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PEEFACE 

Tho purpose of this volume is to supply in convenient form a body of reading 
material suitaldc for use in a course of study dealing ivith the Romantic Move- 
ment in English literature The selections included have been chosen with a 
two-fold intention : first, to provide in one book all the material, with the single 
exception of the novel, necessary to acquaint the student with the best and most 
characteristic work of the men who made the j’^ears 1798 to 1832 one of the notable 
epochs of English literature , secondly, to add to this body of prose and verse 
on which critical appreciation has sc*t the seal of final approval, and which not 
to know is to argue oneself unknown, enough of what preceded and accompanied 
the triumph of the Romantic ttuiiper to show the inception of the Movement, its 
growth, its contrasts, its failings. Selections from Percy’s Rchqurs of Ancient 
English Vocirij and from Scott’s The Mim^Uehy of the Scottish Border are 
included because of the recognized influence of both of these colleetions upon the 
Romantic Movement , Percy and Scott were the most conspicuous of the group of 
ant i(|uarians wiio were consciously concerned wnth the revival of interest in 
iiiedi(»\al ballads and romances It seemed advisable also that the Gothic revival, 
another important phase of Ronidiiticism, should be given representation, and 
therefore selections have been included from Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto 
and from Beckford’s The Ihstoiy of the Cahph Vathek. With these exceptions, 
the novelists have been excluded, inasmuch as a novel does not readily lend itself 
to selection, and had best be studied in its entirety 

It has been the aim to include, w'henever possible, literary wholes, but in 
some cases the desiie adequately to illustrate all the Romantic interests of a 
given writ(*r has made it necessary to include only extracts from the longer 
works. But as a rule these extracts are distinctly characteristic m themselves as 
w’cll as self-explanatory , wiiere needed, summaries of omitted portions have been 
supplied in the notes Tn the case of such w^orks as Don Juan and The Prelude^ 
enough is given to make the use of other books practically unnecessary. As it 
w^as impossible to give space to all of any one of Scott ’s longer poems, two cantos 
of The Lady of the Lake have been included as representative of this side of 
Scott’s w'ork The complete poem, as well as Marmton^ which is represented in 
the text oidy by songs, may easily be procured in cheap editions, if it is so desired. 

The selections und<‘r each author are arranged in the order of writing, so 
far as this could be determined, except that in the case of writers from whom 
both poetry and prose are included, the /Selections of poetry are placed first 
Dates of writing and publication, when known, are given at the beginning of 
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each selection; dates of nmting are printed in italics, lines of verse are num- 
bered as in the complete poems; dots are used to indicate editor’s omissions; 
asterisks are used as the authors used them and usually denote that the selection 
in which they occur was left incomplete. Unless the original spelling is dis- 
tinctly important, as it is m the case of Ghatterton’s poems, modern spelling is 
employed. In the references to pages m this volume, the letter a is used to 
indicate the first column on the page ; the letter h, to indicate the second column. 
Brief glossarial notes are given at the foot of the page, additional notes, both 
explanatory and critical in character, are given in the Appendix, where are also 
to be found bibhographies and reference lists, selections from the writings of 
Pope, Johnson, and Burke, a table of important historical events and a bst of 
English, German, and French writers of the jieriod, a glossary of proper names 
occurring in the text, and an index of authors, titles, first lines of poems, and 
first lines of lyrics found in the dramas and other long works pnntcd in this 
volume 

I wish to express my thanks to the Houghton Mifflin Company, to Ginn and 
Company, to the Macmillan Company, to the John Lane Company, and to E P. 
Dutton and Company for the privilege of quoting extracts from their publica- 
tions; to the Librarian of the Harvard University Library for the use of a 
number of books which otherwise would have been inaeeessible to me , to Pro- 
fessor Arthur W Graver, of Miami University, and to Professor George Benedict, 
of Brown University, for suggestions regarding individual writers and seleetions; 
to Mihh Iva Firkins, of the Library of the University of Minnesota, and to Mr. 
R. L Walkley, of the Minneapolis Public Librarj', for help in preparing the 
bibliographies , to several of my colleagues and students who have Ix'eu generous 
of their time in supplying necessary information or other help , and especially to 
Professor Lindsay Todd Damon, of Brown University, whose careful supervision 
and keen critical judgment have made for countless improvements throughout 
the book. 

In a book of this size and nature, it is extremely difficult to preserve com- 
plete consistency of treatment, and no doubt inaccuracies have resulted I 
HtiBlI appreciate notification of any corrections which may occur to students or 
instructors using the volume G. B W. 

Carleton College, 

September 1, 1916. 
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THE TBEE 
1003 

Fair tree, for thy delightful shade 
’T IS just that some return be made; 
Sure some return is due from me 
To thy cool shadows and to thee. 

^ When thou to birds dost shelter give 
Thou music dost from them recene; 

If travellers beneath thee stay 
Till storms have worn themselves away, 
That time in praising thee they spend, 
And thy protecting pow’r commend; 
The shepherd here, from scorching freed, 
Tunes to thy dancing leaves his reed, 
Whilst his lov'd nymph in thanks 
bestows 

Her flow’ry chaplets on thy boughs. 
Shall I then only silent be, 

And no return be made by me? 

No! let this wish upon thee wait, 

And still to flourish be thy fate; 

To future ages mayst thou stand 
2® Untouch’d by the rash workman’s hand, 
Till that large stock of sap is spent 
Which gives thy summer’s ornament; 
Till the fierce winds, that vainly strive 
To shock thy greatness whilst alive, 

26 Shall on thy lifeless hour attend, 
Prevent^ the axe, and grace thy end, 
Their scatter’d strength together call 
And to the clouds proclaim thy fall ; 
Who then their ev’ning dews may spare, 
30 When thou no lon^r art their care, 
But shalt, like ancient heroes, bum, 
And some bright hearth be made thy ura. 

Prom THE PETITION FOR AN 
ABSOLUTE RETREAT 

1713 

Give me, 0 indulgent Fate! 

Give me yet, before I die, 

A sweet, but absolute retreat, 

’Mongst paths so lost, and trees so high, 

^ come before ; antldpate 


3 That the world may ne’er invade. 
Through such windings and such shade, 
My unshaken liberty. 

No intruders thither come, 

Who visit, but to be from home; 

^0 None who their vain moments i»ss. 
Only studious of their glass. 

News, that charm to list’ning ears, 
That false alarm to hopes and fears, 
That common theme for every fop, 

^3 From the statesman to the shop. 

In those coverts ne’er be spread. 

Of who’s .deceas’d, or who’s to wed, 

Be no tidings thither brought. 

But silent, as a midnight thought, 

20 Where the world may ne’er invade. 

Be those wmdings, and that shade! 

Courteous Fate! afford me there 
A table spread without my care 
With what the ncighb’nng fields impart, 
33 Whose cleanliness be all its art. 

When of old the calf was drest — 

Tho’ to make an angel’s feast — 

In the plain, unstudied sauce 
Nor truffle,^ nor morillia^ was; 

30 Nor could the mighty patriarch’s board 
One far-fetch’d ortolane® afford. 
Courteous Fate, then give me there 
Only plain and wholesome fare 
Fruits indeed, would Heaven bestow, 

33 All, that did in Eden grow,— 

All, but the forbidden tree, 

Would be coveted by me: 

Grapes, with j'uice so crowded up 
As breaking^ thro’ the native cup; 

^0 Figs, yet growing, candied o’er 
By the sun’s attracting power; 

Cherries, with the downy peach. 

All within my easy reach; 

Whilst, creeping near the humble ground, 
^3 Should the strawberry be found. 
Springing wheresoe’er I strayed, 

Thr6’ those windings and that shade. 

^Akind of edible lag. often served as 

fungus a delicacv. 

* A small bird, tbe com- * as if about to break 
mon European bunt- 
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For mj garmentsi let them be 
What may with the time agree; 

M Warm, when Phmbne doea retiiWf 
And is xllHsnpplied by fire; 

But when be renews the year 
And verdant all the fields appear, 
Beauty every thing resumes, 

^ Birds have dropt their winter-plumes; 
When the lily full display’d 
Stands in purer white array’d 
Than that vest which heretofore 
The luxurious monarch' wore 
^ When from Salem’s gates he drove 
To the soft retreat of love, 

Lebanon’s all burnish’d house, 

And the dear Egyptian spouse, — 
Clothe me. Fate, tho’ not so gay, 

^ Clothe me light, and fresh as May. 

Li the fountains let me view 
All my habit cheap and new. 

Such as, when sweet zephyrs fiy, 

With their motions may comply, 

70 Gently waving, to express 
Unaffected carelessness. 

No perfumes have there a part. 
Borrow’d from the chemist’s art; 

But such as rise from fiow’ry beds, 

70 Or the falling jasmine sheds! 

’Twas the odor of the field 
Esau’s rural coat did yield 
That inspir’d his father’s prayer 
For blessings of the earth and air 
00 Of gums or powders had it smelt. 

The supplanter, then unfelt. 

Easily bad been descry ’d 
For one that did in tents abide, 

For some beauteous handmaid’s jov 
00 And his mother’s darhng boy.* 

Let me then no fragrance wear 
But what the winds from gardens bear 
In such kind, surprising gales 
As gather’d from Fidentia’s vales 
00 All the flowers that in them grew; 
Which intermixing, as they flew, 

In wreathen garlands dropt again 
On Lucullns, and his men, 

Who, cheer’d by the victorious sight 
00 Trebl’d numbers put to flight. 

Let me, when I must be fine, 

Li such natural colors shine; 

Wove, and painted by the sun. 

Whose resplendent rays to shun, 

100 When they do too fiercely beat, 
me find some close retreat 
ere they have no passage made 
Thro’ those windings, and that shade 
• • ■ ■ • 

^ Solomon J Kinpn, 7 1-12 
27 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE 
1718 

Exert thy voice, sweet harbinger of 
Spring! 

Thm moment is thy time to smg, 
This moment I attend to praise. 
And set my numbers to thy lays. 

0 Free as tbme shall be my song; 

As thy mnne, short, or long 
Poets, wild as thee, were bom. 

Pleasing best when unconfin’d. 
When to please is least design’d. 
Soothing but their cares to rest; 

Cares do still their thoughts molest, 
And still th’ unhappy poet’s breast, 
Lake thine, when best he sings, is plac’d 
agamst a thorn ^ 

She begms; let all be still! 

Muse, thy promise now fulfil* 
Sweet, oh ! sweet, still sweeter yet ! 

Can thy words such accents fit 7 
Const thou syllables refine, 

Melt a sense that shall retain 
28 Still some spirit of the brain, 

Till with sounds like these it join 7 

’Twill not be * then change thv note ; 
Let division* shake thy throat. 

Hark* division now she tries, 

28 Yet as far the muse outflies 
Cease then, pnthee, cease thy tune; 
Trifler, wilt thou sing till June 7 
Till thy bus ’ness all lies waste, 

And the time of building’s past! 

*8 Thus we poets that have speech. 
Unlike what thy forests teach, 

If a fluent \ein be shoan 
That’s transcendent to oiii own, 
Cnticise, leform, or preach, 

28 Or censure what we cannot reach 

A NOCTURNAL REVERIE 
1713 

In such a night, when every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confin’d, 
And only gentle zephyr fans his wings, 
And lonely Philomel, still waking, sipgs , 
8 Or from some tree, fam’d for the owl’s 
delight. 

She, hollowing clear, directs the wand’rer 
right; 

In -such a night, when passing clouds 
give place, 

Or thinly veil the Heav’ns mysterious 
face; 

When in some river, overhung with green, 

>A popular papcrstltion See Toung’s Night 
ThoughU, 1, 439 ff 

* \ leries or notoR to be Rung In one breath to 
oaob Rjllable 
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The waving moon and trembling leaves 
are seen; 

When freshen’d grass now bears itself 
upright, 

And makes rool banks to pleasmg rest 
invite, 

When spjing the woodbine and the 
bramble-rose, 

And where the sleepy cowslip shelter’d 
grows, 

Whilst now a paler hue tlie foxglove 
takes, 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky 
brakes , 

When scatter’d glow-woims, but m twi- 
light fine. 

Show trivial beauties watch their hour 
to shine, 

Whilst Salisb’ry stands the test of e\erv 
light 

20 In perfect charms and perfect virtue 
bright , 

When odois which declin’d lepelling 
day 

Thro’ temp ’rate air uiiinteriupted ^t^a^ , 

When darken’d groves then softest 
shadows wear. 

And falling waters we distincth heai ; 

26 When thro’ the gloom more venerable 
show's 

Some ancient fabric, awful in repose. 

While siiiihurnt lulls their swarthy looks 
conceal 

And swelling havcocks thicken up the 
vale, 

When the loos’d horse now, ns Ins pas- 
ture leads, 

20 Comes slowdv grazing thro* th’ adioining 
meads, 

Whose stealing pace, an<l lengthen’d 
shade we fear, 

Till tom up forage in his teeth we hear, 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue 
their food. 

And unmolested kine re-chew' the cud , 

26 When curlews erv beneath the village- 
walls. 

And to her straggling brood the luirt- 
ridge calls. 

Their shortliv ’d jubilee the creatures 
keep, 

Which but endures whilst tyrant-man 
does sleep; 

When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

^0 And no fierce light disturb, whilst it 
reveals; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 

Something too high for svllables to 
speak; 


Till the free soul to a oompos’dnese 
ebarm’d, 

Findmg the elements of rage disarm’d, 
^6 O’er aU below a solemn quiet grown, 
Joys in th’ inferior world and thinks it 
like her own: 

In such a night let me abroad remain 
Till morning breaks and all’s confus’d 
again; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamors are 
renew’d, 

66 Or pleasures, seldom readi’d, again pur- 
su’d 

THOMAS PARNELL (1679-1718) 

A FAIRY TALE 

IN THE AKOIXNT XNOUSH STYLE 
1721 

In Britain’s isle and Arthur’s days, 
When midnight faeries daune’d the 
maze, 

Liv’d Edwin of the green; 

Edwin, I wiB,^ a gentle youth, 

^ Endow’d with courage, sense, and truth 
Though badly shap’d he been 

His mountain back mote well be said 
To measure beigbth against his head. 
And lift itself above: 

^6 Yet spite of all that nature did 
To make bis uncouth form forbid, 

This creature dar’d to love. 

He felt the charms of Edith’s eyes, 

Nor w'anted hope to gain the prize, 
Could ladies look within; 

But one Sir Topaz dress’d with art, 
And, if a shape could win a heart, 

He had a shape to win 

Edwm, if right I read my song, 

26 With slighted passion pac’d along 
All in the moony light: 

’Twas near an old enchaunted court, 
Where sportive faenes made resort 
To revel out the night 

26 His heart was drear, his hope was 
cross’d, 

’Twas late, ’twas fair, the path was lost 
That reach’d the neighbor-town; 
With weary steps he quits the shades, 
Resolv’d, the darkling dome he treads, 

26 And drops his limbs adown. 

But scant he lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 
’know 
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A trembling rooks the ground. 
And» well I ween^ to count ar^ty 
^ At once an hundred tapers light 
On all the walls around. 

Now sounding tongues assail his ear, 
Now sounding feet approachen near, 
And now the sounds enerease, 

And from the comer where he la> 

He sees a train profusely gay 

Come pranckling o’er the place. 

But, trust me, gentles, never yet 
Was digfat* a masking half so neat, 

45 Or half so nch before; 

The country lent the sweet perfumes, 
The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes. 
The town its silken store. 

Now whilst he gaz’d, a gallant drest 
In flaunting robes above the rest. 

With awfull accent cried. 

What mortal of a wretched mind, 
Whose sighs infect the balmy wind. 

Has here presumed to hidef 

At this the swain, whose venturous soul 
No fears of magic art controul. 
Advanc’d in open sight, 

*^Nor have I cause of dr^,” he saul^ 
**Who view, by no presumption led. 
Your revels of the night 

'' ’Twas grief for scorn of faithful lo\e. 
Which made my steps unweeting* love 
Amid the nightly dew.” 

’Tis well, the gallant cries again. 

We faenes never injure men 
Who dare to tell us true. 

Exalt thy love-dejected heart, 

Be mine the task, or ere we part, 

To make thee gnef resign; 

70 Now take the pleasure of thy chaunce. 
Whilst I with Mab my partner daunce. 
Be little Mable thine 

He spoke, and all a sudden there 
light musiek floats in wanton air; 

70 The monarch leads the queen; 

The rest their faene partners found, 

And liable trimly tript the ground 
With Edwin of the green. 

The dauneing past, the board was laid, 
00 And siker* such a feast was made 
As heart and lip desire; 

> fbtok ■ nnknowing 

•dreawd •certainly 


Withouten hands the dishes fly. 

The glasses with a wish come nigh. 
And with a wish retire. 

00 But now to please the faerie king, 
Full every deal^ they laugh and sing. 

And antick feats devise; 

Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other-some transmute their shain; 

00 In Edwin’s wondering eyes. 

Till one at last that Robin bight, o 
Renown ’d for pinching maids by night. 
Has hent^ him up aloof; 

And full against the beam he flung, 

00 Where by the back the >outh he hung 
To spraul unneath the roof. 

From thence, ” Reverse my charm,” he 
cries, 

”And let it fairly now sullied 

The gambol has been shown ” 

100 But Oberon answers with a smile, 
Content thee, Edwin, for a while, 

The vantage is thine oan 

Here ended all the phantome play; 

They smelt the fresh approach of day, 

^05 And heard a cock to crow; 

The whirling wind that bore the crowd 
Has clapp’d the dooi, and whistled loud. 
To warn them all to go. 

Then screaming all at once they fly 
1^0 And all at once the tapeis die; 

Poor Edwin tails to floor; 

Forlorn his state, and dark the place. 
Was never wight in sike* a case 
Through all the land before. 

715 But soon as Dan® Apollo lose, 

Full jolly creature home he goes, 

He feels bis back the less; 

His honest tongue and stead> mind 
Han nd him of the lump behind 
770 Which made him want success. 


With lusty livelyhed® he talks 
He seems a dauneing as he walks ; 

Ills story soon took wind ; 

And beauteous Edith sees the youth, 
725 Endow’d with courage, sense, and truth. 
Without a bunch behind. 


The story told, Sir Topaz mov’d, 
The youth of Edith erst approv’d,^ 


* all the time (or, poi« 

albly, all the lom- 
paiiy) 

*waa called 
•aeiied 

• aiicb 


■Lord; maater (from 
I^tin do mi n V 9, 
maater) 

• llvelineBS 
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To see the revel seene: 

At close of eve he leaves his home, 
And wends to find the ruin’d dome 
All on the gloomy plain. 

As there he bides, it so befell, 

The wind came rustling down a dell, 
135 A shaking seis’d the wall: 

Up spnng the tapers as before. 

The faenes bragly^ foot the floor. 

And mubick fills the hall. 

But certes^ sorely sunk with woe 
140 gir Topaz sees the elfin show, 

Ills spirits in him die* 

When Obcron cries, ^‘A man is near, 
A mortall passion, clcepcd* fear, 
Hangs flagging in the sky * * ' 

1^5 With that Sir Topaz, hapless youth! 
In accents faultcnng ay for ruth 
Intreats them pity graunt. 

For als he been a mister wight^ 
Betray’d by wandering in the night 
150 To tread the circled haunt 


175 Chill, dark, alone, adzced,^ he lay, 

Till m the welkin* rose the day, 

Then deem’d the dole was o’er: 
But wot ye well his harder lott 
His seely* back the bunch has got 
180 Which Edwin lost afore. 

This tale a Sibyl-nurse^ ared;* 

She softly strok’d my younghng head. 
And when the tale was done, 
^^Thus some are bom, my son,” she 
cries, 

186 <<With base impediments to nsc. 

And some are bom with none. 

But virtue can itself advance 
To what the favorite fools of chance 
By fortune seem’d design’d; 

190 Viitue can gam the odds of fate, 

And from itself shake off the weight 
Upon th’ unworthy mind.” 


A NIGHT-PIECE ON DEATH 
1721 


”Ah loselP iile’” at once they roar, 
“And little skill’d of faerie lore. 
Thy cause to come we know , 
Now has thy keslrell* coinage fell, 
155 And faeries, since a lie you tell. 
Are free to \iork thee woo ” 

Then Will,’ who’beais the wispy fire 
To trail the swains among the mire. 
The caitive upward flung, 

100 There like a tortoise m a shop 
He dangled from the chamber-top, 
W'here whilome Edwin hung 

The revel now proceeds apace, 
Dcffly® they fnsk it o’er the place, 

105 They sit, they drink, and eat; 
The time with frolick mirth beguile. 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while 
Till all the rout retreat 


By tins the stairs besran to wink, 

170 They shriek, they flv, the ta]iers sink. 
And down ydrops the knight* 

For never spell bv faerie laid 
With strong enchantment bound a glade 
Beyond the length of night 


*proiifllT; flnolT 

■certAlnlv 

•called 

•becauw he a poor 
fellow 

• worthless person 

• A term often used in 


contempt, an of a 
mean kind of hawk 
K kestrel \n a com- 
mon European fal- 
con 

* Will-o*-thc wUp 
■deftiT 


By the blue taper’s trembhng light, 

No more I waste the wakeful night, 
Intent with endless view to pore 
The schoolmen and the sages o’er. 

^ Their books from wisdom widely stray. 
Or point at best the longest way. 

I’ll seek a readier path, and go 
Where wisdom’s surely taught below. 

How deep von azure dyes the sky, 
Where orbs of gold unnumber’d lie. 
While through their ranks in silver pride 
The nether crescent seems to glide! 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake is smooth and clear teneatb. 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds which on the right aspire, 
In dimness from the view retire: 

The left presents a place of graves, 

30 Whose wall the silent water laves. 
That steeple guides thy doubtful sight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 

Theie pass, with melancholy sUte, 

By all the solemn heaps of fate, 

30 And think, as softly-sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

“Time was, like thee they life possest, 
And time shall be that thou shalt rest.” 


> afraid 
■poor 

•An old woman pro- 
feaaing to have the 


El ft of prophecy, 
UketbataaeriM to 
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Thoie graves, ifith bending osier^ bound, 
That nameless heave the crumbled 
ground, 

Qnidc to the glancing thought disclose. 
Where toil and poverty repose. 


The flat smooth stones that bear a name. 
The chisers slender help to fame, 

^ (Which ere our set of friends deca> 
Their frequent steps may wear awa>,) 
A middle race of mortals own, 

Men, half ambitious, all unknown 

The marble tombs that rise on high. 
Whose dead in vaulted arches he, 
Whose pillars swell with sculptur’d 
stones, 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones, 

These, all the poor remams of state, 
Adorn the nch, or praise the great, 
Who while on earth in fame they In e, 
Are senseless of the fame they give. 


Hah! while I gaze, pale Cynthia fades. 
The bursting earth unveils the shades* 
All slow, and wan, and wrapp’d with 
shrouds, 

They rise in visionary crowds, 

And all with sober accent cry, 

^^Think, mortal, what it is to die *’ 


Now from yon black and funeral yew,- 
That bathes the charnel-house with dc^ , 
^ Methinks I hear a voice begin , 

(Ye ravens, cease your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 
O’er the long lake and midnight ground *) 
It sends a ^al of hollow groans, 

^ Thus speaking from among the bones 

*^When men my scythe and darts supph. 
How great a king of fears am II 
They view me like the last of things. 
They make, and then they dread, m\ 
stings 

Fools! if you less provok’d your fears. 
No more my specti e-form appears. 
Death’s but a path that must be trod. 

If man would ever pass to God ; 

A port of calms, a state of ease 
70 From the rough rage of swelling seas 

‘‘Why then thy flowing sable stoles. 
Deep pendant cypress,* mourning poles, ^ 
Loom scarfs to fall athwart thy weeds, 


> willow 

*Tbe yew is a common tree In graveyards 
* A kind of thin cloth, often need for monming 
•A pole (pile) Ib a fabric with n heavv imp 


Long palls, drawn hearMS, cover’d 
steeds, 

70 And plumes of black, that, as they tread, 
Nod o’er the scutcheons of the deadt 

“Nor can the parted body know. 

Nor wants the soul, these forms of woe, 
As men who long in piison dwell, 

00 With lamps that glimmer round the cell, 
Whene’er their suflering years are run, 
Spring foi*th to greet tlie glittering sun 
Such joy, though far transcending sens^ 
Have pious souls at parting hence 
00 On earth, and in the body plac’d, 

A few, and evil years they waste; ' 
But wlien their chains are cast aside. 
See the glad scene unfolding wide, 

Clap the glad wing, and tower awa>, 

00 And mingle with the blaze of day.” 

A HYMN TO CONTENTMENT 
1721 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind! 

Sweet delight of human-kind! 
Heavenly-born, and bied on high. 

To crown the faioiites of the sky 
0 With more of happiness helow', 

Than ^ letors in a triumph know * 
Whither, O whither nit thou fled, 

To lay thy meek, contented head? 

What happy resnon dost thou please 
10 To make the seat of calms and ease? 

Ambition searches all its spliere 
Of pomp and state', to meet thee there 
Encreasing avarice would find 
Thy presence in its gold eiislirin'd 
10 The bold adxenturer ploughs his wa\ 
Through rocks amidst the foaming sea. 
To gain thy loxe, and then perceixes 
Thou xx’crt not in the rocks and wn\ci 
The silent heart, which grief assails, 

20 Treads soft and lonesome o’er the voles 
Sees daisies open, nvers run. 

.\nd seeks, as I have vninlv done. 
Amusing thought, but lenins to know 
That solitude’s the nurse of wo< 

2'» No real happiness found 
Tn trailing purple o’er the ground 
Or in a soul exalted high. 

To range the circuit of the sk\, 
Conxwse with stars above, and know 
*0 All Nature in its forms below*: 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 

And doubts at last, for knowledge, nse 

lively, lasting peace, appear! 

Tins world itself, if tbou art here, 

* In wpBrlng the imrplo robes of royalty 
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Ib oDoe again with Eden bleat, 

And man eontaina it in hia breast 

’Twaa thuB, aa under diade I stood, 

I sung my wishes to the wood, 

And, lost in thought, no more perceiv’d 
The branches whisper as they wav’d; 

It seem’d as all the quiet place 
Confess’d the presence of the Grace. 
When thus she spoke: ^^Oo rule thy will; 
Bid thy wild passions all be still, 

Know God, and bring thy heart to know 
The joys which from religion flow 
Then every Grace shall prove its guest, 
And I’ll be there to crown the rest.” 

Oh I by yonder mosqr seat, 
so In my hours of sweet retreat. 

Might I thus my soul employ 
With sense of gratitude and joy! 

Rais’d as ancient prophets were. 

In heavenly vision, praise, and prayer, 
Pleasing all men, hurting none. 

Pleas’d and Mess’d with God alone: 
Then while the gardens take' my sight. 
With all the colors of delight, 

While silver waters glide along, 

To please my ear, and court my song, 
I’ll lift my voice, and tune my string. 
And Thee, great Source of Nature, sing 

The sun, that walks his airy way, 

To light the world, and give the ^y , 

^ The moon, that shines with borrow'd 
light; 

The stars, that gild the gloomy night; 
The seas, that roll unnumber’d waves. 
The wood, that spreads its shady leaves, 
The field, whose ears conceal the grain. 
70 The yellow treasure of the plain; 

All of these, and all I see, 

Should be sung, and sung by me: 

5 hey speak their Maker as they can, 
ht'want and ask the tongue of man. 

7S Go search among your idle dreams. 
Your busy or your vain extremes, 

And And a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next begun in this. 

ALLAN RAMSAY (1686-1758) 

THE HIGHLAND LADDIE 
1721 

The Lawland lads think they are fine. 
But 0 they’re vain and idly gaudy; 

How much unlike that graeefu’ mien 
And manly looks of my Highland 
laddie! 

irbanii; bewitch 


ChofUi 

* 0 m V bonny, bonny Highland laddie! 

My handsome, charming Highland lad- 
die! 

May Heaven still guard and love reward 

Our Lawland lass and her Highland 
laddie! 

If I were free at will to chuse 

To be the wealthiest Lawland lady, 

I’d take young Donald without trews,' 
With bonnet blew and belted plaidy. 

The brawest* beau in borrows town,* 

In a’ his airs, with art made ready. 

Compared to him, he ’s but a clown ; 
He’s finer far in ’s tartan* plaidy. 

O’er benty* hill with him I’ll run. 

And leave my Lawland km and dady; 

Frae winter’s eauld and summer’s sun 
^ He’ll screen me with his Highland 
plaidy. 

A painted room and silken bed 
M^ please a Lawland laird and lady, 

But I can kiss and be as glad 
Behii^d a bush m ’s Highland plaidy. 

^ Few compliments between us pass* 

I ca’ him my dear Highland laddie; 

And he ca’s me his Lawland lass, 

Syne rows* me in his Highland plaidy. 

Nae greater joy I’ll e’er pretend 
** Than that his love prove true and 
steady. 

Like mine to him, which ne’er shall end 
While Heaven preserve my Highland 
laddie. 


MY PEGGY 
1721 

My Peggy is a young thing 
Just enter’d in her teens, 

Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and alwa^ gay. 

5 My Peggy is a young thing. 

And I’m na very auld. 

Yet weel I like to meet her at 
The wauking o’ the fauld.7 
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I wish nae xnair to lay my carOi - 
I wish nae mair o’ a’ that’s rar^ 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 

To a’ the lave^ I’m cauld, 

But she gars* a’ my spirits glow 
At wauking o’ the fauld. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene’er I whisper love, 

That I look doun on a’ the toun, 

^ That I look dpnn upon a croun. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 

It maks me blythe an’ bauld, 

An’ naething gies me sic* delight 
As wauking o’ the fauld 

25 My Peggy sings sae saftly 

When on my pipe I pla}, 

By a’ the rest it is confest. 

By a’ the rest that she sings best 
My Pe^ sings sae saftly, 

25 And in her sangs are tauld 
Wi’ innocence, the wale o’ sense, ^ 

At wauking o’ the fauld 

SWEET WILLIAM’S GHOST 
1724 

Tliore came a ghost to Margret’s door, 
With many a grievous grone, 

And ay he tirled at the pm,” 

But answer made she none. 

5 Is this my father Philip T 
Or is’t my brother Johnf 
Or is’t my true love Willie, 

I^m Scotland new come homef 

’Tis not thy father Philip, 

10 Nor yet thy brother John. 

But ’tis thy true love Willie 
From Scotland new come home 

O sweet Margret! 0 dear Margrett 
I pray thee speak to mee: 

15 Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 
As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 
Of me shalt nevir win. 

Till that thou come within my bower, 

20 And kiss my cheek and chin. 

treat ed of a notched 
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If I should come within thy bower, 

I am no earthly man: 

And should I kiss thy rosy lipp, 

Thy days will not be lang. 

25 0 sweet Margret! 0 dear Margret! 

I pray thee speak to mee* 

Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 
As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth thou’se nevir get, 

20 Of me shalt nevir win. 

Till thou take me to yon kirk yard, 
And wed me with a ring 

My bones arc buried in a kirk yard 
Afar beyond the sea, 

25 And it 18 hut my sprite, Margret, 
That’s speaking now to thee 

She stretched out her lily-white hand. 

As for to do her Imt* 

Hae there your faith and troth, Willie, 
40 God send your soul good rest 

Now she has kilted' her robes of green, 

A piece below her knee 
And a’ the live-lang winter night 
The dead corps followed shee 

45 Is there an> room at your head, Willie? 
Or any room at >our feet? 

Or any room ut your side, Willie? 
Wherem that I may creep? 

There’s nae room at my head, Margret, 
50 There’s nae room at my feet, 

There’s nae room at my side, Margret, 
My coffin is made so meet ^ 

Then up and crew the red red cock, 
And up then crew the gray: 

55 ’Tis time, ’tis time, my dear Margret, 
That I were gane away. 

No more the ghost to Margret said, 
But, with a grievous grone. 

Evanish’d in a cloud of mist, 

00 And left her all alone 

0 stay, my only true love, stay. 

The constant Margret cried* 

Wan grew her cheeks, she clos’d her een. 
Stretch’d her soft limbs, and died 


1 tucked up 


■cloiG fitting 
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THBOUGH THE WOOD, LADDIE 
1724 

0 Sandy, why leaves thou thy Nelly to 
mourn Y 

Thy presence would ease me 
When naething could please me, 
Now dowie^ I sigh on the bank of the 
bum,* 

B Ere through the wood, laddie,— until thou 
return 

Though woods now are bonny, and morn- 
ings are clear. 

While lavrocks* are singing 
And primroses springing, 

Yet nane of them pleases my eye or my 
ear, 

10 When through the wood, laddie, ye dinna 
appear. 


How fair and ruddy is my Jean I 
She moves a goddess o’er the green. 
Were 1 a king thou should be queen— 
Nane but myself aboon thee. 

I ’Id grasp thee to this breast of mine, 
Whilst thou like ivy on the vine 
Around my stronger limbs should twine, 
20 Formed handy to defend thee. 

Time’s on the wing and will not stay. 

In shining youth let’s make our hay; 
Since love admits of no delay, 

O let na scorn undo thee 

While love does at his altai stand, 

Hae,* here ’s my heart, gie me thy hand. 
And with ilk* smile thou shalt command 
The will of him who loves thee. 


That I am foisaken some spare no to tell , 
I’m fashed^ wi’ their scorning 
Baith evening and morning. 

Their jeering aft gaes to my heart wi’ 
a knell, 

'0 When through the wood, laddie, I wan- 
der mysel’. 

Then stay, m> dear Sandic, nae langer 
away, 

But quick as an arrow, 

Haste here to thy niariow,* 

Wha’s living in languor till that happy 
day, 

20 When through the wood, laddie, we’ll 
dance, sing, and play 


AN« THOU WEEE MY AIN THING 
1724 

Chorus 

An thou were niy am thing, 

I would lo\e thee, I would love thee, 
An thou were my am thing 
How dearly I would love thee 

c luke bees that suck the morning dew, 
Frae flowers of sweetest scent and hue. 
Sac wad I dwell upon thy mow* 

And gar" the gods envy me 

Sae lang’s I had the use of light 
to on thy beauties feast mv sight, 

Syne in saft whispers through the night 
I’d tell how much I loved thee. 


•larks 

• bothered 


• mate 
•If 

• mouth 

• make 


Chorus 

An thou were my am thing 
*0 I would love thee, I would love thee; 
An thou were my am thing, 

IIow dearly I would love thee 

Prom THE GENTLE SHEPHEBD 
1725 

Scene IV. 

Rebind a tree upon the plain, 

Pate and hia Pesgr meet; 

In love, without a vidous stain. 

The bonnv lass and cbeerfu' swain 
Change vows an’ kisses sweet 

Patie and Piogt 

P^9gy> 0 Patie, let me gang, I 
maunna stay; 

We’re baith cry’d hame, an’ Jenny 
she’s away. 

PaUe I’m laith to part sae soon, now 
we’re alane. 

An’ Roger he’s awa’ wi’ Jenny gane; 

0 They’re as content, for aught I hear or 

BAA 

WTfSf 

To be alane themsells, I judge, as we. 
Here, where primroses thickest paint the 
green, 

Hard by this little bumie* let us lean. 
ITaik, how the lav ’rocks* chant aboon our 
heads. 

How saft the westlin winds sough thro’ 
the reeds! 

Peggy The scented meadows,— birds, 
—an’ healthy breeze. 

For aught I ken, may mair than Peggy 
please. 

Patie, Ye wrang me sair, to doubt my 
being kind; 

*have •brook 

• each • larks 
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In spenkii^ aae, ya ca’ me dull an’ blind; 
u Oif I oouM fancy aught’s sae sweet or 
fair 

As my dear Meg^ or worthy o’ n^ care. 
Thy breath is sweeter than the sweetest 
bner, 

Thy cheek an’ breast the finest flow’rs 
appear. 

Thy words excel the maist delightfu’ 
notes, 

^ That warble thro’ the merl or mavis’^ 
throats. 

Wi’ thee I tent* nae flow’rs that busk* 
the field, 

Or riper berries that our mountains 
yield. 

The sweetest fruits that hing upon the 
tree 

Are far inferior to a kiss o’ thee. 

Peggy. But, Patrick, for some wicked 
end, may fleeteh,^ 

An ’ lambs shoii ’d tremble when the foxes 
preach 

I dauma stay, ye joker, let me gang 
Anither lass may gar* you change your 
sang; 

Tour thoughts may flit, and I may thole* 
the wrang. 

Patte Sooner a mother shall her 
fondness drap. 

An’ wrang the baim sits smiling on her 
lap: 

The sun shall change, the moon to change 
shall cease, 

The gaits to chm,^— the sheep to yield 
their fleece, 

Ere aught by me be either said or done, 
SB Shall skaith* our love, I swear by a ’ aboon 

Peggy. Then keep your aith — But 
mony lads will swear. 

An’ be manswom to twa in bauf-a-year 
Now I bdieve ye like me wonder weel , 
But if a fairer face your heart shou’d 
steal, 

Your Meg, forsaken, bootless might 
relate, 

How idle was dawtcd* anes by faithless 
Pate 

Patie. I’m sure I canna change; ye 
needna fear; 

Tho’ we’re but young, I’ve looed you 
mony a year. 

I mind it weel, when thou cou’dst hardly 

gangf*® 

> blackbird or thrash's * goats to climb 

*tend; watcb ■harm 

* adorn ■made much of; 

■flatter caressed 

■make "^wilk 

■ondnrr 


Or lisp out words, I choos’d ye frae the 
thrang 

O’ a the baixns, an’ led thee by the 
hand, 

Aft to the tani^ knowe,^ or labhy* strand, 
Thou smiling by my side:—! took deljrte 
To pou the rashes green, wi’ roots sae 
white , 

BO O’ which, as weel as my >oiing fancy 
cou ’d. 

For thee I plet* the flow’ry belt an’ 
snood.* 

Peggy When first thoii gade wi’ 
shepherds to the bill. 

An’ I to milk the ewes first try’d mv 
skill. 

To bear a leglen* was nae toil to me, 

B5 When at the bught* at e’en I met wi’ 
thee. 

Pafie When corn grew yellow, an’ the 
heather-bells 

Bloom’d bonny on the muii^ an’ nsing 
fells, 

Nae bims,* or briers, or whins,* e’er 
troubl’d me 

Gif I cou’d find blae-bemes ripe for thee 
Peggy When thou didst wrestle, run. 
or putt the stane. 

An’ wan the day, my heart was flight- 
’iin fain,’” 

At a’ these sports thou still gie jo\ to 
me; 

For nane can wrestle, run, or putt wi’ 
thee. 

Patte. Jenny sings saft the Broom o’ 
Cowdenknowes, 

BB An’ Rosie hits*’ the Milktng o’ the 
Ewes; 

There’s nane like Nancy Jenny Nettles 
sings; 

At turns’* in Maggy Lauder, Marion 
dings:’* 

But when my Peggy sings, wi’ sweeter 
skill, 

The Boatman, or the Lass o’ Patters Mill, 
It is a thousand times mair sweet to 
me; 

Tho’ they sing weel, they canna sing like 
thee. 

Peggy. How eith’* can lasses trow 
what they desire ! 

skooll cfcr g r o w n * charred items of 

with taDslei •> heather • 

■overgrown with •■irfny e verf ree n 
raibei. — i c. rushes snmbs 

■plaited; wove >■ fluttering with glad 

■ headband ness 

■ milk-pall ** sings with spirit 

•the pen In which the turn Is an orna- 

ewes were milked ment In music. 
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An’, roos’d by them we love, blawe up 
that flre;^ 

But wha looes best, let time an’ carnage’ 
try; 

75 Be constant, an’ my love shall time defy. 
Be still as now; an’ a’ my care shall 
be 

How to contrive what pleasant is for 
thee 

Paiie Were thou a giglet eawkv* like 
the lave,* 

That little better than our nowt® be- 
have; 

At naught they’ll ferly;* senseless tales 
believe ; 

Be Wythe for silly heghts,’ for trifles 
grieve’— 

Sic ne’er con’d win mv heart, that kenna 
how 

Either to keep a prize, or yet prove 
true; 

But thou, in better sense without a flaw. 
As in thy beauty, far excels them a’: 
Contimie kind, an’ a’ iny care shall be, 
How to contrive what pleasing is for 
thee 

Peggy, Agreed —But hearken ! von ’s 
auld aunty’s cry, 

T ken they’ll wonder what can mak us 
stay. 

PaUe An’ let them ferlv — Now a 
kindly kiss. 

Or five-score guid anes wadna be amiss: 
An ’ syne we’ll sing the sang, wi ’ tunefu ’ 
glee. 

That T made up last owk® on you and 
me 

Peggy, Sing first, svne claim your 
hire 

w PaUe, Weel, I agree. 

PaUe sings. 

By the delicious warmness of thy mouth, 
An’ rowing een® that smiling tell the 
truth, 

I guess, my lassie, that, as weel as I, 
You’re made for love, an’ why should ve 
deny. 

Peggy sings. 

But ken ye, lad, gin we confess o’er soon, 
Ye think us cheap, an’ svne the wooing’s 
done* 

* the are of love, kin- ® cattle 

died hv those we •nonder 

love, burns up ^ promises 

■actions 

■frivolous simpleton ’rolllnaeves 

•rest 


The maiden that o’er quickly tines’ her 
power, 

Like unripe fruit, will taste but hard an ’ 
sour 

PaUe sings. 

But gin they king o’er lang upon the 
tree. 

Their sweetness they may tine; an’ *^10 
may ye. 

Red-cheeked ye completely ripe appear. 

An’ I hae thol’d’ and woo’d a lang half- 
year 

Peggy, singing, fa*s into Potts's arms. 

Then dinna pu’ me, gently thus I fa’ 

Into my Patie’s arms, for go^ an’ a’, 

But stmt your wishes to this kind em- 
brace, 

An’ mint* nae farer till we’ve got the 
grace 

PaliP, Wi' his left hand about her waist, 

0 charming armfu’l hence, ye cares, 
away, 

I’ll kiss my treasure a’ the live-lang day; 

A’ night I’ll dream my kisses o’er again, 
^ Till that day come that ye’ll be a’ my 
ain 

Sung by both. 

Sun, gallop down the westlin skies. 
Gang soon to bed, an’ quickly rise; 

0 lash your steeds, post time away. 

And haste about our bridal day I 

An’ if ye’re wearied, honest light. 

Sleep, pn ye like, a week that night. 


PREFACE TO THE EVERGREEN 
1724 

I have observed that readers of the best 
and most exquisite discernment frequently 
complain of our modem writings as filled 
with affected delicacies and irtudied re- 
finements, which they would gladly ex- 
change for that natuial strength of 
thought and simplicity of style our fore- 
fathers practiced. To such, I hope, the 
following collection of poems will not be 
displeasing. 

When these good old bards wrote, we 
had not yet made use of imported trim- 
ming upon our clothes, nor of foreign 
embroidery in our writings. Their poetry 
IS the product of their own country, not 

* loses ■ attempt 

■ hsve snfferiMl 
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pilfered and spoiled in the transportation then in vogue, as he will find them here 
from abroad. Their images are natne, described, will ha\o all the air and charm 

and their landscapes domestic; copied of novelty; and that seldom fails of ex- 

from those fields and meadows we eiery citing attention and pleasing the mind, 

day behold. s Besides, the numbers in which these 

The morning rises (in the poet’s de- images are conveyed, as they are not 
seription) as she does in the Scottish now commonly practiced, will appear new 
horizon. We are not carried to Greece or and amusing. 

Italy for a shade, a stream, or a breeze. The different stanza and varied cadence 
The groves rise in our own valleys; the le will likewise much soothe and engage the 
rivers flow from our own fountains, and ear, which in poetry especially must be 
the winds blow upon our own hills. 1 find always flattered. However, I do not ex- 
not fault with those things as they are in peet that these poems should please every- 

Oreece or Italy; but with a Northern poet body; nay, the critical reader must needs 

for fetching his materials from these u find several faults, for I own that there 
places in a poem of which his own country will be found in these volumes two or 
18 the scene, as our hymners to the spring three pieces whose antiquity is their great- 
and makers of pastqrals frequently do. est value. Yet still I am persuaded there 
This miscellany will likewise recommend are many more that shall merit approba- 
itself by the diversity of subjects and so t ion and applause than censure and blame, 
humor it contains. The grave description The best works are but a kind of miscel- 
and the wanton story, the moral saying lany, and the cleanest corn is not without 
and the mirthful jest, will illustrate and some chaff; no, not after often winnow- 
altemately relieve each other. mg. Besides, dispraise is the easiest part 

The reader whose temper is spleened SB of learning, and hut at best the offspring 
with the vices and follies now in fashion, of uncharitable wit. Even clown can see 
may gratify his humor with the satires that the furrow is crooked; but where is 
he will here find upon the follies and vices the man that will plow me one straight? 
that were uppermost two or three hundred There is nothing can be lieanl more silly 
years ago. The man whose inclmations so than one’s expressing Ins ignorance of Ins 
are turned to mirth will be pleased to native language; yet, such there are who 
know how the good fellow of a former age can vaunt of acijuirnig a tolerable pcifcc- 
told his jovial tale; and the lover may tion in the French or Italian tongues if 
divert himself with the old fashioned they have been a fortnight in Pans, or a 
sonnet of an amorous poet in Queen Mar- K month in Rome. But show them the most 
garet and Queen Mary’s days.' In a word, elegant thoughts in a Scots dress, they as 
the following collection will he such an- disdainfully as stupidly condemn it as bar- 
other prospect to the eye of the mind as barous. But the true reason is obvious' 
to the outward eye is the vanous meadow, every one that is born never so little 
where flowers of different hue and smell 40 superior to the vulgar would fain distin- 
are mingled together in a heautifnl irregu- giiish themselv es from them by some man- 
larity. ncr or other, and such, it would appear, 

I hope also the reader, when he dips into cannot arrive at a better method. But tbis 
these poems, will not displeased with affected class of fojis give no uneasiness, 
this reflection, that he is stepping back IB not being numerous; for the most part of 
into the times that are past and that exist our gentlemen, who are generally masters 
no more. Thus, the manners and customs of the most useful and jwlitest languages, 

can take pleasure (for a change) to speak 
and rend their own, 


V The ilzteenth centurr. 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON OF 
BANGOUR (1704-1754) 

THE BHAESl OF YARBOW 

IN IMITATION OF THE ANCIENT SCOTS 
MANNER 
1724 

A. Bubk* ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny 
bnde, 

Husk >e, busk yc, my winsome mar- 
row,* 

Busk ye, busk \e, my bonny boun> 
bride. 

And think nae mair on the Braes 
of Yarrow 

5 B Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride t 

Where gat yo that winsome mar- 
row* 

A. I gat her where I dare na wcil be seen, 
Puing the biiks^ on the Biaes of 
Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, ni.\ boiin.^ bonny 
bride, 

10 Weep not, weep not, ni> wiiisonc 
marrow , 

Nor let thy heart lament to IcM^e 

Puing the birks on the Braes of 
Yarrow 


Why rins thy stream, 0 Yarrow,^ 
Yarrow, reidf 

Why on thy braes heard the voice 
of sorrow? 

And why yon melancbolious weids 
Hung on the bonny birks of 
Yarrow? 

Wliat’s yonder floats on the rueful 
rueful flude? 

What’s yonder floats? 0 dule and 
sorrow! 

0 ’tiB he the comely swam I slew 
Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, 0 wash his wounds, his wounds 
in tears. 

His wounds in tears with dule and 
sorrow; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning 
weids, 

And lay him on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, ye sister^ 
sisters sad. 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with 
sorrow; 

And weep around in waeful wise 
His hapless fate on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 


B Why docs she weep, lh> bonny bonny 
bnde? 

Why does she W'eep, thy winsome 
marrow? 

15 And why dare yc nae mair wcil be 
seen 

Piling the birks on the Braes of 
Yarrow ? 

A I^ang maun she weep, laiig maun she, 
maun she weep. 

Idling maun she weep with dule* and 
sorrow , 

And lang maun I nae mair well be 
seen 

-0 Puing the birks on the Braes of 
Yarrow 

For she has tint* her luver, luver 
dear. 

Her luver dear, the cause of sor- 
row; 

And I hae slain the comliest swain 

That eir pn’d birks on the Braes of 
Yarrow 

* banks *ptilllncr the birches 

SRrrav adorn •arlef 

* mate * lost 


Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless 
shield. 

My arm that wrought the deed of 
sorrow. 

The fatal spear that pierc’d liis 
breast. 

Ills comely breast on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee, not to, not to 
hive? 

And warn from fight? but to my 
sorrow 

Too laslily bauld a stronger aim 
Thou mett’st, and fell’st on the 
Braes of Yarrow. 

C. Swreet smells the birk, green gr o ws, 
green grows the grass, 

Y'ellow on Y'arrow’s bank the 
gowan,^ 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan.- 

A, Flows Yarrow sweet? as sweet, as 
sweet flows Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan as 
yellow, 

1 the daisy * flowtaif 
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As sweet smells on its braes the bitk, 

The apple frae its rock as mellow 

Fair was thy luve, fair, fail indeed 
thy luve, 

In flow ’17 bands thou didst him 
fetter; »o 

Tho’ he was fair, and aeil belu\ ’d 
again 

^ Than me he never luv ’d thee bettei 

Busk ye, then busk, my bonny bonny 
bnde, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome 
marrow, 

Busk ye, and luve me on the banks ol 
Weed, 

And think nae mair on the Biae*^ 
of Yarrow. 

^ C How can I busk, a bonny bonn> bnde? 

How can 1 busk, a winsome niai rc»\\ ^ 

How luve him upon the hanks oi 
Tweed, 

That slew my luve on the Braes ot 
Yarrow? 

0 Yarrow fields, may never, iie\e! 
rain 

Nor dew thy tender blossoms f o> er 

For there was basely slain m> line. 

My luve, as he had not been a lover 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of 105 
green. 

His purple vest, ’twas my 
sewing: 

Ah! wretched me' 1 little, little 
kenned 

He was in these to meet his nun 

The boy took out his milk-white, milk- 
white steed, 

Unheedful of my dule and son'ow 

But ere the to-falP of the night 

He lay a corps on the Braes of 
Yarrow 

Much I rejoye’d that waeful, waeful 
day, 

I sang, my voice the woods return- 
ing: 

But lang ere night the spear was 
flown, 

That slew my luve, and left me 
mourning. 

^ What can my barbarous, barbarous 
father do, 

But with his cruel rage pursue me^ 


My luver’s blood is on thy spear, 
How eanst thou, barbarous man, 
then wooe me? 

My happy ustei's ma> be, may be 
proud 

With ciuel and ungentle hooffin’, 

May bid me seek on Yarrow’s Braes 
My lu\ei nailed in Ills coffin 

My brother Douglas ma> upbraid, up- 
braid, 

And strive with threatuing wuids 
to mu\e me. 

My luver’s blood is on thy speai. 
How canst thou e\er bid me lu\e 
thee? 

Yes, >es, prepare the bed, the bed of 
hue. 

With bridal sheets ni> bod\ co\ci, 

Tnbar, ye bndal maids, the door, 

T^et in the expected husband lo\ei 

But who the expected hiibband hub- 
band is? 

His hands, methinks, aie bath’d in 
slaughter 

Ah me* what ghastly specdie’s ^un 
Comes in his pale shroud, hleeding 
after? 

Pale as he is, here lay lum, la\ him 
down, 

0 lay his cold head on in\ pillow , 

Take at?, take a If, these bndal weids, 
And crown m\ careful head w'lth 
willow 

Pale tho’ thou ait, vet best, \et best 
beluv 'd, 

0 could my warmth to life restore 
thee' 

Yet lye all night betw^een niv bi*eists. 
No youth la> ever there before thee 

Pale, pale indeed, 0 hively, luvelv 
youth ! 

Foigive, forgi\e so foul a slauglitei 

And lye all night betw'een inv 
breists; 

No youth shall ever ]\e there after 

Return, return, 0 mournful, mourn- 
ful bride. 

Return, and drv tliy useless soirow 

Tliy luver heeds none of thy sighs. 

He lyes a corp« on the Braes of 
Yarrow 
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DAVID MALLET (1705.1705) 

WILLIAM AND MARGARET 
1724 

’Twas at the ulent solemn hour, 

When night and morning meet, 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 

^ Ajid stood at William’s feet. 

Her face was like an April mom 
Clad in a wintry cloud ; 

And clay-cold was her lily hand 
^ That held her sable shroud. 

So shall the fairest face appear, 

When youth and years are flown. 

Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower. 
That sips the silver dew , 

The rose was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view 

Rut love had, like the canker-worm. 
Consumed her early prime. 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek. 
She died before her time 

''Awake’” she cried, ''thy true love 
calls. 

Come from her midnight grave 
Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save. 

''This IS the dark and dreary hour 
When injured ghosts complain ; 

When yawning graves give up their 
dead, 

To haunt the faithless swam 

''Bethink thee, William, of thv fault. 
Thy pledge and broken oath ! 

And give me back m> maiden vow. 

And give me back my troth 

''Why did you promise love to me. 

And not that promise keepf 
Why did yon swear my eyes were bright. 
Yet leave those eyes to weepf 

"How could yon say my face was fair. 
And yet that faee forsake f 
How could you win my virgin heart, 

^ Yet leave that heart to break f 


"Why did you say my lip was sweet, 
And make the scarlet ]^ef 
And why did I, young, witless maid ! 
Believe the flattering talef 

"That face, alas! no more is fair, 

Those lips no longer red : 

Dark are my eyes, now closed in death, 
And every charm is fled. 

"The hungry worm my sister is; 

This winding-sheet I wear: 

And cold and weary lasts our night, 

Till that last mom appear. 

"But bark! the cock has warned me 
hence; 

A long and last adieu ! 

Come see, false man, how low she lies. 
Who died for love of you.” 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smiled 
With beams of rosy red : 

Pale William quaked in every limb, 

’’’’ And raving left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
Where Margaret’s body lay; 

And stretched him on the green-grass 
turf 

That wrapt her breathless clay 

And thnce he called on Margaret ’s name. 
And thnce he wept full sore; 

Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 

^ And word spake never more’ 


THE BIRK81 OF ENDERMAT 

The smiling morn, the breathing spnng. 
Invite the tuneful birds to sing: 

And while they warble from each spray. 
Love melts the universal lay. 

^ Let us, Amanda, timely wise, 

Like them improve the hour that flies; 
And, in soft raptures, waste the day, 
Among the shades of Bndermay. 

For soon the winter of the year. 

And age, Rfe’s winter, will appear: 

At this, thy living bloom must fade: 

As that will stnp the verdant shade. 
Our taste of pleasure then is o’er; 

Tlie feather’d songsters love no more: 

And when thev droop, and we decay, 
Adieu the shades of Endermay’ 


I bircbet 
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eighteenth gentuby fobebunnebs 


JOHN DYER (1700-1758) 

OBONGAB HILL 
172G 

Silent nymph^ with canons eye, 

Who, the purple ev’ninji:, lie 
On the mountain ’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

B Painting fair the form of things, 

While the yellow linnet sings. 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest with her tale, 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse; 

Now while Phoebus, nding high. 

Gives lustie to the land and sky, 
Grongar Hill invites my song. 

Draw the landskip bright and strong; 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells, 

Sweetly musing Quiet dwells; 

Grongar, in whose silent shade, ^ 
For the modest Muses made, 

So oft I have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sat upon a flow'ry bed. 

With my hand beneath my head. 

While strav’d mv eyes o’er Towy’s flood. 
Over mead and over wood, 

2® From house to house, from hill to hill. 
Till Contemplation had her All. 

About his chequer’d sides I wind, 

And leave his brooks and meads behind. 
And groves and grottoes where I lay. 
And \ istoes^ shooting beams of day 
Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal * 

The mountains round, unhappy fate* 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

®® Withdraw their summits from the skies. 
And lessen as the others rise 
Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newly-risen lull 
Now I gam the mountain ’s brow, 
What a landskip lies below 
No clouds, no vapors inten*ene; 

But the gay, the open scene 
^® Does the face of Nature show 
In all the hues of lieaven ’s bow. 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spr^s around beneatli the siglit. 

Old' castles on the cliffs arise, 

®® Proudly tow’nng in the skies; 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires; 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 

>The mn<ie of paint- *TlRta<i, proRpectR 
Ing 


On the yellow mountain-heads, 

®® Gilds the fleecei^f the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnumber’d nse, 
Beautiful in various dyes; 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 

®0 Xhe yellow beech, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that taper grows. 

The still dy oak with broad-spicad boughs. 
And beyond the purple grove. 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of love I 
®® Gaudy as the op’ning dawn. 

Lies a long and level lawn,^ 

On which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wand ’ring eye 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood. 

His sides are cloth ’d with waving wood. 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look below, 

Whose lagged walls the ivy creeps. 

And m ith lier arms from falling keeps , 

'^® So both a safety from tlie wind 
On mutual dependence And. 

’Tis now the raven ’s bleak abode ; 

’Tis now th’ apartment of the toad; 

And there the lox securely feeds. 

And there the pois’nous adder breeds. 
Conceal’d in ruins, moss, and weeds; 
While, e\ er and anon, there falls 
Huge lieaps of hoarv moulder’d walls. 
Yet Time has seen, tliat lifts the low, 

*® And le\el lavs the lofty brow, 

Has seen this biokeii pile compleat,^ 

Big with the \anitv of slate. 

But transient is the smile of Fate! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the gra\e. 

And see the ii\eis how they nin 
Thro’ woods and meads, in shade and 
sun * 

Sometimes swift and sometimes slow. 
Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endless sleep* 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought. 

To instruct our w*and’iing thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landskip tire the view! 

105 The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 

The woody valleys warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high. 
Roughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tow’r, 

^ grassy field * Comj^leai rimcR with 
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110 The naked rock, the shady bow’r; 

The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm 
See on the mountain ’s southern side, 
110 Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the ev’ning gilds the tide, 

How close and small the he^lges he ' 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye* 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream, 
12® So little distant dangers seem , 

So we mistake the Future’s face, 

Ey’d thro’ Hope’s deluding glass , 

As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colors of the air, 

125 Which, to those who journey near, 
Banen, brown, and rough appear; 

Still we tread the same coarse way; 

The present’s still a cloudy day 
0 may I aith myself agree, 

12® And never covet what I see, 

Content me with an humble shade, 

M\ passions tam’d, mv wishes laid; 

For while our wishes wildly roll. 

We banish quiet from the soul , 

135 >T|g thus the biisv beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and can* 

Now, ev’n now, mv joys run high. 

As on the mountain-turf 1 he , 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

1^® And in the >ale |K*rf nines his wings. 
While the wateis iniiimur deep. 

While the shepherd chaniis* his sheep , 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, 

Now, ev’n now, my io\s run high 
Be full, ve courts’ be great who will; 
Search for Peace w itli all your skill 
Open wide the loftv door. 

Seek her on the marble floor 
’5® Tn vain .ve search, she is not there. 

In vain >e search the domes of Care’ 
Grass and flowers Quiet treads. 

On the meads and mountain-heads. 

Along with Pleasure close ally’d. 

Ever bv each other’s side. 

And often, by the miirm’ring rill. 

Hears the thrush, wlule all is still. 
Within the groves of Orongar Hill 

THE FLEECE 
1757 

From Book I 

Ah, gentle shepherd, thine the lot to 
tend 

400 Of all, that feel distress, the most as- 
sail’d, 

1 controls or cairns by playing upon hla pipe 


Feeble, defenceless: lenient be thy care: 
But spread around thy tenderest dili- 
gence 

In flow’iy spring-time, when the new- 
dropt lamb, 

Tottering with weakness by his mother’s 
side, 

400 Feels the fresh world about him, and 
each thorn. 

Hillock, or furrow, trips his feeble feet 
Oh, guard his meek sweet innocence from 
all 

Th’ innumerous ills, that rush around 
his life , 

Mark the quick kite, with beak and 
talons prone, 

41® Circling the skies to snatch him from 
the plain; 

Observe the lurking crows, beware the 
brake. 

There the sly fox the careless minute 
waits , 

Nor trust thy neighbor’s dog, nor earth, 
nor sky . 

Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide 

4’^ Eunis oft sings his hail, the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food; and oft 
the dam 

O’er her weak twins with empty udder 
mourns, 

Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of 
prey 

Alights, and hops in many turns around, 

42® And tires her also turning: to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest m thine arms 
(iently convey to the warm cote, and oft. 
Between the lark ’s note and the nightin- 
gale ’s. 

His hungry bleating still with tepid milk : 

425 In this soft office may thy children join. 
And charitable habits learn in sport * 

Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy 
flowers . 

Nor vet forget him* life has rising ills: 

42® Various as ether' is the pastoral care • 
Through slow expenence, by a patient 
breast. 

The whole long lesson gradual is at- 
tained. 

By precept after precept, oft received 
With deep attention; such as Nuceus 
sings 

486 To the full vale near Soare’s enamor’d 
brook. 

While all is silence: sweet Hineklean 
swain! 

1 Tbe HUliMtanco <mppoied to fln thr upper regions 
of space 
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Whom rude obseurity severely clasps: 

The muse, howe’er, will deck tby simple 
cell 

With purple violets and primrose flowers, 

Well-pleased tby faithful lessons to re- 
pay. 

• • • • • • 

JAMES THOMSON (1700-1746) 

THE SEASONS 

Prom Winter 
irSJ 1726 

See, Wmter cornea to rule the varied 
year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising tram— 

Vapors, and clouds, and storms. Be these 
my theme, 

These, tliat exalt the soul to solemn 
thought 

^ And heavenly musing. Welcome, kin- 
dred gdooms! 

Cogenial^ horrors, hail! With irequeni 
foot. 

Pleased ha\e I, in my cheerful morn of 
life, 

When nursed by careless solitude I lived 

And sung of Nature with unceasing joy. 

Pleased ha\e I wandered through your 
rough domain, 

Trod the pure virgin-snoa^ myself as 
pure; 

Heard the winds roar, and the big tor- 
rent burst ; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest 
brewed 

In the grim e\ening-8k> Thus passed 
the time. 

Till through the lucid 'chambers of the 
south 

Txioked out the joyous Spring— looked 
out and smiled. 

■ ••••• 

Then comes the father of the tempest 
forth. 

Wrapt in black glooms First, joyless 
rains obscure 

Drive through the mingling skies with 
vapor foul, 

Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake 
the woods 

That grumbling wave below The un- 
sightly plain 

lies a brown deluge; as the low-bent 
clouds 

Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 

Combine, and, deepening into night, shut 
up 

’ooDfnilal 


80 Tiie day’s fair face. The wanderers of 
heaven. 

Each to his home, retire; save those 
that love 

To take their pastime in the troubled air. 

Or skimming flutter round the dimply 
pool. 

The cattle from the uiitasted fields return 
88 And ask, with meaning low, their wonted 
stalls. 

Or ruminate in the contiguous shade 

Thither the household feathery people 
crowd. 

The crest^ cock, with all his female 
train. 

Pensive and dnpping, while the cottage- 
hind 

**0 Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze, and 
taleful there 

Recounts his simple frolic much he 
talks, 

And much he laughs, noi recks the storm 
that blows 

Without, and rattles on his humble roof 
Wide o’er the bnm, with many a tor- 
rent swelled, 

And the mixed luiii ol its banks o’ei- 
spread, 

At last the roused-up river pours along 

Resistless, roaring, dreadful, donn it 
comes. 

From the rude mountain and the mossy 
wild. 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and 
sounding far , 

Then o’er the sanded vallev floating 
spreads, 

Calm, sluggish, silent; till again, con- 
strained 

Between two meeting hills, it bursts a 
way 

Where rocks and aoods o’erhang the 
turbid stream ; 

There, gathering tnple force, rapid and 
deep, 

^88 It boils, and wheels, and foams, and 
thunders through 

Ah! little think the gay licentious 
proud, ' 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence 
surround— 

They, who their thoughtless hours in 
giddy mirth, 

888 And wanton, often cruel, riot waste— 

Ah ! little think they, while they dance 
along. 

How many feel, this very moment, death 

And all the aad variety of pain ; 
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How many unk in the devouring flood, 
S80 Or more devouring flame; how manv 
bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and 
man; 

How nohny pine in want, and dungeon- 
glooms, 

Shut from the common air and common 
use 

Of their own llmb^, how many dnnk the 
oup 

Of baleful giief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery, sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless povert\ . how many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, re- 
morse— 


Unpitied and unheard where misery 
moans. 

Where sickness pines, where thirst and 
hunger bum. 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of 
vice ; 

While in the land of liberty— the land 

Whose e\ery street and public meeting 
glow 

With open freedom— little tyrants raged. 

Snatched the lean morsel from the starv- 
ing mouth. 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tattered 
weed, 

^ Even robbed them of the last of com- 
forts, sleep, 

The free-born Rnfon to the dungeon 
chained 


Whence, tumbled headlong from the 
height of life. 

They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

Even in the \ale. where wisdom loies to 
dwell. 

With friendship, peace, and contempla- 
, tion joined. 

How many, racked with honest passions, 
droop ^ 

In deep letired distiess, how manv stand 

Around the death-bed of their dearest 
friends, 

And point the paiting anguish ’ Thought 
fond man 

Of these, and all the tliousand nameless 
ills 

That one incessant struggle rendei lile. 

One scene of toil, of sufTeiing, and of 
fate, 

Vice in his high caiecr would stand 
appalled. 

And heedless rambling Impulse leain to 
think ; 

The conscious heart of Cbant> would 


Or, as the lust of ciuelty prevailed, 

At pleasure maiked liim with inglorious 
stripes. 

And crushed out lives, by secret bar- 
barous wa>s. 

""8 That for their country would have toiled 
or bled. 

0 great design I il executed well, 

With patient caie and wusdom-teropered 
zeal 

Ye sons of roerc\ ^ >et resume the search ; 

Drag forth the legal monsters into light, 
3S0 Wrench from their hands Oppression’s 
iron rod, 

And bid the cruel feel the pains they 
give 

Much still untouched remains, in this 
rank age, 

ATuch is the patnot’s weeding hand re- 
quired. 

The toils of law'— what dark insidious 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the 
truth 


warm. 

And her wide wish Benevolence dilate , 
The social tear would nse, the social 
sigh; 

And, into deal perfection, giadtial 

bll*5S, 


And lengthen simple justice into trade— 
How glorious were the day that saw 
these broke, ^ 

And every man within the reach of right' 


Redning still the social passions work 
And here can I forget the generou's 
band 


From Summer 
/?*6 1T27 


Who, touched with human woe, ledressive 516 
searched 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jailT 

committfx^ Rpnolnted in 1729 to Invcstlgnte 
the condltionR of Inlls and prlaon^. who dta- 
covered that the warden^hina of prNona were 
bought hv men who were neenstomed to exact 
hea% 3 r feea from prieoners on the penalty of 
Ncvere puniohmenf 


Still let me pieice into the midnight 
depth 

Of >onder grove, of wildest largest 
growth. 

That, forming high in air a woodland 
quire. 

Nods o'er the mount beneath At every 
step, 
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Solemn and slow the shadows blacker 
fall, 

And all is awful listening gloom around. 

These are the haunts of meditation, 
these 

The scenes where ancient bards tiie in- 
spiring breath 

Ecstatic felt, and, from this world re- 
tiied, 

Conversed with angels and immortal 
forms. 

On gracious enands bent — to saie the 
fall 

Of virtue struggling on the brink of vice; 
In waking whispers and repeated dreams 
To hint pure thought, and warn the fa- 
vored soul, 

680 Yqy future trials fated, to piepaic. 

To prompt the poet, who demoted giies 
His muse to better themes , to soothe the 
pangs 

Of dying worth, and from the patriot’s 
breast 

(Backward to mingle in detested w^ar, 

686 But foremost when engaged) to turn the 
death; 

And numberless such offices of love, 
Daily and nightly, zealous to perform. 

686 Thus up the mount, in airy i ision rapt, 
I stray, regardless whither, till the 
sound 

Of a near fall of water every sense 
Wakes from the charm of thought 
swift-shrinking back, 

I check my steps and view the broken 
scene. 

690 Smooth to the slieh iiig brink a copious 
flood 

Rolls fair and placid, wdieie, collected 
all 


And, falling fast from gradual slope to 
slope, 

With wild infracted course and lessened 
roar 

006 Jt gams a safer bed, and steals at last 
Along the mazes of tlie qui^t vale. 

Invited from the cliff, to whose dark 
brow 

He clings, the steep-ascending eagle 
soars 

With upward pinions through the flood 
of day, 

010 And, giving full his bosom to the blaze, 
Gains on the Sun ; while all the tuneful 
race, 

Smit by afflictive noon, disordered droop 
Deep in the thicket, or, from bower to 
bower 

Responsive, force an interrupted strain. 
The stock-do\e only through the forest 
coos, 

Mournfully hoarse, oft ceasing from his 
plaint, 

Short interval of weary woe! again 
The sad idea of his murdered mate. 
Struck from his side by savage fowler’s 
guile, 

880 Across Ins fancy comes, and then re- 
sounds 

A louder song of sorrow through the 
grove 

Beside the dewy border let me sit, 

All in the freshness of the humid air. 
There on that hollowed lock, giotesque 
and wild, 

825 An ample chair moss-lined and over 
head 

By floweiing umbrage shaded , where the 
bee 

Strays diligent, and with the extracted 
balm 


Tn one impetuous toirent, down the steep 

It thundering shoots, and shakes the 
country round 

At first, an azure sheet, it rushes broad, ^871 
696 Then, whitening bv degrees as prone it 
falls, 

And from the loud-resounding rocks 
belowr 

Dashed in a cloud oi foam, il sends 
aloft 

A hoary mist and forms a ceaBeless^875 
shower 

Nor can the tortured wave here find 
repose; 

800 But, raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 

Now flashes o’er the scattered frag- 
ments, now 

Aslant the hollow channel rapid darts: 


Of fragrant woodbine loads his little 
thigh 

• • • • • 

The Sun has lost his rage, his down- 
ward orb 

Shoots nothing now but animating 
warmth 

And vital lustre; that with various ray. 

Lights up the clouds, those beauteous 
robes of heaven. 

Incessant rolled into romantic shapes. 

The dream of waking fancy! Broad 
below, 

Covered with ripening fruits, and swell- 
ing fast 

Into the perfect year, the pregnant earth 

And all her tribes rejoice. Now the soft 
hour 
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ISRO Of walking coineb for linn who lonely loves 
To seek the djstaiit lulls, and there c'oii- 
verse 

With natui*e, there to haiTnonize his heart. 
And in pathetic son^;; to breathe around 
The harmony to others. Social friends, 

1386 Attuned to happy unison of soul— 

To whose exultinj' eve a fairer world. 

Of which the vulg:ar never had a glimpse. 
Displays its eharins, whose minds are 
richly frauf?ht 

With philosophic stores, superior light, 

1390 And in whose breast enthusiastic burns 
Virtue, the sons of interest deem ro- 
mance— 

Now called abroad, enjoy the falling day 
• Now to the verdant portico of woods, 

To nature ’s vast lyceum, forth they walk ; 

1396 3y tiiat kind school where no proud mas- 
ter reigns. 

The full free converse of the friendh 
heart. 

Improving and impro\ed Now from the 
world, 

Sacred to sweet retirement, lo\eis steal. 
And pour then souls in transport, which 
tlie sire 

1400 Of lo\e approNinir hears, and calls it 
good 

Fioni Autimn 
1710 

330 But see the fading man> -colored woods. 
Shade deepenina o\er shade, the countI^ 
round 

Imbrown; a crowded umbiaue, dusk and 
dun. 

Of everv hue from wan declinina areen 
To soot> dark. These now the lonesome 
muse, 

355 l^w-whispering, lead into tlieir leaf 
htrown ivalks, 

And give the season in its latest mcw 
M eantime, Imht shadowMng all, a sober 
calm 

Fleeces' unbounded ethei , wdiose least 
wave 

Stands tremulous, uncertain wheie to turn 

300 The gentle current ; while, illumined wide. 
The dewy-skiited clouds mibilie the sun. 
And through their lucid veil his softened 
force 

Shed o'er the peaceful world Then is 
the time 

For those whom wisdom and whom na- 
ture charm 

966 To steal themselves from the degenerate 
crowd, 

' ipreadi over like a flceoe 


And soar above this little scene of 
things— 

To tread low'-thoiighted \ ice beneath 
their feet, 

To soothe the throbbing passions into 
peace, 

And woo lone Quiet in her silent walks. 

970 Thus solitaiy, and in pensive guise. 

Oft let me wander o ’er the russet mead. 

And through the saddened grove, where 
scarce is heard 

One dying strain to cheer the woodman ’s 
toil 

Haply some widowed songster pours his 
plaint 

376 Par jn faint warblings through the 
tawny' copse; 

While congregated thrushes, linnets, 
larks. 

And each wild throat whose artless 
strains so late 

Swelled all the music of the swarming 
shades. 

Robbed of their tuneful souls, now shiv- 
ering sit 

3*0 On the dead tree, a dull despondent 
flock. 

With not a brightness waMng o^er their 
plumes, 

And naught save chatteiing discord in 
tlieir note. 

Oh, let not, aimed from some inliiiman 
eye. 

The gun the music of the coming year 

‘'*3 Destroy, and harmless, unsuspecting 
harm, 

Lay the weak tubes, a miserable prey, 

In mingled murder fluttering on the 
ground f 

The ]>ale descending a ear, yet pleasing 
still, 

A gentler mood inspires, for now the 
leaf 

090 Tneessant rustles from the mournful 
grove, 

Oft staitling piicli as studious walk lie- 
low. 

And slowlv circles 11iroiu>h the waving 
air. 

Rut, sliould a quicker biee/e amid the 
boughs 

Sob, o’er the sk> the leafy deluge 
streams . 

396 Till, choked and matted with the dreary 
shower, 

The forest-walks, at e^erv rising gale. 

Roll wide the wither’d waste, and whistle 
bleak. 

> vcUowWh brown 
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Fled IS the blasted verdure of the fields; 

Audi edirunk into their beds, the fiowery 
race 

1000 Their sunny robes resi^. Even what 
lemained 

Of bolder fruits falls from the nake<l 
tree; 

And— ‘Woods, fields, gardens, orchaids, 
all around— 

The desolated prospect thrills the soul 
He comes’ he comes’ in e\ery breere 
the Power 

1005 Of Philosophic Melancholy comes! 

His near approach the sudden-starting 
tear, 

The glowing cheek, the mild dejected am 

The softened feature, and the heating 
heart, 

Pierced deep with manv a virtuous pang, 
declare 

1010 O'er all the soul his sacred infiuence 
breathes; 

Tnfiames imagination , through the breast 

Infuses every tenderness, and far 

Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling 
thought. 

Ten thousand thousand fieet ideas, such 

As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 

('roa*d fast into the mind’s creatne e\c 


• ••••« 
Meanwhile the moon, 

Full-orbed and breaking through the 
scattered clouds, 

Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned 
east. 

Tunied to the sun diie<*t, her spotted 
disk 

(Where mountains rise, umbrageous 
dales descend, 

And caverns deep, as optic tubedesciies) 

A smaller eaith, gnes all his bla/c 
again. 

Void of its fiame, and sheds a softer 
da> 

Now through the passing cloud she seems 
to stoop. • 

Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime 

Wide the pale deluge floats, and stream- 
ing mild 

0*er the skied mountain to the shad- 
o\^v \ale, 

While rocks and floods lefiect the qui\- 
enncT gleam. 

The whole air wdiitcns with a boundless 
tide 

Of siher radiance trembling round the 
w*orld. 


As fast the corres|iondent passions rise. 0 Nature’ all-suflicient ’ o\er all 
As varied, and as high— devotion raised Knncii me with the ktiowledsrc of thv 
• To raptiiie, and divine astonishment; works, 

1020 The love of nature unconfined, and, chief. Snatch me to hea\eii th\ rolling won- 
Of human race; the large ambitious wish ders there. 

To make them blest, the sigh for suffer- Woild beyond woild, iii infinite extent 
ing worth I'roiuselv scattered o’er the blue im- 

Tjost m obscurity , the noble scorn meiisc. 

Of tvrant pride, the fearless great re- Show me, then motions, jieriods, and 
sol\e, their laws 


1026 The wonder which the dying patriot 
diaws, 

Inspiring glorv through remotest time. 

The awakened throb for virtue and for 
fame; 

The svmpathies of love and iiiendship 
dear. 

With all the social offspring of the heait 
1030 Oh’ bear me then to vast embowering 
shades. 

To twilight groves, and visionary vales. 

To weeping grottoes, and prophetic 
glooms ; 

Where angel forms athwart the solemn 
dusk, 

Tremendous, sweep, or seem to sweep 
along; 

1035 And voices more than human, through 
the void 

Deep-sounding, seize the enthusiastic ear 


(hve me to scan , through the diM>]osing 
deep 

Light my blind wav the mineral stiatn 
there, 

Thrust blooming thence the vegetable 
woi Id . 

O’er that the rising system, more com- 
plex, 

Of animalb; and, hit^lier btill, the mind, 

The vane<l scene of quick-compounded 
thought, 

And where the mixing itassions endless 
shift ; 

These ever open to my ravished ^e— 

A search, the flight of time can ne’er 
exhaust’ 

But, if to that unequal— if the blood 

In sluggish streams about my heart forbid 

That b^t ambition— under closing shade«« 

Inglorious lay me by the lowly brook, 
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Aod whisper to ui> di earns. From thee 

Dwell all on thee, with thee eouclude 
my song; 

And let me iiexer, novel stray from llieo^ 


A HYMN ON THE SEASONS 
1730 

These, as they ohange, Almighty Father! 
these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling yeai 

Is full of thee Forth in the pleasing 
spring 

Th\ beauty walks, thy tenderness and 
love. 

& Wide flush the fields, the softening air 
is balm, 

Echo the mountains round, the forest 
smiles , 

And every sense, and e\ ery heart, is jo\ 

Then comes thy glory in the summer* 
months, 

With lifdit and heat refulgent ' Then thy 
sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swell- 
ing year 

And oft thy \oiee in dreadful thunder 
speaks, 

And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling 
etre, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whib- 
penng gales 

Th> bounty shines in autumn iineon* 
fined, 

IS And spreads a common feast for all 
that lives. 

In winter awful thou! with clouds and 
storms 

Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tem- 
pest rolled. 

Majestic daikiie««s» on the whirlwind's 
wing 

Riding sublime, thou hidst the world 
adore. 

And humble'^t nature with thv northern 
blast. 


Mysterious round* what skill, what 
force divine, 

Deep-felt in these appear * a simple tram. 
Yet so delightful mixed, w'lth such kind 


art, 

Such beauty and beneficenee combined, 
*5 Shade unpereeived so softening into 
shade, 

And all so forming an harmonious 
whole 


That, as they still sueeeed, they ravish 
still. 

But, wandenng oft with brute uncon- 
scious gaze, 

Man marks not tliee, marks not the 
mighty iiaud 

That, ciei busy, wheels the silent spheres. 
Works in the secret deep, shoots steam- 
ing thence 

The fair profusion that o'erspirads the 
spring, 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming 
day, 

Feeds every creature, hurls the tempest 
forth, 

And, as on earth this grateful change 
revolves, 

With transport toiiche«( all the springs 
of life 

Nature, attend ! join, every living soul 
Beneath the spacious temple of the 
sky. 

In adoration join, and ardent raise 
One general song * To him, ye vocal 
gales, 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your fresh- 
ness breathes* 

Oh ! talk of him in solitary glooms, 
Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely-wav- 
ing pine 

Fills the blown shade with a religions 
aw'e. 

And \e, whose bolder note is heard afar. 
Who shake the astonished world, lift 
higii to heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom 
>ou rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trem- 
bling nils; 

And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and pro- 
found ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid 
maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself, 
Sound his stupendous praise, whose 
^ater voice 

Or bids vou roar or bids your roarings 
fall 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, 
and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to him, whose snn 
exalts, 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose 
pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend; ye harvests, wave to 
him— 


ihrilllsnt; rsdlsnt 
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Breathe }oiir biill boxijj; into the ica^KH \ 
heart 

As home he ^^oeb beneath tlie joyouh 
^ moon. 

Ye that keep watch in hea\en, as earth 
asleep 

Unconscioub lies, effuse' your mildest 
beams, 

Ye constellations f while your angels 
strike 

Amid the spangled sky the silver lyre 
Qreat source of day* best image here 
below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide 
From world to world the vital orenn 
round! 

On nature write with every beam his 
praise. 

The thunder rolls* be hushed the pros- 
trate world 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn 
hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills, ^e mossy 
rocks. 

Retain the sound, the broad responsive 
low. 

Ye valleys, raise; for the Great Shep- 
herd reigns. 

And his unsuffering kingdom yet will 
come 

Te woodlands all, awake a boundless 
song 

Burst from the groves; and, when the 
restless day, 

Expinng, lays the warbling world asleep. 
Sweetest of birds, sweet Philomela * 
charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night 
his praise! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation 
smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue 
of all. 

Crown the great hymn* In swarming 
cities vast. 

Assembled men, to the deep organ 
join 

The long-resounding voice, oft breaking 
clear 

At solemn pauses through the swelling 
bass ; 

And, as each mingling flame increases 
each. 

In one united ardor rise to heaven 
Or, if you rather choo««e the rural shade. 
And find a fane in every sacred grove, 
There let the shepherd’s flute, the vir- 
gin’s lay, 

^■end forth 


The prompting seraph, and the poet’s 
l>re 

Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer- 
ray 

Russets the plain, inspiring autunm 
gleams, 

Or winter rises in the blackening east. 
Be my tongue mute, ray fancy paint no 
more, 

And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 

Should fate command me to the far- 
thest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous 
climes. 

Rivers unknown to song, where first the 
sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting 
beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles, ’tis nought 
to me. 

Since God is ever present, e\er felt. 

In the \oid waste as in the city full. 
And where he vital spreads there must 
be joy. 

When e\en at last the solemn hour shall 
come, 

And wmg my mystic flight to future 
worlds, 

I cheerful ill obe\ , there, with new 
powers, 

Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Whore uni\ersal lo\e not smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their 
sons, 

^ From seeming e\il still educing good. 
And better thence again, and better still. 
In infinite progression But T lose 
Myself m him, in light ineffable* 

Come then, expressive Silence, muse his 
praise 

THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE 
t73G-J^8 1748 

Prom Canto I 

Tho Castlo lilaht' ot Indolence, 

Xiid its falM* luMin , 

When* for a tinio alas • 

Wc lived right Jolllly 

O mortal man, who livest here by toil, 

Do not complain of this thy hard 
estate, 

That like an emmel® thou must exer 
moil 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date.* 

> called; named 
*ant 

•‘•In the Rwent of thy face ahalt thou eat 

hiead.**— GracNM, *5 10 
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B And| oertes, there is for it reason 
great; 

For, though sometimes it makes thee 
weep and wail, 

And curse thy stars, and early drudge 
and late, 

Withouten that would come an heavier 
bale. 

Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases 
pale. 

In lowly dale, fast by a ri\er’s side, 

With woody hill o’er lull encompassed 
round, 

A most enchanting' wizard did abide, 

Than wliom a fiend more fell is no- 
where found 

It was, I ween,’ a lovely spot of 
giound; 

And there a season at ween June and 
May, 

Half prankt with spring, wutli summer 
half imbrowned, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth 
to say. 

No living wight could work, ne car^d 
even for play. 

Was nought around but images of rest 

20 • Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns 
between ; 

And flowery beds that slumbrous in- 
fluence kest,^ 

From poppies breathed, and beds of 
pleasant gieen, 

Where never yet was creeping creature 
seen. 

Meantime unnumbered glittering sti eain- 
lets played, 

20 And hurled everywhere their wateis 
sheen ; 

That, as the 3 ' bickeied thiough the 
sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling 
niurniiir made 

Joined to the pi at tic of the purling 
rills, 

Were heard the lowing lieids along 
the vale, 

20 And flocks loud-bleatiiig fiom the dis- 
tant hills. 

And vacant* shepheids piping in the 
dale* 

And now and then sweet Philomel 
would wail. 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest 
deep. 


86 


That drowsy rustled to the sighing 
gale; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did 
keep; 

Yet all these souiidb ^blent^ inclinM all 
to sleep. 


Full in the passage of the vale, above, 
A bablc, silent, bolemu forest stood, 
Where nought but shadowy forms weie 
seen to move, 

^0 As Idless fancied in her dreaming 
mood. 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, ay waving to and 
fro, 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the 
blood ; 

And where this valley winded out, 
below, 

46 Xhe murmuring mam was heard, and 
scarcely heard, to flow 


A pleasmg land of drowqrhed it was* 

Of dreams that wave before the half- 
shut eye. 

And of gay castles in the clouds that 
pass. 

For ever flushing round a summer sky* 
26 There eke the soh delights, that witch- 
ingly 

Instil a wanton bueetness through the 
breast. 

And the calm ]>leasures always hov- 
ered nigh; 

But whate’er smacked of no^ance, or 
unrest. 

Was far far off expelled from this deli- 
cious nest s 


22 The landskip such, inspiring perfect 
ease, 

Wheie Indolence (for bu the vvizaid 
highl)- 

Close-hul hib castle mid embowenng 
trees, 

That half shut out the beams of Phoe- 
bus bright. 

And made a kind of checkered day 
and night 

26 Meanwhile, iinecabing at the massy 
gate, 

Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked 
wight 

Was placed, and, to Ins lute, of cruel 
fate 

\tu1 labor haisli complained, lamenting 
man’s estate 

> blended *wa«ct11ed 


i think 


>CBHt 


• pare free 
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Thither continual pilgrims crowded 
still 

From all the roads of earth that pass 
there by: 

For, as they chaunced to breathe on 
neighboring hill, 

The freshness of this valley smote 
their eye, 

And drew them ever and anon more 
nigh. 

Till clustering round the enchanter 
false they hung, 

Ymolten^ with his syren melody ; 

While o’er th’ enfeebling lute his 
hand he flung, 

And to the trembling chord these tempt- 
ing verses sung: 

100 


^'Behold! ye pilgnms of this earth, 
behold * 

See all but man with unearned pleas- 
ure gay. 

See her bright robes the butterfly un- 
fold. 

Broke from her wintry tomb in prime 
of May. 

What youthful bride can ecpial her 105 
array f 

Who can with her for eas> pleasure 
vie? 

From mead to mead with gentle uing 
to strav, 

so From flower to flower on balmy gales 
to fly, 

Ts all she has to do beneath the radiant 

sky no 


Behold the merr\ miuhtrels of the 
mom, 

Tlie swarming feongsters of the care- 
less grove, 

Ten thousand throats tliat, from the 
flowering thorn, 

00 Hymn their good and carol sweet 

of love, 115 

Such grateful kindly raptures them 
emoye!* 

Tb^ neither plough nur sow; nc,*' fit 
for flail. 

E’er to the bam the nodding sheaves 
they^ drove; 

Vet theirs each harvest dancing in 
the gale, 

00 Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles 
along the vale. 


1 melted 

'move (cp emotloD) 


’‘Outcast of Nature, man I the wretched 
thrall 

Of bitter-dropping sweat, of sweltry 
pain. 

Of cares that eat away th} heart with 
gall, 

And of the vices, an inhuman train, 

That all proceed from sa\age thirst 
of gain : 

For when hard-hearted Interest drat 
began 

To poison earth, Astraea left the plam , 

Guile, Violence, and Murder seized on 
man, 

And, for soft milk> streams, with blood 
the nvers ran. 

’^Come, ye, who still the cumbrous 
load of life 

Push hard up hill; but, as the farthest 
steep 

You trust to gam, and put an end to 
strife, 

Down thunders back the stone witii 
mighty sweep, 

And hurls >our labors to the \ alley 
deep. 

Forever vain come, and withouten fee 

I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 

Your caies, vour toils, will steep you 
in a sea 

Of full delight 0 come, ye weary 
wights, to me’ 

’’With me, you need not rise at early 
dawn. 

To pass the joyless da> in \arious 
stounds,^ 

Or, louting low, on upstart fortune 
fawn, 

And sell fair honor for some iialtry 
pounds , 

Or through the city take >our dirty 
rounds 

To cheat, and dun, and he, and visit 
F»y» 

Now flattering base, now pung secret 
wounds; 

Or prowl in courts of law for human 
prey. 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad 
highway. 

”Xo cocks, with me, to rustic labor 
call, 

From village on to village sounding 
clear; 

*acbes; s orrew s 
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ISO To tardy swam do shnll-voiced ma- 
trons squall; 

No dogs, no babes, no wives to stun 
your ear; 

No hammers thump; no horrid black- 
smith sear, 

Ne noisy tradesman your sweet slum- 
bers start 

With sounds that are a misery to hear. 

1S5 But 111 ] is ealra as would delight the 
heart 

Of Sybarite^ of old, all nature, and all 


‘‘Here nought but candor reigns, in- 
dulgent ease, 

Good-natured lounging, sauntering up 
and down 

They who are pleased themsehes must 
always please, 

^30 On others’ ways they ne\er squint ^ 
frown. 

Nor heed what ha])s in hamlet or in 
town 

Thus, from the souiee of tender Indo- 
lence, 

With milk\ hloo<l the heart is o\er- 
flown, 

Is soothed and sweetened bv the social 


sense, 

1*6 For interest, envv, pnde, and strife are 
banished hence 


‘^What, hat is iirtue but repose of 
mindf 

A pure etheieal calm tliat knows no 
storm, 

Above the reach uf wild nmbitioirs 
wind, 

Abo\e those passions that this world 
deform, 

^^6 And torture man, a proud maliiniant 
worm ! 

But here, instead, soft gules of passion ^^6 

pla^, 

And gentiv stir the heart, tlierebv to 
form 

A quicker sen'^e of jov. as breezes 
stray 

Across the enlnened skies, and make 
them still more gay. 

14B “The best of men have ever lo\ed re- 
pose: ’^6 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fra\ , 

Where the soul sours, and gradual 
rancor grows, 

^ An tahshttint of SybRiin. Ttalv, n rltr noted 

for ln\uiioii«i living 


Imbittered more from peevish day to 
day. 

Even those whom fame has lent her 
fairest ray, 

The most renowned of worthy wights 
of yore, 

From a base world at last ]ia\e stolen 
away: 

So Scipio, to the soft Cumaean shore 

Ketiring, tasted joy he never knew be- 
fore. 

'^But if a little exercise you chuse, 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden 
here. 

Amid the groves you may indulge the 
muse. 

Or tend the blooms, and deck the ver- 
nal year; 

Or softly stealing, with >our w'atery 
gear. 

Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted 
fry 

You may delude the whilst, amused, 
you hear 

Now the hoarse stream, and now the 
zephyr’s sigh, 

Attuned to the birds, and woodland 
melody 

‘*0 grievous follj ’ to heap up estate. 

Ixising the davs you see beneath the 
sun; 

When, sudden, comes blind unrelent- 
ing fate. 

And gives the untasted portion you 
lia\e won 

With ruthless toil, and manv a wretch 
undone. 

To those w ho mock > oii gone to Pluto ’s 
reign, . 

There witli sad ghosts to pine, and 
shadows dun 

But sure it is of vanities most vain. 

To toil for what you bore iintoiling may 
obtain ” 

Tie ceased Rut still their trembling 
ears retained 

The deep vibrations of Ins w*itching 
song. 

That, by a kind of magic power, con- 
strained 

To enter in, pell-mell, the listening 
throng. 

Heaps poured on heaps, and yet they 
slipt along 

In silent ease* as when, beneath the 
beam 
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Of summer moons, the distant woods 
among, 

Or by some flood all silvered with the 2: 
gleam, 

18® The soft-embodied fays through airy 
portal stream. 

By the smooth demon so it ordered was, 

And here his baneful bounty first 
began: 

Though some there were who would 
not furtlier pabs. 

And his alluring baits suspected ban.' 2 : 

188 The wise distrust the too lair-spoken 
man. 

Yet tlirough the gate they cast a w ish- 
ful eye 

Not to mo>e on, perdie,* is all they 
can; 

For, do their \ery best, they cannot 

fly. 

But often eaeli way look, and often 2 
solely sigh 

188 When this the watchful wicked w i/ard 
saw, 

With sudden spring he leaped u{X)n 
them strait, 

And, soon as touched b\ his unhal- 
lowed paw. 

They found themselves within the 
cursed gate, 

Full hard to be repassed, like that of 2 ; 
Fate 

185 Not stronger were of old the giant- 
crew. 

Who sought to pull high Jo\e from 
regal state,* 

Though feeble wretch he seemed, of 
sallow hue* 

Ccitcs, who bides his grasji, will that 
encountei rue. 


Waked bv the crowd, slow from his 
bench arose 

A comely full-spread )>orter, swoln 
with sleep* 

818 ITis calm, broad, thoughtless asiTect 
breathed repose. 

And in sweet torpor he was plunged 
deep, 

Ne could himself from ceaseless pawn- 
ing keep ; 

While o’er his eyes the drowsy liquor 
ran, 

»liavc "Thp Titans, who re- 

■ Ad oath from the belled agatnet Jn- 

French, par Dieu» by piter 

God 


Through which his half-waked soul 
would faintly peep. 

Then, taking his black staff, be called 
Lis man. 

And loused himself as much as rouse 
himself he can. 

The lad leai>ed lightly at Ins master’s 
call. 

He was, to weet,^ a little roguish page, 
Saxe sleep and play who ninuled 
nought at all, 

Like most the untaught striplings of 
his age 

Tins boy be kept each band to disen- 

gapre, 

Garters and buckles, tusk for him 
unfit, 

But ill-becoming his graxe personage. 
And which his portl> paunch would 
not permit. 

So this same limber page to all per- 
form^ if. 

Meantime the master-porter wide dis- 
plaved 

Gieat store of caps, of slippers, and ol 
gowns. 

Wherewith he those who entered in 
ai laved, 

Loose as the breeze that plavs along 
the downs. 

And waxes the summer woofls when 
ex^ning frowns 

0 fair undress, best dress' it checks 
no \*ejn, 

But exerv flowing limb in pleasure 
drowns. 

And heightens ease with grace This 
done, right fain 

Sir Porter sat him down, and turned to 
sleep again 

Thus ea8> rolled, they to the fountain 
sped. 

That in the middle of the court up 
threw 

A stream, high-spouting from its liquid 
bed, 

And falling back again in dii/z]> dew 
There each deep draughts, as deep he 
thirsted, drew*. 

It was a fountain of Nepenthe* rare 
Whence, as Dan* Homer sings,* huge 
pleasaiince grew*, 

1 nn tnr as nno could and Rorrow 
tell * Ijord , manter 

* A drug mblch causes * OdyMfp, 4, 220 It. 
forget fulneaa of palu 
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And sweet oblivion of vile earthly 
care, 

Fair prladsoine waking^ thou^lit8, and 
joyous dreams more fair. 

This nte performed, all inly pleased 
and still, 

24ri Withouten trump' was proclamation 276 
made — 

^^Ye sons of Indolence, do what yon 
will ; 

And wander where you list, through 
hall or glade 

Re no man’s pleasure for another’s 
staid * 

Ijet each as likes him best ins hours 
employ, 

And curst be he who minds Ins neigh- 
bor’s trade 1 

Here dwells kind ease, and iiniepro\- 
ing joy 

He little merits bliss who others can 
annoy.” 

Strait of these endless numbers, 
swarming round 

As thick as idle motes m <!unny 

ray> 

256 Not one eftsoons^ m Mew was to be 2W 
found. 

Rut e\ery man stiollo<l otT his o^n 
glad way 

Wide o’er this ample court’s blank 
area. 

With all the lodges that thereto per- 
tained. 

No living creature could be seen to 
stra\ ; 

260 While solitude and perfect silence 
reipned 

So that to think you dreamt \ou almost 
was constrained 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid 
Isles, 

Placed far amid the melancholy main, 

(Whether it be lone fanc> him be- 
guiles, 

Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 

To stand embodied to our senses plain) 

Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 

The whilst in ocean Phoebus dips his 
wain,* 

A vast assembly moving to and fro; 

270 Then all at once in air dissolves the 
wondrous show. 

* tmmpct 

* Imnediately 

* while the nun Rod dips his wagon, — f c , while 

the Aim ii Hotting 


Ye gods of quiet, and of sleep pro- 
found, 

Whose soft dominion o’er this castle 
sways. 

And all the widely-silent places round, 

Forgive me, if m> trembling pen dis- 
plays 

What never yet was sung in mortal 
lays. 

Rut how shall 1 attempt such arduous 
string? 

I who have spent my nights and 
nightly days 

In this soul-deadening place, loose- 
loitermg — 

Ah* how shall I for this uprear my 
moulted wing? 

Come on, m> muse, nor stoop to low 
despair, 

Thou imp of Jo\e, touched by celestial 
Are* 

Thou yet shalt sing of war, and actions 
fair, 

Which the bold sons of Rntain will 
inspire, 

Of ancient bards thou \et bhalt sweep 
the lyre, 

Thou yet bhalt tread in tragic pall the 
btago, 

Paint love’b enchanting woes, the 
heio’s ire. 

The bage’b calm, the patriot’s noble 
rage, 

Dashing corruption down through o\ery 
worthless age. 

The doors, that knew no shrill alarm- 
ing bell, 

Ne cursed knocker plied by villain’s 
hand, 

Self-opened into halls, where, who can 
tell 

What elegance and grandeur wide ex- 
pand 

The pnde of Turkey and of Persia 
land? 

Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets car- 
pets spread. 

And couches stretched around in seemly 
band ; 

And endless pillows rise to prop the 
head ; 

So that each spacious room was one full- 
swelling bed 

And everywhere huge covered tables 
stood. 

With wines bigh-flavored and rich 
viands crowned; 
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300 Whatever epnghtly juice or tasteful ^ 
food 

On the green boeom of this Earth are 
found, 

And all old Ocean genders in liis 
round — 

Some hand unseen these silenth dis- 
played. 

Even undemanded by a sign or sound, 

You need but wish, and, instanth ^ 
obeyed, 

Fair-rang^ tlie dishes rose, and thick 
the glasses played. 

Here freedom reigned without the 
least alloy, 

Nor gossip’s tale, nor ancient maid- 
en’s gall, 

Nor saintly spleen durst miiimiir at 
our joy, 

And with envenomed toncriie our 
pleasures pall 

For wh>f there vias but one eient 
rule for all , 

To wit, that each should work liis own 
desire, 

And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it iiiav 
fall, 

Or melt the time in love, oi nake the 
hie. 

And carol what, iinhul, the Muses ninrht ^4 
inspiie 


0 Toil was not then. Of nothing took 
they heed, 

But with wild beasts the silvan war to 
wage. 

And o’er vast plains their herds and 
flocks to feed* 

Blest sons of nature thev * true golden 
age indeed f 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls. 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal Innd- 
skips use. 

Or Autumn’s varied shades imbrown 
the walls 

Now the black tempest strikes the 
astonished eyes, 

Now down the steep the flashing tor- 
rent flies, 

The trembling sun now pla.vs o’er 
ocean blue, 

^ And now rude inouiitainb frown amid 
the skies, 

Whate’er Lorrain light -touched witli 
softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dasheii, 01 leamM 
Poussin drew 

Each sound too heie to languishinent 
inclined. 

Lulled the weak Imisoiu, and induced 
ease 

Aerial music 111 the warbling wind, 

At distance rising oft, hv small de- 


The looms with eostl.v tafiestrj^ vvete 
hung, 

Where was inwoven many a gentle 
tale, 

Such as of old the rural poets sung 

Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale* 

Reclining lovers, in the lonel> dale, 

Poured forth at large the sweetly tor- 
tured heart; 

Or, looking tender passion, swelled the 
gale. 

And taught ehanned echo to resound 
their smart. 

While flocks, woods, streams around, re- 
pose and peace impart 

Those pleased the most, where, by a 
cunning hand, 

Depeinten^ was the patriarchal age; 

What time Dan Abraham left the Chal- 
dee land. 

And pastured on from verdant stage 
to stage. 

Where fields and fountains fresh 
could best engage.* 

> depicted ; pilntod * OtneMn, 11 .^1. 


grees, 

Nearer and nearer came, till o’er the 
trees 

It hung, and breathed siicli soul-dis- 
solving airs 

As did, alas' with sott (perdition 
please 

Entangled deep in its enciianting 
snares. 

The listening heart forgot all duties and 
all cares 

A certain music, never known before, 

Here soothed the pensive melancholy 
mind. 

Full easily obtaineil Behoves no more. 

But sidelong to the gently-waving wind 

To lay the well-tuned instrument re- 
clined; 

From which, with airy flying fingers 
light. 

Beyond each mortal touch the most 
refined, 

The god of winds drew sounds of deep 
deliglit 

S60 Whence, with just cause, the Harp of 
iEolns it higfat. 
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All me! wbat hand can touch the 
Btnngs so ftne^ 

Who up lofty diapasan' roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs 
. divine, 

Then let them down again into the 
soulf 

Now rising love they fanned; now 
pleasing dole 

They breathed, in tender musings, 
through the heart; 

And now a graver sacred strain they 
stole. 

As when seraphic hands an hymn im- 
part • 

Wild warbling Nature all, above the 
reach of Art* 

Such the gay splendor, the luMinoiis 
state. 

Of Caliphs® old, who on the Tygri**^ 
shore. 

In m]ght\ Bagdat, populous and 
greal. 

Held their blight court, where a as of 
ladies store; 

And lerse, lo\e, imisie still the gai- 
land woic 

When sleep was eo>, the banl in wait- 
ing theie 

Cheered the lone midnight with the 
muse ’h lore , 

ComiKising muHie bade his dreams he 
fair. 

And music lent new gladness to the 
morning air 


And hither Morpheus sent lus kindest 
dreams, 

Raising a world of gayer tinct and 
grace, 

O’er winch were shadowy east Elysiau 
gleams. 

That played in wa\ing lights from 
plaee to place, 

And shed a roseate smile on nature’s 
face 

Not Titian’s pencil e’er could so 
array. 

So fleece with clouds the pure ethereal 
space; 

Ne could it e’er such melting forms 
display. 

As loose on flowery beds all languishingly 
lay. 


One great amusement of our house- 
hold was— 

In a huge crystal magic globe to spy, 

Still as you turned it, all things that 
do pass 

U|X)n this ant-hill earth, where eon- 
stantly 

Of idl>-bu8y men the lestless fry 

Run bustling to and fro with foolisli 
liaste 

In search of pleasures vain, that from 
them fly, 

Or which, obtained, the caitiffs dare 
not taste: 

When nothing is enjoyed, can there be 
greater waste! 


Near the pavilions where we slept, 
still ran 

Soft-tinkling streams, and dashing 
waters fell, 

And sobbing breezes sighed, and oft ... 
began 

(So worked the wizard) wiiitrv storms 
to swell, 

As heaven and earth tlie\ would to- 
gether mell 

At doors and window^**, threatening, 
seemed to call ... 

The demons of the temiiest, growling 
fell. 

Yet the least entrance found they none 
at all ; 

Whence sweeter grew our sleep, secure 
in massy hall 


* entire comnaeii of toneh ^ ^ 

>Ct11pb ih tne title of the rocceMors of Moham- 

mM. now elalmed hv the Rnltan of Tnrke% 

* mlnele 
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Of Vanity the Mirror this was called 

Here you a muckworm of the town 
might see 

At his dull desk, amid his ledgers 
stalled, 

Eat up with carking care and penurie, 

Most like to carcase ]>aiched on gal- 
low-tree 

‘*A penny saved is a penny got” — 

Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepeth 
he, 

Ne of its rigor will he bate a jot, 

Till it has quenched his fire, and han- 
ishM his pot 

Strait from the filth of this low grub, 
heboid! 

Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spend- 
thrift heir. 

All glossy gay, enamelled all with gold. 

The silly tenant of the summer-air. 

Tn follv lost, of nothing takes he eare; 
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Pimps, lawyers, 8tewardb,-4iarlot8, flat- 
terers vile. 

And thieving tradesmen him among 
them share 

His father’s ghost from Limbo-lake 
the while 

Sees this, which more damnation doth 
upon him pile 

480 This globe portrayed the race of 
learned men, 

Still at their books, and turning o’er 
the page. 

Backwards and forwards oft the> 
snatch the pen 

As if inspired, and m a Thespian' 
rage; 

Then write, and blot, as would your 
ruth engage. 

466 Why, authors, all this scrawl and 
scribbling soret 

To lose the present, gain the future 
ege, 

PraisM to be when you can hear no 
more, 

And much enriched witli fame when use- 
less worldly stored 


A bard here dwelt, more fat than baid 
beseems 

606 Who, void of en\y, guile, and lust of 
gam. 

On virtue still, and nature’s pleasing 
themes, 

Poured forth his unpremeditated strain. 

The world forsaking with a calm dis- 
dam* 

Here laughed he caieless in his eas> 
seat, 

618 Here quaffed, encircled with the ]ov- 
ous train , 

Oft moralizing sage; his ditty sweet 
He loathed much to wrrite, ne car^d to 
repeat* 


Full oft by holy feet our ground was 
trod; 

Of clerks* good plenty here you mote 
espy. 

616 jV. little, round, fat, oily man of God 

Was one I chiefly marked among the 
fry* 

He had a roguish twinkle in his eye. 


s tragic (Thespis wan tbe reputed founder of 

*Llne?%4-12 contain a portrait of Thomson 
himself, with the exceptloif of 1 604, tbe 
■tansa Is ascribed to Lord Lyttleton, an Eng- 
Usb author and politician 
* clergyman , priests 


And shone all glittering with ungodly 
dew, 

If a tight' damsel chanced to tnppen 
by, 

620 Which when obser\ed, he shrunk into 
his mew,* 

And straight would recollect his piety 
anew * 


TELL ME, THOU SOUL OF HER I LOVE 

Tell me, thou soul of her 1 love, 

Ah f tell me, whither art thou fled f 
To what delightful world above, 
Appointed tor the happy deadT 

6 Or dobt thou fiee at pleasure roam. 

And sometimes share thy lover’s woe 
Where, void of thee, liis cheerless home 
Can now, alas! no comfort know? 

Oh' if thou hoverest round my walk, 

'8 While, under ever>' w'ell-known tree, 

I to thy fancied shadow* talk. 

And every tear is full of thee— 

Should then the wearv e>e of grief 
Beside some s.vmpatlietic stream 
^6 In slumber find u biiort rehet, 

Oh, visit thou m> boothina dieam' 

TO AMANDA 

Come, dear Amanda, quit the town. 

And to the rural hamlets fly. 

Behold' the w*intry storms are gone, 

A gentle radiance glads the sky 

6 The birds awake, the flowers apiiear, 
Earth spreads a v ei dant couch for thee , 
’Tis joy and music all we heai , 

’Tis love and beaut> all we see 

Come, let us mark the gradual spring, 

^6 How peeps the bud, the blossom blow s , 
Till Philomel begins to sing, 

And perfect May to swell the rose 

Even so thy rising charms improve, 

As life’s warm season grows more 
bright; 

16 And, opening to the sighs of love. 

Thy beauties glow w*ith full delight. 

» comely ; neat 
9 fitiidy 

* Linen 618-21 contain a portrait of tbe Rev 
l*atrick Murdock. Thomson'H friend and blog- 
rapber 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS 
1742 

From Night I. On Lifi, Death, and 
IMMORTALXTT 

Tired nature ’s sweet restorer, balmy 
Sleep! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he 
forsakes, 

Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe, 
B And lights on li^ unsullied with a 
tear. 

From short (as usual) and disturbed 
repose, 

I wake: how happy they who wake no 
more! 

Yet that were vam, if dreams infest the 
grave. 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 

10 Tumultuous, where my wrecked, despond- 
ing thought 

From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason 
lost; 

Though now restored, 'tis only change 
of pain, 

A bitter change ! severer for severe. 

^0 The day too short for my distress, and 
Night, 

Even in the zenith of her dark domain. 
Is sunshine to the color of ray fate. 

Night, sable goddess! from her ebon 
throne. 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o’er a slumbenng 
world. 

Silence how dead! and darkness how 
profound ! 

Nor eye nor list’ning ear an object finds: 
Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a 
pause, 

10 An awful pause, prophetic of her end 
And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled! 
Fate, drop the curtain! I can lose no 
more. 

Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, 
twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the ten- 
der thought 

10 To reason, and on reason build resolve 
(That column of true majesty in man). 
Assist me ! I will thank you in the grave. 
The grave your kingdom ; there this frame 
shall fall 

A victim sacred to your dreary shrine. 


The bell strikes one: we take no note 
of time, 

^ But from its loss. To give it, then, a 
tongue. 

Is wise m man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It IS the knell of ^ departed hours: 

Where are theyf With the years beyond 
the flood. 

61 It is the signal that demands despatch; 

How much is to be done! my hopM and 
fears 

Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow 
veige 

Look down — on what f a fathomless 
abyss; 

A dread eternity; how surely mine! 

66 And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an 
hourt 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
august. 

How complicate, how wonderful, is 
man! 

How passing wonder He who made him 
such! 

76 Who centred in our make such strange 
extremes. 

From different natures marvellously 
mixed, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds! 

Distinguished link m being’s endless 
chain * 

Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

76 A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorpt! 

Though sullied and dishonored, still 
divine! 

Dim inmiature of greatness absolute! 

An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 

Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 

66 A worm! a god!— I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost' At home a 
stranger. 

Thought wanders up and down, sur- 
prised, aghast, 

And wondering at her own How reason 
reels! 

0, what a miracle to man is man ! 

66 Triumphantly distressed! What joy! 
what dread! 

Alternately transported and alarmed! 

What can preserve my lifef or wl^t 
destroy t 

An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the 
grave; 

Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

e • • • e • • 

The spritely lark’s dirill matin wakes the 
mom. 
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Grief’s sliarpest tbom bard pressing on 
* ' my breast, 

I stf^v^ with wakeful melody, to eheer 
Ttab'stmen gloom, sweet Philomel! like 
thee. 


A^d eairthe stars to listen: every star 
£l del!f to mine, enamor’d of thy lay. 

Yet be not vain; there are, who thine 
' ^ ^ excel, 

And charm thro’ distant ages wrapt in 
shade, ' 

^Pris’taer of darkness! to the silent hours, 
^ How oftjsn I repeat their rage divine 
^ ¥o‘ lull 'my griefs, and steal my heart 
woe! 

I roll their raptures, hut not eateh their 


fire. 


460 Dark, tho’ ndt blind, like thee, Msoonides* 
Or, Milton! thee; ah could 1 reach }our 
strain 

Or his, who made Mteonides our own.^ 
Man tbo he sung: immortal man 1 sing; 
Oft bursts my song beyond the bounds 
of life 

466 What, now, but immortality can please 4 
0 had he press’d his theme, pursu’d the 
track. 

Which opens out of darkness into day' 

O had he, mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soar’d where T sink, and sung immortal 
man! 


460 How had it blest mankind, and rescu’d 
me! 


From Nioht III Nakgissa 

Then welcome, death' thy dread har- 
bingers, 

Age and disease, disease, tlio’ long my 
guest; 

That plucks my nerves, those tender 
stnngiB of life I 

400 Which, pluckt a little more, will toll the 
bell, 

That calls my few friends to my funeral ; 

Where feeble nature drops, perhaps, a 
tear. 

While reason and religion, better taught. 

Congratulate the dead, and crown his tomb 
406 With wreath triumphant. Death is vic- 
tory; 

It binds in chains the raging ills of life 

Lust and ambitioh, wrath and avarice, 

Dragg’d at his chanot- wheel, applaud his 
power. 

That ills corrosive, cares importunate, 
600 Are not immortal too, 0 death! is thine 

* Pop^ who traBHiatcd the OiitMfy snd the JUnA 
of Hniner. 


Our day of dissolution! —name it nght; 

’Tis our great pay-day; ’tib our harvcbt, 
nch 

And npe: What tho’ the sickle, some- 
times keen. 

Just sears us as we reap the golden 
gramf 

666 More than thy balm, O Oilead'’ heals 
the wound 

Birth’s feeble cry, and deatli'b deep dis- 
mal groan, 

Are slender tributes low-taxt nature pa>s 

For mighty gain the gam of each, a 
life* 

Rut 0 ! the labt tlie former bO transcends. 

610 Life dies, compar’d life Ines be\ond 
the gra\e 

And fee] I, death ' no ,|o\ from thought 
of thee, 

Death, the great counsellor, who man 
inspires 

With ev’ry nobler thought and faiier 
deed ' 

Death, the delnerei, who rescues man' 

615 Death, the rewardei, who the icscuM 
crowns ' 

Death, tiiat absoKes m\ birth, a ciiise 
without it' 

Rich death, that realizes all mv cares. 

Toils, virtues, hojies, without it a chi- 
mera' 

Death, of all pain the |>eiiod, not ol joy, 

620 Joy’s source, and suhiect, stdl subsist 
unhurt ; 

One, in my soul, and one, in her great 
sire; 

Tho’ the four winds were wainnir for 
mv dust 

Yes, and from winds and wn\cs, and 
central night, 

Tho’ prison’d there, mj dust too I ic- 
claim, 

626 (To dust when diop pioiid nature’s 
proudest spheres,) 

And live entire Death is the crown of 
life. 

Were death denied, ])oor man would li\c 
in vain. 

Were death denied, to li\c would not he 
life; 

Were death denied, c\ ’n fools w’ould wish 
to die. 

630 Death wounds to cine we fall, we rise, 
we reign ' 

Spring from our fetters, fasten in the 
skies ; 

Where blooming Eden withers in our 
sight : 

* OenrHiM, .*17 27t , Vumhpin, ^2 1-SO 
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Death gives us more than was in Eden lost 

This kmg of terrorb is the prmce of 
peace. 

C36 When shall 1 die to vanity, pain, death? 

When fihall I die?— When shall I live for 
ever? 

t 

From Night V . The Relapse 

Let Indians and the gay, like Indians, 
fond 

Of feather’d fopperies, the sun adore* 

Darkness has more divinity for me; 

It strikes thought inward , it drives back 
the soul 

To settle on herself, our point supreme* 
130 There lies our theatre* there sits our 
judge. 

Darkness the curtain drops o’er life’s 
dull scene; 

’Tis the kind hand of Providence strelcht 
out 

’Twixt man and vanity, ’tis reason’s 
reign, 

And virtue’s too; these tutelary shades 
135 man’s asylum from the tainted 
throng 

Night 18 the good man’s friend, and 
guardian too 

It no less rescues virtue, than inspires 


From Night VI The Infidel Reclaimed 

Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 

But for the magic organ’s powerful 
charm, 

430 Earth were a rude, uncolor’d chaos still. 

Objects are but th’ occasion; ours th’ 
exploit ; 

Ours IS the cloth, the pencil, and the 
paint. 

Which nature’s admirable picture draws; 

And beautifies creation ’b ample dome 
43B i^ike Milton’s Eve, when ga*ing on the 
lake,^ 

Man makes the matchless image, man 
admires * 

Say then, idiall man, his thoughts all sent 
abroad, 

Superior wonders in himself forgot. 

His admiration waste on objects round, 
440 When heaven makes him the soul of all 
he sees 

Absurd; not rare* so great, so mean, is 
man 

• •••••• 

Nature, thy daui^fater, ever ehanpiiK birth 

Of thee the Great Immutable, to man 

I Pamdfue Lent , 4, ATtd ft . 


Speaks wisdom; is his oracle supreme; 

595 he who most consults her, is most 
wise. 

Lorenzo, to thib heaven! j Delphos haste; 

And come back all-immortal; all divine: 

Look nature through, ’tis revolution all; 

All change ; no death. Day follows 
night; and night 

700 The dying day; stars rise, and set, and 
nse; 

Earth takes th’ example. See, the sum- 
mer gay, 

With her green chaplet, and ambrosial 
flowers, 

Droops into pallid autumn : winter gray, 

llornd with fro<«t, and turbulent with 
storm, 

735 Blows autumn, and his golden fruits 
away; 

Then melts into the spring* soft spnng, 
with breath 

Favonian,^ from warm chambers of the 
south. 

Recalls the flrsL All, tore-flourish, fades; 

As in a wheel, all sinks, to re-ascend. 

713 Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 


From Night IX . The Consolation 

As when a traveller, a long day past. 

In painful search of what he cannot And, 

At night’s approach, content with the 
next cot. 

There ruminates awhile, his labor lost ; 

3 Then cheers his heart with what his fate 
affords, 

And chants his sonnet to deceive the 
time, 

Till the due seasOn calls him to repose: 

Thus I, long-travell ’d in the ways of 
men, 

And dancing, with the rest, the giddy 
mare, 

13 Where disappointment smiles at hope’s 
career; 

Warn’d by the languor of life’s evening 
ray. 

At length have hous’d me in an humble 
shed ; 

Where, future wand’nng banish’d from 
my thought. 

And waiting, patient, the sweet hour of 
rest, 

73 I chase the moments with a serious song. 

Song soothes our pains; and age has 

pains to soothe. 

• ■••••• 

> aentle, like FstodIub. the we^t wind 
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Fram OONJECTUBEB ON OBIOINAL 
COMPOSITION 
1759 1TS9 

• ••••• 

But there are who write with vigor and s 
Buooeai, to the world’s delight and their 
own renown. These are the glorious fruits 
where genius prevails. The mind of a man 
of genius 18 a fertile and pleasant field, 
pleasant as Elysium, and fertile as Tempe; lo 
it enjoys a perpetual spring. Of that 
spring, originals are the fairest dowers; 
imitations are of quicker growth buf 
fainter bloom Imitations are of two 
kinds * one of nature, one of authors. The le 
first we call originals, and confine the term 
imitation to the secoml. I shall not enter 
into the curious enquir> of what is or is 
not, strictly speaking, original, content 
with what all must allow, that some com- so 
positions are more so than others; and 
the more they are so, 1 say, the better. 
Originals are and ought to be great favor- 
ites, for they are great benefactors; they 
extend the-repubhc of letters, and add a 
new province to its dominion. Imitators 
onlj' give us a sort of duplicates of wliat 
we had, possibly much better, before, in- 
creasing the mere drug of books, while ail 
that m^es them \aluablc, knowledge aii<l 80 
genius, are at a stand Tlie pen of an 
original writer, like Armida’s wand, out 
of a barren waste calls a blooming spring. 
Out of that blooming spring, an imitator 
IS a transplanter of laurels, which some- 86 
times die on removal, always languish in 
a foreign soil . . 

We read imitation witii somewhat of his 
languor who listens to^a twice-told tale. 
Our spirits rouse at an original that is a so 
perfect stranger, and all throng to learn 
what news from a foreign land. And 
though it comes like an Indian prince, 
adorned with feathers onl>, having little 
of weight, yet of our attention it will rob 46 
the more solid, if not equally new. Thus 
every telescope is lifted at a new-discov- 
ered star , it makes a hundred astronomers 
in a moment, and denies efiual notice to 
the sun But if an original, by being as so 
excellent as new, adds admiration to sur- 
prise, then are we at the writer’s mercy; 
on the strong wind of his imagination, we 
are snatched from Britain to Italy, from 
climate to climate, from pleasure to pleas- si 
ure; we have no home, no thought, of our 
own till the magician drops his pen. And 
then falling down into ourselves, we awake 
to flat realities, lamenting the change, 


like the beggar who dreampt himself a 
pnnce. • • • 

But why are originals so fewf Not 
because the writer’s harvest is over, the 
great reapers of antiquity having left 
nothing to be gleaned after them, nor 
because the human mind’s teeming time 
18 past, or because it is incapable of put- 
ting forth unprecedented births; but be- 
cause illustrious examples engross, preju- 
dice, and intimidate. Thej engross our 
attention, and so prevent a due inspection 
of ourselves, they prejudice our judg- 
ment in favor of their abilities, and so 
lessen the sense of our own, and they 
mtimidate us with the splendor of their 
renown, and thus under diffidence bury 
our strength. Nature ’s impossibilities and 
those of diffidence lie wide asunder. . . . 

Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been 
less to blame. But uhen in Milton’s 
genius, Homer, as it were, personally rose 
to forbid Bn tons doin^ him that ignoble 
wrong, ^ it is less pardonable, by that 
elfemmate decoration, to put Achilles in 
petticoats a second time. How much nobler 
had it been, if his numbers had rolled on 
in full flow, through the \arious modula- 
tions of masculine melody, into those gran- 
deurs of solemn sound which are indis- 
pensably demanded by the natne dignit> 
of heroic song! How much nobler, if he 
had resisted the temptation of that Gothic 
demon,* which modem poe^ tasting, be- 
came mortal t 0 how unlike the deathless, 
divine harmony of three great names (hoa 
justly joined*) of Milton, Greece, and 
Rome ! His verse, but for this little speck 
of mortality in its extreme parts, as bis 
hero had in his heel, like him, had been 
invulnerable and immortal* But unfor- 
tunately, that was undipt m Helicon, as 
this in Styx. Harmony as well as eloquence 
is essential to poe^ ; and a murder of bis 
music IS putting half Homer to death 
Blank is a term of diminution, what we 
mean by blank \erse is verse unfallen, 
uncurst; verse reclaimed, reenthroned in 
the true language of the gods, who ne\er 
thundered, nor suffered their Homer to 
thunder, in rhyme. . . . 

When sueh an ample area for renowned 
adventure m original attempts lies before 


* Pope's offence In translatlnf Homer was donMoH 
^ by tbe use of riming couplets 

* Aecordlng to popular legend, Aebllle^ tbe bero of 

tbe IHA was plnuM by bis nMtliw Into tbe 
waters of Btys, and nls imle made Invnl- 
nerable, except tbe beel by wbirii be waa held 
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us, shall we be as mere leaden pipes, eon* 
veying to the present age small streams of 
excellence from its grand reservoir of 
antiquity, and those too, perhaps, mudded 
s in the passt Onginals shine like comets; 
have no peer in their path; are rivaled 
by none, and the gaze of all. All other 
compositions (if they shine at all) shine 
in clusters, like the stars in the galaxy, 
10 where, like bad neighbors, all suffer from 
all, each particular being diminished and 
almost lost in the throng. 

If thoughts of this nature prevailed, if 
ancients and modems were no longer con- 
16 sidered as masters and pupils, but as hard- 
matched rivals for renown, then modems. 
b> the longevity of their labors, might one 
day become ancients themselves. And old 
time, that best weigher of merits, to keep 
so bis Glance even, might have the golden 
weight of an Augustan age^ in both his 
scales; or rather our scale might descend, 
and that of antiquity (as a modem match 
for it strongly speaks) might kick the 
beam 


ROBERT BLAIR (1699*1746) 

Prom THE GRAVE 
1743 

While some affect^ the sun, and some the 
shade. 

Some flee the cit>, some the hermitage. 

Their aims as vanous as the roads they 
take 

In journeying through life ; the task be 
mine 

^ To paint the gloomy horrois of the tomb, 

Th ’ appointed place of rendezvous, where 
all 

These travellers meet. Thy succors I 
implore, 

Eternal King! whose potent arm sus- 
tains 

The keys of hell and death.— The Grave, 
dread thing! 

Men shiver when thou*rt nam’d ' nature, 
appall’d. 

Shakes off her wonted firmness — Ah, 
how dark 

Thy long-extended realms, and meful 
wastes! 


&A period when Utemtnre U at the hdght of 
parity and reSnement so called becaniie the 
relfti of Ansn^taa Cttsar (31 B G.-14 A. D.) 
was the foldoa i 
term Is eommoa. 
tore to. the How t 

— “VSSVi-tirudi*. 



Where nought but silence reigns, and 
night, dark night, 

Dark as was chaos, ere the infant sun 

Was roll’d together, or had tried his 
beams 

Athwart the gloom profound.— The sickly 
taper 

By glimmenng through thy low-brow ’d 
misty vaults, 

(Purr’d round with mouldy damps and 
ropy slime) 

Lets fall a superaumeraiy horror, 

And only serves to make thy night more 
irksome. 

Well do I know thee by thy trusty 
yew,» 

Cheerless, unsocial plant! that loves to 
dwell 

Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and 
worms. 

Where light-heel ’d ghosts and visionary 
sliades. 

Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame 
reports) 

Embodied, thick, perform their mystic 
rounds 

No other merriment, dull tree! is thme. 

See yonder hallow’d fane;— the pious 
work 

Of names once lam’d, now dubious or 
forgot, 

'■<* And buned midst the wreck of thmgs 
which were; 

There he interr’d the more illustrious 
dead. 

The wind is up: hark’ how it bowls! 
Methinks 

Till now 1 never heard a sound so 
dreary: 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and 
night’s foul bird, 

RookM in the spire, screams loud, the 
gloomy aisles. 

Black-plaster ’d, and hung round with 
shreds of ’scutcheons 

And tatter’d coats of arms, send back 
the sound 

Laden with heavier airs, from tlic low 
vaults, 

The mansions of the dead.— Rous’d from 
their slumbers. 

In grim array the gnsly spectres nse, 

Grin horrible, and, obstinately sullen. 

Pass and repass, hush’d as the foot of 
night. 

Again the screech-owl shrieks: nngirn* 
cions sound! 


* The yew Is a cemmee tree Is gr a vey a r d s. 
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I'll hear no more; it makes one's blood 
ran ehill. 

Quite round the pile, a row of rever- 
end elms, 

(Coeval near with that) all ragged 
show. 

Long lash’d by the rude uinds. Some 
nft half, down 

Tkeir branchless tranks, others so thin 
a-top. 

That scarce two crows could lodge in the 
same tree. 

Strange thmgs, the neighbors 8a>, ha\c 
happen’d here: 

Wild shrieks ha\e issued from the hollow 
tombs * 

Dead men have come again, and walk'd 
about; 

And the great bell has toll’d, unrung, 
untoucb ’d. 

(Such tales their cheer, at wake or 
gossiping,^ 

When it draws near the witching time 
of night ) 

Oft in the lone church yard at night 
I’ve seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine chequering 
through the trees. 

The school-boy, with his satcliel in lus 
hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage 
up, 

And lightly tripping o’er the long flat 
stones, 

(With nettles skirted, and with moss 
o’ergrown,) 

That tell in homely phrase who he be- 
low. 

Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks 
he hears, 

The sound of something purring at his 
heels; 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look 
behind him. 

Till out of breath he overtakes his 
fellows; 

Who gather round, and wonder at the 
tale 

Of homd appantion, tall and ghastly. 

Tliat walks at dead of night, or takes his 
stand 

O’er some new-open ’d grave; and 
(strange to tell!) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow, too, I’ve some- 
times ’spied, 

Sad sight! slow moving o’er the pros- 
trate dead* 

^ christealiit 


Listless, she crawls along in doleful 
black, 

70 Whilst bursts of sorrow gush from cither 
eye. 

Fast falling down her now untasted 
cheek: 

Prone on the lowly gra\e of the dear 
man 

She drops; whilst busy, meddling mem- 
ory. 

In barbarous succession musters up 

00 The past endearments of their softer 
hours, 

Tenacious of its theme Still, still she 
thinks 

She sees him, and, indulging the fond 
thought, 

Clings yet more closely to the senseless 
turf, 

Nor heeds tlie passenger who looks that 
way. 

00 Invidious gra\e*— how dost thou rend 
in sunder 

Whom love has knit, and sympathy 
made one* 

A tie more stubborn far than nature’s 
band. 

Friendship* m>sterious cement of the 
soul, 

Sweetener of life, and solder of societi * 

00 I owe thee much thou bast deserved 
from me. 

Far, far beyond l^llat I can c\er pay 

Oft have I proved the labors of thy \o\ c. 

And the warm efforts of the gentle 
heart, 

Anxious to please —Oh * when my friend 
and I 

00 In some thick aood lia\e wander’d heed- 
less on, 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us 
down 

Upon the sloping cowslip-cover ’d bank. 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid 
along 

In grateful eirors* through the under- 
wood, 

^00 Sweet murmuring,— methougfat the shrill- 
tongued thrush 

Mended his song of lo\e, the sooty 
blackbird 

Mellow’d his pipe, and soften’d every 
note ; 

The eglantine smelt sweeter, and the 
rose 

Assumed a dye more deep; whilst c\erv 
flower 

105 Vied with its fellow-plant in luxury 

1 wanderings 
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Of dress.— Oh! then the longest sum- 
mer’s day 

Seem’d too, too much in haste* still the 
full heart 

Had not imparted half! ’twas happiness 

Too exquisite to last Of joys departed, 

Not to retui*n, how painful the remem- 
brance ^ 

Poor man '*— how happy once in thy 
fiibt btiite* 

When vet but waiin from thy great 
Maker’s hand, 

lie stamp’d thee with his image, and, 
well pleased. 

Smiled on his last fair work — ^Then all 
was well 

Sound was the bod\, and the soul serene; 

Lika two sweet instinments, ne’er out of 
tune, 

That play their se\cial parts —Nor head, 
nor heart, 

OfTei ’d to ache nor was there cause 
the\ should. 

For all was pure within no fell re- 
morse, 

OoO Nor anxious easting-up of what might be. 

Alarm’d his peaceful bosom —Summer 
seas 

Show not more smooth, when kissed by 
southern winds 

Just leudv to exjnre —Scarce im])or- 
tuned. 

The uenerous soil, with a luxuriant hand, 
"•o3 Offei ’d the Aaiious pioduce of the >ear, 

And e\eiv thing most ))erfect in its kind 

Blessed* thrice-blessed days*— But ah, 
how short * 

Blest as tlie pleasing dreams of holy 
men , 

But fugitixe like those, and quickly gone 
ri«.o o slipporx state of things*— What sud- 
den turns* 

What strange Mcissitudes in the first 
leaf 

Of man’s sad history * — Today most 
ha})p^ , 

And ere tomoi low’s sun has set, most 
abiect * 

How scant the space between these vast 
extremes* 

Sure the last end 

Of the good mail is peace How calm 
his exit* 

Night-dews fall not more gently to the 
gi'ound, 

716 Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft 

Behold him* in the evening tide of life. 


A life well spent, whose early care it was 
His nper years should not upbraid lus 
green 

By unperceiv’d degrees he wears away; 

720 Yet like the sun seems larger at his 
setting ! 

High in Ins faith and hopes, look! how 
he reaches 

After the prize in view ! and, like a bird 
That’s hamper’d, struggles hard to get 
away * 

Whilst the glad gates of sight are widO 
expanded 

To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest! Then! O 
then ! 

Each earth-bom joy grows mIo, or dis- 
appears, 

Slirunk to a thing of nought 0 how he 
longs 

To have his passport sign’d, and be dis- 
miss’d* 

’Tis done, and now he’s happy! The 
glad soul 

Has not a wish uncrown’d. Even the lag 
flesh 

Rests too in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more. 
Nor shall it hope in vain : the time 
draw's on 

785 When not a single spot of burial-earth. 
Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
But must give back its long-committed 
dust 

Inviolate and faithfully shall these 
Make up the full account, not the least 
atom 

Embezzled, or mislaid, of the whole lalc.^ 
Each soul shall haxc a body rcady- 
f uraished ; 

And each shall have his own. Hence, ye 
profane . 

Ask not how this can he Sure the same 
power 

Tiiat reared the piece at first, and took it 
down. 

Con reassemble the loose scatter’d parts, 
And put them as they were: Almighty 
God 

Has done much more: Nor is his arm 
impair’d 

Through length of days; and what he 
can he will * 

His faithfulness stands bound to see it 
done. 

760 When the dread tmmpet sounds, the 
slumbering dust. 

Not unattentive to the eall, shall wake; 

' number , count 
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And every joint poeeess its proper place, 

With a new el^^oe of form, nnlmown 

To its first state. Nor shall the con- 
scious soul 

Mistake its partner; but amidst the 
crowd, 

Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall rush, with all the impatience of a 
man 

That’s new come home, who having long 
becm absent, 

With haste runs over every different 
room, 

760 In pam to see the whole. Thnce happy 
meeting! 

Nor time, nor death, shall ever part them 
more. 

’Tis but a night, a long and moonless 
night; 

We make the grave our bed, and then 
are gone. 

Thus, at the shut of even, the weary 
bird 

766 Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely 
brake 

Cowers down, and dozes till the dawn of 
day, 

Then claps his well fledg’d Wings and 
bears away. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONB (1714-1743) 
From THE SGHOOLMISTBE88 

IN IMITATION OF SPENSER 
i756 1787 

Ah me! full sorely is my heart for- 
lorn. 

To think how modest worth neglected 
lies, 

While partial fame doth with her 
blasts adorn 

Such deeds alone, as pnde and pomp 
disguise; 

^ Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous em- 
pnze* 

Lend me thy clarion, goddess! let me 
try 

To sound the praise of merit, ere it 
dies; 

Such as I oft have chaunced to espy, 

Lost IB the dreary shades of dull ob- 
scurity. 

10 In ev’ry village mark’d with little 
spire, 

Embow’r’d in trees, and hardly known 
to fame. 

There dwells, in lowly shed, and mean 
attire. 


A matron old, whom we school- 
mistress name; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch 
to tame; 

16 They grieven sore, in piteous durance 

Aw’d by the pow’r of this relentless 
dame; 

And oft-times, on vagaries idly bent. 
For unkempt hair, or talk unconn’d, are 
sorely shent ^ 

And all m sight doth nse a birchen tree, 

Which learning near her little dome 
did Stowe, 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Tho’ now so wide its waving branches 
flow. 

And work the simple va88a];» mickle* 
woe, 

For not a wind might curl the leaves 
that blew, 

66 But their limbs shudder’d, and their 
pulse beat low ; 

And as thej' look’d they found then 
borrow grew. 

And shap’d it into rods, and tingled at 
the view 

So have I seen (who has not, may 
conceive) 

A lifeless phantom near a garden 
placed, 

66 So doth it wanton birds oi peace be- 
reave 

Of sport, of song, of pleasure, of re- 
past; 

They start, thev stare, the> wheel, 
they look aghast, 

Sad servitude * such comfortless annoy 

May no bold Briton’s riper age e’er 
Uste! 

66 Ne superstition clog his dance of joy, 
Ne vision empty, vain, his native bliss 
destroy. 

Near to this dome is found a patch so 
green. 

On which the tribe their gambols do 
display. 

And at the door imprisoning board is 
seen, 

66 Jjest weakly wights of smaller size 
should stray; 

Eager, perdie,* to bask in sunny day’ 

The noises intermixed, which thence 
resound, 

ipnnlibcd *oerUlii1y (origlnalh, 

• much an oatn) 
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Do learning’s little tenement betray; 

Where sits the dame, disguised in look 
profound, 

And eyes her fairy throng, and turns 
her wheel around. 

Her cap, far whiter than the driven 
snow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does 
yield: 

Her apron, dyed m gram, as blue, I 
trow. 

As IS the harebell that adorns the 
field; 

^ And in her hand, for scepter, she does 
wield 

Tway birchen sprays, with anxious 
fear entwin^, 

With dark distrust, and sad repent- 
ance filled; 

And steadfast hate, and sharp afflic- 
tion joined, 

And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement 
unkind 

SB Few have but kenn’d, in semblance 
meet portray'd. 

The childish faces, of old Aeol’s tram. 

Libs, Notus, Auster these in frowns 
array'd. 

How then would fare on earth, or sky, 
or main, 

Were the stem god to give his slaves 
the reinf 

SO And were not she rebellious breasts to 
quell, 

And were not she her statutes to main- 
tain. 

The cot no more, I ween, were deem’d 
the cell 

Where comelv peace of mind, and decent 
order dwell 

A russet stole was o’er her shoulders 
thrown ; 

OS A russet ki'^le fenced the moping air; 

'Twas simple russet, but it was her 
own, 

'Twas her own country bred the flock 
so fair! 

'Twas her own labor did the fleece pre- 
pare; 

And, sooth to say, her pupils ranged 
around. 

70 Through oions awe, did term it pass- 
iwqp r«r®: 

For they in gaping wonderment abound, 

And think, no doubt, she been the great- 
est wight on ground. 


Albeit ne^ flaitt’ry did oormpt her 
truth, 

Ne^ pompous title did debauch her 
ear; 

7S Gbody, good-woman, gossip,* n’aunt, 
lorsooth, 

Or dame, the sole additions* she did 
hear; 

Yet these she challeng’d, these she 
held right dear: 

Ne would esteem him act as mought 
behove. 

Who should not honor’d eld with these 
revere: 

so For never title yet so mean could 
prove, 

But there was eke a mmd which did that 
title love. 

One ancient hen she took delight to 
feed, 

The plodding pattern of the busy 
dame; 

Which, ever and anon, impelled by 
need, 

ss Into her school, begirt with chickens, 
came; 

Such favor did her past deportment 
claim ; 

And, if neglect had lavished on the 
ground 

Fragment of bread, she would collect 
the same. 

For well she knew, and quaintly could 
expound, 

so What sm it were to waste the smallest 
crumb she found. 

Herbs, too, she knew, and well of each 
could speak, 

That in her garden sipped the silvery 
dew; 

Where no vain flower disclosed a 
gaudy streak, 

But herbs for use and physic, not a 
few, 

ss Of gray renown, within those borders 
grew: 

Tbe tufted basil, pun-provokitig thyme, 

Fresh balm, and mangold of cheerful 
hue: 

The lowly gill, that never dares to 
climb; 

And more I fain would sing, disdaining 
here to rhyme. 


* neltber— nor * 1 1 1 1 e s : dmcrlptiTe 

* sponsor at a baptism terms added 
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Here oft the dame, on Sabbath’s de- 
* cent eve, • 

Ilymn^d such psalms as Steinliold 
forth did mete; 

120 jf winter ’twere, she to her hearth did 
cleave, 

But in her garden found a summer- 
seat: 

Sweet melody* to heai her then le- 
peat 

How Israel’s sons, beneath a foreign 
king, 

While taunting foemen did a song en- 
treat,^ 

^ All, for the nonce,* untuning every 
string, 

Uphnng their useless Ivres— f>mall heart 
had they to sing. 

For she was just, and friend to vir- 
tuous lore, 

And passed much time in trul> \ir- 
tuous deed ; 

And in those elfins’ ears would oft 
dejidore 

IS® The times, when truth bv popish rage 
did bleed, 

And tortuous death was true dele- 
tion’s meed: 

And simple faith in iron chains did 
mourn, 

That nould* on wooden imaae place 
her creed ; 

And lawny saints^ in smouldenng 
flames did bum 

I®® Ah! dearest Lord! forfend® thilk" days ^®® 
should e’er return 


In elbow chair, like that of Scottish 
stem^ 

By the sharp tooth of cank’ring eld 
defac’d, 

In which, when he receives his diadem, 

Our Rov ’reign prince and liefest* liege 
18 plac’d, 

140 The matron sate; and some with rank 
she grac’d, 

(The source of children ’s and of cour- 
tier ’s pnde!) 

Redress’d affronts, for vile affronts 
there pass’d; 


1 P9Mim9, 137. 

* for the occasion 

■ would not 

* saints clad in lawn 
■forbid 

■ thoae aamc 

*Tba Boottlsb corona- 
tion ebair at Scone 
rested upon a large 
■tone of snpposM 


mlracnloos power 
Bdwbrd the Confes- 
sor took It to Eng- 
land in 1297, and 
since that time It 
has been a part of 
the ebair In which 
Engliib sovereigns 
are crowned. 

• most loved 


And warn’d them not the fretful to 
dende. 

But love each other deal, whatcier them 
betide 

Right well she knew each temi>er to 
descpj . 

To thaart the immd, and tlie submiss 
to raise. 

Some with \ile copper juize exalt on 
high, 

And some entice aifh juttance small 
of piaise, 

And other some aith baleful sprig she 
’frays.' 

Kv’n absent, she the reins of pow’r 
doth hold. 

While with quaint* ails the giddy 
croad she sau.xs, 

Forewameil, if little hiid then pianks 
behold, 

’Twill whisper in hei e.n .in<I all tlie 
scene unfold 


Lo, now with state she utters the (om- 
mand ' 

Eftsoons’ the urehins to then tasks 
rejiair 

Their books of statiiic small the\ I, ike 
in hand,** 

Which with pellucid hoiii scdiied aic, 

To sale fioin lingcu wet tlie lettcis 
fair, 

The work so gai, that on then liack is 
seen, 

St George’s lngh afchieienieiits ih»es 
declare. 

On which thilk*^ wight that has x -gaz- 
ing been 

Kens the forth-coming lod — unpleasiug 
bight; I ween I 


Ah, luckless he, and born beneath the 
beam 

Of evil star* it iiks me whilst T ante. 

As eist the banl® by Mulla’s siKei 
stienm, 

Oft, as he told of deadlv dolonms 
plight, 

Sighed as he sung, and did in tears 
indite : 


> frightens 
* clever 
■ at once 

*Tbe book was a 
piece of board on 
wbicb were printed 
the alphabet, the 
nine digits, and 
sometimes the 
laird'a Prayer The 
front side was pro- 


tected with n thin 
tiansporenf piore of 
horn the hnck whs 
del orated with a 
sketch of St (leoige 
and the dragon 

* that lame 

•Spenner, whoso home 
at Kilcolman CaRtle, 
In Ireland, was near 
the river Mulln 
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Fori brandishing the lod, she doth 
begin 

To loose the brogues;^ the stiip* 
ling’s late delight, 

170 down they drop; appears his 

dainty skin. 

Fair as the furry coat of whitest 
ermelin.^ 


0 ruthful scene! when from a nook ^oo 
obscure 

His little sister doth his peril see, 

All playful as she sate she grows de- 
mure , 

170 She finds full soon her wonted spirits 
fiee, 

She meditates a pray’r to set him 
free* 

Nor gentle iiardon eoiild tins dame ^oo 
deny 

(If gentle pardon could with dames 
agree) 

To her sad grief that sii\ells in either 
eye, 

’*0 And wrings her so that all for pity she 
could die. 


185 


No longer can she now her shrieks 
command , 

An<l haidly she foi hears, through 
aweful fear. 

To rublien forth and with presump- 
tuous hand 

To sta> harsh justice in itb mid career 

On thee she calls, on thee, her parent 
dear* 

(Ah, too remote to ward the shameful 
blow!) 

She s(>es no kind domestic Msage 
near, 

And soon a fiood of tears begins to 
fiow, 

And gives a loose at last to unavailing 


265 


woe. 


But ah, what pen his piteous plight 
may trace. 

Or what de\ice his loud laments ex- 
plain— 

The form uncouth* of his disguised 
face. 

The pallid hue that d\es his looks 
amain,* 

The plenteous show ’r that does Ins 
cheek distain,— 

196 When he, in ahiect w’ise, implores the 
dame, 


Ne hoiMth aught of sweet xeprieve to 
gain. 

Or when from high she leveb well her 
aim. 

And through the thatch his cnes each 
falling stroke proclaim f 

The other tribe, aghast, with sore dis- 
may 

Attend, and conn their tasks with 
mickle^ care; 

By turns, astonied, ev’ry twig survey, 

And from then fellow’s hateful 
wounds beware, 

Knowmg, 1 wist,* how each the same 
may share, 

Till fear has taught them a perform- 
ance meet, 

«And to the well-known chest the dame 
repair, 

Whence oh with sugared cates* she 
doth ’em greet. 

And ginger-bread y-rare— now, certes, 
doubly sweet* 


But now Dan* Phoebus gains the 
middle sky. 

And liberty unbars her pnson door; 

And like a rushing torrent out they 

And now the grassy cirque* han* 
co\ered o’er 

With boisterous revel rout and wild 
uproar, 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they 
run 

Hea\en shield their short-lived pas- 
times I implore; 

For well may freedom erst so dearly 
won 

Appear to British elf more gladsome 
than the sun 

Knjoy, poor imps ** enjoy your sportive 
trade. 

And chase gay flies, and cull the fair- 
est flowers; 

For when my bones in grass-green sods 
are laid, 

0 never may ye taste more careless 
hours 

In knightlv castles or in ladies’ 
bowers 

O vnin to seek delight in earthly 
thing! 


1 mach 
■know 
• daintier 


> tronseri 
• ermine 


• nnnHUftl 

* eompletely 


* T/>rd , maiter 

* circle 

* ha\e 
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But most in courts, nviiere proud uui* 
bition towers, 

Deluded wigfat ! who weens fair peace 
can spring 

Beneath the pompous dome of kesar^ or 
of kinsr. 


MARK AKENSIDB (1721-1770) 

THE PLEASUBES OF THE 
IMAGINATION 
ma-AS 1744-70 

From Part I 
1767 

From Heaven my strams begin ; from 
Heaven descends 

100 The flame of genius to the chosen breast, 
And beauty with poetic wonder join ’d, 
And inspiration Fire tlie rising sun 
Shone o’er the deep, or ’mid the vault of 
night 

The moon her silver lamp suspended; 
ere 

106 xhe vales with springs were water’d, 
or with groves 

Of oak or pine the ancient hills were 
ei own’d, 

Then the Great Spirit whom his works 
adore, 

Within his own deep essence viewed the 
forms, 

The forms eternal of created things* 
The radiant sun; the moon’s nocturnal 
lamp, 

110 The mountains and the streams; the 
ample stores 

Of earth, of heaien, of nature. From 
the first, 

On that full scene his love divine he 
fix’d. 

His admiration; till, in time complete. 
What he admir’d and lov’d, his vital 
power 

Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informmg each organic frame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild-resound- 
ing waves. 

Hence light and shade, alternate , 
warmth and cold; 

And bright autumnal skies, and vernal 
showers. 

And all the fair variety of things. 

But not alike to every mortal e>e 
Is this great scene unveil’d. For while 
the claims 

Of social life to different labors urge 


The active powers of man, with wisest 
care 

^-6 Hath Nature on the multitude of minds 

Impress’d a vanous bias; and to each 

Deereed its province in the common toil. 

To some she taught the fabric of the 
sphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the 
stars, 

130 The golden zones of heaven : to some she 
gave 

To search the story of eternal thought, 

Of space and time, of fate’s unbroken 
chain, 

And will’s quick movement: others by 
the hand 

She led o’er vales and mountains, to 
explore 

1*16 What healing viitue dwells in e\erj vein 

Of herbs or trees Hut some to nobler 
liopes 

Wore destin ’d some within a finer 
mould 

She wrought, and temper’d with a purer 
flame 

To these the Sire Omnipotent unfolds, 

1^6 In fuller aspects and with fairei lights, 

Tins picture of the world Through 
every iiart 

They trace the loft> sketches of his 
hand 

In earth or air, the meadow’s flowery 
store. 

The moon’s mild radiance, or the \ir- 
gin’s mien 

Dress’d in attractive smiles, thev see por- 
tray’d 

(As far as mortal eyes the portrait scan) 

Those lineaments of beauty which de- 
light 

The Mind Supreme They also feel their 
force, 

Enamor’d: they partake the eternal jo.v 

150 Por as old Memnon’s image long re- 
now*n ’d 

Through fablmg Egvpt, at the genial 
touch 

Of morning, from its inmost frame sent 
forth 

Spontaneous music; so doth Nature’s 
hand. 

To certain attributes which matter 
claims. 

165 Adapt the finer organs of the mind : 

So the glad impulse of those kindred 
powers 

(Of form, of color’s cheerful pomp, of 
sound 

Melodious, or of motion aptly sped) 


> ksfier ; emperor 
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Detains the enliven’d sense; till soon Which mumnireth at his feetf Where 
the sonl does the sonl 

Feels the deep conoordi and assents Consent her soaring fancy to restrain^ 
through all Which bears her up, as on an eagle’s 


Her functions. Then the charm by fate wings, 

prepar’d Destm’d for highest heaven, or which 

Diffnseth its enchantment. Fancy dreams. of fate ’s 

Rapt mto high discourse with prophets Tremendous barriers shall confine her 
old, flight 

And wandering through Elysium, Fancy To any humbler quarry The rich 
dreams earth 

Of sacred fountains, of o’ershadowing Cannot detain her, nor the ambient* 
groves, air 

166 Whose walks with godlike harmony re- With all its changes. For a while with 


sound*: 

Fountams, which Homer visits, happy She hovers o’er the sun, and views the 
groves, small 

Where Milton dwells* the intellectual Attendant orbs, beneath his sacred beam, 
power, Emerging from the deep, like cluster’d 

On the mmd ’s throne, suspends his ides 

graver cares, Whose roc*ky shores to the glad sailor’s 

And smiles the passions, to dnine re- eye 

pose, Reflect the gleams of morning: for a 

170 Persuaded yield: and love and joy alone while 

Are waking, love and joy, such as aw*a it With pnde she sees his firm, paternal 
An angel’s meditation. 0! attend. sway 

Whoe’er thou art whom these delights Rend the reluctant planets to move each 
can touch ; Round its perpetual year. But soon she 

Whom Nature’s asiiect, Nature’s simple quits 

gaib, That prospect: meditating loftier views, 

77S Can thus command; 0! listen to my She darts adventurous up the long career 
song, Of comets; through the const^ations 

And I will guide thee to her blissful holds 

walks, Her course, and now looks back on all 

And teach thy solitude her \oice to hoar, the stars 

778 And point lier gracious features to thy Whose blended flames as with a milky 
\ lew stream 

Part the blue region. Empyrdan tracts,* 

260 Where happy souls beyond this concave 
For, amid heaven 

The various forms, which this full world Abide, she then explores, whence purer 
presents light 

Like nvals to his^ choice, w*hat human For countless ages tra\els through the 
breast abyss, 

2JU K’er doubts, before the transient and Xor hath in sight of mortals yet arriv’d, 
minute, Tpon the wide creation’s utmost shore 

To prize the vast, the stable, the sub- 285 At length she stands, and the dread 

limef space beyond 

Who, that from heights aerial sends hi^ Contemplates, half-recoiling : natbless* 


groves, 

Where Milton dwells* the intellectual 
power, 

On the mmd ’s throne, suspends Ins 


Around a wild horizon, and survejs 
Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wa^e 
286 Through mountains, plains, thro spa- 
cious cities old. 

And regions dark with woods, will turn 

away . ^ 

To mark the path of some peniinous- 

nll 


down 

The gloomy void, astonish’d, yet im- 
quell’d, 

She plungeth; down the unfathomable 
gulf, 

Wliere God alone hath being. There her 
hopes 

' object pQrMnodor *The blgheit hetTen, 
banteo far above the aky, 

* surrounding on a 1 1 ' neverthelew 

sides 


* scanty 
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Best at the fated goal for, from the Which glitters through the tendrils, like 
birth a gem 


Of human kmd, the Sovereign Maker 
said 

That not in humble, nor in brief delight. 

Not in the fleeting echoes of renown. 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleasuie's 
flowery lap, 

276 Xhe soul should find contentment, but, 
from these 

Turning disdainful to an equal good, 

Through Nature’s opening walks enlarge 
her aim, 

Till every l^und at length should dis- 
appear. 

And infinite perfection fill the scene. 


Then tell me (for ye know) 

Doth Beaut} c\er deign to dwell where 
use 

And aptitude aie strangers f is her 
praise 

Confess’d in aught whose most peculiar 
ends 

Are lame and fruitless? or did Nature 
mean 

This pleasing call the heiald of a he, 

To hide the shame ot discord and dis- 
ease. 

And win each fond admirer into snares, 

Foil’d, baffled? No; with better pro\i- 
dence 

The general mother, conscious how infirm 

Her offspring tread the paths of good 
and ill. 

Thus, to the choice of credulous desire. 

Doth objects the complctest of their tribe 

Distinguish and commend. Yon flowery 
bank, 

Cloth ’d in the soft magnificence of 
Spring, 

Will not the flocks appro\e it ! will they 
ask 

The reedy fen for pasture? That clear 
rill 

Which trickleth murmuring from the 
mossy rock, 

420 Yields it less wholesome beverage to the 
worn 

And thirsty traveller, than the standing 
pool 

With muddy weeds o’ergrown? Yon 
ragged vine. 

Whose lean and sullen clusters mourn 
the rage 

Of Ennis, will the wme-press or the 
bowl 

420 Report of her, as of the swelling grape 


When first it meets the sun? Or what 
are all 

The vanous charms to life and sense 
adjoin ’d ? 

Are the> not pledges of a state entire, 
480 Where native order reigns, with e\er> 
part 

In health, and every function well per- 
form ’dO 

Thus then at first was Beauty sent 
from Heaven, 

The lovely ministress of Truth and Good 

In this dark world, for Truth and Good 
are one , 

420 And Beaut} dwells iii them, and they in 
her, 

With like participation 


All lici works 

Well-pleas *d thou didst behold the 
gloom v fires 

Of storm or earthquake, and the inirest 
light 

Of summer, soft Campania’s new-born 
rose, 

000 And the slow weed wdiich pines on Rus- 
sian hills. 

Comely alike to tli\ full vision stand. 
To thv surrounding vision, which unites 
All essences and ))owers of the great 
world 

In one sole order, fair alike tJiey stand. 
080 As features well consenting, and alike 
Requir’d by Nature eic she could attain 
Her just resemblance to the perfect 
shape 

Of universal Beaiitv, which with thcc 
Dwelt from the first 


FOR A GROTTO 
1758 

To me, w horn m their lays the shepherds 
call 

Actaea, daughter of the neiuhlionng 
stream, 

This cave l^longs. The fig-tree and the 
vine, 

Which o'er the rocky entiaiuc down- 
ward shoot, 

2 Were placed by Glycon. He, with cow- 
slips pale, 

Primrose, and purple lychnis, decked the 
green 

Before my threshold, and my shelving 
walls 
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With honeysuckle co\ere(l. Here, at 
noon, 

Lulled by the murmur of my rising 
fount, 

I slumber, here ro> clustering fruits 1 

tend; 

Or fiom the humid flowers, at break of 
day, 

Fresii garlands wea\e, and chase from 
all my bounds 

Kaeh tiling impure or noxious. Enter in, 
O sti anger, undismoved. Nor bat noi 
toad 

Here lurks and if thv breast of blame- 
less thoughts 

Approve^ thee, not unwelcome shalt thou 
trend 

My quiet mansion; chiefly, if thy name 
Wise Pallas and the immortal Muses 
own 

ODE 

TO THE EVENING STVR 

Tonight retired, Ihe queen of heaveu- 
With young Endymion sta^s; 

And now to llosi^r it is gnen 
Ai\hile to Mile the \acant skv, 

B Till she sJuill to her laini) supply 
A stieain of brighter ra>R 

O He^^pei, while the stnny thioiig 
Wilh iiwe lliv ]»€ith Miiiounds, 

Oh, listen to \\\\ suppliant w»im, 

II liajil;^ now the \<K‘al spheie 
Can suffei thv delighted ear 

To stoop to inoital sounds. 

So ina> tlie hiidegiooin’s geiiinl stiaiu 
Thee still iinoke to shine, 

Si» nin> the biide's uninaiiied tiani 
To Hxineii ehaunt their flatfeiing ^^^w, 
Still that his lucky toich nia> alow 
With lustre ]niie ns thine 

Fai othci vows must T )»iefei 
20 To thv indulgent powTi 
Alas» hut now I paid my tear 
On fair Olympia’s’ virgin tomb. 

And lo, fi*om thenec, in quest I roam 
Of Philomela’s bower. 

25 Piopitious send thy golden lay, 

Thou purest liffht above’ 
liCt no false flame seduce to strav 
Where gulf or steep he hid for harm; 

But lead where music’s healing charm 
30 soothe afflicted lo\e. 

s proro confirm • Olympia la tlic poot'a 

• jbiana, the moon holoreo 


To them, by many a grateful song 
In haj^er seasons vow’d, 

These lawn^' Olympia’s haunts, belong: 
Oft by yon silver stream we walk’d, 

25 Or while Philomela talk’d, 

Beneath yon copses stood. 

Nor seldom, where the^ beeclicn boughs 
That roofless tower invade, 

We came, while her enchanting Muse 
The radiant moon above us held : 

Till, by a clamorous owl compell’d 
She fled the solemn shade. 

But hark! I licai her liquid tone! 

Now Hesper guide my feet ’ 

^5 Down the red marl* with moss o’ergrown, 
Through yon wild thicket next the plain, 
Whose hawthorns choke the winding lane 
Which leads to her retreat. 

See the green space ' on either hand 
5® Enlar^ it spreads around: 

See, in the midst she takes her stand, 
Where one old oak his awful shade 
Extends o’er half the level mead, 
Enclosed in woods profound. 

5** Haik! how through many a melting note 
She now prolongs her ]a\s: 

How sweetlv down the void they float! 
The breere their magic path attends; 

The stais shine out, the forest bends; 
The w*akcful heifers graze. 

Whoe’er thou art whom chance may bung 
To this sequester’d spot, 

If then the plaintive Siren sing, 

Oh softly tread beneath her bower 
55 And think of Heaven’s disposing power. 
Of man’s uncertam lot. 

Oh think; o’er all this mortal stage 
What mournful scenes aiise: 

What ruin waits on kmgly rage ; 

How often virtue dwells with woe; 

How many griefs from knowledge flow ; 
How swiftly pleasure flies’ 

Oh sacred bird! let me at eve, 

Thus wandering all alone, 

75 Thy tender counsel oft receive, 

Bear witness to thy pensive airs, 

And pity Nature’s common cares, 

Till I forget my own. 

3 xrecn fields * A kind of soft eartbj 

* nttentl\ c ; motion- deposlti 

Ipsm 
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WILLIAM COLLINS (1721-1759) 

A SONG FROM SHAEEBPEAB'S 
CTMBELYNE 

817KO BT GUnXEBUS AND ABTIRAGUS OTIB 
FIDELIA BUPPOB’D TO BE DEAD^ 

1744 

. To fair Fidele’s graBgy tomb 

Soft maidB and village hinds^ hliall 
bring 

Eaeh opting sweet, of earliest bloom, 

And nfle all the breathing spring. 

^ No wailing ghost shall dare appear, 

To vex with shrieks this quiet grove. 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 

No wither’d witch shall here be seen. 

No goblins lead their nightly crew : 

The female fays shall haunt the green. 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 

The redbreast oft at ev’ning hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid. 

With hoary moss, and gather’d flow’rs. 

To deck the ground where thou art 
laid. 

When howling winds, and beating rain, 

In tempests shake the sylvan cell. 

Or midst the chace on ev’ry plain, 

20 Xhe tender thought on thee shall 
dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore. 

For thee the tear be duly shed : 

Belov ’d, till life could charm no more; S5 
And mourn’d, till Pity’s self be dead. 


And gauds,^ and pageant weed^ and 
trailmg pall, 

^0 But eom’st a decent’ maid 
In Attic robe array’d, 

0 chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I 
eall! 

By all the honey’d store 
On Hybla’s thymy* shore. 

By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs 
dear. 

By her* whose lovelorn woe 
In ev’ning musings slow 
Sooth’d sweetly sad Electra’s poet’s* 
ear: 

By old Cephisus deep, 

Who spread his wavy sweep 
In warbled wand ’nogs round thy green 
retreat,* 

On whose enamell’d side 
When holy Freedom died,’ 

No equal haunt allur’d thy future feet* 

25 0 sister meek of Truth, 

To my adminng youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms inf Ube ' 
The flow’rs that sweetest breathe, 

Tho’ Beauty cull’d the wreath, 

20 Still ask thy band to range their order’d 
hues. 

While Rome could none esteem 
But virtue’s* patriot theme. 

You lov’d her hills, and led her laureate 
band: 

But staid to sing alone 
To one distinguish’d throne,* 

And turned thy face, and fled her alter’d 
land. 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY 
1746 

0 thou by Nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought, 

In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly 
strong: 

Who first, on mountains wild, 

5 In Fan<gr, loveliest child. 

Thy babe or Pleasure’s, nurs’d the 
pow’rs of song* 


Thou who with hermit heart 
Disdain ’st the wealth of art, 

^CpmhtHne, IV. 2. 215'229,fQrnlihed the Id- 
■ptrstlon for tbli apng. The brothers there 
monm for their sister Imogen, who Is dlM. 
gnlsed Bs PIdele, and mho they think Is dend. 
> rustics ; pes^ntn 


No more, in hall or bow’r. 

The passions own thy pow’r; 

Love, only love, her forceless numbers 
mean 

For thou hast left her shrine; 

Nor olive more, nor vine. 

Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile 
scene. 


> ornaments of dress 
’decorous: proper 
’overgrown with 
thyme 

’“The nightingale, 
for whom Sophocles 
seems to have enter- 
tained a peculiar 
fondness.’*— Collins. 
•Hophoclcs. the au- 
thor of the Greek 
tragedy Electro 


’ Atlienh 

’When Greece was 
conquered by Alex- 
ander, in ^6 B C. 

* heroic manhood’s 
•The throne of 
Augustus Cmsar, the 
paU*on of ^rgll 
and Horace. 

’•An allusion to the 
artiSdal love poetry 
of medieval Italy. 
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Tho’ tarte^ tho’ genius bless 
To some divine excess, 

Famts the cold work till thou inspire the 
whole, 

What each, what all supply, 

May court, may charm our eye. 

Thou, only thou, canst raise the meeting 
soul I 

Of these let others ask, 

To aid some mighty task; 

I only seek to find my temp’rate vale 
Where oft my reed^ might sound 
To maids and shepherds round. 

And all thy sons, 0 Nature, learn my 
tale. 

ODE ON THE POETICAL CHABACTER 
1746 

Stbophe 

As once, if not with light regard^ 

1 read anght that gifted bard* 

(Him whose school above the rest 
His loveliest Elfin Queen has blest), 

® One, only one, unnvall’d fair* 

Might hope the magic girdle wear, 

At solemn tumey hung on high, 

The wish of each love^arting eye , 

Lo! to each other nymph in turn applied* 
As if, in air unseen, some hov’ring 
hand, 

Some chaste and angel friend to virgin 
fame. 

With whis^iei W spell had burst the 
starting band, 

It left unblest her loath’d, dishonor’d 
side , 

Happier hopeless fair, if never 
Her baffled hand with vam endeavoi 
Had touch’d that fatal zone to her de- 
nied* 

Young Fancy® thus, to me divinest 
name. 

To whom, prepar’d and bath’d in 
heav’n. 

The cest* of amplest pow’r is giv’n, 

^ To few the godlike pft assigns, 

To prd their blest, prophetic loins. 
And gaze her visions wild, and feel un- 
mix’d her flame* 

Epode 

The band, as fairy legends say. 

Was wove on that creatmg day 

<Tbe RTinbol of paH- geiitcd Bee 7^ 
toral poetiT* Faerie Queene, IV. 

s attention •*, nt 1^19 

> Bpeniier ” Imagination 

^Amoret, not Floii ' lostiH , gtrdlo 
mel, as Collins sng 


When He who call’d with thought to 
birth 

Ton tented sky, this laughing earth. 

And drest with springs and forests tall, 
And pour’d the mam engirtmg all. 

Long by the lov’d enthusiast woo’d, 
Himself m some diviner mood, 

Retirmg, sate with her alone. 

And plac’d her on his sapphire throne,' 
The whiles, the vaulted shnne around, 
Seraphic wires were heard to sound, 

3*'* Now sublimest triumph swelling, 

Now on love and mercy dwellii^; 

And she, from out the veiling cloud. 
Breath’d her magic notes aloud: 

And thou, thou nch-hair’d Youth of 
Mom,® 

And all thy snbject life, was bom I 
The dang’roub Passions kept aloof, 

Far from the sainted growing woof* 

But near it sate ecstatic Wonder, 
List’nmg the deep applauding thunder; 
And Truth, in sunny vest array’d. 

By whose* the tarsel’s* eyes were made; 
All the shad’wy tribes of mind 
In braided* dance their murmurs join ’d, 
And all the bright uncounted Pow’rs 
Who feed on heav’n ’s ambrosial flow’rs 
Where is the bard whose soul can now 
Its high presuming hopes avowf 
Where he who thinks, with rapture blind, • 
This hallow’d work for him design’d! 

Antistsophe 

High on some cliff, to heav’n up-pil’d. 

Of mde access, of prospect wild, 

Where, tangled round the jealous* steep. 
Strange shades u’er-brow the valleys 
deep, 

And holy genii guard the rock. 

Its glooms embrown, its spnngs unlock, 
W^hile on its iich ambitious head 
An Eden, like his own, lies spread, 

I view that oak, the fancied glades 
among, 

By which as Milton lay, his ev’ning ear. 
From many a cloud that dropp’d ethereal 
dew, 

Nigh sphci ’d^ in hea\ ’n its native strains 
could hear. 

On which that ancient trump he reach’d 
was hung 

Thither oft, his glory greeting, 

^ The blue or u p p e r ■ intricate 
beaveni. above the * difficult of approach 
lAy ^ in one of the apherea 

-Tbesun In which the heav- 

* That la, by w h o j c enlv bodies were 

evea suppoaed to beSxed 

* male falcon's 
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From Waller’s myrtle shades retreat- 
“ft* 

With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring 
tongue, 

Mv trembling feet hib guiding steps 
pursue; 

In vain— such bliss to one alone 
Of all the sons of soul was known,* 
And Heav’n and Fancv, kindred 
pow’rs, 

75 Have now o’erturn’d tli’ inspiring 
bow’rs, 

Or curtain’d close buch scene fiom evVy 
future view. 

ODE WHITTEN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE YEAR 1746 
17 iS 174Q 

How sleep the bra\e who sink to rest 
By all then country’s laislies blest * 
When Spring, with dewy fingei s cold, 
Returns to deck then hallow ’d mold, 

5 She there shall dress a sweeter bod 
Than Fancy’s teet have ever trod 

By fairv hands their knell is rung, 

Bv forms unseen their dirge is sung. 
There Honor comes, a pilgnm gray, 

^5 To blebb the turf that wraps their clay. 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there* 

ODE TO EVENING 

174t. 

If ought of oaten slup,' oi ]>astoiaI song. 
May hope, chaste to sooth thv 

niode<!t car. 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs and dMng gales, 

5 0 nymph reser\ ’d, while now tlie bright- 
hair’d sun 

Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy 
skirts, 

With brcdc* ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed 

Now' air is hush’d, sa\e where the weak- 
en ’d bat. 

With short shrill shriek, flits b\ on 
leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle wdnds 
His small but sullen horn. 

^An allndon to the * Milton 

lore poems of Ed- ‘anything pin \pd upon 
mnnd Waller. The the sbopherd's oaten 

myrtle wii aaered pipe 

to Venus * braid . ernbroidon 


As oft he rises 'midst the twilight path, 

Against the pilgrim home m heedless 
hum* 

^5 Now teach me, maid compos’d. 

To breathe some soften’d strain. 

Whose numbeis, stealing thro’ thy 
dark’ning >ale, 

Mn\ not unseemly with its stilliicsb suit. 
As, musing slow, I hail 

25 Th\ genial lo\ ’d letiiiii* 

Foi w'lien tli\ foldiiig-stai aiisiiig shews 

Ills paly* circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and elves 
Who slept in flow ’is the dav. 

25 And many a ii^iuph who wreaths her 
brows w'lth sedge. 

And sheds the fresh ’niiig dew, and, 
lo\elier still. 

The pensne Pleusiiies sweet, 

Prepaie thv shadow \ cai 

Then lead, calm \othess, wlieic some 
slieei> lake 

55 Cheers the lone heath, or some tiine- 
hallow ’d )>ilo 
Or upland iallow'v giay 
Reflect its ]a<>t cool gleam 

Hut when dull blii^t’iiiig winds, or din- 
ing ram. 

Forbid mv willing: leet. be mine tiic hut 
That from the mountain’s snle 
Views wilds, and swelling floods 

And liaiiilets browm, and dim-disco\ ei M 
spires 

And hears then simple bell, and maiks 
o’ei all 

Thv dew\ iingcis draw 

^5 The gradual duskv a oil 

While Spring sliall pour his sliow ’rs, ns 
oft he wont,* 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meek- 
est Eve; 

While Summer lo\ es to sport 
Beneath thv ling’nng light; 

^5 While sallow Autumn Alls tliv lap with 
leaves; 

Or Winter, yelling thro’ the troublous 
air, 

Affrights thv shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thv robes, 

> pah* * N ftcciiMtomec] to do 
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So long, giire*£ound beneath the sylvan 

Shed, 

Shall Fan<^, Fnendship, Science, rose- 
lipp’d Health, 

Tliy gentlcbt influence own. 

And li}inn thy fav’iite naine^ 

THE PASSIONS 

AN ODL FOR MUSIC 
1740 

When Music, lieav’nly maid, was \oung, 
While \e{ in early Oreeee she sung. 

The PasRions off, to hear her shell,^ 
Throng M around her magic cell, 

^ Exulting, tiembhng, lagiiig, fainting, 
Possest be\ond the Muse's painting, 

Bv turns thc\ ielt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, lais’d, refin’d 
Till once, ’t is said, when all weie fir’d. 
Fill’d with fur\, idpt, inspii ’d. 

From the suppoiling mvitles round 
The\ snatch’d her instruments ot sound; 

• And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful ait, 

Each, foi madness rul’d the hour. 
Would pro\e liis own e\pressi\c pow ’r 

First Fear his hand, its skill to tn. 

Amid the < hords bewihlei M laid, 

And liack ie( oil’d, he kiiow» not why, 

K\ *11 at the sound himself ha<l made 

Next Angei rush’d, liis exes, on the, 

III lightnings owii*d his scciet stings, 
III one Hide clash he struck the lyie, 

And sw'ept with huiiicd hand the 
stnngs. 

25 With xxoful nieasuies wan Dospaii 

Low sullen sounds Ins grief beguil’d; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled an , 
’Twas sad hy fits, b> starts ’twas wild 

But thou, 0 Hojie, with exes so fair. 
What w’as thv delightful measure? 

Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure. 

And bad the loxel> scenes at distance 
hail I 

Still xxould her touch the strain prolonsr. 
And from the rocks, the woods, the 
vale 

25 She call’d* on Echo still tin o’ all the 
song; 

And where her sweetest theme she 
chose, 

*lyrc (The first lyre Is said to ha\e been made 
from a tortoise shell ) 
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A soft responsive voice was heard at 
ev’ry close, 

And Hope enchanted smil’d, and wav’d 
her golden hair 

And longer had she sung,— but with a 
tiown 

^5 Kexengc impatient rose; 

He threw his blood-stain ’d sword m 
thulider doxvn 
And with a witli ’nng look 
The war-denouncing' trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

^5 Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of 
woe. 

And ex ei and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious 
heat ; 

And tlio’ bomet lines, each dreary pause 
between, 

Dejected Pit>, at Ins side, 

55 Her soul-subduing voice apply ’d. 
Yet still lie kept his wild unalter’d 
mien, 

'While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d 
bursting from Ins head. 

Thx numbers, Jealousv, to nought were 
’ fix’d, 

Sad proof of thv distressful state; 

55 Of diff ’nng themes the x^eenng song was 
mix ’d, 

Vn«l now it courted Lo^e, now rax'ing 
call’d on Hate 

With exes uprais'd, as one inspir'd. 

Pule Melancholy sate retii 'd. 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

’•5 In notes b> distance made more bwreet, 

Pour’d thro’ the mellow horn her pen- 
sive soul : 

And, dashing bolt from rocks around. 
Bubbling runnels join ’d the sound ; 

Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled 
measure stole, 

55 Or o’er some haunted stream with 
fond delay 

Round an liol> calm diffusmg, 
l^ve of peace and lonel.x musmg, 

Tn hollow murmurs died awa>. 

But 0 how alter’d was its sprighther 
tone, 

*^5 When Cheerfulness, a nymph of health- 
iest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gemra’d with morning dew, 

> announcing 
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Blew an uispinng air, that dale and 
thicket mng, 

The hunter’s call to faun and dryad 
known ! 

76 The oak-crown ’d sisters,^ and their 
chaste-ey’d queen, ^ 

SatyiB, and syhan boys, were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green , 
Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear. 

And Sport leapt up, -and seiz’d his 
be^en spw. 

66 Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial. 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the Inely pipe hib hand ad- 
drest; 

But soon he baw the brisk awak’ning 

MOl, 

Whose sweet entrancing \oice lie lo\ M 
the best 

66 They would have thought, who lieard 
the strain. 

They saw in Tempo’s vale her natne 
maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unweaned minstrel dancing, 
While, as his flying Angers kiss’d the 
stnngs, 

60 T^ve fram’d with Mirth a ga> fan- 
tastic round; 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone’ 
unbound, 

And he, amidst his frolic play, 

Ab if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy 
wings. 

66 0 Music, sphere-descended maid, 

Fnend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid. 

Why, goddess, why, to us deny’d, 
fjay’st thou thy ancient lyre aside f 
As in that lov’d Athenian bow’r 
100 You learn ’d an all-commanding pow’r, 
Thy mimic soul, 0 nymph endear’d. 

Can well recall what then it heard 
Where is thy native simple heart. 

Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Artt 
106 Arise as in that elder time. 

Warm, energic, chaste, sublime * 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 

Fill thy recording sister’s page— 

’Tis said, and I Mieve the tale, 

^^0 Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Hiad more of strength, diviner rage. 

Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Ev’n all at once together found, 

Cbeilia’s mingled world of sound. 

> wood nympba * Dtana * girdle 


116 0 bid our vam endeavors cease, 
Revive the just designs of Ghreece, 
Return in all thy simple state, 
Conflrm the talM her sons relate! 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF MB. THOMSON 
1748 1749 

In yonder gra\e a druid lies. 

Where slowly wmds the stealing wave. 
The year’s best sweets shall duteous nse 
To deck its poet’s sylvan grave 

6 In yon deep bed of whisp’ring reeds 
His airy harp’ shall now be laid. 

That he whose heart in sorrow bl^s 
May love thro’ life the soothing shade. 

Then maids and youths shall lingei here , 
^0 And while its sounds at distance bwell, 
Shall sadly seem in Pity’s ear 
To hear the Woodland Pilgrim ’s knell 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 
When Thames in bummer wreaths is 
drest, 

^6 And oit suspend the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest 

And oit as Eam and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or forest deep, 

The fnend shall view yon whit’ning 
spire, 

-0 And mid the varied landsca^ie a cep 

But thou a ho own’st that earthy bed, 

Ah, what will ev’ry dirge a\uil, 

Or tears which Lo\e and Pity slied, 

That mourn beneath the gliding sailf 

66 Yet lives there one a hose heedless eye 
Shall scorn thy pale shnne glimm’nng 
near? 

With him, sweet bard, may Fancy die. 
And Joy desert the blooming year! 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
60 No sedge-crown ’d sisters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill’s side 
Whose cold turf hides the buned 
fnend. 

And see, the fairy valleys fade; 

Dun night has veil ’d the solemn view 

1 The Harp of BSolna Bee Tbonion's TKe OoBtie 
0 / Indolence, 1. 360; alio hie Ode to iWolae'ir 

rtarp 
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M Tat anoe again, dear parted shade, 

Meek Nature’s ehila, again adieu t 

The genial meads, assign’d to bless 

Thy life, shall mourn thy early doom; 

Their hinds and shepherd girls shall dress 

With simple hands thy rural tomb. 

fjong, long, thy stone and pointed clay 

Shall melt the musing Bnton’s eyes; 

O vales and wild woods, shall he say, 

In yonder grave your druid lies ! 

AN ODE ON THE POPULAR SUPER- 
STITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND 

CONSIDERED AS THE RUfUEGT OP POFTRY 
1788 

H thou return ’st from Thames, 

whose naiads long 

Have seen thee ling ’ring, uith a fond 
delay, 

’Mid those soft friends, whose hearts, 
some future day, 

Shall melt, perhaps, to hear thv tragic 
song 

s Go, not unmindful of that cordial 
youth* 

Whom^ long-endear’d, thou lca\ ’st b.\ 
liSiant’h side; 

Together let us wish him lasting tiuth. 

And joy untainted, with his destined 
bride 

Go! noi reirardless, while these numbers 
boast 

My short-ln ’d bliss, forget ni\ social 
name. 

But think fai off how, on the Southern 
coast, 

I met thy friendship with an equal 
flame! 

Fresh to that soil thou tum’st, ^hose 
ev’ry vale 

Shall prompt the poet, and his song 
demand . 

To thee thv copious subiects ne’er shall 
fail; 

Thou need’st but take the pencil to 
thy hand, 

And paint what all believe who own thy 
genial land.* 


There must thou wake perforce thy Dorici 
^ill; 

Tis Fancy’s land to which thou sett’ht 
thy feet, 

** Where still, ’tis said, the fairy people 
meet 

Beneath each birken shade on mead or 
hill. 

There each trim lass that skims the 
milky store 

To the swart tribes* their creamy bowl 
allots; 

By night they sip it round the cottage 
door, 

25 While airy minstrels warble jocund 
notes. 

There ev’ry herd, by sad experience, 
knows 

How, wing’d with fate, their elf-shot 
arrows fly; 

When the sick ewe her summer food 
foregoes, 

Or, streteh’d on earth, the heart-smit 
heifers he 

Such airy bemgs awe tli' untntor’d 
swam : 

Nor thou, thou learn ’d, his homelier 
thoughts neglect ; 

l.et thy sweet Muse the rural faith sus- 
tain : 

These are the themes of simple, sure 
effect, 

That add new conquests to her boundless 
reign, 

*5 And fill, with doable force, her heart- 
commanding strain 

Kv’n yet preserv’d, how often may’st 
thou hear, 

Where to the pole the boreal* moun- 
tains run, 

Taught by the father to his list’ning 
son, 

Strange lays, whose pow’r had charm’d 
a Spenser’s ear 

At ev’ry pause, before thy mind possest. 

Old Runic bards* shall seem to nee 
around. 

With uncouth'^ lyres, in many-color ’d 
vest,* 

Their matted bair with boughs fantas- 
tic crown’d* 


> Jobs Home* (1782- 
1808), R Rcottlsb 
clcrsTinan and 
dramanat. whoae 
trafedr of Agii was 
refnaed by^OsPrick, 

tbe D 0 1 e d Eds liah 
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* John Barrow, who 
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Wliether tbou bid’st the u ell-taught 
bind repeat 

4C xbe choral dirge that luoufiib bouic 
chieftain brave, 

When ev’ry shrieking maid her bobom 
beat, 

And strew ’d with choicebt herbs Ins 
scented grave; 

Or, whether, sitting in the shepheid’s 
shiel,^ 

Thou hear’st some sounding tale of 
war’s alarms, 

BO When, at the bugle’s eall, with file and 
steel, 

The *4turdy elans iKiur’d forth their 
bony swarms. 

And hostile brothers met fo pio\e each 
other’s arms 

’Tis thine fo sina, how, framing hideous 
spells, 

In Sky’s lone isle the gifted wiranl 
seei, 

BB Lodg’d in the aintr\ cn^e with [Fate’s 
fell spear] 

Or in the depth of Uist’s dark foiests 
dwells. 

How they whose sight such drean 
dreams engross. 

With fheir owm Msions oft astonish’d 
dioop. 

When o’ei the wat’iy s(iath® oi <iimsgy 
mobS 

00 Tlie\ see the gliding ghosts iiiiboilied 
tioop; 

Or if in sports, oi on the festne green. 

Their [destined] glance some fated 
Aoiitli descry, 

Who. now perhaps in lusty \igor seen 

And losv health, shall soon lamented 
die 

•B For them the viewless forms of air obev. 

Their bidding heed, and at their beck 
repair 

They know what spirit brews the storm- 
fiil dav, 

And, heartless,’ oft like moody mad- 
ness stare 

To see the phantom tram their secret 
work prepare 

70 [To monarchs dear, some liundi'ed miles 
astrav, 

Oft have they seen Fate give the fatal 
blow ! 

The seer, in Sky, shriek’d as the blood 
did flow, 

^siimiDpr hut 
*Tallej cut hy a river 


When headless Charles^ warm on the 
scaffold lay ! 

As Boreas threw his voung Aurora 
forth, 

7B 111 the first >ear of the first George’s 
reign, 

And battles rag’d in welkin’ of the 
North, 

They mourn’d in air, fell, fell Rebel- 
lion slain' 

And as, of late, they joy’d in Pieston’s 
^ht, 

Saw at sad Falkirk all their hopes 
near crow n M, 

80 Thev rav’d, dnining, thro' their second 
sight, 

Pale, led Ciilloden, where these ho])es 
wwc di own’d ' 

Tiliistiinns William** Biitaiii’s guardian 
name ' 

One William sa> ’d ns from a lyi ant’s 
stroke , 

Ho, for a sceptre, gam'd heioic fame, 

^B Hut tlion, moic glorious, Slaverv’s 
chain hast broke. 

To reign a private man. and bow to 
Freedom’s \oke* 

These, too, thou ’It sing' for well thv 
magic Muse 

(’an to the topmost hcav ’n of ginndeur 
soai ' 

Or stoop to wail the swain that is no 
more ' 

Ah, homely swains' \oiir homeward 
steps ne’er lose, 

Jjet not dank WilP mislead you In the 
heath 

Dancing in miik\ night, o’er fen and 
lake, 

He glows, to draw \ou downward to 
\oiir death. 

In his bewitch’d, low*, marshy w'lllow 
biake'] 

What tlio’ fni off, fiom some dark dell 
espied, 

His glinim’ring mazes cheer th’ ex- 
cursive sight, 

Yet turn, ye wand’rers, turn voiir stops 
aside. 

Nor trust the guidance of that faith- 
less light ; 

For, watchful, lurking ’mid th’ unitis- 
tling reed. 

70® At those mirk"* hoprs the wily monster 
lies, 


■ dismayed 


> CharlcR I. 

’the Rky 

■ William of Ora DSC 
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And listens oft to bear the passing steed, Shall fondly seem to press her shud- 
And frequent round him lolls liis d’ring cheek, 

sullen ovGb, And with Ins blue-swoln face before her 

If chance his sa\age wrath ma> some stand, 

weak wretch sui prise And, shiv ’ring cold, these piteous ac- 

cents speak ' 

Ah, luckless swam, o’er all unblest in- Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils 
deed * pursue 

105 Whom, late bewilder’d in the dank. At dawn or dusk, industrious as be- 
dark fen, fore, 

Far from his flocks and smoking ham- Nor e’er of me one hapless thought 
let then, lenew. 

To that sad spot [wdiere hums the sedgv While I he weltering on the ozierM* 
weed] shore. 

On him, eniag’d, the fiend, in angry Drown’d the kailpie’s® wrath, nor eVr 
moo<l, shall aid thee more * ’ ’ 

Shall Tie\er look with Pity’s kind con- 


cern. 

But instant, furious, raise the whelming 
flood 

O’er its drown’d bank, foibidding all 
return ^40 

Oi, if he meditate his wash’d escape 

To some dim hill that seems uprising 
near. 

To Ills faint eye the grim and grislv 
shape, 

Til all ith terrois chid, shall wild 
appear 

Meantime, the wMt’ii Miiae shall round 
him rise, • 

Pour’d sudden foitli from e\ ’i\ swell- 145 
ing souice 

What now remains but teais and hope- 
lesh sighs ♦ 

His fear-shook limbs lia\e lost their 
>outhl> force, 

^20 And down the waxes he floats, a pale 
and bie.it bless coise 


Unbounded is thv range; with varied 
style 

Thv Muse mav, like those feath’ry 
tribes which spring 

From their rude rocks, extend her 
skirting wing 

Round the moist marge of each cold 
llebiid isle. 

To that hoar pile which still its rum 
shows * 

In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is 
found. 

Whose bones the deher with his spade 
upthrow b, 

And culls them, wond’ring, from the 
hallow ’d mound’ 

Oi thither, wheic. beneath the show’rv 
West, 

Tlie iniglitx kirms of three fan realms 
aie laid ♦ 

Once toes, peihaps, together now thev 
le^t , 


For him, in xain, his anxious mfe shall 
wait, 

Oi warnlei foitli to meet him on his 
wax , 

For him, in xain, at to-falP of the 
dax, 

His babes shall liiigei .it th* unclosing 
gate 

Ab, ne’er shall be leturn’ Alone, if 
night 

Hei traxell’d limbs m broken slumbers 
steep. 

With dropping willows drest. Ins mourn 
fill sprite 

Shall xisit sad, perchance, her silent 
sleep • 

Then he, perhaps, with moist and watVx 
band. 

'elfwr 


No slaxcs lexeie them, and no wars 
invade 

150 Yet fiequent now, at midnight’s solemn 
hour. 

The rifted mounds their xawming cells 
unfold. 

And forth the monarchs stalk with 
sox ’reign pow' ’r, 

Tn pageant robes, and wreath’d with 
sheenx gold, 

And on their twilight tombs aerial coun- 
cil hold 


’ cox pped with wi11ow<« Dcirmpf < 0 M 0/ t h r 
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^ Bat 0, o’er aU, forget not Kilda’s race, 

On whose bleak rocks, which brave the 
wasting tides, 

Fair Nature’s daughter. Virtue, yet 
abides. 

Go, just as they, their blameless manners 
trace! 

Then to my ear transmit some gentle 
song 

KO Of those whose Hies are \et sincere 
and plain. 

Their bounded walks the rugged cliffs 
along. 

And all their prospect but the wintry 
main. 

With sparing temp ’ranee, at the needful 
time. 

They dram the sainted spring, or. 
hunger-prest. 

Along th’ Atlantic lock undreading 
climb. 

And of its eggs despoil the solan’s^ 
nest. 

Thus blest in primal mnocenee they 
live, 

Suffic’d and happy with that frugal 
fare 

Which tasteful toil* and hourly danger 
give. 

Hard is their shallow soil, and bleak 
and bare; 

Nor ever vernal bee was heard to mur- 
mur there ! 


Nor need’st thou blush, that such false 
themes engage 

Thy gentle* mind, of fairer stores 
possest, 

Foi not alone they touch the village 
breast. 

But fill’d in elder time th’ histone page. 

There Shakespeare’s self, with ev’ry gar- 
land crown’d,— 

[Flew to those fairy climes his fancy 
sheen*] - 

In musing hour, his wayward Sisters^ 
fou^d. 

And with their terrors drest the magic 
scene. 

180 From them he sung, when, ’mid his bold 


Before the Scot afflicted and aghast, 
The diadowy kings of Banquo’s fated line 
Thro’ the dark cave m gleamy pageant 
past. 


sgannet’s (a Und of 
wild gooaej 
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Proceed, nor quit the tales which, simply 
told, 

*66 Could once so well my answ ’ring bosom 
pierce; 

Proceed! in forceful sounds and colors 
bold. 

The native legends of thy land re- 
hearse, 

To such adapt thy lyre and suit thy 
pow’rful verse. 

In scenes like these, which, danng to 
depart 

^60 From sober truth, are still to nature 
true. 

And call forth fresh delight to Fancy’s 
view, 

Th’ heroic muse employ’d her Tasso’s 
art* 

How have I trembled, when, at Tancred ’s 
stroke. 

Its gushmg blood the gaping cypress 
pour’d;' 

196 When each live plant with mortal ac- 
cents spoke, . 

And the wild blast upheav’d the 
vanish’d sword! 

How have I sat, when pip’d the pensive 
wind. 

To hear his harp^ by British Fairfax 
strung,— 

Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 

200 Believ’d the magic wonders which he 
sung! 

Hence at each sound imagination glows; 

[The MS, lacks a line hereJ] 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweet- 
ness flows, 

Melting it flows, pure, num’rous, 
strong, and clear, 

206 And fills th ’ impassion ’d heart, and wins 
th’ harmonious ear 


All hail, ye scenes that o’er my soul 
prevail. 

Ye [splendid] fnths* and lakes which, 
far awav. 

Are by smooth Annan fill’d, or past’ral 
Tay, 

Or Don ’s romantic springs , at distance, 
hail* 

210 The time shall come when I, perhaps, may 
tread 

Your lowly glens, o’erhung with spread- 
ing broom, 

Or o’er vour stretching heaths by fancy 
led: 


iTitso, Jerusalem De- 
Uvered, 18. 41-48 
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[The M8. laeke a line here.] 

Then will I dress once more the faded 
bow’r, 

816 Where Jonson sat in DrommondV 
[classic] shade, 

Or crop from Tiviot’s dale each [lyric 
flower] 

And mourn on Yarrow’s banks [where 
Willy V laid!] 

Meantime, ye Pow’rs that on the plains 
which bore 

The cordial youth,* on Lothian ’s plains, 
attend, 

2^0 Where’er he dwell, on lull or lowly mnir, 

To him I lose your kind protection 
lend. 

And, touch’d with love like mine, pre- 
serve my absent friend * 


THOMAS GRAY (1716.1771) 

ODE ON THE SPRING 
17^2 1748 

IjoI where the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose* the long-expecting* flowers, 

And wake the purple* year* 

8 The Attic warbler^ pours her throat. 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note. 

The untaught harmony of spnnu: 
Willie, wiiisp’nng pleasure as they fly, 
Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches 
stretch 

A broader browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
0 ’er-canopies the glade. 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the great! 


Still IS the tolling hand of Care ; 

The panting herds repose ; 

Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 

28 ’The insect-youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taste the honied spring, 


1 Bea JonRon ylfilted 
tbe Tioct William 
Dnimmood. at Haw- 
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And float amid the liquid noon; 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 
•Some show their gayly-gilded trim 
28 Quick-glanemg to the sun 

To Contemplation ’s sober eye 
Such IS the race of man: 

And the> that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 

28 Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colors drest: 
Brush ’d by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chill’d by Age, their airy dance 
40 They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear, m accents low. 

The sportive kind reply: 

Poor moralist* and what art thouf 
A solitary flv * 

^8 Thy joys no glittering female meets. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 

80 We frolic while ’tis May. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OP 
ETON COLLEGE 
17 ^ 1747 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade 
8 And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers 
among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 
10 His silver-winding way 

Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, fields belov’d in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood 
stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

18 I feel the gales that from \e blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

-0 To breathe a second spring. 

Sav, father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 

> Eton Collejce wns founded by Henry VT 
in 1440 
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Disporting: on tby margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 

25 foremost now delight to cleaVe, 
With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 

The eaptn e linnet which enthra^? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 

8® Or urge the 11:^ ing ball f 

AVhile some, on earnest business bent. 
Then murm’iing labors pl> 

’Gainst grader hours that bring con- 
straint 

To siKeeten liberty, 

85 Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare deserv. 
Still as they run the\ look beliiiid, 

They hear a \ oice in ever> a ind, 

^8 And snatch a fearful joy 

Gav hoiie is theirs by ianc^ led, 

Less pleasing when possest . 

The tear forgot a«( soon as shed , 

The sunshine of the breast , 

^5 Theirs buxom health, of ros> hue. 

Wild wit, imention e\er-nea, 

And liveh cheer, of viaor bom ; 

The thoughtless dav, the easy niglit. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

58 That fly th’ approach of mom 

Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 

No sense ha\ e they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond today • 

55 Yet see, how all around ’em a ait 
The ministers of human Fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful truin' 
Ah. show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prev, the rourth ’rous band * 
88 All, tell them the> are men^ 

These shall the furv Passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind 
Disdainful AngcM, pallid Fear, 

And Sliame that sculks behind ; 

85 Or pining Lo\e shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Gnm-visag’d comfortless Despair, 

78 And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this sliall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from bigli. 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And gnnniner Infamy 

75 The stings of Falsehood those shall trv. 


And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye. 

That mocks the tear it forc’d to flow; 
And keen Remorse witli blood defil’d, 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
88 Amid seveiest woe 

Lu' 111 the vale of >eais beneath 
A giiesly troop are seen, 

Tlie painful lamilj of Death, 

Moie hideous than their queen 
85 This lacks the joints, this Jires the 
veins ; 

That e\er\ Jahoiing biiiow stiains. 

Those in the deeper Mtals rage, 

Lo* Po\eit\ to fill the band. 

That numbs the soul with icy hand, 

*'8 And slow -consuming Age. 

To each liis sulT'iings all aic men. 
Condemn'd alike to groan, 

The tender tor another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own 
Yet, alC wh> should the\ know then 
fatef 

Since sorrow ne\ei comes too late, 

And happiness too swuftlv flies. 
Thought would destrov their paradise 
No moie,— where ignoiance is bliss, 

100 foi]^ fo lie wise 


HYMN TO ADVERSITY 

17-^Z 17IS 

Daughter of Jo\e. leleiitless powei. 

Tliou tamer of the huiuuii bieast, 
Wliose iron scourge and toit'nng hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best * 

5 Hound in thv adamantine chain, 

Tlie proud are taught to taste of pain, 
And purple tvrants vainlj groan 
With pangs unfclt liefore, unpitied and 
alone. 

When first th> sire to scikI on euith 
18 Virtue, his darling child, design’d. 
To thee lie ga^ c the liea\ ’nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind 
Stern, rugged muse* tliv rigid lore 
With patience man> a year she bore; 
15 Wbat sorrow was, thou bad ’si her 
know, 

And from her own she learn ’d to melt 
at others ’ woe 

Sear’d at thv frow»n ternfie, fl\ 
Self-plea«*ing Follv ’b idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and tlioiurhfless 
Jov, 

28 And leave hr leisure to be good. 
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Light they dispene, and with them go 
The summer fnend, the flattering foe , 
By vain Prosperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are 
again believ'd 

Wisdom in «>able garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought pro- 
found, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the 
ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend. 
Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly- 
pleasing tear 

Oh! gently on tliy suppliant's head. 
Dread goddess, la\ thy chast’nmg 
hand* 

35 Not in thy Gorgon* teiiois clad. 

Not circled with the vengeful band- 
(As by the im])ious thou art seen). 
With thund'ring voice, and threat 'ning 
mien. 

With screaming Horroi’s fun’ral crv, 
^3 Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly 
Pov erty 

Thv foim benign, O goddess, wear. 
Thy milder influence impart , 

Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound, mv heart 
<5 The gen 'rous spark extinct rev i\ e , 
Teach me to lo\e, and to forgive, 

Kxact my own defects to scan. 

What others are to feel, and know my- 
self a man. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH YARD 
n4S-5$ 1751 

The cm few tolls tlie knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary wav. 

And leaves the woild to darkness and 
to me 

5 Now fades the glimmeiing landscape on 
the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness 
holds, 

1 death dealing (Aee Glotsarr ) 

■ Tlic Furies 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
folds; 

V 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow 'r, 

The moping owl does to the moon 
complain 

Of such as, wand 'ring near her secret 
bow'r, 

Molest her ancient solitary* reign 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew- 
tree’s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a 
mould 'ling heap, 

^3 Each in his narrow cell forev'er laid. 

The rude^ forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing 
Mom, 

The swallow twritt’nng from the straw- 
built shed, 

Tlie cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 
horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 

Or busy bousew*ife ply her evening 
care; 

No children run to lisp their sire's re- 
turn, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to 
share. 

35 Oft' did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe^ 
has broke* 

How jocund did they drive their team 
afield* 

How bow’d the woods lieneath their 
sturdy stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock ilieir useful toil, 

30 Their homely joys, and destiny ob- 
scure , 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful 
smile 

The short and simple annals of the 
poor. 

The boast of heialdry,'* the pomp of 
, pow'r. 

And all that beauty, nil that wealth 
e'er gave. 

t s simple-living • sod * high descent 
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AwaitB ahke th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the 
fault. 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies 
raise, 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault 

The pealmg anthem swells the note of 
praise 

Can storied^ urn, or animated* bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleetins: 
breath f 

Can Honor’s voice provoke* the silent 
dust, 

Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold eai of 
Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celes- 
tial fire; 

Hands that the lod of empire nui>ht 
have sway’d, 

Or wak’d to extasy the liiing lyre 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’ei 
unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble 
rage,* 

And froze the genial* current ot the 
soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean 
bear; 

PuU many a flower is bom to blush 
unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to 
command. 

The threats of pain and rum to de- 
spise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smilmg land. 
And read their history in a nation’s 
eyes. 

Their lot forbad: nor circuiusci ib ’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their ciinies 
confined 

Forbad to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on man- 
kind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth 
to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous 
shame. 

Or heap the shnne of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s 
flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife. 

Their sober wishes never learn ’d to 
stra> , 

70 Along the cool sequester’d \alc of life 
Thev kept the noiselesM tenor of then 

^H\ 

Yet e\ ’ll these bones from insult to pio- 
tect. 

Some frail memorial stilP erected 
nigh, 

With uncouth* rhymes and shapeless 
sculpture deck’d, 

00 Implores the passing tnbute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ un- 
letter’d Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply , 

And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die 


Some village Hampden that with daunt- 
less breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields with- 
stood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton, here may 
rest, 

00 Some Cmmwell guiltless of his coun- 
try’s blood • 


s Inicrlbed with a fitorj 
•UfeUke 

*aronte; call forth 

* enthualaam 
■wannlBg; gtving life 

• Id the eishteenth 


century, Cromwell 
was regarded aa one 
who had saertaced 
hla country to hla 
ambition. Seel 67 


00 For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a pre>. 
This pleasing anxious being e’er re- 
sign’d, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful 
day. 

Nor east one longing, hng’rmg look 
behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul 
relies, 

00 Some pious drops the closing eye re- 
quires; 


> alwaya ; haMtnalty • Htrange ; odd 
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E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature 
enes, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonor’d 
dead. 

Dost in these lines their artless tale 
relate. 

If chance,^ lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy 
fate,— 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

‘‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of 
dawn 

Brushing: with hasty steps the de^ 
away, 

100 Xo meet the sun upon the upland lawn 

“There, at the foot of yonder noddins: 
beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic root^ 
so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles 
by 

los <<nard h\ ^on wood, now smiling as in 
scorn. 

Afutt’rinp his wavwaid fancies, he 
w’onld ro\e, 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one foi- 
lom. 

Or craz’d with care, oi cross’d in 
hopeless lo\e 

“One morn I miss’d him on the cus- 
tom ’d hill. 

Along the heath, and near his fa^ ’rite 
tree. 

Another came, nor yet beside the nil. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was 
he, 

“The next, with dirges due, in sad array 

Slow througli the church-way path we 
saw him borne — 

Approach and read (for thou can’st 
read) the lay 

Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged 
thorn.”* 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of 
Earth 

A youth, to Fortune and to Fame un- 
known* 

ipercbaucc 'hawthorn tree 


Fair Science frown’d not on his humble 
birth, 

^ And Melimcholy mark’d him for her 
own. 

Jjarge was his bounty, and his soul sin- 
cere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely 
send: 

He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heav’n (’twas all he 
wish’d) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode 

(There thev alike in trembling hope 
repose). 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

THE PROGRESS OF POEST 
7754 1767 

1 1 

Awake, JEolian lyre,^ awake. 

And gi\e to rapture all thy trembling 
strings * 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress 
take; 

s The laughing flowers that round them 
blow. 

Drink life and fragrance as thev flow. 

Now the rich stream of music WMnds 
along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden 
reign: 

Now rolling down the steep amam. 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour, 

The rocks and nodding groves rebellow 
to the roar. 

I 2 

Oh! sov’reigjn of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing 
airs, 

Enchantmg shell!* the sullen Cares 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft 
control 

On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War* 

Has curb’d the fury of his car. 

And dropt his thirsty lance at thv com- 
mand. 

' IiiYoked here as the eqvlTalent of poetry in the 
lighter and aofter mooda, like that of Pindar, 
the fannoni Greek lyric poet, of ^lla, Aaia 
Minor 

'The Arat lyre ih said to have been made from 
a tortoiae ahelL 

^Vlara, whoae fa\ortte haunt waa aald to he 
Thrace 
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Perching on the scept’red hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather VI 
king' 

With ruffled plumes and flagging wing , 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber he 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of 
his eye 

I* 3 

Thee, the voice, the dance, obey. 
Temper’d to th\ warbled la\ 

O’er Idalia’s \ el vet-green 
The rosy-erown^ Loves are seen 
On Cytherea ’s da> , 

With antic Sports, an<l blue-e\ed Pleas- 
ures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures. 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet , 

To brisk notes in cadence lK»ting, 

Glance their manv-twmkling feet 
Slow melting strains their Queen ’*5i ap- 
proach declare 

Where'er she turns, the Graces hom- 
age pay 

With arms sublime,® that upon the 
air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy 
way, 

O’er hei uarui cheek and rising bosom, 
move 

The bloom of \oiing Desire an<l purple 
light of Love 

II. 1 

Man’s feeble race ulmt ills await* 
Labor, and Penury, the racks of Pam, 
Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping tram. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms 
of Fate* 

The fond® complaint, my song, dispro\e, 
And justify the laws of Jo\e 
Say, has he giv’n in vain the heav’nly 
Muse? 

Night and all her sickly dews, 

^ Her spectres wan, and birds of boding 
ciy, 

He gives to® range the dreary sky , 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion ’s march they spy, and glitt ’ring 
shafts of war. 

II. 2 

In climes beyond the solar road, 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built moun- 
tains roam, 

The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 

^ Jove*B eagle. * foolish 

■npIlfteC ^RllowB to 


To cheer the shiv ’i mg native’s dull 
abode. 

And oit, beneath the od’roub bhude 
Of Chill’s houudlebb forebts laid, 

She deigns to bear the savage youth repeal. 
In loose numbera wildly sweet, 

Their feather-cmctnr’d chiefs, and dusky 
loves 

Her track, wliere’er the goddess roves, 
fllory pursue, and gen’rous Shame, 

Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s 
holy flame 

II 3 

Woods, that wave o’ei Delphi’s steep, 

Jsles, that crown tli’ ililgean deep. 

Fields, that cool IIissus laves, 

Or where Mieander’s amber wa\es 
In lingeiing lab’iinths cieep, 

How do your liiiielul echoes languish, 
Mute, but to the \oiee of Anguish? 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around, 

E\ ’ly shade and hallow’d fountain 
Muimiii ’d deep a solemn sound; 

Till the sad Nine, in Gieeee’s evil hour,' 
l^ft their Parnassus for the I^itian 
plains 

Alike the\ scum the pomp oi tyrant 
Power, 

And coward Vice, that reiels in her 
chains. 

When Ijatiiim had her lofty spiiit lost, 
They sought, O Albion, next, thy sea- 
encirclod coast. 

III 1 

Far from the sun and snmmer-gale. 
In thy green lap was Nature’s darling® 
laid, 

What time, wheie lucid A\on stray’d. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face* the dauntless child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms and smil’d, 
*’This pencil take,” she said, ” whose 
colors clear 

Richly paint the vernal yeai 

Thme too these golden keys, immortal boy * 

This can unlock the gates of Joy, 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the saered source of sympathetic 
tears ” 

III 2 

Nor second he,® that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

>Wheii Gredan rlvfl- the aeeood eenturj 

iTStlOD declined be- B C 

fore the rleing pow- * Bhakspere. 
or of Borne, daring ^ Milton 
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The secrets of th’ Ab>bs to bp> 

He pass’d the ilaming^ bounds of 
Place and Time. 

The Ining throne, the sapphiie blaze, 
100 Where angels tremble while they ga/o, 
He saw , but, blasted with excess of liglit, 
dos’d hib eyes in endless night. 
Hehold,^ where Dryden’s less prchump- 
tuous car. 

Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
106 T^o coursers of ethereal race,^ 

With neckb in thunder cloth ’d, and long- 
resoimdmg pace! 

HI 3 

Hark! his hands the lyie explore 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hov’iing o’er, 
Scatteib from her pictur’d uiii 
Thoughts that breathe, and ^ords that 
burn 

Rut ah * ’tis heard no more * 

Oh ^ lyie di\ me, what daimg spint* 
Wake*) thee now? Tho’ he inheiit 
Nor the ])iide, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban Eagle* beai. 

Sailing with bupicme dominion 
Thro’ the azuie deep of an 
Yet oft before his infant e>es would lun 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’b 
ra V 

120 With Orient* hues uiiboriow ’d of tho 
sun 

Yet sliall ho mount, and keep his dis- 
tant wav 

Beyond tlie limits of a ^ ulgar fate. 
Beneath the good how fai—but far abo\o 
the gioat 


THE BABB 
/77J-‘;7 1757 

I. 1 


^^Riiin <«eize thee, luthless King!® 
Confusion® on thy banners wait; 

Tho’ fann’d by ('onquest’b crimson 
wing. 

They mock the air with idle state 
'* Helm, nor hauberk ’b tw’istod mail, 
Nor e’en thy \irtues,tvrant, shall a\ail 
To save thv societ soul from nighth 
fears. 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambi la ’s 
tears!” 

Such were the sounds that o’er tho 
crested pride 


» “Meant te expre««i 
the stately march 
and Bounding en- 
ergy o f Bryden'a 
rhymes — (Wnv 
•Gray hlm<A>ir 


* P I n d a r, who com- 

paroB himself to an 
eagle in Olympian 
oiea, 2, 150 

* bright, like thi* raat 
■Edward T 

V destruction 


* Of the first Edwai'd scattei ’d wild 
dismay. 

Ah down the stec]) oi Snowdon’s sliaggy 
side 

He wound with .toilsome maicli his 
long array. 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speech- 
less trance, 

' * To arms ! ’ ’ cried Mortimer, and couch ’d 
Ills quiv’ring lance 

1 . 2 

IS On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming 
flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood 

(Loose his beaid, and hoary hair 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled 
air) 

And with a master’s liand, and proph- 
et’s fire. 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre: 

‘‘Hark, how each gjant-oak and desert 
ca\e 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful \oice be- 
neath ! 

25 O’er (hee, oh King * then luindicd nuns 
they wa\c, 

Heienge on thee iii lioarser murmiiis 
bieathe. 

Vocal no more, since Cambi la’s fatal 
day, 

To high-born Hoel’s haip, or soft Llew- 
ellyn ’s lay. 


I. 8 

”Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

That hush’d the stormy mam; 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed ; 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimnion bow his cloud-topt 
head. 

3'» On dreary Ar\’on’s shore they he, 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale; 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 
The famish’d eagle screams, and passes 
by 

Dear lost companions of mv tuneful art. 
Dear as the light that \i8its these sad 
eyes 

Dear as the rudd\ drops tliat .warm mv 
heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s 
cries— 

No more I weep They do not sleep! 
On yonder cliffs, a piesly band, 

^*** T see them sit; they linger' yet, 
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Avengers of their native land: S 

With me m dreadful harmony they joini ^^Fill high the sparkling bowl; 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue The rich repast prepare; 

of thy hne. Reft of a crown, he yet may share 

' the feast : 


II. 1 

Weave the warp,* and weave the 
woof, 

^ The winding-sheet of Edward’s race, 
Give ample room, and verge* enougli 
The characters of hell to trace 


Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
^ The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s 
roofs that ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing king** 

She-wolf of France,^ with unrelenting 
fanp, 

That tear ’st the bowels of thy mangled 
mate. 

From thee be bom, who o’er thy coun- 
try hangs 

The scourge of Heav’n.® What Terrors 
round him wait* 


Amazement* in his \an, with Flight 
eombin ’d, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude 
behind. 


II 2 

Mighty victor, mighty lordl 
Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the Sable Wamor* fledt 
Thy son is gone; he rests among the 
dead. 

The swarm, that in thy noontide beam 
were boro? 

Qone to salute the rising mom.* 

Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephvr 
blows, 

While proudly nding o’er the azure 
realm. 


Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon th-ir baffled 
guest 

Heard ye the din of battle bray,* 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse f 
I^ng years of havoc urge their des- 
tmed course, 

And thro’ the kmdred squadrons mow 
their way 

Ye towers of Julius,* London’s lastmg 
shame. 

With many a foul and midnight murther 
fed. 

Revere his consort’s* faith, his father’s* 
fame, 

And spare the meek usurper’s® holy head ’ 

Above, below,® the rose of snos^, 

Twin’d with her blushing foe, uc 
spread ^ 

The bristled Boar* in infant-gore 
Wallows beneath the thom:^ shade 

Now, brothers, bending o’er tli’ accursed 
loom. 

Stamp wo our vengeance deep, and ratify 
his doom! 

Ill 1 

''Eduard, lu* to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof : the thread is 
spun ) 

Half of thy heart we conseciate * 

(The web is wo\e The work is done ) 

Stay, oh sta} * nor thus forlorn 

Lea\e me unbless ’d, unpitied, here to 
mourn! 

In yon bright track, tliat fires the w’est- 
era skies. 


In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes; They melt, they vanish from my eves 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at But oh! what solemn scenes on Snow- 


the helm; 

Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind ’s 
sway, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
ev’ning prey 

'The warp !■ the « Isabel of France, 
threads extended the adulterous 

lengthwise in the queen of Edward II 
loom in weaTlng; * Edward HI, a ho 
the woof is the scourged France 

threads that cross * confusion 
the warp. * The Black Prince, 

* space who did not live to 

' IMward II, who was succeed his father 
murdered in Berk- * Richard 11. 
ley Castle 


don’s height, 

'The Wars of the marriage of Henry 

Roses VII and Elisalietn 

f The Tower of Lon- of York 

don, part of which * Richard III, whose 
was said to have badge was a silver 

been built by Julius hoar, and who mur- 

Caesar dered the two young 

> Margaret of Anjou sons of Edward IV, 

« Henry V. who stood between 

■ Henry VI, who was him and the throne 

deposed in 1461 * Eleanor, queen of 

* That la, in the loom Edward 1, lost her 

* The white and the 1 1 f e in saving her 

red roses, emblems husband's by suck- 

of the Houses of lug the poison from 

York and Lancaster, a dagger-wound 

were united by the 
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Desoending jflow, their glitteimg skirts 
unroll? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight* 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul * 
No wore our long-lost Arthur we ^wail ^ 
All hail, ye genuine kings, ^ Britannia’s 
issue, hail! 

Ill 2 

^^(iirt mill rnaiiv a baron bold 
Sublime'* their starry fronts they rear; 

And goigeoiis dames, and statesiiien 
old 

In bearded maje&t>, appear 
In the niidbt a foiin divine*^ 

Her eve proclaims Iiei ol the Bnton line, 
I lei lioii-])urt, hei awe-eommanding face, 
Atteinpei ’d sweet to virgin-grace 
What strings symplionioiis tremble in the 
an. 

What strains ot \ocal tiansport round 
her pla\ * 

Hear tiom the arn\e, gieat Tahessin. 
hear, 

The^ bieathe n soul to animate thv 
cla\ 

Blight Tiapture calls, and soaring as she 

sings 

W.nes in the e\e of Ileai ’n her inany- 
tolor’d wiuirs 

111. 3 


And warms the nations with redoubled 
ray. 

Enough for me, with joy 1 see 
HO The difF’rent doom our Fates assign. 
Be thine Despair, and scept’red Care, 
To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 
He spoke, and headlong from the moun- 
tain ’s height 

Deep in the roaring jiide he plunged to 
endless night 

ODE ON THE PLEASURE ARISING 
PROM VICISSITUDRi 
17J4 1773 

Now the golden Mom aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing , 

With veimeil cheek and whispei soft 
She \iooes the tardy Spring, 

Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the gioiind, 
And lightlv o’er the living scene 
Scdtteis his freshest, tenderest green. 

New -born flocks, in rustic dance, 
FViskmg plv their feeble feet, 
Foigetful of their wintrv trance 
The birds his presence greet 
But chief, the sk\-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy, 

H And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light 


1J5 <‘TI»e \eibe adorn again 

hierce ANai, and faithtul Lme, 

Vnd Tiuth se\eie, b\ laii\ Fiction 
diest 

In buskin ’d** iiieasuies mo\e 
Pale (liiet, and pleasing Pam, 

''**\\ith lIoiioT, tMaiit ot the throbbing 
hi east ^ 

A \oicp, as ol the cherub-choir, 

Gales fioin blooming Eden beat 
And distant warblings lessen on mv eai. 
That, lost in long futurit\, exjnre 
HR Fond® impious man, think M thou yon 
sanguine cloud, 

Kills ’d b\ thv breath, has quench M 
the orb of day? 

Tomeurow he repairs tlie golden flood. 


M t was predicted 
and comuonlT be- 
lie\ed that Klag 
\rthur would re 
1 urn from fair\ 
land to rolffn o\ei 
Britain 

• The lloaae of Tudor, 
which was of Welsh 
blood 
> lifted up 
« Queen Rllrabeth 


\n alluaion to The 
Fa erte Qufcne of 
Qpenaer 

* traRic (T h e buskin 

was a blah h<»eled 
shoe worn hv actors 
in Greek tiaffedi i 

* \n allusion to 

Shakapere 

” \n allnsittn to Mil- 
ton 

■ foolish 


Rise, mv soul* on wings of fire. 

Rise the rapturous chon among* 
ILirk* ’tis Nature strikes the lyre, 

Vnd leads the gen’ral song 

• ••»•« 

Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowv whirhiind flv; 

Mute \ia8 the music of the an. 

The herd stood drooping b\ 

Then laptuies now that mildly flow, 

No yesterday nor morrow know , 

Tis man alone that jo\ deftenes 

With forward and i everted eyes 

\ 

Smiles on past Misfortune’s brow 
Soft Reflection’s hand can trace, 

And o’er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace; 

While Hoi^e prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lowei® 

**** And biaeken round our weaiv wa>, 
fiilds with a gleam of distant dn\ 

> regular change from * Innr npiienr gloomy 
one condition to an 
ether 
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Still, where rocfy Pleasure leads, 

See a kmdred Gnef pursue; 

Behind the steps that Misery treads, 
Approaching Comfort view 
The hues of Bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis’d^ sabler tmts of woe, 

And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life 
» 

See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain. 

At length repair his vigor lost, 

And breathe and walk again 
The meanest floweret of the vale, 

^ The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise. 

Humble Quiet builds her cell. 

Near the source whence pleasure flows; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well, 

And tastes it as it goes 

SONG 

1761 

Thyrsis, when we parted, swore 
Ere the spring he would return— 
Ah^ what means yon violet flower t 
And the buds that deck the thorn t 
B nVas the lark that upward sprung! 

’Twas the nightmgale that sung ! 

Idle notes! untimely green* 

Why this unavailing haste Y 
Westem gales and skies serene 
Speak not always winter past 
Cease, my doubts, my fears to move, 
Spare the honor of my love 

THE FATAL SISTEBS 
J76I 1768 

Now the storm begins to lower 

(Haste,* the loom of hell prepare*) 
Iron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air 

^ Glitt’nng lances are the loom. 

Where the dusky warp we strain, 
Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 
Orkney’s woe, and Randver’s bane 

See the griesly texture grow* 

10 ’Tig of human entrails made; 

And the weights, that play below, 

Each a gasping warrior’s head. 

> ebsstened 


Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 
Sword, that once a monarch bore. 

Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Mista, black, temflc maid, 

Sangrida, and Hilda, see. 

Join the wayward work to aid: 

*0 ’Tib the woof of victory 

Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing. 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring 

26 (Weave the crimson web of war!) 

Let us go, and let us fly 

Where our friends tlie conflict share, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 

As the paths of fate ue tread, 

**** Wadmg through th’ enbanguiii’d fleld, 

Gondula, and Oeira, spread 
O ’er the youthful king’ youi shield 

We the retns to slaughtei gi\e. 

Ours to kill, and ours to spare 

Spite of danger he shall live 
(Weave the crimson web of war*) 

They, whom once the desert-beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 

Soon their ample sa ay shall stretch 
O’er the plenty of the plain 

IjOw the dauntless earl is laid, 

Gor’d with iiianv a gaping wound 
Fate demands a nobler head. 

Soon a king^ shall bite the ground. 

Long his loss shall Einii weep, 

Ne’er again his likeness see, 

Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
Strains of immortality! 

Horror covers all the heath, 

Clouds of carnage blot the sun 

Sisters, weave the web of death* 

Sisters, cease , the work is done 

Hail the task, and liail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph sing! 

Jov to the vietonoiiB bands , 

Triumph to the younger kmg 

Mortal, thou that hear’st the tale, 
Learn the tenor of our song. 

^Btgtrygg (SledTg) 'Brian 
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Scotlandi thro’ oaish winding vale 
60 Far and wide the notes prolong. 

Sisters, hence with spurs of speed 1 
Each her thundering falchion wield; 
Each bestride her sable steed. 

Hurry, hurry to the field ! 

THE DESCENT OP ODIN 
I7«i 1768 

Uprose the King of Men with speed, 
And saddled straight his coal-black steed , 
Down the yawning steep he rode, 

That leads to Hela’s drear abode. 

6 Him the Dog of Darkness spied; 

His shaggv throat he open’d wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill’d, 
Foam and human gore distill ’d, 
iloarse he bays with hideous dm, 

16 Eyes that glow, and fangs that gnn, 
And long pursues with fruitless yell. 
The Father of the powerful spell 
On waul still his wav he takes 
(The gioaning earth beneath him shakes), 
16 Till full before his tearless eyes 
Tlie (Miitals nine of hell arise 
Kighi against the eastern gate,' 

Hy tlie iiiohb-giown pile he sate, 

Where long of >ore to sleeji a as laid 
26 The dust of the pioplietie maid * 

Facing to the northern clime, 

Thnce he trac’d the Runic* rhyme; 

Thnce pronounc’d, in accents dread. 
The tlirilling verse that wakes the dead , 
2B Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowl> breath’d a sullen sound 

PtophHles’t What call unknown, what 
charms, presume 

To break the quiet of the tomb? 

Who thus afflicts mv troubled sprite. 
And drags me from the realms of night t 
Ixmg on these mould ’ring bones have 
beat 

The winter’s snow, the summer’s heat. 
The drenehing dews, and driving ram' 
Ijet me, let me sleep again ' 

2B Who IS he, with voiee iinbiest. 

That calls me from the bed of restf 

0(hn A traveller, to thee unknown, 

Is he that calls, a warrior’s son 
Thou the deeds of light shalt know; 


■ liela*7or’ pcrhap* Angerbode. the 

the alant-hro^t” PenrlR, II da. and the Mfd- 

• iSgU* (SunOS* were the c^aincters used l^n 
writing by the eartr Germanic paoplM , they 
were eupposed to poaiieaii magic power ) 


66 Tell me what ia done below ; 

For whom yon glitt’rmg board is spread, 
Dress’d for whom yon golden bedf 

Prophetess. Mantlmg' in the goblet see 
The pure bev ’rage of the bee ,* 

66 O’er it hangs the shield of gold, 

’Tib the dnnk of Balder bold. 

Balder ’s head to death is giv’n, 

Pam can reach the sons of Heav’nl 
Unwillmg 1 my lips unclose: 

66 Leave me, lea\e me to repose' 

Odin Once again my call obey* 
Prophetess, arise, and say 
What dangers Odin’s child await; 

Who the author of his fatef 

66 Prophetess. In Hoder’s hand the hero’s 
doom; 

His brother sends him to the tomb 
Now my weary lips I close. 

I^ave me, leave me to repose' 

Odin ‘ Prophetess, ni> spell obey 
66 Once again arise, and say 
Who til’ avenger of his guilt; 

By whom shall Hocler’s blood be spilt f 

Prophetess In the cavefns of the west, 
By Odin ’s fierce embrace comprest, 

66 A wond’rouB boy shall Rmda bear, 

WMio ne’er shall comb his raven-hair, 
Nor wash his visage m the stream. 

Nor see the sun’s departing beam, 

Till he on Hoder’s corse shall smile 
76 Flaming on the fun’ral pile. 

Now mv weary lips I close 
1jeB\e me, leave me to repose' 

Odin. Yet a w bile my call obev * 
Prophetess, awake, and say' 

76 What virgins these, m speechless woe. 
That bend to earth their solemn brow, 
That their flaxen tresses tear. 

And snowy \ci1b that float in air. 

Tell me whence their sorrows rose, 

66 Then I leave thee to repose. 

Prophetess Ha' no traveller art thou I 
King of Men, T know thee now , 
Mightiest of a mighty line— 

Odin. No boding maid of skill divine 
66 Art thou, nor prophetess of good; 

But mother of the giant-brood I 

* taking on a froth 

■ mead, a fermented drink made of honey 
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Prophetess. Hie tbee hence, and boast 
at home, 

That never shall enquirer eome 
To break my iron-sleep again. 

Till Lok has burst bis tenfold chain ; 
Never, till substantial Night 
Has reassum’d her ancient right; 

Till wrapt in flames, in ruin liurlM, 
Sinks the fabric of the world 

THE TRIUMPHS OP OWEN 

A FRAGMENT 
1764 ‘ 1708 

Owen’s praise demands my song, 

Owen swift, and Owen strong. 

Fairest flower of Rodericks stem, 
Gwyneth’s shield, and Hritaiirs gem. 

^ He nor heaps his brooded stores. 

Nor on all profusely pours; 

Lord of every resml art. 

Liberal hand, and open heart. 

Rig with hosts ot mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came; 

This the force of Einn hiding. 

Side by side as proudly riding, 

On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin plows the wat’ry way; 

15 There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds and join the war: 

Black and huge along they sweep, 
Burthens of tlie angiy deep. 

Dauntless on his native samIs 
^ The dragon-son^ of Mona stands. 

In glitt’nng arms and glory drest, 

High he rears his ruby crest. 

There the thund’nng strokes begin. 
There the press, and there the dm ; 

2B Talyinalfra ’s rockj shore 
Echoing to the battle’s roar, 

• Check’d by the torrent-tide of blood. 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood; 

While, heap’d his master’s feet around, 
Prostrate warriors gnaw the ground 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn. 
Thousand banners round him bum : 
Where he points his purple spear, 

Hasty, hasty rout is there. 

Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop, and shame to fly. 

There confusion, terror’s child, 

^Ar a dchcendant of CadviRUadPr, a famnuR 
Brithh king, Owen wore the device of a red 
dragon 


Conflict fierce, and ruin wild, 

Agony, that pants for breath, 

Despair and honorable death. 

THE DEATH OF HOEL 

AN ODE, SELECTED FROM THE OODODIN 
1764 1773 

Had I but the torrent’s might, 

Witii lieadlong rage and wild affright 
Tpou Deira’s stpiadroii’s hurl’d 
To rush, and sweep them from the world * 
^ Too, too secure in youthful pride. 

By them, my friend, my Hoel, died, 

Great Cian's son: of Madoc old 
He ask ’d no heaps of boarded gold , 
Alone in nature’s wealth array’d 
He ask’d and had the lovely maid 

To Cattraetli’s vale in glitt’ring row 
Thnce two hundred wairiois go 
Every warrior’s manly neck 
(’hnins of regal honor deck, 

Wreath’d in man> a golden link 
From the golden cup they drink 
Nectar that the bees produce,^ 

Or the grape’s ecstatic juice 
Flush’d with mirth and hope the> burn 
Rut none from Cattraeth’s vale return. 
Save Aeion biave, and Conan stionu. 
(Bursting through the bloody tlirons!) 
And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep and sing their fall 

carAdoc 

1764 1775 

Have ye seen the tusky boar. 

Or the bull, with sullen roar. 

On surrounding foes advance^ 

So Caradoc bore his lance. 

CONAN 

1764 1773 

Conan ’s name, my lav, rehearse, 

Build to him the lofty verse, 

Sacred tribute of the bard, 

Verse, the hero’s sole reward 
^ As the flame’s devounng force, 

As the whirlwind in its course; 

As the thunder’s fiery stroke, 

Glancing on the shiver’d oak; 

Did the sword of Conan mow 
10 The enmson harvest of the foe. 

'mead, a fermented drink made of honey 
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From JOURNAL IN FRANCE littlo villagBi unonK the mountains of 

17 ^*^ Bavoy, ealled EeheUes; from thence we 

proceed on homes, who are used to the 
Journey to Geneva. The road runs over way, to the mountain of the Chartreube. 

a mountain, which gives you the first taste 6 It is six miles to the top, the road runs 
of the Alps, in its magnificent rudeness, winding up it, commonly not six feet 

and steep precipices. Set out from broad , on one hand is the rock, with woods 

Echelles on horseback to see the Grande of pine-trees hanging over head, on the 

Chartreuse, the way to it up a \ast moun- other, a monstrous precipice, almost per- 

tain, in many places the road not two lo pendiculax, at the bottom of which rolls a 
>ard8 broad, on one side the rock hanging torrent, that sometimes tumbling among 

o\er you, and on the other side a mon- the fragments of stone that have fallen 

strous precipice. In the bottom runs a from on high, and sometimes precipitating 

torrent, called Les Outers moris, that itself down vast descents with a noise like 


w^ks its way among the rocks with a is 
mighty noise, and frequent falls You 
here meet with all the beauties so sa\age 
and horrid a place can piesent you with; 
locks of >arious and uncouth figures, cas- 
cades |)ouring down from an immense so 
luMght out of hanging groves oi pine trees, 
and the solemn sound of the stream that 
roars below, all concur to form one of 
the most ^loetical scenes imaginable. 

SB 

Prom GRAY’S LETTERS 
t7i5 7i 1814 84 

To Mrs. Dorothy Gray 

Lions, OcU 1*1, N S J7J9, ^ 
It IS 110 ^ cilniost fi\c weeks since 1 lelt 
Dijon, one of the gayest and most agree- 
able little cities of il^ance, for Lyons, its 
lexerse in all these particulars It is the 
second in the kingdom in bigness and 85 
rank, the streets excessively narrow and 
nasty; the houses immensely high and 
large (that, for instance where we arc 
lodged, has twcnty-hve rooms on a floor, 
and that for fi\e stories) ; it swarms with 40 
inhabitants like Pans itself, but chiefly 
a mercantile people, too much given up to 
commerce, to think of their own, much 
less of a stranger’s diversions. We have 
no acquaintance in the town, but such 46 
English as hap|>en to be passing through 
here, in their wav to Italy and the south, 
which at present happen to be near thirty 
in number. It is a fortnight since we set 
out from hence upon a little excursion to oo 
Geneva. We took the longest road, which 
lies through Savoy, on purpose to see a 
famous monastery, called the grand Char- 
treuse, and had no reason to think our 
time lost. After having travelled seven 66 
days very slow (for we did not change 
horses, it being impossible for a chaise 
to go post' in these roads) we arrived at a 
s rapidly, like dne relaying letters, meeiiagee, etc 


thunder, which is still made greater by the 
echo from the mountains on each side, 
concurs to form one of the most solemn, 
the most romantic, and the most astonish- 
ing scenes I e\or beheld Add to this the 
stiange views made by the crags and 
cliffs on the other hand , the cascades that 
in many places throw themseh es from the 
lery summit down into the vale, and the 
n\er below; and many other particulars 
impossible to describe; you will conclude 
we had no occasion to reiient our pains. 
This place St. Bruno chose to retire to, 
and upon its very top founded the afore- 
said con\ent, which is the supenor of the 
whole order When w’e came there, the 
two fathers, who are commissioned to 
entertain strangers (for the rest must 
neither speak one to another, nor to any 
one else), received us very kindly; and 
set before us a repast of dned fish, eggs, 
butter, and fruits, all excellent in their 
kind, and extremely neat. They pressed 
us to B|iend the night there, and to stay 
some days with them; but this we could 
not do, so they led us about their house, 
which IS, you must think, like a little city; 
for there are 100 fathers, besides 300 serv- 
ants, that make their clothes, grind their 
corn, press their wine, and do everything 
among themseh es The whole is quiet, 
ordei]>, and simple, nothing of finery, 
but the wonderful decenev, ancl the strange 
situation, more than supply the place of 
it. In the evening we descended by the 
same way, passing through many clouds 
that were then forming themselves on the 
mountain ’s side Next day wg continued 
our journey by Chamberry, which, though 
the chief city of the Dutchy, and residence 
of the King of Sardinia, when he comes 
into this part of his dominions, makes but 
a very mean and insignificant appearance; 
we lay at Aix, once famous for its hot 
baths, and the next night at Annecy; thq^ 
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day afteri by noon, we got to Geneva. 
I have not tune to say an^hing about it, 
nor of our solitary journey back again. 
• • • 

To Biosard Wist 

Turin, Nov 16, N. S. 173P. 

After eight days ’ journey through 
Greenland, we amved at Tunn. You ap- 
proach it by a handsome avenue of nine 
mileb long, and quite strait. The entrance 
18 guarded by certain vigilant dragons, 
called Douaniers,^ who mumbled us for 
some time. The city ib not large, as 
being a place of strength, and conse- 
quently confined within its fortifications; 
it has many beauties and some faults, 
among the first are streets all laid out by 
the line, regular uniform buildings, fine 
walks that surround the whole, and in 
general a good lively clean appearance. 
But the houses are of bnck plasteied, 
which IS apt to a ant repairing, the win- 
dows of oiled paper, which is apt to lie 
torn, and e\erything \ery blight, winch 
is apt to tumble down There ib an excel- 
lent opera, but it is only in the carnnai, 
balls ever;^ niglit, but only in the carni- 
val, masquerades too, but only in the 
/ramnal This carnival lasts only from 
Christmas to l^ent, one half of the remain- 
ing part of the vear is passed in remem- 
bering the last, the other in expecting the 
future carnnai We cannot well subsist 
upon such slender diet, no more than upon 
an execrable Italian comedy, and a pup- 
pet-show, called Bap present azione d’asi 
antflia dannata,^ which, I thmk, are all 
the present dnersions of the place; except 
the Marquise de Cavaillac’s Conversa- 
zione, where one goes to see people play at 
ombre and taroc, a game with seventy- 
two cards all painted with suns and moons 
and de\ils and monks. Mr. Walfxile has 
been at court, the family are at present 
at a country palace, called La Venene. 
The palace here in town is the veiy 
quintessence of gilding and looking-glass; 
inlaid floors, caiwed panels, and painting, 
wherever they could stick a brush I own 
I have not, as yet, anywhere met with 
those grand and simple works of art that 
are to amaze one, and whose sight one is 
to be the better for; but those of Nature 
have astonished me beyond expression. 
In our little journey up to the Grande 
Chartreuse, I do not remember to have 

icuitom-hoiiBe ofliceni * Representation of a 
loataoaL 


gone ten paces without an exclamation, 
that there was no restrammg: not a prec- 
ipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is 
pregnant with religion and poetry. There 
6 are certain scenes that would awe an 
atheist mto belief, without the help of 
other ai^iment One need not have a 
very fantastic imagination to see spirits 
there at noon-day You have Death per- 

0 petually before your eyes, only so far 
removed as to compose the mind without 
frightmg it. I am well persuaded St 
Bruno was a man of no common genius 
to choose such a situation for his retire- 

B ment, and perhaps should have been a 
disciple of his, had I been born m his 
time. You may believe Abelard and 
Heloise were not foigot upon this occa- 
sion If 1 do not mistake, I saw you too 
D every now and then at a distance along 
the trees, \l me semblc, que j’ot vu te 
chien de msage Id quelque part,^ You 
seemed to call to me from the other side 
of the precipice, but the noise ol the 
B river below was so great, that 1 realh 
could not <listingnish what voii said, it 
seemed to liaxe n cadence like verse In 
your next >ou vxill be so good to let me 
know what it was The week we have 
) since passed among the Alps has not 
equalled the single dav u]>on that moun- 
tain, because the winter was rather too 
far advanced, and the weather a little 
foggy However, it did not want ils beau- 

1 ties, the savage rudeness of the view is 
inconceivable without seeing it 1 reck- 
oned in one day thirteen cascades, the 
least of which was, I dare say, one hun- 
dred feet in height I liad Livy in the 

I chaise with me, and beheld his ‘^Nives 
coelo prop^ immista, tecta tnformta tm- 
poaita ruptbus, pecora jumentaque tornda 
frtgore, homines intonsi and intuUt, am- 
maha tnanimaque omnia ngentw gelu, 
i omnta confragosa, preeruptaque The 
creatures that inhabit them arc, in all 
respects, below humanity, and most of 
them, especially women, have the tu- 
mtdum guttur,* which they call gosna 
» Mont Cenis, I confess, carries the permis- 
sion mountains have of being frightful 
rather too far, and its horrors were ac- 

Mt Mems to me that I have Men that doc-faco 
■omewtaere 

, * 8now4 almoet mingling with the nkj, the ehape- 
» leea tante attnated on the cUffe, the cattle and 
beaeti of burden withered by the cold, the men 
nnehorn and wlldl? dreeaed, all thinga — animate 
and Inanimate — atiffened with froat, everything 
broken and Jagged — Livy, Utetortf o/ Rome. 
21 S2 

* awollen throat 
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oompanied with too much danger to give 
one time to reflect upon their beautiee. 
There is a family of the Alpme monsters I 
have mentioned, upon its very top, that 
in the middle of winter calmly lay in their 
stock of provisions and firing, and so are 
buried in their hut for a month or two 
under the snow When we were down it, 
and got a little way into Piedmont, we 
began to find ^^Apnco8 quosdam collea, 
rtvoaque prope aylvas, and jam Humana 
cultu dignwra loca,**^ I read Silius Itali- 
cus too, for the first time; and wished 
for you, according to custom. We set 
out for Genoa in two days’ time 

To Horace Walpole 

[1760 1 

I am so charmed with the two speci- 
mens of Erse poetry,* that 1 cannot help 
gning you the trouble to enquire a little 
farther about them, and, should wish to 
see a few lines of the original, that I ma> 
form some slight idea of the lang^uage, 
the measures, and the rhythm 

Is there anything knoan of the authoi 
or authors, and of what antiquity are 
they supposed to bet Is there any more 
to he had of equal beauty, or at all ap- 
proaching to it^ I have been often told 
that the poem called Hardtcanule (which 
I always admired and still admire) was the 
woik (»f somebody that Ined a few years 
ago This I do not at all believe, though it 
has eiidently been letouched in places by 
some modem hand but howevei, 1 am 
authorized by this lepoit to ask whether the 
two poems in question aic ceitainly antique 
and genuine 1 make this enquiry in quality 
of an antiquary, and am not otherwise con- 
cerned about it for, it I were sure that 
any one now living in Scotland had writ- 
ten them to divert himself, and laugh at 
the credulity of the world, I would under- 
take a journey into the Highlands only 
for the pleasure of seeing him. 

To Richard Htonehewer 


(because it is merely description), but 
yet full of nature and noble wild imagi- 
nation. Five bards pass the night at the 
castle of a chief (himself a principal 
i bard) ; each goes out in his turn to observe 
the face of things, and returns with an 
extempore picture of the changes he has 
seen; it is an October night (the harvest- 
month of the Highlands). This is the 
10 whole plan; yet there is a contrivance, 
and a preparation of ideas, that yon 
would not expect The oddest thing is, 
that every one of them sees ghosts (more 
or less). The idea that struck and sur- 
is prised me most, is the following One 
of them (describing a storm of wind and 
rain) says— 

(>hoRt<i rldo on the timpost tonight 
Sweet is their voice lietneen the gusts of wind , 
Thetr songs are of other u orlde f 
so 

Did you never observe (while rocking 
winds are piping lond^ that pause, as the 
gust is recollecting itself, and rising upon 
the ear in a shrill and plaintive note, like 
S5 the swell of an ASolian harpf I do as- 
sure you there is nothing in the world so 
like the voice of a spirit. Thomson had 
an ear sometimes he was not deaf to this, 
and has described it gloriously, but given 
80 it another different turn, and of more 
horror I cannot repeat the lines* it is 
in his ** Winter.”* There is another very 
fine picture in one of them It describes 
the breaking of the clouds after the storm 
86 liefore it is settled into a calm, and when 
the moon is seen by short intervals. 

llio arc tuinbllng on tlie lake, 

And lash tlie rocky aides 

The boat Is hrim-fuli in the cove, 

40 The oars on the rocking tide 
Sad sits a maid lieneatb a cliff. 

And r>es the rolling stream , 

Her Lover promised to come, 

Rbe aaw bis boat (when it waa evening) on tbe 
lake ; 

ire theer hte oroona in the 
^ le thte hia hroken hnat oh the ehorrt' 

To Thomas Wharton 

[Juhf, 1760 1 


London, June 1760 


• a a • 

1 have received another Scotch packet 
with a third specimen, inferior in kind 

* Boms snnnv bills and rivulets flowing ^side 
woc^s. and scenes more wortbv the abode of 
man— Livy. HtWorv 0 / Home. 21 37 
^Bpecimens of the Ossianic poems, whieh Ma^ 
pheraon declared he had collects In the Swt- 
ttah Highlands, and had translated from the 
Gaelic or Brsc language 


If you have seen Stoneliewer, he has 
probably told you of my old Scotch (or 
rather Irish) poetry. I am gone mad 
about them. They are said to transla- 
tions (literal and in prose) from the Erse 
tongue, done by one Maepherson, a young 

> n Peneeroeo, 12C 

* Bee 11 C7-71 . 149-52 . 175-201. 

* These lines were pnbllsbed In a note to Maepber- 

■on’a Oroma 
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clergyman in the Highlands He means 
to publish a colleetion he has of these 
speeiTnens ot antiquity, but what plagues 
me IS, J cannot come at an\ certainty on 
that head. 1 was so struck, so extas%i^ 6 
with their infinite beauU, that I wnt into 
Scotland to make a thousand enquiries. 
The letters I have in return are ill w rote 
ill reasone<l, unsatisfactory, calculated 
(one ^oiild imagine) to deceive one, and lo 
>et not cunning enough to do it cleverly 
In short, the whole external evidence 
would make one believe these fragments 
(for so he calls them, though nothing can 
be more entire) counterfeit , but the inter- 15 
nal is so strong on the other side, that 1 
am lesolved to believe them genuine, spite 
of the devil and the kirk It is im^iossihle 
to convince me that they w^ere invented 
b\ the same man that writes me these 20 
letters On the other hand, it is almost 
as hard to suppose, if they are original, 
that he should be able to translate them 
so admirably What can one do? Since 
Stonehewer went, J have received another as 
of a veiy different and inferior kind 
(being merely descriptive), much moie 
modem than the former (he sdvs), vet 
very old too This too m its way is ex- 
tremely hne In short, this man is the » 
verv’ dromon of poetry, or lie lias lighted 
on a treasure hid for ages The Welch 
poetb are also coming to light I have 
seen a discourse in MS about them (hv 
one Mr Evans, a clergyman) wntli P|>eei- 86 
mens of their writings This" is in Ijatin, 
and though it don’t approacli the othei 
there are fine scraps among it 

40 

To The RLYbiiEND William MAbON 

Peubboke Hall, Augu9t 7, neo 

The Elbe fragments have been published 
five weeks ago in Scotland, though I had 
them not (by a mistake) till the other dav 45 
As you tell me new things do not reach 
Toil soon at Aston, I inclose w hat 1 can , 
the rest shall follow, wdien >011 tell me 
whether you have not got the pamphlet 
already I send the tw<i which I had befoie, W 
for Mr. W(M>d, because he has not the affec- 
tation of not adminng I continue to think 
them genuine, though my reasons fot 
believing the contrary are rather strongei 
than eyer* but I will have them antique, bb 
for T never knew a Scotchman of my own 
time that could read, much less write, 
poetry; and such poetry too* I hax*e one 
I enraptured 


(trom Mr Macpiierson) which he has 
not printed* it is mere description, but 
excellent, too, in its kind. If you are good, 
and will learn to admire, 1 will tran- 
scribe it 

As to tlieir authenticity, 1 have made 
many enquiries, and have lateh procured 
a letter from Mr David Hume (the hi&- 
toiian), which is more satisfaetorv than 
anvthing 1 have yet met with on that 
subject. He says— 

‘‘(Vrtain it is that these jioems an* in 
evervhod.v ’s mouth in the Highlands, have 
been handed dow n from father to son, and 
aie of an age bevoiid all memorv and 
tradition Adam Smith, the eelehiated 
professor in (Tlasgow, told me that the 
pi])er of the \igvlehliiie Militia lepeated 
to him all of those vvliudi Mr Maeplierhoii 
had translated, and nianv more ot e(|ual 
boaiitv Major Mackav (Loid Kae'b 
brother) told me that he remembers them 
fierfeetlv well, as likewise did the laurd 
ol Maefarlane (the gieatest antiqnaiiiin 
we have in this coiintrv), and wdio insists 
strongly on the histoneal truth ns well as 
the jvoetieal beautv ol these productions. 
T could add the Laird and laidv Maeleod. 
with many more, that live m different 
parts of the lliglilands, verv remote from 
each otliei, an^l could onh be ueijuainted 
with what hud become (in o manner) 
national works Theie is a countrv sui- 
geon in Loeliaber who has liv heart the 
•entire epic poem' mentioned hv Mr Mac- 
pheison in Ins pretace, and. as he is old, 
IS perhajis the onh pel son living that 
knows it all, and has never committed it 
to wTiting, w*e are 111 the more haste to 
recover a monument which will certainly 
he regarded as a euriositv in the republic 
of letters we have, therefore, set almut 
a subscription of a guinea or two guineas 
apiece, in order to enable Mr Maepherbon 
to undertake a mission into the High- 
lands to recover this poem, and other frag- 
menth of antiquitv ” 

He adds, too, that the names ol Fingal 
Ossian, Oscar, etc , are still given in the 
Highlands to large mastiffs, as wc give 
to ours the names of Crosar, Pomi'>c>. 
Hector, etc 

To The Rfvfrfnd Willum Mason 

1705 

Rf$ 48t sacra mtser* (says the poet), 
hut I sav it IS the happy man that is the 
sacred thing, and therefore let the profane 
> Fifif/al * A wretched person Is a sacred object 
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keep their distance He is one of Luere- 
tins’ gods, Bapremely blessed m the con- 
templation of hib own felicity, and what 
has he to do with worshippers f This, 
mind, is the iirst reason wliy I did not 6 
come to \ ork tlie second is, that 1 do not 
love confinement, and probably by next 
summer may be permitted to touch whom, 
and where, and with wliat I think tit, 
without giving you any offence* the third lo 
and last, and not the least perhaps, is, 
tiiat the finances were at so low an ebb 
tliat I could not exactly do what 1 wished, 
hut was obliged to come the shortest road 
to town and recruit them 1 do not justly is 
know what >our taste in reasons may be, 
since you altered your condition, but theie 
IS the ingenious, the petulant, and the 
dull, for you any one* would have done, 
for in my conscience I do not behe\e you 
care a halfpennv for any reasons at pres- 
ent , so (lod bless ye botli, and gi\e ye all 
\e ivish, when ve are restore<l to the use 
ot \oiii w’lshes 

I am rctiirued from Scotland charmed 
w'ltli in> e\p<slitioii . it IS of the High- 
lunds I speak, the Ijciwlands are worth 
seeing once, hut the mountains are ec- 
static, and ought to he \isited in pilgrim- 
age once a >cui None but those mon- 


and plump, just of the proper breadth 
ior a celebrated town-preacher. There 
was Dr Balgu> too, he says Mrs. Mason 
lb very handsome, so you are hia fnend 
forever Ijord Newnliam, 1 hear, has ill 
health of late, it is a nervous case, so 
have a care How do your eyes do? 

Adieu, my respects to the bncle. 1 
would kiss her, but you stand by and 
pretend it is not the fashion, though 1 
know they do so at Hull —I am evei yours, 

, T G. 

From .TOURNAL IN THE LAKES 
J76y 1776 

Sept. 30, 1700 . On the ascent of 

the hill dbo\e Applet^ the thick hang- 
ing wood and the long reaches oi the 
Kden (rajnd, clear, and full as ever) wind- 
ing below with views ot the castle aud 
town, gave much employment to the niii- 
lor, but the sun was wanting and the sky 
overcast . In theatternoon walke<l 

up the Beacon-hill a mile to the top, saw 
Whinfield and l^owtlier Parks, and through 
an opening in tlie bosom of that cluster 
ot mountains, which the Doctor well le- 
members, the lake of Vis-water, with the 
tops ot a bundled nameless hills 


si rolls creatines of (lod know* how to join October .3 Wind at S K , a heavenh 
so niudi lieaiiiv with so much horroi A day Hose at 7, and walked out under the 

fig for vour poets, painters, gardeners, conduct of my landlord to Boriodale The 

an<l clergvmen, that ]ia\e not been among grass wras covered with a lioar frost, 
tlieni their imagination can be made of ss which soon melted, and exhaled m a thin 
nothing hut how*ling-greens, flow*ering hliicisii smoke Crossed the meadows 
sliiiihs, hoi sc-poiids. Fleet ditches, shell obliquely, catching a diversity views 

gn)t toes, and Chinese rails ^ Then 1 had so among the hills over the lake and islands, 

so heaiititiil an niituiiin, Itulv could Imidlv and changing pros))ect at eveiv ten ]>uces, 
produce fl liohlei s< ene, and tins so sweetlv 40 left Cocksliiit and Castlehill (which we 
cmitrasted with that perfection of iiasti- formerly mounted) beliind me, und di'ew 
ness, and total want of a<*commodation, near the foot of Walla-crag, whose bare 
tliat Scotland only can siipplv Oli, vou and rockv brow, cut pet iiondiculaily down 

would have blessed vourself I shall cer- above 400 feet, as I guess, awfullv ovei- 

tninlv go again, what a pitv it is I can- 46 looks the way, our ^)ath here tends to the 
not <1raw, nor describe, nor ride on hoise- left, and the ground gentl> rising, aud 
hack covered with a glade of scattering trees 

Stonehewer is the busiest creature upon and bushes on the very margin of the 
earth except Mr Fraser, thev stand pretty water, opens both ways the most delicious 
tight, for all his Hoval Highness. Have 60 view, that my eyes ever beheld Behind 
vou read (oh no, I had forgot) Dr Lowth’s vou are the magnificent heiglits of Walla- 
pamphlet against vtuir uncle the Bishop? crag, opposite he the thick hanging woods 
Oh, how he works him I hear lie will of Lord Egremoni, and Newland vallev, 
soon he on the same bench Today Mr. with green and smiling fields embosomed 
Hurd came to see me, but we had not a 66 in the dark cliffs ; to the left the jaws of 
w'ord of that matter, he is grown pure Ikirrodale, with that turbulent chaos of 



mountain behind mountain, rolled in con- 
fusion; beneath you, and stretching far 
awray to the right, tlie shining punty of 
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the Liake, just ruffled by the breeze, enough Alps, where the guides tell you to move on 
to shew it IS alive, reflecting rocks, woods, with speed, and say nothing, lest the 
fields, and inverted tops of mountains, agitation of the air should loosen the 
with the white buildings of Keswick, snows above, and bring down a mass, t^t 
Crosthwait church, and Skiddaw for a 6 would overwhelm a caravan. I took their 
background at a distance. Oh! Doctor! counsel here and hastened on m silence. 
I never wished more for you; and pray . . . Walked leisurely home the way 

think, how the glass played its part in we came, but saw a new landscape: the 

such a spot, which is called Caif-close- features indeed were the same in part, 
reeds; I choose to set down these bar- lo but many new ones were disclosed by the 
barouB names, that any body may enquire midday sun, and the tints were entirely 
on the place, and easily And the partieu- changed. Take notice this was the best or 

lar station, that 1 mean. This scene con- perhaps the only day for going up Skid- 

tmues to Borrow-gate, and a little far- daw, but 1 thought it better employed: 
ther, passing a brook called Barrow-beck, 16 it was perfectly serene, and hot as mid- 
we entered Borrodale. The crags, named summer. 

Lodoor-banks, now begin to impend ter- In the evening walked alone down to the 
nbly over your way ; and more terribly. Lake by the side of Crow-Park after sun-set 

when you hear, that three years since an and saw the solemn coloiing of night diaw 

immense mass of rock tumbled at once so on, the last gleam of sunshine fading away 
from the brow, and barred all access to on tlie hill-tops, the deep serene of the 

the dale (for this is the only road) till waters, and the long shadows of the moun- 

they could work their way through it tains thrown acrosb them, till they nearly 

Luckily no one was passing at the time touched the hithermost shoie At distance 

of this fall; but down the side of the S6 heard the murmur of many waterfalls 
mountam, and far mto the lake he dis- not audible in the da\-tinie. Wished for 

persed the huge fragments of this rum the moon, but she was dark to me and atlent, 

m all shapes and in all directions Some- htd tn her vacant xnterlunar cave. 

thing farther we turned aside into a cop- 
pice, ascending a little in front of Lodoor so October 8 Past by the little chapel 
waterfall, the height appears to be about of Wibom, out of which the Sunday 

200 feet, the quantity of water not great, congregation were then issuing. Past 

though (these days excepted) it had rained a beck near Dunmailraise and entered 

daily in the hills for nearly two months Westmoreland a second time, now begm 

before* but then the stream was nobly 86 to see Helm-crag distinguished from its 
broken, leaping from rock to rock, and rugged neighbors not so much bv its 

foaming/ with fury. On one side a tower- height, as by the strange broken outline 

ing crag, that spired up to equal, if not of its top, like some gigantic building de- 
overtop, the neighbonng cliffs (this lay molished, and the stones that composed it 

all in shade and darkness) on the other 40 flung across each oilier in wild confusion, 
hand a rounder broader projecting hill Just beyond it opens one of the sweetest 

idiagged with wood and illumined by the landscapes that art ever attempted to 

sun, which glanced sideways on the upper imitate. The bosom of the mountains 

part of the cataract The force of the spreading here into a broad basin discov- 

water wearing a deep channel in the 45 ers in the midst Orasmerc- water, its mar- 
ground humes away to j'oin the lake We gin is hollowed into small bays with bold 

descended again, and passed the stream eminences* some of them rocks, some of 

over a rude bridge. Soon after we came soft turf that half conceal and vary the 

under Oowder crag, a hill more formid- figure of the little lake they command, 

able to the eye and to the apprehension 50 From the shore a low promontory pushes 
than that of Lodoor; the rocks a-top, itself far into the water, and on it stands 
deep-cloven perpendicularly by the rains, a white village with the parish-church 

hanging loose and nodding forwards, rising in the midst of it, hanging enclo- 

seem just starting from their base in sures, corn-fields, and meadows green as 
shivers; the whole way down, and the 65 an emerald, with their trees and hedges, 
road on both sides is strewed with piles and cattle fill up the whole space from 

of the fragments strangely thrown across the edge of the water Just opposite to 

each other, and of a dreadful bulk. The you is a large fkrm-house at the bottom 

place reminds one of those passes in the of a steep smooth lawn embosomed in old 
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woods, which climb half way up the moun- 
tain ’s Bide, and discover above them a 
broken line of crags, that crown the scene. 
Not a single red tile, no flaming gentle- 
man’s house, or garden walls break m 
upon the repose of this little unsuspected 
paradise, but all is peace, rusticity, and 
happy poverty in its neatest, most becom- 
ing attire 

THOMAS WARTON (1728-1790) 

From THE PLEASURES OF MELAN- 
CHOLY 

jyJ^S 1747 

Mother of miisings, ronleraplation 
sage. 

Whose grotto stands upon the topmost 
rock 

Of TeneniT, ’mid the tempestuous night. 

On which, in calmest mediation held, 

C Thou hear’st with howling winds the 
lieating ram 

And drifting hail descend , or if the 
hkies 

IIneloude<l shine, and thro’ the blue 
serene 

Pale Cynthia rolls her 8ilver-a\led car. 

Whence gazing stedfast on the spangled 
vault 

*0 Raptur’d thou sitt’st, while murmurs 
indistinct 

Of distant billows sooth thy pensne 
ear 

With hoarse and hollow sounds, secuie, 
self-blest. 

There oit thou listen ’st to the wild up- 
roar 

Of fleets encount’nng, that in whispers 
low 

Ascends the rocky summit, where thou 
dwell ’st 

Remote from man, con\er8ing with the 
spheres * 

0 lead me, queen sublime, to solemn 
glooms 

Congenial with my soul, to cheerless 
shades. 

To ruin’d seats, to twilight cells and 
bow’rs, 

20 Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to 
muse. 

Her fav’rite midnight haunts The laugh- 
ing scenes 

Of purple Spring, where all the wanton 
train 

Of Smiles and Graces seem to lead the 

dance 


In sportive round, while from their hand 
they show’r 

" Ambrosial blooms and flow’rs, no longer 
charm, 

Tempo, no more 1 court thy balmy 
breeze. 

Adieu green vales' ye broider’d meads, 
adieu ' 

Beneath yon ruined abbey’s moss-grown 
piles 

Oft let me sit, at twilight hour of eve, 
Where through some western window 
the pale moon 

Pours her long-levelled rule of stream- 
ing light, 

While sullen, sacred silence reigns around 
Save the lone screech-owl’s note, who 
builds his bow’r 

Amid the mould ’ring caverns dark and 
damp, 

Or the calm breeze that rustles in the 
leaves 

Of flaunting lv^, that with mantle greer 
Invests some wasted tow’r Or let me 
tread 

Its neighb’ring walk of pines, where 
mused of old 

The cloistered brothers* through tii€ 
gloomy void 

That fat extends beneath their ample 
arch 

As on I pace, religious horror wraps 
My soul in dread repose. But when th< 
world 

Is clad in midnight’s ra\en-coiorei 
lobe, 

’Mid hollow charnel let me watch th< 
flame 

Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 
O’er the wan heaps, while airy voice 
talk 

Along the ghmm’ring walls, or ghostl; 
shape, 

At distance seen, invites with beck’nmj 
hand 

My lonesome steps through the far 
winding vaiHts. 

Nor undelightful is the solemn noon 
Of night, when, haplv wakeful, from m^ 
couch 

I start : lo, all is motionless around ! 
Roars not the rushing wind, the son 
^ of men 

And every beast in mute oblivion he; 

All Nature’s hushed in silence and ii 
sleep 

O then how fearful is it to reflect 
That through the still globe’s awfu 
solitude 
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No being wakes but me! till stealing 
sleep 

My drooping temples bathes in opiate 
dews 

^ Nor then let dreanis, of wanton folly 
bom, 

My senses lead through flow’ry paths of 
joy 

But let the sacred genius of the night 

Such mystic visions send as Spenser saw^ 

When through bewild’xing Fancy’s magic 
maze, 

To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 

Th ’ unshaken Britomart ; or Milton 
knew, 

When in abstracted though he ill at con- 
ceived 

All heav ’n in tumult, and the seraphim 

Come tow ’ring, arm’d in adamant and 
gold* 


Thro’ Pope’s soft song tho’ all the 
(jraces breathe. 

And happiest art adorn his Attic* page; 
iTiS does my mind with sweeter tiuns- 
port glow. 

As at the root of raossv trunk reclin’d. 
In magic Spensei ’s wildly-warbled song* 
1 see deseited Tna wander wide 
Till o’ wasteful solitudes, and lurid 
heaths, 

ifio Weary* iorlorn, than when the fated 
fair 

Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames 
Launches in all the lustre of brocade. 
Amid the splendors of the laughing Sun * 
The gav dehciiption palls upon the sense. 
And (oldly strikes the mind with feeble 
bliss 


Prom ODE ON THE APPROAOH OP 
RUMMER 
1753 


Hence, iron-scepter ’d Winter, haste 
To bleak Siberian waste ! 

Haste to thv polar solitude. 

Mid cataracts of ice, 

B Whose torrents dumb are stretch’d m 
fragments rude 
From many an airy precipice. 
Where, e\er beat bv sleety show’rs. 

Thv gloomy Gothic castle tow’rs, 
Amid whose howling iles* and halls, 

^ Where no gay sunbeam paints the walls. 


* T Ik r Paerif Queene, 
HI 11 12 

■ Poratflfc Lotf, 0, 110 
■marked by r1an«l« 
quBlltlei 


* The Faerie Queene, I, 

*1 and 6 

■ Pope, The Rape of 
the Loti, 2, 1 ff 

• al«1e<> 


On ebon throne thou lov’st to shroud 
Thy browns m many a murky cloud 


Haste thee, uj mph * and hand in hand. 
With thee lead a huxom band; 

Bring fantastie-footed Joy, 

With Sport, that yellow-tressed boy: 
Ijeisure, that through the balmy sky 
('’bases a crimson butteril> 

Bring Health, that lo\es in early dawn 
To meet the milk-maid on the lawn, 
Bung Pleasure, rural nymph, and Peace, 
Meek, cottage-lo\ ing shepherdess* 

And that sweet stripling, Zephvr, bring. 
Light, and forexei on the wing, 

Bnng the dear Muse, that loxes to lean 
On river-margins, mo8s> green 
But who IS she, tlial bears thy tram, 
Pacing light the \el\et plain? 

The pale pink binds her auburn hair, 
Her tresses Aow with pastoial air; 

Tis Ma>, the Giace— contest she stands 
By brancli of hawthorn in her hands 
Lo* near her trip the lightsome Dews, 
Their wings all ting’d in ins-hues, > 
With whom the pow’rs of Floia play, 

**** And ))aint with pansies all the \\a\ 

Oft when tli\ season, sweetest (|ueen, 
Has dress’d the gro\es in li\ *rv gieen; 
When in each fair and fertile field 
Beauty begins hei bow’r to build! 
While Evening, veil’d in shadows brown, 
Puts her matron-mantle on, 

And mists in spreading streams convey 
More fresh the fumes of new-shorn hav 
Then, goddess, guide ui\ pilgrim feet 
('’onteniplation hoar to meet. 

As slow he winds in museful mood. 
Near the rush’d marge ot ('herwell’s 
flood , 

Or o’er old Avon’s magic edge. 

Whence Shakespeare rull’d the spiky 
sedge. 

All playful yet. in years unripe, 

To frame a shnll and simple pipe 
There thro’ the dusk but dimly seen. 
Sweet ev ’ning-objects intervene : 

His wattled cotes the shepherd plants. 
Beneath her elm the milk-maid chants, 
100 The woodman, speeding home, awhile 
Rests him at a shady stile 
Nor wants there fragrance to dispense 
Refreshment o’er m> soothed sense; 
Nor tangled woodbine’s balmy bloom, 
100 ^or grass besprent* to breathe perfume; 
Nor lurking wild-thvme’s apicv sweet 
To bathe in dew my roving feet 
■ colon of the ralabow ■ aprtDkled over 
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Nor wants there note of Philomel, 

Nor sound of distant-tinkling bell: 

110 ^or lowings faint of herds remote. 

Nor mastiff’s bark from bosom’d cot: 
Rustle the breezes lightly borne 
O ’cr deep embattled ears of com : 
Round ancient elm, with humming noise, 
115 Full loud the ehaffer-fewarms' rejoice. 


THE CRUSADE 
1777 

Bound for holy Palestine, 

Nimbly ac brush’d the level bnne, 

All in tfzui^ bteel array’d; 

O’er the wave our weapons play’d, 

0 And made the dancing billowb glow, 
High upon the trophied prow, 

Manj a \iarrior-minstrel hwung 
His sounding harp, and boldly bung 
“Syrian iirginb, wail and weep, 

^0 Knglibh Richard plows the deep* 
Tremble, watchmen, as vc spy 
From distant towers, with anxious eye, 
The radiant lange of shield and lance 
Down Damascus’ lulls advance 
^5 From Sion’s turrets as afar 
Ye ken the march of Europe’s war! 
Saladin, thou pa>nim king, 

From Albion’s isle re\enge we bring* 
On Aeon’s spirv citadel, 

30 Though to the gale thy banners swell, 
Pictiii’d with the siher moon, 

England shall end th> glory soon * 

Tn \ain, to break our hrm aira\. 

Thy brazen drums hoarse discord hra> 
33 Those sounds our rising fury fan 
English Richard in the van, 

On to victor> we go, 

A vaunting infidel the foe ” 

Blonde] led the tuneful band, 

30 AikI swept the wire with glowing hand 
C'^pius, flora her rocky mound. 

And (’rete, with piny \eidure crown’d, 
Far along the smiling main 
Echoed the prophetic strain. 

35 Soon we kiss’d the sacred earth 
That gave a murder’d Saviour birth; 
Then, with ardor fresh endu’d, 

Thus the solemn song renew’d:— 

“Lo, the toilsome voyage past, 

<0 Heaven’s favor’d hills appear at last* 
Object of our holy vow. 

We tread the Tynan valleys now 
From Carmel’s almond-shaded steep 
We feel the cheenng fragrance creep: 

^ O’er Engaddi’s shrubs of balm 

s swarms of beetles 


Waves the date-empurpled palm; 

See Lebanon’s aspiring head 
Wide his immortal umbrage spread! 
Hail Calvary, thou mountain boar, 

33 Wet with our Redeemer’s gore* 

Ye trampled tombs, ye fanes forlorn. 
Ye stones, by tears of pilgrims worn; 
Your ravibli’d honors to restore. 
Fearlebs we climb this hostile shore! 

35 And thou, the sepulchre of God! 

By mocking pagans rudely trod, 

Bereft of every awful nte, 

And quench’d thy lamps that beam’d 
so bnght; 

For thee, from Britain’s distant coast, 
33 ]jo, Richard leads Ins faithful host! 
Aloft in his heroic liand, 

Blazing, like the beacon’s brand, 

O’er tile far-affnghted Reids, 

Resistless Kaliburn he wields 
33 Proud Saracen, pollute no more 
The shrines by martvrs built of yore 
From each wild mountain’s trackless 
crown 

In vain th> gloomy castles frown 
Thy battering engines, huge and high, 

"3 In vain our steel-clad steeds defy; 

And, rolling in tenific state. 

On giant-wheels harsh thunders gr.ite 
When eve has hash’d the buzzing 
camp, 

Amid the moonlight vapors damp, 

Thy neciomantic forms, in vain, 

Haunt us on the tented plain: 

We bid those spectre-shapes avaunt, 
Ashtaroth, and Termagaunt* 

With many a demon, pale of hue, 

53 Doom’d to drink the bitter dew 
Tliat drops from Macon’s sooty tree, 
’Mid the dread grove of ebony 
Nor mape charms, nor fiends of hell, 
The Christian ’s holy courage quell. 

35 Salem, in ancient majesty 
Arise, and lift thee to the skv * 

Soon on thy battlements divine 
Shall wav-e the badge of Constantine 
Ye Barons, to the sun unfold 
33 Our Cross with crimson wove and gold!” 

SONNETS 

1777 

Writtin in a Blank Leaf op Dugdale’s 
Monasticon 

Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 
By Fancy’s genuine feelings unbeguiled. 
Of painful i^antry the ponng child. 
Who turns, of these proud domes, th’ 
histone page, 
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6 Now sunk by Time, and Henry’s fiercer 
rage.i 

Think ’st thou the warbling Muses never 
smiled 

On hiB lone hours f Ingenuous views 
engage 

His thoughts, on themes, unclassic falsely 
styled, 

Intent. While cloistered Piety displays 
10 Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye 
explores 

New manners, and the pomp of elder 
davB, 

Whence culls the pensive bard his pic- 
tured stores 

Nor rough nor barren are the windiiu; 
ways 

Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with 
flowers. 

Wbittdn at Stonxhemoe 

Thou noblest monument of Albion’s isle' 

Whether by Merlin’s aid from Scythia s 
shore, 

To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon Ikuc, 

Huge frame of giant-hands, the mighty 
pile, 

^ T’ entomb his Britons slain by Hen- 
gist’s guile 

Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human 
gore, 

Taught ’mid thy massy maze their mys- 
tic lore. 

Or Danish chiefs, enrich’d with Ba\age 
spoil, 

To Victory’s idol \ast, an unhewn 
shrine, 

Rear’d the rude heap oi, in thy hallow’d 
round, 

Re]x>se the kings of Brutus’ genuine 
line, 

Or here those kings in solemn state 
were crown’d. 

Studious to trace thy \\ondrous origine, 

We muse on many an ancient tale 
renown ’d. 

While Summfr Suns O’er the Gay 
Prospect Play’d 

While summer suns o’er the gay pros- 
pect play’d, 

Through Surry’s verdant scenes, where 
Epsom spreads 

^ Henry VI IPs diiruption of the monaeteriee 


’Mid mtermiDgling elms her flowery 
meads, 

And Hascombe’s hill, in towenng groves 
array’d, 

^ Rear’d its romantic steep, with mind 
serene, 

I jonniey’d blithe. Full pensive I re- 
turn’d. 

For now my breast with hopeless passion 
bum ’d, 

Wet with hoar mists appear’d the gaudy 
scene, 

Which late in careless indolence I 
jmss’d; 

''' And Autumn all around tliosc hues had 
cast 

Where past delight my recent grief 
might trace. 

Sad change, that Nature a congenial 
gloom 

Should wear, when most, mv cheerless 
mood to chasC; 

I wish’d her green attiie, and wonted 
bloom ' 


On King Arthur’s Round Table 
Winchester 

Where Venta’s Norman castle still up- 
rears 

Its rafter’d hall, that o’er the giuss> 
foss, 

And scatter’d flinty fragments clad in 
moss. 

On yonder stee]) in naked state ap- 
jiears, 

^ lligh-hung remains, the pride of war- 
like years, 

Old Arthur's boaid on the caimcious 
round 

Sonic British \ten has sketch ’d the names 
renown ’d. 

In marks obscure, ot his immortal 
peers 

Though join’d by magic skill, wMth 
many a rh\me. 

The Druid fiame, unhonor’d, falls a 
prey 

To the slow vengeance of the wi/aid 
Time, 

And fade the British characters away; 

Yet Spenser’s page, that chants in verse 
sublime 

Those chiefs, shall live, nneonseious of 
decay. 
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From OB8EBVATION8 ON THE FAIBY 
QUEEN OF SPEN8EB 
1T64 

• ••••• 

It IB absurd to think of judging either 6 
Anosto or Spenser by precepts which they 
did not attend to. We who live in the 
days of writing by rule are apt to try 
every composition by those laws which 
we have been taught to think the sole lo 
criterion of excellence Critical taste is 
universally diffused, and we require the 
same order and design which every mod- 
ern performance is expected to have, in 
poems where they never were regarded or 15 
intended. Spenser, and the same may be 
said of Anosto, did not live in an age of 
planning His poetry is the careless ex- 
uberance of a warm imagination and a 
strong sensibility. It was his business so 
to engage the fancy, and to interest the 
attention bv bold and striking images, in 
the formation and the disposition of 
which, little labor or ait was applied. 
The \arioiis and the mar\elloiib were the 85 
chief sources of delight Hence we find 
our author ransacking alike the resions 
of reality and romance, of truth and fic- 
tion, to find the proper decoration and* 
furniture for his fairy structure Bom 80 
in such an age, Spenser wrote rapidly 
from his own fe^ings, which at the same 
time were naturally noble Exactness^ in 
ins poem would have been like the cornice 
which a painter introduced in the grotto 85 
of Calypso Spenser’s beauties are like 
the flowers in Paradise, 

Which not nice Art 

In ImkIh nnd cuiious knoK hut Nature boon 
Toui fl forth profuse, on hill, and dale, and plain , 40 
noth whore tno mornlns aim flrat warmly amote 
The open field, or where the unplerc'd shade 
Imhrown d the noon-tide bowers 

— Paradiae Lost, 4, 241 

If The Fmri/ Queen be destitute of that 
arrangement and economv which epic 45 
seventy requires, >et we scarcely regret 
the loss of these while their place is so 
amply supplied by something which more 
powerful! v attracts us, something which 
engages the affections, the feelings of the 50 
heart, rather than the cold approbation 
of the head. If there be any poem whose « 
graces please because they are situated 
beyond the reach of art, and where the 
force and faculties of creative imagine- 55 
iion delight because they are unassisted 

‘ conformity to net nileii (The ^hteenth mtarv 
WRR devoted to ‘•exnctneBR** In form and ntyle 
of wiitlns ) 


and unrestrained by those of dehberate 
judgment, it is this. In readmg Spenser, 
if the cntic is not satisfied, yet the reader 
is transported. ( 1 , 15 - 16 .) 

...... 

1 cannot dismiss this section without 
a wish that this neglected author 
[Chaucer], whom Spenser proposed as the 
pattern of his style, and to whom he is 
indebted for many noble inventions, 
should be more universally studied. This 
IB at least what one might expect in an 
age of research and cunosity. Chaucer 
18 regarded rather as an old, than as a 
good, poet We look upon his poems as 
venerable relics, not as beautiful compo- 
sitions , as pieces better calculated to 
gratify the antiquarian than the entic. 
He abounds not only in strokes of humor, 
which 18 commonly supposed to be his sole 
talent, but of pathos and sublimity not 
unworthy a more refined age. His old 
manners, his romantic arguments, his 
wildness of pamting,^ his sipiplicity and 
antiquitv of expression, transport us into 
some iairy region, and are all highly 
pleasing to the imagination It is true 
that his uncouth* and unfamiliar language 
disgusts and deters many readers, but 
the principal reason of his being so little 
known and so seldom taken into hand, is 
the con^ enient opportunity of reading him 
with pleasure and facility in modem imi- 
tations. For when translation, and such, 
imitations from Chaucer may be justly 
called, at length becomes substituted as 
the means of attaining a knowledge of 
any difficult and ancient author, the orig- 
inal not only begins to be neglected and 
excluded as less easy, but also despised 
as less ornamental and elegant Thus the 
public taste becomes imperceptibly viti- 
ated, while the genuine model is super- 
seded, and gradually gives way to the 
establishment of a more specious but false 
resemblance. Thus, too manv readers, 
happy to find the readiest accommodation 
for their indolence and their illiteracy, 
think themselves sufficient masters of 
Homer from Trope’s translation; and thus, 
by an indiscreet comparison. Pope’s trans- 
lation 18 commonly preferr^ to the Gre- 
cian text, in proportion as the former is 


' Cbanccr*s deacrlptlODi are noted for their natn- 
ralneaa and truth rather than for their wild- 
neu ; and although he wan fond of the medieval 
romaneea, hia material is largely realistic 
*Tbifi Judgment is due to Ignorance of Middle 
Kngifsh. Chaucer's language is in no sense un- 
couth 
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furnished with more frequent and shin- 
ing metaphors, more lively descriptions, 
and m general appears to be more full 
and flond, more elaborate and various 
6 (1, 196-198 ) 

• • e e a • 

Mechanical critics will perhaps be dis- 
gusted at the liberties I have taken in 
introducing so many anecdotes of ancient 
10 chivalry. But my subject required fre- 
quent proofs of this sort Nor could 1 
1^ persuaded that such enquiries were, in 
other respects, either useless or ridicu- 
lous; as they tended, at least, to illus- 
10 trate an institution of no frivolous or 
indifferent nature. Chivalry is commonlv 
looked upon as a barbarous sport or ex- 
travagant amusement of the dark ages 
It had, howe\er, no small influence on the 
SO manners, policies, and constitutions of 
ancient times, and ser\ed many public 
and im)K>rtant purposes. It was the 
school of fortitude, honor, and affabiht\ 
Its exercises, like the Grecian games, 
25 habituated the youth to fatigue and enter- 
prise, and inspired the noblest sentiments 
of heroism It taught gallantry and 
civility to a savage and ignorant people, 
and humanized the natne ferocity of Ihe 
so Northern nations It conduced to rehne 
the manners of the combatants by excit- 
ing an emulation in the devices and ac- 
coutrements, the splendor and parade, oi 
their tilts and tournaments ; while its mag- 
86 nificent festivals, thronged with noble 
dames and courteous knights, produced 
the hrst efforts of wit and fancy 

I am still further to hope that, together 
with other specimens of obsolete litera- 
40 tiire in general hinted at before, the man\ 
references I have made in particular to 
romances, the necessary appendage of 
ancient chivalry, will also plead their par- 
don For however monstrous and unnat- 
4B ural these compositions may appear to 
this age of reason and refinement, the\ 
merit more attention than the world is 
willing to bestow They preserve man\ 
curious historical facts, and throw consid- 
60 erable light on the nature of the feudal 
system They are the pictures of ancient 
usages and customs; and represent th^ 
manners, srenius, and character of our an- 
cestors. Above all, such are their terrible 
B Graces of magic and enchantment, so 
magniflccmtly marvellous are their fictions 
and fablings, that they contribute, in a 
wonderful degree, to rouse and invigo- 
rate all the powers of imagination; to 


store the fancy with those sublime and 
alarming images which poetry best de- 
lights to display. (II, 266-268 ) 

JOSEPH WARTON (1722-1800) 

THE ENTHUSIAST- OR THE LOVER 
OF NATURE 
1740 1744 

Yc green-rob’d Diyads, oft at dusky 
e\c 

By wondeiing shejiheids seen, to ioicsls 
broun, 

To unfrec|uente<l meadb, and puthlcss 
wilds, 

Ijend me from gaidcns deck'd uith art’s 
vain pomps 

^ Can gilt alcoves, can niaihlc-niimic 
gods, 

Paiteirob embioidet M, ohcdisks. and 
urns. 

Of high relief, can the long, siuoading 
lake, 

Or Msta lesbCMiing to the si*;!!! , can 
Stow, 

Witli all liei Attic lanes, such laptuicb 
raise, 

As the thiush-huunted copse, where 
lightly leaps 

The fearful fawn the i list ling lea\es 
along. 

And the husk squiiiel sports tioni hough 
to bough, 

Willie tiom an hollow- oak, wliose naked 
roots 

O’erhang a pensne nil, the hus\ bees 

Hum drowsy lullabies'* The hardb of 
old, 

Fair Natuie’s friends, sonulit such ro- 
tieats, to ehaiin 

Sweet Echo with their songs , oft too they 
met. 

In snmmei exeniims, neai sequester’d 
bowers. 

Or mountain-nymph, or Muse, ,md eacrer 
learnt 

The moral strains she taught to mend 
mankind 

As in a secret giot, il^jgeria stole 

With patient Numa, and in silent 
night 

Whisper’d him sacred laws, he list’ning 
sat. 

Rapt with her virtuous voice, old Tiber 
lean’d 

*5 Attentive on bis urn, and hush ’d his 
waves 

Rich in her weeping country’s spoils, 
Versailles 
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May boast a thousand lountains, that 
can cabt 

The tortur’d waters to the distant 
Heav ’ns; 

Yet let me choose some pine-topt preci- 
pice 

Abrupt and sha^g>, whence a ioamy 
stream, 

Like Amo, tumbling roars , or some bleak 
heath, 

Wiicre straup:lin{^ stands the niouinful 
junifier, 

Oi yew-tree scath’d, while in clear pros- 
jiect round, 

From the jyrove’s bosom spires emei^c. 
and smoke 

in bluish wreaths ascends, ri|>e har\ests 
^ave. 

Low lonely cottages, and ruin’d tops 

Ot (iothic battlements a])|iear, and 
streai^h 

Hencath the sun-beains twinkle— The 
shrill lark, 

TIuit wakes the woodman to liis early 
task, 

^0 ()i lo\e-sick Philomel, wh<»se luscious 
lays 

Soothe lone iiip^ht-wandereis, the moan- 
infT do\e 

I’ltied h> list ’mill? milk-raaid, tai eveel 

The deep-mouth ’d Mol, the soul-lulling 
lute, 

And battle-breathini? trumpet. Artful 

sounds * 

That })lease not like the choiisieis of 
an. 

When lirst tlio hail tli’ nppioach of 
lau^liin^ Miiv 

C’axi Kent design like Nature? Maxk 
whore Thames 

I’lentv and pleasure pouis through Lin- 
coln’s meads, 

Fan the ^reat artist, thou]i?h with taste 
supreme 

Endu’d, one beauty to this Eden add? 

Thoimh he, h> rules unfetter’d, boldly 
seorna 

P’ormalitv and method, round and 
square 

Disdaininc?, plans iiie>?iilarly f?reat 

(^reati\e Titian, can thy \ivid strokes. 

Or thine, 0 praceful Raphael, dare to 
vie 

With the rich tints that paint the breatb- 
ins: meadf 

The thousand-color M tulip, violet’s 
bell 

Snow-clad and meek, the vennil-tinctur’d 
row, 


And i^olden crocus f— Yet with these the 
maid, 

30 Phillis or Phoebe, at a feast or wake 
Her jetty locks enamels, fairer she, 

In innocence and homespun vestments 
dress’d. 

Than if cerulean sapphires at lier ears 
Shone pendant, or a precious diamond- 
cross 

33 Heav’d g^ently on her iiantinK bosom 
white. 

Yon shepherd idly stretch’d on the 
rude rock, 

List ’nine: to dashing waves, and sea- 
mew’s clang 

ili^h-hovering o’er hia head, who views 
beneath 

'fhe dolphin dancing o’er the level brine, 
Feels more true bliss than the proud 
admiral. 

Amid his vessels bright with burnish’d 
pold 

And silken streamers, though his lordly 
nod 

Ten thousand war-wom maimei's re- 
\eie 

And gieat Aeneas ga/’d w'lth more de- 
light 

'3 On the rough mountain shagg’d with 
horrid shades, 

(Where cloud-compellmg Jove, as fancy 
dream ’d. 

Descending, shook his direful mgis black) 
Than li he enter’d the high Capitol 
On golden columns rear’d, a conquer’d 
world 

33 Exhausted, to enrich its stately head 
More pleas’d he slept in poor Evandei ’s 
cot 

On shaggy skins, lull’d by sweet night- 
ingales. 

Than if a Nero, in an age rehn ’d. 
Beneath a gorgeous canopy had plac’d 

33 His royal guest, and bade his minstrels 
sound 

Soft slumb’rouB airs, to sootli his rest 
Happy the first of men, ere yet con- 
fin’d 

To smoky cities, who in sheltering 
groves. 

Warm eaves, and deep-sunk vallies liv’d 
and lov’d, ' 

33 By cares unwounded, what the sun and 
showers, 

And genial earth untillag’d, could pro- 
duce, 

They gather’d grateful, or the aoom 
brown 

Or blushing berry ; by the liquid lapse 
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Of marm’nng waters call’d to slake 
their thirst, 

Or with fair nymphs their sun-brown 
limbs to bathe, 

With nymphs who fondly clasp’d their 
fav’nte >ouths, 

Unaw’d by shame, beneath the beechen 
shade. 

Nor wiles, nor artificial coyness knew 
Then doors and walls were not , the melt- 
ing maid 

100 ^or frown of parents fear’d, nor hub- 
band’s threats, 

Nor had curs’d gold their tender hearts 
allur’d 

Then beauty was not venal. Injui’d 
Lo\ e, 

O! whither, god of raptures, art tiioii 
fledf 

While Avarice waves his golden wand 
around, 

Ahhorr’d magician, and his cobtly cup 
Prepares with baneful drugs, t’ enchant 
the souls 

Ot each low-thoiighted fair to wed ioi 
gain 

In Earth’s first infancy (as sung the 
bard 

W’lio strongly painted what he boldlv 
thought), 

Though the derce north oft smote with 
iron whip 

Their shiv’nng limbs, though oft the 
bristly boar 

Or hungry lion, ’woke them with their 
howls, 

And scar’d them from tlieir moss-grown 
caves, to rove 

Houseless and cold in dark temiiestiioiis 
nights , 

Yet were not m\riads in embattl’d fields 
Swept of! at once, nor had the raging 
seas 

O’erwhelm’d the found ’nng bark and 
shrieking crew, 

In vam the srlassy ocean smil’d to tempt 
The joll\ sailor, unsuspecting harm. 

For Commerce ne’er had spread her 
swelling sails. 

Nor had the wond’nng Nereids ever 
beard 

The dashing oar then famine, want, and 
pain, 

Snnk to the grave their fainting limbs: 
but ns, 

Diseaseful dainties, riot, and excess, 

And feverish luxury destroy In brakes 
Or marshes wild unknowingly tbev 
cropp’d 


Herbs of malignant juice, to realms 
remote 

While we for powerful poisons madly 
roam, 

130 From every noxious herb collecting 
death. 

Wbat though unknown to those primeval 
sires 

The well-arch ’d dome, peopled with 
breathing forms 

By fair Italia’s skilful hand, unknown 

The shapely column, and the crumbling 
busts 

^•*5 Of awful ancestors in long descent! 

Yet why slioiild man, mistaken, deem it 
nobler 

To dwell in palaces, and high-roof’d 
/ halls, 

Than m God ’s forests, architect su- 
preme 1 

Say, IS the Persian earpet, than the 
field ’s 

' *0 Or meadow \ mantle gay, more richly 
wo\ ’n , 

Or softer to the \ otaries ot ease 

Than bladed grass, perfum’d with dew- 
dropt flow’rs? 

0 taste corrupt! that luxury and poitip, 

In specious names of polish’d manners 
veil’d, 

Should proudlv banish Nature’s simple 
charms * 

All beauteous Nature' b\ thy boundless 
charms 

Oppress’d, 0 wrheie shall 1 liegin thy 
praises 

Whore turn th’ ecstatic eye, how ease 
m\ bieast 

That ])ants with wild astonishment and 
lo\e' 

150 Dark forests, and the op’ning lawn, re- 
fresh ’d 

With ever-gushing brooks, hill, meadow, 
dale, 

The ba]m> bean-field, the gay-clover ’d 
close. 

So sweetly interchang’d, the lowing ox, 

’Hie playful lamb, the distant waterfall 

155 Now faintly heard, now swelling with 
the breeze, 

The sound of pastoral reed from hazel- 
bower, 

The choral birds, the neighing steed, 
that snuffs 

His dappled mate, stung with intense 
desire, 

The ripen’d orchard when the ruddy orbs 

Betwixt the ^een leaves blush, the 
azure skies, 
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The cheerful Sun that through Earth’s 
vitals pours 

Delight and health, and heat; all, all 
conspire 

To raise, to sooth, to harmonize the 
mind, 

To lift on wings of praise, to the great 
Sire 

Of being and of beauty, at whose nod 

Creation started from the gloomy vault 

Of dreary Ohaos, while the gnesly 
kmg 

Murmur’d to feel ins boisterous power 
confln ’d 

What are the lays of artful Addison, 

Coldly eorreot, to Shakespear’s war- 
blings wildf 

Whom on the winding Avon’s willow ’d 
banks 

Fair Fancv found, and bore the smiling 
babe 

To a (dose cavern (still the shepherds 
show 

TIio sacred place, whence with religious 
awe 

A75 They hear, returning from the field at 
eve, 

Strange whisp ’rings of sweet niubic 
through the air) 

Here, as with honey gather’d from the 
rock. 

She fed the little prattler, and with 
songs 

Oft sooth ’d his wand ’ring ears, with deep 
delight 

On her soft lap he sat, and caught the 
sounds 

Oft near some crowded cit> would I 
iialk. 

Listening the far-off noises, rattling 
cars, 

I^ud bhoiits of jov, sad shrieks of sor- 
row, knells 

Full slowly tolling, instruments of trade, 

1^*5 Striking mine ears with one deep-swell- 
ing hum. 

Or wand’nng near the sea, attend the 
sounds 

Of hollow winds, and ever-beating waves 

Ev ’n when wild tempests swallow up the 
plains, 

And Boreas’ blasts, big hail, and rains 
combine 

190 To shake the groves and mountains, 
would T sit, 

Pensively musing on the outrageoijB 
crimes 

That wake Heaven’s vengeance: at such 
solemn liours. 


Demons and goblins through the dark 
air shnek. 

While Hecat, with her black-brow ’d sis- 
ters nine. 

Rides o’er the Earth, and scatters woes 
and death. 

Then too, th^ say, in drear Egyptian wilds 
The lion and the tiger prowl for prey 
With roarings loud! the list’ning trav- 
eller 

Starts fear struck, while the hollow echo- 
ing vaults 

Of pyramids increase the deathful 
sounds. 

But let me never fail m cloudless 
nights, > 

When silent Cynthia in her silver car 
Through the blue conclave slides, when 
shine tlie hills. 

Twinkle the streams, and woods look 
tipp’d with gold. 

To seek some level mead, and there 
in\ oke 

Old Midnight’s sister. Contemplation 
sage, 

(Queen of the nigged biow and stern- 
fi\t e>e) 

To lift my soul aboie this little Earth, 
This folly-fetter ’d world to purge my 
ears. 

That I ma> hear the rolling planets’ 
song. 

And tuneful turning spheres if this be 
burr’d. 

The little Fays that dance in neighboring 
dales, 

Sipping the night-dew, while they laugh 
and ]o\e. 

Shall charm me with aerial notes.— -As 
thus 

I wander musing, lo, what awful forma 
Yonder appear* sharp-ey’d Philosophy 
Clad in dun robes, an eagle on his 
wnst, 

First meets mv eye , ne^t, virgin Solitude 
Serene, who blushes at each gazer’s 
sight , 

Then Wisdom’s hoary head, with crutch 
in hand. 

Trembling, ancl bent with age, last Vir- 
tue’s self 

Smiling, in white array’d, who with her 
leads 

Sweet Innocence, that prattles by her 
side, 

A naked boy*— Harass’d with fear I 
stop, 

I gaze, when Virtue thus— Who ’«• 
thou art, 
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Mortal, by whom I deign to be bebeld 

In these my midnight- walks; depart, 
and say, 

That hencefoHh 1 and my immortal 
tram 

Forsake Bntannia’s isle, who fondly 
stoops 

230 To Vice, her favorite paramour.*’— She 
spoke, 

And as she turn’d, her lound and rosy 
neck 

Her flowing train, and long ambrosial 
hair, 

Breathing rich odors, 1 enamor’d \iew 
0 who will bear me then to western 
climes, 

(Since Virtue leaves our wretched land) 
to fields 

Yet unpolluted with Iberian swords 

The isles of Innocence, from mortal 
view 

Deeply retir’d, beneath a plantane’s 
shade. 

Where Happiness and Quest sit en- 
thron ’d, 

240 With simple Indian swains, that I mav 
hunt 

The boar and tiger thiough savannahs^ 
.wild, 

Through fragrant deserts, and through 
citron groves f 

There, fed on dates and herbs, would I 
despise 

The far-fetch’d cates of luzuiy, and 
hoards 

24B Of narrow-hearted avarice; nor heed 

The distant din of the tumultuous world 

So when rude whirlwinds rouse the roar- 
ing main, 

Beneath fair Thetis sits, in coral ca>es. 

Serenely gay, nor sinking sailor’s enes 

250 Disturb her sportive nymphs, who round 
her form 

The light fantastic dance, or for her 
hair 

Weave rosy crowns, or with according 
lutes 

Grace the soft warbles of her honied 
voice 


ODE TO FANCY 
1746 

0 parent of each lovely Muse, 

Thy spirit o’er my soul diffuse, 

O’er all my artless songs preside, 

My footsteps to thy temple guide, 

^ To offer at thy turf-built shnne, 

1 tropical graadandB containing acattered trees 


In golden cups no costly wine. 

No murder’d fatlmg of the flock. 

But flowers and phoney from the rock. 

0 nymph with loosely-flowmg hair, 

With buskin ’d^ leg, and bosom bare. 

Thy waist with myrtle-girdle bound, 
Thy brews with Indian feathers crown ’d. 
Waving in thy snowy hand 
An all-commanding magic wand, 

Of pow’r to bid fresh gardens blow, 
’Mid cheerless Lapland ’s barren snow, 
Whose rapid wings thy flight convey 
Thro’ air, and over earth and sea. 
While the vast various landscape lies 
('onspicuous to thy piercing eyes. 

O lover of the desert, liaiP 

Say, in wliat deep and pathless \alc, 

Or on what hoaiv mountain’s side, 

’Mid tall of waters, you reside, 

’Mid broken rocks, a rugged 8c*ene, 
With gieen and grassy dales between. 
Mid forests dark of aged oak. 

Ne’er c<*hoing with the woodman’s stroke, 
Where never human art ap|iear\l, 

2® Nor ev’n one straw-nK>f ’d cot was leaied, 
Where Nature seems to sit alone, 
Majestic on a craggy tlirone , 

Tell me the path, sweet wand’rer, tell. 
To thy unknown seriuest’red cell, 

2^ Wheie woodbines clustei louiid the 
door, 

Where shells and moss o erla\ the floor. 
And on whose top an hau thorn blows, 
Amid whose thickly-wo\en boughs 
Some nightingale still builds hei nest, 
Each e\ening warbling thee to rest. 
Then lay me by the haunted stream. 
Rapt in some wild, poetic dream, 

In converse while methink«« I rove 
With Spenser through a fairy grove; 
Till, suddenly awak’d, I hear 
Strange whisper’d music in in> ear. 
And my glad soul in bliss is drown’d 
By the sweetlv-soothing sound' 

Me, goddess, by thy right hand lead 
Sometimes through the yellow mead. 
Where Joy and white-rob’d Peace resort. 
And Venus keeps her festive court, 
Where Mirth and Youth each evening 
meet, 

And lightly tnp with nimble feet, 

2B Nodding their lily-crowned heads. 
Where Laughter, rose-bpp’d Hebe, leads; 
Where Echo walks steep hills among, 
List’ning to the shepheH’s song* 

Yet not these flow^ fields of joy 
Cati long my pensive mind employ, 
Haste, Fancy, from the scenes of folly, 
' clad in a bnakln, or half-boot 
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To meet the matron Melaneboly; 
Goddeea of the tearful eye, 

That loves to fold her arms, and sigh; 
Let ns with silent footsteps go 
To ehamels and the house of woe. 

To Qothie churches, vaults, and tombs, 
Where each sad night some virgin comes. 
With throbbing breast, and faded cheek. 
Her promised bridegroom *s urn to seek, 
Or to some abbey’s mould ’ring tow ’rs, 
Where, to avoid cold wintry show’rs, 
The naked beggar shivering lies. 

While whistling tempests lound her 
n86 

75 And trembles lest the tottering wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall. 
Now let us louder strike the lyie, 

For my heart glows with martial fire, 

1 feel, I feel, with sudden heat, 

My big tumultuous bosom beat , 

80 The irumpers elangois pieice my 
ear, 

A thousand widows' shrieks I hear, 

(li\e me another horse, I erv, 

Ixj’ the base Oallie 8(]uadrons fly, 

85 Whence i*^ this laael— what spint, 
s«v 

To battle humes me awav’ 

'Tis Fanev, in her fier\ ear. 

Transports me to the thickest war, 
Tlieie whirls me o’ei the hills of slain, 
80 Where Tumult and Destiuction reign; 
Where mad with pain, the wounded 
steed 

Tramples the dying and the dead , 
Where giant Terror stalks around. 

With sullen jov aurve\8 the giound, 

85 And, pointing to th ' ensauguin ’d field, 

. Shakes his dreadful gorgon shield ! 

O guide me from this horrid scene. 

To high-arch M walks and alle\8 green. 
Which lovely l-aiira seeks to shun 
100 The fenors of the niid-day sun; 

The pangs of absence, O reinoA e * 

For thou canst place me near my lo\e, 
Canst fold in \ isionary bliss, 

And let me think E steal a kiss, 

105 While her rubv lips dispense 
Luscious nector's quintessence! 

When young-eyed Spring profusely 
throws 

From her green lap the pink and rose. 
When the soft turtle of the dale 
no To Summer tells her tender tale, 

When Autumn cooling caverns seeks. 
And stains with wine his lolly cheelra; 
When Winter, like poor pilgnin old, 
Shakes his silver beard with cold ; 

At every season let my ear 


Thy solemn whispera. Fancy, liear. 

0 warm, enthusiastic maid, 

Without thy powerful, vital aid, 

That breathes an energy divine, 

120 That gives a soul to every Ime, 

Ne’er may I strive with lips profane 
To utter an unballow’d strain, 

Nor dare to touch the sacred string. 
Save when with smiles thou bid’st me 
sing. 

1-5 0 hear our prayer, 0 hither come 

From thy lamented Shakespeai ’s tomb, 
On which thou lov’st to sit at eve. 
Musing o’er thy darling’s gra\e; 

0 queen of numbers, once again 
170 Animate some cliosen swam, 

\Mio, fill’d with unexhausted fire. 

May boldly smite the sounding lyre, 
Who with some new unequall’d song, 
Mav rise abo\e the rhyming throng, 

175 0*er all our list’ning passions reign, 
O’crwhelm our souls with joy and pain, 
With terror shake, and pity move, 
House with re\enge, oi melt with lo\e, 

O deign t’ attend his evening walk, 

1^8 With him in groves and grottos talk, 
Teach him to scorn vvitli frigid art 
Feeblv to touch th’ unraptur’d heart; 
Like lightning, let lii8 mighty verse 
The bosom’s inmost foldings pierce; 

1^5 With native lieaiities win applause * 
Keyond cold critics’ studied laws; 

O let each Muse*s fame increase, 

O hid Britannia rival Greece. 


From ESSAY ON THE GENIHS AND 
V/HITINQS OF POPE 
17Se-82 

• ••••• 

Thus have I endeavored to give a crit- 
ical account, with freedom, but it is hoped 
with imimiliality, of each of Pope’s 
w’orks; by whicli review it will appear, 

6 that the largest portion of them is of the 
didactic, moral, and satyric kind, and 
consequently, not of the most poetic spe- 
cies of poetry ; whence it is manifest, that 
good sense and judgment were his char- 

10 actenstical excellencies, rather than fancy 
and invention; not that the author of 
The Rape of the Loci, and Elotsa, can be 
thought to want imagination; but because 
his imagination was not his predominant 

11 talent, l^cause he indulged it not, and 
cause he gave not so many proofs of this 
talent as of the otlier This turn of mind 
led him to admire French models; he 
studied Boileaji attentively; formed him- 
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self upon him, as Milton formed himself 
upon the Grecian and Italian sons of 
Fancy. He stuck to describing modern 
manners, but those manners, because they 
are familiar, uniform, and polished, are, 6 
in their very nature, unlit for any lofty 
effort of the Muse He gradually became 
one of the most correct, even, and exact 
poets that ever wrote, )>o]isliing his pieces 
with a care and assiduity, that no businebs ID 
or avocation ever intemipted; so that if 
he does not frequently ravish and transport 
his reader, >et he does not disgust him 
with unexpected inequalities, and absard 
improprieties. Whatever poetical enthu- is 
Piasm he actually possessed, he withheld 
and stifled. The perusal of him affects not 
our minds with such strong emotions as 
we feel from Homer and Milton, so that 
no man of a true poetical spirit, is master 2D 
of himself while he reads them Hence, 
he is a writer fit for universal perusal, 
adapted to all ages and stations; foi the 
old and for the voung , the man of business 
and the scholar He who would think The 25 
Faery Queen, Palamon and Arcite, The 
Tempest or Comm, childish and romantic, 
might relish Pope Sui ely, it ib no narrow 
and niggardly encomium, to say he is the 
great Poet of Reason, the first of ethical 80 
authors m verse And this species of 
writing IS, after all, the surest load to 
an extensive reputation It lies more 
level to the general capacities of men, 
than the higher flights ot more genuine 86 
poetry We all remember when e\en a 
Churchill was more in >ogue than a Grav 
He that treats of fashionable follies and 
the topics of the day, that describes pres- 
ent persons and recent events, finds man\ 40 
readers, whose understandings and whose 
]iassions he gratifies. The name of Ches- 
terfield on one hand, and of Walpole on 
the other, failed not to make a poem 
bought up and talked of. And it cannot 46 
be doubted that the Odes of Horace 
which celebrated, and the Satires which 
ridiculed, well-known and real characters 
at Rome, were more frequently cited, than 
the ^neid and the Georgic of Virgil 
Where then, according to the question 
proposed at the beginning of this Essay, 
shall we with .lustice be authorized to 
place our admir^ Popef Not, assuredly, 
in the same rank with Spenser, Shake- 66 
speare, and Milton; however justly we 
may applaud the Elotsa and Rape of the 
Lock; but, considering the correctness, 
elegance, and utility of his works, the 


weight of sentiment, and the knowledge 
of man they contain, we may venture to 
assign him a place, next to Milton, and 
just above Dryden. Yet, to bring our 
minds steadily to make this decision, we 
must forget, for a moment, the divine 
Mmic Ode of Dryden ; and may, perhaps, 
then be compelled to confess, that though 
Dryden be the greater genius, yet Pope 
IS the better artist 

The preference here given to Pope above 
other modem English poets, it must be 
remembered, is founded on the excel- 
lencies of Ins works in general, and taken 
all together , for there are parts and pass- 
ages^ in other modern authors, in Young 
and in Thomson, for instance, equal to any 
of Pope; and he has written nothing in a 
stram so truly sublime, as The Bard of 
Gray 

JAMBS MACPHERSON (1738-1796) 

CARTHON- A POEM 
1700 

A tale of tlie times of old* The deeds 
of days of other >ears* 

The murmur of tliy streams, O Lora* 
brings back the memory of the past The 
sound of thy woods, Garmallar, is lo\ely 
in mine ear Dost thou not behold, Mal- 
vina, a rock with its head of heath ? Three 
a«>e<l pines bend from its face, green is 
the iiairow plain at its feet, there the 
flower of the mountain grows, and shakes 
its white head in the bieeze The thistle 
IS there alone, shedding its aged beard 
Two stones, half sunk in the ground, shew 
their heads of moss The deer of the 
mountain avoids the place, for he beholds 
a dim ghost standing there The mighty 
he, 0 Malvina* m the narrow plain of 
the rock. 

A tale of the times of old* the deeds 
of days of other years* 

Who comes from the land of strangers, 
with his thousands around himf the sun- 
beam pours its bright stream before him , 
his hair meets the wind of his lulls. IIis 
6D face is settled from war. He is calm as 
the evenmg beam that looks from the 
cloud of the west, on Cona’s silent vale 
Who 18 it but Comhal’s son, the king of 
mighty deeds* He beholds his hills with 
joy, be bids a thousand voices nse. ^^Ye 
have fled over your fields, ye sons of the 
distant land ! The king of the world sits 
in his hall, and hears of his people’s 
flight. He lifts his red eye of pnde; he 
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takes his father’s sword. Ye have fled 
over your fields, sons of the distant land I” 
Sueh were the words of the bards, when 
they came to Selma’s halls A thousand 
lights from the stranger’s land rose in 5 
the midst of the people The feast is 
spread around; the night passed away in 
jpy. ^‘Where is the noble Cless&mmort” 
said the fair-haired Fingal “Where is the 
brother of Moma, in the hour of my joyf 10 
Sulleni and dark he passes his days in the 
vale of echoing Lora but, behold, he 
comes from the hill, like a steed in his 
strength, who finds his companions in the 
breeze, and tosses his bright mane in the 15 
wind. Blest be the soul of Clessdmmor, 
why so long from Selma 1 ” 

“Returns the chief,’’ said Glessdmmor, 
'Mn the midst of his famef Such was the re- 
nown of Coinhal in the battles of his youth, so 
Often did we pass over Carun to tlie land 
of the strangers our swords returned, 
not unstained with blood nor did the 
kings of the world rejoice Whv do I 
remember the times of our warf My hair SB 
IS mixed with t*ia\ Mv hand forgets to 
bend the bow I lift a lighter spear. 

0 that mv joy would return, as when I 
first beheld the maid, the white-bosomed 
daughter of the strangers, Moina, with so 
the dark-blue eyes^’’ 

“Tell,” said the mighty Fimral, “the tale 
of thy youthful days Sonow, like a cloud 
on the sun, shades the soul of ClessAm- 
raor Mournful arc thv thoughts, alone, 85 
on the banks of the roaring Lora 1-iet 
us hear the sorrow of thv vouth, and the 
darkness of thy days^’’ 

“It was in the da>s of }ieace,’’ replied 
the great Clessammor, “I came in mv 40 
bounding ship, to Balclutha’s walls of 
towers The winds had roared behind 
my sails, and Clutha’s streams received 
my dark-boSomed ship. Three days I 
remained in Reuthdmir’s halls, and saw 45 
his daughter, that beam of light The jov 
of the shelP went round, and the aged hero 
gave the fair Her breasts were like foam 
on the wave, and her eves like stars of 
light: her hair was dark as the raven’s so 
wing' her soul was generous and mild 
My love for Moina was great my heart 
poured forth in joy * 

“The son of a stranger came; a chief 
who loved the white-bosomed Moina His 56 
words were mighty in the hall, he often 
half-undieathed his sword. ^ Where,’ said 


» “To 'rejoice In the eheir 1 h a 
anmptnoualy and drinkins rreely — Macpher- 


he, ^is the mighty Comhal, the restless wan- 
derer of the heath t Comes he, with his 
host, to Balclutha, since Clessiimmor is 
so bold f ’ ’ My soul, ’ I replied, ^ 0 wamor * 
bums in a light of its own. 1 stand with- 
out fear in the midst of thousands, though 
the valiant are distant far Stranger* 
thy words are mighty, for Clessammor is 
alone But my sword trembles by my side, 
and longs to glitter in my hand Speak no 
more of Comhal, son of the winding 
Clutha!’ 

“The strength of hia pride arose We 
fought, he fell beneath my sword. The 
banks of Clutha heard his fall , a thousand 
spears glittered around I fought, the 
strangers prevailed I plunged into the 
stream of Clutha Mv white sails rose 
over the waves, and I bounded on the dark- 
blue sea Moina came to the shore, and 
rolled the red eye of her tears . her 
loose hair flew on the wind, and I heard 
her mournful, distant cries Often did 1 
turn mv ship, but the winds of the Eaat 
prevailed Nor Clutha ever since have I 
seen, nor Moina of the dark-bniwn hair. 
She fell in Balclutha, foi 1 have seen her 
ghost I knew her as she came through 
the duskv night, along the murmur of 
Lora* she was like the new moon, seen 
through the gathered mist when the sky 
pours down its flakv snow, and the world 
IS silent and dark ” 

“Raise, ye bards,’’ said the mighty Fin- 
gal, “the praise of unhappy Moina* Call 
her ghost, with your songs, to our hills, that 
she may rest with the fair of Morven, 
the sunbeams of other days, the delight 
of heroes of old 1 hove seen the walls of 
Balclutha, but they were desolate The 
fire had resounded in the halls and the 
voice of the people is heard no more The 
stream of Clutha was removed from its 
place, by the fall of the walls The thistle 
shook there its lonely head* the moss 
whistled to the wind The fox looked out 
from the windows, the rank grass of the 
wall waved round its head Desolate is 
the dwelling of Moina, silence is in the 
house of her fathers. Raise the song of 
mourning, O bards! over the laud of 
strangers They have but fallen before 
us: for one day we must fall Why 
dost thou build the hall, son of the winged 
days? Thou lookest from thy towers to- 
day; yet a few years, and the'blast of the 
desert comes; it howls in thy empty court, 
and whistles round thy half-worn shield. 
And let the blast of the depert come I we 
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shall be renowned m our day I The mark a cloud before a ridge of green fire, when 

of my arm shall be m battle; my name in it pours on the sky ot nighty and marineib 

the song of bards Raise the song, send foresee a storm On Cona’b rising heath 

round the shell* let joy be heard in my they stood the white-bosomed maids be- 

hall When thou, sun of heaven, shaft s held them above like a grove, they fore- 
fail ! if thou shalt fail, thou mighty light ' saw the death of the youth, and looked 

if thy brightness is for a season, like towards the sea with fear The white 

Fingal, our fame shall survive thy beams 1” wave deceived them for distant sails, the 

Such was the song of Fingal, m the day tear is on their cheek ! Tlie sun rose on 

of hiB joy. His thousand bards leaned lO the sea, and we beheld a distant fleet 
forward from their seats, to hear the voice Like the mist of ocean they came, and 

of the king It was like the music of poured their youth upon the coabt The 

harps on the gale of the spring. Lovely chief was among them, like the stag in 

were thy thoughts, O FingaP why had the midst of the herd, llis shield is 

not Ossian the strength of thy soulf But IS studded with gold, stately stiode the king 
thou standest alone, my father! who can of spears. He moved toi^aid Selmu , his 


equal the king of Selma f 

The night passed away in song , morning 
returned m joy The mountains shewed 
their gray heads; the blue face of ocean so 
smiled The white wave is seen tumbling 
round the distant rock, a mist rose, 
slowly, from the lake. It came in the 
figure of an aged man along the silent 
plain. Its large limbs did not mo\e m 26 
steps ; for a ghost supported it in mid-air. 

It came towards Selma’s hall, and dis- 
solved in a shower of blood. 

The king alone beheld the sight; he 
foresaw the death of the people He so 
came in silence to his hall; and took his 
father’s spear The mail rattled on hia 
breast The heroes rose around The\ 
looked in silence on each other, marking 
the e>eB of Fingal. They saw battle in 85 
his face * the death of armies on his spear 
A thousand shields at once are placed 
on their arms, thev drew a thousand 
swords The hall of Selma brightened 
around The clang of arms ascends The 40 
gray dogs howl in their place. No word 
IS among the miuhty chiefs Each marked 
the eyes of the king, and half-assumed his 
spear 

* * Sons of Morven, ' ’ begun the king, * * this 4B 
is no time to fill the shell. The battle 
darkens near us; death hovers over the 
land. Some ghost, the fnend of Fingal, 
has forewarned us of the foe. The sons 
of the stranger come from the darkly- 60 
rolling sea. For, from the water, came 
the sign of Morven ’s gloomy danger Let 
each assume his heavy spear, each gird on 
hiB father’s sword. Let the dark helmet 
rise on every head, the mail pour its tt 
lightning ft'om every side The battle 
gathers like a storm; soon shall ye hear 
the roar of death ” 

The hero moved on before his host, like 


thousands mo\od lieliuid 

‘‘Go, with a bong of peace,” said Fingal , 
”go, Ullin, to the king of swoids Tell 
him that we are mighty in war, that the 
ghosts of our foes are many Hut le- 
nowned are thev who ha\e ioasted in m\ 
halls; they show the anus of my fatheis 
in a foreign land the sons ot the strangcis 
wonder, and bless the friends ot MorxeiPs 
race: for our names lune been heard afai 
the kings of the woild shook in tlie midst 
of their host ” 

Ullin went with his song Fingal rested 
on his sfiear he saw the might \ foe in 
Ins armor* he blest the stiangei’s son 
”How statel\ ait thou, son ot the sea'” 
said the king oi wood,\ Morxeii **Tli\ 
sword 18 a beam ot fire b\ th\ side tin 
spear is a pine that defies the storm 
The varied face of the m<)on is not hioadei 
than thy shield Kiuhh is tli\ face ot 
youth! soft the ringlets of tli\ liuii * Hut 
this tree mu\ full, and Ins memoi\ be 
forgot^ The dauglitei of the stiangei 
will be sad, looking to the lolling sea 
the children w'lll sa\, ‘We see a ship, 
perhaps it is the king ot Rahlutliu ' Tlie 
tear starts from then mothei ’s e\e llei 
thoughts are of him wJio sleeps in Mor- 
ven ’ ’ ’ 

Such were the w'orcls of the king, when 
Ullin came to the mighty ('uithon, he 
threw down the spear before him, he 
raiscHl the song of jieace ”Uome to the 
feast of Fingal, Carthon. from the rolling 
sea! partake of the feast of the king, or 
lift the spear of w*ar’ The ghosts of our 
foes are many hut renowned are the 
friends of Morven* Behold that field, 0 
Carthon* many a green hill rises there, 
with mossy stones and rustling grass* 
these are the tombs of Fingal ’s foes, the 
sons of the rolling sea!” 
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^'Dogt thou speak to the weak m arms!” 
said Carthon, ”bard of the woody Hor« 
vent Is my face pale for fear, son of the 
peaceful songf Whv, then, dost thou 
think to darken my soul with the tales of B 
those who fell? My^ arm has fought m 
battle, mv renown is known afkr Go 
to tlie feeble in arms, bid them yield to 
Fingal Have not I seen the fallen Bal- 
elutha? And shall 1 feast with Comhars 10 
bonT Coinhal, who threw hw fire in the 
midst of my father’s hallt 1 was young, 
and knew not the cause, why the virgins 
wept The columns of smoke pleased mine 
eve, when they rose above mv walls* T IB 
often looked back with gladness when 
mv friends fled along the hill But when 
the years of mv voiith came on, T beheld 
the moss of my fallen walls. My sigh 
arose liiith the morning, and my tears so 
descended with night ^ Shall I not fight,’ 

I said to mv soul, ^against the children of 
niy foes?’ And I will fight, 0 bard* I 
leel the strength of my soul ” 

His peojde gathered round the hero, and 25 
diew at once their shining swords He 
stands in the midst, like a pillar of fire, 
the tear half-starting from liis eye; for 
he thought of the fallen Balelutha The 
(^rnnded pride of his soul arose. Sidelong so 
he looked up to the hill, where our heroes 
shone in arms, the spear trembled in his 
hand Bending forward, he seemed to 
tlirenten the kina 

‘‘Shall 1,” said Fingal to his soul, ”meet, » 
at once, the voutli’ Shall I stop him, m 
the midst of Ins course, before his fame 
shall arise? But the bard, hereafter, may 
say, when he sew the tomb of Carthon, 
Fingal took Ins thousands to battle, be- 40 
tore the noble (’arthon fell No bard of 
the times to come* thou shalt not lessen 
Fingal ’s fame Mv heroes will fight the 
vouth, and Fingal behold the war If he 
overcomes, 1 riisli, in my strength, like 45 
the roaring stream of Cona .Who, of mv 
chiefs will meet the son of the rolling seat 
Many are his warriors on the coast, and 
stioiig IS his nsheii hiiear*” 

(^athul rose, in his strength, the son of 60 
the mighty Ijormar: three hundred youths 
attend the chief, the race of his native 
streams Feeble was Ins arm against 
Carthon- he fell, and his heroes fled. 
Connnl resumed tlie battle, but he broke 55 
Ills heavv spear: he lay bound on the 
field: Carthon pursued his people 
“Cleasdiniuor*” said the king of Morven, 
“where 18 the spear of thy strength? Wilt 


thou behold Connal bound; thy friend, at 
the stream of Loraf Rise, in the light of 
tby steel, companion of valiant Gomhal! 
Let the youth of Balelutha feel the 
strength of Morven ’s race “ He rose m 
the strength of his steel, shaking his grizzly 
locks. He fitted the steel to hu side; he 
rushed, in the pnde of valor 

Carthon stood on a rock; he saw the 
hero rushing on. He loved the dreadful 
joy of his face: his strength, in the locks 
of age! “Shall I lift that spear,’’ he said, 
“that never strikes, but once, a foe? Or 
shall I, with the words of peace, preserve 
the warrior’s life? Stately are his steps 
of age! lovely the remnant of hia years! 
Perhaps it is the husband of Moma; the 
father of car-home Carthon. Often have 
I heard that he dwelt at the echoing stream 
of Lora. ’ ’ 

Such were his words, when Clessam- 
mor came, and lifted high his spear. The 
youth received it on his shield, and spoke 
the words of peace. “Wamor of the 
aged locks! Is there no youth to lift 
the spear? Hast thou no son to raise the 
shield before his father to meet the arm 
of youth? Is the spouse of thy love no 
more? or weeps she over the tombs of 
thv sons? Art thou of the kings of men* 
What will be the fame of my sword 
should ’st thou fall?” 

“It will be great, thou son of pride*” 
begun the tali Cless&mmor. “I have been 
renowned m battle; hut 1 never told my 
name to a foe.' Yield to me, son of the 
aave, then shalt thou know, that the 
mark of my sword is m many a field ” 
“I never yielded, king of spears*” replied 
the noble pnde of Carthon: “I have also 
fought in war, I behold my future fame. 
Despise me not, thou chief of men! my 
arm, my spear is strong. Retire among 
thy fnends; let younger heroes fight” 
“Why dost thou wound my soul?” re- 
plied Cless&mmor, with a tear. “Age does 
not tremble on my hand; I still can lift 
the sword. Shall I fly in Fingal’s sight: 
in the sight of him I love? Son of the 
sea ! I never fled - exalt thy pointed 
spear ” 

They fought like two contending winds, 


' '*To tell one*! luiiiie to an enemy waa reckoned. 
In tboHo ilays of herolam, a manlfeat eTaalon of 
flRhtIng him for if It was once known that 
frIendHiilp subtristed of old between the ancea- 
toTb of the combatants, the battle immediately 
ceased, end the ancient amity of t|ielr fore- 
fathers was renewed *A man who tells his 
name to his enemy,* was of old an ignomlnlona 
term tor a coward. — Maepherson 
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that stnve to roll the wave. Carthon 
bade his spear to err; he still thought 
tl^t the foe was the spouse of Moma. 

He broke Glessdminor’s beamy spear in 
twain* he seized his shining swoi^ But 6 
as Carthon was binding chief, the 
chief drew the dagger of his fathers. He 
saw the foe’s uncovered side, and opened 
there a wound. 

Fmgal saw Clessammor low* he moved lO 
in the sound of his steel. The host stood 
silent in his presence, they turned their 
e>es to the king He came like the sul- 
len noise of a storm before the winds 
arise * the hunter hears it in the vale, and 15 
retires to the cave of the rock. Carthon 
stood in his place* the blood is rushing 
down his side he saw the coming down 
of the king, his hopes of fame arose; but 
pale was his cheek his hair flew loose, so 
hib helmet shook on high: the force of 
Carthon failed; hut Ins soul was 
strong 

Pingal beheld the hero *h blood ; he stopt 
the uplifted spear. Yield, king of 25 
swords*” said Comhal’s son, behold 
thy blood. Thou hast been mighty in 
battle, and thy fame shall never fade ” 
^^Art thou the king so tar renowned f” 
replied tlie car-borne Carthon ‘^Art 80 
thou that light ot death, that frightens 
the kings of the 'world f But whv should 
I'arthon askf for he is like the stream 
of his hills, strong as a nver in his 
course, swift as the eagle of heaven O 85 
that I had fought with the king, that 
my fame might be great in songl that the 
hunter, beholding my tomb, might say he 
fought with the mighty Fmgal. But Car- 
thon dies unknown; he has poured out 40 
his force on the weak ’ ’ 

^^But thou shalt not die unknown,” 
replied the king of woody Morven: ”my 
bards are many, O Carthon* Their songs 
descend to future times. The children 45 
of years to come shall hear the fame of 
Carthon, when they sit round the burning 
oak, and the night is spent m songs ot 
old The hunter, sitting in the heath, 
shall hear the rustling blast, and, raising 68 
his eyes, behold the rock where Carthon 
fell. He shall turn to his son, and shew 
the place where the mighty fought; ^ There 
the king of Balclutha fought, like the 
strength of a thousand streams.’ ” 

Joy rose in Carthon ’s face: he lifted 
his heavy eyes. He gave his sword to 
Fmgal, \o he within his hall, that the 
memory of Balclutha ’s king might remain 


in Morven. The battle ceased along the 
field, the bard bad sung the song of peace. 
The chiefs gathered round the falling 
Carthon; they heard his words with sighs. 
Silent they leaned on their spears, while 
Balclutha^ hero spoke. His hair sighed 
m the wind, and his voice was sad and 
low. 

‘'^Dg of Morven,” Carthon said, 
fall in the midst of my course. A foreign 
tomb receives, in youth, the last of 
Reuthdmir’s race. Darkness dwells in 
Balclutha: the shadows of gnef m Crath- 
mo. But raise my remembrance on the 
banks of Lora, where my fathers dwelt. 
Perliaps the husband of Moma will mourn 
over his fallen Carthon ” His words 
reached the heart of Clessammor he fell 
in silence on his son The host stood 
darkened around no voice is on the plain. 
Night came the moon, from the east, 
looked on the mournful field, but still 
they stood, like a silent gro\e that lifts 
its head on Oormal, when the loud winds 
are laid, and dark autumn is on the plain 
Three days they mourned above Car- 
thon; on the fourth Ins father died. In 
the narrow plain of the rock they he; a 
dim ghost defends their tomb There 
lovely Moma is often seen, when the sun- 
beam darts on the rock, and all around 
18 dark There she is seen. Malvina* but 
not like the daughters of the hill Her 
robes are from the stranger’s land, and 
she is still alone ! 

Fmgal was sad for Carthon; he com- 
manded his bards to mark the day when 
shadowy autumn letunied And often did 
they mark the day, and sing the hero’s 
praise ”Who conies so dark from ocean’s 
roar, like autumn’s shadowy cloud f Death 
is trembling m his hand* his eyes are 
flames of fire! Who niars along dark 
Lora’s heath f Who but (/artlion, kincr 
of swords! The people fall* see how he 
strides, like .the sullen ghost of Morven* 
But there he lies, a goodly oak which 
sudden blasts overturned! When shalt 
thou nse, Balclutha ’s jovT AVlien, Cai- 
thon, shalt thou arise? IVho comes so 
dark from ocean’s roar, like autumn’s 
shadowy cloud?” Such were the words 
of the bards, in the day of their moum- 
mg: Ossian often join^ their voice, and 
65 added to their song My soul has been 
mournful for Carthon ; he fell in the days 
of his youth: and thon, 0 Clessfimmor* 
uhere is thy dwelling in the wind? Has 
the youth forgot his wound? Flies he, 
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on clouds, with theef I feel the sun, 0 
Malvina I leave me. to my rest. Perhaps 
they may come to my dreams; I think 1 
hear a feeble voice* The beam of heaven 
delights to shine on the grave of Carthon s 
I feel it waim around ! 

0 thou that rollest above, round as the 
shield of my father**! Whence are thv 
beams, 0 sun * thy everlasting ligiitf Thou 
comest forth, in thy awful beauty, the lo 
stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western 
wave; but then thyself movest alone 
Who can be a companion of thy course t 
The oaks of the mountains fall the moun- la 
tains themselves decay with years; the 
ocean shrinks and grows again the moon 
herself is lost m heaven , but thou art for 
ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness 
of tliv course When the world is dark lo 
with tempests, when thuudei ixills and 
lightning dies, thou lookest in thy b«‘aiity 
from the cloiuls, and laughest at the stoini 
Hut to Ossian, thou lookest in vain, lor 
he beholds thv beams no more, wlietliet 26 
thy yellow hair flows on the easteni 
eloiids, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west But thou art, peihaps, like me, 
for a s<*ason, thv veais will have an end 
Tlimi slialt bleep in thv clouds, cnieles*^ 80 
<if the voice of the niorniuir Evull then, 

0 sun. in the stionsitli of thv voiith * Age is 
daik and unlovelv. it is like the gliiumeniig 
iurht ot the imMiii, when it shines througii 
hiokeii clouds, .mid the mist is on the hills, 86 
the blast of (he iioith is on the plain, the 
tiaveller sill inks m the midst of his jnuiney 

OINA MORUli A POEM 

1760 4Q 

As flies the uneonstant sun, over Lar- 
mon’s glassy hill, so pass the tales of 
old along my wnil by night* When bards 
are lemoved t<» their jilace, when harps 
are hung in Selma’s hall, then conies a 45 
voice to Ossian, and awakes his soul! It 
IS the voice of years that are gone! they 
roll before me with all their deeds* I 
seize the tales as they pass, and pour them 
forth in song Nor a troubled stream is 68 
the song of the king, it is like the rising 
of music from Lutha of the strings. 
Lutlia of many strings, not silent are thy 
streamy rocks, when the white hands of 
Malvina move upon the harp * Light of the 65 
shadowy thoughts, that fly across my soul, 
daughter of Toscar of helmets, will thou not 
hear the song? We call back, maid of 
Lutha, the years that have rolled away ! 


It was in the days of the king, while 
yet my locks were young, that I marked 
Con-cathlin on high, from ocean’s nightly 
wave. My course was towards the isle of 
Fuarf ed, woody dweller of seas * Fingal had 
sent me to the aid of Mai-orchol, lung of 
Fuarfed wild : for war was around him, and 
our fathers had met at the feast. 

in Col-coiled, 1 bound my sails, I sent 
luy sword to Mal-orchol of shells.^ He 
knew the signal of Albion, and his joy 
arose. He came from his own high hall, 
and seized my hand in grief. ^'Wh> 
comes the race of heroes to a falling 
kingf Ton-thormod of many spears is 
the chief of wavy Sar-dronlo He saw, 
and loved my daughter, white-bosomed 
Oina-mornl He sought , I denied the 
maid, for our fathers had been foes. He 
caihe with battle to Fuaifed, my people 
are rolled away. Why comes the race of 
heroes to a falling kingf” 

^'1 come not,” 1 said, ”to look, like a 
boy, on the strite Fmgal remembers Mal- 
orchol, ami Ins hall for strangers From 
his waves, the warnor descended on thy 
ivoody isle Thou vvert no cloud befoie 
liim Thy feast was spread with songs 
For this my swoid shall nse, and thy 
foes perhajis may fail Our friends are 
not forgot in their danger, though distant 
IS our land.” ' 

Descendant of the daiing Trenmor, 
thv words aie like the voice of Cruth- 
loda, when he speaks from his parting 
cloud, strong dweller of the sky! Many 
have rejoiced at mv feast, but they all 
have forgot Mal-orchol. I have looked 
towards all the winds; but no white sails 
were seen. But steel resounds in my hall; 
and not the jo.vful shells Come to my 
dwelling, race of heroes* dark-skirted 
night 18 near Hear the voice of songs, 
from the maid of Fuarfed wild.” 

We vient. On the harp arose the white 
hands of Oina-mornl. She waked her own 
sad tale, from everv trembling string. 1 
stood in silence; for bright in her locks 
was tiie daughter of many isles! Her 
eyes were two stars, looking forward 
through a rushing shower The manner 
marks them on high, and blesses the lovely 
beams. With morning we rushed to battle, 
to Tonnul’s resounding stream* the foe 
moved to the sound of Ton-thormod ’s 
bossy shield From wing to wing the strife 

* "The ancient Flcot^ as well as the present High- 
landers, drunk in sbell^ , hence it Is that we ao 
often meet in the old poetry with *chlef of 
shells* and *the ball of shells' ** — Maepberson. 
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was mixed. I met Ton-thormod in tight. 
Wide flew his broken steel I seized 
the kmg in war. I gave his band, bound 
fast with thongs, to Mal-orehol, the giver 
of shells Joy rose at the feast of Fuar- * 
fed, for the foe had failed. Ton-thormod 
turned his face awav, from Oina-morul of 
isles! 

ol Ymga\,'' 'begun 'tt.a\-orc\wA, 
^^not forgot shall thou pass fioni me A lo 
light shall dwell in thy sliip, Oina-morul of 
blow-rolling eyes. She bhall kindle glad- 
ness along thy mighty soul Nor unheeded 
shall the maid mo\e in Selma, through the 
dwellingb of kings * ” K 

In the hall 1 lay in night Mine eyes 
were half-closed in sleep Soft music 
came to mine ear it was like the rising 
bree/e, that whirlb, at first, the thistle’s 
beard, then flies, daik-shadowy, over the so 
grass It was tlie maid of Fuarfed wild! 
she raised the nightly song, she knew that 
my soul was a stream, that flowed at pleas- 
ant sounds ^^Who looks,” she said, 
**trom his rock on ocean’s closing mistf S5 
His long locks, like the raven’s wing, are 
wandering on the blast Stately are Ins 
steps in grief * The tears are in his eyes * 
His manly bieast is heaving over his 
bursting soul* Retire, 1 am distant far, so 
a wanderer in lands unknown Though 
the race of kin»s are around me. yet my 
soul IS dark Why ha\e our fathers been 
foes, Ton-thormod, love of maids*” 

^'Soft voice of the streamy isle.” I said, K 
”why dost thou mourn by night f The 
race of danng Trenmor are not the dark 
in soul Thou shalt not wander by 
streams unknown, blue-eyed Oina-morul* 
Within this bosom is a voice, it comes not 4D 
to other ears, it bids Ossian hear the 
hapless, in their hour of woe Retire, soft 
singer by night* Ton-thormod shall not 
mourn on his rock!” 

With morning T loosed the king. 1 4S 
gave the long-haired maid Mal-orchol 
heard my words in the midst of his echo- 
ing halls. '^King of Fuarfed wild, why 
should Ton-thormod mourn f He is of 
the race of heroes, and a flame in war. io 
'Your fathers have been foes, but now 
their dim ghosts rejoice in death. They 
stretch their hands of mist to the same 
shell in Loda Forget their rage, ye 
warriors! It was the cloud of other u 
years.” 

Such were the deeds of Ossian, while 
yet his locks were young, though loveli- 
ness^ with a robe of beluns, clothed the 


daughter of many isles. We call back, 
maid of Lutha, the years that have rolled 
away! 

From FINGAL: AN ANCIENT EPIC 
POEM 

1762 

Cuthullin bat by Tuia’b wall, by the ttee 
of the rustling sound liib b]>ear leaned 
against the ruck liib shield lay on the 
grass by Ins bide. Amid his thoughtb o1 
mighty Cairbar, a lieio slain by the chief 
in wai, the scout of ocean comeb, Moran 
the son ot Fithil * 

” Arise,” says the youth, ”i*uthuUin, 
arise. I see the bhi])s of the north ! 
Manv, chief ot men, are the loc Manv 
the heroes ot the sea-borne SA\aran*” 
^^Moian!” replied the blue-eyed duel, 
”thou ever tremblest, son ot Fithil* Thy 
fears have increased the foe. It is Fingal, 
king of deserts, with aid to green Erin of 
streams ” ”I beheld their ehiet,” says 
Moran, ^4al] as a glittering rock Hib 
spear is a blasted pine His shield the 
rising moon! He sat on the shore, like 
a cloud of mist on the silent hill! Many, 
ehief of heroes* I said, many are our 
hands of war. Well art thou namerl, the 
mighty man, but many mighty men are 
seen from Tura 's windy walls ’ ’ 

”He spoke, like a wave on a rock. 'Who 
in this land appears like meT Heroes 
stand not in my presence: they fall to 
earth from mv hand. Who can meet 
Swaran in fight ^ Who but Fingal, king 
of Selma of storms? Once we wrestled on 
Malmor, our heels overturned the woods 
Rocks fell from their place; rivulets, 
changing their course, fled murmuring 
from our side Three days we renewed 
the strife; heroes stood at a distance and 
trembled. On the fourth, Fingal says that 
the king of the ocean fell* but Swaran 
says he stood* Let dark Cuthullin yield 
to him, that is strong as the storms of his 
land!’” 

"No!” replied the blue-eyed chief, "I 
never yield to mortal man* Dark Cuth- 
ullin shall be great or dead ! Go, son of 
Fithil, take my spear. Strike the sounding 
shield of Semo It hangs at Tura’s rus- 
tling gate. The sound of peace is not its 
voice* My heroes shall hear and obey ” 
He went He struck the bossy shield. The 
hills, the rocks reply. The sound spreads 
along the wood : deer start by the lake of 
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roes. Guraeh leaps from the sounding 
rock; and Connal of the bloody spear* 
Crugal’s breast of snow beats high. The 
bon of Favi leaves the dark-brown hind. 

It IS the shield of war, said Ronnar! the 6 
spear of CatbuIIin, said Lugarl Son of 
the sea, put on thy arms ! Calmar, lift thy 
sounding steel* Puno* dreadful hero, 
ansel Ca\T\iav, from iViy red tree of 
('romlal Bend thy knee, 0 Etli* descend la 
from the streams of Lena. Ca-olt, stretch 
thy side as thou movest along the whis- 
tling heath of Mora* thy side that is 
white as the foam of the troubled sea, 
when the dark winds pour it on rocky is 
Ciithon 

Now I behold the chiefs, in the pnde of 
tlieir former deeds' Then souls are kin- 
dled at the battles of old, at the actions 
of other times. Their eyes are flames of so 
fire They roll in search of the foes of the 
land Their mighty hands are on their 
swords Lightning pours from their sides 
of steel. They come like streams from the 
mountains; each nishes roanng from the 25 
hill Bright ate the chiefs oi battle, in 
the armor of their fathers Gloomy and 
dark their heroes folloa, like the gather- 
ing of the rainy clouds behind the red 
meteors of heaven The sounds of crash- SO 
ing arms ascend The gray dogs howl be- 
tween. Unequal bursts the song of battle. 
Rocking Cromla echoes round On Lena’s 
dusky heath they stand, like mist that 
shades the hills of autumn* when broken 25 
and dark it settles high, and lifts its head 
to hea\ en ' 

•'Hail,” said Cuthullin, "sons of the 
narrow vales' hail, hunters of the deer! 
Another sport is drawing near. It is like 40 
the ilark rolling ol that wave on the 
coast' Or shall we tight, >e sons of war! 

Ol yield green Enn to Lochlinf 0 Connal! 
s|>eak, thou first of men ' thou breaker of 
the shields' thou hast often fought with a 
Tjockhn* wilt thou lift thy father’s 
spear f ’ ’ 

"Cuthullin'” calm the chief replied, 
"the spear of Connal is keen. It de- 
lights to shine in battle, to mix with the so 
blood of thousands But though my hand 
IS bent on fight, my heart is for the peace 
of Erin Behold, thou first in Cormac’s 
war, the sable fleet of Swaran. His masts 
are many on our coast, like reeds in the 81 
lake of I^ego. His ships are forests clothed 
with mists, when the trees yield by turns 
to the squally wind. Many are his chiefs 
in battle. Connal is for peace! Fingal 


would shun his arm, the first of mortal 
men! Fingal, who scatters the mighty, as 
stormy winds the heath, when streams 
roar through echoing Cona and night 
settles with all her clouds on the hilll” 

"Fly, thou man of i>eace,” said Cal- 
mar, "fly,” said the son of Matha, "go, 
C'onnal, to thy silent hills, where the siiear 
never bngViteus m war'. Pursue the dark- 
brown deer of Cromla: stop with thine 
arrows the boundmg roes of Lena. But, 
blue-eyed son of Semo, Cuthullin, ruler of 
the field, scatter thou the sons of Loch- 
Im ! roar through the ranks of their pnde 
Let no vessel of the kingdom of snow 
bound on the dark-rolling waves of InU- 
toie. Rise, ye dark winds of Enn, nse! 
toar, whirlwinds of Lara of hmds' Amid 
the tempest let me die, tom, in a cloud, 
by angry ghosts of men, amid the tem- 
pest let Calmai die, if ever chase was 
sport to him, so much as the battle of 
shields ! ’ ’ 

"Calmar'” Connal slow replied, "I 
never fled, young son of Matha' I was 
swift with my friends in fight, but small 
18 the fame of Connal' The battle was 
won in mv presence, the \aliant over- 
came' But, son of Semo, hear my voice, 
regard the aiuieiit throne of Cormac. 
Give wealth and half the land for peace, 
till Fingal shall arrive on our coast Or, 
if war be thy choice, I lift the sword and 
spear My joy shall be in the midst of 
thousands, my soul shall lighten through 
the gloom of the fight ' ’ ’ 

"To me,” Cuthullm replies, "pleasant 
is the noise of arms' pleasant as the 
thunder of heaven, before the shower of 
spring' But gather all the shining tribes, 
that I may view the sons of war' I^et 
them pass along tlie heath, bright as the 
sunshine before a storm, when the west 
uind collects the clouds, and Morven 
echoes over all her oaks' But where arc 
my fi lends in battle! the supporters of 
my arm in danger! Where art thou, wJiite- 
bosomed Cathba! Where is that cloud in 
war, Ducliomar! Hast thou left me, 0 
Fergus' in the day of the storm! Fergus, 
first in our joy at the feast ' son of Rom! 
arm of death ! comest thou like a roe from 
Malmor! like a hart from thy echoiijg 
lulls! Hail, thou son of Rossa' what 
shades the soul of war!” 

"Four stones,” replied the chief, "nse 
on the grave of Cfithba. These hands have 
laid in earth Duchdmar, that cloud in war! 
Cathba, son of Torman ! thou wert a sun- 
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beam in Enn And thou, O valiant Dueh- 
5mar! a mist of the marshy Lano, when 
it moves on the plains of autumn, bearingr 
the death of thousands along Moma! 
fairest of maids! calm is thy deep in the 
cave of the rock! Thou hast fallen in 
darkness, like a star that shoots across the 
desert, when the traveller is alone, and 
mourns the transient beam!” 

”Say,” said Semo’s blue-eyed son, 
”say how fell the chiefs of Enn Fell 
they by the sons of Lochlin, striving in 
the battle of heroes T Or what confines 
the strong in arms to the dark and narrow 
house 

”C&thba,” leplied the hero, ”fell by 
the sword of Duclidtnar at the oak of the 
noisy streams Duchomar came to Tura’s 
cave, he spoke to the lovely Moma 
^Moma, fairest among women, lovely 
daughter of strong-armed Cormae^ Why 
in the circle of stones'* in the cave of 
the rock alone ^ The stream murmurs 
along The old tree groans in the wind 
The lake is troubled before thee, dark 
are the clouds of the sky* But thou art 
snow .on the heath, thy hair is the mist 
of Cromla, when it curls on the hill, 
when it shines to the beam of the west! 
Thy breasts are two smooth rocks seen 
from Branno of streams Thy arms, like 
two white pillars in the halls of the great 
Fingal. ' 

”‘From whence,' the fair-haired maid 
replied, ' from whence, Duchomar, most 
gloomy of men? Dark are tli> brows and 
temble’ Red are thy rollini? eyes* Does 
SwarAu appear on the sea? What of the 
foe, Duchomai f ‘From the hill T return, 
O MomflT, from the hill of the dark- 
brown hinds Three lIn^e T slain with my 
bended yew Three with mv long-bound- 
ing dogs of the chase Tiovely daughter of 
Cormac, I love thee as mv soiiM 1 have 
slain one stately deer for thee High was 
his branchy head, and fleet his feet of 
wind Duchomar '' calm the maid re- 
plied, ‘I love thee not, thou gloomy man! 
hard is thy heart of rock; dark is thy 
terrible brow But Cathba, young son of 
Torman, thou art the love of Moma Thou 
art a sunbeam, m the day of the gloomy 
storm Sawest thou the son of Torman, 
lovely on the hill of his hinds? Here the 
daughter of Cormac waits the coming of 
Githba*’ 

“ 'Long shall Moma wait,’ Duchdmar 
said, 'long shall Moma wait for CAthbal 
Behold this sword unsheathed ! Here 


wanders the blood of C&thba. Long shall 
Moma wait He fell by the str^m of 
Branno! On Croma I will raise his tomb, 
daughter of blue-shielded Cormac! Turn 
6 on Duchdmar thine eyes, his arm is 
strong as a storm ’ — ‘ Is the son of 
Torman fallen?’ said the wildly-burstmg 
voice of the maid. ‘Is he fallen on Ins 
echoing hills, the youth with the bieast ot 
10 snow? the first in the chase of hinds? 
the foe of the st tankers of ocean? Thou 
art dark^ to me, Duchdmar, cruel is thme 
ann to Morna’ (live me that sword, my 
foe I I love the wandering blood of 
IS Cathba!’ 

“He gave the sword to her tears. She 
pierced Ins manly breast' He fell, like 
the bank of a mountain-stream, and 
sfretehmg forth his hand, he spoke 
so ‘Daughtei of blue-shielded Cormac' Thou 
hast slain me in youth* The sword is 
cold in my breast' Moma, 1 feel it cold 
(live me to Moma the maid Duchdmar 
was the dream of her night' She will 
26 raise znv tomb, the huntei sliall raise iii\ 
fame But draw the sword from m\ 
breast Moma, the steel is cold'* She 
came, in all her tears, bhe came , she drew 
the sword from Ins bieast He pieiced 
SO her white side' He spread liei fair locks 
on the ground ! Her bursting blood rounds 
from her side her white arm is stained 
with red Rolling in death she lay The 
cave re-echoed to her sigbs ” 

SB “Peace,” said ('utliiilhn, “to the souls 
of the heroes! tJieir fieeds were great in 
fight Let them ride around me on clouds 
l^t them shew tlieir features of war M\ 
sfiiil shall then be fiiin in dansci , iniin* 
40 mm like the thiindei fif henviMi' But be 
thou on a moonbeam, 0 Morna ' near the 
w'lndow of mv rest, when mv thoiiglits 
are of peace; when the din of arms is 
past Gather the strength of the tribes' 
46 Move to the wars of Enn' Attend the 
car of my battles ' Rejoice in the noise of 
my course' Place three spears by mv 
side, follow the bounding of my steeds' 
that my soul may be strong in my ft lends, 
80 when battle daikons rniind the ‘beaiiis ol 
my steel ' ’ ’ 

Aa rushes a stream of foam from the 
dark shady deep of Cromla, when the 
thunder is travelling above, and dark-brown 
65 nigbt sits on half the bill, through the 
breaches of the tempest look forth the dim 
faces of ghosts So fierce, so vast, so ter- 

> "She alludes to bis name tbe 'dark man * *’— • 

Ifacpfaerson 
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rible. nuaihed on the sons of Enn. The 
diiefi like a wliale of ocean, whom all hia 
billows pursue, poured valor forth as a 
stream, roUing his might along the shore 
The sons of Loehlin heard the noise, as 
the sound of a winter-storm Swaran 
struck his bossy shield* he called the son 
of Amo, ''What murmur rolls along the 
hill, like the gathering flies of the evef The 
sons of Enn descend, or rustling winds 
roar in the distant wood ! Such is the noise 
of Qormal, before the white tops of my 
waves arise. O son of Arno* ascend the 
hill; view the dark face of the heath*'* 

He went. He, trembling, swift returned 
His eyes rolled wildly round His heart 
beat high against his side. His words were 
faltenng, broken, slow. Arise, son 
ocean, arise, chief of the dark-brown 
shields* I see the dark, the mountain- 
stream of battle! the deep-moving strength 
of the sons of Enn * The car of war comes 
on, like the flame of death * the rapid car of 
Cuthullin, the noble son of Semo * It bends 
behind like a wave near a rock , like the sun- 
streaked mist of the heath Its sides are em- 
bossed with stones, and sparkle like the sea 
lound tlie boat of night Of polished \ew 
IS Its beam , its seat 4)f the smoothest bone 
The sides are replenished with speais, the 
lK)ttom lb the footstool of heroes* Before 
the right side of the car is seen the 
snortmg horse! the high-raaned, broad 
breasted, proud, wide-leaping, strong steed 
of the hill. Loud and resounding is Ins 
hoof, the spreading of his mane above is 
like a stream of smoke on a ridge of rocks 
Hnght are the sides of the 8tee<l* his 
name is Sulin-Sifadda 

‘^Before the left side of the car is seen 
the snorting horse* The thin-maned, high- 
headed, strong-hoofed, fleet, bounding son 
of the hill his name ib Dusronnal, among 
the stormy sons of the sword * A thousand 
thongs bind the car on high Hard pol- 
ished bits shine in a wreath of foam 
Thin thongs, bright studded with gems, 
bend on the statelv necks of the steeds 
The steeds that, like wreaths of mist, fly 
over the streamy %ales* The wildneM of 
deer is in their course, the strength ^of 
eagles descending on the prey Their noise 
is like the blast of winter, on the sides of 
the snow-headed GorniAl u 

“Within the car is seen the chief; the 
strong-armed son of the sword The 
hero’s name is Cuthullin, son of Semo, 
king of Aells.' His red cheek is like my 
1 Bee p St, n 1 


polished yew. The look of his blue-rolling 
eye is wide, beneath the dark arch of his 
brow His hair flies from his bead like a 
flame, as bendmg forward he wields 
6 the spear. Fly, bng of ocean, fly! He 
comes like a stonn along the streamy vale ! ’ ’ 

“When did 1 flyf” replied the kmg 
“When fled Swaran from the battle of 
spears f When did 1 shrink from danger, 
10 chief of the little soulf I met the storm 
of Gormal, when the foam of my waves 
beat high I met the storm of the elouds , 
shall Swaran fly from a herof Were 
Fingal himself before me, mv soul should 
IS not darken with fear Arise to battle, my 
thousands* pour round me like the echo- 
ing main Gather round the bright steel 
of your king; strong as the rocks of my 
land, that meet the storm with joy, and 
20 stretch their dark pines to the wind!” 

Like autumn 's dark storms pouring 
fiom two echoing hills, towards each 
other approached the heroes Like two 
deep streams from high rocks meeting, 
25 mixing, roaring on the plain; loud, rough, 
and dark in battle meet Lochhn and Inis* 
fail, ('hief mixes his strokes with chief, 
and man with man ; steel, elancmg, sounds 
on steel Helmets are cleft on high Blood 
so bnists and smokes around Stiings mur- 
mur on the polislied }ews Darts rush 
along the bkv Spears fall like the circles 
of light, which gild the face of night. As 
the noise of the troubled ocean, when roll 
S6 the waves on high, as the last peal of 
thunder in heaven, such is the dm of war* 
Though (''ormac’s hundred bards were 
there to give the fight to song; feeble was 
the voice of a hundred bards to send the 
40 deaths to future times* For many were 
the deatliB of heioes; wide poured the 
blood of the brax e * 

Mourn, ve sons of song, mourn the 
death of the noble Sithdllin. Let the sighs 
45 of Fiona nse, on the lone plains of her 
lo\ely Ardan. They fell, like two hinds 
of the desert, bv the hands of the might} 
Swaran; when, in the midst of thousands, 
he roared, like the shrill spirit of a storm 
60 He sits dim on the clouds of the north, 
and enjovB the death of the mariner Nor 
slept thy hand by thy side, chief of the 
isle of 'mistl^ many were the deaths of 
thine arm, Cuthullin, thou son of Semo! 
66 His sword was like the beam of heaven 
when it pierces the sons of the vale; when 
the people are blasted and fall, and all 

■ The I^le of Bky, olf the of Brntland 
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the hills are baming around. Dusronnal listen to the sound of my groves, amidst 
snorted over the bodies of heroes. Sifadda the clouds of night, for told and bleak 

bathed his hoof in blood. The battle lay the blustering winds rush over the foam 

behind them, as groves overturned on the of his seas Here let him })raise the trem- 

desert of Cromla ; when the blast has s bling harp, and hear the songs of heroes ! ’ ’ 

passed the heath, laden with the spirits Old Carril went, with softest voice He 
of night ! called the king of dark-brown shields ' 

Weep on the rocks of roarmg winds, ^'Rise from the skins of thy chase, rise, 

O maid of Inistore! Bend thy fair bead Swaran, kmg^of gioies^ ruthullui gnes 

over the waves, thou lovelier than the le the joy of shells Partake the feast of 
giiost of the hills, when it moves in a Erin’s blue-eyed chief” He answered 
Hunbeam, at noon, over the silence of like the sullen sound ol Cromla before a 
Morven! He is fallen' thy youth is low! storm. ^‘Though all thy daughters, Ini^- 
pale beneath the sword of Cuthullin' No faill should stretch then anus of snow; 
more shall valor raise thy love to match U should raise the hea\ingb of their bi easts, 
the blood of kings. Trenar, graceful and softlj roll their eyes ot lo\e, vet, 
Trenar died, 0 maid of Inistore! His fixed as Lochhn’s thousand rocks, heie 
gray dogs aie howling at home' they see Swaran should lemain, till mom, with the 
his passing ghost. His bow is in the hall young beams of tlie east, shall light me to 
unstrung No sound is in the hall of his so the death of Cutliullm Pleasant to m\ 
liindB' ear is Lochlin’s wind' Tt rushes o\er m\ 

Ah roll a thousand waves to the rocks, seas! It speaks aloft in all my shrouds, 

so Swaran ’s host came on As meets a and bnngs mv green forests to m\ mind 

rock a thousand waves, so Enn met the green forests of Goinial, which often 
Swaran of spears. Death raises all his ss echoed to my winds, wlien my s|xiar was 
\oice8 around, and mixes with the sounds red in the cliase of the boar Let dark 
of shields. Each hero is a pillar of dark- Cutliulhn yield to me tlic aiuient throne 
ness: the sword a beam ot fire in his hand of Cormac, or Enn’s torients shall show 
The field echoes from wing to wing, as a from their hills the kmI foam of the blood 
hundred hammers that nse, by turns, on iO ol his pride'” 

the red son of the furnace. Who are ^^Sad is the sound of Swaian’s voice,” 
these on Lena’s heath, these so gloomy said Can il of other times ' ” Sad to linn- 
and darkf Who are these like two clouds, self alone,” said the blue-e>ed son of 
and their swords like lightning abo\c Semo Carnl, raise the \oice on 

themf The little hills are troubled around, ss high, tell the deeds ot other times S^^iid 
the locks tremble with all their moss. Who thou the night awav in song, and gi\e 
18 it but Ocean’s son and the car-home the joy of grief For munv iieroes and 
chief of Erint Many are the anxious eyes maids of love, have nnued on Inis-fail, 
of their friends, as they see them dim on and lovely aie the songs of woe that are 
the heath But night conceals the chiefs 40 heaid in Albion’s nicks, when the noise* 
in clouds, and ends the dreadful fight ' of the chase is past, and the streams 

It was on Cromla ’s shaggy side that of Coma answei to the voice of 

Dor{id&8 had placed the deer; the earlv Ossian ” 

fortune of the chase, before the heroes ”ln other days,” Carril replies, ”carac 
left the hill A hundred youths collect 40 the sons of Ocean to Krin, a thousand 

the heath; ten warriors wake the fire, vessels bounded on waves to ['ll in's lo\ civ 

three hundred choose the polished stones plains. The sons of Inis-fail arose to 

The feast is smoking wide! Cnthnllin, meet the race of dark-brown shields 
chief of Enn’s war, resumed his mighty Cairbar, first of men, was there, and 
soul. He stood upon his beamy spear, and 80 Orudar, stately youth ' Long had they 
spoke to the son of songs, to Carril of strove for the spotted bull, that lowed 
other times, the gray-haired son of Km- on Golbun ’s echoing heath Each claimed 
fena this feast spread for me alone him as his own l^th was often at the 
and the king of Lochlin on Enn’s shore, point of their steel' Side by side the 

for from the deer of his hills, and sound- 66 heroes fought; the strangers of Ocean 

mg halls of his feasts? Rise, Carril of fled Whose name was fairer on the hill, 

other times; carry my words to Swaran than the name of Cairbar and Gmdar' 

Tell him from the roaring of waters, that But ah! why ever lowed the bull, on Gol- 
Cnthullin gives his feast. Here let him bun’s echoing lieatli Tliey saw him leap- 
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ing like snow. The wrath of the chiefs 
returned ! 

Lubar’s grassy banks they fought; 
Qrudar fell in Ins blood Fierce Cairbar 
came to the vale, where Brassolis, fairest • 
of his sisters, all alone, raised the song 
of grief She sung of the actions of 
Grudar, the youth of her secret soul * 
She mourned him m the field of blood, 
but still she hoped for his return Her 10 
white bosom is seen from her robe, as 
the moon from the clouds of night, when 
its edge heaves white on the view, from the 
darkness which euvers its orb Her voice 
was softer than tlie harp to raise the song u 
of grief Her soul was fixed on Grudar 
The secret look of her eye was his * When 
shalt thou come in thine arms, thou mighty 
in the war?’ 

‘^‘Take, Brassolis,’ Cairbar came and » 
said, ^ take, Brassolis, this shield of blood 
Fix it on high within my hall, the armor 
of my foe*’ Her soft heart beat against 
her mde Distracted, pale, she flew She 
found hei youtli m all his blood, she died 26 
on Cromla’s heath Here rests their dust, 
Cuthullin* these lonely >ews sprung from 
their tombs, and shade them from the 
storm Fair was Brassolis on the plain* 
Statelv ivas Grudar on the hill* The 90 
bard shall preserve their names, and send 
them down to future times*” 

” Pleasant is thy voice, O Caml,” said 
the blue-e\ed chief of Eiin “Pleasant 
are the words of other times* They are 86 
like the calm shower of spring, when the 
bill! looks on the field, and the light cloud 
flies over the hills O strike the harp 
111 praise of my lo\e, tlie lonely sun- 
beam of Dunscaith* Strike the harp 40 
ill the praise of Biagela, she that I left 
in the isle ot mist, the spouse of Semo’s 
son* Dost thou raise thy fair face from 
the rock to find the sails of Cuthullin^ 
The sea is rolling distant far, its white 45 
foam deceives thee for my sails Retire, 
for it is nifdit, my love, the dark winds 
sing 111 thy hair Retire to the halls of my 
feasts, think of the times that are past I 
will not retui n till the storm of war is ceased 60 
0 Connal * speak of war and arms, and send 
her from my mind Lovely with her flow- 
ing hair is the white-bosomed daughter of 
Sorglan ” 

Connal, slow to speak, replied, “Guard u 
against the race of Ocean. Send thy 
troop of night abroad, and watch the 
strength of Swaran Cuthullin* I am 
for peace till the race of Selma come. 


till Fingal come, the first of men, and 
beam, like the sun, on our fields!” The 
hero struck the shield of alarms, the war- 
riors of the night moved on! The rest 
lay m the heath of the deer, and slept 
beneath the dusky wind The ghosts of 
the lately dead were near,^ and swam on 
the gloomy clouds. And far distant, in the 
dark silence of Lena, the feeble voices of 
death weie faintly heard 


RICHARD HURD (1720-1808) 

From LETTERS ON CHIVALRY AND 
ROMANCE 
1762 1762 

Lsttxr I 

The ages we call barbarous present us 
with many a subject of cunons specula- 
tion What, for instance, is more re- 
markable than the Gothic chivalry? or 
than the spint of romance, which took 
its ribc from that singular institution? 

Nothing in human nature, my dear 
friend, is without its reasons. The modes 
and fashions of different times may ap- 
pear, at first sight, fantastic and unac- 
countable But they who look nearly into 
them discover some latent causes of their 
production. 

Nature once known, no prodlglee remain,” 

as sings our philosophical bard; but to 
come at this knowledge is the diflBeulty 
Sometimes a close attention to the work- 
ings of the human mind is sufficient to 
lead us to it Sometimes more than that, 
the diligent observation of what passeis 
without us, IS necessary. 

This last 1 take to be the case here 
The prodigies* we are now coiitemplatmg 
had their origin in the barbarous ages 
Why, tlien, says the fastidious modern, 
look any farther for the reason? Whv 
not resolve them at once into the usual 
caprice and absurdity of barbarians? 

This, you see, is a short and commodiou*^ 
philosophy Yet barbarians have their 
own, such as it is, if thev are not en- 
lightened by our reason. Shall we then 
condemn them unheard, or will it not be 
fair to let them have the telling of then 
own story? 

Would we know from what causes the 


' “It wftf Iona the opinion of the ancient Scot* 
that a fhoHt wae heard ahrieUng near the place 
where a death' waa to happen aoon after *- 
Maepheraon 

* Pope, Moral Eiaoj/n, Itolatle 1, 808 
■ Modeo and fa^ihlona or medieval chivalry 
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institution of ehivalry was derived f The 
time of its birth, the situation of the 
barbarians, amongfst whom it arose, must 
be considered Their wants, designs, and 
policies must be explored. We must in- 
quire when and where and how it came 
to pass that the western world became 
familiarized to this prodigy, which we 
now start at. 

Another thing is full as remarkable, 
and concerns us more nearly The spirit 
of chivalry was a fire which soon spent 
itself; but that of romance, which i^as 
kindled at it, burnt long, and continued 
its light and heat even to the politer ages. 

The greatest geniuses of our own and 
foreign countries, sucli as Anosto and 
Tasso in Italy, and Spenser and Milton 
in England, were seduced by these bar- 
barities of t*ieir forefathers, were even 
charmed by the Gothic romances.^ Was 
this caprice and absurdity in them? Or, 
may there not be something in the Gothic 
romance peculiarly suited to the views of 
a genius, and to the ends of poetrv*^ 
And may not the philosophic modems 
have gone too far, in their perpetual ridi- 
cule and contempt of it? 

To form a judgment in the case, the 
rise, progiess, and genius of Gothic chi\- 
nlry must be explained 

The circumstances in the Gothic fictions 
and manners, which aie proper to the 
ends of poetry (if any such theie be) 
must be pointed out. 

Reasons for the decline and rejection 
of the Gothic taste in later times must be 
given. 

You have in these particulars both the 
subject and the plan of the following 
Letters. 

Letter VI 

Jjet it be no surprise to you that, in 
the close of my last Letter, I presumed to 
bring the Gterusalemme Liberata into com- 
petition with the Ihad 

So far as the heroic and Gothic man- 
ners are the saiAe, the pictures of each, 
if well taken, must be equally entertain- 
ing But 1 go further, and maintain that 
the circumstances in which they differ 
are clearly to the advantage of the Gothic 
designers. 

You see, my purpose is to lead you from 
this forgotten chivalry to a more amusing 
snbiect, I mean the poetry we still read, 
and which was founded upon it. 

'Mcdipval romances of chivalry 


Much has been said, and with great 
truth, of the felicity of Homer’s age, 
for poetical manners But as Homer was 
a citizen of the world, when he had seen 
6 in Greece, on the one hand, the manners 
he has described, could he, on the other 
hand, have seen in the wert the manners 
of the feudal ages, I make no doubt but 
he would certainly have preferred the lat- 
10 ter And the grounds of tins preference 
would, I suppose, have been the improved 
gallantry of the feudal times and the 
superior solemnity of their superstitions. 
If any great poet, like Homer, had lived 
15 amongst, and sung of, the Gothic knights 
(for after all, Spenser and Tasso came 
too late, and it was impossible for them 
to paint truly and perfectly wliat was no 
longer seen or believed) this preference, 
so 1 persuade myself, had been very sensible 
But their fortune was not so happy 

— omneq 111acrymahllp<i 
rrjrcntur, iKiiotiqiio longA 
Kocte, carent quia vatc aacro > 

26 As it IS, we may take a guess of what 
the subject was capable oi aifording to 
real genius from the rude bketclies we 
have of it in the old romancers And it 
lb but looking into any of them to be coii- 
80 viticed that the gallantrv which inspirited 
the feudal times was of a nature to fur- 
nish the poet w'ltli finer scenes and sub- 
jects of description in every view, than 
the simple and uncontrolled "barbarity of 
86 the Grecian. 

The principal entertainment ansing 
from the delineation of these consists in 
the exercise of the boisteious passions, 
which are provoked and kept alive from 
40 one end of the Iliad to the othei, by eveiy 
imaginable scene ot rage, reven^, and 
slaughter. In the other, together with 
these, the gentler and more humane affec- 
tions are awakened in us by the most 
45 interesting displays of love and friend- 
ship; of love, elevated to its noblest 
heights; and of friendship, operating on 
the purest motives. The mere variety of 
these paintings is a relief to the reader, 
50 as well as writer. But their beauty, nov- 
elty, and pathos give them a vast advan- 
tage on the comparison 
Consider, withal, the surprises, acci- 
dents, adventures which probably and 
66 naturally attend on the life of wandering 
knights; the occasion there must be for 

*A11 tre overwhelmed with the Iona night of 
death, unwept and unknown becauHo tbe\ lack 
a nacred hard — Horace. Oden, IV, 9, 26 IT 
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desenbing the wonders of different coun- 
tries, and of presenting to view the man- 
ners and policies of distant states: all 
which make so conspicuous a part of the 
materials of the greater poetry. 

So that, on the whole, though the spirit, 
passions, rapine, and violence of the two 
sets of manners were equal, yet there was 
a dignity, a magnificence, a variety in the 
feudal, which the other wanted 
As to religious machinerv, perhaps the 
popular system of each was equally remote 
from reason, yet the latter had something 
in it more amusing, as well as more 
awakeninu to the imagination 

The (Mirrent popular tales of elves and 
fames were even fitter to take the ciedu- 
lous mind, and charm it into a willing 
admiration of the specious miracles, which 
wayward fancy delights in, than those of 
the old traditionary rabble of pagan divin- 
ities And then, for the more solemn 
fancies of witchcraft and incantation, the 
horrors of the Gothic i^ere above measure 
striking and terrible The mummeries of 
the pagan priests were childish, but the 
Gothic enchiinteis shook and alarmed all 
nature 

We feel this difference verv sensibly in 
reuding the aruient and modem poets 
> on would not compaie the ('anidia of 
Iloiace nith the Witches in Macbeth And 
what aie Viigil’s invrlles dropping blood,’ 
to Tasso’s enchanted forest t* 

0\ id indeed, who had a fancy turned to 
romance, makes Medea, in a rant, talk 
wihllv But was this the common lan- 
uuaue of their other WTitersf The en- 
chant! ess 111 Viigil says coolK of the veiv 
cliietest prodigies of her channs and 
]M)isons. 

11 sfpp^ liinniii aori. & rondorc haUU 
Mtciiii aiiitmao fiiils o\( lr«> sopulchrU 

\tq\u* siitns nlio vidi Iraducon* iw'sws" 

The admirable poet has given an air of 
the marvellous to his subject, by the magic 
of his expression Else, what do we find 
here, hut the ordinarv effects of melan- 
choly, the Milgai sn|ierstition of evoking 
spirits, and the suppc»sed influence of 
fascination on the hopes of rural in- 
dustiy. 


Non istbic obllqno oculo mihl commoda qoiiqiuun 
Llmat* ... 

says the poet of his country-seat, as if 
this security from a fascinating eye were 
a singular privilege, and the mark of a 
more than common good fortune 
Shakespear, on the other hand, with a 
'terrible sublime (which not so much the 
energy of his genius, as the nature of his 
subject drew from him) gives us another 
idea of the rough magic, as he calls it, of 
fairy enchantment. 

1 have bedlmm'd 

The noon-tide 4un, call’d forth the niutlnoua winds, 
\nd *tw1at the Kieen stu and the a/uie vault 
Sot roaring war to tho dn^ud lattllns thunder 
Have 1 fdv'n hro, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With hiB own bolt The strong-baa’d promontory 
Have 1 made shako, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
Tho pine and cedar Gra\eR, at my command, 
Have opend, and lot forth their sleepers* 

The last circumstance, you will say, is 
but the antmaa imis exetre aepukhrta^ of 
the Jjatin poet. But a vem significant word 
marks the difference The pagan necro- 
mancers had a hundred little tricks bv 
which they pretended to call up the ghosts, 
or shadows of the dead, but these, m the 
ideas of paganism, were quite another 
thing from Shakespear 's sleepers 
Tins may serve for a east of Shake- 
spear’s magic And I can’t but think 
tliat, when Milton wanted to paint the 
horrors of that night (one of the noblest 
parts in his Paiadtse Regained) which the 
Devil himself is feigned to conjure up in 
the wilderness, the Gothic language and 
ideas helped him to work up his tempest 
with such terror You will judge from 
these lines 

Nor staid the tiTror there 
Infernal ghosts and hi llish furies niuiid 
Environ d thee, some hu^ld, swie veil’d, some 
shriek'd, 

Some bent at thee their flei\ dnits« 

Blit above all from the following. 

Thus pass'd the nlcht so foul till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice* gray. 
Who with her ifidutnt flntfet atill d the roar 
Of thunder, dia^d the clouds, and laid the winds 
Vnd ffi leslif xpre tc n * 

Where the radiant finqer points at the 
potent wand of the Gothic magicians, 
winch could reduce the calm of nature, 
upon occasion, as well as disturb it; and 
the gne<ly specien laid by the approach 


I WneM, 3. 2*1 ff 
•JeniHalem Dclirered^ 
n. St 4Sir 

■Often I have seen 
M o e r I s become a 
wolf, and hide him- 
self in the foreat, 
and often T have 


seen him call forth 
souls from the 
depths of the tomb, 
and I have sevn him 
remove ciops from 
one place to an- 
other-- Keloguea, 
8, 97 ff 


> No one here lessens, 
with an enviouw 
look, in\ ad\an- 
tages — Horace, 
ffptotlra.1.14. 27 
* The Tempest, V, 1, 
41 ff 


'Virgil, quoted above 
* Paradme Regained^ 4, 
421 ff 

■A kind of hooded 
cloak lined with for 
■ Paradme Regained, 4. 
426 ff 
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of morn, were apparently of their raisinfCt 
as a sagacious cntic perceived when he 
took notice ^Miow very injudicious it was 
to retail the popular superstition in this 
place. ’ ’ s 

After all, the conclusion is not to be 
drawn so much from particular passages, 
as from the general impression left on our 
minds m reading the ancient and modem 
poets And this is so much in favor of lo 
the latter that Mr Addison scruples not 
to say, ^'The ancients have not much of 
this poetry among them , for, indeed, 
almost the whole substance of it o^es its 
original to the darkness and superstition iB 
of Uter ages—Our forefathers looked upon 
nature with more reverence and horroi, 
before the world was enlightened by learn- 
ing and philosophy, and loved to astonish 
themselves with the apprehensions of » 
Witchcraft, Prodigies, Charms, and In- 
chantments. There was not a village in 
England, that had not a Ghost in it; the 
churchyards were all haunted , e\ ery large 
common had a circle of fairies belonging 
to it, and theie was scarce a Sheplieid 
to be met with who had not seen a spirit ” 

We are upon enchanted ground, my 
fnend; and you are to think yourself 
well used that I detain you no longer in so 
this fearful circle The glimpse you have 
had of it will help voui imagination to 
conceive the rest And without more 
words you will readily apprehend that the 
fancies of our modern bards are not only 
more gallant, but, on a change of the 
scene, more sublime, more terrible, more 
alarming, than those of the classic fablers 
Tn a word, you will find that the manners 
they paint, and the superstitions they 40 
adopt, are the more poetical for being 
Gothic 

HORACE WALPOLE (1717-1797) 

From THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO * 
1764 

Chaptxr I 

Manfred, Prince of Otranto, had one 
son and one daughter The latter, a most 80 
beautiful virgm aged eighteen, was called 
Matilda Conrad, the son, was three years 
younger, a homely youth, sickly, and of no 
promising disposition, yet he was the 
darling of his father, who never showed 66 
any f^rmptoms of affection to Matilda. 
Mwfred had contracted a marriage for 
his son with the Marquis of Vicenza’s 
daughter, Isabella, and she had already 


been delivered by her guardians into the 
hands of Manfred that he might celebrate 
the wedding as soon as Conrad’s infirm 
state of health would permit Manfred’s 
impatience for this ceremonial was re- 
marked by his family and neighbors Tiie 
former mdeed, apprehending the severity 
of their Prmce’s disposition, did not dare 
to utter their surmises on this precipita- 
tion. Hippolita, hiB wife, an amiable lady, 
did sometimes venture to represent the 
danger of marrying their only son so early, 
considering his great youth and greater 
infirmities, but she nevei received any 
other answer than reflections on her own 
sterility, who had given him but one heir 
His tenants and subjects were less cau- 
tious in their discourses They attributed 
this hasty wedding to the Prince’s dread 
of seemg accompli^ed an ancient prophecy, 
which was said to have pronounced that 
the castle and lordship of Otranto should 
pass from the present family whene\ er the 
real owner should be grown too large to 
inhabit it. it was diiticult to make auv 
sense of this prophecv , and still less easv 
to conccne what it had to do with the 
marriage in %piestion Yet these nusteiies 
or contradictions did not make the po))u- 
lace adhere the less to their opinion 
Young ('onrad ’s birthda> W'as fixed foi 
his espousals The company was assembled 
in the chapel of the castle, and everything 
ready for beginning the divine office, when 
Conrad himself was missing Manfred, 
impatient of the least delay, and who had 
not observ'cd his son retire, dispatclied one 
of his attendants to summon the young 
prince. The servant, who had not staid 
long enough to have crossed the court to 
Conrad’s apartment, came running back 
breathless, in a frantic manner, his eves 
staring, and foaming at the mouth He 
said nothing, but pointed to the court 
The company were struck with terror and 
amazement. The Princess Hippolita, with- 
out knowing what was the matter, but 
anxious for her son, swooned away Man- 
fred, less apprehensive than enraged at 
the procrastination of tiie nuptials, and 
at the folly of his domestic, asked im- 
penously what was the matter Tiie fellow 
made no answer, but continued pointing 
towards the court-yard ; and at last, after 
repeated questions put to him, cned out, 
^'Ohf the helmet' the helmet'” In the 
meantime, some of the company had run 
into the court, from whence was heard a 
confused noise of shrieks, horror, and sur- 
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pnse. Manfred, who began to be alarmed situation, and flew to her Ruaiirf^miw , They 
at not seeing his son, went himself to conveyed her to her chamW more 
get information of what occasioned this than alive, and indifferent to all the 
strange confusion. Matilda remained en- strange circumstances she heard except 
deavonng to assist her mother, and Isa- 6 the death of her son. Matilda, who dot^ 
bella staid for the same purpose and to on her mother, smothered her own snef 
avoid showmg any impatience for the and amazement, and thought of nothme 
bridegroom, for whom, in truth, she had but assisting and comforting lier afflicted 
conceived little affection parents Isabella, wlio had been treated 

The first thing that struck Manfred s u by Hippolita like a daughter, and who 
eyes was a group of his servants endeaior- returned that tenderness with equal dutv 
mg to raise something that appeared to and affection, was scarce less aksiduous 
him a mountain of sable plumes He gazed about the Piincess, at the same time en- 
without Wieving his sight ' ‘ What are deavonng to partake and lessen the weight 
ye doingf” cned Manfred, wrathfully is of sorrow which she saw Matilda strove 
“Where IS my sont” A volley of voic^ to suppress, for whom she had conceived 

replied, “Oh my lord' the pnnce' the the warmest sympathy of fnendship Yet 

prince' the helmet' the helmet'” Shocked her own situation could not help findinir 
with these lamentable sounds, and dread- its place in her thoughts She felt no 
ingheknewnot what, he advanced hastily, 20 concern for the death of young Conrad 

but with a sight for a father’s eyes' He except commiseration, and she was not 

beheld liis child dashed to pieces and sorrv to he delivered from a marriace 

almost buried under an enormous helmet. w Inch had promised her little feliciti 
an hundred times more large than anv either from her destined bridegroom or 
casque ever made for human being, and a from the seveie temper of Manfred who 
shaded with a proportionable quantity oi though he had distinguished her bv’great 
black fathers. , , „ indulgence, hail imprinted her mind with 

The horror of the spectacle, the igno- terror, from his causeless rigor to such 
ranee of all around how this misfortune amiable princesses as Hinnohta nnrf 
had happened, and abo^e all, the tremcn- ae Matilda " 

dous phenomenon liefore him, took awai While the ladies were conveying the 
the Prince’s 8|ieech Yet his silence lasteil wretched mother to her bed, Manfred re- 

longer than e\cn gnet couhl occasion lie mained in the court, gazing on the ominous 

fixed his eves on what he wished in lain caMpie, and regaidless of the crowd which 

to belieie a vision, and seemed less atten- S5 the strangeness ol the e\eiil had now 
tne to Ins loss than buried in meditation assembled around him The lew* words he 

on the stiqiendous object that had occa- articulated tended solelv to inquiries 

sioned it He touched, he examined the whether any man knew from whenee it 

fatal casiine. nor could even the bleeding could haie come Nobody could give him 

mangled remains of the young Prince «0 the least information However as it 
divert the e^es of Manfred from the por- seemed to be the sole object of his’curios- 

tent before him All who had known his ity. it soon became so to the rest of the 

iwtrtial fondness for young Conrad were as spectators, whoso conjectures were as ab- 

niuch suipnseil at their Prince’s insensi- surd and improbable' as the catastrophe 

bility, as thunder-struck themsehes at the 45 itself was unprecedented In the midst of 
miracle of the helmet They conve>ed the their senseless guesses, h voting iieasant 

dishgiired corjise into the hall, without whom rumor had drawn thither from a' 

lei'OiMng the least direction from Man- neighboring Milage, obsen’ed that the 

fred As little was he attentive to the miraculous helmet was exacth like that 

ladies who remainetl in the chapel On 60 on the figuie in black marble of Alfonso 
the contrary, without mentioning the un- the Good, one of their former princes in 

happy princesses, his wife and daughter, the church of St Nicholas “Villain' 

the first sounds that dropped from Man- What sayest thout” cned Manfred, start- 

fred’s lips were, “Take care of the Lady mg from his trance in a tempest of rage 

X X V X.. “ the collar’ 

The domestics, without observing the “How darest thou utter such treason? 

singularity of this direction, wore guided Thy life shall pav for it ” The specta- 

by their affection to their mistress to con- tors, who as little comprehended the cause 

aider it as peculiarly addressed to her of the Prince’s fury as all the rest they 
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had seen, were at a loss to unravel this under it, deelanng he should be kept there 
new circumstance. The young peasant without food, with which his own mfemal 
himself was still more abtonished, not eon- art might furnish him 
ceiving how he had offended the Pnnce ; It was in vam for the youth to represent 

yet recollecting himself, with a mixture of 6 against this preposterous sentence In 
grace and humility, he disengaged himself vain did Manfred ’s friends endeavoi to 
from Manfred’s gnpe, and then with an dnert him from this savage and ill- 
obeisance which discovered more jealousy grounded resolution The generalit> were 
of innocence than dismay, he asked, with charmed with their lord’s decision, which, 
respect, of what he was guilty Manfred, lo to their apprehensions, carried great up- 
more eniaged at the Mgor, however de- pearance of justice, as the magician 
cently exerted, with which the young man to be punished by the vety instrument 
had shaken off his hold, than appeased bv with which he had offended Nor were 
his submission, ordered his attendants to they struck with the least compunction at 
seize him, and if he had not been with- 15 the probabilit> of the youth being 8tar^e(l, 
held by his friends, whom he had invited for they firmly lieliexed that bv his diu- 
to the nuptials, would have poignarded the bolic skill he could easily supply himbelf 
peasant in their arms ^ith nutriment 

During this altercation, some ot the Manfred thus baw his commands e\en 
vulgar spectatorb had run to the great so cheerfiillv obeyed , and a p| Hunting a guard 
church, ^\hIch btood near the castle, and iMth strict orders to pre\ent anv food 
came back oiien-niouthed, declaring that being con\e\ed to the piisoner, he dis- 
tlie helmet vas missing from Alfonso’s missed Ins ftierids and attendants, and 
vtatue Maiitred, at this news, giew' per- letiied to Ins own chambei after locking 
iecth frantic, and, as it he bought a 25 the gates of the castle, in windi he 
subject on which to \ent the tem|>est suffered none hut Ins domestics to rcniaiii 

within him, he rushed again on the young In the meantime, the (lue and zeal oL 
jieasant crvine, Villain* Monster* Sor- the voting ladies had brought the Princess 

cerer* ’Tis thou hast done this* ’Tis liippolita to hei sell, who amidst the trans- 

thou hast slain m\ son*” The mob, who ao ports ot her own sorrow tierpienth ile- 
w anted some tibject within the sco|>e of inanded news of her loid, would have dis- 

their capacities on whom thev might dis- missed her attendants to watch o\ei him, 

charge their bewildered reasonings, caught and at last enjoined Matihla to leave her 

the wolds tiom the mouth ot their lord and v isit and cumfoit hei tathei Matilda, 

and reechoed, ”Ay, av , ’tis he, ’tis he, 86 who wanted no affectionate diitv to Man- 

lie has stolen the helmet from good Alton- Ired though she tiembled at his austeiitv, 

so’b tomb and dashed out the brains of our obeved the orders ot Hippolata, whom she 

voung Prince w’lth it,” never reflecting tenderly recommended to Isabella, and 

how enormous the disproportion was be- enquiring of the domestics foi her father, 

tw'een the marble helmet that had been in 40 was informed that he was retired to his 

the church and that of steel before their chamber and had commanded that nobody 

eves, nor how impossible it was for a should have admittance to him ('‘onclud- 

vouth, seemingly not tw^enty, to wield a ing that he was immersed in sonow lor 

jiipce of armor of so prcnligious a weight the death of her brother, and fearing to 
The tolly of these e)aculations brought 46 lenew his tears bv the sight ot his sole 

Manfred to himbeli Vet whether pio- lemaining child, she hesitated whether she 

voked at the |)easant having obseived the should break in upon his affliction Yet, 

lesemblance between the two helmets, and solicitude for him, backed by the com- 

t hereby led to the farther diwovery of the mands of her mother, encouraged hei to 

absence of that in the church, or wishing 50 ventiiie riisobeying the orders he had 

to bury any fresh rumors under so imper- given, a fault she had never been guilty 

tinent a supposition, he gravely pro- of before The gentle timidity of her 

nounced that the young man was certainlv nature made her pause for some minutes 

a necromancer, and that till the church at the door She heard him traverse his 

could take cognizance of the affair, he 66 chamber backwards and forwards with dis- 

would have the magician, whom they had ordered steps, a mood which increased her 

thus detected, kept prisoner under the apprehensions. She was, however, just 

helmet itself, which he ordered his attend- going to beg admittance when Manfred 

ants to raise and place the young man suddenly opened his door, and as it was 
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now twilight, conGumng with the disorder 
of hiB mind, he did not distinguish the 
person, but asked angrily who it was 
Matilda replied trembling, dearest 

father, it is I, your daughter ” Manfred s 
stepping back hastily, cned, Begone’ I 
do not want a daughter,” and flinging 
back abruptly, clapped the door against 
the temded Matilda 

She was too well acquainted with her lo 
father’s impetuosity to venture a second 
intrusion When she had a little recovered 
the shock of so bitter a reception, sh<» 
wiped away her tears to prevent the addi- 
tional stab that the knowledge of it would is 
give to Hippolita, who questioned her in 
the most anxious terms on the healtli of 
Manfred and how he bore his loss Ma- 
tilda assured hei he was well and suiv 
ported his misfortune with manlv forti- 20 
tilde “But will he not let me see himf” 
said Hippolita mournfiillv, “will he not 
permit me to blend mv tears with his and 
shed a mother’s sorrows in the bosom of 
her lord? Or do vou deeene me, Matilda * 25 
I know ho\s Manfred doted on his son Is 
not the stioke too hea\v for him? Has 
he not sunk under li ^ You do not ansiver 
me Alas’ 1 dread the worst’ Kaise me, 
mv maidens, I will, T will see m\ lord w 
Bear me to liim instanth He is deaiei 
to me e\c'ii than mv children ” Matilda 
made siaiis to Isabella to prevent Hip- 
polita’s using, and both those loveh 
voung women w'cre using their gentle vio- 35 
lence to stop and calm the Princess, when 
a servant, on the part of Manfred, arrived 
and told Isabella that his lord demanded 
to speak with her 

“With me’” cued Isabella “Oo’’* 40 
said Hippolita, lelieved bv a message from 
her lord, “Manfied cannot support the 
sight of Ins own familv He thinks vou 
less di«oidered than we are, and dreads 
the shock of mv grief Console him, deai <3 
Isabella, and tell him 1 will smother mv 
own anguish rather than add to his ” 

As it was now evening, the servant wdio 
conducted Isabella bore a torch before hei 
When they came to Manfred, wdio was M 
walking impatientlv about the gallery, he 
started and said hastilv “Take a wav 
that light, and begone’” Then shutting 
the door impetuouslv, be flung himself 
upon a bench against the wall, and bade 55 
Isabella sit bv him She obeved trembling 
“I sent for vou ladv,” said he, and then 
stopped under great appearance of con- 
fusion. “My lord’” “Yes, I sent for 


>ou on a matter of great moment,” re- 
sumed he. “Dry your tears, young lady. 
You have lost your bridegroom Yes, cruel 
fate! and 1 have lost the hopes of my 
race ’ But Conrad was not worthy of your 
beauty.” “How’ my lord,” said Isa- 
bella “Sure you do not suspect me of 
not feeling the concern I ought’ My 
duty and affection would have always 
“Think no more of him,” interrupted 
Manfred; “he was a sickly puny child; 
and heaven has perhaps taken him away 
that I might not trust the honors of my 
house on so frail a foundation The line 
of Manfred calls for numerous supports. 
My foolish fondness for that boy blinded 
the eyes of my prudence , but it is better 
as it IS I hope in a few years to have 
reason to rejoice at the death of Conrad ’ ’ 

Words cannot paint the astonishment of 
Isabella At first, she apprehended that 
grief Lad disoideied Manfred’s under- 
standing Her next thought suggested 
that this strange discourse was designed 
to ensnare her She feared that Manfred 
had perceived her indifference for his son, 
and in conseipience of that idea she re- 
plied “Cfood mv lord, do not doubt my 
tenderness Mv heart would have accom- 
panied my hand (''onrad would .have 
engrossed all rav care , and wherever fate 
shall dispose of me, I shall always cherish 
his memory, and regard your highness and 
the \iituoii8 Hip]K>lita as mv parents ” 
••Curse on Hippolita’” cned Manfred 
•‘Forget her fiom this moment, as I do 
In short, ladv, you have missed a husband 
undeserving of voiir charms They shall 
now be better disposed of Instead of a 
sicklv bov, you shall have a husband in 
the prime of his age, who will know how 
to value your beauties, and who may ex- 
l>ect a numerous offspring ” “Alas’ mv 
lord,” said Isabella, “my mind is too 
sndlv engrossed by the recent catastrophe 
in your family to think of another mar- 
iiage If ever ray father returns, and it 
shall be his pleasure, I shall obev, as I did 
when I consented to give my hand to your 
son But until his return, permit me to 
remain under >our hospitable roof, and 
employ the melancholy hours in assuagring 
vours, Hippolita ’s and the fair Matilda’s 
affliction.” 

“I desired you once before,” said Man- 
fred, angnlv, “not to name that woman 
From this hour she must be a stranger to 
you as she must be to me In short, 
Isabella, since I cannot give you my son, 
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I offer you myself ” ^^Heavensl” cned 
Isabella, waking from her delusion , 
what do I hear f You* my lord! you! 
my father-m-law ! the father of Conrad* 
the husband of the virtuous Hippolita*” s 
tell you,” said Manfred, impenousK, 

' * Hippolita is no longer my wife , 1 dn orce 
her from this hour. Too long has she 
cursed me by htor unfruitfulness My fate 
depends on having sons, and this night lO 
I trust will give a new date to my hopes ” 

At those words he seixed the cold hand of 
Isabella, who was half dead with fnght 
and horror She shrieked and started 
fiom him Manfred rose to pursue her. 16 
when the moon, which was now up and 
gleamed in at the opposite casement, pre- 
sented to his sight the plumes of the fatal 
helmet, which rose to the height of the 
windows, waving backwards and forwards, so 
in a tempestuous manner, and accompa- 
nied with a hollow and rustling sound 
Isabella, who gathered courage from her 
situation, and who dreaded nothing so 
much as Manfred’s pursuit of his declara- 25 
tion, cried ''Ixiok* my lord See* heaven 
itself declares against vour impious in- 
tentions ” ** Heaven nor hell shall impede 
my designs,” said Manfred, advancing 
again to seize the Princess At that in- so 
stant the portrait of liis grandfather, 
which hung o\er the bench where they 
had been sitting, uttered a deep sigh and 
heaved its breast. Isabella, whose back 
was turned to the picture, saw not the 86 
motion, nor knew whence tlie sound came, 
but started, and said * * Hark * my lonl ! 
What sound was tliat^” and at the same 
time made towards the dooi. Manfred, 
distracted between the flight of Isabella, 40 
who had now reached the stairs, and yet 
unable to keep his eyes from the picture, 
which began to move, had, however, ad- 
vanced some steps after her, still looking 
backwards on the portrait, when he saw 46 
it quit its panel and descend on the floor 
with a grave and melancholy air ''Do I 
dream cned Manfred, returning, "or 
are the de\ ils themselves in league against 
me* S|)eak, infernal spectre* Or, if thou 60 
art my grandsire, why dost thou too con- 
spire against thy wretched descendant, 
who too dearly pays for— ’ ’ Ere he could 
finish the sentence, the vision si^ied again, 
and made a sign to Manfred to follow him. 66 
"I^ead on!” cried Manfred, "I will fol- 
low thee to the gulf of perdition ” The 
spectre marched sedately, but dejected, to 
the end of the gallery and turned into a 


chamber on the right-hand. Manfred ac- 
companied him at a little distance, full of 
anxiety and horror, but resolved. As he 
would have entered the chamber, the door 
was clapped to with violence by an invis- 
ible hand. The Prince, collecting courage 
from this delay, would have forcibly burst 
open the door with his foot, but found 
tliat it resisted his utmost efforts ' ' Since 
hell will not satisfy my curiosity,” said 
Manfred, "I will use the human means in 
my power for preserving my race , Isabella 
shall not escape me ’ ’ 

That lady, wdiose resolution had gi\en 
way to terror the moment she had quitted 
Manfred, continued her flight to the bot- 
tom of the principal staiicase There she 
stopped, not knowing whither to direct her 
steps, nor how to escajie from the impet- 
uosity of the Prince The gates of the 
castle she knew were locked, and giiaids 
placed in the court Should she, as hei 
heart prompted her, go and prepare Hip- 
polita lor the cruel destiny that awaited 
her, she did not doubt but Manfred would 
seek her there, and that his \ loleiice w'ould 
incite liim to double the injiii.i he medi- 
tated, without leaMiig loom for them to 
a\oid the im|)etuositv of his |>assions 
Delay might gi\c him time to reflect on 
the horrid measures he had concened, or 
produce some circumstance in liei ia\oi if 
she could, lor that night at least, H\oid 
his odious puriHise Yet, wheie conceal 
herself? How a\oid the pin suit he would 
infallibly make throughout tiie castle* As 
these thoughts fmssed rapidlv through her 
mind, she recollected a snbteiianeous pas- 
sage w'hicli led from the \aults ot the 
castle to the church oi St Nicholas (*ould 
she reach the altar before she was over- 
taken, she knew e\cn Manfred’s violence 
would not dare to profane the sacredness 
of the place, and she detei mined, if no 
othei means of deliverance offered, to shut 
herself up torever among the holy vir- 
gins, whose convent v\as contiguous to the 
cathedral In this resolution, she seized 
a lamp that burned at the foot of the 
staircase, and hurried towards the secret 
imssage 

The lower part of the castle w'as hol- 
lowred into several intricate cloisters, and 
it was not easy for one under so much 
anxiety to find the door that opened into 
the cavern. An awful silence reigned 
throughout those subterraneous regions, 
except now and then some blasts of wind 
that shook the doors she had passed, and 
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which, grating on the msty hinges, were 
reechoed through that long labyrinth of 
darkness. Every murmur struck her with 
new terror; yet, more she dreaded to hear 
the wrathful voice of Manfred urging his 
domestics to pursue her. She trod as 
softly as impatience would give her leave; 
yet frequently stopped and hstened to hear 
if she was followed. In one of those 
moments she thought she heard a sigh. 
She shuddered, and recoiled a few paces. 
In a moment she thought she heai^ the 
step of some person Her blood cur- 
dled * she concluded it was Manfred. 
Every suggestion that horror could inspire 
rushed into her mind She condemned 
her rash flight, which had thus exposed 
her to his rage in a place where her cnes 
were not likely to draw anybody to her 
assistance Yet, the sound seemed not to 
come from behind,— if Manfred knew 
where she was, he must have followed her. 
She was still in one of the cloisters, and 
the steps she heard were too distinct to 
proceed from the way she had come. 
Cheered with this reflection, and hoping 
to And a friend in whoever was not the 
Pnnce, she was going to advance, when a 
door tliat stood ajar at some distance to 
tlie left was opened gently Rut ere her 
lamp, which she held up, could discover 
who opened it, the person retreated pre- 
cipitately on seeing the light 
Isabella, whom every incident was suffi- 
cient to dismay, hesitated whether she 
should proceed Her dread of Manfred 
soon outweighed everv other terror The 
very circumstance of the person avoiding 
her gave her a sort of courage It could 
only be, slie thought, some domestic be- 
longing to the castle Her gentleness had 
ne\er raised her an enemy, and conscious 
innocence bade her hope that, unless sent 
by the Prince’s order to seek her, his 
servants would rather assist than prevent 
her flight Fortifying herself with these 
reflections, and believing by what she 
could observe that she was near the mouth 
of the subterraneous cavern, she ap- 
proached the door that had been opened; 
but a sudden gust of wind that met her 
at the door extmguished her lamp and left 
her in total darkness 
Words cannot paint the horror of the 
Princess’s situation Alone in so dismal 
a place, her mind imprinted with all the 
terrible events of the day, hopeless of 
escaping, expecting every moment the ar- 
rival of Manfred, and far from tranquil 


on knowmg she was within reach of some- 
body, she knew not whom, who for some 
cause seemed concealed thereabouts,— all 
these thoughts crowded on her distracted 
6 mind, and she was ready to sink under her 
apprehensions. She addressed herself to 
every saint in heaven, and inwardly im- 
plored their assistance For a consider- 
able time she remained in an agony of 
ID despair. At last, as softly as was possible, 
she felt for the door, and having found it, 
entered trembling into the vault from 
whence she had heard the sigh and steps 
It gave her a kind of momentary joy to 
IS perceive an imperfect ray of clouded moon- 
shine gleam from the roof of the vault, 
which seemed to be fallen in, and from 
whence hung a fragment of earth or build- 
ing, she could not distinguish which, that 
8D appeared to have been crushed inwards 
She advanced eagerly towards this chasm, 
when she discerned a human form standing 
close against the wall. 

She shrieked, believing it the ghost of 
85 her betrothed Conrad The flgure advanc- 
ing said in a submissive voice: ^'Be not 
alarmed, lady; I will not injure you ” 
Isabella, a little encouraged by the words 
and tone of voice of the stranger, and 
ao recollecting that this must be the person 
who had opened the door, recovered her 
spirits enough to reply: “Sir, whoever 
you are, take pity on a wretched princess 
standing on the brink of destruction. 
88 Assist me to escape from this fatal castle, 
or in a few moments I may be made miser- 
able forever ” “Alas!” said the stranger, 
“what can I do to assist you? I will die 
in your defence; but I am unacquainted 
40 with the castle, and want—” “Oh*” 
said Isabella, hastily interrupting him, 
“help me but to find a tra]:^oor that 
must be hereabout, and it is the greatest 
service you can do me, for I have not a 
45 minute to lose ” Saying these words, she 
felt about on the pavement, and directed 
the stranger to search likewise for a 
smooth piece of brass inclosed in one of 
the stones “That,” said she, “is the 
88 lock, which opens with a spring, of which 
I know the secret If we can find that, I 
may escape; if not, alas! courteous 
stranger, I fear I shall have involved you 
in my misfortunes. Manfred will suspect 
65 you for the accomplice of my flq^ht, and 
you will fall a victim to his resentment ” 
“I value not my life,” said the stranger; 
“and it will be some comfort to lose it 
in trying to deliver you from his tyranny. ” 
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* * Generous youth, ’ ’ said Isabella, * * how nor am 1 answerable for your thoug^hts. ’ ’ 

shall I ever requite—” As she uttered ^Presumptuous villain!” cried Manfred, 
those words, a ray of moonshine stream- ”dost thou provoke my wrath f Tell me 
ing through a cranny of the rum above How hast thou escaped from above? Thou 
shone directly on the lock they sought. 6 hast corrupted thy guards, and their live<i 
”Oh! transport!” said Isabella, ” here IB shall answer it” ”My poverty,” said 
the trap-door*” And taking out a key, the peasant calmly, ” will disculpate them, 
she touched the spnng, which starting Though the mmisters of a tyrant ’s wrath, 
aside discovered an iron nng * * Lift to thee they are faithful and but too will- 
up the door,” said the Princess. The lO ing to execute the orders which you uii- 
stranger obeyed, and beneath appeared austly imposed upon them.” ”Art thou 
some stone steps descending into a vault so hardy as to daie my vengeance?” said 
totally daik ”We must go down here,” the l^rinee ‘‘But tortures shall force the 

said Isabella ‘‘Follow me. Dark and truth from thee. Tell me, I will know 

dismal as it is, we cannot miss our way; la thy accomplices.” “There was my accom- 
it leads directly to the church of St. plice,” said the youth, smiling, and point- 
Nicholas But perhaps,” added the Pnn- ing to the roof Manfred ordered the 
cess, modestly, “>ou have no reason to torches to be held up, and percened that 
leave the castle; nor have I farther occa- one of the cheeks of the enchanted casque 
Sion for your service In few mmutes I 20 had forced its way through the pavement 
shall be safe from Manfied’s rage Only of the court as his servants had let it fall 
let me know to whom I am so much over the peasant, and had broken through 

obliged ” “I will never quit you,” said into the vault, leaiing a ga)> through 

the stranger eagerly, “ until I ha\ e placed which the peasant had pressed himseli 
you in safety. Nor think me. Princess, 25 some minutes before he was found bv 

more generous than I am. Though you Isabella “Was that the way by which 

are my principal care—” The stranger thou didst descend^” said Manfrcsl “It 

was interrupted by a sudden noise of nas,” said the youth “Hut what noise 

voices that seemed approaching, and they was that,” said Manfred, which I heaid 

soon distinguished these words “Talk 80 as 1 entered the cloister?” “A door 
not to me of necromancers I tell you she clapped,” said the peasant, “1 heard it 

must be in the castle I will find her in as well as you ” “What door*” said 

spite of enchantment ” “Oh, heavens!” Manfred hastily ‘*I am not acquainted 

cried Isabella, “it is the voice of Man- with your castle,” said the ))ea^ant , “this 

fred! Make haste or ^e are ruined! And 86 is the first time 1 e\er entered it, and this 
shut the trap-door after you.” Saying yault the onh part of it within which I 

this, she descended the steps precipi- e\er was ” “Hut I tell thee,” said Man- 

tately, and as the stranger hastened to fred, wuhliing to find out if tlie youth had 

follow her he let the door slip out of his dis^'oveied tlie trap-door, “it was this wav 

hands. It fell, and the spring closed over 40 1 heard the noise, ray serxants heard it 
it He tried in vain to open it, not having too—” “My lord,” interiupted one of 

observed Isabella ’s method of touching the them officiously, “to be sure it was the 

spring; nor had he many moments to trap-door, and he was going to make his 

make an essay The noise of the falling escape ” “Peace* blockhead,” said the 

door had been heard by Manfred, who 46 Pnnce angnly; “if he was going to 
directed by the sound, hastened thither, escape, how should he come on this side* 

attended by his servants with torches 1 will know from his own mouth what 

“It must be Isabella,” cried Manfred noise it was I heard Tell me truly, tli\ 

before he entered the vault; “she is life depends on thy veracity.” “M\ 

escaping by the subterraneous passage, but 60 veracity is dearer to me than my life. ’ * 
she cannot have got far.” What was the said the peasant, “nor would I purchase 

astonishment of the Pnnce when, instead the one by forfeiting the other.” “Tii- 

of Isabella, the light of the torches dis- deed! young philosopher*” said Manfred 

covered to him the young peasant whom contemptuously “Tell me then What 

he thought confined under the fatal hel- 66 was the noise I heard?” “Ask me what 
met. “Traitor!” said Manfred; “how 1 can answer,” said he; “and put me 

earnest thou here? I thought thee in to death instantly if I tell you a lie ” 

durance above m the court.” “I am no Manfred, growing impatient at the steady 

traitor,” replied the young man boldly; valor and indifference of the youth, cried: 
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^'Well then, thou man of truth! answer 
Was it the fall of the trap-door that I 
heard?” ‘‘It was,” said the youth. “Tt 
was'” said the Pnnce, “and how didst 
thou rome to know there was a trap-door ft 
here?” “I saw the plate of brass by a 
^leam of moonshine,” replied he “But 
what tohl thee it was a loek^” said Man- 
fred. “IIow didst thou discover the secret 
of openin» it^” “Providence, that de- 10 
Inered me fn>in the helmet, able to 
direct me to the sprina: of a lock,” said he 
“Proxidcnce should ha\e £*one a little far- 
ther and have placed thee out of the reach 
ol mv resentment,” said Manfred “When IB 
Providence had taught thee to open the 
lock, it abandoned thee for a fool who did 
not know how to make use of its favoi*s 
Whv didst thou not pursue the path 
pointed out for th> escape • Why didst 20 
thou shut the tiap-dooi before tliou hadst 
descended the steps’” “I miirht ask ^ou. 
in\ loid,” said the peasant, “how I. 
1«dall\ uiine<|uainted with \our castle, ^as 
to know that those ste]»s le<l to nn\ outlet 25 
Mut 1 scorn to e\nde \our questions 
\Vheie\er tliose steps lead to, perhaps 1 
shouhl ha\e exploied the wav, T could not 
he in a worse situation than I was But 
the truth is, I let the tinp-door fall Your *) 
immediate arrnal follow ed 1 had ^rnen 
the alaim, what imported it to me 
whether T was seized a minute sooner or 
a minute late’” “Thou art a resolute 
\illain foi th> ^ears,“ said ^lanfrcd, 85 
‘•\et on reflection T suspect thou dost but 
trifle with me Thou hast not >et told 
me how thou didst open the lock ” “That 
I w'lll show \ou, mv lord,” said the 
peasant, and tnkim: up a fragment of 40 
stone that had fallen fiom above, he laid 
himself on the tiap-dooi and bejran to bent 
on the piece of brass that covered it, 
meanim; to gain time for the escape of 
the Princess This piesence of mind, 45 
loined to the frankness of the vouth, 
stas:s:ered Manfred tie even felt a dis- 
position tow’ll rds pardoniiur one wdio had 
been guiltv of no crime Manfred was not. 
one of those sax age tx rants who xvanton 50 
m cnieltv iinprox’oked The circumstances 
of lus fortune had pven an asperity to 
his temper, which was naturally humane, 
and his virtues w’ere always ready to 
operate when his passions did not obscure 65 
his leason 

While the Prince was in this suspense, 
a confused noise of voices echoed throiiarh 
the distant xaults As the sound ap- 


proached, he distinguished the clamors of 
some of his domestics, whom he had dis- 
persed through the castle in search of 
Isabella, calling out “Where is my lord? 
Where is the Prince?” “Here I am,” 
said Manfred, as they came nearer. 
“Have jou found the Princess?” The 
first that arrived replied “Ob' my lord' 
1 am glad we have found you ” “Found 
me'” said Manfreil “Have you found 
the Princess?” “We thought we had, my 
lord,” said the fellowr, looking terrified; 
“but—” “But what’” cued the Prince 
“Has she cscuihhI’” “daquez and I, my 
lord—” ‘^Ves, I and Diego,” inter- 
rupted the second, who came up in still 
greater consternation ‘ ‘ Speak one of you 
at a time,” said Manfred “T ask you. 
Where is the Princess?” “We do not 
know,“ said thev both together, “but xxe 
are frightened out of our wuts ” “So 1 
think, blockheads,” said Manfred “What 
is it has scared you thus'^” “Ob' niv 
loid'” said Jaque/, “Diego has seen such 
a sight' ^ our highness would not beliexe 
our eves ” “What new absurdity is 
this’'’ cried Manfred “(fixe me a direct 
ansxver, or by heax en — ” ‘ ‘ Whx , my lonl, 
if it please >our highness to hear me,” 
said the jioor fellow, “Diego and 1— ” 
“Yes, I and Jaquez,” cried his comrade— 
**Did not I forbid xou to speak both at 
a time’” said the Prince “You, Jaque?, 
answer, for tlie other fool seems more 
distracted than thou ait ” “What is the 
matter, my gracious lord?” said Jaquez. 
“It it please xour highness to hear me, 
Diego and I accoiding to your highness's 
oiders w’ent to s(Mich for the xoung lady, 
but being comiireliensixe that xxe might 
meet the ghost of mv xoung lord, your 
highness's son, ((Jod rest his soul') as 
he has not receixed Christian burial—” 
••Rot'” cried Manfred, in a rage; “is it 
onlv a ghost then that thou hast seen?” 
•‘Ob' xvoise' woise' mv lord,” cried 
Diego “ I liad rather haxe seen ten whole 
ghosts-” “Grant me patience'” said 
Manfred, “these blockheads distract me. 
Out of mv sight, Diego' And thou, 
Jaquez, tell me in one word* Art thou 
sober? Art thou raxing? Thou wast w’ont 
to have some sense Hast the other sot 
frightened himself and thee too? Rpeak' 
What IS it he fancies he has seen?” 
“Whv, my lord,” replied Jaquez, trem- 
bling, “I was going to tell vour highness 
that since the calamitous misfortune of 
mx* x’oung lord (God rest his precious 
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soul*)> not one of ns, your highness’s 
faithful servants^ indeed we are, my lord, 
though poor men— I say, not one of us 
has dared to set a foot about the castle 
but two together So Diego and I, think- 6 
ing that my young lady might be in the 
great gallery, went up there to look for 
her, and tell her >our highnesin wanted 
something to impart to her—” “0 blun- 
dering fools*” cried Manfred “And in lo 
tlie meantime she has made her escape 
because you were afraid of goblins 1 Why* 
thou knave * she left me in the gallery , I 
came from thence m>self ” “For all that* 
she mav be there still for ought I know, * * is 
said Jaquez* “but the devil shall ha\e 
me before I seek her there again* Poor 
Diego* I do not believe he will ever re- 
cover it ” “Reco\er whatf” said Man- 
fred “Am I never to learn what it is so 
has terrified these rascals’ But I lose m\ 
time Follow me, slaie, 1 will see if she 
IS in the gallery ” “For heaven’s sake, 
my deal good lord,” cued tlaquer, “ilo 
not go to the galler\ * Satan himself [ 25 
belie\e is in the great cdiamber next to the 
gallery ” Manfred* who hitherto had 
treated the terror of his servants as an 
idle panic, was struck at this new circum- 
stance He recollected the apparition of so 
the portrait and the sudden closing oi the 
door at tlie end ot the gallery His voice 
faltered, and he asked with disordei 
“What IS in the great chamber f” “M\ 
lord,” said *Ta(|uez, “when Diego and I 85 
came into the gallery, he went first, loi 
he said he had more courage than 1 Si> 
when we came into the galler\, we found 
nobody We looked under every bench 
and stool, and still we found nobody ” 40 
“Were all the pictures in their places’” 
said Manfred “Yes my lord,” answered 
Jaquez, “but we did not think of looking 
behind them ” “Well, well*” said Man- 
fred; “proceed ” “When we came to the 46 
door of the groat chamber,” continued 
Jaquez, “we found it shut—” “And 
could not you open itf” said Manfred. 
“Oh* yes, mv lord* would to heaven we 
had not*” replied he “Na.\, it was not I so 
neither, it was Diego He was growm 
fool-hardy, and would go on though 1 ad- 
vised him not If ever 1 open a door that 
18 shut, again— ” “ Trifle not, ’ ’ said Man- 
fred, shuddering, “but tell me what you 66 
saw in the great chamber on opening the 
door.” “I* my lord*” said Jaquez; “I 
saw nothing; I was behind Diego But 
1 heard the noise.” “Jaquez,” said Man- 


fred, in a solemn tone of voice, “tell me, 
[ adjure thee by the souls of my ances- 
tors What was it thou sawestf What 
was it thou lieardstf” “It was Diego 
saw it, my lord, it was not 1,” replied 
Jaquez; “I only heard the noise Diego 
had no sooner opened the door than he 
cried out and ran back I ran back too, 
and said it the ghost f the ghost’’ 
*No, no,’ said Diego, and his hair stood 
an end, *it is a giant, I believe He is 
all clad HI armor, for 1 saw his foot and 
part of his leg, and they are as large as 
the helmet below in the court ’ As he 
said these words, my lord, w'e heaid a 
violent motion and the rattling of armor 
as if the giant was rising, for Diego has 
told me since that he believes the giant 
was Iving down, for the foot and leg w’ere 
stretched at length on the floor Before 
we could get to the end of the gallery, we 
heard the door o1 the great chamber claji 
heliind us, but we did not dare turn back 
to see if the giant was iollowing us Yet 
now I think on it, we must have heard 
him if he had pursued us— Hut for lieav- 
en’s sake, good mv lord, send for the 
chaplain and have tlie castle exorcised, 
for, for certain, it is enchanted ” “A\, 
prav do, my lord,” cried all the servants 
at once, “or we must leave voiir high- 
ness’s service ” “Peace, dotards,” said 
Manfred, “and follow me 1 will know 
what all this means ’’ “We* mv lord,” 
cued they with one voice, “we would not 
go up to the gallery tor your higliiiess’s 
levenue ” The young iieasant* who hud 
stood silent, now spoke “Will vour high- 
ness,” said he, “jieimit me to try this 
adventure f My life is ol conseipience to 
nobod\ I fear no bad angel, and liave 
offended no good one ’’ “Your behavior 
18 above vour seeming,” said Manfred* 

V lewing him with surprise and admiration 
“Hereafter, T will reward your bravery, 
but now,” continued he with a sigh, “J 
am so circumstanced that 1 dare trust no 
eyes but my own, however, I give you 
leave to accompany me ’ ’ 

Manfred, when he first followed Isabella 
from the gallery, had gone directly to the 
apartment of his wife, concluding the 
Princess had retired thither Hippohta, 
who knew his step, rose with anxious fond- 
ness to meet her lord, whom she had not 
seen since the death of their son She 
would have flown in a transport mixed of 
joy and grief to his bosom, but he pushed 
her rudely off, and said, “Where is Isa- 
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bellaf” '^Ibabellal my lord!” said the 
astonished Hippolita. ”Yes, Isabella!” 
cried Manfred imperiously. want Isa- 
bella. ” ” My lord, ’ ’ replied Matilda, who 
perceived how much his behavior had 6 
shocked her mother, ^'she has not been 
with us since your highness summoned 
her to your apartment ” ” Tell me where 
she IB,” said the Prince, ”I do not want 
to know where she has been.” ”My good lo 
lord,” said Hippolita, ”your daughter 
tellb you the truth: Isabella left us by 
>oiir command, and has not returned since. 
But, my good lord, compose yourself, re- 
tire to your rest This dismal day has 16 
disordered you Isabella shall wait your 
orders in the morning” ”What then! 
you know where she is*” cried Manfred. 
”Tell me directly, for I will not lose an 
instant And you, woman,” speaking to so 
Ins wife, ” order your chaplain to attend 
me forthwith.” ” Isabella,” said Hip- 
polita calmh, ”is retired, I suppose, to 
lier chamber She is not accustomed to 
^aicli at this late hour. Gracious my 25 
lord,” continued she, ‘Met me know what 
has disturbed you Has Isabella offended 
> ou ? ” ” Trouble me not w i th questions, ’ * 
said Manfred ; ”but tell me where she is ” 

” Matilda shall call her,” said the Prin- 80 
cess ”Sit down, my lord, and resume 
your wonted fortitude. ” ” What, art thou 
jealous of Isabella,” replied he, ”that jou 
wish to be present at our interview?” 
“Good hea\ena* my lord,” said Hippol- 85 
itn, ‘*wlint IS it your highness means*” 
”Thou wilt know ere many minutes are 
passed,” said the cniel Prince ”Send 
\our chaplain to me, and wait my pleasure 
heie ” At these words he flung out of the 40 
room in seaich of Isabella, leaMng the 
ama/ed ladies thunder-struck with his 
w'ords and frantic deportment, and lost in 
^aln conjectures on what he was medi- 
tating 46 

Manfred was now returning from the 
vault attended by the peasant and a few 
of his servants wdiom he had obliged to 
accompany him He ascended the stair- 
case without stopping till he arri\ed at 60 
the gallery, at the door of which he met 
Hippolita and her chaplain When Diego 
had been dismissed by Manfred, he had 
gone directly to the Princess’s apartment 
with the alarm of what he had seen That 66 
excellent lady, who no more tlian Manfred 
doubted of the reality of the vision, yet 
affected to treat it as a delirium of the 


servant. Willmg, however, to save her 
lord from any additional shock, and pre- 
pared by a senes of grief not to tremble 
at any accession to it, she determined to 
make herself the first sacrifice if fate had 
marked the present hour for their destruc- 
tion. Dismissing the reluctant Matilda to 
her rest, who in vain sued for leave to 
accompany her mother, and attended only 
by her chaplain, Hippolita had visited the 
gallery and great chamber, and now with 
more serenity of soul than she had felt for 
many hours, she met her lord and assured 
him that the vision of the gigantic leg and 
foot was all a fable, and no doubt an 
impression made by fear and the dark and 
dismal hour of the night on the minds of 
bis servants. She and the chaplam had 
examined the chamber, and found every 
thing in the usual order Manfred, though 
persuaded like his wife that the vision 
had been no work of fancy, recovered a 
little from the tempest of mind into which 
so many strange events had thrown him 
Ashamed, too, of his inhuman treatment 
of a princess who returned every injury 
with new murks of tenderness and dutj, 
he felt returning lo\e forcing itself inlo 
his eyes ; but not less ashamed of feeling 
remorse towards one against whom he was 
inwardly meditating a vet more bitter out- 
rage, he curbed the yearnings of Ins heart 
and did not dare to lean even towards 
pity The next transition of his soul was 
to exquisite \illainy Presuming on the 
unshaken submission of Hippolita, he flat- 
tered himself that she would not onh 
acquiesce with patience to a divorce, but 
would obey, if it was his pleasure, in 
endeavonng to fiersuade Isabella to give 
him her hand But ere he could indulge 
this horrid hope, he reflected that Isa- 
bella was not to be found Coming to 
himself, he gav e orders that every avenue 
to the castle should be stnctly guarded, 
and charged his domestics on pain of 
their lives to suffer nobodv to pass out. 
The young peasant, to whom he spoke 
favorably, he ordered to remain in a 
small chamber on the stairs, in which 
there was a pallet-bed, and the key of 
ahich he took away himself, telling the 
youth he would talk with him in the 
morning Then dismissing his attendants, 
and bestowing a sullen kind of half-nod 
on Hippolita, he retired to his own 
chamber 
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THOMAS PERCY (1729-1811) 

Fiom BELIQUES OF ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY 
17«fi 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbobnb 

When shaws' beene Bheene,* and bhraddb^ 
full fayre, 

And leaves both lar^e and lon^e 
Itt IS merrye walking in the fayre forrest 
To heare the small birdob bonge 

6 The A\oodvveele^ sang, and wold not eeasc, 
Sitting upon the sjirave, 

Soe lowde, he wakened Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood uliere he la\ 

‘‘Now by my faye/’® sayd jollye Robin 
“A sweaven* 1 had this night. 

I dreamt me of tow wighty yemen,’ 

That fast with me can® fight 

Methought they did mee bcate and bindc. 
And tooke my bow inee froe , 

Iff 1 be Robin alive in this lande. 

He be wroken® on them towe 


‘ ‘ Sweavens are swift, master, ’ ’ quoth John, 
“As the wind biowes ore the hill. 

For if itt be never bo loude this night. 

20 Tomorrow it may be btill 


“Buske*® yee, bowne yee, my merr}Lmcn 
all. 

And John bhall goe Tilth mee, 

Foi He goe seeke >ond wight Teonien. 

In gieenwo(Kl where the” bee ” 

25 Then fhe\ east on then gownes of* srieiie. 
And tooke thevr bowes eaeli one. 
And the\ a\rav to the greene forrest 
A-shooting forth are gone, 

Untill they came to the meirv gieenwood, 
50 W^here they had gladdest bee. 

There wei e the ware of a wight yeoman, 
llib body leaned to a tree 

A sw'oid and a daggei he woie by his side. 
Of mun\e a man the bane, 

35 And he was clad in his eapull-hyde,“ 

Topp and tayll and niayne 


“Stand vou still, master,” quoth Little 
John, 

“Under this tree so grene, 


* groves 

> beautiful 

* copploes 

* woodlark 
■faltb 

* dream 

T two strong yeomen 


^ for pen. did 
* aveugecl 

>*inako read\ ibunkt 
and botmearedoub 
lets) 

” they 
borsc bide 


And I will go to yond wight yeoman 
^0 To know what he doth meane ” 

“Ah* John, by me thou settest noe store. 
And that I farl^r^ finde : 

How offt send I my men beffore 
And tarry my selfe behmdeT 

^5 “It ih no eunning a knave to ken, 

And a man but lieare him speake, 
And itt were not for bursting ot my bowc, 
John, 1 thy head wold breuke ” 

As often worcleb tliev breeden hale, 

35 So they paited Robin and John; 

And John is gone to Harnesdale, 

The gates'^ he knoweth eche one. 

But when he came to Barnesdale, 

( Treat heaxinesse there hee liadd, 

35 Foi he found tow of Ins owne fellow es 
Wcic slHine both in a slade ’ 

And Seailette lie was flying a-foote 
Fast ovei stoeke and stone, 

Foi the pioiid slieiifle w'lth se\en si-ok men 
*’5 Fast after him is gone. 

“One shoot e now I will shoofe,” quoth 
John, 

“With Christ his might and inavne 
He make yond fellow that flyes soe fast. 
To btopp he shall be iaxue ” 

55 Then Jtilin bent up his long bende-h«»we,^ 
And fetteled' linn to shoote 
The how was made of teiidei houuhe. 

And fell down to Ins foote 

“WcK* xvorth, woe woitli 1hee,'‘ wicked 
wood, 

*5 That ere thou grew on a tree , 

For now this day thou art my bale. 

My boote^ when thou shold bee ” 

Ills shoote it was but loosely bliott. 

Yet flewc not the arrowe in xuine, 

*3 For itt mett one of Hie slieriffes men. 
Good William a Trent w-as hlaine 

It had bene better of William a Tient 
To Iiaxe bene abed with sorrowe. 

Than to be that day in the green wood slade 
^5 To meet with Little Johns arrowe 

But as it IS said, when men he mett 
Fyve can doe more than three, 

’ «ctraDge • made ready 

• wavs , patliR * wrcM* b<» to tliee 

** vallex , ravine » help 

Client, or curved, bow 
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The shenjffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree 

85 < < Thou shalt be drawen by dale and downe,' 
And hanged hye on a hill.” 

”But thou mayst fayle of thy purpose,” 
quoth John, 

”If itt be Christ his will ” 

Let us leave talking of Little John, 

And thinke of Robin Hood, 

How he is gone to the wight yeom^^n. 
Where under the leaves he stood. 

“Good morrowe, good fellowe,” sa>d 
Robin so fayre, 

“Good morrowe, good fellow,” quoth 
he • 

“Methinkes bv this bowe thou bcaies in 
thy hande 

A good arehere thou sholdst bee ” 

“I am willullc'* of tny va>c,” <jiio’ the 
veraan, 

“And of mv morniner t>de ” 

“lie lead thee through the wood,” sa\d 
Robin , 

“Good fellow. He be th> guide ” 

“I seeke an outlawe,” the stiaiinger sajd, 
* * Men call him Robin Hood , 

Rather Ild meet with that proud outlciwe 
Than loil>e pound soe good ” 

105 <<Now come with me, thou wight j voman 
And Robin thou soone shalt see 
Bui hrst let us some pastime find 
lender the greenwood tree 

“First let u** some master\e‘ make 
Among the woods so even. 

We ma\ chance to meet with Robin Hood 
Here att some unsett steven 

Thev ciitt them downe two sunimei 
shn)gg^,’ 

That grew both under a breere. 

And sett them threescore rood in 
tw’aine" 

To shoot the piickes v-feie ^ 

“I^eade on, good fellowe,” quoth Robin 
Hood, 

“Leade on, 1 doe bidd thee ” 

“Nay by mv faith, good fellowe, hee sayd, 
120 leader thou shalt be.” 

1 vtllc\ and hill “wanda 

* fiKtrav * apart 

•‘trial of skill ^ the wnnda (tarsetN) 

* unrxpoc ted hour together 


The first time Robin shot at the pneke, 
He mist but an inch it £roe: 

The yeoman he was an archer good. 

But he cold never shoote soe. 

125 The second shoote had the wightye yeman, 
He shote withm the garlknde ^ 

But Robin he shott far better than hee, 
For he clave the good pneke wande. 

‘ ‘ A blessing upon thy heart, ’ ’ he sayd , 

130 <<Good fellowe, thy shooting is goode; 
For an thy hart be as good as thy hand. 
Thou wert better then Robin Hoode. 

“Now tell me thy name, good fellowe,” 
sayd he, 

‘ ‘ Under the lea\ es of lyne ' 

1.15 <<Na\ b\ my faith,” quoth bolde Robin, 
“Till thou have told me thine ” 

“1 dwell by dale and downe,” quoth hee, 
“And Robin to take Ime sworne, 

And when 1 am called bv my right name 
lam Giiye of good Gisborne ” 

“Mv dwelling is in this wood,” sayes 
Robin, 

“Bv thee I set nght nought 
I am Robin Hood of Bam^sdale, 

Wliom thou so long hast sought ’ ’ 

lie that liad neither beene kithe nor kin. 
Might have scene a full fayre sight. 

To see how together these veoraen went 
Willi blades both browne and bright. 

To see how these veomen together they 
fought 

i'*® Two liowres of a summers day 
Yctt neither Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 
Them fettled to flye awav 

R(»bin was reachles® on a roote, 

And stumbled at that tyde;^ 

And Guv w'as quick and nimble with-all, 
And hitt him ore the left side 

“Ah, deere Lady,” sayd Robin Hood, 
“thou 

That art both niothoi and may,'' 

I think it was never mans destmye 
'^® To dye before liis dnv.” 

> the ring within which * linden 
the prick or taiwet 'careless 

wan aet to be shot ^tlme 

at ■ maiden 
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Robin thought on onr ladye deere, 

And Boone leapt up agame, 

And strait he came with a backward^ 
stroke, 

And he Sir Guy hath slayne 

He took Sir Guys head by the hayre, 
And stuck itt upon his bowes end 
<<Thou hast beene a traytor all thy life, 
Which thing must have an ende.” 

Robin pulled forth an Irish kniffe, 

And nicked Sir Guy in the face, 

That he was never on woman bom, 

Cold tell whose head it was 

Sales ‘‘Lye there, lye there, now Sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe, i 

176 If thoii have had the worst strokes at 
my hand. 

Thou shalt have the better clothe ” 

Robin did off his gowne of greene, 

And on Sir Guy did throve. 

And hee put on that capull-hyde, 

180 Xhat cladd him topp to toe 

“The bowe, the arrowes, and litle home. 
Now with me 1 will b^re , 

For I will away to Bam^ale, 

To see how my men doe fare ’ ’ 

166 Robin Hood sett Guyes home to his mouth. 
And a loud blast in it did blow. 

That beheard the shenffe of Nottingham. 
As he leaned under a lowe.^ 

“Hearken, hearken,” sayd the shenffe, 
ISO < < I heare now tydmgs good. 

For yonder I heare Sir Guyes home blowc. 
And he hath slaine Robin Hoode. 

“Yonder I heare Sir Guyes home blowe, 
Itt blowes soe well in tyde, 

106 yonder comes that wigfatye yeoman, 
Cladd in his capull-hyde 

“Come hyther, come h3i:her, thou good 
Sir Guv, 

Aske what thou wilt of mee ” 

“01 will none of thy gold,” sayd Robin, 
300 <<Nor I will none of thy fee • 

“But now I have slaine the master,” be 
sayes, 

“Let me goe stnke the knave; 

1 back-band * property held on feu- 

* hill dal tenure 


For this IS all the rewards I aske; 

Nor noe other will I have.” 

SOS <<Thon art a madman,” said the shenffe, 
“Thou sholdst have had a knightes fee 
But seeing thy asking hath beene soe bad. 
Well granted it shale be ” 

When Little John heard his mastei speakc, 
210 knewe he it was his steven 

“Nowsliall I be looset, ” quoth Little John, 
“With Christ his might in heaven.” 

Fast Robin hee hyed him to Little John, 
He thought to loose him belive 
The shenffe and all his coinpanye 
Fast after him can dri\e 

“Stand abacke, stand abacke,” sayd 
Robin , 

‘ ‘ Why draw you mee soe neere ? 

Itt was never the use in our eountr>c, 
620 Ones shnft another shold heeie ” 

But Rohm pulled forth an Irysh knite. 

And losed John hand and foote. 

And gave him Sir Guyes bow into Ins hand, 
And bade it be his boote 

626 Then John he took Guyes bow in Ins hand. 
His boltes and arrovres eche one 
When the shenffe saw Inttle John bend 
his bow. 

He fettled him to be gone 

Towarrds his house in Nottingham towne 
-60 lie fled full fast away, 

And soe did all his eompanye 
Not one behind wold sta> 

But he cold neither runne soe fast, 

Nor away soe fast cold ryde, 

63"> But Little John with an arrowe soe bioad 
He shott him into the backe-syde 

Thb Ancient Ballad of Chevt-Chase 

THE FIRST FIT* 

The Persfc owt^ of Northombarlande, 

And a vowe to God mayd he. 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat within dayes thre, 

6 In the mauger ofo dough^ Dogles, 

And all that ever with him be. 

> yolce * came out 

* quickly ■ In aptte of 

"divlaloD of the song 
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The fattiste hartes m all Cheviat 
He sayd he 'wold kill, and cary them 
away: 

^'Be my feth,” sayd the dougheti Doglas 
agayn, 

le itj ^11 thut hontyng y£ that I 
may.'' 

Then the Persh owt of Banborowe cam, 
With him a myghtye meany,* 

With fifteen hondnth archares bold. 

The wear* chosen out of shyars thre 

This begane on a Monday at mom 
In Cheviat the hillys so he/ 

The chyld may rue that ys un-born, 

It was the mor pitt^. 

The cliyvars* thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas the dear; 

Bomen bickarte* uppone the bent^ 

With ther browd aras* cleare 


Hardyar men both off hart nar hande 
Wear not in Ghristiant^. 

The wear twenty hondnth spear-men good 
Withouten any fayle;' 

The wear home a-long be the watter a 
Twyde 

BO Yth* bowndes of Tividale 

^^Leave off the brytlyng of the dear," he 
sayde, 

''And to your bowys look ye tayk good 
heed, 

For never sithe ye wear on your mothars 
borne 

Had ye never so mickle* need " 

BB The dougheti Dogglas on a stede 
He rode att his men befome; 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede,' 

A bolder bame* was never bom. 


Then the wyld® thorowe the woodes went 
On every syde shear,'® 

2B Grea-hondes thorowe the grexes" glent'* 
For to kyll thcar dear 


"Tell me what men ye ar," he says, 
fio < < Or whoB men that ye be : 

Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 
Chyviat chays in the spyt of mef " 


The begane in Ch>Mat tlie hyls above 
Yerly'* on a Monnyn day. 

Be that*' it drewe to the oware off none** 
BO A hondnth fat hartes ded ther lay 

The blewe n inoit*® uppone the bent, 

The seniblyd on sydis shear; 

T<j the quyiiy*^ then the Perse went 
To se the biyttlyng** off the dearc. 


The first mane that ever him an answear 
mayd, 

Yt was the good lord Perse. 

65 << We wyll not tell the what men we ar," 
he says, 

"Nor whos men that we be; 

But we wvll hount hear in this chays 
In the spyte of thyne, and of the 


B5 He savd, "It w'as the Duglas promys 
This day to meet me hear, 

But I wvste he wold faylle verament "** 

A gret oth the Pers^ swear 

At the laste a squyar of Northombelonde 
<0 Lokvde at his hand full ny. 

He was war ath*® the doughetie Doglas 
eomynge 

With him a mights meany. 


Both with spear, byll, and brandc •*' 
Yt was a mvghti sight to se. 
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"The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 
70 We have kyld, and east* to carry them 
a-way " 

"Be my troth, sayd the doughty Dogglas 
agayn, 

"Ther-for the ton^ of us shall de this 
day." 

Then sayd the doughty Doglas 
Unto the lord Pers^: 

75 ‘<To kyll all thes giltless men, 

A-lasI it wear great pittA 

"But, PersA thowe art a lord of lande, 
I am a yerle callyd within mjr contre; 
Let all our men uppone a parti* stande , 

BO And do the battell off the and of me." 

T without any doubt ■ man 

• In the • Intend 

• much • one 

• glowing coal ■ to one side 
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**Nowe Cnstes corse' on his cro^iiie/' 
sayd the lord Pers^, 

‘'Who-soe\er ther-to says nay 
Be my troth, doughty Doglas,” he says, 
'^Thow shalt ne\er se that day; 

85 <<Nethar m Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nai 
France, • 

Nor for no man of a woman bom, 

But and fortune be inv chancer* 

1 dai met him nn‘ man foi on ’* 

Then bespayke a squyar off Northomhar- 
londe, 

Ric^ Wytharvnton was his nam, 

“It shall never be told in Sothe-Yng- 
londe,” he sa\s, 

“To k>ng Heriy the fourth for sham 


115 Thiughe our Yngghshe archery* 

Gave many a wounde fnll wyde; 

Many a doughet^ the garde* to dy, 

Which ganyde them no piyde * 

The Yngglyshe men let thear bowys be, 

1^^ And pulde owt brandes that wer blight , 
It was a hevy syght to se 
Bryght swordes on basnites^ lyght. 

Thorowe ryche male,*' and myneyeple,® 
Many steme the stioke downc stieglit * 
Many a lie>ke.** that was fnll tiee, 

Ther iindar foot dyd lyght 

At last the Duglas and the Perse met. 

L>k to capta>*ns of myght and mayne. 
The swapte® togethar tyll the both swat'® 
130 With swoides, that weie ot lyn myllan " 


“ J wat*'' yoiie byn** gi*eat loides twaw, 

1 am a poor sqm ar of lande , 

'*5 J \\\I| ne\ei sc» iii\ eapta^ne hght on a 
fylde. 

And stande ni\-selffe, and looke on. 
But wliyll I may my w’eppone welde, 

1 wyll not fa}l both harte and hande ” 

That da>, that day, that dredfull day 
100 heie I fynde,* 

And >ou wyll heie any moi atlic® houiityng 
athe PhyMat, 

Yet vs ther mor behynde 

THE SECOND FIT 

The Ynsglislie men hade ther bow^s 
Aebent, 

Tliei iiartes weie ^ood >enoughe, 
l<*5 The fiist of aiios that the shote off, 

Scien skuie spear-ineii the sloughe® 


Thes wort he freck>K foi to tight 
Ther-to the wear full tavne, 

T\ll the bloode owte off thear hasnetes 
spi elite,' • 

As e\er d\d heal or ruync 

l^”* “Hold the, Pew',“ sn^d the Doglas. 

And 1* teth 1 shall the br\nge 
Wliei thowe shalte have a veils wagis'** 

Ot Jamy our Scottish kyngc 

“Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 

I high! the lieai*'* this thinge, 

For the manfully stc man vet ait thowe, 
That ever I conquerj^d in tilde fightyng " 

“Nav, then,” said the lonl Peise, 
tolde it the betorne. 

That I w(»lde nevei veldyde be 
To no man of a woman born ’ ’ 


Yet bydys'® the yeile Doglas uppon the 
bent, 

A eaptayne good yenoughe. 

And that was sene verament, 

Foi he wrought hoiii" both woo and 
wouche '- 


The Dogglas pertyd his ost in thre, 
L>k a cheffe chef ten off piyde,'" 
With suar'* speaies off myghttc tre'® 
The cum in on every syde 


9 if fortune favors me 
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11 them 
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With that ther cam an arrowe liastelv 
Forthe off a inightie w'aiie,'® 

Hit liathe strekene the verle Duglas 
111 al the blest banc 


Thoroiie ly\ai and longs bailie' ** 

The sharp airowe vs gjinc. 

That never after in all his ]>ffo days, 
He spake mo wordes but ane. 
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^55 That wa«!, '^Fyghte ye, my merry men, Heawmg on yche othar, whyll the myght 
whyllya ye may, dre,^ 

For my lyff days ben gan ** With many a bal-ful brande. 


The Persfe leanyde on his brande, 

And sawe the Duglas de. 

He tooke the dede man be the hande, 

1®® And bayd, ‘‘Wo ys me foi the* 

“To have savyde thy lyffe, I wold have 
pertyd with 

i\I\ landes for years thre, 

Foi a better man of hart, nare of hande 
Was not in all the north countre “ 

Off all that se’ a Skottishe knyi*ht, 

Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
He bnwe the Duglas to the deth was 
dyght ,* 

He bpendyil a bpeai a trusti tre ^ 

He rod uppon a eorsiare 

Thinugho a lidiidiith at diet y, 

He nevei stynlyde, nar ne\er blane,^ 

T}11 he cam to the good loid Perse. 

He set uppone the lord Perse 
A dynte, that was full boare , 

With a suar spear of a inyghte tie 
Clean thorow the body he the Perse bore, 


This battell begane in Chyviat 
An owar bef or the none. 

And when even-song bell was rang 
The battell was nat half done 

The tooke “on“* on ethar hand 
Be the lyght off the mone; 

Many hade no strength tor to staiide, 

In Chyviat the hyllys abone * 

2®® Of fifteen hondrith aiehais of Ynglonde 
Went away but fifti and thre; 

Of twenty hondrith spear-men of Skot- 
londe. 

But even five and fifti 

But all wear slayne Cheviat within 
The hade no strengthe to sand on hie , 
The ch>Ide may rue that ys un-bome. 

It was the mor pitt6. 

Thear was slayne with the lord Perse 
Sir John of Agerstone, 

215 Sii Roge* the hinde"' Haitly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde Hearone 


Athe tothar syde, that a man mvght se, 
A laige cloth vaid and niaie 
Towe bettar captaviis ^ear nat in Cliiis- 
tiante, 

180 Tlieii that day slam i\eai thaic. 

An archer off Norlhomberlonde 
Say® sleaii was the loid Peise, 

He bai a bende-bow^ in his hande. 

Was made off trusti tre . 

An amw, that a cloth yarde ivas lang, 

To til’ hard stele iialyde® he, 

A dynt, that was both sad and soar. 

He sat® on Sir Hewe the Mongoii-byiry. 

The d>nt yt was both sad and sar, 

12® That he ot Mongon-byrry setc. 

The swane-tetiiars, that his airowe tiai. 
With hib hail blood the wear wete 


Sir Jorg the worths Lovele 
A knyght of great renowen, 

Sii Raff® the ryche Rugb^ 

220 With dyntes wear beaten doweiie. 

Foi Wetliarryngton my harte was wo, 
That ever he slayne shulde be; 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
He kiiyled and iougbt on hys kne 

225 Tlier was slayne with the dougheti Douglas 
Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 

Sir Davye Lwdale,^ that worths was, 

Hib sistars son was he; 

Sir Chailes a Murr^, in that place, 

220 That nc\ei a t«)ot wolde fie, 

Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was. 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 


Ther was never a freake wone foot wold fle, 
But still in btour*® dyd stand, 


So on the morrowe the mayde them 
byears* 

Off byrch, and hasell so gray; 
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Many wedous with wepyng tears 
Cam to fach ther a-way. 

Tivydale may carpe off* care, 
Northomtolond may xnayk grat mono, 
For towe such eaptayns, as alayne wear 
thear, 

240 Oq the March-perti* shall never be none 

Word ys common to Edden-burrowe, 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 

That dougheti Duglas, lyff-tenant of the 
Merches, 

He lay slean Chyviot with-in. 

His handdes dyd he weal^ and wryng. 

Ho sayd, ^‘Alas, and woe ys me» 

Such another captayn Skotland within/’ 
He sayd, ‘‘y-feth* shuld never be.” 

Wordo ys commyn to lovly Londone 
250 Till the fourth Harnr our kyng, 

That lord Pers^, leyff-tennante of the 
Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. 

*^Qod have merci on his soil,” sayd 
kyng Harry, 

”Good lord, yf thy will it be» 

253 I ]iave a hondnth captayns in Yng- 
londe,” he sayd, 

”As good as ever was hee* 

But PerS, and I brook* my lyffe. 

Thy deth well quyte^ shall be.” 

As our noble kyng made his a-vowe, 

260 Lyke a noble pnncc of renoweii, 

For the deth of the lord Pers^, 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down : 

Wher syz and thritte Skottish knyghtes 
On a day were beaten down : 

Glendale glytteryde on* ther armor 
bryght. 

Over castill, towar, and town. 

This was the hontynge off the Cheviat; 

That tear begane this spurn :* 

Old men that knowen the grownde well 
yenoughe, 

276 Call it the Battell of Otterbum. 


Ther was the dougght^ Doglas slean. 
The Pers^ never went away. 

276 xher was never a tym on the March-partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Peni met. 
But yt was marvele, and^ the redde blude 
ronne not, 

As the reane doys* in the stret 

Jhesue Christ our balys bete,* 

280 ji^nd to the* blys us biynge* 

Thus was the hountynge of the Cheviat: 
Qod send us all good ending! 

Sir Patrick Spence 

The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine 
”0 quliar* will I get guid sailor. 

To sail this schip of minet” 

^ Up and spak an eldem knirht, 

Sat at the kingb richt kne . 

”Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor. 
That sails upon the se ” 

The king has written a braid* letter. 

And signd it wi ’ his hand , 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch^ lauched he : 

16 The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

quha* is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me , 

To send me out this time o’ the zcii,* 

20 To sail upon the sef 

”Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all, 
Our guid sehip sails the morne ; ’ ’ 

”0 say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

26 ”Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone, 
Wi’ the auld mqone in liir arme. 

And 1 feir, I feir, my deir masthr. 

That we will com to harme.” 


At Otterbum began this spume 
Uppon a Monnyn day: 


0 our Scots nobles wer richt laith^* 

66 To west their cork-heild schoone; 
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Hot lang owre^ a' the play wer playdi 
Thair hats th^ swam aboQii&* 

0 lang, lang, may thair ladies sit 
Wi’ thair fans into their hand, 

*5 Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cam sailing to the land 

0 lang, lang, may the ladies stand 
Wr thair gold kerns* in their hair, 

Waiting for thair am deir lords, 

40 ]0or they’ll se thame na mair 

Have owre,^ have owre to Aberdonr, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip 

And thair lies g^id Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feit. 


Edoh o’ Gordon 


The lady ran up to hir towir head, 

^ Sa fast as die could hie, 

To see if by hir fair speeds 
She could wi’ him agree 

But quhan he see^ this lady saif , 

And hir yates all locked fast. 

He fell into a rage of wrath. 

And his look was all aghast. 

'^Cum doun to me, ze lady gay. 

Cum doun, cum doun to me 

This night sail ye lig* within mine armes, 
40 Tomorrow my bride sail be.” 

”1 winnae* cum doun, ze fals Gordbn, 

I wmnae cum doun to thee; 

1 wmnae forsake my am dear lord, 
That IS sae far frae me ” 


It fell about the Martinmas, jr ^ i. i j n • 

Oiilien'* the wind blew seliril and canid, owre zour^ house, ze lady fair, 

Raul Edom o’ Oordon to his men. ^ Gne owre zour house to me, 

“We maun diaw to a hauld Or I sail brenn’ yoiirsel theiein, 

Bot and zour babies three 


0 *^And quhat^ a hauld sail we draw till, 
My mirry men and met” 

*^We wul gae to the house o’ the Bodes, 
To see that fair ladle.” 


The ladv stude on her castle wa 
Beheld baith dale and down * 

There she was ware of a host of men 
Cum rydmg towards the toun.” 

'*0 see ze^® nat, my mirrv men a’t 

0 see ze nat quhat T sw t 
Methinks 1 see a host of men* 

1 iiiarveil quha” they be ” 

She weend’* it had been hir Invely lord. 
As he came rydmg hame ; 

It was the traitor F'dom o’ Gordon, 

2® Quha reckt nae sin nor shame. 

She had nae sooner buskit'* hirsel, 

And putten on hir goun, 

But Edom o’ Oordon and his men 
Were round about the toun 


They had nae sooner supper sett, 
Nae sooner said the gn^ace. 

But Edom o’ Gordon and his men 
Were light about the place. 


^but long before 
■ fiwain above,— I. c , 
Coated on water 
*comba 

• half wav over 

• when ^ ^ . 

• we m a a t draw to- 

wards (fo take) a 

• itronghoid 


^wbat 

•valley and hill , 
•farm (wltb Ito col- 
lection of bnlldtnga) 
ve 

“who 
w tbonght 
udreaaed 


”I wmnae give owre, ze false Gord6n, 

To nae sik^ tiaitor as zee; 

And if ze brenn my am dear babes, 

My loid sail make ze drie * 

”But reach my pistoll, Glaud my man, 
And charge ze well my gun . 

For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher, 
My babes we been undone.” 

She stude upon hir castle wa’, 

And let twa bullets flee 

She mist that bluidy butchers hart, 

And only raz’d his knee. 

'^Set fire to the house,” quo’ fals Gordbn, 
All wood wi’ dule and ire * 

”Fals lady, ze sail rue this deid. 

As ze bren in the Are.” 


65 Wae worth, wae worth ze,^® Jock my man, 
I paid ze well zour fee;^^ 

Quhy pow>* ze nut the ground-wa stane, 
Lets in the reek'* to met 


And ein'* wae worth ze, Jock my man, 
I paid ze well zour hire; 


>aaw 

•Me 

■ win not 


•your 

^bnm 

•both yon and yonr 
bnbien ttarcf 
V no anch 


"amoke 
“ even 
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Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa stane, 

To me lets in the &:ef ” 

^^Ze paid me well my hire, lady; 

Ze paid me weil my fee . 

But now Inie Edom o’ Gordon’s man 
Maun either doe or die.^ 

0 than bespaik hir little son, 

Sate on the nourice’ knee 

Sayes, ‘‘Mither deaie, gi owie this house, 
KO peek it smithera me. ’ ’ 

wad gie a’ my gowd,* my ehilde, 

Sae wad 1 a’ my lee,* 

Kor ane blast o’ the weslhn wiml, 

To blaw the reek frae tliee ” 

O then bespaik hii doelitei dear, 

She was baith jimp'* and sma 

“O row’"* me in a pan o’ slieits, 

And low" me owie Hie wa ” 


The low’d hii in a pan o’ slieits, 

And towd hn owie the wa 

Blit on the point ol (lonlons sjiear 
Slie gat a dead]^ fa 

0 bonnie bonnie was hii mouth, 

And cherry were her cheiks. 

And clear clear was Ini zellow han, 
Whareon the leid blind dreipb 

Then wi’ his spear he tuind liir owre, 
O gin hn face was wan 

He sa>d, “Ze are the fust that eir 
100 I wislit alive again ” 

He lunid hir owie and owre again, 

0 gin lur skin was wh>te’ 

“I might lia spared (hat bonnie face. 
To hae been snni mans delate 

106 <<Busk and boun,® my merry men a’, 
For ill dooms I doe guess, 

1 cannae luik in that bonnie face, 

As it lyes on the grass ” 


“Thame, luiks to freits, my master deir. 
Then freits wil follow thame ® 

Ijet it neii be said brave Edom o’ Ooidon 
Was daunted by a dame.” 


^ inu«it eltber do or die 
•gold 

■property held on 
fruoal teniiie 

* ftlender 
•roll 

• let down with a rope 
» Oh, hut her face 




waa wan * (A Scot- 
tish Idiom express 
Ina Kreat aamirti 
tion ) 


act ready and go 
Them that look after 
omena of ill luck, 
in luck will follow 


But quhen the ladye see the fire 
Cum flaming owre hir head, 

She wept and kist her cliildieii twain, 
Sayd, “Baims, we been but dead.” 

The Gordon then his bougill blew, 

And said, “Awa’, awa’, 

This house o’ the Ho<les is u' in flume, 
I bauld it time to ga ’ ” 

0 then bespyed hir am dear lord. 

As hee earn owr the lee, 

He Sled his lustle all in hhi/e 
Sa far as he could see 


'25 Then sair, 0 sair his mind misgave, 

And all his hart w’as wae, 

“Put on, put ou, ni> wurlity* men. 

So fast as ze cun gae 

“Put on, put on, m> wighty men, 

’2® Sa fast as /e can di le ,- 

For he tluii is hindmost of the thiaiig 
Sail neir get giiid o’ me ” 

Than sum the\ rade. and sum the\ nn. 
Foil fast oiit-owi the lient ,* 

'***"* Hilt eir the foieniost could get up, 

Haiih ladv and babes were hient 

He wrang his hands, he rent his Imii. 

And w’ept in teeiiefii’* niiud* 

“O traitors, for this ciiiel deid 
Ze sail weep tens o’ blind ” 

\nf]^fter the Gordon he is gaiie, 

Sa fast Oh he niurlit drie 
And s<»on i’ the Goi don’s foul ha it is Ydiiid 
He’s wiokeiT* lii*< de.n l.idie 


Lord Thomas and Fair Elltnor 

Loid Thomas he was a bold foiiestei, 
And a chaser of the kings deeie, 

Faire Kllinor was a fine woman, 

And Lord Thomas he loved her deare. 


■* “Come riddle my riddle, dear motlier.” 
he sayd, 

“And riddle us both as one,® 

Whether T shall mnrrve with faire Ellinot. 
And let the browne girl alone 


“The browne girl she has got houses and 
lands, 

Faire Ellinor she has got none, 


• strong 

• are able 


•add 

« Viorrowfal 


• avenged 

• let us solve It to- 

gether 
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And therefore I charge thee on my bleadng, 
To bring me the browne girl home.” 

And as it befelle on a high holidaye, 

As many there are beside, 

Lord Thomas he went to faire EUlinbr, 
That should have been his bride. 

And when lie came to fair Ellinors bower, 
He knocked there at the nng,^ 

And who was ho readye as faire Ellinor, 
20 To let Ixird Thomas withinn 

”What newes, what newes,Lord Thomas f” 
she su>(l, 

” What newes dost thou bniig to meet” 
‘‘I am come to bid thee to my wedding, 
And that is bad newes for thee ” 

S'* Ood forbid, Lord Thomas,” she savd, 
**That such a thing should l>e done, 

T thought to have been the biide mv selfe, 
And thou to ha\e been thebiidei»ic»oine 

“(’oiiie rnldle mv iiddle, dear mothei,” 
she 8u\d, 

”0 ‘‘And riddle it all in one, 

W hether I shall goe to Lord Thomas his 
wedding, 

Or whether shall tarrv at home?” 

” There are man^e that aie >our friendes, 
daughter, 

And manAe a one jour foe, 

*5 Theiefore 1 charge you on mv blessing. 
To Tjord Thomas his w^eddiiig don’t 
goe ” 

” There are manje that are mv friendes, 
mother. 

But were e\er\ one my foe. 

Betide me life, betide me death, 

^t> To Lord Thomas his wedding lid 
goe ” 

She cloathed herself in gallant attire, 

And her mern'e men all in greene; 

And as they nd through every towne. 
They took her to be some qiieene 

♦5 But when she came to Tx>rd Thomas his 
gate. 

She knocked there at the ring; 

And who was so read\e as Ijord Thomas, 
To lett fair Ellinor in 

”18 this vour bride*” fair Ellinor savd; 
60 < t Met h inks she lookb wondei ous browme ; 


Thou mightest have had aa faire a woxnhn. 
As ever trod on the grounde 

^Despise her not, fair Elhn,” he sayd, 

” Despise her not unto mee; 

55 For better I love thy little finger. 

Than ail her whole bodde.” 

This browne bnde had a little penknife. 
That was both long and sharpe, 

And betwixt the short ribb ami the long.- 
5® She prick’d faire Ellinor ’s harte. 

”0 Chnst thee save,” Lord Thomas, hee 
savd, 

”Methink» thou lookst wonderous wan; 
Thou usedst to look with as tiesli a colbui. 
As e\er the sun shone on ” 

55 **Oh, art thoii blind, Lord Thomas?” 
bhe sayd, 

”Or canst thou not \ery well see* 

Oh^ dost thou not see my owmc heaits 
bloode 

Him trickling down my knee?” 

Loid Thomas he had a sword b\ his side; 
7® As he walked about the halle. 

He cut off his biides head tioin hei 
shoulders. 

And threw it against the walle 

Tie set the hilte against the grounde. 
And the point against Ins harte 
75 There never three loveis together did meete, 
That sooner againe did parte. 

JAMES BEATTIE (1735-1803) 
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When in the crimson cloud of even 
The lingering light decays. 

And Hesper on the front of heaven 
His glittermg gem displays; 

5 Deep in the silent vale, unseen. 

Beside a lulling stream, 

A pensne Youth, of placid mien. 
Indulged this tender theme. 

”ye cliffs, in hoary grandeur piled 
1® High o’er the glimmering dale; 

Ye woods, along whose windings wild 
Murmurs the solemn gale: 

Where Melancholy strays forlorn, 

And Woe retires to weep, 

15 What time the wan Moon’s yellow horn 
Gleams on the western deepl 


> bftmmcr of tbe door knocker 
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''To yoUf ye wastes, whose artless 
eharms 

Ne’er drew Ambition’s ^e, 

’Scaped^ a tumultuous world’s alarms, 

20 To your retreats 1 fly. 

Deep in your most sequester’d bower 
Let me at last reelmef 
Where Solitude, mild, modest power, 
Leans on her ivied shnne. 

"How shall T woo thee, matchless foirf 
Thy heavenly smile how winf 
Thy smile that smooths the brow of Care, 
And stills the storm within. 

O wilt thou to thy favorite grove 
Thine ardent votary bring. 

And bless his hours, and bid them move 
Serene, on silent wmgt 

"Oft let Remembrance soothe his mind 
With dreams of former days, 

■'S When, in the lap of Peace rechncil, 

He framed his infant lays , 

When Fancy roved at large, nor Care 
Nor cold Distrust alarm’d, 

Nor Knvy, with malignant glare, 

His simple youth had harm ’d 

" ’Twas then, 0 Solitude, to thee 
His early vows were paid, 

From heart sincere, and warm, and free. 
Devoted to the shade. 

Ah * why did Fate his steps decoy 
In stormy paths to roam, 

Remote from all congenial joyT— 

0 take the wanderer home ! 

"Thy shades, thy silence, now be mine, 

SO Thy charms my only theme , 

My haunt the hollow cliff, whose pine 
Waves o’er the gloomy stream, 
Whence the scared owl on pinions gray 
Breaks from the rustling boughs, 

And down the lone vale sails away 
To more profound repose. 

"Oh, while to thee the woodland pours 
Its wildly-warblmg song. 

And balmy from the banks of flowers 
Tlie Zephyr breathes along, 

Ijet no rude sound invade from far, 

No vagrant foot be nigh, 

No ray from Grandeur’s gilded car 
Flash on the startled eye 

^ "But if some pilgrim through the glade 
Thy hallow’d bowers explore, 

0 guard from harm his hoary head, 

And listen to his lore; 

^Mcipcd from 


For he of joys divine shall tell, 

That wean from earthly woe, 

And triumph o ’er the mighty spell 
That chains this heart below 

"For me no more the path invites 
Ambition lo\es to tread; 

No more I climb those toilsome heights, 
By guileful Hope misled; 

Ijeaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To Mirth ’s enlivening strain , 

For present pleasure soon is o’er, 

And all the imst vain ” 

THE MINSTREL, OR, THE PROGRESS 
OF GENIUS 
J 766 71 1771 

From Book I 

Ah* who can tell how hard it is to 
climb 

The steep where Fame’s ])rou(l temple 
shines afurf 

All! 19V ho can tell how man> a soul 
sublime 

lias felt the influence of nmligiinnt 
star, 

^ And waged wuth Fortune an eternal 
war— 

Check’d bv the scoff of Pnde, hv 
Finv> ’s frown, 

And Poverty’s unconquerable bar— 

In life’s low \ale remote has jiitied 
alone. 

Then dropp’d into the grave, iinpitied 
and unknow Ilf 

And yet the languor of ingioTKius 
dB>s, 

Not etfually oppressn e is to all , 

Him who ne’ei listen’d to the \oice of 
praise, 

The silence of neglect can ne’er appal. 
There are, who, deaf to mad Ambi- 
tion ’s call, 

Would shrink to hear tli’ obstici)- 
erous trump of Fame, 

Supremely blest, if to tbeir {lortion 
fall 

Health, competence, and peace Nor 
higher aim 

Had lie whose simple tale these artless 
lines proclaim 

The rolls of fame 1 will not now 
explore; 

20 Nor need I here describe, in learned 

lay, 
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How forth the Minstrel far’d m days 
of yore, 

Right glad of heart, though homely in 
array, 

His wavmg locks and beard all hoar> 

gray; 

While irom hib bending shoulder, de- 
cent hung 

His harp, the sole companion of his 
way, 

Which to the 'wliibtling wild rebponbive 
rung: 

And ever as he went some merr> lay he 
sung. 

Fret not th^belf, thou glittering child 
of pride, 

That a poor villager inspircb my 
strain , 

30 With thee let I’ageantry and l*ower 
abide 

The gentle Muses haunt the syhan 
reign, 

Where through iMld gro\es at e\e the 
lonely swain 

Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s 
charms 

Thev hate the sensual and scorn the 
\ain, 

35 The parasite their influence ne\er 
warms, 

Nor him whose sordid soul tlie lo\e of 
gold alarms 

Though richest hues tlie |ieacock’b 
plumes adoin. 

Vet horror screams irom his discoid- 
ant throat 

Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the 
mom, 

^0 While warbling larks on russet pinions 
float 

Or seek at noon the woodland scene 
remote. 

Where the giav linnets carol from the 
hill 

Oh, let them ne’er, with artificial 
note, 

To please a tvrnnt, strain the little 
bill, 

^5 Blit sing what Heaven inspires, and 
wander where thev will ^ 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature’s 
hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man 
below ; 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art 
are plann’d; 


Good counteracting ill, and gladness 
woe. 

50 With gold and gems if Chilian moun- 
tains glow ; 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills 
arise; 

There plague and poison, lust and 
rapine grow; 

Here, peaceful are the vales, and pure 
the bkies. 

And Freedom fires the soul, and spar- 
kles in the eyes. 

5'^ Then grieve not, thou, to whom th’ 
indulgent Muse 

Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire; 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if they 
refuse 

Til ’ imperial banquet and the ncli 
attire. 

Know thine own worth, and reverence 
the lyre. 

00 Wilt thou debase the heart which God 
refined t 

No, let th\ heaven-taught soul to 
Heaven aspire. 

To fancy, freedom, harmony resign ’d ; 

Ambition ’b grovelling crew forever left 
behind. 

Canst thou forego the pure ethereal 
soul 

05 In each fine sense so exquisitely keen. 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll. 

Stung with disease, and stupefied with 
spleen ; 

Fain to implore tlie aid of Flattery’s 
screen, 

Even from thyself thy loathsome heart 
to hide 

"0 (The mansion then no more of joy 
serene). 

Where fear, distrust, malevolence 
abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointed 
pride? 

Oh, how canst thou renounce the 
boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary 
yields? 

75 The warbling woodland, the resound- 
ing shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of 
fields; 

All that the genial ray of morning 
gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of 
even, 
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All that the mountain’s sheltenng 
bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of 
heaven, 

Oh, how canst thou i enounce, and hope 
to be forgiven ? 

These charms shall 'work tli> soul’s 155 
eternal health. 

And love, and gentleiiebs, and ^ jov 
impart 

But these thou must renoiiiiee, il liiht 
of wealth 

86 E’er win its wav to tin coirupted 
heart 

For, ah! it poisons like a scorpion’s 
dart; 

Promptiiif* til’ uiigenei(»ub wish, the 170 
selfish scheme, 

The stem resolve, unino\ed bv pit\’b 
smart. 

The frouhloiib da\, and lonir <li'^tiess- 
ful dream 

**0 Return, iiiv roMng Muse, rcMiino ihv 
purposed theme 

Theie lived in Gothic da>s,‘ as legends 
tell, 17 B 

A bhepherd swam, a man of low de- 
gree. 

Whose sires, perchanre, in FaiivLind 
might dwell, 

Sicilian gro\es, or vales of Arcady, 

85 But he, 1 "iveeii, was of the north eoiiii- 
trie ,- 

A nation famed for song, and beautv's 
charms ; 

Zealous, yet modest, innocent, though ]ho 
free; 

Patient ot toil serene amidst alarms , 
Inflexible m faith : invincible in arms 


And he, though oft with dnst and 
sweat besprent. 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, 
wheresoe ’er they went 

• ••••• 

And oft he traced the uplands, to 
survey, 

When o’er the sky advanced the kin- 
dling dawn, 

The crimson cloud, blue mam, and 
mountain gray. 

And lake, dim-gleaniing 011 the sniokv 
lawn 

Far to the west the long, long \ale 
withdrawn, 

Where twuliglit lo\es to linger for a 
while , 

And now he faintly kens tiic hounding 
iawm. 

And \illager abroad at eailv toil 

But, lo* the siin np})oats, and lieaxen, 
eaith, ocean smile’ 

And oft the eragg\ cIitT he lo\ed tn 
climb, 

When all in mist the woild below was 
lost 

What dieadful pleasure! there to 
stand sublime. 

Like shipwreck’d inarinei on desert 
const. 

And Mew the enormous waste of 
vapor, tobsM 

III billows, length(>iiiiig to th’ hoiiAoii 
loiind, 

'Sow scoop’d 111 giilis, w’lth inouiitaiiiR 
now emboss’d' 

And hear the voice of Mirth and Song 
lebound, 

Flocks, herds, and watei falls, along the 
hoar profound! 


100 The shepherd swam of whom 1 men- 
tion made, 

On Scotia’s mountains led liib little 
flock, 

The sickle, be>the, or plough he never 
swav’d; 

An honest heart was almost all his 
stock : 

His drink the living water fron^ the 
rock, 

106 The milky dams supplied his board, 
and lent 

Their kindly fleece to baffle winter’s 
shock , 

* In the Middle Ago^ 

* Tbe “North Cotiiitri<>“ watt the traditional 

dwelling place of teirlea, demons, giante, etc. 


In truth he was a strange and way- 
ward wight, 

Fond of each gentle and each dresfl- 
ful scene 

In darkness, and m storm, he found 
delight , 

Nor less than when 011 cHTaii-vvave 
serene 

The southeni sun diffused his daz/ling 
shene, 

Even sad vicissitude amused his soul; 
And if a sigh would sometimes inter- 
vene, 

And dowm his cheek a tear of pity roll, 
180 A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wish’d not 
to control 
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2 S 0 When the long-sounding curfew from 
afar 

Loaded with loud lament the lonelv 
gale. 

Young Edwin, lighted by the evening ^ 
star, 

Lingeiing and listening, wander’d 
down the \ale 

Tlieic \iould he dream ul graves, and 
corses pale. 

And ghosts that to the charnel- 
dungeon throng, 

And diag a length of clanking chain, 
and wail, ^ 

Till silenced bv the owl’s terrihc 
song. 

Or hhist that shrieks bv fits tlie shudder- 
ing isles along 

()i, when the settiiu: moon, in ciinison 
d\cil. 

lliiu!* o'ci the daik and inelam hnl\ 
ileep. 

'lo haunted sticain, leinotc tioin man. 
he hied, 

Wheie favs of >oie their ie\els wont 
to keej). 

And theie let hanc\ io\e at huge, till 
sleep 

A Msion Inoimht to his entian<(Hl 
sliillt 

And hist, a wildlv inuiTiiuiiiu* wind 
'uan ciwp 

Shull to his iinging cat. then tapeis 
blight. 

\Nitli instantaneous gleam, illunicfl the 
\ault of night 

Anon 111 Mcw a poilal’s bla/un’d 
aicli 

Arose, the tiumpet bids the >ahes un- 
fold, 

A ml toith an host ot little wairiors 
inaieh. 

Ciiasping the diamond lance and taige 
ot gold 

Their look was gentle, their demeanor 
bold. 

And gieen tiien helms, and gieen then- 
silk attire. 

And here and there, right venerably 
old. 

The loug-rob’d niinstiels wake the 
warbling wire. 

And some with mellow breath the mar- 
tial pipe inspire 

With merriment and song and timbrels 
clear, 


A troop of dames from myrtle bowers 
advance , 

The little wamors doff the targe and 
spear, . 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the 
dance. 

They meet, they dait away, they wheel 
askance ; 

To right, to left, thev tiirid the flving 
maKc, 

Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, 
then glance 

Rapid along* with manv-color’d lavs 

Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing 
forests blaze 

The dream is fled Proud harbingei 
of dav, 

Who sear’erst the Msion with thy cla- 
rion shrill. 

Kell chanticleer* who oft hath relt 
awav 

M\ fancied good, and bi ought substan- 
tinl ill* 

0 to thv cuised scream, discordant 
still. 

Let Harmon \ axe shut her gentle ear 

Thv boastiiil mirth let jealous rivals 
spill. 

Insult thv crest, and glossy pinions 
tear. 

And o\ci in tli\ dicams the ruthless lo\ 
ai>pear* 

Forbear, my Muse Lo\e attune 

thy line. 

Kexokc the sj^ell Thine Edwin fiets 
not so 

For how should he at wicked chance 
1 epine 

Who feels from eveiy change amuse- 
ment flow** 

Even now his eyes with smiles of ra|)- 
ture glow. 

As on he xxanders thioiigh the scenes 
of morn, 

Where the fresh flow os in lixiiig lustre 
blow*. 

Where thousand pearls the dew'y lawns 
adorn, 

A thousand notes of joy in every breeze 
are bom 

But who the melodies of mom can 
tellf 

S The wild brook babbling dow'ii the 
mountain side. 

The lowing herd, the sheep-fold’s 
simple bell, 
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The pipe of early ahepherd dim de- 
sened 

In the lone valley; echoing far and 
wide, 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs 
above; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide: 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of 
love, 

And the full choir that wakes the uni- 
versal grove 

The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 

Crown’d with her pB.i\ the tnppng 
milkmaid smgs; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; 
and hark * 

Down the rough slope the ponderous 
wagon rings ; 

Through rustling com the hare aston- 
ish’d springs, 

Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy 
hour; 

The partridge hursts away on whir- 
nng wings, 

Deep mourns the turtle^ in seqiiestei ’d 
bower, 

And shnll lark carols clear from her 
aerial tower 

0 Nature, how in every charm su- 
preme ! 

Whose votaries feast on raptures evei 
new! 

O for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due* 

Blest be the day I ’scaped the wran- 
gling crew. 

From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ 
sty; 

And hold high converse with the god- 
like few, 

Who to th’ enraptur’d heart, and eai, 
and eye. 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, 
and melody. 


Oft when the winter storm had ceasM sis 
to rave, 

He roam’d the snowy waste at even, 
to view 

The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlan- 
tic wave 

High-towering, sail along th’ horizon 
blue; 

Where, midst the changeful scenery, 
ever now, S20 


Fancy a thousand wondrous forms 
descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil 
drew,— 

Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of 
giant size. 

And gktt’ring cliffs on cliffs, and fiery 
ramparts nse. 

Thence musing onward to the sounding 
shore, 

The lone enthusiast ott would take his 
way, 

Listening, with pleasing dread, to tlie 
deep roar 

Of the wide-weltering waves In black 
array. 

When sulphurous clouds roll’d on th’ 
autumnal day. 

Even then he hasten’d fiom the haunt 
of man, 

Along the trembling wilderness to 
stray. 

What time the lightning’s tierce career 
began, 

And o’er Heav’n’s lending aich the lat- 
tling thunder ran 


Responsive to the lively pipe, when all 
In spnghtlv dance the village vouth 
were join ’d, 

Edwin, of melody aye held in thrall. 
From the rude gambol far remote re- 
clin ’d, 


Sooth’d with the soit notes waibling 
in the wind. 

Ah ! then all jollity seem ’d noise and 
folly, 

To the pure soul by Fancy’s fire re- 
fin’d; ' 

Ah I what is mirth but turbulence un- 
holy, 

When with the charm compar’d of hea\- 
cnly melancholy f 


Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful, nr 
new, 

Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, sea, or 
sky. 

By chance, or search, was offer’d to 
his view, 

He scann’d with cunous and romantic 
eye. 

Whate’er of lore tradition could supply 

From Gothic tale, or song, or fable 
old. 

Rous’d him, still keen to listen and to 


s tnrtledore 


pry. 
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At last, though long hy penury con- 
troll ’d 

And solitude, his soul her graces ’gan 
unfold. 

Thus on the chill Lapponian’s dreary 
land, 

For many a long month lost in snow 
profound. 

When Sol from Cancer sends the sea- 
son bland. 

And in their northern caves the storms 
are bound , 

From silent mountains, straight, with 
startling sound. 

Torrents are hurl’d; green hills 
emerge, and, lo! 

The trees are foliage, cliffs with flowers 
are crown ’d , 

580 Pure nils through vales of verdure 
warbling go , 

And wonder, love, and jo>, the peasant’s 
heart o’erflow. 

Here pause, my Gothic lyre, a little 
while. 

The leisure hour is all that thou canst 
claim 

Rut on this \erse if Montagu should 
smile, 

Nea strains ere long shall animate thy 
frame. 

And her applause to me is more than 
fame, 

For still with truth accords her taste 
leHii ’d 

At lucre or renown let others aim, 

1 only wish to please the gentle 
mind, 

Whom Nature’s charms inspire, and lo\e 
of humankind 

THOMAS CHATTERTON (1752-1770) 
BRISTOWE TRAGEDIE, 

OR, THl DETHE OP SYR CHARLES BAWDIN 
J76« 1772 

The feathered songster chaunticleer 

Han^ wounde hys bugle home, 

And tolde the eailie villager 

The commynge of the morae* 

® Kynge Edwarde^ sawe the ruddie streakes 

Of lyghte eclypse the greie ; 

And he^e the raven’s crokynge throte 

Proclayme the fated daie. 


‘‘Thou’rt nghte,” quod* hee, *‘for, by the 
Godde 

That syttes enthron’d on hyghel 
Charles Bawdm, and hys fellowes twaine, 
To-daie shall surebe die.” 

Thenne wythe a jugge of nappy* ale 
Hys knyghtes dydd onne hymm waite; 
iS ”Goe tell the traytour thatt to-daie 
Hee leaves thys mortall state.” 

Sir Canterlone thenne bendedd loae, 
With harte brymm-fulle of woe; 

Hee journey ’d to the castle-gate 
And to S>r Charles dydd goe. 

But whenne hee came, hys children 
twaine, 

And eke hys lovynge wyfe, 

Wythe hrinie tears dydd wett the floore. 
For goode Syr Charleses lyfe 

25 goode Syr Charles*” sayd Canter- 
lone, 

”Badde tvdyngs I doe brynge ” 

” Speke boldlie, manne,** sa>d brave S>r 
Charles, 

”Whatte says thie traytor kynget” 

”I gree\e to telle; before yonne sonne 
IJoes fiomnie the welkin flye, 

Hee hathe iippone hys honnour swoine, 
Thatt thou shalt surebe die.” 

”Wee all must die,” quod brave Syr 
Charles ; 

”Of thatte I’m not affearde; 

Whatte bootes to lyve a little space? 
Tlianke Jesu, I’m prepar’d. 

”Butt telle thye kynge, for myne hee’s 
not, 

I’de sooner die to-daie 
Thanne lyve h>s slave, as manie are, 

40 Though I shoulde lyve for aie ” 

Thenne Canterlone hee dydd goe out. 

To telle the maior straite 
To gett all thynges ynne reddyness 
For goode Syi Charles’s fate. 

Thenne Maisterr Canynge saughte the 
kynge. 

And felle down onne hys knee; 

”I*m come,” quod hee, ”unto your 
grace 

To move your elemenqye.” 


«bai 


* Edward IV 


> quoth , aald 


sparkliiiff 
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Thenne quod the kjnge, “Youre tale 
Speke out, 

so You have been much oure fnende; 
Whatever youre request may bee, 

We wylle to ytte attende 

^‘My nobile leige! alle my request, 

Ys for a nobile knyghte, 

Who, tho’ mayhap hee has donne wionge, 
Hee thoughts ytte style was ryghte • 

^^Hee has a spouse and ehildieii t^uine, 
Alle rewyn ^ 6 } are for aie , 

Yff that you aie lesolvM lo lett 
®0 Charles Bawdin die to-daie * ’ 

'‘Speke nott of such a tray tom vile,’* 

The kynge ynn f urie sayde , 

"Before the e\ening starre doth sheene, 
Bawdin shall loose hys hedde* 

®s "Justice does loudlie for hym calle, 

And hee shalle have hys meede 
Speke, Maister ('‘anynge’ Whatte th\iii*e 
else 

Att pieseiit doe von needed" 

"My nobile leis»e*" good Canynge sayde, 
*^0 "l^ave justice to oui (lodde. 

And lave tlie vronne rule asyde , 

Be thyne the olyve rodde * 

"Was Qodde to serche our hertes and 
reines,® 

The best were synners grete, 
t’hnst’s vvcarr only knowes ne svnne, 
Ynne all thys mortall state 

"Lelte mercie lule thyne infante reijrne, 
’Twvlle faste thye crowne fulle sine 
Fioin lace to race tliye fainilie 
Alle sovereigns shall endure 

' ' But yff wythe bloode and slaughter thou 
Heginne thy infante reigne, 

Thy crowne upponne thy childrennes brows 
Wylie never long remayne " 

"Canynge, awaie* thys traytour vile 
Has scorn ’d my power and mee ; 

Howe canst thou thenne for such a manne 
Intreate my clemencyet" 

"Mje nobile leigel the trulie brave 
^ Wylie val’rous actions prise; 

> ruined * kidneys 

* the rod of peace 


Respect a brave and nobile mynde 
Altho ’ ynne enemies. ’ ’ 

Canynge, awaie » By Godde ynne Heav ’n 
That dydd mee being gyve, 

I wylle nott taste a bitt of breade 
Whilst thys Syr Charles dothe lyve 

' ' Bie Mane, and alle Seinctes ynne Heav ’n, 
Thys sunne shall be hys laste," 

Thenne Canynge dropt a brinie teuic, 

. And from the presence paste. 

With heite bryinm-fulle of gnawvnge 
grief, 

Hee to Syr Chniles dvdd goe. 

And salt hvinni downe iiponiie a stoolc, 
And teares beganne to Howe 

105 <<v^ee alle must die," quod bra\p Syr 
Charles , 

"Whatte bootes ytte howe or wheniie, 
Hethe vs the sure, the certaine fate 
Of all wee mortall nienne 

"Sa^e why, my fiiend, line honeM soul 
Kiuins o\eir att th>ne eve, 

Ts vtte for iny most ivelcome doome 
Thatt thou d<»st (hild-lyke crye**" 

Quod godlie (*nnvnae, "I doe weepe, 
Thatt thou soe soone must d\e. 

And leave thv soniies and helpless wvfe, 
Tys thys thatt wettes myne eye ” 

"Thenne drie the tears thatt out tlivne eve 
Fiom godlie foiintaines sprvnge, 

Dethe I despise, and alle the powei 
120 |)f Kdwaide, tiayloi kvnge 

"Whan through the tyiant ’s welcoin means 
1 shall resigne mv Ivfe, 

The Godde I serve wvlle soone piowde 
For bothe mve sonnes and ^\\te 

12*» << Before I sawe the Ivghtsome sunne. 
Thys was appointed mee, 

J^hall mortal manne repyne or gnidge 
What Godde ordevnes to bee*^ 

"Howe oft ynne battaile have T stoode. 
130 ^Whan thousands dy’d arounde; 

Whan smokynge streemes of ciiinson 
bloode 

Imbrew’d the fatten’d grounde 

"Howe dvdd I knowe thatt ev’ry darte. 
That cutte the aine waie, 

135 Myghte nott fynde passage toe my harte, 
And close myne ey es for aie t 
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And shall I nowe, forr feere of dethe, 
Looke wanne and bee dysmayde* 

Ne ! fromm my herte flie childyshe feere, 
140 Bee alle the manne display’d 


^'Oh, fickle people! rewyn’d londe! 

Thou wylt kenne peace ne moe ; 

Whvle Richard’s sonnes^ exalt themselves, 
Thye brookes wythe bloude wylle fiowe 


*‘Ah!” goddelyke Henne’* Godde for- 
fende,* 

And guarde thee and thye sonne, 

Yflf ’tishys wylle, butyff ’tisnott. 

Why thenne hys wylle bee donne 

146 <<My honest friende, my faults has beene 
To serve Godde and mye prynce, 

And thatt I no tyme-server am, 

My dethe wylle soone convynce. 

‘*Ynne Londonne citye was I borne, 

160 Of parents of grete note, 

My fadre dydd a nobile armes 
Emblazon onne hys cote 

make ne doubte butt hee ys gone 
Where soone I hope to goe ; 

156 'Where wee for ever shall bee ble<^t. 

From oute the reeeh of woe 

“Hee taughte mee justice and the laas 
Wyth pitie to unite, 

And eke hee taiighie mee howe to knowe 
160 The wronge cause fromme the lyghte 


185 «Saie, were ye tyr’d of godlie peace, 
And godlie Henne’s reigne, 

Thatt you dyd choppe* you easie daies 
For those of bloude and peyne t 

“ Whatte tho’ I onne a sledde bee drawne, 
And mangled by a hynde,’ 

I doe defye the traytor’s pow’r, 

Hee can ne harm my mynde; 

“ Whatte tho’, uphoisted onne a pole, 

Mye lymbes shall rotte ynne ayre, 

165 And ne lyche monument of brasse 

Charles Bawdin’s name shall bear; 

“Yett ynne the holie books above, 
Whyche tyme can ’t eate awaie, 

There wythe the servants of the Lords 
200 name shall lyve for aie 

“Thenne welcome dethe; for lyfe eterne 
I leave thys mortall lyfe 
Farewell, vayne worlde, and alle that’s 
deaie, 

Mje sonnes and lovynge wyfe’ 


205 

“Hee taughte mee wyth a prudent hande 
To feede the hungrie poore, 

Ne lette mye seivants dry>e awaie 
The hungrie fromme my doore 


“Nowe dethe as welcome to mee comes. 

As e’er the moneth of Maie, 

Nor woulde I even wyshe to Ivve, 

Wyth my dere wyfe to staie.’’ 


166 <<And none can save butt alle mye Ivfe jio 
I have hvfe uord>es kept , 

And ‘.uinmM tlie actyonns of the daie 
Kche nvghte before I slept 

“I lia\e a spouse, goe aske of her 
170 Yff I defyl’d her beddef 

I ha^e a kynge, and none can luie 
Blacke treason onne my hedde 


Quod Canvnge, “ ’Tys a goodlie thynge 
To bee prepar’d to die. 

And from Uwh world of peyne and grefe 
To Godde vnne Heav’n to flie ’’ 

And nowe the belle beganiie to tolle. 

And claiyoniies to sounde, 

215 Syr C’harles hee herde the horses’ feete 
A-piaiincvng onne the giounde 


176 
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“Ynne Lent, and onne the holie e\e, 
Fromme fleshe I dydd refrayne; 

Whie should I thenne appeare dismav’d 220 
To leave thys worlde of pa^ne^ 


“Ne, hapless Henne! I reiovce, 

I shall ne see thye dethe , 

Moste willvnglie ynne thye just cause 
Doe I resign my brethe. 


> Henry VI, noted for his piety, who had been 
d<»poHed and held captive b> Edward ly 
* defend (The word la mlRUsed, It meana forbid ) 


And just before the officers 
His lovMige w>fe came ynne, 
Weepynge unfeigned teeres of woe, 
Wvthe londe and dysmalle dynne 

“Sweet Florence’ nowe I praie forbere. 

Ynne quiet lett mee die , 

Praie Godde thatt ev’rv Christian soiile 
Mays looke onne dethe as I 

> Richard. Duke of York, was father of Edward 
IV and Richard III 

* exchange 

* peasant 
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'^SweetFloreneel why these brime teerest 
Theye washe my soole awaie, 

And almost make mee wyshe for lyfe, 
Wythe thee, sweete dame, to staie. 

’Tys butt a jonmie I shalle goe 
Untoe the lande of blysse; 

Nowe, as a proofs of husbande’s love, 
Receive thys holie kysse ” 

Thenne Florence, fault ’ring ynne her saie, 
Tremblynge these wordyes spoke, 

235 <<Ah, eruele Edwarde! bloudie kynge* 
Mye herte ys welle nyghe brake * 

Ah, sweete Syr Charles * why wylt thou 

Wythwte thye lovynge wyfef 
The cmelle axe thatt cuttes thye necke, 
Ytte eke shall ende mye lyfe ” 

And nowe the officers came ynne 
To biynge Syr Charles awaie, 

Whoe tumedd toe hys lovynge wyfe, 
And thus to her dydd saie 

245 goe to lyfe, and nott to detbe; 

Truste thou ynne Qodie above. 

And teache thye sonnes to f eare the Lorde, 
And ynne theyre hertes hym lose 

^'Teache them to runne the nobile race 
2*0 Thatt I theyre fader mnne , 

Florence! shou’d dethe thee take— adieu! 
Yee officers leads onne ” 

Thenne Florence rav’d as anie madde, 
And dydd her tresses tere, 

266 <<Oh* stale, mye husbands ! lorde, and 
lyfe!”- 

Syr Charles thenne dropt a tears 

’^11 tyredd oute wythe ravynge loud, 

Shee fellen onne the flore ; 

Syr Charles exerted alle hys myghte, 

2*0 And march’d fromme oute the dors. 

Uponne a sledde hee mounted thenne, 
Wythe lookes full brave and swete, 
Looto thatt enshone' ne more concern 
Thanne anie ynne the strete. 

20* Before hym went the eouncil-menne, 
Ynne scarlett robes and golds, 

And tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, 
Muehe glorious to beholde: 


The Freers of Seinete Augustyne next 
270 Appeared to the syghte, 

Alle cladd ynne homelie russett weedes,^ 
Of godlie monk 3 ndi plyghte ^ 

Ynne diffraunt partes a godlie psaume 
Moste sweetlie theye dydd chaunt, 

275 Behynde theyre backes syx mvnstrsliss 
came, 

Who tun’d the strunge bataunt ' 

Thenne fyve-and-twentye archers same; 

Echone^ the bowe dydd bende, 

From rescue of Kynge Henne’s friends 
280 Syr ("harles foil to defend 

Bolde as a lyon came Syr Charles, 
Drawne onne a cloth-layde sledde, 

Bye two blacke stedes ynne tra)ip\nges 
white, 

Wyth plumes uponne theyre hedde 

22^ Behynde hym five-and-twentye nioe 
Of archers stronge and stoute, 

Wyth bended bowe eehone ynne hande, 
Matched ynne gi>odlie mute, 

Seinete Jameses Freers marched next, 
200 Eehone hys parte dydd chaunt , 

Beh>nde the>re backes h\x m\nstrelles 
came. 

Who tun’d the strunge bataunt 

Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 
Ynne clothe of scarlett deck *t , 

225 And theyre attendyiig meiuie eehone, 

Lyke Easteme princes tnekt 

And after them a multitude 
Of citizenns dydd thronge ; 

The wyndowes were all fulle of lieddcs, 
300 As hee dydd passe alonge 

And whenne hee came to the hyghe crusse, 
Syr Charles dydd turne and saie, 

‘‘0 Thou, thatt sa\est manne iroinine 
synne, 

Washe mye soule clean thys daie!” 

205 Att the grete mynsterr wyndowe sat 
The kynge ynne mvckle* state, 

To see Charles Bawdin goe alonge 
To hys most welcom fate 

Soone as the sledde drewe nyghe enowe 
210 Thatt Edwarde hee myghte heare, 

> bomeipnn clothei an adjective, mean- 

* weave . texture lug eayer, 

■ No auch mualcal In- * each one 
■trument la known > decked out 

Tbe word la really *great;maeli 


^allowed (an Invented form) 
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The brave Syr Charles hee dydd stande * 
uppe, 

And thus hys wordes declare. 

* ‘ Thou seest mee, Ed warde ’ travtmir \nle ’ 
Expos’d to infamie; 

SIB Butt bee assur’d, disloyall manne, 

I ’m fcreaterr nowe thanne thee' ^ 

'*R>e foule proceedyngs, murdre, bloude. 
Thou wearest nowe a crowne , 

And hast appoynted mee to dye, 

"20 5 y power nott thyne owne 

* ' Thou thynkest I shall die to-daie , 

I have beone dede ’till nowe, 

And soone shall lyve to weare a crowne i 
For aie uponne my browe 

52-1 ^'Whylst thou, perhapps, for som 
yeares, 

Shalt rule thys fickle lande, 

To lett them knowe howe wyde the iiile 
’Twixt kynge and tyrant hande 

‘ * Thye pow ’r unjust, tliou traytour «.la\ e ' 
Shall falle onne thye owne hedde * ’ 
Fiomme (»ul of hearyug of the kvnee 
Departed thenne the sledde 

« 

K\nge Edw aide’s soule lush’d to hvs face 
Hee turn ’d hvs hedde awaie, 

• A nd ! o h> s hi ode Gloucester' 
ileo thus d\dd speke and snie 

‘ ‘ To hym that soe-niucli-dreaded dethe 
No ghabtlie terrors brynge, 

Ueludde the inaune' hw «»pake the tnuhe, ‘ 
Hee’s greater thanne a k\n«e'*’ 

‘‘Soe lett hvm die'” Duke Richard sayde, 
‘‘And mu\e echone oure foes 
Hende downe tlievie iieckes to bloudie axe 
\nd fecile tlie carrvon crowes ” 


For aervynge loyally mye kynge, 

Mye kynge most ryghtf ullie 

^'As longe as Edwarde rules thys land, 
Ne quiet you wylle knowe. 

Youre sonnes and husba'ndes shalle bee 
slayne 

^ And brookes w>ihe bloude shalle 
flowe 

”You lea\c \onre goode and lawfulle 
kynge, 

Whenne ynne adversitye, 

Lyke mee, untoe the true cause stycke, 
And for the true cause dye ’ ’ 

'B Thenne hee. wvth preestes, uponne hys 
knees, 

A pray ’r to Godde dydd make, 
Beseechynge hym unto hym<*elfe 
Hys partynere soule to take 

Thenne, kneelynge downe, hee lavd hys 
hedde 

^ Most seemlie onne the blocke , 

Whvche fromme hys bodie fayre at once 
The able heddes-manne stroke 

And oute the bloude beganne to flowe. 
And rounde the scaffolde twyne , 

And teares, enowe to wash ’t awaie, 

Dydd flow fromme each inann ’s eyne 

The hloudie axe hvs bodie favre 
Ynnto fouie parties cutte. 

And ey’rye parte, and eke h\s hedde, 
Tponne a pole was putte 

One parte d>dd rotte onne K^nwulph• 
hvlle. 

One onne the mynster-toaei. 

And one from off the castle-gate 
The ciowen' dvdd devoure. 


'^B And noue the horses gentlie dreae 
S\r Charles uppe the hyghe h>lle. 
The axe d\dd glvsterr ynne the sunnc 
Ills pretious bloude to spvlle 

Svr Charles dvdd uppe the scaffold aroe 
''•B As uppe a gilded carre 

Of Mctorve, b\e xal’rous chiefs 
GR\n’d ynne the hloudie wnrre 

And to the people her d\dd saie, 
“Beholde \ou see mee d>e, 

' The Duke of OloueeBter afterward Rtehard III 


•*.«- The otlier onne Seyncte Powle’s goode 
gate, 

A dreery spectacle, 

livs hedde was plac’d onne the hyghe 
crosse, 

Ynne hyghe-streete most nohile 

Thus was the ende of Bawdin’s fkte* 

Godde prosper longe oure kynge. 

And grants hee mave. wyth Bawdin’s 
soule, 

Ynne hea\ ’n Godd’s mercie syngel 

* rrows 
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ElGHThEN'J'K CENTURY FOR£RUNNEK^ 


THE AOOOUNTE OP W. CANYNGE8 
FEAST 

1708 1772 

Thorowe the halle the belle ban sounde;' 
Byelecoyle doe the grave beseeme;^ 

The ealdermenne doe sytte aroundc, 

Ande snoffelle oppe’ the cheorte^ steeme. 
^ Lyche asaes wylde ynne deaarte waste 
Swotelye'^ the momeynge nyre doe 
tobte 

Syke keene^ thie ate ; the miustrels plaie. 
The dynne of angelles doe tlieie keepe.' 
Heie stylle,^ the guestes ha ne" to saie, 
Butte iiodde vci’® thankes ande falle 
aslape. 

Thus eehone daie bee I to deene,^' 

Gyf** Rowley, Ivamm, or Tvb Goioc»«**’ 
be ne ^ne 


1 laie mee onn the grasse; yette, to 
mie wylle, 

Albeytte alle ys fayre, there lackethe 
somethynge stylle 

8eoond€ Mynstrelle 

So Adam thoughtenne. whann. ' *in 
Paradyse, 

All heavenn and eithe 4l\d hoinina»e 
tohysmynde; 

Vnn wominan alleyiie' inannis ])loas- 
auDce l^eh, 

instrumenteb of joie weie nia<ie the 
kynde - 

<<o, take a m.vfe untoe tine armes. and 

Winter and brounie hvlle<% iwll ha\e a 
eharme for thee 


Prom JELLA- A TRAGTCAT. 

ENTERLUDE 
1768 1777 

I Mvnstkelles Sonof 
Fyrnie Mynstrelk 

The boddynge^^ flouretted hlo«slie«» atte 
the lyghte: 

The mees'® be spreiiged”’ the 

yellowe hue , 

Vnh daiaeyd mantels ys the moiinta.i iie 
dyghte; 

The nesh*^ yonge coweslei>e bendethe 
wyth the dewe, 

5 The trees enlefM,*^ ^iitoe lieaienne 
straughte,'® 

Whenn gentle -ayndeh doe bhme, to 
iihestlyng dvnne ys broucrht 

The eienynge couimes and bniiaev the 
dewe alonge, 

The roddie welkynne sheeneth to the 
eyne ,*® 

Arounde the alestake^^ mynst i elle*^ s} nee 
the songe; 

L® Vonge me rounde the doore imste do 
entwyne ; 


Thyrdc Mynatulli 

Wlianne Autuinpne hlake'* and ^onne- 
brente doe ap|)eie. 

With h>s goulde honde anilteinae* the 
ialleynge lete, 

Bryngeyiige opin* W\ uteri to folt\lle 
the yere, 

Heerynge u|)onne h\s baeke the iiped 
shefe , 

Whan al the h\N withe wo<Ulie vede’ 
Vb whyte; 

Whnnne lei ynne lyie***' and lenie^^ do mete 
from far the si elite 

2'* Whann the fayie apple, riidde eien 
hklC,® 

Do bende the tiee unto the tiuriile*” 
grounds , 

When joicie ]KTe8, and lieriies of 
blacke die, 

l><»e daunce yn ayie, and call the 
eyne" aniuiide; 

Thanu, bee the eieii foule oi eien fayie, 
Aleethynckes mie hartys’^ loie ys steyneed'*' 
ii vth soninie care. 

Seeondc MttnstrtUt 

Aimelles bee iiroehte to bee of neidber 


> ban Hounded 
*fair welcoming do 
the digniaed |N>r 
Honagea appear 

* snuff up 

* naiorv , plcanant 
» sweetly 

* so keenh 

^ they plav muHie like 
that of angela 
►they Htlll,— f f. 
when the muRlciana 
ceaae playing 

* have nothing 
» their 


" thus pver3 dm hiii 
1 to dine 

19 if 

Imaginary boon com- 
panlona of Caning* 
budding 
meadows 
are aprlnklnd 
n tender 
leafed ont 
Htretched 

” the mddT aki shines 
to the eye 

” \ Htake seriing o«> 
fho sign of an ale 
hmiso 


kynde 

Vmrelles alleyne froinnie chafe*' desyre 
bee free: 


> alone 

• vpodeti, — I c , woman 
kind 

bleak , bare (In 


Cbatterton'M glos 
Rary, it Ik defined an 
naked ) 

*glldliig 
» willow seed 
; lightning 
gframs 


" ns far as the eye can 

” ruddy as eiening sk* 
>» fruitful 
eyes 

IS beartV 
atalned 

i^are made to be of 
neither aei 
“hot 
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Dheure' yb a souiwhatte evere yn the 
mynde, 

Yatte,^ wythout wommanne^ cannot 
styllid bee; 

Ne 8e3mcte yn cellesi botte,* havynge 
blodde and tere/ 

Do fynde the spryte to joie on syphte of 
wommanne f ayre , 

Wommen bee made, notte for liem- 
selves, botte manno. 

Hone of hys bone, and eliyld of hv^ 
desire . 

Fromnie an wiityle inenibere® fyrate 
bepanne, 

Ywrophte with morhe of water, lyttele 
f yre ; 

Therefore tlieie seke the f>re of love, 
to hete 

The milkynes*^ ot k,vnde,* and make liein- 
s<»I\c»s eoinplete 

MbcAtte wvthoiit Moninien menne \^ele 
pheeie*»^ 

To sahn^e kMide,** and wiilde botie ly\e 
to slea, 

Botte i^oininenne eite^ the bpiyahte of 
peace so cheres, 

ToclieJod vn'" Anpel joie heie’* Anaele'- 
bee 

Go, take thee *'\\\thyii’* to thie be<lde 
a wyfe. 

Bee bante'® oi blessed hie’^ yn proo^ynae 
inarryape lyfe 

2 Mxnstkem^ Songe 

O * synpe iintoe inie roiindelaie,'® 

O’ droppe the br>nie teare wythe mee, 

Daiince ne moe atte bailie daie,^® 

Lycke a leyiijnpe'^ ryver bee; 

Mie love ya dedde, 
tion to hys death-bedde, 

VI under the wyllowe tree 


Oon to hya deatbe-bedde, 

A1 under the wyllowe tree 

Swote' hys tyngue as the throstles note, 
Quycke ynn dannce as thoughts canne hee^ 
Def te hys taboure,® eodgelle stote,® 

0! hee lyes bie the wyllowe tree 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Oonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Alle underre the wyllowe tree 

Haike ’ the ravenne flappes hys wynpe. 

In the bnered delle belowe , 

^ Harke ! the dethe-owle loude dothe synpe. 
To the nyphte-mares as heie^ goe , 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Qonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

A1 under the wjilowe tree 

See’ the wh>te moone sheenes onne hie, 
Whyterre ys mie true loves shroude , 
Whyteire yanne® the momynge skie, 
Whyterre yanne the cvenynpe cloude, 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Oon to hys deathe-bedde, 

A1 under the wyllowe tree 

Ileere, uponne mie true loves grave, 
Schalle the baren fleurs be layde. 

Nee one hallie Seyncte to save 
A1 the celness of a mayde.® 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
xVlIe under the wyllowe tree 

Wythe mie hondes nie dente^ the bneres 
Hounde his halhe corse to pie,® 

Ouphante® fame lyghte youre fyres, 

ITeere mie boddie stylle schalle l>ee 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys deathe-bedde, 

VI under the wvllowe tree 


Biacke hys erjne’® as the wyntere nyghte, 
Whyte h'>s lode*® as the sommer snowe, 
Rodde®® iivs face as the momynge lyphte, 
Gale** he lyes ynne the prave belowe, 

Mie* love ys detide. 


* there 
>tbat 

*no Mint In cell, but 
« tear 

= UHeleHM niemher, — i 
r., Adam •« lib 

* nature 

* mateii 

* Bavageapecies,— 4^ 0 , 
wild beasti 

■often 

^ dowered with 
« they 


qulikh 
o cumed 


o highly 

accompany me In mv 


holl(!a\ 
o running 
»'* hair 

i» 'complexion* — 
rhatterton 
•• ruddv 
« cold 


Comme, wythe acome-coppe and thome, 
Drayne mie hartys blodde awaie; 

Lyfe and all yttes poode I seoine, 
Daiince bie nete,^® or feaste by daie 
Mie love ys dedde, 

Gon to hys death-bedde, 

A1 under the wvllowe tree. 


‘ sweet 

■fckilful (he wan) In 
plavlng the tabor 
(a atnnged Instru- 
ment Hlmilar to the 


■hS".**'’ 


— cudgel wag stout 
• they 
■than 

■there Is not one holy 


«»alnt who can gave 
a maid from the 
(oldnegg thatcome«> 
from watching at 
her lover'g grave ( ■) 
' fnvten 
"grow 
■elSn 
by night 
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Waterre ixrytches, crowneilc the reytes/ 
Here mee to yer leathalle- t>dc. 

I diet I comme' mie true love waytcs. . 
Thoa the damselle spake, and dyed. 


AN EXCELENTE BALADE OP 
GHASITIE 


Poic in hi8 viewoi' ungentle^ in his 
weede,® 

Louge bretfuP of the miseries of 
neede . 

Where from the hailstone ooulde the 
aimer® flief 

lie had no housen theeie. no nnie oovent 
me. 


\s WKOTEX BIE THE GODE PKlEflTE THOMAS 
KOVl 1 EIE, 1464 
mo 1777 

In Vugyne* the sweltiie sun can^ 
sheene, 

And hotte upon the inees'’' did caste 
his raie, 

The apple rodded® fiom its jmlio 
greene, 

And the xnole^ peure did bon do the 
leafy spraie, 

® The pe^e chelandri® sunge the li\o- 
long daie, 

Twas nowe the pnde, the manhod<^ 
of the yeare, 

And eke the gioundo A\as diulito** in its 
most defto nuinoio*® 


The bun >\as glenieing in the middle 
of daie, 

Deadde still the aire, and eke the 
uelkeii blue. 

When fi*oni tho sen aiist" in dieai 
aiinie 

A liefie ot (loudes of sable sullen hue. 

The a Inch full fast unto tho ^ood- 
landc dre^e, 

Hiitiiiig atteiies the sunnib fety\e 
fnce,*- 

And the blackc tempeste swolne*** and 
sat hold ii]> apaco 


Beneathe an ludme,'^ by a pathwaie 
side 

Which d\de uiitu SoMicto (Sodwino**^ 
coven t^® lede, 

A hapless pilantn moneynge*® dyd 
abide, 


> water flags 
^ lethal , cloatih 
Mn the Virgin, that 
part of the xodiac 
which the sun enters 
In August 
Mid 

‘ ineadons 
* leddened 
“ soft 

*\uriwated or pied 
goldiinch 
•clothed 
neat mantle 


« aroae 

hiding at once the 
■nD*8 feathe face 
“ swelled 


\ kind of oak 
>■'**11 would lia\o Imm'd 
thoittable if the 
author had not 
pointed at p«>rsonal 
characterR In thi*^ 
*Ballad of rharlt\ 
The abbot of St 
tiodmlDH at the 
time of uiitlng of 
tbil uaa Ralph de 
Bellomont. a great 
stickler for the 
Ijancaatrian famih 
Kowlev waa a York 
1st " — Chatterton 
>• moaning 


Look in his gloinin^d*' face, Ins spnght 
there b(*aiine 

Howe Moe-be-gone, how witheied. ioi- 
u^nd," deade^ 

Haste to tine church - glebe - house,'* 
asslnewed” inuiino, 

* Haste to thie kMo,'® thie oiilio doi- 
tnuro” beddo 

<*ale*“ as tlic clnio uliuho will gic’* on 
tine luMldo 

Is ('haiitie .ind l^n\o .nningc'^ Ingho 
oI\ os , * ■ 

Knight IS and Haions h\o ioi plcasino and 
thenibohes 


Tlio gatlioid stoimc i>h ihr biggc 

diops fallo, 

The loi»*\\at*'' inoadot\os sniollie/* and 
dieiicho'® tlio laino, 

Tlic coin\ng gluisinoss" ilo tlio cattle 
pall,-» 

\iid tiio lull ilockos aio dll wage t>ic 
the plnino, 

Dashdo tiom the ciniidcs, the uatois 
ilott*^ againo. 

The tiolkiii opes, llio \olhm lo\yiiiio— ’ 
flies, 

' And the hot floiio sniotlio^* iii the wide 
lowings-* dies 


TiiRte! non tho thundei V lattlmg oljin- 
myiige®* smind 

t’ho\os-’ slowlio nn, .uid tlion onihollon ' 
clangs. 

Shakes the hie sp\io, .ni<l, losbt, dis- 
pended, droun’d. 

Still on the gallaid-'* eaio of tonouii 
hangos , 

The windeb aio up, the loft\ oimen 
su angf*s r** 


> app(*aranic 
^ lieggarh , not like i 
gentleman 
■*dreB* 

' lirimful 
beggar of alm^ 
”gloom\ , dejecte<l 
" dry , withered 
" the grave 
• accunied 
>• cheit ; coIBn 
Rleralng 
w cold 
> grou 
among 


" terror 

■"appol, frighten 
-> flv 

•* lightning 
^ flashings 
“* nolRv 
moves 
*" SIR elled 
” fi Ighted 
•* clin s^avs 
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Again the levyuiie and the thunder 
poures, 

And the full cloudeb ate biaste^ attenes^ 
in btonen’ showerb 

Spurreynge his palfiie oeie the watrie 
}>laine« 

The Abbote of Seyiicie Godwynes con- 
\ elite came 

ilih (liapuumette^ wab dieiited with the 
leine, 

And hib pencte"* gyidlc met with mickle 
shame,® 

He avnewarde tolde his bederolF at the 
same * 

The storme ciicieasen, and he dre^ 
aside 

With the mist" almes-ei«\ei neere^® to the 
holme to bide 

Ills cope’* was all of Lyncolnc clothe 
bo fync, 

With a gold butlon fasten M iiccic* hi** 
chvnnc , 

His autiemcte*‘ was edged with coldcii 
twynne,*^ 

And his shoone*^ p>ke’“' a lo\erds*® 
inightc Inne bmne 

Full well it shewn he thoutrhtcn coste 
no sinne, 

Tlie tinmmels*^ ot the paliiye pleasdc 
his sighte. 

F(»i the how'-millanaie*'* his head with 
roses dighte 

'‘An iilmes, sir pneste*” the drop- 
pynge*'* pilgiim saide, 

••()’ let me waite within youi coinentt 
dorc, 

Till the suiiiie sheneth hie abo\e oiii 
hc>a(le. 

And the loiidc tempeste of the aire is 
oer 

Helpless and oiild am I, alas* and 
poor , 

No house, nc fiieiid, iic iiioneie in iii> 
pouche , 

All \atte-’® I calle mv owne is this mv silvei 
ciouche 


**VarIet,‘’ leplyd the Abbatte, "cease 
>our dinne! 

This 18 no season almes and prayers to 
give 

Mie poitei iieiei lets a faitoui^ in, 

None touch line lynge* who not in 
lionoiii li\e ’* 

And now* the soiine with the blacke 
cloudeb did stiyve. 

And bhettynge** on the grounde Ins 
glaiiie laie ^ 

The Abbatte spurrde his steede, and eit- 
soones roadde awaie 

Once moe the skie was blacke. the 
thoiindei roldc 

Paste reyneynge oer the plaiiie a pneste 
was seen, 

Xe dighte® lull piuudc, nc buttoneil up 
m golde; 

His cope and jape® were giaie, and f*k 
w’ere clcne ; 

A Liinitniiie he was of older beciie* 

And fiom the pathwaie side then turned 
hee, 

Where the poie almei hue binctlie the 
holmen tree. 

“An allies, sir finest*" the diopp>nge 
pilgrim sayde, 

“Foi sweete Seyncte .Mane and >oin 
Older sake " 

Tlie Liinitoure then loosen W his pouche 
threade, 

And did thereoute a gioate'* of sihm 
take, 

The mistei" pilgiim d>d foi halline*'' 
shake 

Here take this sil\ei. it maie eathe** 
thie care, 

We nie Goddes slewai'ds all, nele*^ ot 
oure owne w*c hare 

But ah* unhailie^* pilgrim, leme of 
mo. 

Scathe*® aiiie gne a ventiolle,*® to then 
Lorde 

Heic take my semecope,^® thou arte 
Iniro 1 see, 


' burst 
I Mt once 

fctonj , , ^ 

> \ small rouurl bat 
^ painted 
' miicb soil 

f "He told his beads 
backwarda a flaura- 
tlva ezpresbion to 
Bixnify curalna — 
Cbatterton 

» then : at the a in e 
time 


>® neurei 
» cloak 

u a loose w bite rob<* 

>' twine 
M shoes 
peaked 

lord a ^ 

« shackles, used to 
make a horse amble 
"one who decks out 
horses 
s* drooping 
“that 

« CfOSS 


I vagabond 

* hammer of the dooi 
knocker 

aiomed 

surplice 

^aa to his order, he 
was seen to he a 
limiter, — t. e , a 
friar licensed to beg 
within a certain 
liipited area 


' shooting 
* shining I 
> dressed ; 

■ A BhAVt 


M 

U 


A small coin. w*ortb 
four pence 



” naught 
unhappy 
scarcely 

» rental, account of 
rents 

under cloak 
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Tib tbyne; the Seyucteb will i^ive me 
line rewarde.” 

He left the pilgnm, and liib ^aie 
aborde.^ 

90 Virgynne and hallie Seyucte, who bitle 5 
jii jfloure,® 

Oi ^i\e the mittee* will, or pve the gvKle 
man power* 

EPITAPH ON ROBERT CANYNGE 
i7?0 1777 

Thys mom>nge staire of Radcleves 
ryaynge raie, 

A true manne good of mynde and ^ 
Canynge hyghte,^ 

Benetlie thys stone lies luoltrynge^ ynto 
claie, 

Tntylle the dark tombe bheeiie nn* 
eteme lyghte. 

^ Thyrde from hys loynes the preseiii 
Canynge came, 

Houtoii^ aie woides foi to telle Iia'* 
doe,® 

For aye shall hve hys hea\en>ieeurded ^ 
name, 

Ne shall yt dye whanne tynie shalle 
liee no nice 

Whanne Mychael *8 tmmpe shall boiinde 
to nse the solle, 

TleMl w}iige to heaven with .iiid 

liappie bee hys dolle 


WILLIAM BECKFORD (1759-1844) » 

From THE HISTORY OF THE CALII*!!*- ‘ 
VATHEK 
J783 1780 

Vathek, ninth Caliph of the rat«e ot the 40 
Abaasides, was the son of Motabsem, and 
the giaiidbon of Harouii Al Hasehid Fiuiii 
an early accession to the throne, and 
6 the talents he pgs^ssed to adorn li, lii^ 
subjects w’ei’e inducted to PNpeet that In'* 46 
leign would be long and liap|n Hi** 
figure was pleasing and majestic, but when 
he was angry one of his eyes *iecamc mi 
10 (ernble,^ that no penon could beat to 
behold it, and the wietch upon whom il so 
was fixed mstantlv tell backward, and 


> weatoD 



■ moldertng 
* 1810610 
r empty 
>«Jeed8 


*DiorG 


^ bis klDsmen 
“lot 

title of the sne 
ceewn of Mohain- 66 
med. now claimed 
Saltan of 
It com 
prebends the chai 
acter of propln i 
prlpiit lind klntr 



sometimes expiitid. For fear, huwevei, of 
depopulatmg ins dominions and making 
Ins palace desolate, lie but raiely gave way 
to hib anger. 

Being much addicted to women and the 
pleasures of the table, he sought by his affa- 
bility to piocuie agieeable companions, and 
he siicce^ed the bettei as Ins geneiosity 
was niibouiidcd, and Ins indulgences uiiie- 
sti allied, for he was by no means scrupulous, 
nor did lie think with the Caliph Omar Ben 
AbdalasiK, tliat it was necessary to make 
n hell of tins wot Id to enjoy Paiarhse in 
the next 

He siirpu'*sed m iiiagiiilu ence all lii^ pied- 
ecesMirs TIu* palace of Alkoremmi, winch 
hib father Moiassem hud elected on the hill 
ot Ibed Hoises. and which coinniaiided the 
whole city of Samaiah, was m Ins idea far 
loo scant \ , he added, tlieiefoic. H\e wings 
or lather othei palaces, winch ho destined 
for the particular gratification ol each of 
Ins senses 

In the fiist of thcM* wcic table** <on- 
tinually co\ered w*ith the most ev|uisitc 
dainties which weie Mipphcd both b,^ 
inulit and by da> accoiding to then con- 
Maul consumption, whilst tlic most dcli- 
noiis wunes and the choie<»st coidinK 
flowed foith fiom a hiindied fountains 
that were ne\ei e\haiiv|isl Tin** jialace 
was called *^The Eieinal •»! 1 iisatiatiiig 
Ranquet 

The MHMind wa** styled “The Temple of 
Melody, oi the NeiMai of the Soul ” It 
WHS ndiabiled b\ the most skilful niu**ieian** 
•iiid ndiniied poets of the time, who not 
only displayed then talents within, but, dis- 
persing in bands without, caused e\ei\ sur- 
lounding s<*eiu* to ic\eibcinte then songs, 
which w'eie coiilinunlly \niied in the most 
dclighttul succession 

The palaee named '^The Delight «»f the 
Eyes, or the Siippoil of Memory,'’ was 
one entire einhnntinent Hniities collo«*ted 
fiorii e\eiy comer of the earth weie there 
found 111 such piofusion as to dazzle and 
confound, but foi the oidci iii winch they 
were arranged One uralleiy exhibited the 
pictuies of the ceiebiated Main, and statue« 
that seemed to be ali\e Here a well-man- 
aged peispeetne attracted the sight, there 
the magic of optics agreeably deceived it: 
whilst the naturalist on his part exhibited, 
111 their several classes, the various gifts 
that Heaven had bestowed on our globe 
In a word, Vathek omitted nothing in this 
palaee that might gratify the curiosity of 
fhnse who resoifod to it. although he was 
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not able to satisfy his own, for he was of 
all men the most curious. 

^'The Palace of Perfumes^’’ which was 
termed likewise *^The Incentive to Pleas- 
ure,” consisted of vaiious halls where the 6 
diffeient perfumes which the earth pioduees 
were kept perpetually bummg in censers 
of gold. Flambeaus and aromatic lamps 
were heie lighted in opea day. But the too 
powerful effects of this agreeable delirium lO 
might be a\oided by descendmg mto an im- 
mense garden, where an assemblage of every 
I'lagrant flower diffused through the air the 
purest odois 

The fifth palace, denommated ”Tlie Be- is 
tieat of Joy, or the Dangerous,” was fie- 
(|uented by troops of young females l>eau- 
tiful as the houns* and not less seducing, 
who ne\er failed to leceixe with caresses 
all whom the Calipli allowed to approach so 
them, for he was iiy no means disposetl 
(o be jealous, as his own women weie 
secluded within the ])nlacG he mhalnted 
hiui«^lf 

Notwithstanding the sensuality in which is 
Vathek indulged, he expei fenced no abate- 
ment in the lo\e of his people, who thought 
that a soxeioigu inmieised in pleasure wa*^ 
not less toleiable to ins subje<*ts than one 
that einplo\ed liiius<>lf in ci eating them foes. 80 
But the uii(|iiiot and iinpetuous disptisition 
of the (*aliph would not allow him to lest 
there, he had studied so much foi his 
aiim>emeiit in the htetimc of liis fathei, as 
to ac<piiie a gient deal of kiiowle<lge, thougli 86 
not n suflicienc\ to satisfy himself, for he 
wished to know e\ei 3 thing, e\eii sciences 
that did not e\ist He was fund of eiigag- 
nitr 111 disputes with the learned, but liked 
them not to push their opposition with 80 
warmth, he stopped the mouths of those 
with presents whose mouths could be 
stopped, whilst others, whom his liberality 
was unable to siilnlue, he sent to prison to 
cool their blood, a i*emedy that often sne- « 
ceeded. 

Vathek discos eied also a predilection for 
theological controveisy, but it was not w’lth 
the oi*tIi(Klo\ that he usually held. B\ this 
means he induced the zealots to oppose him, 60 
and then pei scouted them in return; for he 
rcholved at anj' inte to have reason on his 
side. 

The great prophet Mahomet, whose vicars 
the caliphs are, beheld with indignation from 6a 
his abode in the seventh heaven the irre- 
ligious conduct of such a viccregent ”Ix?t 

* Roiitttiral \lr|rtii<* of the Moliamiiieilan ParadtM 


US leave him to himselt,” said he to the 
Genu,^ who are always ready to receive bis 
commands; ”let us see to what lengths his 
folly and impiety will carry him; if he 
runs mto excess we shall know how to chas- 
tise him. Assist him, therefore, to complete 
the tower which, in imitation of Nimiod, he 
hath begun, not, like that great warrior, to 
escape being drowned, but from the inso- 
lent cunosit^’ of penetratmg the secrets of 
Heaven; he will not divine the fate that 
awaits him ” 

The Qeiiii obe^etl, and when the woikmeii 
had raised their sti iicture a cubit m the day 
time, two cubits moie were added in the 
night. The expedition with which the fab- 
iie arose was not a little flattering to the 
vanity .of Vathek. He fancied that even 
insensible mattei showed a foiwardiiesh to 
subserve his designs, not conbidenng that 
the buccebses of the foolish and wicked foiiii 
the flist lod of their chastisement. 

His pride anived at its height when, ha>- 
mg ascended for the first time the eleven 
thoubaiid stairs of his tower, he cast his eyes 
lielow and beheld men not larger than pis- 
miies, mountains than shells, and cities than 
lieebives The idea which such an elevation 
inspiml of hib own grandeui compketel} 
liewildered him; he was almobt ready to 
adoic himself, till, lifting his e^^es upward, 
he haw the stars as high above him as they 
appeared when he stood on the siirfaw 
oi the eat til Ho consoled himself, how- 
ex er, for ihib transient perception of his 
httlenebs, with the thought of being gieat 
III the eyes of otherb, and flattered 
himself that the light of his mind would 
extend beyond the reach of his sight, 
and transfer to the stars the deeiees of his 
deslmy. 

With this view the uiquisitive Prince 
passed most of his nights at the summit of 
his tower, till he became an adept in the 
mysteries of astrology, and imagined that 
the planets had disclosed to him the most 
marvellous adventuies, which weie to be 
accomplished by an extraordinary personage 
from a eountr> altogether ^ unknown 
Prompted by motives of cunosity he had 
always been courteous to strangers, but 
from this ini^ant be redoubled his attention, 
and ordered it to be announced 1^ sound of 


^ IB Oriental mythology, the genii are of a higher 
order than man, nut lower than the angels 
They are said to have governed the world be 
fore the creation of Adam Th^ were noted 
for their architectural aklll, the sgyptian pm- 
mlda having been aacrlbcd to them The 
Peralans called them pc'ris and direa 
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trumpet, through all the stieets of Saniarali 
that no one of bis subjects, on peril of dis- 
pleasure, should either lodge or detain a 
traveller, but forthwith brmg him to the 
palace. & 

Not long after this proclamation there 
arrived in his metropolis a man so hideous 
that the very guards who arrested him were 
forced to shut their eyes as they led him 
along The Caliph himself appeal^ startled lo 
at so horrible a visage, but joy succeeded 
to this emotion of tenor when the straiigei 
displayed to his view such rarities as he 
had nevei tefore seen, and of which he had 
no conception 

In reality nothing was ever so extraordi- 
nary as the merchandize this stranger pro- 
duced, most of his cunosities, which were 
not less admirable for their workmanship 
than splendor, had besides, their several vir- ao 
tnes descnbed on a parchment fastened to 
each ITiere were slippers which enabled 
the feet to walk; knives that cut without 
the motion of a hand; sabres which dealt 
the blow at the person they were wished to 25 
stiike, and the whole enriched with gems 
that Tvere hitherto unknown. 

The sabres, whose blades emitted a daz- 
zling radiance, fixed more than all the 
Caliph ’s attention, who promised himself to so 
decipher at his leisuie the uncouth charac- 
ters engraven on their sides Without, 
thereioie, demanding their price, he ordered 
all the coined gold to be bi ought from his 
treasury, and commanded the mei chant to 36 
take what he pleased, the stranger complied 
with modesty and silence, 

Vathek, imagining that the mei chant’s 
taciturnity was occasioned by the awe w’bich 
his presence inspired, encouraged him to 40 
advance, and asked him, with an air of con- 
descension, who he was, whence he came, 
and where he obtained such beautiful com- 
modities The man, or lather monster, in- 
stead of making a reply, tlince rubbed his 46 
forehead, which, as well as his body, was 
blacker than ebony, four times clapp^ his 
paunch, the projection of which was enor- 
mous, opened wide his huge eyes, which 
glow^ like firebrands, began to laugh 60 
with a hideous noise, and discovered his 
long amber-colored teeth bestreaked with 
green. 

The Caliph, though a little startled, re- 
newed his mquines, but without bem|^ able 66 
to procure a reply; at which, beginnmg to 
be ruffled, he exclaimed* '^Knowest thou, 
varlet, who I amt and at whom thou art 
aiming thy gibes t” Then, addressing his 


guards, ^^Have ye heard him speak t is he 
dumbt” 

''He hath spoken,” they replied, "though 
but little.” 

"Let him speak again then,” said Vathek, 
"and tell me who he is, from whence he 
came, and wlieie he procured these smgulai 
curiosities, or I ^wcai by the ass of Balaam* 
that I will make him lue Ins peitinacity ” 
The nienac'c was accompanied by tlie 
Caliph with one of his angiy and perilous 
glances, whicli the stranger suvtained with- 
out the slightest emotion, although Ins eyes 
were fixed on the tcniblc eye ot the Pi nice 
No woids can desciibe the amazement of 
the couitieis when they beheld this iiule 
merchant withstand the encounter un- 
shocked They all fell piostintc w'lth then 
laces on the ground to a\oid the i isk of then 
lives, and continued in the same abject 
posture till the rali])h e\clni|ned in n fumms 
tone: "Up, cowaids’ seize the misc leant* 
see that he be committed to ]>iison and 
guarded by the best of niy soldicis* la^t 
him, howevei, letain the money I gn\c him 
it 18 not niy intent to take fioni him his 
property, I only want him to speak ” 

No sooner had he utteicd these womN 
than the stranger was sunounded, pinioned 
with stiong fetters, and huniwl away to the 
piison of the gieat tow*ei, which was en- 
compassed by seven empalemeiits of mm 
bars, and armed with spikes in evci> dire<*- 
tion longer and shaiper than spits 
The Caliph, nevci theless, leinained in the 
most violent agitation; he sat down indeed 
to eat, but of the three hundied covers that 
were daily placed before him couhl taste of 
no more than thirty-two. A diet to which he 
had been so little accustomed was sufficient 
<jf itself to prevent him from sleeping, what 
then must be its effect when joined to the 
anxiety that preyed upon his spints? At the 
first glimpse of dawp he hastened to the 
prison, again to importune tins intractable 
stranger; but the rage* of Vathek exceeded 
all bounds on finding the piison empty, the 
gates burst asunder, and his guards lying 
iifel^ around him In the paioxysm of his 
passion he fell funously on the pooi car- 
casses, and kicked them till evening without 
intermission. His courtiers and vizii s exerted 
their efforts to soothe his extravagance, but 
finding every expedient ineffectual they all 
united in one vociferation* "The Caliph is 

■ Sec Numhers, 22-24 MobammedanB believed 
that all aninialtt would be railed again, and 
tbat many of them. Including tbc am of 
Balaam, were admitted Into Pnradffie 
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gone mad * the Caliph is out of his 
senses!” 

This outcry, which soon resounded through 
the streets of Samarah, at length reaching 
the ears ul Carathis, his mother, she flew in 
the utmost consternation to try her ascend- 
ancy on the mind of her son Her tears and 
cai esses called off his attention, and he was 
prevailed upon by her entreaties to be 
brought back to the palace. 

Carathis, apprehensive of leavmg Vathdk 
to himself, caused him to be put to bed, and 
seating heiself by him, endeavored by her 
conveisation to heal and compose him Nor 
could anv one have attempted it with better 
success, loi tlie Caliph not only loved her as 
a mother, but icspectetl hei as a person of 
supenoi genius, it was she who had induced 
him, being a Gieok herself, to adopt all the 
seieiices and s> stems of her countiy, which 
good Mussiilnians hold m such thorough 
abhoiience Judicial astrology' was one of 
those systems in which Caiatlns was a jk^i- 
Icct ado]it, she liegan, thcrelore, with re- 
minding hci son of the ])ioniisc which the 
stni*s had made him, and intimated an mten- 
tion of consulting them again 

‘‘Ala>*” sighed the (\iliph, as soon as he 
could speak, ‘^w*hat a tool have I been! not 
foi the kicks bestowed on ni> guaids who so 
tamclv submitted to death, but for never 
consideiing that this e\tiaoidinai> man was 
the same the planets had foietold, whom, 
instead oT ill-ti eating, I should have concil- 
iated bv all the a^ ts of pei suasion ” 

”The past,” said Caiatlns, ” cannot lie 
iccallod, but it behoves us to think of the 
futuie, ])eiliaps you in.iv again s(h» the ob- 
ject you so much legiet, it is possible the 
nisei iptions on the sabies vmH afford mfoi- 
mation Eat, theicfoie, and take thy repose, 
my dear son, we will consider, tomorrow, 
111 wlmt mannei to act ” 

Vathek yielded to hei counsel as well as he 
could, and aiost» m the moniing with a mind 
more at case* The sabies he commanded to 
lie instantlv bi ought, and pnnng upon them 
thiough a gm»n glass, that their glitteiing 
might not da/zle, he set himself in earnest to 
deciphei the iiiscnptions; but his reiteiated 
attempts w ei e all of them nugatory , in vain 
did lie lient his head and bite his nails, not a 
letter of the w’hole was he able to ascertain 
So unlucky a disappointment would have 
undone him again, had not Carathis by good 
fortune enteied the apartment. 


”Have patience, son!” said ahe; ”yon 
certainly are possessed of every important 
science, but the knowledge of languages is a 
tnfle at best, and the accomplishment of none 
s but a pedant. Issue forth a proclamation 
that you will confer such reward as become 
your greatness upon any one ti^at shall inter- 
pret what you do not understand, and what 
it IS beneath you to learn, you will soon find 
10 your curiosity gratified.” 

” That may be,” said the Caliph ; ”but in 
the meantime I shall be hombly disgusted 
by a crowd of smatterers, who will come to 
the trial as much for the pleasure of retailing 
16 their jargon as from the hope of gaming the 
lew’ard To avoid this evil, it will he propel 
to add that I will put every candidate to 
‘death who shall fail to give satisfaction; 
for, thank heaven' I have skill enough to 
so distinguish between one that translates and 
one that invents ” 

”Of that I have no doubt,” replied Cara- 
this, ”but to put the ignorant to death is 
somewhat sevei'e, and may be pioductive of 
26 dangerous effects, content yourself with 
commandmg then beards to he burnt,'— 
beards in a state aie not quite so essential as 
men ” 

The Caliph submitted to the reasons of his 
20 mothei, and sending for Morakanahad, his 
pi line vizir, said ”Lct the common ciiei*^ 
proclaim, not only in Samaiah, but through- 
niil evciy city in my enipiie, that whosoevei 
will icpair IntliPi and decipher ceiiain chai- 
ns acters which appear to be inexplicable, shall 
expel icnce rhe liberality for w'hich I am re- 
nowned, hut that all who fail upon trial 
shall have their beards burnt off to the last 
hail Let them add also that I wnll bestow 
40 hfty beautiful slaves, and as many jars of 
npiicots from the isle of Kirmith, upon any 
man that shall bung me intelligence of the 
stranger ” 

The subjects of the Caliph, like their sov ei - 
46 eign, being great admirers of women and 
apricots fiom Kirmith, felt their mouths 
water at these promises, but were totally 
unable to gratify their hankering, for no 
one knew which way the stranger had gone 
60 Ah to the Caliph’s other requisition, the 
result was different. The learned, the half- 
learned, and those who were neither, but 
fancied themselves equal to both, came boldly 
to hazard theii heai^s, and all shamefully 
66 lost them 

The exaction of these forfeitures, which 


^ A p8eado-(«dcDCo concerned with foretelling the < From the earliest times, among the Mohamme- 
future of nations and Indlyidnals, from oboer- dans, the loss of the heard was regarded as 

vstion of the stars highly diagraceful 
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found sufficient employment for the eunuchs, 
gave them such a smell of smged hair as 
greatly to disgust the ladies of the seraglio, 
and make it necessary that this new occupa- 
tion of their guardians should be transferi^ 
into other hands. 

At length, however, an old man presented 
himself whose beard was a cubit and a hall 
longer than any that had appeared before 
him The officers of the palace whispered 
to each other, as they ushered him in, What 
a pity such a beard should be burnt * ' ’ Even 
the Caliph, when he saw it, coneuiied with 
them m opmion, but his concern was en- 
tirely needless. This venerable personage 
read the characters with facility*, and ex- 
plamed them verbatim as follows '*We 
were made where every thing gooil is made . 
we are the least of the wonders of a place 
where all is wonderful, and desening the 
sight of the first potentate on earth ” 

“You translate admirably!" cned Vath- 
ek, “I know to what these marvellous ehai- 
acters allude Let him receive as many iobi*s 
of honor and thousands of sequms^ of gold 
as he hath spoken words. I am in some 
raeasuie relieved from the perplexity that 
enibanassed me!" 

Vathek invited the old man to dine, and 
even to remain some days in the palace Un- 
luckily for him he accepted the offer; ioi 
the Caliph, having ordered him next morn- 
ing to be called, said' “Read again to me 
what vou have read already, I cannot lieai 
too often the promise that is made me, the 
completion of which I languish to obtain " 

The old man forthwith put on his green 
spectacles, but they mstantly dropped from 
his nose on perceiving the characters he had 
read the day preceding had given place to 
others of different import. 

“What ails youf" asked the Caliph, 
“and why these symptoms of wonder f" 

“Sovereign of the world," replied the old 
man, “these sabres hold another language 
today from that they yesterday held." 

“How say yout" r^umed Vathek— “but 
it matters not ! tell me, if you can, what tlie\ 
mean." 

“Tt IS this, my Lord," rejoined the old 
man* “Woe to the rash mortal who seeks 
to know that of which he should remain igno- 
rant, and to undertake that which surpasseth 
his power!" 

“And woe to thee!" cried the Caliph, in 
a burst of indignation; “today thou art 
void of understanding; begone from my 
presence, they shall bum but the half of thy 
1 A gold coin, worth about |2 25. 


bcBid, because thou wctl yesteiday fortu- 
nate m guessmg;— my gifts I never re- 
sume." 

The old man, wise enough to perceive he 
B had luckily escaped, considering the folly of 
disclosing so disgustmg a truth, immediately 
withdrew and appeared not agam. 

But it was not long before Vathek dis- 
covered abundant I'cason to i egret his pie- 
10 cipitation, foi though he could not deciphei 
the characters himself, yet by condantly 
ponng upon them he plainly peiceived that 
they everj* day changed, and unfortunately 
no other candidate offered to explain them. 
16 This perplexing occupation inflamed his 
blood, dazrhd his sight, and bnmght on a 
giddiness and debility that he could not sup- 
poit He failed not, houeier, though in so 
reduced a condition, to be often carried tn 
20 his tower, as he flattered himself that he 
might th^re read in the stais \ihich he weiii 
tei consult something moic congenial to his 
wishes • but in this his hojies were deluded , 
fen his ey<^, dimmed b> the \apors of his 
25 head, began to subser\e hm curiosity so ill, 
that he lieheld nothing but a thick dun cloud, 
\\hich he t(M>k toi the most diicfiil of omens 
Agitated with so much anxiety, Vathek 
entiiely lost all finnness, a lo\er seized him, 
20 and his appetite failed Instead of being 
one of the gieatest eatois he be(*nme as dis- 
tinguished for dnnking So insatiable was 
the thirst uhich toinienteft him, that his 
mouth, like a funnel, was nlua>s open to 
86 receive the >aiious liquors that might be 
poured into it, and es|)ecially cold watei, 
which calmed him moio than eveiy other 
This unhappy piinc*e being thus incapaci- 
tated for the enjoxment of any pleasuie, 
40 commanded the palaces of tlie five senses to 
be shut up, forboic to appear in public, 
either to display his magnificence or admin- 
ister justice, and retned to the inmost apart- 
ment of his harem As he had ever been an 
46 indulgent husband, his wives, overwhelmed 
with gnef at his deploiable situation, inces- 
santly offered their jirayers for his health 
and unremittingly supplied him with watet 
In the meantime the Princess Carathis, 
60 whose affliction no words can describe, in- 
stead of restraining herself to sobbing and 
tears, was closeted daily with the Vizir 
Morakanabad, to find out some cure or miti- 
gation of the Caliph’s disease. Under the 
66 persuasion that it was caused by enchant- 
ment, they turned over together, leaf by leaf, 
all the books of magic that mi^t pomt out 
a remedy, and caus^ the horrible stranger, 
whom they accused as the enchanter, to be 
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everywheri* S(iuj,'ljt for with the stiietest 
diligence. 

At the distance of a few miles from Sama- 
rah stood a high mountain, whose sides were 
bwaided with wild thyme and basil, and its S 
summit overspread with so delightful a 
plain, that it might be taken for the para- 
dise destined for the faithful Upon it urew 
a hundred thickets of eglantine and othoi 
fragrant shi iibs, a hundred arbors of roses, lo 
jessamine, and honeysuckle, as many clumps 
of orange trees, c^ar, and citron, whose 
branches, interwoven with the palm, the 
poniegiaiiate, and the vine, presented c\et> 
luMin that could regale the eye or the taste 16 
The giniiiid was stiei^ed with violets, hate- 
bells, and pansies, in the midst of which 
spninsr foith tufts of .ioii<|iiils. InacintliN 
and cat nations, with e\ei'y othei pet fume 
that ini])iegnntes the an Four fountains, ao 
not less deal than deep, and so abundant as 
to slake the tliiiNt of ten at lines, seemed pi*c»- 
fuselv ]daced heie to make the scene more 
ic>seiiible the gaiden of Eden, uliich was 
wnteml by the four sacred rivers^ Here CB 
the nightingale sang the birth of the ntse, 
her well-beloved, and at the same time la- 
mented its shoit-h\ed bcanly, whilst tlic 
fuitle* deploied the loss of inme substan- 
tial pleasuies, and the wakeful lark liailed so 
the using light that leaniiiiatc's the whole 
(leatinii Tleie nioie lli.tn .iiivwlieic the 
ininglcHl melodies of buds e\i)ies>ed the ^al i- 
oiis passions they inspired, as if the exquisite 
f I lilts xiliieh tliev pocked at pleasui’c had » 
given them a chaible eiieigv 

To tins mountain Vathek v\ns sometimes 
bi ought foi the sake of bioatinng a ]>niei 
air, and especially to dunk at will of tlic 
four foiiniaiiis, which weic icputed in the 40 
highest degtee saluhiions and sacied to him- 
self Tils attendants vveio Ins inotlun, his 
wives, and some oiiiinchs. who asmdnoiish 
employed thcMiisolvcs in filling capacious 
bow Is of lock cixstal. and enmlously jire- 46 
sent ing them to Inin, hut it ficc|ucntlv hap- 
pened that Ins avichlx exeeedccl their zeal, 
insomiieh that lie would prostrate himself 
upon the ground to ia]i up the w^ator, of 
which ho could nevci have enough. 60 

One dav wdien this unhappy prince had 
been 1<»iig Iving in ao debasing a jiosture, a 
voice hoaise hut strong, thus addressed him : 
*'Why assumesf thou the function of a dog, 

0 Caliph, so pioud of thy digmtv and 66 
poworf*’ 

ipisbon Ollion TTiildokcl nnC Rnphrtteo — Oenf- 
iH«.2 10 14 
• turtlwlov V 


At this apostiophe he laiscd his head and 
beheld the stranger that had caused him so 
much affliction. Inflamed with anger at the 
sight, he exclaimed : 

^‘Accursed Giaour!^ what oomest thou 
hither to dof is it not enough to have trans- 
formed a prince remarkable for his agility 
into one of thode leather barrels wfait£ the 
Hedouin Arabs carry on their camels when 
they traverse the deserts? Poieeivest thou 
not that 1 may pensh by drinking to excess 
no less than by a total abstinence?” 

”Dnnk then this draught,” said the 
stranger, as he presented to him a phial of 
a led and yellow mixture, ”and, to satiate 
the thirst of thy soul as well as of thy body, 
know that I am an Tndian, but from a region 
of India which is wholly unknown. ” 

The Caliph, delighted to see his desires 
accomplished in pai4, and flattermg himself 
w ith the hope of obtaining their entire fulfll- 
nient, without a inomenCs hesitation swal- 
lowed the potion, and instantaneously found 
his health lestored, his thirst appeased, and 
his limbs as agile as evei. 

In the transports of his joy Vathek leaped 
ii|)on the neek of the frightful Indian, and 
kissed his horrid mouth and hollow cheeks 
as though they had been the coral lips, and 
the lilies and nises of his most brautiful 
w ives , whilst they, less ternfied than jealous 
at the sight, dropped their veils to hide the 
hliish of mortification that suffused their 
ioreheads 

Nor would the scene have closed here, had 
not Carathis, with all the art of insinuation, 
a little repressed the raptures of her son 
Having pievailed upon him to retuin to 
Sainaiah, she caused a herald to precede him, 
w horn she commanded to proclaim as loudly 
as possible ‘ * The wonderful stranger hath 
appealed again, he hath healed the Caliph, 
lie liatli spoken * he hath spoken !” 

Forthwith all tlie inhabitants of this vast 
eiiv quitted their habitations, and ran to- 
gether ill crowds to see the procession of 
Vathek and the Indian, whom they now 
blessed as much as they had before execrated, 
incessantly shouting ^^He hath healed our 
sovereign, he hath spoken * he hath spoken 1 ’ ’ 
Nor were these words forgotten in the public 
festivals which were celebrated the same 
evening, to testify the general joy; for the 
poets applied them as a chorus to all the 
songs they composed 

• a , • 

The Cnliph, fired with the ambition of pre- 

' A term Applied to nil pernons not of the Mobam- 

mednn faith 
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scnbiug laws to the Intelkgeaces of Dark* 
ness, was bat little embantussed at this 
dereliction; the impetuosity of his blood 
prevented him from sleepmg, nor did he 
encamp any more as befoie. Noutonihar, 
whoM impatience if pohsible exceeded liis 
own, iinpoituned him to hasten liib maicli, 
and lavished on him a tlumsand caiesbes to 
beguile all reflection, she fancied herself 
already more potent than Balkis, and pic- 
tured to her imagination the Genii fallinir 
prostrate at the foot of liei tin one In this 
manner they ad^ anced by moonlight, till the\ 
eame within view of the tun touenng rocks 
that fonn a kind of pnital to the valley, 
at whose extiemily lose the %ast ruins of 
Istakhar. Aloft on the mountain glminieied 
the fronts of vaiioub ro\nI inausolenins, the 
horror of which uas deepened bj the Wind- 
ows of night They iias^ed tliionuh two vil- 
lages almost deseited. the onK inhabitants 
lemaining being a few feeble old men, who 
at the siqlit of horses and litteis, fell upon 
their knees and cued out 
^'0 liea\eii* is it then b> these pliantonib 
that we ha^e been for six months toiuieiited ? 
Alas’ it was fi<»iu the teiioi of these spe<- 
ties and the noise beneath the mountains, 
that nui people lia>e fleil, and left us at the 
mercy of maleficent spints’*' 

The Caliph, to wdioni these com]ilaints 
were but uu]noini8ing auguiies, dIo^e om*i 
the bodies of these wi etched old men, and at 
lenqth aimed at the foot <»! the terrace ol 
black niaible, theie he (1esc<ended fioni his 
litter, handing down Nouionihui ; both with 
beating lieaits stared wildly aiouiid them, 
and expected with an apprehensive shuddei 
the approach of the Giaoui ; but nothing as 
yet announced his appeal ance 

A deathlike stillness leigned ovei the 
mountain and through the an , the moon 
dilated on a \ast iilatfonn the shades of the 
lofty cohnnns, which icacherl finm the tei- 
race almost to the clouds , the gloomy waf ch- 
toweiR, whose nnmlieis e^mld not be counted, 
were veiled by no i oof, and their capitals, of 
an architectuie unknown in the recoids of 
the earth, sened as an a«^vlii]ii foi the birds 
of daikness, which, alaiined at the approach 
of such visitants, fled awav croaking 

The chief of the eunuchs, trembling with 
fear, besought Vathek that a Are might lie 
kindled 

replied he, 'Mhere is no time left 
to think of such tnfles, abide where thou 
ait, and expect my commands.” 

Having thus spoken be presented his hand 
to Kouronihar, and, ascending the steps of a 


vast staircase, reached the teriace, which was 
flagged with squares of marble, and resem- 
ble a smooth expanse of water, upon whose 
surface not a leaf ever dared to vegetate, 

6 on the right rose the watch-towers, langed 
liefoie the rums of an immense palace, who*^ 
walls wcie embossed with ^a 1 lous flguie'«, 
in fiont stood loitli the colossal forms oi 
four creatures, composed of the leopaid and 

0 the griflin, and, though but of btoiie, in- 
spire emotions of tcirnr; neai these weie 
distinguislied b\ the splendoi oi the iiiooii. 
which stieamed full on the place, cliaracteis 
like those on the sabies of the Ginoiii, that 

B possessed the same \ nine of cliangiim c\(*i\ 
moment; these, aftei vacillntiiig for sonic 
time, at last fixed in Arabic let lets, and 
pieseiibed to the (’nlipli the following 
w oi ds 

) “Vathek’ rliou hast \iolated the eoiuli- 
lioiis ni mj paiihineiit, and deseixest to In* 
««ent back, but, in l«i\oi to th\ eointmnion, 
and ns the iiiml toi what thou hast done to 
obtain it. Eblis peiimttetli that the poitul oi 

1 Ills palaee shall be ojx'iied, and the suhfci in- 
neaii fiie wmII iceene thee into tlie iiiiinher of 
its adoieis ” 

He senieely hnd lead these wmds Yicfoie 
the momitnin against whieli tin ten ace was 

I icnied tienihled, and the wateh-toweis weie 
lendy to topple headlong upon them, the 
lock^aw'iied, and disilo^ed within it a stnii- 
case of polished marble that si>eine<l to up- 
pioaeli the ah\ss, uj>oii eadi slaii weie 
planted two lame toielies, like those Xmiitni- 
ilinr had seen in Iiei Msion, the eaiiiplini ated 
xapor ascending lioni which g.ilheiod into a 
cloud undci the hollow of the \niilt 

This apiieaianee, insteatl of teiiifviim, 
gaAe new coinage tti the danglitei of Fak- 
reddin. Seaieel^ deimiing to bid adieu to 
the moon and the fiininiiient. she nhandoned 
without hesitation the pnie atinosplicre to 
]ilimge into these infernal e\hal«itioiis The 
gait of those iin))ions pewmageh was 
haughty and deteiimiied, as they descended 
bv the effulgence of the toiehes they gazed 
on each other with imitiial adniiiatimi, and 
both appealed so les^ilcnrlpiit, that they al- 
leady esteemed theinsehes s])iritiial Intelli- 
gences , the only eii cumstance that perplexcfl 
them w'os then not arnving at the bottom 
of the stairs , on hastening their descent with 
an ardent impel nnsitv, they felt their steps 
accelerated to such a dcgiee. that they seemed 
not walking, but falling from a precipice 
Their progress, however, w’os at length im- 
peded by a vast portal of ebony, which the 
Caliph without difficulty lecognized; here 
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the Oiaour awaited them with the key m hih 
hand. 

^‘Ye are welcome,” said he to them with 
a ghastly smile, ”in spite of Mahomet and 
all his dependants. I will now admit you 
into that palace where you have so highly 
inented a place ” 

Whilst he was utteiuig these woitls he 
touched the enamelled lock tkuIi his key, and 
the doois at once expanded, ^ith a noise still 
louder than the thundei of mountains, and 
as suddenly recoiled the moment they had 
cnteicd 

The ("aliph and Nouionihai lieheld each 
othei with ama/ement, at finding thenisehes 
ill a ])lacc which, though loofed with a 
^aulted ceilma, was so s])acMous and loftA 
flint at fiist they fcMik it I'oi an ininieasin ahle 
))Iani But their eyes at length giowing 
r.iniiliar to the sriandeiii of the objects at 
hand, the^ extended their Me^\ to those at a 
distance, and disco\eied lous of columns 
and aic*ndc*s, mIiicIi gradually diminished till 
they tcMiiJinaicd in a point, ladiant as the 
sun when he daits his last beams athwait the 
ocean . the paxement. stiexxed ox’ci xvith gold 
dust and safTion, exhaled so subtle an odoi 
as almost oxeip<»x\eied them, they, hoxxcxei 
went on, and obsoixed an infinity of c^n^eis. 
Ill xxliich ambeigiis and the xxood of aloes 
xxeic (*ontinuall\ binning, between the sex- 
cial colunnis xxeic placed tables, each spiend 
xxifli a jnolusion of x lands, and xxines of 
cxeix species spaikling in xascs of ciTstal 
A thiong of Ocnii and othei fantastic spiiits 
of each sex danced laseixiouslv in ticMijis, at 
the sound of music xxhich issued fiom be- 
IKMtll 

Til the midst of tins iniinense hall a xast 
multitude xxas nicessaiitl> passing, who hcx- 
eiallx ke])t then light hands on then health, 
xxithout once icgaiding anx thing aiound 
them, they had all the lixid idleness of 
death, then c»vcs, dcH'p Mink in then Mwkets, 
leseinhled those phosjilioi ic meteors that 
glipimer bv night in places of iiiteimciit 
Some stalked sloxvly on, absorbed in pro- 
found lexeiies, some, shneking with agony, 
ran fniioiisly about, like tigers xx*oiinded with 
poisoned arioxxs, whilst othei*s, grinding 
their teeth in lage, foamed along, moie fran- 
tic than the xvildest maniac They all axoided 
each othei, and, though suiToiinded by a 
multitude that no one could number, each 
wandeied at random, nnheedfiil of the rest, 
ns if alone on a desert which no foot had 
trodden 

Vathek and Nouronihar, frozen with ter- 
ror at a aight so baleful, demanded of the 


Giaonr what theae appearances might mean, 
and wli> these ambulating spectres nex'ei 
xx'ithdiew their hands from their hearts. 
^•Perplex lud youiselx’es,” replied he 
6 bluntly, ”with so much at once, you will 
soon be acquainted with all , let us haste and 
piesent you to Eblis ” 

Th^ continued then way through the mul- 
titude, but, notxxitlistanding their confidence 
10 at fiisf, they xxeic not sufficiently composed 
to examine with attention the various per- 
s])ectix es of halls and of gallenes that opened 
on the right hand and left, which were all 
illuminated by toiclies and braziei’s. whose 
15 flames rose in pyianiids to the centre of the 
X aiilt At length they came to a place whetc 
long curtains, biocaded with crimson and 
gold, fell fiYim all paits in sinking confu- 
sion ; here the choirs and dances were heard 
20 no longer, the light which glimmered came 
fioin afar 

After some time Vatliek and Nouronihai 
peiceixed a gleam brightening through the 
drapery, and enfeied a xast tabeinacle cai- 
23 petod with the skins of leopards, an infinitx 
of elders with sti*eamme beards, and Afrits’ 
in complete ainior, had piostrated them- 
selxes before the ascent of a lofty eniinenee 
on the top of xvhich, upon a globe of fire, sat 
ao the foiinidable Eblis His person was that 
of a young man, whose noble and regulai 
featnies seemed to haxe been tarnished bx 
ninlignant xapors, ni his large eyes ap- 
pealed both pnde and despair, his flowing 
85 linn 1 etained some resemblance to that of an 
angel of light , in his hand, which thundei 
had blasted, he swaxed the non sceptre that 
causes the monstei Ouianabad, the Afnts. 
and all the pow’eis of the abyss to tremble: 
40 at liis presence the heart of the Caliph sunk 
xx’ithin him. and for the fiist time, he fell 
firostiate on Ins face Nouioinhar. however, 
though greatly dismayed, could not help ad- 
inniiig the peison of Eblis , for she expected 
45 to hax'e seen some stupendous Giant Eblis. 
w’lth a voice moie mild than might be imag- 
ined, hilt such as transfused through the soul 
the deepest melancholy, said 
” Creatures of clay, I receive you into 
80 mine empii*e , ye are numbered amongst my 
adorers , en jov xxdiaiever this palace affords , 
the treasure^ of the pre-adamite Sultans, 
their bickering^ sabres, and those talismans 
that compel the Dives to open the subter- 
56 ranean expanses of the mountain of Kaf, 
which communicate with these; there, in- 
satiable as your curiosity may he, shall you 

1 Powerful exit demons In Arabic mytholocT 
’ clashing 
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find suflicieut to gratify it ; you bhall 
the exclusive privilege of eutering the foi- 
tress of Ahermau, and the halls of Aigenk. 
iivhere are portrayed all creatures endowe<l 
with intelligence, and the vaiious aniinuK 
that inhabited that earth piior to the crea- 
tion of that contemptible being, wlmiii 
denominate the Fathei of Mankind 

Vathek and Nouionihai, feeliiia them- 
si»l\es ie\ived and enctmiaaetl h\ thib ha- lo 
rangue, eajfeil> said to the (iiaoiii 

‘^Biing Ub nislanllj to the place whnh 
cuntain«( these pimoiis laliMiians 

‘ ‘ ('oiiie ’ ’ ' aii'-weied this wicked Di\ e, w ith 
his malignant gun, “coine» and possess 16 
all that iny So\ereign hath piomised. and 
nioie 

He then conducted them into a Iona aisle 
adjoining the tabernacle, piece<ling them 
with hasty steps, and followed bv his discM- » 
pies with the utmost alaci it\ The\ reached, 
at length, a hall of gieat extent, and coxeicd 
with a lofty dome, aiound which appealed 
fifty poi tals of bion/e, seem eil w ith as nian.\ 
fasteninas ot iron; a funeieal ahami pie- 25 
vailed ovei the wrliole M-ene, heie, upon two 
beils of incorrujitible cedai, lav lecumbenl 
the tieshless fonns of the Pre-adamite Kiiias, 
who had been monaichs of the whole enith, 
they still possessed enough of life to bt* eon- » 
scious of their deploiable condition, then 
eyes retained a iiielanehcdj motion, the> re- 
garded each other with looks of the deepest 
dejection. ea<h holding his light hand mo- 
tionless on his heart, at their feet were 86 
inscribed tlie events of then several reigns, 
their powei, then pride, and their crimes, 
Solinian Kaad, Solnnan Daki, and Soliman 
Di Oian Ben Gian, wdio, aftei hav mg chained 
up the Dives in the daik caverns ot Kai, 40 
became so presumptuous as to doubt of the 
Supreme Powei ; all these maintained great 
state, though not to be compared with the 
eminence of Solnnan Ben Daoud 

Thw king, so renowned foi his wisdom, 45 
was on the loftiest elevation, and placed 
iiimiediately iiiidei the dome, he appealed 
t( {Kissess more animation than the . 
thou^i from time to time he Inbined with 
profound sighs, and. like his eompanmie*, 60 
kept his liglit hand on Ins lieait, vet hi** 
eounteiiance wras nion' composed, and he 
'^lued to be listening to the sullen roar of a 
vast cataract, visible iii part through the 
grated portals; this was the only sound that 65 
intruded on the silence of these doleful man- 
«ion& A range of brazen vase^ sm rounded 
the elevlition 

‘‘Remove the eovei-* tioni these cabalistic 


depositaiies,” said the Giaour to Yatbek, 
*‘and avail thyself of the talismanb, which 
will break asuu^r all these gates of bronze . 
and not only reiidei thee mastei of the tiea'«- 
6 iires contained within them, but also of the 
spints by which they are guarded ” 

Tlie Caliph, whom this ominous preliini- 
naij hud eiitirel> disconcerted, approachcil 
t he \ uses with fulteiing footsteps, and was 
M*ady to sink with terroi when ho henid the 
gi oans of 8(dnnan As he pi oceeded, a voiee 
tiom the livid li]is of the Prophet niticiilated 

I he*^ words « 

“In iny lifc-tiine 1 idled u niuuniheent 
tliione. Inivimron m> right hand twelve thou- 
'o.ind scats of gold, wheie the patnaichs and 
the piophets iieaid iiiv duct lines, on my left 
the sages and doctois, upon as many tin ones 
of sdvci, vvcie piescnt at all niv dei'ision** 
WhiUt I thus ndniinisteied justice to mnii- 
nici.ihlc iniiltitnde, the hiids of the air librat- 
iiig’ nvci me Muveil .is a canopy fiom the 
i«ivs of the sun. mv people floiirishcHl, and 
IIIV )i.daee lo^e to the eloiids, I eiectcnl a 
temple to the Most Hurh, wlneh was the won- 
dei ot the imiveisi' hut I haselv siiffeieil 
mvsidt lo he seduced h> the lov(> of women 
and a cuiiositv that eonid not he lestiaineii 
hv suhinnaiv i lungs, f listened to the 
(ounvis of Aheinicin and tlie dnughtet ot 
TMiaicioh. and adoted file and the hosts 
of heaven. 1 toiMHik the holv eitv, and 
coniinanded the Genii to real the stiipen- 
doie^ palace of Ntakhai. and the ten ace 
of the \\.d( h-towtus, cndi of whieh was con- 
M*eiat€Ml to a Ntar, theie foi a v\hdo I en- 
|oved mvMdf in the zenith of glorv niul 
pleasun», not onlv men, hut supeniatnrnl 
e\i^|enc<»v weie suh|ei*t uIh) to inv will I 
began to think, ns these luihnppv inoiuiicli^ 
aioiind had nliendv thought that the venge. 
anee of Heaven was asleep, when at ome 
the thunder burst my stnictiires asunder and 
precipitated me Inthei , wheie. however, 1 
do not leiiiam, like the other mlnihitants, 
totally destitute of hope, foi an angel of 
light hath levealed that, m consideiation of 
the piety of my eaily youth, it]> woes shall 
(onie to an end when this eataiact shall foi- 
cver cease to flowr; till then I am m lor- 
iiients, ineffable torments’ an unrelenting 
hie preys on my heart '' 

Having uttered this exclamation Soliman 
laised his hands towards Heaven, in token 
of supplication, and the Caliph discerned 
ihroiigh hiR bo^m, which was tiaiisparent 
ns crystal, his heart enveloped m flames At 
a siyht so full of hoiioi Nouioiiihnr fell 
' linlnm tna 
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badCi like one petrified, into the arms o£ 
Vathek, who triii out with a eonvulsive sob 

^'0 Qiaourl whither hast thou brought 
ust Allow us to depart, and 1 will relin- 
quibh all thou hast promised. 0 Mabomel ! s 
remains there no more mercy Y” 

^^None! none!” replied the lualuMous 
Dive. ”Know, miserable pnnce! tliou art 
now in the abode of vengeaiuns and despair , 
tliy heart also will be kindled, like those of le 
the other votaries of Kblis A few days ate 
allotted thee previous to this fatal period; 
employ them as thou wilt ; recline on these 
heaps of gold; command the Infernal Po- 
tentates ; range at thy pleasu^ through these is 
immense subterranean domains; no baniei 
shall ^ shut against thee , as for me, I have 
fulfilled my mission; I now leave thee to 
thyself.” At these words he vanished 

The Caliph and Nouronihai remained in so 
the most abject afilictum; their teais unable 
to fiow, scarcely could tliey support them- 
selves At length, taking each othet de- 
*»poiidiiigly by the hand, they went faltering 
fioin this fatal hall, indifferent which way 0 
thev tinned their steps, eveiv portal ojiened 
at their approach; the Divcn fell prostrate 
hefoie them; every reseivoir of riches was 
flis<dosod to their vievi , but they no longei 
felt the incentives of curiosity, pride, or » 
avarice With like apathy they heaid the 
chorus of Genii, and saw the stately ban- 
quets piepared to regale them, the> went 
wandering on from chamber to chanibei, 
hall to hall, and gallery to gallery, all with- » 
out bounds or limit, all distinguishable bv 
the same lowering gloom, all adoined with 
the «ame awful grandeur, all travel sed bj 
Iversons in search of lepose and consolation, 
but who sought them in vain, for, everyone « 
earned within hiin a heart tormented in 
Haines shunned by these vai loiis suffei mgs. 
who seemed by their looks to be upbraiding 
the partners of their guilt, they withdrew 
fioni them to wait in direful suspense the 4B 
moment which should render them to each 
»»ther the like objects of terror. 

”Whnt*” exclaimed Nourouihar, ”will 
the tunc come when T shall snatch my hand 
fumi tliinet” 

” Ah’” said Vathek, ”aiid shall my eyes 
ever cease to drink from thine long diaughts 
of enjoyment! Shall the moments of oui 
reciprocal ecstasies be refiected on with hur- 
lor’ It was not thou that broughtest me » 
hither; the principles by which Carathis 
perverted my youth, have been the sole cnu«o 
of ray perdition!” Havmg given vent to 
these' painful expressions, he called to an 


Afnt, who was Stirling up one ol the bra- 
ziers, and bade him fetch the Princess Cara- 
this from tha palace of Samarah. 

After issuing these orders, the Caliph and 
Nouronihar continued walking amidst the 
silent crowd, till they heard voices at the end 
of the gallery; presuming them to proceed 
from some unhappy beuigs, who like them- 
selves were awaiting their final doom, they 
followed the sound, and found it to come 
from a small square chamber, where they 
discovered sitting on sofas five young men of 
goodly figure, and a lovely female, who were 
all holding a melancholy conversation by tliv 
glimmering of a lonely lamp, each had u 
gloomy and forlorn air, and two of them 
were embracing each other with gieat tendei- 
ncNS On seeing the Caliph and the daugh- 
tei of Fakreddin enter, they arose, saluted 
and an VC them place; then he who appeared 
the most considerable of the group addressed 
himself thus to Vathek 

” Strangers’ who doubtless are in the 
same state of suspense with ourselves, as 
you do not yet bear your hand on your heart, 
if you are come hither to pass the interval 
allotted previous to the inlliction of our 
coranion punishment, condescend to relate 
the adventiiies that have bi ought you to this 
fatal ])lace, and we in return will acquaint 
you with ouis, which de'^erve but too well to 
lie heaid; we will trace back our crimes to 
(heir source, though we are not permitted 
to repent, this is the only employment suited 
to wretches like us!” 

The Caliph and Nouronihar assented to 
the pioposal, and Vathek began, not with- 
out tears and lamentations, a sincere recital 
of evciy ciicumstance that had passe<i. When 
the afilicting narrative was closed, the young 
man entered on bis ow n Each person pro- 
ceeded in order, and when the fourth pnnce 
had reached the midst of his adventures, a 
sudden noise interrupted him, whidi caused 
the vault to tremble and to open. 

Tminediately a cloud descended, which 
giadiially dissipating, discovered Carathis on 
the back of an Afiit, who grievously com- 
plained of his burden She, instantly spnng- 
ing to the ground, advanced tow'aixls her sun 
and said : 

” What dost thou heie in ibis little squaiv 
cbambei T As the Dives are become subject 
to tby beck, I expected to have found thee on 
the throne of the Pre-adamite Kings.” 

” Execrable woman!” answered the Ca- 
liph; ”cursed be the day thou gavest me 
hirtli ! go, follow this Afrit, let him conduct 
thee to the hall of the Prophet Soliman; 
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there thou wilt learn to what these palaces 
are destined, and how much 1 oug^t to abhor 
the impious knowledge thou hast taught 
me 

''The height of power, to which thou art 6 
arrived, has certainly tum^ thy brain,” an- 
swered Carathis, "but I ask no more than 
permission to diow my respect for the 
Prophet. It IS, however, proper thou should- 
est know, that (as the Afnt has informed me lo 
neither of us shall return to Samarah) 1 re- 
quested his jiermission to arrange my affairs, 
and he pobtely consented, availing myself, 
therefore, of the few moments allowed me, I 
set fire to the tower, and consumed m it the ifi 
mutes, negresses, and serpents which have 
rendered me so much service; nor 

hliould 1 have been less kind to Morakana- 
bad, had he not prevented me, by desertmg 
at last to thy brother. As for Bababalouk. flo 
who had the folly to return to Samarah, and 
all the g(M»d bnitlierhood to pnmde huRband«« 
for thy wives, 1 undoubtedly would have put 
them to the toituio, could I but have allowed 
them the time, being, however, m a hurry, 1 25 
only hung him after having caught him in a 
snare with thy wnes, whilst them I buned 
alive by the help of my negresses, who thus 
spent their last moments greatly to their sat- 
isfaction. With lespect to Dilaia, who ever so 
stood high in my fa\or, she hath evinced the 
greatness of her mind by fixmg herself near 
m the set vice of one of the Magi, and I think 
will soon be our own ” 

Vathek, too much cast dowm to expiess 35 
the indignation excited by such a discourse, 
ordered the Afiit to remove Carathis fiom 
his presence, and continued immersed in 
thought, winch his companion durst not 
disturb. 40 

Carathis, liowevei, oageily entered the 
dome of Soliman, and, without regarding 
in the least the gioaiis of the Prophet, un- 
dauntedly removed the coveis of the vases, 
and violently seized on the talismans, then, 45 
with a voice moie loud than had hitheito 
been heard within these mansions, she com- 
pelled the Dives to disclose to her the most 
secret treasures, the most profound stores, 
w*hich the Afnt himself had not seen ; she so 
passed by rapid descents known only to 
Eblis and his most favored potentates, and 
thus penetrated the very entrails of the 
earth, where breathes the Sansar, or icy wind 
of death; nothing appalled her dauntless R 
soul, she perceived, however, in all the in- 
mates who bore their hands on their heart a 
little singular!^, not much to her taste. As 
she was emerging from one of the abysses. 


Eblis stood forth to her View, but, notwith- 
standing he displayed the full effulgence of 
his mfemal majesty, she preserved her 
countenance unaltered, and even paid her 
compliments with consideiable firmness 

This superb MonniTh thus answeied 
"Princess, whose knowledge and whose 
crimes have merited a conspicuous rank in 
my empire, thou dost well to employ the 
leisure that remains; for the flames and tor- 
ments, which are ready to seize on tliy lieart, 
will not fail to pi*ovide thee with lull employ- 
ment ” He said this, and was lost 111 the 
curtains of lus tabernacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with sur- 
prise; but, resolved to follow the advice of 
Ebbs, she assenibletl all the choirs of Genii, 
and all the Dives, to jiay hei homage , thus 
marched slie m timinph thiougb a vapoi of 
perfumes, amidst the acclamations of all tlir 
malignant spints. with most r)f Avhoin stio 
had fonned a previous acriuaintniice, she 
e\en attempted to dethiono one of the Soli- 
nians for the purpose of usurping lus jdaco, 
when a \oice, pnK»eptlim; fioin the nh>Ks oi 
Death, pioclaiiiied, '‘All is nccomplishrti ” ’ 
rnstnntaneouvly, the hmightv forehead <»1 
the intrepid Princ(»ss v\as coiiugated wnth 
agony; she uttcml a tioniencloiis veil, and 
fixed, no moio to be withdrawn, hei right 
hand upon hei heait. which was become a 
receptacle of etemal fire 

In tins delirium, forgetting all umbitioiiH 
projects and her thirst foi that knowledce 
which should e\ei be hidden fioiii mortaN. 
she ovei turned the offeinigs dj fljo Oonn. 
and, having cxeciated the hour she was lie- 
gotten and the womb that had home hoi, 
glanced off m a wdiiil that rendeied her in- 
vwble, and eontmued to i evolve without 
intermission 

At almost the same mutant the same voice 
announced to the Caliph, Nouionibar, the 
five princes, and the ]nincess, the awful and 
11 revocable deei ee Their heai ts immediately 
took file, and tliev at once lost the most ])rec- 
lous of the gifts of heaven— Ho]>e Tliesc* 
unhappy beings rec(»ilefl with looks of the 
most furious distinction, Vuthek Mield in 
the eyes of Nouionihai nothing but rage and 
vengeance, nor could she discern aught in his 
but aversion and despair The two pi)nee>^ 
who were friends, and till that moment had 
preserved their attachment, shrunk back, 
gnashing their teeth with mutual and un- 
changeable hatred Kablah and his sistei 
made reciprocal gestures of impiecation, 
whilst the two other princes testified then 
horror for each other bv the most ghastly 
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eonvulsionsi and screaiDS that could not be 
smothered All severally plunged themselves 
into the accursed multitude, there to wander 
in on eternity of unabating anguish 
& Such was, and such should be, the punish- 
ment of unrestrained passions and atrocious 
actions' Such is, and such should be, the 
chastisement of blind ambition, that would 
transgress those bounds which the (''reattn 
10 hath prescribed to human knowleilge, and, 
by aiming at discovcnes resened loi piiic 
Intelligence, acquire that infatuated ptide. 
which perceives not the condition ap]Kjinted 
to man is to be ignorant and humble 
16 Thus the Caliph Vathek, who, for the sake 
of empty pomp and forbidden pouei, had 
sullied himself with n thousand ci lines, 
came a prey to giiof without end, and ie- 
iiiorse without mitigation ; whilst the huiiible 
so and despised Oulchenroiiz passed whole ages 
in undisturbed tianqinllity, and the pine 
happiness of childhood 

WILLIAM COWPER (173M800) 

Kioin OLNKY HYMNS 
17711 

Lovfst Thou Me?i 

Ilaik, m,> soul' it IS the Lord, 

Tis thv SaMoi, heal his word, 

.lesus sneaks, and s|ieaks to thee, 

'‘Sa\, pool sinnei, lo\ *st thou nie*^ 

^ I deli\er’d thee when hound, 

And, when bleedim;, heal’d thy wound 
Sought thee wand’nng, set thee right 
Turn’d th\ dnikness into lialit 

Can a woman’s tendei caio 
(Vase tow’aids the child she baie? 

Yes, she mu\ foi netful be 
Yet will I lemembcr thee 

Mine IS an unchanging lo\e. 

Ilighei than the heights alaixe 
'6 r)ee]>er than the depths beneath, 

PVee and faithful, strong as death 

Thou shalt see m> glory soon. 

When tlie work of grace is done 
I^artner of ra\ throne shalt bo 
Sa>, poor sinner, lov’st thou me*” 

Ijord, it is my chief complaint. 

That my love is weak and faint. 

Yet I love thee and adore, 

Oh' foi grace to love thee moie' 

i^okn 


Light Shining Out of Darkness^ 

Qod moves m a mysterious way. 

His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea. 

And rides u]x>n the storm 

Deep 111 uiifatliomablc mines 
Of nevei -failing skill, 
lie treasures up his bright designs. 
And works his sovereign will 

fcaiJiil saints, fiesh c<3uragc take, 

The clouds ve so much dread 
Are big with merev, and shall break 
In blessings on >our head 

Judge not the Ijoid by feeble sense. 

Rut trust him for liis grace, 

Rehind a frowning providence. 

He hides a smiling face 

Ills ]>ui|x>ses will riiien fust. 

rnfolding e\ ’r\ hour, 

The bud mav lia\e a bittei taste, 

"" Rut sweet will be the flow’i 

Blind uiihelief sme to eri. 

And scan his w’oik in vain, 

Co<l is liih owm inteipretcr. 

And he will make it plain 

THE T\SK 
1781178 ) 3 7871 

Fioni Book I. The Sofv 

Scenes that sooth’d 
Oi dial in M me \cMing, no longer \oung, 
I find 

Still soothing and of pow ’i to charm me 
still 

And w'ltness, dear eompuiiion of m\ 
walks,* 

'*5 Whose arm this twentieth winter T per- 
eene 

Fast lock’d in mine, with pleasure* such 
us ]o\e, 

Confirm’d b\ lonu experience of tin 
woith 

And woll-tned virtues, could alone in- 
spiie— 

Witness a lov that thou hast doubled 
long 

Thou know ’st mv praise of nature most 
sincere, 

iJoAn.13 7 

-Mis Mary Unwin, the friend and companion 
of Cowper for tbir^-fonr years See Cow- 
jmt's To Man/, p 1J>3 
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*And that my raptures are not conjurM 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

But genuine, and art partner of them 
all. 

How oft upon yon eminence our paee 
166 Has slacken’d to a pause, ami we lia\e 
borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that ^ 
it blew, 

While admiration, feeding at the e\e. 

And still unsated, dwelt ujion the scene 
Thence with what pleasure have me just 
discern’d 

The distant plough slow moving, and 
beside 

His lab’nng team, that hmer\ M not 
from the tiack, 

The sturd> sni'ani diminihiiM to a bo\ ' * 
Here Ouse, slow minding tliiough a lex el 
plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle spiinkled 
o’er, 

^*5 CVinducts the eve along his sinuous 
course -* 

Delighted There, fast rooted in their 
bank, 

Stand, never overlook'd, oiii fax ’rite 
elms. 

That screen the herdsman \ solitary hut , 
While far beyond, and oxei'thmart the 
stream 

That, as mith molten glass, iiiUixn the 
vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the <loiids. 
Displaying on its varied side the giai e 
Of hedge-rom beauties iiiinilieiles**. 
square tom’r, 

Tall spire, fiom which the sound ot 
cheerful bells 

Just undulates upon tlie list’nnig eai , 
Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, 
remote 

Scenes must be beautiful, vrluch, dailx 
view ’d. 

Please daily, and xrhose noxeltx siii- *' 
vives 

T^ng knowledge and the sciutinx of 
years 

Fiaise justly due to those that I di- 
scribe 

Nor rural sights alone, but ruial sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mightx 
winds. 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spread- 
ing wood 

Of ancient growth, make miisu not un- 
like 


The wash of Ocean on his winding 
shore. 

And lull the spirit mliile they fill the 
mind, 

Uiinumber’d branches waxing in the 
blast, 

\nd all their leaxes fast Autt’nng, all 
at once 

Nor less coin|M)su]'e xxnits upon the 
loar 

Of distant Hoods oi on the sottei 
voice 

Of neiglib’riiig fountain, oi of nils that 
slip 

Tliiough the cleft lock, and, chiming iis 
they fall 

r^Min loose ])ebblcs, lose themselves .it 
length 

In matted grass, that mitli a lixelier 
peen 

Retrajs the seeict of their silent louise 

Nature inanimate employs sxveet sounds. 

Rut animated natiiie sxxeetei still. 

To sooth and sutistx the human eai 

Ten thousand xxai biers eheer the dav, 
and one 

The livelong night noi these alone, xiliose 
notes 

Nice-liiigei *d art must emulate in vain. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that smim 
sublime 

In still repeated eireles. sei earning loud. 

The jay, the pie, and ex *n the hoiliiig 
owl 

That hails the rising moon, liiixe eliaiiiis 
for me. 

Sounds inhamionioiis in tiiemselxes and 
harsh. 

Yet heard in scenes xxheie jieaee forex er 
reigns, 

.Vud only there, please highly for their 
sake. 

• ••••• 

God made the country, and man made 
the town. 

What wonder then that health and x ii - 
tue, pfts 

That can alone make sweet the hitter 
draught 

That life holds out to all. shouM most 
abound 

And least be threaten’d in the fields 
and groves f 

Possess ye, therefuic, ye xvho. liome 

aTOut 

Til chariots and sedans, know no fa- 
tigue 

But that of idleness and taste no 
scenes 
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Bat such as art contnveb, posscbfe >e 
still 

Your elemeui; th^re only ye can slime, 

There only minds like your’s can do no 
harm. 

760 Our groves were planted to console at 
noon 

The pensne wand’rer m their hliudes 
At eve 

The moonbeam, bliding softly in be- 
tween 

The sleeping lea\es, is all the Inrht tliev 
wish, 

Birds warbling all the music We can 
spmre 

765 The <«plendor of your lamps, llie> but 
eclipse 

Our softer satellite Your bongb con- 
found 

Our more haimoniouH notes the thrufJi 
departs 

SeiirM. and tli’ ofTentled nnrhtingale is 
mute 

Tlieie 18 a public miscdiief in \out iniith. 

It pla&rues ^our counti\. ^Folh such as 
vour ’h, 

(vrac’d uith a siioid, and Moitliiei of a 
fan, 

Has made, what enemies could ne’ei 
liaAe done. 

Our aicli of enipne, siodfast but toi 
vou, 

A mutilated stnictuie, soon to tall 

From Book IT The Time-Piece 

Oh lot a lodge in some \ast wildeiness. 

Some bouiidlesh cont]guit\ ot shade, 

Wheie rumor of oiipressioii and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

'• Might ne\ei leacli me iiioie! My eai i'^ 
pain ’d. 

My soul is siek, with e\ by da> 's le- 

))Olt 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth 
IS fillM 

TIuuc is no flesh in iuaii*s obdiiiule 
heart. 

It does not feel lor man; the iiut’rni 
bond 

Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of Are 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not color’d like his own; and. ha vine 
|M)w’r 

T’ enforce the wrong, for sucli n wortlu 
cause 

Dooms and dcvote<? him ns his lawful 
pre\ 


Lands utersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos’d 
Make enemies of nations, who had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into 
one. 

Thus man de\otes Ins biothei. and de- 
stroys, 

And, worse than all, and most to be 
deplor’d, 

As human nature’s broadest, foulest 
blot, 

* Chains him, and tasks him. and exacts 
his sweat 

With stripes, that Meicy, with a bleed- 
ing heart. 

-5 Weeps when she sees inflicted on a 
beast 

Then what is man? And what man, 
seeing this. 

And having hniuaii feelings, does not 
blush, 

And hang his head, to think himself a 
man? 

I would not hu\e a slave to till m^ 
ground. 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for ail the 
wealth 

That sinews bought and sold have evei 
earn ’d 

No dear as freedom is, and in m\ 
heart ’s 

Just estimation pii/'d above all price, 

I bad much rather lie myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, tlinn fasten them 
on him 

We have no slaves at home -Then why 
abroad ? 

.Vnd they themselves, once ferried o’er 
the wave 

That parts us, are emanciiiate and loos’d. 
Slaves cannot bieathe in England,^ if 
their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are 
free, 

Thev touch oui countiv, and their shack- 
* les fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation 
proud 

Vnd jealous of the blessing Spread it 
then, 

And let it circulate through ev ’ry vein 
Of all your empire; that where Britain’s 
pow’r 

Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too 


' The court dedbiou that “alav es cannot breathe 
In England" waa given by Lord ManaUeld In 
1 772 The slave trade was aholHbed In 1811. 
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From Book VI The Winter Walk 
AT Noon 

ri60 X would not enter on my list of friends 
(Tho’ Gnrac’d with polish’d manners and 
line sense. 

Yet antinsr sensibilit> ) the man 
Who needless!) sets foot upon a \(oim 
An inadvertent step may crubh the snail 

r>65 Timf orawls at e\ ’nine: in the public* 
path. 

But he that has humanity, foiewam.M. 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile Ine 
The creepins: vermin, loathsome to the 
sight. 

And charg’d perhaps witli \enoin, thal 
intrudes, 

■’.70 X visitor unwelcome, into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose -Ih* al- 
co\ e. 

The chamber, or rcfecton— nia\ die 
A necessar^ act incuis no blanie 
^ Not so urlien, held witliin then projiei 
bounds 

575 And guiltless of oflience, the\ mime the 
an 

Or take tiieii pastime in the s|mcious 
held 

There the\ aie pinilegM and he that 
hunts 

Or harms them there is guilt) ol a i^rong. 
Disturbs th’ ccononn of Natuie’s lenliii 

.780 Who, uhon slip form’d, design’d them 
an abode 

The sum is thi^ — If man’s cunvenieme, 
health, 

Or safety iiiteiteie. Ins lights and 
claims 

Are pai amount, and must extinguish 
their ’b 

Klse they are all— the meanest tilings 
that are— 

5S5 \s free to Ine, and to en]o\ that life. 

\s (lod 7% as free to foim them at the 
first, 

Who, in hiR so\ ’reign u isdoni, made them 
all 

\e. tlierefoie, uho lo\e meic>, leach 
your sons 

'lo Io\e it too The spring-time of oiii 
\ears 

5**® Is soon dishonor’d and dehl’d in most 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them But, alas’ none soonei 
shoots. 

If unrestrain’d, into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruelty, most dev’lish of them all. 

7*»5 Mere) to him tlinl shows it, is the 
rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 


By which Heav’n moves in pard’ning 
guilty man, 

And he that shows none, being niie in 
years. 

And conscious of tlic outrage lie com- 
mits, 

5^^ Shall seek it, and not find it, in his tuin 

• ft • • ft 

THE POPLAR-FIELD 
1784 1785 

The poplais aie fell’d, farewell to the 
shade 

Vnd the whispering sound of the cool 
colonnade , 

The wuncls play no longei and smg m 
the leaves. 

Nor Ouse on Ins bosom their image ic*- 
(*ei\ PS 

'• Twehe )eaih lm\e elajis’d since I first 
took a \iew 

Of m) lavorite field and the hank where 
they mew 

Vnd now in the ui«iss behold lhe\ .no 
laid, 

Vnd the tiee is m\ M*at that once lent 
mo a shade 

TIic blac'kbird has fl(>d to anotliei kmicmI 

Wheie the hazeK atloid him a scrc'on 
from the heat, 

Vnd the scene wlierc Ins meloih clniiinM 
me befoie, 

H(*soiinds with Ins sweel-llow jng ditt\ 
no more 

My fugitne )enis are all hasting awa). 

And I must ere long lie ns lowh as the\. 

75 With a turf on ni) bieasf, and a stone 
at mv head, 

Kre anothei suc*h gioxc* shall aiise in iN 
stead 

Tis a sight to eiigaue me, il <in\ thing 
cun. 

To muse on tlie jieiislnng ple<isuies nf 
man, 

Tliougli Ills life he a dream, his en|o\- 
raents, I see. 

25 IIn\c n being less duiablc e\eii than he 

THE NEGRO’S C’OMPLAINT 
1788 179.S 

Forc’d from homo and all its pleasures, 

Af lie’s coast I lelt ioiloin, 

To increase a strangei ’s treasures. 

O’er the raging billows home. 
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^ Men from Encfland bought and sold me. 
Paid my price in paltry gold ; 

But, though slave tho> ha\e enroll’d me, 
Minds are never to lie sold 

Rtill m tlioimlit as free ns ever. 

What are Knsiland’s rights, I ask, 

Me from mv delights to sever. 

Me to toriiiie, me to task? 

Flecfv locks and black coni|ile\ion 
Cannot foifeit nature’s claim. 

Skins may dilTer, but affertion 

Dwells in white and black the same 

Whv <lid alLcreating Nature 
Make tlie plant for which we toil? 
Sisrhs must fan it, lean# must water, 
S\ieat oi ouis must dress the soil 
Think, yo masters, iron-hcarted. 

Lollnu> at \nui loiial honuK 
Think how inaiij’ backs hn\e sniailed 
For the si^ects >our cane affords 

25 Is tlieie, as \e sometimes tell us. 

Is tlieie one who reiirns on liiirh • 
lias lie hid ^oll buv and sell us, 

Speaking from his tin one, the skv ? 

\sk him if \our knotted scouiges. 
Matches, hlood-e\toitnm screws, 

\ie the means which dnl\ urges 
Agents of Ins will to use’ 

ll.nk’ he aii'^wei***— Wild Imniadocs, 

I cw ing \ oikUm sea w itli wi ecks , 

2-> Wa'^tmu towns, plantation^, meadows, 

\i(» the \oice witli wdiuli he s|>pnks 
III*, loicsceiiii* what \c\ations 
\ flic’s sons should undot go. 

1 i\M then t\iants’ iinhitation^ 

\N licio his wliiilwinds answtM— No 

Pv out hlood in A flic wasted, 

Lre our necks lecen ’d the ihain, 
ll\ the nil*' ’lies that we t.isted, 

Cnissing in \oui Imrks the main, 

Pv our siifT ’rings since ve hi ought us 
To the man-degiading mait. 

All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
OnP l)\ a broken heart 

Deem oiii nation brutes no longer 
50 Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regaid and strongei 
Than the coloi of our kind. 

Sla\ es of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all voiir boasted pow’rs, 

65 Pro\e that >ou have human feelings. 

Ere ^ou proudly question ours! 
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ON THE RECEIPT OP MY MOTHER’S 
PICTURE OUT OF NORFOLK 

THE GIFT OF MY COUSIN ANN BODHAM 
1700 1708 

Oh that those Iip*^ had language* Life 
has iiass’d 

With me but ronglih since I heard thee 
last • 

Those lips are tliine— thv own sweet 
smile I see. 

The same that oit in childhood solaced 
me; 

5 Voice only fails else, how distinct the\ 
sav, 

^^Gneve not, m\ child, chase all th\ 
fears awa> 

The meek intelligence of those dear e>es 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The ail that haflles Time’s tviannic claim 

15 To quench it) here shines on me still the 
same 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected, 

here * 

Who hidd’st me honor with an artless 
song. 

Affectionate, a mother h»st so long,^ 

1 will ohe\, not wilhnglv alone, 

Hut gladp, as the precept were her own. 

And, while that face renews my filial 
giief, 

Fnnev shall w’eaie a charm for m\ le- 
licf— 

Shall steep me in Ehsian re\erie. 

“’5 A momeiitaiy dieam, that thou art she 

M\ mother* when I learn ’d that thou 
w’ast dead, 

Sav, wast thou conscious of the terns I 
shed^ 

IIo\ei’d th\ s]niit o’ei tli\ sorrowing 
son. 

Wretch e\eii then, life’s ,]oumey just 
begun? 

IVihaps thou ga^ ’bt me, though uiifelt, 
a kiss, 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in 
bliss— 

Ml, that maternal smile* it au'^wei'*— 
Yes 

r heard the bell toll ’d on tli> bunal da\ . 

1 saw the hearse that boie thee slow 
awav, 

**5 And, turning from in\ niirs’rv window, 
drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu * 

But was it Riieh'’— Tt was— Where thou 
art gone 

^ Cowper's mother died In 1757. 
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Adieus aud i^wellb are a sound un- 
known. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful 
shore, 

3>’’> The parting word shall pass my lips no 
morel 

Thy maidens griev’d themsehes at m> 
concern, 

Oft gave me promise ot tl^’ quuk retuin 

What ardently I wish ’d, 1 long beliex ’d. 

And, disappointeil still, was still de- 
cei\ ’d ; 

Bv exi>eclatioii o^eiy day begiiil’il. 

Dupe of tomorrow even from a child 

Thus many a sad tomoiiow caino stud 
went, 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent. 

I learn ’d at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplor'd thee, ne’ei 
forgot 

Whore once uve dwelt our name 
heard no more, 

Children not thine have tro<l m\ imrs*i\ 


floor; 

And where the gard’ner Robin, ilav h\ 
day, 

Drew me to school along the public iiva\. 
5® Delighted with my bauble coach, and 


wrapt 

In scarlet mantle warm, and \el\et capt. 
’Tis now become a liiston little knoan. 
That once we call’d the past'ral house 


our oan 

Short-liv’d possession! but the record 
fair 

55 That mem’r> keeps of all th\ kindness 
there. 

Still outlives many a storm that has 
eflhc’d 

A thousand other themes less deejih 
trac’d, 

Thy nightly visits to my clianibei made. 

That thou‘might!st knoa^ me sate and 
warmly laid ; 

60 Yhy morning bounties eie I lelt iii,\ home. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum , 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks 1 m»- 
stow’d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone 
and glow’d; 

All this, and more endearing still than 
all, 

65 Thv constant flow of love, that knea* no 
fall, 

Ne'er roughen’d by those cataracts and 
brakes 

That humor interpos’d too often makes; 

All this still legible in mem’ry’s page. 

And still to be so, to my latest age, 


70 Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honors to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorn’d in heav’n, though little no- 
tic’d here. 

('oiild Time, his flight revers’d, restore 
the hours. 

When, playing with tin \esturc’8 tissued 
flow ’rs. 

The \ioIet, the pink, and jchsamine. 

I prick’d them into paper aith a pm. 

(And thou wast happier than myself tlie 
while. 

Would ’at softly sp<*ak, and stroke my 
liead, and smile) 

60 Could those few pleasant hours again 
appear, 

Might one i»ish bring them, ^ould I wish 
them here 7 

I «ould not trust in\ heart—tlie ilear 
delight 

Seems so to lie desir’d, jH^rhaps I might - 

But no— II hat here we call our life m 
such, 

'"5 So little to lie lo\ ’d, and thou mi much, 

That I should ill lequite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into b<uids again 
Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion 's 
coast 

(The storms all weatherM and the ocean 
cross ’d ) 

00 Shoots into j>ort at some well-hinen'il 
isle. 

Where spices bieathe, and bii^jliiei sea- 
sons smile, 

There sits (piiescent on the fliKids that 
show 

Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 

**5 Around her, fanning light her streamers 


Ka>, 


So thou, with sails how swift! hast 
reach’d the shore 

“Where tempests ne\er lieat nor billows 
roar,’” 

And thy lo\ ’d consort on tin* dang'roiis 
tide 

Of life, long since, has anchor’d at thv 
side.^ 

'00 But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, alwavs dis- 
tress’d— 


Me howling blasts dnie deiious, (empest 
toss’d, 

Sails ript, seams op’ning wide, and com- 
pass lost, 


1 Garth, The Diepeneary, 8, 226, — “Where bil- 
lows never break, nor tempeRts roar ** 

• rowper*R father died in 1750 
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And day by day some current’s thwart- 
ing force 

10( gets me more distant from a pros’prons 
course. 

Yet, oh, the thought that Ihou nri hafe. 
and he I 

That thought joy, arrive what ma\ to 
me 

My tioast is not that 1 deduce my birth 

From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the 
earth,' 

But higher far my proud pretensions 
rise— 

The son of parents pass’ci into the skies 

And now, farewell —Tune. unrev(>k*d, has 
run 

His wonted course, yet what I wibhM is 
done 

By contemplation’s help, not flight in 
A am, 

115 [ seem t’ linxe li\ M ni\ ehildhood o’er 
again. 

To have renew M the jovs that once were 
mine, 

Without the hin of violating thine 

\nd, while the wimrs iit Fancv still mv 
free, 

And I can view this iniiuic show of thee. 

Time has but hall succee<led in liis 
theft— 

Th\self remov M. tliv |>ower to sooth me 
left 


YARBLEY OAK 
X79I 1804 

Sun Ivor sole, and hardly such, of all 
That once liv ’d lieic thv hrcthien*- at iiiv 
birth 

(Since which 1 number three-score win- 
ters past) 

A shatter’d veteran, ludlow -trunk ’d jier- 
haps 

5 As HOW’, and with excoriate* forks de- 
form, 

Uelics ot agesT (Nmld a iniiid, inihue<l 
With truth from heav’n, created thimr 
adore, 

I might with rev ’rence kneel and worshi]> 
thee 

It seems idolatry with rome excuse 
When our forefather Dniids in their oaks 
Tmagin ’d sanctitv The conscience yet 
ITnpurifled b> an authentic act 
Of amnesty, tlie meed of blood divine, 
Lov M not* the light, but, gloomy. intf» 
gloom 

*Oii his mother's hide, Oowper traced hl»* an 
cestr? to Henry III. 

• hark removing 


Of thickest shades, like Adam after taste 
Of fruit prosenb’d, as to a refuge, fled. 

Thou wast a bauble once; a cup and 
ball, 

Which babes might play with, and the 
thievish jay 

Seeking her fo^, with ease might have 
purloin’d 

The auburn nut that held thee, swallow- 
ing dow n 

Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all thine embryo vastness, at a gulp 
But Fate thy growth deereefi autumnal 
rams 

Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the 
soil. 

Design VI th> ciadle. and a skippiiu* 
deer, 

With pomted hwf dibbling the glebe,' 
prepared 

The M»t*t leceptacle, in which, secuic. 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter 
through 

So Fancy dreams — Dispi ove it, if ye can, 
Ve reas’ners broad awake, w’hose busy 
search 

Of argument, employ'd too oft amiss. 
Sifts half the pleasures of short life 

away. 

Thou fell’st mature, and in the loamv 
clod 

Swelling, with vegetative force instinct 
*5 Didst burst thine egg, as theirs the fabled 
Twins 

Now stars;* two lobes, protruding, pair’d 
exact , 

A leaf succeeded, and another leaf, 

Ami all the elements thy puny growth 
Fost’ring propitioub, thou Wam’st ii 
twig. 

Who liv ’d when thou wast such? Oh. 
couldst thou speak, 

Vs in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular,* 1 would not curious ask 
The future, best unknown, but at thv 
mouth 

Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past. 

By thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recov’ring, and misstated setting right— 
Desp’rate attempt, till trees shall speak 
again! 


> making boles In the sod or ground • 

* Castor and Pollux, who, according to one tra- 
dition, were bom of an egg 
'The responsea of the oracle at Dodona, in 
Rplrus, were given by the rustling of the oak 
trees In the wind. The Houndn were Intrr- 
preteil l>v priests 
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Tune made thee what thou wast— King 
of the woods: 

And Time hath made thee iiliat thou 
art—a cave 

For owls to roost in On(*e thy spread- 
ing boimlis 

O’eihuug Uk* (diaiupuigii / and the iiii- 
nierou«5 

That graz’d it stooil beneath tliat ample 
cope 

'•'* Unerowded, yet safe-blieltei \1 fioin tlio 
storm. 

No floek frecpients thee noA\. Thou hast 
out In M 

Thy popularity and art become 
(Unless Aerse rohciie tliee awhile) n ihinc: 
Forgotten, us the loliage ol thv youth 
While thus through all the stages thou 
hast push ’d 

Of treesliip, first a seedling hid in mass. 
Then twig, then sapling, and, as centuix 
loll ’d 

Slow after centuix, a giant bulk 
Of giitli enormous, with moss-cushion *d 
loot 

*•’ I ])hea\ M aboxe the soil, and Mdc-* cm- ^ 
1k)Ss M 

With pioiniiieiil w^ens globose,- till at 
the last 

The lottciiness, wliuh Tune is dnugM 
t’ inflict 

On olhei inighly ones, found also thee 
What exhihitions xarioiis hath the woiM ^ 
Witness’d of inutahilitx in all 
That XX e account most durable below * 
Ohaiige IS the diet on xxhicli all subsist, 
(''leaied changeable, and change at last 
Destioys tlioin Skies uncertain, noxx tiu* 
heat 

Transmittiiu* <*loudless, and the sol.u 
beam ' 

Noxx qiiciicliing in a boundless sea of 
clouds; 

Unlm and alternate storm, moistiiie and 
di ought, 

Inxigoiate by turns the spiings of lite 
In all that live,— jdant, aniinnl, and 


Thought cannot spend itself, compar- 
ing still 

The great and little of thy lot, thy 
_ growth 

From almost nullity into a state 

Of matchless grandeur, and declension 
thence, 

Slow, mio such magniflcent decay. 

Time was when, settling on thy leaf, n 
fly 

i'ould shake thee to the root, and time 
has been 

When tempests could not. At thy firmest 
age 

Thou hadst xxithin thy bole solid contents 
^ Tli.it might linxe iibb'd the sides and 
plank’d the deck 

Of some iiagg’d admiral; and tortuous 
aims. 

The shipwnght’s darling tieasuie, didst 
])iesent 

To the lour-qiiartei ’d xxinds, robust and 
bold, 

AX.np’d into tough knee-timh<*i, many a 
load 

I»ul the axe spuied thee, in those 
thiiltiei d.ixs 

Oaks fell not, hewn hx thousands to 
supplx 

The hotloinless demands of contest xxag d 

Foi senatoi lal lionois Thus to Time 

The task was left to whittle thee awax 
'* With his sly seyfhe, whose exer-nibhliiig 
edge, 

Noiseless, an atom, and an atom mine, 

I)is|oiningfrom the lest, has, uiiobservM, 

Aidiiex M a lahoi, whieli had, far and 
w ide, 

(llx* man ]ieifoimM) made all the forest 
ring 

Kinhoweird now, and of thx niieient 
self 

IWossiiig nought but the scoop’d iind, 
that <*eems 

All liiige throat calling to the clouds foi 
drink. 

Which it would gixe in rix ’lets to thx 


man,— 

And in conclusion mar them Nature’s 
thieads, 

Fine passing thought, ev’n in her corns- 
est works, 

Delight in agitation, yet sustain 

The force, that agitates not unimpair’d. 

But, worn by frequent impulse, to tiie 
cause 

Of their best tone their dissolution oxxe 

1 field 

■groutb** In the iihape of globcB 


loot. 

Thou teraplesf none, but rather much 
forbid ’st 

”• Tlie feller’s toil, winch thou couldst ill 
leqinte. 

Vet IS tliy root sincere, sound as the 
rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs and knotted fangs, 

Which, crook’d into a thousand whim- 
sies, clasp 

The stubborn soil, and hold thee still 
erect 
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So stands a kingdom, whose founda- 
tion yet 

Fails not, in virtue and in wisdom laid, 
Though all the superstructure, by the 
tooth 

PuhenzM of venality, a shell 
Stands now, and semblance only of itself 
Thine arms have left thee. Winds have 
rent them off 

Long since, and rovers of the forest wild 
With bow and shaft have burnt them 
Some have left 

A splinter’d stump, bleach’d to a snow\ 
white; 

And some memorial none, where once thp\ 
grew 

130 |jj *0 ^(,11 inijrprs 111 thee, and puts 

foi th 

Proof not contemptible of what she can. 
Even where death prcdominnt(‘s The 
Spring 

Finds thee not less alive to her sucet 
force 

Than yonder upstart of the neighboring 
wood. 

So much ih\ juniors, who their birth 
recei V ’d 

Half a millennium since the date of 
thine. 

But since, although well qualiticd b\ 
age 

To teach, no spirit dwells in thco, nor 
^oice 

Ma^ Ik* expected from thee, seated Iicic 
On thy distorted root, with hearers none 
Or ])rompter, save the scone, I will jwr- 
form 

M.vholf the oracle, and will discourse 
In my own ear such matter as 1 may 
One man alone, the Father of us all, 

1^5 Drew not his life from woman, never 
gaz’d. 

With mute unconsciousness of what he 
saw. 

On all around him ; learn ’d not by degrees. 
Nor owed articulation to his ear , 

Rut. moulded bv his Maker into man 
150 At once, upstood intelligent, suney’d 
All creatures, with precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assign ’d 
To each his name significant, and, fill ’d 
With love and w’lsdom, render’d back to 
heav’n 

In praise harmonious the first air he drew 
He was excus’d the penalties of dull 
Minority No tutor charg’d his hand 
With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d 
his mind 

With problems; history, not wanted vet. 


Lean’d on her elbow, watching Time, whose 
course. 

Eventful, should supply her with a theme 


TO MARY 
179S 180J 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past, 
Since our first sky was o\ereabl,^ 

Ah, would that tlii'i niiglit be the last* 

My Marj * 

Thy spirits have a laiiitei flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow — 

Twas my distre^^s that brought thee low. 

My Mary * 

Thy needles, once a sinning store. 

For my sake restless hcietofoie, 

Now lust disus’d, and shine no more. 

My Mary * 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind oftce for me still, 

1'* Thv sight now seconds not thy will, 

My Maij'* 

But well thou play’d’st the housewife’s 
part. 

And all thy threads with magic ait 
Hove wound themsehes about this heart, 
‘® MyMarv' 

Thj indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream, 

\et me they charm, whate’er the theme. 

My Mor> * 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright. 

Are still more lo\ely in mv sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mar\ ’ 

For, could I \iew nor them nor thee, 
WTiat sight worth seeing could I see? 

The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Marv * 

Partakers of thy sad decline, 

^ Thy hands their little force resign . 

3"* Yet, gently prest, press gently mine 

My Mnr\ * 

And then I feel that still I hold 
A richer store ten thousandfold 
Than misers fancy in their gold. 

My MarA-* 

Such feebleness of limbs thou prov’st. 
That now at every step thou mov’st 

»A reference to Cowpor’s vtolenf ettack of In- 
sanltv In 1771, 
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Upheld by tuo; yet still tiiou lov'st. 

My Mai 3 ! 

And still to love, though prest with ill. 

In wintry age to feel no chill, 

With me 18 to be lovely still, 

My Marj * 

Hut ah ! by constant heed I know. 

How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe. 

M> Mary 1 

And should my future lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past 
Vi worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mar\» * 


Yet bitter ielt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 

He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 

And so long he, with unspent pow’r, 
His destiny repellM, 

And ever, as the minutes flew. 
Entreated help, or cned— ‘‘Adieu*” 

At length, his transient respite past. 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in ev ’r> blast. 

Could catch the sound no more 
For then, by toil subdued, he diank 
The stiflins: wave, and then lie sank 


THE CASTAWAY 
noH 1801 

Obscurest night iinolv’d the sk>. 

Th’ Atlantic billows ioar*d. 

When such a destin’d wretch as 1. 
Wash’d headlong fiom on board, 

' Of friends, of hope, of all beieft. 

His floating lioiiie fore\er left 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went. 

Nor ever ship left Albion’s const. 
With wanner wishes sent 
He loved them both, but both in \ain. 
Nor him beheld, nor her again 

Not long beneath the whelming brine. 
Expert to swim, he lay , 

Nor soon he felt his strengtli decline, 

Or courage die away ; 

Hut wag’d with death a lasting striie. 
Supported bv despair of life 

Tie shouted : nor his friends had fail ’d 
To check the vessel’s course. 

Rut so the furious blast prevail’d, 
That, pitiless perforce. 

They left their outcast mate behind. 
And scudded still before the wind 

Some succor yet they could afford , 
And, such as storms allow. 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord. 
Delay’d not to testow 
But he (they knew) nor ship, nor shore, 
so Whate’er they gave, should visit more 


No poet wept him : but tlie |>auc 
Of narrative sincere. 

That tells his name, his w*ortli, Ins age. 

Ts wet with Aiimhi’s teai * 

And tears by bards or heroes ^hed 
Alike immortalize the dead 

I therefoie puii>ose not. oi dieam. 
Descanting^ on his fate. 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date 
But miser> still delights to tiaee 
Its semblance in another’s case 

No voice di\ine the storm nllii\ ’d, 

No light piopitious shone. 

When, snatch’d from all effectual aid. 

We |)erish’d. each alone 
But 1 beneath a roughei sea. 

And whelm’d in deepei giilU than he * 

GEORGE CRABBE (1754-1832) 

From TIIK VILLAGK 
1780-2783 11S3 

Book I 

The village life, and e\ei> care that 
reigns 

O’er youthful peasants and decdinnm 
swains; 

What labor yields, and wliut, that labor 
past. 

Age, in its hour oi languoi, finds at last. 
*' What form the real picture of the poor. 
Demand a song— the Muse can pve no 
more. 


Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn. 
Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescuie them; 


^Tbe poem is found- 
ed on an incident 
in Lord OeorceAn- 
Kon'g Voyage Round 
the World (1748) 

* eommentlnir freely 


•Cowper bad a dein- 
Rlon that be bad 
lout tbe favor of 
God See bis let 
ter to Newton, writ 
ten April 11, 1799. 
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Fled are those times, when, in harmo- 
nious strains, 

The rustic poet praised his native plains 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate 
verse. 

Their country’s beauty or their nymphs’ 
rehearse; 

Yet still for these we frame the tender 
strain. 

Still in our lavs fond Corydons complain. 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains 
reveal, 

The onlv pains, alas! they never feel 

On Miiioin’s banks, in Cassar’s boun- 
teous reigrn, 

If Tit.\rus found the Golden aprain. 

Must sleepy bards the flattennsr dream 
prolong, 

Meehnnic echoes of the Mantuan son?’ 

Fiom Tnith and Natiiie shall ue widel\ 
stray, 

20 Wlioie Virgil, not where Fancv, leads 
the wayt 

^ ev, thus the Muses smg of* happv 
swains. 

Because the Muses never knew their 
pains 

The> hoast their peasants’ pipes, but 
fieasants now 

Hesimi Iheir pipes and plod behind the 
plough ; 

20 And tew, amid the rural-tribe, ha\e time 

To niimlier syllables, and pln\ with 
1 hvme . 

Saxe honest Duck, xvhat son of verse 
could share 

The poet’s rapture, and the peasant's 
care* 

Or the great labors of the field degrade. 

20 With the new peril of a ]K)orer trade? 

From this chief cause these idle praises 
spring, 

That themes so easy few forbear to sing; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects 
ask, 

To sun* of shepherds is an eusv task: 

35 The happy youth assumes the common 
strain, 

A inmph his mistress, and himself a 
swain , 

With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful 
prayer. 

But all, to look like her, is painted fair. 

T grant indeed that fields and flocks 
have charms 

^ For him that grazes or for him that 
farms; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes T 
trace 


The poor laborious natives of the place. 

And see the mid-day sun. with fervid 
ray. 

On their bare heads and dewy temples 
play. 

While some, with feebler heads and 
fainter hearts, 

Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their 
parts* 

Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 

No; cast by Fortune on a frowning 
coast. 

Which neither groves nor happy valleys 
boast, 

Wliere other cares than those the Muse 
relates, 

And other shepherds dwell with other 
mates, 

Bv such examples taught, I paint the cot. 

As Truth will paint it, and as bards wull 
not : 

22 Nor > 011 , ye poor, of letter’d scorn com- 
plain. 

To vou the smoothest song is smooth in 
vain; 

O’ereome b> labor, and bow’d down by 
time. 

Feel vou the barren flattery of a rhyme? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for 
bread, 

1.0 ]\y binding myrtles round your ruin’d 
shed? 

Can their light tales >our weighty griefs 
o’erpower, 

Oi glad with airy miith the toilsome 
hour? 

Ix)! where the heath with withering 
brake grown o’er. 

Lends the light turf that warms the 
neighboring poor, 

22 From thence a length of burning sand 
appears. 

Where the thin liar\est waves its with- 
er’d ears; 

Rank weeds, that exeiyart and care def> 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted 
rve* 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms 
afar, 

72 And to the ragged infant threaten war; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of 
toil; 

There the blue bugloss* paints the sterile 
soil; 

Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf. 

The slimy mallow* waves her silky leaf; 

* \ kind of pinnt 
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76 0 ’er tho young bhuot the cliailoi*k* throws 
u shade. 

And clasping taies* cling round tlio sickly 
blade, 1 

With iiungled tints the iock\ cuusU 
abound. 

And a sad splendor \aiiilv shines aioiind 
So looks the nymph whom wictclied aii^ 
adorn, 

Betia> ’d b\ man, then let! l<ii man to 
scorn , 

Whose cheek in ^alll assumes the mimic 
rose, 

While her sad c\es the tioiihled hii'ast * 
disclose , 

AVliose outward splciidoi is but toll} V 
dress, 

Exposing most, when most it mlds dis- 
tiess 

*5 Heie joyless loani a wild amphibious 
race. 

With biilleii wo displn\ M in ever\ tacc. 
Who, far fioni civil arts and social fix. 
And scowl at strangers with susjucious 
eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant ot the 
rnain^ 

Diaxvs 1 1 0111 his ])loui*li tli’ iiitoMcuted 
swam 

W*ui]t only claimed the lalKii of the da\. 

But vice now steals his nightly lest 
away 

Wlicio aie the swains, x\ho, daily labor 
done, 

With lural uames plavM down the set- 
ting sun. 

Who stiiick with iiiatcldcss tuice the 
hounding hall. 

Or made the pond’rons (|Uoit obluiuelx 
tall, 

While some huge Aja\, ternble and 
strong, 

Engaged some artful 'stripling of the 
throng, 

And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far 
around 

70® Hoarse tnuropli rose, and rocks return’d 
the sound ^ 

Where now are these?— Beneath xon cliff 
they stand, 

To show the freighted pinnace wliere to 
land 

1 A kind of plant 

* The smuffsler 

'He became Intoxicated on smuggled brandy 

* So enormous was the smuggling business that 

agriculture, In aome places, was seriously im- 
plied by the constant employment of farmera' 
Doraes In carrying gooda to s distance from 
the shore 


To load the lead} steed writli guiltv 
haste. 

To tl> 111 ten 01 o’ei the pathless waste 
Or, when detected, in then struiigliiii; 
coin sc. 

To full then toes b\ cunning oi b\ 
Joicc , 

Oi. Melding |iait (which ((|nal kna\cs 
demand). 

To gain a lawless jMsspoit tliiougli the 
land 

llcic, wand 'i nm long, amid these frown- 
ing helds, 

0 i sought the simple hie that Xatuie 
} lehls 

Itupiiie and \\ioiig and Keai usuipM liei 
jdace, 

And a bold, .ntiul, suiK, saxage liUc, 
Who, onlv skillM to take the hnnv tiihc. 
The yenily diimei, m scplcmiial hiilie,' 
Wait on the shoie, and, as tlie waxes lun 
high, 

Oil the tost vessel bend then eagei eve, 
Wlntli to their (oasl diiects its x’ent’rous 
waj, 

Tlieiis, 01 the ocean’s misenible prex 
As on then neighboring beach xon 
sxx allows stand, 

aViuI wait loi itnotiiig xxinds to lea\c 
the land. 

While still loi llight tlio leudy wing I's 
spienti, 

So wailed 1 the laxoimg boiu, uml lied 
Fled from these sboies wlieie gnilt and 
famine leign. 

And ciieil, Ali^ linjdess tiicx who still 
remain , 

Who still lemain to li(»ar the ocean loai 
Whose gieedx waxes dexoui tlic lessening 
Rliore ; 

Till some fierce tide, with nioie impel ions 
sw'ax , 

Swee]is the low hut and all it holds a wax . 
When the sad tenant weeps fioni door to 
door, 

And begs a pool ])iofcctioii from the 
IKiort 

But these uie scenes wlicie Nature’s nig- 
guid hand 

fiavc a spare poition to the famish’d 
land ; 

Hers IS the fault, if hero mankind com- 
plain 

Of fruitless toil and labor spent in vain. 
But yet in other scenes more fair in view. 
Where Plenty smiles— alas! she smiles 
for few— 

' bribe given at the aeptcnnlal plccttnns of mem 
bera of Parliament 
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And those who taste not, yet behold hei 
store, 

Are as the slaves that dig the ^Iden 
ore,— 

The uealtli aiound them makes them 
doubly pool 

Or "Will you deem them amply paid in 
health, 

Labor's fan eliild, that laiu>iiishes with 
wealth? 

do then* and see them iisnm with tlie 
sun, 

Thiou^h a lon» enuise of daily toil to 
run. 

See them beneath the do^r-star’s la^in^ 
heat, 

When the knees tremble and the temples 
bent ; 

Behold them leaning on their se\thes, 
look o’er 

Tlie lahoi |)ast, and toils to eonie evplore, 

Se»‘ them tilteiiuite suns and sliowers en- 
unue. 

And honid up n(dies and anguish foi 
their n{;e, 

Tlnnimli tens and mnrsliv moois their 
ste]>s puisne, 

When their waim poies imhihe tlie even- 
ing dew , 

Then own tlmt labor may ns fatal be 

To these tin shnes, as thine exeesa to 
thee 

Amid this tube too oft a maiih pnde 

Strnes m stiom; toil the taint ins: heait 
to hide, 

'fheie nun \ou see the \onth of slendei 
i mine 

(’optend with weakness, weariness, and 
shame, 

Aet. nrszed .ilomr, and proudly loth to 
^ leld, 

lie ^tiixes to loin his fellows of the iield. 

Till loim-i ontendiiis nature droops at 
last, 

Deelinina he.iltli rejects Ins poor repast. 

Ills eheerlesx -pouse the eoniiiis: ilnmrer 
sees, 

\nd mutual murniiirs urs:e the slow dis- 
ease 

A’et uiant them health, His not for us 
to tell, 

*'•'* Thouah the bend droops not, that the 
heait IS well. 

Oi will \ou praise that homelv. healthv 
fare, 

IHenleons and plain, that happx peas- 
ants share* 

Oh* tiiflc not with wants \oii eannot 
feel. 


Noi mock the misery of a stinted meal; 

170 Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plen- 
teous, such 

As you who praise would never deign to 
touch 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rurq^l 
ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother 
sonnet please; 

Go* if the peaceful cot vour praises 
share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there. 

If ))eHce be liis— that drooping weary 
sire, 

(Ar theirs, that offspring round their 
feeble fire. 

Or liers, that matron pale, whose trem- 
bling hand 

Turns on the w’relehed hearth th* expir- 
ing brand * 

1''** Xor \ et ean Time itself obtain for these 

Life's latest comforts, due respect and 
case. 

Fur \onder see that homy sw'ain, wdiose 
age 

('an w'ltli no caies except his own engage; 

Who, propp’d on that rude staff, looks 
up to see 

is'i bare aims broken from the witheiing 
tree. 

On which, a box, he climb’d the loftiest 
bough. 

Then hie first jov, hut Ins «yid emblem 
now. 

He once was cdiief in all the rustic 
tiade. 

Ills steady hand Hie strnighfesf furiow 
made, 

ISO -iri,]] Ttiany a pure he xxon, and still is 
proud 

r«) lind the tiiumphs of Ins youth al- 
low ’d , 

A fiansient pleasine sparkles in his eyes, 

lie heais and smiles, then thinks again 
and sighs 

Foi now he louinex s to his grave in pain ; 

***•' The iieli disdain him, nav, the poor dis- 
dain 

Altcinate mnstei^ now* their slave com- 
mand. 

True the w^eak elToits of his feeble hand, 

\iiiL when Ins ago attem])ts its task in 
vain, 

AVith ruthless taunts, of lazy poor com- 
plain 

200 Oft max xoii see him, when he tends 
the sheep, 

His winter-charge, beneath the hillock 
weep. 
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Oft liear Lim inurniiii to the winils that 
blow 

O’er his white locks and bnzy them in 
snow, 

When, roused by rage and muttering in 
the mom, 

He mends the broken hedge with icy 
thorn:— 

^^Why do I li\e, when 1 desire to l)e 
At once from life and life’s long laboi 
free? 

Like leaves in spring, the young arc 
blown aw'ay, 

Without the sorrows of a slow decay, 

I, like yon wither’d leaf, remain behind, 
Nipp’d by the frost, and shnenng m 
the wind, 

There it abides till younger buds come on, 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone, 
Then, from the rising generation thrust 
Tt falls, like me, iiiinotieed, lo the duM 
'‘These fruitful fields, these numeious 
flocks I sec, 

Aie others’ gain, but killing cares to me, 
To me the children of my voiith an' 
lords, 

(''ool in their looks, but hasty in their 
words • 

Wants of their own demand their care; 
and who 


Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 

And crippled age with more than duld- 
ho^ fears; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the hap- 
piest they! 

The mopmg idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, 
to grie\e. 

Where the loud g]*oan8 from some sad 
chamber flow. 

Mix’d with the clamors c*" the crowd 
below, 

Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sor- 
row scan, 

And the cold chanties of man to man : 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d age pro- 
vide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scinp 
from pnde, 

Hut still that scrap is bought with nian\ 
a sigh, ^ 

And pride embitters what it can’t «lenx 
Sn\ ye, oppress’d bv some iantaslh 
woes, 

Some jairing ner\^ that bafiles yoiii i(‘- 
])ose. 

Who press the downy couch, wliile slaxes 
advance 

With timid eve, to read the distant 


Feels his own want and succors otheis 
too? 

A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go, 

Xone need my help, and none rclie\e m\ 
wo, 

Then let my bones beneath the turf lie 
laid, 

2-6 And men forget the wmcIcIi they would 
not aid.” 

Thus groan the old, till, bv disease 
oppress’d. 

They taste a final wo, and then they rest 
Theirs is yon house that holds the 
parish-poor. 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the 
broken door; 

*•6 There, where the putrid ^apors, flagging, 

play, 

And the dull wheeP hums doleful througli 
the day;— 

There children dwell who know no par- 
ents’ care; 

Parents who know' no children’s love, 
dwell there! 


glance , 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctoi 
tease. 

To name the nameless exer-new disease, 

Who with mock patience dire complaints 
endure, 

Which real pain and that alone can cure. 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

2**0 How would ye bear to draw your latest 
breath, 

Where all that’s wretched paves the wax 
for death f 

Such IS that room which one rude 
beam divides. 

And naked rafters form the slopinu 
sides ; 

Where the vile bands that bind the 
thatch are seen, 

206 And lath and mud are all that he be- 
tween. 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely 
patch’d, gives way 

To the rude tempest, yet excludes the 


Heartbroken matrons on their joyless 
bed, 

266 Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed. 


day: 

Here, on a matted flock, ^ with dust o’ei 
spread, 


1 The splnnliig-wheel. 


> A bed filled with fiocke of rotne wool 
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The drooping retch reclines his languid 
head; 

270 For him qq h^id the cordial cup applies, 
Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his 
^es; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain 
beguile, 

Or promise hope till sickness wears a 
smile. 

Hut soon a loud and hasty summons 
calls, 

Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round 
the walls. 

Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat. 

All pnde and business, bustle and con- 
ceit. 

With looks unalter M by these scenes of 
wo, 

With sp^ that, entering, speaks his 
haste to go, 

He bids the gazing throng around him 

fly. 

And Carnes fate and physic in his e>e 
A potent quack, long vers^ in huinaii ills. 
Who first insults the victim whom he 
kills; 

Whose murderous hand a drowsy Beiich^ 
protect, 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect 
Paid by the parish for attendance here. 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer, 
111 haste he seeks the bed where Misery* 
lies, 

Impatience mark’d in his averted eyes, 
And, some habitual quenes humed o’er. 
Without reply, he rushes on the door 
His drooping patient, long inured to 
pain. 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance 
vain ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to cra\e 
Of man ; and silent sinks into the grave 
But ere his death some pious doubts 
arise. 

Some simple fears, which ‘‘bold bad” men 
despise ; 

Fain would he ask tlie parisli-priest to 
prove 

His title certain to the jovs abo\e 
m For this he sends the murmuring nurse, ^ 
who calls 


A jovial youth, who thmks his Sunday’s 
ttiSk 

As much as Gk>d or man can fairly ask, 
The rest he gives to loves and labors 
light. 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the 
ni£^t; 

^0 None better skill’d the noisy pack to 
guide, 

To urge their chase, to cheer them or to 
chide; 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half 
the day. 

And, skill’d at whibt, devotes the night 
to play: 

Then, while such honors bloom around 
his head. 

Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s 
bed. 

To raise the hope he feels not, or witli 
zeal 

To combat fears that e’en the pious feel* 
Now once again the gloomy scene ex- 
plore, 

Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o ’er, 
The man of many sorrows sighs no more 
Up \onder hill, behold how sadly slow 
The iiicr moves winding from the vale 
below; 

There lie the happy dead, from trouble 
free. 

And the glad parish pajs the frugal fee* 
No more, 0 Death * thy \ ictim starts to 
hear 

Churchwarden stem, or kinglv o\ erseei . 
No more the farmer claims Ins humble 
bow, 

Tliou art his lord, the best of tyrants 
thou* 

Now to the church behold the moum- 
eis come. 

Sedately torpid and devoutly dumb , 

The village children now their games 
suspend. 

To see the bier that bears llieir ancient 
fnend , 

For he was one in all their idle sport. 
\nd like a monarch ruled their little 
court. 

The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball. 
The bat, the wicket, were his labors all; 


The holy stranger to these dismal walls: 
And doth not he, the pious man, appear. 
He, ‘‘passing rich with forty pounds a 
year”!* 

Ah* no; a shepherd of a different stock, 
And far unlike him, feeds this little flock* 

* The local body of Jaaticca of tbe Peace 
> Goldsmith, The Deeerted Ftifaaa. 142. 


Him now they follow to his grave, and 
stand 

Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand *, 

While bending low, their eager eyes ex- 
plore 

The mingled relics of the parish poor: 

The bell tolls late, tbe moping owl flies 
round, 
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Fear marks the Right and magnifies the 
sound; 

The busy pnest, detain’d by weightier 
eare, 

Defers his duty till the day of prayer . 

3^5 And, waiting long, the crowd retire 
distress ’d, 

To think a poor man’s liones should he 
unbless ’<1 

From THE BOROUGH 
1810 

Letter I General Description 

''Describe the Borough”— though our 
idle tribe 

May lo\e description, can we so describe. 

That }oii shall fairly streets aD<l build* 
mgs trace, 

And all that gi\es distinction to a place* 
5 This cannot be, >ot, mo\ed In >our re- 
quest, 

A })ait I paint— let fancy form the rest 
(''ities and towns, the \arious haunts 
of men, 

Require the pencil, the\ def\ the pen 

fotild he, who sang so well the Oreeian 
flcol,’ 

So well lia>c sung of alley, lane, or street^ 

Cun measured lines these ^allous build- 
ings shoiii. 

The To^n-Hall Turning, or the Prospect 
Ro\a f 

Can J the seats of wealth and want ex- 
plore, 

And lengthen out my la>a from door to 
door ^ 

Then let tliv luncy aid me— I repair 

Fioni this tall mansion of our last-vear’s 
ina^ 01 , 

Till we the outskirts of the Borough 
reach, 

And these half-buried buildings next the 
beach, 

Where hang at open doors the net and 
cork, 

^ While s<]ualid sea-danies mend the meshy 
w oi k. 

Till comes the hour, when fishing through 
the tide. 

The weary husband throws liis freight 
aside, 

A living mass, which now demands the 
wife. 

Til ’ allei nate labors of their humble life 

2** Can scenes like these withdraw* thee fioin 
thy wood, 

Thy upland foiest or thy valley’s flood? 

1 Homer, Ihad , 2 


Seek then tliy garden’s shrubby bound, 
and look, 

As it steals by, upon the bordering 
brook. 

That winding streamlet, limpid, linger- 
ing, slow, 

20 Where the reeds whisper when the zeph- 
yrs blow; 

Wiiere in the midst, upon lier throne of 
green, 

Sits the large lily as the water’s queen. 
And makes the current, forced awhile 
to stay. 

Murmur and bubble as it shoots aw*a> , 
Draw then the strongest contrast to 
that stream, 

And our broad river w’lll before thee 
seem 

With ceaseless motion comes and goes 
the tide, 

Flowing, it fills the channel vast and 
wide, 

Then back to sea, with strong majestic 
sweep 

■•o It I oils, in ebb yet terrible and deep, 
Here sainpire-baiiks’ and salt-wort^ bound 
tlie flood, 

Tlieie stakes and mm-wccsIs witheiing on 
the mud , 

And higher up, a ridge of all things 
base. 

Which some strong tide has roll’d upon 
the place 

Thy gentle ri\er boasts its pigmy 
l)oat, 

Urged on by pains, linlf grounded, half 
afloat. 

While at her stem an angler takes hi« 
stand. 

And inaiks (he Rsh he ]mr]>nses to land. 
From that cleai sjiace. where, in the 
cheerful ra\ 

Of the w’orm sun, the scah people pla\ 

Far otlier craft our pnnider river shows. 
Hoys, ]>inks, and shnips, brigs, brigan- 
tines, him! sinn\H - 

Xor angler we on our w’lde stream de- 
scry , 

But one poor dredger wdiere his oysters 
he 

He, cold and wet, and dining with the 
the tide, 

Beats hiR weak arms against his tarn 
side. 

Then drains the remnant of diluted gin. 
To aid the warmth that languishes within. 
Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 

^ ^ kind of Hca fihnih 
^ Kinds of small coasting % (*s«elb 
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HIb tingling fingers into gathenng heat 
He shall again be seen when evening 
comes, 

And social j^rties crowd their favorite 
rooms: 

Where on the table pipes and papers he. 

The steaming bowl or foaming tankard 

’Tis then, with all these comforts spread 
around, 

They hear the painful dredger’s welcome 
sound, 

And few themsehes the savory boon 
deny, 

The food that feeds, the living luxiir> 
Yon is our (luay* those smaller ho\«« 
from town, 

Its various wares, for countr>-use. bung 
down ; 

Those laden wagons, in return, impart 

The country-produce to the city mart; 

Hoik to the clamor in that miry nmd. 

Rounded and narrow’d by yon vessels’ 
load, 

The lumbering wealth she empties round 
the place, 

Package and parcel, hogbliead, chest, and 
caM» 

While the loud seaman and the angr\ 
hind, 

Mingling in business, hellou to the wind 
Near these a crew amphibious, in the 
docks, 

Rear, for the sea, those castles on the 
stocks. 

See* the long keel, which soon the wa\e8 
must hide. 

See* the strong ribs which form the 
roomy side, 

Bolts \ielding slowd> to the sturdiest 
stroke. 

And planks which ciii\o and crackle in 
the smoke 

Around the whole use doiidx w’reuths, 
and far 

Bear the waim innigeiicc of o’ei -boiling 
tar 

Dabbling on ^lioie halt-naked sea-bo^s 
crowd. 

Swim round a ship, or swing ii|H)n the 
shroud ; 

Or in a boat purUun ’d, with paddles play, 
•0 And glow familial with the waterv way 

Young though tbev be, tbev feel whose 
sons they are. 

They know what British seamen do and 
dare, 

Proud of that fame, thev laise and thev 
enjoy 

The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 


' Before you bid these busy scenes adieu. 

Behold the wealth that lies in public 
view, 

Those far-extended heaps of coal and 
coke. 

Where fresh-fill ’d lime-kilns breathe, 
their stifimg smoke. 

Tins shall pass off, and yon behold, in- 
stead, 

^ The night-fire gleammg on its chalky bed; 

When from the light-house brighter 
beams will rise, 

To show the shipman where the shallow 
lies. 

Thy walks are ever pleasant ; every scene 

Is nch in beauty, lively, or serene— 

Rich— IS that varied view with woods 
around. 

Seen from thv seat, within the shrubb’ry 
bound; 

Where shines the distant lake, and 
where appear 

From ruins bolting, unmolested deer; 

Lively— the village-green, the inn, the 
place, 

** Where the good widow schools her infant 
I ace, 

Shops, whence are heard the hammer 
and the saw. 

And village-pleasures uiirepioved by law. 

Then how serene* when in voiir favorite 
room, 

Gales from your jasmines soothe the 
evening gloom ; 

When from your upland paddock* you 
look down, 

And just percehe the smoke which hides 
the town. 

When weary peasants at the clohc of day 

Walk to their cots, and part upon the way ; 

When cattle slowly cross the shallow 
brook, 

^ And shepherds pen their folds, and rest 
uiK>n their crook 

We prune our hedges, prime our slen- 
der trees. 

And nothing looks untutoi’d and at ease; 

On the wMde heath, or m the fiow’ry vale. 

We scent the ^aporR of the sea-bom gale; 

*> Hroad-beaten ])aths lead on from stile 
to stile, 

\iid sewers from streets, the road-side 
banks defile; 

Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 

Where garden-crops with com and clover 
grow; 

Fences are form ’d of wreck and placed 
around, 

* pantniv , Scid 
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(With tenters^ tipp’d) a strong repul- 
sive bound; 

Wide and deep dit^es the gardens run, 
And there in ambush he the trap and gun , 
Or yon broad board, which guards each 
tempting prize, 

‘'Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies 
There stands a cottage with an open 
door, 

Its garden undefended blooms before 
Her wheel is still, and overturn’d her stool, 
While the lone widow seeks the neigh- 
boring pool 

This gives us hope, all views of town to 
shun— 

No I here are tokens of the sailor-son. 
That old blue laeket, and that shirt of 
cheek, 

And silken kerchief for the seaman ’s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and siiells from many a dis- 
tant shore, 

And furry robe from frozen Labrador 
Our bus\ streets and sylvan-walks be- 
tween. 

Fen, marshes, bog, and heath all mteneue, 
Heie pits of ciag, with spongy, plashy base. 
To some enrielt th’ uncultivated space 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious 
rush, 

150 The gale’s* iich Iwlni, and suii-dcw’s* 
crimson blush. 

Whose velvet leaf with ladiant beaut> 
dress ’d. 

Forms a pillow’ for the plover’s 
breast 

Not distant far, a house commodious 
made, 

(Ixmely yet public stands) tor Sundav- 
trade , 

Thither, for this day free, gay parties go. 
Their tea-house walk, their tippling ren- 
dezvous , 

There humble couples sit in comer- 
bowers, 

Or gaily ramble for th’ allotted hours. 
Sailors and lasses from the town attend, 
The servant-lover, the apprentice-friend , 
With all the idle social tribes who seek. 
And find their humble pleasures once a 
week 

Turn to the w’aterv world*— but who 
to thee 

(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint— 
the sea? 

Various and vast, sublime m all its forms, 
When lull’d b> zephvrs, or when roused 
by storms, 

1 sharp booked nails Epistle 1, 140 

> Pope, Moral Kitiiajfn, * \ kind of plant 
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Its eolors ehluigmg; when from douds 
and sun 

Shades after shades upon the surface run , 
Embrown’d and horrid^ now, and now 
serene. 

In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 
And oh the foggy banks on ocean he, 
Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ expe- 
nenced eye 

Be it the summer-noon a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place , 
Then just the hot and stony beach above. 
Light tw'inklmg streams in bright con- 
fusion move, 

(For heated thus, the warmer air 
ascends, 

And with the coolei in its fall con- 
tends)— 

Then tiie broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An efiual motion, swelling as it sleeps. 
Then slowly sinkmg, curling to the strand, 
Faint, laTv waves o’ercreep the ndgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence, smooth and 
slow 

Ships in the calm seem anchor’d, for 
thev glide 

On the still sen, iiiged solelv by the tide, 
Vrt thou not pieseiit, this calm scene 
before. 

Where all beside is i>ebbl> length of shore, 
And fai as e>e can leiicli, it can discern 
no more** 

A"et sometimes couics a luffling cloud 
to make 

The cjiiiet suilaco oi the ooeuii shake, 

As an aw’aken’d uinnt with a frown 
Might show Ills wrath, and then to sleep 
sink down 

View now the winter-storm* above, one 
cloud, 

^**5 Black and unbroken, all the skies o’er- 
shroud , 

Th’ unwieldy porpoise througii the day 
before 

Had roll ’d iii v lew of boding men on sboie , 
And sometimes hid and sometimes 
showM his form, 

Dark as the cloud, and furious as the 
storm 

All where the eve delights, vet dreads 
to roam. 

The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising— all the deep 
Is restless change ; the wav es so swell 'd 
and steep, 

Breaking and sinking, and the sunken 
swells, 

> roufrh (n T atlnlgm) 
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^ Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells 
But nearer land you may the billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chase; 
May watch the mightiest till the shoal 
they reach, 

Then break and hurr\ to their utmost 
stretch ; 

210 Curl’d as they come, they strike with 
furious force, 

And then le-floaing, take their grating^ 
course, 

Rakmg the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roll’d by then lage, and shall to ages last. 

Far off the petiel in the troubled way 

215 Swims with her brood, oi Uniters m the 
spray; 

She rises often, often drops again. 

And sports at ease on the temfiestuous 
main 

High o’ei tlie restless deep, abo\e the 
reach 

Of gunner’s hope, \iist flights oi wild- 
ducks stietch, 

220 Fur as the e\e can glume on either side 
In a bioad space and le\el line they glide. 
All in then uedac-like liguio liom the 
noith, 

Da> after dnv, flight ailei flight go forth 

I’n-shore then passage tubes of sea- 
gulls 111 go, 

2-i’» And diop foi pie\ within the sweeping 
binge. 

Oft in the loiigli opposing blast lhe\ fl\ 
Far back, then turn, ami nil then lorce 
apply. 

While to the storm the\ gi\e their weak 
com|)Inining ci> , 

Or chip the sleek wdnte ])iiiion to the 
breast, 

230 And in the restless oeean <lip loi rest 

Darkness begins to leign, the louder 
w ind 

Appalb the weak and awes the finnei 
mind 

But frights not hnu, whom e\ening and 
the spin> 

In part concenl--'^on piowler on Ins way 

2^5 1 ^ 0 ’ lie has something seen , he inns apace. 
As if he fear’d loinpaiiion in the chase. 
He sees his pii/c, and now he tuins again. 
Slowly and son owing - ‘‘Was voiii 
search in ^nnl'*’ 

Gruffly he answeis, •• ’Tis a soiiv sight t 

240 A seaman’s body tlieie’ll be inoic to- 
night’” 

Hark* to those sounds* they’re from 
distress at sea 

How quick tbe\ come* What terrois 
ma> tlieiv be* 


Yes, *tis a driven vessel. 1 discern 
Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from 
the stem; 

5 Others behold them too, and from the town 
In \anous parties seamen hurry down, 
'I'heir wives pursue, and damsels urged 
by dread. 

Ijest men so dear be into danger led. 
Their head the gown has hooded, and 
their call 

** In this sad night is jueicing like the squall ; 
They feel their kinds of power, and w hen 
they meet. 

Chide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten, or 
entreat. 

See one poor girl, all terror and alarm. 
Has fondly seized upon her lover’s arm, 
''Thou shalt not \enture,” and he ans* 
wers, "No! 

I will not”— still she cries, "Thou shalt 
not go ” 

No need of tins, not here the stoutest 
boat 

Can through such breakers, o’er such 
billows float, 

Yet mav the\ Mew these lights upon the 
beach. 

Which Meld them liope, whom help can 
ne\er leacli 

From palled clouds the moon her 
ladiance tliiows 

On the wild wa\es, and all the danger 
shows. 

Hut shows them beaming in her shining 
\est, 

^ Temfic splendoi * gloom in glory dress’d* 
This for a moment, and then clouds again 
Hide e\eiv beam, and fear and darkness 
leign 

But hear we now those sounds? Do 
lights appear* 

I sec them not * the storm alone I hear 
And lo* the sailors homeward take their 
way, 

Man must endure— let us submit and pray. 

Such are our winter-\iews; but night 
comes On- 
Now business sleeps, and daily cares are 
gone , 

Now parties form, and some their friends 
assist 

To waste the idle hours at sober whist. 
The ta\em’s pleasure or the conceit’s 
charm 

Unnumber’d moments of their sting dis- 
arm; 

Play-bills and open doors a crowd invite. 
To pass off one dread portion of the night , 
And show and song and Inxiirv combincsl, 
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^ Lift off from man this bnrthen of mankind. 

Others advent ’rous walk abroad and 
meet 

Returning parties pacing through Hie 
street, 

When various voices, in the dying day. 
Hum m our walks, and greet us in our 
way; 

When tavem-hghts flit on from room to 
room, 

And guide the tippling sailor staggering 
home. 

There as we pass, the jmghng bells betray 
How business rises with the closing dfl\ 
Now walking silent, bv the iner’s <«ide. 

^ The ear jiercenes the iippling of the tide, 
Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter’d hoy, to fix her in her row . 
Or hollow sound, which from the parish- 
bell 

To some departed spirit bids farewell' 

296 Thus shall yon something of our Borough 

know. 

Far as a verse, with Fancy ’s aid, can show , 
Of sea or river, of a quay or street, 

The best description must be incomplete , 
But when a happier theme succeeds, and 
w hen 

800 iifen are our subjects and the deeds of men , 
Then mav we hnd the Muse in happier 
style. 

And we mav sometimes sierh and some- 
times smile 

WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES (1762-1850) 

AT TYNEMOUTH PRIORY 
1789 

As slow T climb the cliff’s ascending side. 
Much musing on the track of terror past. 
When o’ei the dark w^ave rode the howlinc 
blast, 

Pleased I look back, and view the tranquil 
tide 

8 That laves the pebbled shore and now the 
beam 

Of evening smiles on the gray battlement. 
And yon foisaken tower that time has rent , 
The lifted oar far off with transient gleam 
Is touched, and hushed is all the billow 
deep* 

18 Soothed li^ the scene, thus on tiied Na- 
ture’s breast 

A stillness slowly steals, and kindred test. 
While sea-soundis lull her, as she sinks to 
sleep. 

Like melodies that mourn upon the lyre. 
Waked by the breeae, and, as they mourn, 
expire! 


THE BELLS, 08TEND 
i787 1789 

How sweet the tuneful bells’ responsive 
peal* 

As when, at opening mom, the fragiant 
breeze 

Breathes on the tremblmg sense of pale 
disease. 

So piercing to my heart their force I feel ' 
8 And haik ! with lessening cadence now thev 
fall* 

And now, along the white and level tide. 

They fling their melancholy music wide. 

Bidding me many a tender thought recall 

Of bunimer days, and those delightful years 
^8 When tioin an ancient tower, in life’s fan 
prime. 

The mouintiil magic of then mingling 
chime 

Fust w'aked mv wondeiing clnldlnxHl into 
tears* 

Hut seeming now. w'hen all those da vs .iie 
o ’cr. 

The sounds of jov once heaifl. and hcuid iin 
mote 

BEREAVEMENT 

17M» 

Whose was that gentle voice, that, whispei- 
ing sw^ect, 

Pioniised, methouglit, long davs of bliss 
sinceic* 

Soothing it stole on m^ deluded eai. 

Most like soft music, that might sometimes 
cheat 

'* Thoughts daik and diooping ’Twas the 
voice of Hope 

Of hive, and social scenes, it seemed to 
s]>eak, 

Of truth, ot friendship, of affection meek. 

That oh* pool ftiend, nnght to life’s down- 
waid slo])e 

Ijead us in peace, and bless our latest hours. 
^8 Ah me* the prospect saddened as she sung, 

Jjoud on niv staitled ear the death-bell 
rung , 

(*hill darkness wrapt the pleasinablc 
bowers. 

Whilst Horro! pointing tn yon hieathless 
clay, 

^'No peace he tiniie,” exclaimed, ‘*awnv, 
a wav ! ’ ’ 

RAMBOROUGH (A8TLE 
1789 

Ye holy towers that shade the wa\*e-woiii 
steep. 

Longmayyeieai youi aged blows sublime, 

Though, hurrying silent by^ relentless Time 
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Assail you, and the winds of winter sweep 
B Round your dark battlements; for far 
from hallB 

Of Pnde, here Chanty hath fixed her seat. 
Oft listening, tearful, when the tempests 
beat 

With hollow bodmgs round your ancient 
walls; 

And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 
Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high. 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost 
tower. 

And turns her ear to each expinng cry , 
Blessed if her aid some fainting wretch ma\ 
save. 

And snatch him cold and speechless from 
the wave 

HOPE 

1789 

As one who, long by wasting sickness worn. 
Weary has watched the lingenng night, and 
heard 

Unmoved the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch , now first at mom 
s Goes forth, leaving his melancholy bed , 

He the green slope and level meadow views 
Delightful bathed with slow-ascending 
dews; 

Or marks the clouds, that o’ei the moun- 
tain ’s head 

In varying forms fantastic wander white , 
Or turns his ear to every random song. 
Heard the green river’s windmg marge 
along, 

The whilst each sense is steeped in still 
delight 

So o’er my breast young Suniniei ’s hieath 
I feel. 

Sweet Hope* thy fragrance pute and lie.il 
ing incense steal * 

INFLUENCE OP TIME ON GRIEF 
1789 

0 Time * who know ’st a lenient hand to la> 
Softest on sorrow’s wounds, and slowlv 

thence. 

Lulling to sad repose the weaiy sense. 

The famt pang stealest unperceived awH\ 

® On thee I rest my only hope at last. 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter 
tear 

That fiows in vain o’er all my soul held 
dear, 

1 may look back on evei^ sorrow past. 

And meet life’s peacerul evenmg with a 

smile;— 

^*1 As some lone bird, at day’s d^arting hour, 


Smgs m the sunbeam, of the transient 
shower 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the 
while ;— 

Yet ah ! how much must that poor heart 
endure. 

Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a 
cure 

APPROACH OF SUMMER 
1789 

How shall I meet thee. Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant 
tide 

First came, and on the Coomb’s romantie 
side 

Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow 
bill** 

^ Fresh flowers shall fringe the margin of the 
stream, 

As with the songs of joyance and of hope 
The hedge-rows shall nng loud, and on the 
slope 

The poplars sparkle in the passmg beam , 
The shrubs and laurels that I loved to tend. 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance would 
delight. 

With many a peaceful charm, thee, my 
^ poor friend. 

Shall put forth then green shoots, and 
cheer the sight * 

But I shall mark their hues with sadder 
eyes. 

And weep the moie for one who in the cold 
earth lies* 

ABSENCE 

1793 

Tlieie is stiHiige music in the stirring wmd, 
AMien loweis the autumnal eve, and all 
alone 

To the dark wcuid’s cold covert thou art 
gone, 

Whose ancient tiees on the lough slope re- 
clined 

Rock, and at times scatter their tresses sere 
If in such shades, beneath their murmur- 
ing. 

Thou late hast passed the happier hours of 
spring. 

With sadness thou wilt mark the fading 
year; 

Chiefly if one, with whom such sweets at 
mom 

** Or evening thou hast shared, afar shall 
stray 

0 Spring, return I return, auspicious May I 


* bell boon 
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But sad will be thy eomuii:, and forlorn. 

If she return not with thy cheering ray, 
Who from these shades is gone, far, far 
away 

WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827) 

TO SPRING 
1783 

0 thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Through the clear windows of the morn- 
ing, turn 

Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 
Which in full choir hails thy approach, 
0 Spring* 

6 The hills tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear, all our longing eyes are 
turned 

Up to thy bright pavilions issue forth. 
And let thy holy feet visit our clime 

Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our 
winds 

Kiss thy perfumed garments, let us taste 
Thy morn and CAening hreath, scatter 
thy pearls 

Upon our love-sick land that mourns ior 
thee 

0 deck her forth with thy fair fingeis , pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom , and put 
Thy golden crown upon her languished 
head. 

Whose modest tresses inere bound up 
for thee 

HOW SWEET 1 ROAMED 
1783 

How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pnde, 
Till 1 the Pnnee of Love beheld. 

Who in the sunny beams did glide 

^ He showed me lilies for my hair. 

And blushing roses ior my brow , 

He led me through bis gardens fair. 
Where all his golden pleasures gnn^ 

With sweet May dews my wings were wet. 
And Pheebus fired m> vocal rage. 

He caught me in his silken net. 

And Aut me in his golden cage. 

He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with 
me; 

Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my 1o«ir of liberty. 


MY SILKS AND FINE ARRAY 
1783 

My silks and fine arra>. 

My smiles and languished air, 

By lo\e are driven awav; 

And mournfu] lean Despair 
5 Brings me vew to deck my gra\e 
Such end true lovers have 

His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold, 

O, why to him was’t given, 

Whose heart is wintry coldT 
His breast is love’s all- worshipped tomb. 
Where all love’s pilgrims come 

Bring me an a\c and spade. 

Bring me a windinu-sheet , 

When 1 mv grave ha\ o made. 

Let winds and tempests beat: 

Then down I’ll lie, as cold as clay 
True love doth pass away! 

TO THE MUSES 
1783 

Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased, 

** Whether iii Ileaxen ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth. 

Or the blue repons of the air 

Where the melodious winds have birth , 

Whether on crvstal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandenng in many a coral grove, 

Fair Nme, forsaking Poetry* 

How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you* 

IB The languid strings do scarcely move. 
The sound is forced, the notes are few4 

INTRODUCTION TO SONGS OP 
INNOCENCE 
1780 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Pipmg songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he, laughing, said to me * 

^ ''Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 

So I piped with merry cheer 
” Piper, pipe that song again;” 

So I pip^; he wept to hear. 
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'^Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Sing thy BOD^ of happy cheer!” 

So 1 sang the same again, 

Willie he wept with joy to hear. 

”Pil)ei, Mi thee down, and wnte 
In a book, that all may read ” 

So he vanished from my sight. 

And I plucked a hollow re^, 

And I made a rural pen. 

And I stained the water clear, 

And 1 wrote my happy songs 
20 Every child may joy to hear 

THE SHEPHERD 
178U 

How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot’ 
From the inurn to the evening he strays. 
He shall follow his sheep all the da.\. 
And his tongue shall be fillckl with praise. 

5 For he hears the lamb*^’ innocent call, 
And he hears the eives’ tender reply. 
He IS watchful while they are in peace, 
Foi they know* when their shepherd 
IS nigh 

THE LITTLE BLACK BOY 
1789 

M> mother bore me in the southern wild. 
And I am black, but 0, my soul is white’ 
White as an angel is the English cliild. 
But 1 am black, as li berea\ ed of light 

^ Mv mother taught me underneath a tiee. 
And, sitting <lown before the heat ot 
day. 

She took me on lier la]) and kisse<l me. 
And,' pouiting to the East, began to say . 

'Mxiok on the rising sun there (lod does 
live. 

And gives His light, and gnes Ilia heat 
awa> , 

And flowers and trees and beasts and 
men receive 

Comfort in morning, jov in the noon- 
day 

^^And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams 
of love. 

And these black bodies and this sun- 
burnt face 

Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove 

‘'For, when our souls have learned the 
beat to bear. 

The cloud will vanish, we shall hear 
His voice. 


Saying. ‘Come out from the grove, my 
love and care, 

2® And round my golden tent like lambs 
rejoice.’ ” 

Thus did my mother say, and kissed me, 

And thus 1 say to little English boy. 

When 1 from black, and he from white 
cloud free. 

And round tlie tent of God like lambs 
we joy. 

2® 1 ’ll shade ban fiom the heat till he can bear 

To lean in joj* upon our Father’s knee. 

And then 1 ’ll stand and stroke his silver 
hair. 

And be like him, and he will then love me 

LAUGHING SONG 
1789 

When the firiecn woods laugh with the 
\oice ot joy, 

And the dim])lmg stream i uiis laughing by ; 

When the an does laugh with our merr> 
wit, 

Vnd the green hill laughs with the 
noise of it. 

® When the meadows laugh w’lth li\el> 
gieen, 

And the grHssho])])or laughs in the merry 
scene , 

When Mar> and Susan and Emily 

With tlieir sweet round mouths sing 
‘•Ha ha he*” 

When ihe painted birds laugh in the shade, 

^® Wliere our table with cheines and nuts 
is S|)read 

Come Ine, and lie merrv, and join with me. 

To sum the sweet clioius of ‘‘Ha ha he!” 


THE DIVINE IMAGE 
1789 

To Merev, Pit>, Peace, and Love, 
All pray in their distress. 

And to these virtues of delight 
Retuin their thankfulness 

'» For Merev, Pitv, Peace, and Love, 
Is God, our Father dear; 

. .\nd Mercy. Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is man. His child and care. 

For Mercy has a human heart; 

*® Pity, a human face; 

And Love, the human form divme; 
And Peace, the human dress 
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, Then e\ery man of every clime, 

That prays m his distress, 

Prays to the human form di\ine 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace 

And all must love the human loiiii. 

In heathen, Turk, or Jei^ . 

Where Mercy, Ijove, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too 

A DHEAM 
1789 

Once a dream did weave a shade 
O’er my angel-guarded bed, 

That an emmet’ lost itb wa> 

Where on grass mothoiight 1 la\ 

0 Troubled, A\ildered, and forlorn. 

Dark, benighted, travel-woin. 

Over m&n\ a tangled bprav. 

All heart-broke, L heard her sav 

‘‘O my children! do thev cn. 

10 Do they hear their i'atliei sigh * 

Now they look abroad to see. 

Now return and w’oep loi me ” 

Pitting, I dropp(‘d a teai 
But I saw a glov^-^orm neai, 

16 Who replied ‘^What ailing wiglit 
Calls the watchman of the night ’ 

^ ^ I am set to light the gi oiiiid. 

While the beetle goes his i oiind ’ 

Follow now the l^tle’s hum. 

*0 Little wanderer, hie thee home’” 

THE BOOK OF THEL 
1789 

thel’s motto 

l>ocsi tli(‘ <*aglo know nbat In lii th«* pit. 

Or wilt tbou go aak tbr molo^ 

Tan wiadom be put in a ailver rod 
Or love in a golden 

I 

The Daughters of the Seraphim led loiind 
their sunny flocks— 

All but the youngest, she in pnleiie'^** 
sought the secret air. 

To fade away like morning beaiit> tioiii 
her mortal day 

Down by the nver of Adonn liei ^of^ 
voice is heard, 

6 And thus her gentle lamentation ialK 
like morning dew: 

’*0 life of this, our Spring! why fades 
the lotus of the water T 

^ ant 


W^hy fade these children of the Spring, 
born but to smile and fall? 

Ah ! Thel is like a watery bow, and like 
a partmg cloud, 

I^ke a reflection in a glass, bke shadows 
in the water. 

Like dreams of infants, like a smile upon 
an infant’s face. 

Like the dove’s voice, like transient day. 

like music in the air. 

Ah’ gentle may I lay me down, and 
gentle rest my head. 

And gentle sleep the sleep of death, and 
gentle hear the voice 
Of Him that walketh in the garden in 
the evening time ! ’ ” 

^6 The Lily of the Valley, breathing in the 
humble glass, 

Answered the lo\el\ maid, and said 1 
am a watery weed. 

And I am \ery small, and lo\e to dwell 
in lowly \ales* 

So weak, the gilded butterfly scarce 
perches on mv head 

Vet 1 am Msited from heaxen, and He 
that smiles on all. 

Walks in the \alle>, and each morn oxei 
me -spreads His hand, 

-6 Saying, ’Rejoice, thou humble grass, 
thou new-born lily-flower. 

Thou gentle maid of silent xallexs and 
of modest biooks. 

For thou shalt be clot lied in light and 
fed with morning manna. 

Till summer’s heat melts thee beside the 
fountains and the springs. 

To flourish in eternal vales ’ Then win 
should Thel complain f 

25 Why should the mistiess of the \ales of 
Har utter a sight” 

She ceased, and smiled in teais, then 
sat down in her siher shrine 

Thel answered ”0 thou little xirgin 
of the peaceful vallex, 

Gning to those that cannot craxe, the 
xoiceless, the o’ertired. 

Thy bieath doth nourish the innocent lamb, 
he smells thy milky garments. 

He crops thy flowers, while thou sittest 
smiling in liis face. 

Wiping his mild and meekin* mouth fioiii 
all contagious taints 

Thy wine doth punfy the golden honey . 
thy perfume. 

Which thou dost scatter on every litth* 
blade of grass that springs, 

> Rpo S 8 > gentle 
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Bevives the milked cow, and tames the 
fire-breathmg ste^. 

<5 But Thel is like a faint cloud kindled 
at the nsmg sun' 

T vanish from ^ly pearly throne, and who 
shall find my place?" 

Queen of the vales,” the Lil} finswered. 
^^ask the tender Cloud, 

And it shall tell thee why it (flitters in 
the morning skv, 

And why it scatters its bright beauty 
through the humid air 
Descend, 0 little ('loud, and ho\(M before 
the e\es of Thel ” 

The Cloud descended, and the Lil> 
liowed her modest head, 

And went to mind her numerou«« charge 
smoiig the \erdant grass 

11 

“O little Cloud," the xirgin said. ”1 
charge thee tell to me 
\Vh\ thou complainest not, alien in one 
hour tliou tad’s! aaa\ 

Tlien ae shall seek thee, but lud find 
Ah! Thel is like to thet*— 

I pass aa^ay , yet T complain, and no one 
hears ray voice ” 

The Cloud then showed Ins golden head. 

and his blight fonn iMneigcd, 
Hovering and glittering on the air, he> 
lore the face of Tliel 
”0 virgin, knoa^’st thou not our ''teeiU 
drink of the golden springs 
Where Linali doth renea liis horses’ 
Look’s! thou on in\ >oiitii. 

And fearest thou because I vanish and 
am seen no more^ 

Nothing remains O maid, I tell thee, 
alien I pass awa>. 

It IS to tenfold life, to lo\e, to peace, 
and raptures hol^ 

rnseen, des(*cndiiig, weigh n]\ light wiiig^ 
upon balmv fioaers, 

55 And court the fair-eyed Dew to take me 
to her shining tent 

The a*eepmg virgin, ti^mblina, kneels be- 
fore the risen sun, 

Till we arise, linked in a golden hand, 
and never part. 

But walk united, bearing food to all our 
tender flowers ” 

”Dost thou, 0 little ('loud^ T fear that 
I am not like thee, 

^ For I walk through the vales of Har, 
and smell the sweetest flowers, 


But 1 feed not the little flowers; I hear 
the warbling birds, 

But I feed not the warbling birds— they 
fly and seek their fo^. 

But Thel delights m these no more, be- 
cause I fade away. 

And all shall say, ^Without a use this 
shining woman lived: 

^5 Or did she only live to be at death the 
food of worms?’ ” 

The Cloud reclined upon his airv throne, 
and answered thus 

‘‘Then if thou art the food of worms, 0 
virgin of the skies, 

How great thy use, how great thy hless. 
ing! Everv thing that lives 

*^5 Lives not alone nor for itself ’ Fear luit, 
and I will call 

The weak Worm from its lowly bed, and 
thou shalt hear its voice 

Come forth. Worm of the silent valley, 
to th> pensive queen ” 

Tlie helpless Worm arose, and sat upon 
the Lilv’s leaf, 

\nd file bright Cloud sailed on to find 
his partner in the vale 

m 

Then Thel, astomslied, vieued the Worm 
upon its de\i> bed 

“Art thou n worm, image of weakness'* 
art thou hut a worm? 

1 set* thee, like an infant, wrapiied in 
the Lilv *b leaf 

Ah* \ieep not, little voice, thou canst 
not speak, but thou canst weep 

Is this a worm? I see thee lie helpless 
and naked, weeping, 

And none to answer, none to cherish 
thee with mother’s smiles ” 

The Clod of Clav heard the Worm’s 
voice, and raised her pitying head* 

She bowed o\er the aeeping infant, and 
her lite exhaled 

III milkv fondness, then on Thel she fixed 
her humble eves 

“O beaut V of the vales of Har! we live 
not for ourselves. 

**5 Thou sees! me, the meanest thing, and 
so I am indeed. 

M\ bosom of itself is cold, and of itself 
IS dark . 

But He that loves the lowly pours His 
oil upon my head, 

1 Sec Roman», 14 *7 
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And kisses me, and binds His nuptial ''Why cannot the ear be closed to its 
bands around my breast, own destruction f 

And says: ^Thou mother of my children, Or the ghsteninp: eye to the poison of a 
I have loved thee, smile Y 

And I have given thee a crown that none Why are eyelids stored with arrows ready 
can t&e away.’ diawn, 

But how this IS, sweet maid, I know not, Where a tlionsand flghting-men in am- 
and I cannot know ; bush he, 

I ponder, and 1 cannot ponder, yet I Or an e>e of gifts and graces showering 
live and love!” fruits and coined goldf 

Why a tonufue impressed with honey 
The Daughter of Beauty wiped her pity- from every windf 

mg tears with her white veil, Why an ear, a whirlpool fierce to draw 

And said '^Alas! I knew not this, and creations in* 

therefore did I weep Why a nostril u ide-inhahng terror, trem- 

That God would love a worm I knew, bling, and affriirhtf 

and punish the evil foot Why a tender curli upon the youthful 

That wilful briused its helpless forni;^ burning boy f 

but that He cherished it Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed 

With milk and oil, I never kneu, and of our desire?” 

therefore did I weep 

And I complained in the mild air, lie- The Virgin started from her seat, and 
cause I fade awa>, ^ with a shiiek 

And lay me down in thy cold bed, and Fled back unhindered till she came into 
leave my shining lot ” tho \ales of liar 


100 << Queen of the vales,” the matron Clay 
answered, ”1 heard thv sighs, 

And all thy moans flew oVr m\ roof, 
but I have called them <1own 

Wilt thou, 0 queen, enter my hoiw’ 
’Tis given thee to enter, 

And to return- fear nothing, entei with 
thy virgin feet ” 

IV 

The eternal gates’ toriiflc porter lifted 
the northern bar, 

105 Thel enterejl in, and sau the secrets of 
the land unknown 

She saw the couches of the dead, and 
where fibrous root 

Of every heart on earth mflzes deep its 
restless twists, 

A land of sorrows and oi tears, where 
never smile was seen 

She uandered in the land of clouds, 
through valleys dark, listening 

Dolors and lamentations; waiting oft 
beside a dewy grave, 

She stood in silence, listening to the 
voices of the ground, 

Till to her own grave-plot she came, and 
there she sat down, 

And heard this voice of sorrow breathed 
from the hollow pit 

» See Cowper> The Task, 6. fMM) IT (p 148) 


THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE 
1794 

”Love seeketh not itself to please. 

Nor lor itself hath an\ care, 

But for another gives its ease, 

And buildv. a heaven in hell’s despair ” 

So sung a little clod of clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a pebble of the brook 

Warbled out these metres meet 

”Love sec^keth only self to please, 

To bind another to its delight, 

To>s in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a hell in heaven’s despite ” 

HOLY THPRSDAY 
17S4 

Is this a hoh thing to see 
In a rich and fruitful land,— 

Babes reduced to misery, 

Fed with cold and usurous hand ? 

s Is that trembling cry a song? 

Can it be a song of joy? 

And 80 many children poor? 

It 18 a land of poverty ' 

And their sun does never shine. 

And their fields are bleak and bare. 

And their ways are filled with thorns— 
It IB eternal winter there. 
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For \iliereVr the sun does slune, 

And wJiere’ei the lam does fall, 

15 Babo can ne\er hunger tliere, 

Nor poverty the mind appal 

THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER 

1TU4 

A little black thinq amon» the snow, 
Crvinf^ ‘ ' weep ^ ^ eep * ” in notes ol w ov * 
“Where are thv fathei and nndliei ' 

Say f 

“They aie both £*one up cliiudi to pi ay 

5 “Because I ^as hupp> upon the heath. 
And smiled amon^ the wintei ’s snow. 
They clothed me in the clothes nt death. 
And tauprht me to sina the notes of woe 

“And lieeaiise 1 am happ\, and dance 
and sms:. 

They think thev have done me no injiirv. 
And uie uone to piaise (lod and JTis 
piiest and kin^, 

Who make up a heaven of oui niiseiv “ 

NURSE'S SONO 
1704 

When the \oicos of childien are heaid on 
the screen. 

And whispeiin&s are in the (Lde. 

The dn\s of in\ \oiith use tresli in mv 
mind , 

M\ tnce turns meen and pale 

0 

5 Then come home iii\ (diildien, the sun 
IS <rone down. 

And the dews oi iiurlit arise. 

Your spiimr auil aoui dn\ nie wasted in 

play. 

And vour WMiitei and niuht in dise:uiso 

THE TIGER 
1704 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand oi e\e 
Could frame thv feniful symmetry*’ 

5 In wdiat distant deeps oi skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eves?^ 

On what w'lngs dare he aspire^ 

What the h.ind daie sei/e the fire’ 

And what shouldei and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thv heart ’ 
And, when thy heart began to beat. 
What dread hand and what dread feetf 


^M 1 Jt ilie iMiuiiier/ what the chain? 

Ill what furnace was tli> biain * 

What the ariMl ’ what dread grasp 
Dale its dead]\ tenors clasp 

When the stais thiew down then sfieais, 
And WMteied lieu\eii with their tears, 
Did lie smile liis work to see^ 

Did He who made tlie lamb make thee? 

Imei. tmei, burning bright 
In tht‘ forests of tlie night. 

What immottal hand oi e>e 
Daie liamo thv fearful svrametry^ 

AH, SUNFLOWER 
1704 

Ah, Runflower, weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the tra\ellei 's journey is done, 

5 Wheie the ^outh pined awa\ with desire, 
And the pale \iigin shrouded in snow. 
Arise from their gra\es, and aspire 
Where inv Sunflower wishes to go* 

THE GARDEN OF LOVE 

1794 

I went to the Garden of Love, 

And hdW' wliat 1 ne\pi had seen; 

A ciiaix^l was Imilt in the midst. 

Where I used to play on the green 

5 And the gates of this chapel were shut, 
And ‘ Thou shalt not” wnt over the 
door. 

So I turned to the Garden of Love 
That so many sweet flowers bore 

And T saw it was filled with graves. 
And tombstones where flowers should be; 
And piiesth in black gowms were walking 
their rounds. 

And binding with briars my jovs and 
desires 

A POISON TREE 

1704 

T was angry with m.\ friend* 

T told nn wrath, my wrath did end. 

I was angry w'lth mv foe; 

I told it not, mv wrath did grow 

And I watered it in fears 
Night and morning w’lth my tears, 

And I sunned it with smiles 
And with soft deceitful wiles. 
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And it grew both day and night, 

Till it bore an apple bright, 

And in> foe beheld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine,— 

And into my garden stole 

When the night had veiled the }X)le. 

In the morning, glad, 1 see 

My foe outstretched beneath the tiee 

A CRADLK BONO 
1794 

Sleeps sleep* beauty bright. 

Dreaming o ’er the jo 3 *b of night 
Sleep* sleep! in thy sleep 
Little soriowb sit and ^eep 

B Sweet babe, in th.\ face 
Soft desires 1 can trait'. 

Secret jovs and secret smiles. 

Little pretty infant wiles 

As thy softest limbs T feel. 

Smiles as of the morning steal 
O’er thy cheek, and o’ei thy hi east 
Wlieie thy little heait does lest 

0! the cunning wiles that cieep 
in thy little heait asleep 
^5 When thy little heart does wake. 

Then the dreadful lightnings break 

From thy cheek and fioni tliv e\e 
O’er the youthful liar\ests nigh 
Infant wiles and infant smiles 
20 Hea\en and Earth of peace beguiles 

\UGURIES OF TNNOCENC’K 
180I-J ISIU 

To see a world in a grain of sand. 

And a liea\en in u wild dower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of \our hand. 
And eternity in an houi 

0 A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage , 

A do\ e-house filled with doves and pigeons 
Shudders hell through all its regions 
A dog starved at his master’s g»t(' 

^0 Predicts the ruin of the state 

A game-cock clipped and aimed toi fiuiit 
Doth the rising sun affright ; 

A horse misus^ upon the road 
Calls to heaven for human blood 
Every wolf’s and lion’s howl 
Raises from hell a human soul ; 

Each outcry of the hunted hare 
A fibre from the brain does tear; 

A skylark wounded on the wing 
20 Doth make a cherub cease to sins 


He who shall hurt the little wnm 
Shall never be beloved by men ; 

He who the ox to wrath has moved 
Shall never be by w*oman loved ; 

He who shall train the horse to wni 
Shall never pass the polar bar 
The wanton boy that kills the fix 
Shall feel the spider ’s enmity , 

Lie who torments the chafer’s spiite 
•0 Weaves a bower m endless night 
The caterpillar on the leaf 
Repeats to thet' thy mother’s gnel , 

The wuld doer wandenng heic and 
theie 

Keep the human soul tiom care, 

25 The lamb misused biccds public stnle 
And yet ioigixes the biitchei \ knife 
Kill not the moth noi biitteifly. 

For the last judgniont diaweih niirh , 
The beggai ’s dog ami x\idow \ cut. 
Feed them and thou shalt glow fat 
Kveiy tear from e\ei\ exe 
Heeomes a babe in etcriiitv. 

The bleat, the baik. bellow, ami loui. 
Are waxes that beat on heaxen V ^hoie 

*5 The bat, that flits at close of cxc, 

lias left the hi a in that won't beliexe, 
The owd, that calls n])on the night, 
Speaks the nnbeliexei *s limht, 

Tlie gnat, that sings his siinimei ’s song. 
Poison gets from Slaiidei *s tongue, 
The })oison of the snake and newt 
Is the sweat ol Enxx ’s foot , 

The poison of the honex-hee 
fs the aitist’s icaloiisx , 

’•'» The htningest |M)ison exer known 
t^aine troni Caesar’s laurel crown 

Nought can defuim the liumuii race 
l^ike to the armorer’s iron brace. 

The snldiei mined xxith sword and gim 
1,0 Palmed strike*? tlic summer’s sun 

When gold and gems ndoin the ploiiuh. 
To i)^aceful arts shall Eiixy 1k>xx 
The beggai 's rags flutteiing in an 
Do to rags the lieaxeiis tear, 

*•’ The prince’s robes and beggar’s rags 
\ie toadstools on the inisei 's bags 

One mite xviiing from the laborer’s 
hands 

Shall buy and sell the itiiser’s lands, 
Or, if protected fiom on higli, 

"2 Shall that whole nation sell and buy; 
The ))oor man’s farthing is worth more 
Than all the gold on Afric’s shore. 

The whore and gambler, by the state 
Licensed, build that nation’s fate. 
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^ The harlot’s cry Irom btreet to btreei 
Shall weave Old England’s winding sheet, 
The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 
Shall dance before dead England ’b hearse 

He who mocks the infant’s faith 
Shall be mocked m age and death , 

He who shall teach the child to douht 
The rotting grave shall ne’er get out , 

Ho who respects the infant’s faith 
Triumphs over hell and death. 

The babe is more than swaddling-bands 
Throughout all these human lands , 

Tools were made, and bom were hands, 
Every farmer understands 

The questioner w ho sits so sly 
Shall neier know how to reply i 
He who replies to words of doubt 
Doth put the light of knowledge out, 

A riddle, or the cricket’s cry. 

Is to doubt a fit reply 

**** The child’s toys and the old man’s reasons 
Are the iruits of the two seasons 
The emmet V inch and eagle’s mile 
Make Lame philosophy to smile 
A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent 
He who doubts from A\hat he sees 
Will ne’er belic\e, do a hat you please. 

If the sun and moon should doubt. 

They 'd named lateh go out 

*""» Every night and e\erv morn 
Some to miseiy are bom , 

Every morn and eveiy night 
Some are bom to sweet delight , 

Some are born to sweet delight. 

Some are born to endless night 
Joy and woe are wo\eii tine, 

A clothing toi tlie soul divine, 

Under every gi let and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine 
It is right it should be so, 

Man was made for lov and woe. 

And, when this we rightly know. 

Safely through the world we go 

We are led to believe a lie 
When wo see uUh not through the eye 
Which was bom in a night to perish m a 
night 

When the soul slept in beams of light 
(lod appears, and God is light 
To those poor souls who dwell in night. 
Hut doth a human form display 
To those who dwell in realms of day 

> nut's 


THE MENTAL TBAVELLEB 
1801 1868 

I travelled through a land of men, 

A land of men and women too ; 

And heard and saw such dreadful thmgs 
As cold earth-wanderers never knew 

^ For there the babe is bora in joy 
That was begotten in dire woe , 

Just as we reap m joy the fruit 
Which we in bitter tears did sow 

a 

And, if the babe is bom a boy. 

He’s given to a woman old. 

Who nails him down upon a rock, 
Patches his shrieks in cups of gold 

She binds iron thorns around hih head. 

She pierces both his hands and feet; 
She cuts his heart out at his side. 

To make it feel both cold and heat 

Her fingers number every nerve. 

Just as a miser counts his gold, 

She lives upon his shrieks and cries, 

And she grows young as he growb old 

Till he becomes a bleeding youth. 

And she becomes a virgin bright . 

Then he rends up his manacles, 

And hinds her dow*n for his delight 

He plants himself m all her nerves. 

Just as a husbandman his mould, 

And she becomes Ins dwelling-place 
And garden frnittul sev entv-fold. 

An aged shadow soon he fades, 

3 ^ Wandering round an earthly cot, 
Full-filled all with gems and gold 
Which he by industry had got 

And these aie the gems of the human soul. 
The rabies and pearls of a love-sick eye, 
The countless gold of the aching heart, 
The martyr’s groan and the lover’s sigh 

They are his meat, they are his drink . 

He feeds the beggar and the poor . 

To the wayfanng traveller 
•** Foievei open is his door 

His grief 18 their eteinal joy, 

They make the roofs and walls to nng, 
Till from the fire upon the hearth 
A little female babe doth spring. 

And she is all of solid fire 
And gems and gold, that none his ha ml 
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Dares stretch to touch her baby form. 

Or wrap her in his swaddling^band 

But she comes to the man she loves. 

If young or old or neh or pool , 

They soon dme out the aued luM, 

A beggar at another’s dooi 

He wanders weeping far awav. 

Until some other take him in , 

Oft blind and age-bent, sore distressed, 
Until he can a maiden i^in * 

And, to allay his freezing age. 

The poor man takes her in his arms. 
The cottage fades before his siglit. 

The gai^en and its lovely charin'^ 

The guests are scattered through the land , 
For the eye altering alters all , 

The senses roll themselves in fear. 

And the fiat earth becomes a ball 

The stars, sun, moon, all shrink away 
A desert vast without a bound, 

And nothing left to eat or drink. 

And a dark desert all around 

The honey of her infant lips, 

The bread and wine of lier sweet smile. 
The wild ixawi* of her roving eye. 

Do him to iniancy beguile 

For as he eats and drinks, he grows 
Younger and younger c\er> da\ , 

And on the desert wild, they both 
Wander in terror and dismaN 

Like the wild stag she flies a>^av, 

Her fear plants many a thicket wild, 
While he pursues her night and day 
80 By various art of love beguiled , 

By various arts of love and hate. 

Till the wild desert planted o’er 
With labyrinths of iva\ward love. 

Where roam the lion, wolf, and boar, 

Till he becomes a wayward babe, 

And she a weeping woman old , 

Then many a lover wanders here. 

The sun and stars are nearer rolled , 

The trees bring forth sweet ecstasy 
To all who in the desert roam; 

Till many a city there is built 
And many a pleasant shepherd’s home 


But, when they find the frowning balM, 
Terror strikes through the regpon wide ; 
*5 Theyciy: The babe! the babe is bom*” 
And floe away on every side 

For who dale touch the frowning form, 
His arms is withered to its root. 
Hears lions vv elves, all howling fiee. 

And everv tree <Ioth shed its fruit 

And none can touch that Iroiviiing form 
Except it be a woman old , 

She nails him down upon the rOck, 

And all is done as I have told 

COUPLET 

Great things arc done when men and 
mountains meet. 

These are not done by jostling in the street 

Fioni MILTON 
lh04 

And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk ii)K>n England’s mountain green? 
And ‘A as the liolv laimb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 

** And did the ronntenunce Divine 
Shine tortli upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem hiiilded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills * 

Hung mo my how ot burning gold* 

Bring me niv arrows of desire! 

Bring me rav spc‘ar* 0 clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot ot hre’ 

T will not cease from mental hglit. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in mv hand, 
*5 Till we have built Jeiusalem 

In England ’s green and pleasant land 

TO THE QUEEN 

18Ub 7 1808 

The door of Death is made of gold, 

That mortal eyes cannot behold , 

But when the mortal eyes are closed. 

And cold and pale the limbs rcposeil, 

”» The soul awakes, and, wond’nng, sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys 
The grave is heaven ’s golden gate, 

And rich and poor around it wait 
O Shepherdess ot England ’s fold. 

Behold this gate of pearl and gold * 

To dedicate to England ’s Queen 
The visions that my soul has seen, 

And by her kind permission bring 
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What I have borne on solemn wing 
16 From the vast regions of the grave, 
Before her throne my wings 1 wave, 
Bowing before my bov ’reign’s feet, 

The Grave produced these blossoms sweet. 
In mild repose from earthly strife, 

The blossoms of eternal life. 

ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796) 

O, ONCE I LOV’D A BONIEi LAHh 
J77J 1786 

0, once I lov’d a bonie lass. 

Ay, and I love her still ’ 

And whilst that virtue warms my breast. 
I’ll love my handsome Noll 

5 As bonie lasses I hae^ seen. 

And monie full as bian , * 

But for a modest, gracefu’ mien. 

The like I ne\er sa^ 

A home lass, I will confess, 

10 Js pleasant to the e’e. 

But without some better qualities 
She’s no a las^ ioi me 

Hut Nelly’s looks aie bhfhe and sweet. 

And \ihat is best of a’, 

Her reputation is complete. 

And fair without a tlaw 

She dresses ^a\ sue clean and neat. 

Both decent and trenteel 
And then there’s something in her gait 
20 Gars^ onie dress look week 

A gaudy dress and gentle air 
May 'slightly touch the heart , 

But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dait. 

■ * ’Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 

’Tis this enchants mv soul , 

Kor absolutely in my hi east 
She reigns w it bout control 

A PKAYER IN THE PROSPECT OP 
DEATH 

J7SJ 17S0 

0 Thou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear’ 

In whose di ead presence, ei e an hour. 
Perhaps I must appear’ 

6 If I have wander’d in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun,— 

* nrpttv ’ irn’lv 

1 tin VO Mimki's 


As something, loudly, m my breast, 
Remonstrates I have donei— 

Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
^0 With passions wild and strong. 

And list ’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has come short. 
Or frailtv stept aside. 

Do Thou, All-Good— for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 

Where writh intention I have err’d, 

No other plea I have, 

Hut, Thou art good, and Goodness still 
Delightetli to forgne 

MART MORISON 

1781 1800 

0 Mary, at thy window be! 

It IS the wish ’d, the trysted hour 
Those smiles and glances lot me see. 

That make the misei ’s treasure poor 
5 IIow blithely wad I bide^ the stoure.' 

A weary slave frae* sun to sun , 

Could I the nch reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Monson I 

Yc‘^lroen,^ when to the trembling string 
i’’ Tlie dance gaed’ thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To lliee mv fancy took its wing, 

1 sat, but neither heard or saw : 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw.** 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

15 I sigh’d, and said, amang them a’ 

*‘Ye are na Mary Monson!” 

0 Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladlv die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his 
“5 Whase only fauC is loving thee^ 

If lo^e for lo^e thou wilt na gie,^ 

At least be pity to me shown , 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o ’ Mary Monson. 

MY NANIE, O 

J78£ 1787 

Behind yon hills, where Lugar flows, 
’Mnng moms an’ nioshcs many, 0 
The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 

And I ’ll awa to Name, 0. 

5 The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shill;* 
The night’s baith mirk and rainy, 0; 

> await: endure *flne. handsoine 

* dust , conflict f fault 

' from * not aive 

Hnstnlsht •■brill 

f uont 
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But 1 ’ll get my plaid^ an ’ out 1 ’ll bteal. 
An’ owre the hill to Name, 0 . 

My Name’s chaimiug, bweet, an ’ young, 
^0 Nae artfu’ in lies to win ye, 0 
May ill beta ’ the flattering tongiie 
That wad beguile luy Name, 0 

Her lace is fair, her heart is tiue; 

As spotless ab bhe’s borne, 0 * 

15 The op’niiig gowan,^ uat wi’ dea', 

Nae puier is than Name, O 

A eountr}’ lad ib m\ degiee. 

An’ few tiiere lie that ken me, 0 ; 
Hut what care I how tea they bo** 

^ I’m welcome n> to Name, 0 . 


A friend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh 
him, 

Than Mailie dead. 

1 wat' she was a bheep o’ sense. 

An’ could behave hersel wi’ meiiM* 

1 ’ll say ’t, she never brak a fence, 

Thro’ thievish greed 
Our liatdie, luiiel^,^ keeps the spenee'* 

8 in’ Mailie’s dead 

2 B Or, if he aaiideis up the howe,^ 

Her Ining image in her yowe** 

Tonieb bleatin till hiiii, oure the knowe.* 
For bits o’ bread ; 

An ’ down the bi my peai Is i owe* 

Foi Mailie dead. 


M> 1 idles a’s my peiin>-lfc*,- 
Aii’ I maun’ guide it canine,* 0 , 

Bui wall's iie’ei It on hies me. 

My thoughts aie a’— m} Name, O 

-5 Oui auld guidinan'* delights to \iew 
llib sheep an’ k\e thine borne, O 
But I’m as hl,\(he that Iiaiuls^ his pletigli. 
All ’ has nae care but Name, O 

( ome wcel, (oiiie woo, 1 caie na In,'" 

1 'll tak what Hea\ ’n will send me, 0 , 
Nae ither care in life ha\e 1 . 

But Ine, an’ line iny Name, O 

POOR MAILIE 'S ELEGY 
1783! ITStt 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 

AVi’ saut tcais tncklin down >0111 iiobe, 
Oui baidie’s* tate is at a close. 

Past a’ leinead,*® 

' The la-t, '-.id ea|>e-stane** ot Ins w^ie^. 
Poor Mailie ’b dead* 


It’s no the loss o’ w'arl’s «eai,** 

That could sae bitter draw the tear. 
Or mak oui bardie, dowie,'* w’ear 

The mourning weed 
He’s lost a fnend an’ neebor dcai 
In Mailie dead 


Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted him. 

A lang half-mile she could desert him 
15 Wi ’ kindlv bleat, when she did sp\ him. 

She ran w’l ’ speed 


> daisy 

‘wages paid la nioner 
mast 

^ carefally 
»world’«« goods 
"master 
* holds 


" I care nothing 
• bard's , poet's 
*•* remedi 

“cope-stone (llsuin 
for finishing 
tonch) 

« world's poods 
3 gloomy 


She was nae gel® o’ 111001 laii tips,*® 

Wi’ lawteil” kel,*-' an’ haiiy hips; 

Foi her lorbears were brought in ships 
Fine ’vonl*** the Twwl 
55 A bnniei fleesh ne’ei cioss’d the clips'* 
Than Mailie’s dead 

Wcic w 01 til the man wha tirst did shape 
That \ile, wanciiancie*'' Ihing—a rape**'* 

It maks mild fellows gmp^ an’ gape, 

*" Wi’ ehokm diead 

An' Hobin’b Ixmiiet wa>e wi’ erape, 

For Mailie dead 


(), a' \e balds on lionic Doon' 

An’ wha on A>i yom chanters*" tuiie^ 
I'oine, ,10111 the inelancholioiis cioon*® 
O ’ Robin 's reed ! 
Ills lienit will ne\ei get abcMui-® 

His Mailie ’s dead ' 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES,-’* O 
1783 1803 


ChoruM 

Gieeii glow the ia*«lic'^. O' 
Gi’een grow' the mshe«, 0 ! 

The sweetest hours that e’ei I spend 
Are spent ainam* tlie lasses, O 


Tlicie's nought but caic on e\ 'rv ban’. 

In every hour that passes, 0 
What mgnifles the lite o’ man, 

An ’ ’twere nae for the lasbes, 0 f 


' know 

- dUcrotIuD ,g«iodmnn- 
nerfl 
loneh 

* Inner rmini 
glen 
" ewe 
T knoll 
^roll 
" no lnhue 
rums 


“ matted 
” fleece 
beyond 
“ abeara 

» unluck\ , dangeroua 


"rope 

>^gnn 

«bagpl 


agpipes 
"mournful turn* 
■"aboie 

** rii»*ln*s 
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The war’Iy^ race may iiclieb clia»^, 

An ’ nehea still may fly them, 0 , 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them faat, 
Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O 

But gie me a damiie^ huui at e’en, 

My arms about my deane, 0 
'■» All’ wai’ly caies an’ wai’ly men, 

May a’ pie tapsalteerie,* O 

For you sae douce,* ye sneer at this. 

Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O 
The wisest man the wail’ e’er saw, 

20 He dearlv lov’d the lasses, 0 

Auld Natuie sweais the lovely dears 
Her noblest iftork she classes, 0 
Her picntice han’ she liied on man. 

\n’ then slie made the lasses, O 

Choi It t 

Gieen grow the rashes, 0* 

Oieen gniw the i ashes, O * 

The s\\p<*test hours that e’er 1 spend 
Ate •spoilt aiiiang the lasses, O 

TO DAVIE 

SECOND EP18T1E 
178 i 178» 

AiL 1» NhbnOK, 

T*m tliiee tunes doubly o’er vour debtor, 
Foi \oui niild-faiiarit’' fnen’l> lettei 
Tho’ I iihiiui'' say ’t, I doubt ye flattci. 

Ye sfieak sae iair, 

Kui m\ piiir, silly, rhvmin clatter 

Some less maun sail ' 


For me, I’m on Parnassus’ brink,' 

20 Riviii* the words to gar them clink;* 
Wliyles daez’t* wi’ love, whyles daez’t 
iKi’ drink, 

W 1 ’ jads* or Masons , 
An’ whyles, but ay owre* late, I think 
Braw^ sober lessons 

25 Of a’ the thoughtless sons o’ man, 
Commen’ me to the Bardie clan , 

Except it be some idle plan 

O’ rfaymin clink*— 

The de\il-huet that I sud ban*®— 

2® They never think 

Nae thought, nac Mew, nae scheme o’ 
livin, 

Nao caies to gie us joy or gnevin; 

Bui jiisi the pouchie'® put the nieve" in. 

An ’ while ought’s thcie 
2' Then hiltic-skillic,*® we gae scnevin,'* 

An’ fash nae mair.'* 

Uwe me on ihyine**"’ it*s a.\e a tieasuie. 
My ( hief, amamt'* my only pleasure ; 

At humo, a>ho]’, at waik or leisure. 

The Muse, poor hizzie*'^ 
Tho’ rough an’ raploch'* lie her measure. 
She’s seldom lazy 

llaiuD*’ to the Muse, my dainty Dane 
The unri’ may play you monie a shaMc,-® 
But for the Muse, she’ll never leave ve, 
Tho’ e’ei sae pun.*' 

Nil, ocii tho’ liiupin wi the spavie*- 
Frae door to dooi ' 


Hale be your heart, hale be your Addle. 
Ijiiiig may your elbuck* jink® an’ diddle.'® 
To clH*ei vou thro’ the \\cory widdlc" 

10 O’ ^ar’ly cares, 

Till hniins’ haims'* kindly cmldle 

Your auld gray haii^' 


But Daxie, lad, I ’m led'* ye ’le glaikit 
I ’m tauld tho Muse ye hae negleckit , 

An ’ gif it’s sae,'* ye sud be lickct'* 

Until >e f>ke,'’ 

Sic hnii’N'" ns \o\i sud iie’ci he fniket,*® 
Be ham ’t whu like 


■ woridh 

* quiet 

' topt«\-tur\\ 

* no Bolemn 
*old favorlDK 

dous 
*muRt 
» Bcrvo 
■elbon 

* dflotv 
WRbakc 

” «<tntgffli 


saga- 


« rlilldron's i hlldren 
o afraid ^ 

n though , foolish 
»lf It’a ao 
M beaten 
» aqulrm 
Rurb bandh 
II let off 

■“be aparedwho like, — 
t c, whoe\er niav 
be spared 


EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK 
AN OI.I> SCOTTISn BARD. APRIL 1 1785 
i785 1780 

While hi lors an ’ wiwdbines budding gi*eeii. 
And poif ricks" scuaichin*** loud at e’en, 

An ’ inoi iiing jiuiissie-® whiddin** seen, 
Inspire my Muse, 

® This fieedom in an unknown fnen’ 

I pray excuse. 


' 'riiat Is, beginning to 
r 1 1 c poetrv , «r, 
perhapa, about to 
publisD 

“Rpllttiug cleaning 
> make them jingle, or 
rime 
* daaed 

■ Jadee * wenches 
« all too 
Tflne 
■Jingle 

•the devil ha \ c my 
boul that 1 should 
furae them 
» pocket 
» fl«it 


helter-akeltcr 
' * reeling 

** and worry no more 
1"' bleRsingH on rh\mo 
(from M§ me, dear 
la to me) 
almoRt 


hu88y 

i'* homespun 
» hold 
■“bad turn 
«i poor 
■■ Hpavin 
■' partridges 
■* calling noaraelv 
■ hare 
■" «cuddfng 
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On Fasten-e’en^ we bad a rockin,* 

To ca’ the crack* and weave our 
stockin , 

And there was muckle^ fun and 3okin, 

Ye need iia doubt 
At length we had a hearty yokin* 

At ''sang about 

There was ae sang,^ amang the rest, 
Aboon* them a’ it pleas’d me best, 

IB That some kind husband had addrest 
To some s^ eet wife . 

It thirl’d® the heait-st rings tliio’ the 
breast, 

A ’ to the life 

I’ve scaice heard ought describ’d sae weel, 
20 What gen ’rous, manly bosoms feel , 
Thought I, '’Can this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s warkf” 
They tauld me ’twas an odd kind chieM“ 
About Mull kirk 

2B It pat me iidgin-fain" to heai ’I, 

An’ sae about him there I spier’t,*- 
Then a’ that ken ’t^® him round deelai ’d 
He had iinrine,’ ' 

That nane excell ’d it, lew cam ncui 't. 

It was sae line 

That set him to a pint of ale. 

An’ either douce** or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made himsel. 

Or vntty catches 
35 ’Tween Inverness an’ Teviotdale, 

He had lew matches 

Then up I gat, an’ swoor an aith,^^ 

Tho’ I should pawn my pleugh an’ 
graith,^® 

()i die a cadger powiiie’s'® death, 

At some dyke-back,*® 
A pint an’ gill I’d gie them baith. 

To heai >oui crack -* 

But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 


I to the crambo-jingle^ fell; 

Tho’ rude an’ rough— 
Yet crooning to a body’s sel, 

Does weel eneugh 

I am nae poet, in a sense, 

5® But just a rhymer like by chance, 

An’ hoe to learning nae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter f 
Whene ’ei my Muse does on me glance, 

I Jingle at her 

Your cn tic-folk may cock their nose, 
And say, “How can >ou e’er propose, 
Y^ou, wlia ken- liaidly \eise frae prose, 

To inak a sangf ” 

But, by jour lea\es, mv learned foes, 

*B Ye ’i c maybe wrang 

What’s a ’ your jaigoii o’ jour schools, 
Your Ij«tin iinnie*^ toi horns* an’ sto<ds ’ 
If honest Nature made you lools. 

What ‘‘Oils* youi giain- 
inersT 

®B Y’e’d hellei t.i’en up spades and sliools,® 

()i knuppin-harainers ® 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes' 

(^onfuse their brains in college classes. 
They gang** in slirks® and ecmie out 
asses, 

"B Plain tiuth to speak, 

An ’ sjne‘® they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek' 

Gie me ac «paik o’ Natme’s hre' 

That’s a’ the learning I desire, 

"5 Then, tho’ 1 diiidge thro’ dub" an’ niiif 
At pleugh or cart, 

My Muse, tho’ hamely m attire, 

May touch the heart 

O for a spunk** o’ Allan’s** glee, 

BB Oi Feigusson ’s, the bauld an ’ slee,*® 

Or bright I^praik’s, my friend to be. 

If I can hit it ! 

That would lie lear** eneugli for me, 

If I could get it ! 


* t h c evenlnff lu'foro 

Lent 

* social meetiof; 

* have a chat 
^ roach 

^ time . gpell < literallv 
the word meanfi as 
roach work as Is 
done by the draught 
anlmaiB at one time ) 


•A game In which 
each participant 

MingH a nODg 
“ one aoDg 
■above 
■ thrilled 


fellow 

p u t m r tingling 
with pleaanre 
« asked 
knew 
geniuB 
i»erioab 

w three - part songs, 
each part aung in 
turn 
»OBth 
tools 

» hawker pony'e 
■■ back of a fence 
"chat 


3B Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho’ real friends, I b’lieve, are few, 
YV, if your catal(»gue be fow,*® 


' rhyming 

■ known 

■ Ink-horna 
* serves 

■ nhoveln 

■ hammers for break 

ing gtone 

■ fools 

■go 


■ yearling st(« rs 
■■ afterwards 
puddle 
” spark 

Xllnn Kauisin s 
hold and ingonioun 
loi e learning 
full 
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I’se no> insist, 

But gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 

90 I’m on your list 

I winna* biaw about mysel, 

Ah ill I like my fauts* to tell; 

But friends an’ folk that wish me well, 

Th^ sometimes roose^ 
me; 

96 Tho’, 1 maun* own, as monie btiil 
As far abuse me 

There’s ae wee faut they whyles lay to 
me— 

I like the lasses— Gude forgie me! 

For monie a plack* they whe^Ie frae^ 
me, 

100 At dance or fair, 

Ma>be some ither thing they gie me 
They weel can spare 

But Mauchline Kaee, or Mauchline Fan, 
I should be proud to meet you there , 

105 We’se* gie ae night’s discharge to care, 

Tf we forgather, 

And hae a swap o’ ihymin-ware 
Wi’ ane anitlier 

The four-gill chap, we’se gar him clat- 
ter,* 

11® An’ kirsen^* him wi’ reckin” watei , 

S\ne lie’ll sit down an’ tak our whit- 
ter,** 

To cheer our heart , 

An ’ faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part 


113 Awa, ye selfish warly race, 

Wha think that havins,** sense, an’ 
grace, 

Kv’n love an' friendship, should give 
place 

To Catch-the-Plack *** 

I dmna like to see your face, 

120 Nor hear your crack 

But ye whom social pleasure charms. 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms. 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

*‘Each aid the others,” 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends, my brothers I 


> 1 iball not 
•will not 
' fanItB 

« imlM , flitter 
« muit ^ 

•A c^n worth il>out 
one cent 
* Irom 


• we ihall 

• we shall canae him 
to make a nolae 
christen 

“ flirty ^ 

» hearty dranskt 
manners 

n u n t the coin (a 
frame) 


'l79 

But. to conclude my lang epistle. 

As my auld pen’s worn to the gnssle; 
Twa Imes frae you wad gar me fissle,^ 

Who am most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 

Your friend and servant. 


EPISTLE TO THE BEV. JOHN M’MATH 

INCLOSIKO A COPT OF HOLT WILLIE’S PRATER 
WHICH HL HAD REQUESTED 
1783 1808 

While at the stook* the shearers cow’r 
To shun the bitter blaudin* show ’r, 

Or in guliavage, rinniii, scowr^ 

To pass the time. 

To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme 

My Musie, tirM \vi’ monie a sonnet 
On gown an ’ ban,”' an ’ douse* black-bonnet, 
Is iH'own riirht ecrie^ now she’s done it, 
Tjest they should blame 
her, 

An’ rouse their holy thunder on it, 

And anathdm* her. 

I own ’twas rash, an’ lather hardy, 

^ That I, a simple, countra bardie, 

Should meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 
Wha, if tb^ ken* me, 
('an easy, wi’ a single wordie. 

Louse’* Hell upon me. 

But I gae" mad at their grimaces, 

2® Their sigbin, cantin,’* grace-proud face^. 
Their three-mile pra>er<«, an’ hauf-mile 
graces. 

Then raxin’* conscience, 
Whase’* greed, rexensre, an’ pride dis- 
graces 

Waui nor’* their non- 
sense. 


*6 There’s Gau’n,’® misca’d’^ waur ihnn a 
beast, 

Wha has mair honor in his breast 
Than monie scores as guid’s the priest 
Wha sae abus’t him 
And may a baid no crack his jest 

"What way the3'’\e use’t 
himf 


^tingle with delight 

• shock of sheaves 
•pelting 

•mn and chase about 
In horse-play 

• band (worn by clergy* 

men) 


"sedate 


f concerned ; fesrful 


• prononne u a ( in «e 


upon 


"know 
» loose 
*’go 

» tilted to one bide 
u elastic 
“whose 
“ worse than 
>« (i A V i n llouiiltou. 
< see Glossary.) 
mist Ailed .abused 
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EIGHTEENTH CENl’UBY FORERtJNNERS 


On Fasten-e'en^ we bad a rockin,^ 

To ca’ the crack’ and weave our 
stockin; 

And there was muckle^ fun and jokin, 

Ye need na doubt 
At length we had a hearty yokin’ 

At ^^sang about ”*■ 

There was ae bung,^ araang the rest, 
Aboon’ them a’ it pleas’d me best, 

^ That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife . 

It thirl’d® the heail-btniigs tliio’ the 
breast, 

A ’ to the life 

I’ve scarce heaid ought descnh’d sae weel, 
What gen ’rous, manly bosoms feel , 
Thought I, ^‘Can this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s walk?” 
They tauld me ’I was an odd kind ehiel*" 
About Mull kirk 

25 It pat me fidgin-fain” to hear’t. 

An’ sae about him there T spier ’t,’® 

Then a’ that ken ’t^’ him round decdai M 
He had ingiiie,’'* 

That nane eveell’d it, lew earn near’t, 

2® It was sae fine 

That set him to a pint of ale. 

An ’ either douce^® or merry tale, 

Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made himsel. 

Or witty catches 
55 ’Tween Inverness an’ Teviotdale, 

He had few matches 

Then up I gat, an ’ swoor an aith,'^ 

Tho’ I should pawn my pleugb an’ 
graith,^® 

()i die a cadger pownie’s'® death, 

At some dyke-back,*® 
A pint an’ gill I’d gie them baith. 

To hear >oui crack 

But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 


> t h <* pvcnfnR lif*n»po 
Lent 

* Hocittl meetlD); 

* have a chat 

* much 

** time , appll (literallv 
the word meanii as 
much work as Is 
done by the draught 
animals at one ti me ) 

<A game In which 
each participant 
Mings a Hong 

* one song 

■above 

* thrilled 


fellow 

p u t me tingling 
«lth pleasure 
« asked 
* * knew 
u genius 
serious 

three - part songs, 
each part sung In 
turn 
"oath 
tools 

3* hawker pony's 
■■ back of a fence 
«chat 


^5 I to the crambo-jmgle^ fell; 

Tho’ rude an’ rough— 
Yet crooning to a body’s sel. 

Does weel eneugh 

I am nae poet, in a 'sense, 

5® But just a rhymer like by chance, 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence; 

Yet, what the matter? 
Whene’er my Muse docs on me glance, 

I Jingle at her 

55 Your cntic-folk may cock their nose, 
And say, ^^How can you e’er propose, 
Y'on, wlm ken- hardly \cihe frae prose, 

To inak a sang?” 

But, by 3 our leaves, my learned foes, 

®® Ye ’re maybe wrang. 

What’s a’ >our juigoii o’ jour schools, 
Your Latin names loi horns’ an’ stools * 
If honest Nature made you fools. 

What Saifs'* your gram- 
mersf 

®5 Ye’d better ta’en up spades and shools,® 

Ot knappm-hammers ® 

A set o’ dull, conceiied hashes^ 

('onfuse their brains m college classes, 
They gang^ in sinks,® un<] ccmie out 
asses, 

^® Plain liulh to sj^eak, 

An ’ syne*® they think to climb Pnrnasv-us 
By dint o’ Greek* 

Gic me ae «park o’ Natuie’s hre* 

That’s a’ the learning I desire; 

*5 Then, tho’ I drudge tlin>’ dub** an* iiiik- 
At pleugh or cart, 

My Muse, tho’ hamely in aitire, 

May touch the heart 

O tor a spunk*-* o’ Allan’s*** glee, 

50 Or Fergiisson ’s, the bauld an ’ slee,*® 

Or bright l^praik’s, my friend to be. 

If I can hit it ! 

That would be lear*’ eneugh for mo, 

If T could get it! 

Now, sir, if ye hae friends enow, 

Tho’ real friends, I b’lieve, are few, 

Yet, if your catalogue be fow,*® 


I rhyming 
■knows 
■ Ink-horns 

* serves 
» shovels 
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1 ’be no' insist , 

But gif ye want ae friend that’s true, 

90 I’m on your list 

I winna* blaw about myself 
Ah ill I like my fauts* to tell; 

But fnends an’ folk that wish me well, 

They sometimes roose* 
me, 

96 Thu’, I mauu^ own, as monie biill 
As far abuse me 

There’s ae wee font they whyles lay to 
mo— 

1 like the lasses— Gude forgie me! 

For monie a plack* thqr wheedle frae^ 
me, 

m At dance or fair, 

Ma\be some ither thing they gie me 
They weel can spare 

But Mauchline Race, or Mauchline Fan, 
I should be proud to meet you there . 

106 We’se* gie ae night’s discharge to caie. 

If we forgather. 

And hae a swap n’ ihymin-ware 
Wi’ ane anither 

The four-gill chap, we’se gar him clat- 
ter* 

An* kirseii'® him wi’ reekin" water, 

S>no we’ll sit down an’ tnk oui whit- 
ter,'* 

To cheer our heart , 

An ’ faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part 


But. to conclude my lang epistle. 

As my auld pen’s worn to the gnssle, 

Twa Imes f rae you wad gar me fissle,' 
wo Who am most fervent, 

While I can either sing or whistle, 

Your friend and servant 

EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN HTdATH 

INCLOSING A COPY OF HOLY WILLIE ’S PRAYER 
WHICH HL HAD REQUESTED 
1783 1808 

While at the ^took® the shearers cow’r 
To shun the bitter biaudin^ show ’i . 

Or in gull a\ age, nniiin, scowi^ 

To pass the time, 

0 To you I dedicate the hour 

In idle rhyme. 

My Musie, tir'd \\i’ monie a sonnet 
On gown an ’ ban,^ an ’ douse* blark-bonnet, 
Is grown riirlit eerie^ now she’s done it, 

10 Tjest they should blame 

hei, 

An’ loiise their holy thunder on it, 

And anath£m* her. 

I own ’twas rash, an’ lather hardy. 
That I, a simple, countra bardie, 

Should meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 
Wha, if they ken® me, 
Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 

Louse'® Hell upon me. 

But 1 gae" mad at their grimaces, 

20 Their sighin, cantin,'® grace-proud faces. 
Their three-mile prayers, an’ hauf-mile 


115 Awa, ye selfish warly race, 

Wha think that ha\ins,'* sense, an 
grace, 

Ev’n love an* friendship, should give 

’'**“”* To Catch-the-Plackl“ 

I l^ 1 nna like to see your face, 

IM Nor hear your crack 

But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kimlness warms. 
Who hold your beinu on the terms, 

''Each aid the others,” 

125 Come to my bowl, come to my 

My fnends, my brothers ! 


> I Rhall not 

• will not 
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• liralac , flatter 
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one cent 
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graces, 

Their rakin'* conscience, 
Wbase'* greed, revenge, un’ pride dis- 
graces 

Waui their non- 

sense. 


*5 There’s Gau’n,'® misca’d'^ warn Ihnn a 
beast, 

Wha has mair honor m liis breast 
Than monie scores as guid ’s the pnest 
Wha sae abus’t hnii 
And may a hnid im cintk Ins ;)est 
80 AVhal way Ihev ’\c use’t 

himt 
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• pelting , ^ 

*ran and chase about 
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KIQHTKENTH CENTUBY ]<X)BEBnNNERIS 


See him, the poor man ’s friend, in need, 
The gentleman in word an’ deed— 

An’ shall his lame an’ honor bleed 

By worthless shell unis,* 
An’ not a Muse erect her head 

To cowe the blelliuusf-* 

0 Pope, had I thy satire’s darts, 

To gie the rascals their deserts, 

I’d np their rotten, hollow hearts, 

^6 An’ tell aloud 

Their jugglin hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the eiuwd! 

God knows, 1 ’m no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing T could be, 

^6 Blit twenty times I rather i^ould be 
An atheist clean 

Than under gospel colors hid be. 

Just £oi a seteen 

All honest man may like a glass. 

66 An honest man may like a lass, 

But iiieun levenge, an’ malice faiise^ 

He’ll still disdain, 

An ’ then cry seal for gospel laws, 

Lake some we ken. 

66 They take religion in their mouth; 

They talk o’ mercy, grace, an’ truth, 
Pol whatt to gie their malice skonth* 

Oil some pun wight. 

All’ hunt him down, o’er right an* ruth, 
66 To rum streight 

All hail. Religion! Maid divine! 

Pardon a Muse sae mean as mine, 

Who. in her rough imperfect line, 

Thus daunt to name thee 
66 To stigmatise false friends of thine 

Can ne’er defame thee. 

Tlio’ blotch ’t an’ foul wi’ monie a stain, 
An’ far unworthy of thy train. 

With trembling \oice I tune my strain 
To join with those 
Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 
In spite of foes . 

In spite o’ crowds, in spite o’ mobs, 

In spite of undermining jobs, 

'<6 In spite o’ dark banditti stabs 

At worth an’ merit, 

By scoundrels, even wi ’ holy robes, 

But hellish spirit! 

' giiod-for-notlilDgfi ' falne 

» hliistercrs * vent 


0 Ayr! my dear, my native ground, 

66 Within thy presbyterial bound, 

A candid lib W band is found 

Of public teachers. 

As men, as Christians too, renown ’d. 

An ’ manly preachers 

66 Sir, in that circle you are nam’d , 

Sir, m that circle you are fam’d; 

An’ some, by whom your doctiine'^ 
blam’d 

(Which gies ye honor), 
Ev ’u, sir, by them vour heart ’s esteem ’d, 
66 An ’ winning manner. 

Pardon this freedom I liaie taeii. 

An* if imjiertinent I’ve been, 

Impute it not, good sir, in anc 

Whase lieait ne'ei 
wiatig’d ye, 

66 But to his utmost would betriend 

Ought that belong’d >e 


THE JOLLY BEGOAB8 


A CANTATA 
1783 ITUa 

Bboitativo 

When lyart* leaves bcstiow the viid. 

Or, waiering like the Imuckie-bird,- 
Bedim caiild Boreas’ blast. 

When hailstanes dii\e ai’ bittei skvte.' 
6 And infant frosts begin to bite. 

Tn hoarv ciaiireuch'* diest, 

Ae night at e’en a men> core'* 

O’ randie,** gangreP bodies, 

III Poosie-Naiisie’s held the sploie,^ 

To drink their orra duddicb,** 

Wi’ ciuaihng and laughing. 

They i anted*® an ’ they sang , 

Wi’ jumping an’ thumping. 

The vera gixdle** rang 

'6 First, niest*2 the fire, in auld red rags, 

Ane sat, weel biac’d wi’ mealy bags** 

And knapsack a’ in order. 

His doxy** lay within fais ann , 

Wi’ iisquebae** an’ blankets wnini, 

66 She hlinket on her sodger ** 

An ’ ay he gies the tozie diab** 


*srav 

-bat 

•daab 

* frost 

'corps , lOiiup 
' lawless 

vagrant 
■ carousal 

* spare rags or clotlie«» 
'' were Jovial in s 
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” A plate of niotal for 
flying rakrs 
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''The meal bag was 
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The tither skelpin kiBS,^ 

While she held np her greedy gab 
•Tiisi like an aumous* dish 
Ilk” mnaok still did crack still 
Like onie a cadRCi 'h whup,** 
Then, swaggenng an ’ staggering, 
He roar’d this ditt\ up — 

Air 

iisk. HQlilKt'it Juy 

T am a son of Mars, adio have been in 
many wars, 

Viid show m\ cuts and sears ulieievei 
I come , 

Tins heie was for a weiuh, and that 
other in u trench. 

When welcoming the l*ieneh at the 
Miund of the drum 

Lai de dandle, etc 

Mv prentieesbip I past, when- ni\ leadei 
breath’d liia last. 

When the blood\ die was east mi the 
iieights of Abram, 

1 ^erAed out mv trade when the izalLint 
uanie was play’d, 

\nd Ihe ^Inio low was laid at tin 
sound ol the drum 

T lasth was with Curtis, amoim Die flonf- 
iiitt batt’nes, 

\inl Iheie I left ioi witness an aini 
and a hmb , 

^ el lei iii\ eounliv mnsl me, wiih Kindt 
to head me, 

IM Matter on mv stumps at the sound 
of the drum 

x\nd now, llio’ I must bee with n w’ooden 
nun and leg, 

\nd manv a tatter M lae Imiii'iim o\eT 
m\ bum, 

1*111 ,is happy iiitli inv wallet, nix bottle 
and my cnllet,® 

when I us'd in seailel to lollow 
a diuin 

What tho’ w’lth hoary locks T must stand 
the winter shocks, 

Meneiitli the woods and locks often 
times foi a home? 

When the folliei bag I sell,* and the 
tolliei bottle tell,*' 

I eould meet a troop of bell at tbe 
sound of a drum 

Lai de dandle, etc 

^ anutber Miuuding Ktsi » w em h 

•alms •Soal 16 ^ 

aJarli ^ ciiunt anotlioi bottle 

< bHX\ IMS XX lllfl 


Rsq^aTivo 

He ended; and the kebars sheuk* 
Aboon” tbe chorus roar, 

Willie frighted rations” backward 
leuk, 

An’ seek the beiimost boic,^ 

A luiiy fiddler fiae the neiik,' 

He skirl’d® out Encore f 
Hut up .nose the martial chuck,* 

An’ laid flie loud uproar — 

Am 

TINE — Rodgu Laddie 

r once was a maid, tho’ I cannot tell 
when, 

\iid still iiix deliclit is in proper young 
men 

♦*** Some one of u tioop of diagoons was mv 
daddie; 

\o \xnndei 1*111 iotid of a sodger laddie’ 
Sing, lal de dal, etc 

The hist of mv loxea w'as a swaggeiing 
blade , 

To inttle the tliundeiing drum was his 
trade. 

His leg was so tight,® and his eheek was 
so rudd^. 

Tiaiispoiled T was with ni\ smlger laddie 

Hut the godly old chaplain left him in the 
luich , 

The sword I foisfiok foi Hie sake of the 
churcli , 

lie iisked the soul, and T xentui’d the 
hodv 

'*** 'Txxns then I prov’d false to rav sodgei 
laddie 

Full soon 1 gicw sick of mv sanctified 
sot. 

The regiment at lame foi a husband I 
got, 

Kioni the gilded spontoon'' to Ihe fife 1 
was readv, 

T asked no moie but a sodger laddie 

But the |ieace it lediu M me to beg in 
des^xnir. 

Till I met mv old bov in a Cunningham 
Fair, 

Hir rags legimental tliev flutter’d so 
gaudy. 

My heart it lejoic’d at a sodger laddie 

* rafters sboek • cried : relied 

* above * bon 

■ ratii ” trim . eomolx 

* Inmost oblnk * \ i^eapon tiirried by 

•nook iiiflitarx ofllcem 
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Y1:lau^i!:ENT^ c^ektury forerunners 


And now I have liv’d— I know not how 
long! 

And still I can join in a cup and a song. 

And whilst with both hands 1 can hold 
the glass steady, 

Here\ to thee, my heio, my sodgei 
laddie * 

Sing, lal de dal, etc 


Reoitativo 

Poor Merry-Andrew in the neuk, 

Sat guzzling wi’ a tinklei-hizzie,^ 

They iiiind’t na wlm the choins teuk. 
Between thembelves they were sae busy. 
At leiiuth uith dunk and courting dizzy, 
He btoiter’d- up an’ made a face^ 

Then turn ’d, an ’ laid a smack on Gnzzie, 
Syne** tiiii’d Iin pipes wi’ giave gii- 
mace •— 

Air 

TLVE — Auld Sir SymoH 

Sir Wisdom’s a fool when he’s fou;^ 

Sir Kiia\ e lb a find in a session 
He’s theie but a prentice 1 tiow, 

^ But 1 am a fool by profession. 

My grannie ««lie bought me a beuk. 

An ’ I held awn to Ihe sc^hool , 

1 tear 1 my talent misteiik. 

But uhat mil ye hue** of a fooll 

100 iTor drink I wad venture my neck , 

^ A hizzie's the half of niy cratt. 

But what could ye other expect 
Of one that’s avowedly daft? 

I anee was tyed up like a stirk,^ 

105 j^or civilly earing and quafhng, 
r ance was abus’d ni the kirk, 

For towsing a lass i’ my dafbn.* 

Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
liCt naebody name wi’ a jeei 
110 Theie 'b even, J’ni taul, i’ the ('ourt 
A tumblei ca’d the Premier 


Observ’d ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the mobf 
He rails at our mountebank squad— 
It ’s nvalship just i ’ the job 

And now my conclusion I ’ll tell, 

For faith ' I’m confoundedly dry , 
The chiel that’s a fool for himsel, 
Guid Lord^ he’s far dafter than 1 


» tlaker-weDcb 

* staggered 

* tben 

* fall ; drank 

* conrt-sesslon 
■have 


* tied ap like a ronng 
ballock or heifer.- 
i e, punished with 
a sort of Iron collar 
*fun 


RiOiTATiyo 

120 Then niest outspak a raucla carlin,i 
Wha kent fu’ weel to cleek the sterlin,* 
For monie a pursie she had hookM, 

An ’ had in monie a well been douk^ 

Her love had been a Highland laddie, 

125 But weary fa’ the waefu’ woodieP 
Wi’ sighs an ’ sobs she thus began 

To wail her braw* John Highlandman:— 

Am 

TTNi — 0 An* Te Were Dead, Ouldman 

A Highland lad my love was bom. 

The Laliand^ laas he held m scorn, 

122 But he still was taithfu’ to his clan, 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

Chorus 

Sing hey my braw John Highlandman! 
Sing ho my braw John Highlandman ' 
There’s not a lad in a’ the Ian’ 

126 match foi my John Highlandman! 

With his phihbeg” an ’ tartan plaid, ^ 

An’ guid claymore** down his side, 

The ladies’ hearts he did trepan,* 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

140 raiigM a ’ from Tweed to Spey,i® 
All’ liv’d like loids an’ ladies gay, 

For a Ijalland face he fear^ none, 

My gallant, biaw John Highlandman 

They banisli ’d him beyond the sea, 

^^5 But eie the bud was on the tree, 

A down my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracmg my John Highlandman 

But, Oeh ! they catch ’d him at the last, 
And bound him in a dungeon fast, 

I'lO My curse upon them every one— 

They’ve bang’d luy braw John Highland- 
man* 


And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne’er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can 
166 When I think on John Highlandman. 


Chorus 

Sing hey my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing ho my braw John Highlandman ! 
There’s not a lad in a’ ^he Ian’ 

Was match for my John Highlandman! 


^ Ktardy old woman 

• pinch the readj caab 
Rallowt (on which 

her love bad been 
hanged) 

^bandeome; fine 

• Lowland 

• A kind of abort plait- 

ed petticoat, reach- 
ing from the waist 


to the kneel, worn 
. by Hlgblandem 
’checkered coat 
•A kind of bronil 
Rword. 

* pierce 

"That to, from oii< 
end of the country 
to the other 
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Bxgxtativo 

A pigmy scraper on a fiddle, 

Wha us’d to trystes an’ fairs^ to dnddle,^ 
Her strappin limb an ’ gawue^ middle 

(He leach’d nae higher) 
Had hol’d^ his heartie like a riddle,'* 
An’blawn’t on fiie 

Wi’ hand on hainch,*' and upwai'd e’e, 
He croon’d^ bis gamut, one, two, tliiee, 
Then in an anoso^ key. 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wi’ allegretto^ glee 

His gtga}^ solo — 

• Am 

Ti NB — Mhifillc Oure the Laie^^ 0*t 

Let me lyke up to dight^^ that tear, 

An ' go wi ’ me an ’ be my dear. 

An’ then your evciy care an ’ fear 
May whittle owie the lave o’t 


HaciTATivo 

Her chairms had struck a sturdy caird,' 
As weel as poor gut-scraper ; 

He taks the fiddler by the beard, 

And draws a ruosty rapier, 

He swoor by a’ was swearaig worth, 

To speet him like a pliver,^ 

Unless he would irom that time forth 
Relinquish her forever 

Wi’ ghastly e’e, poor Tweedle-Dee 
Upon his hunkers’ bended, 

An ’ pray ’d for gi ace wi ’ ruefu’ face, 
An ’ sac the quarrel ended 
But tho’ his little heart did gneve 
When round the tinkler prest her, 

He feign’d to snutle^ m his sleeve, 
When thus the caird address’d her — 

Aie 

Ti VP — Clout^ the Cauldron 


ChoruK 

1 am a fiddler to inv trade. 

And a’ the tunes that e’er I play’d. 
The siveetest Mill to wile or maid. 
Was Whistle Oine the Lave OH. 


At kiiiis* • an’ weddings we’se be there 
An’O^ sae nicely ’s lie will fare* 

We’ll bowse^^ about till Daddie Care 
Slims Whistle Owrc the Lave OH 

Sac ineriily the banes ice’ll i»yke,“ 
An’ sun ouisels about the dyke,” 

An ’ at our leisuie, uhen ye like, 

We’ll— whistle nwic the lave o’t* 


But bless me vvi’ vom heav ’n o’ charms. 
An’ while I kittle huii on thairms,^’ 
Huiigei, cauld, an’ a’ sic harms,” 

May whistle owre the lave o’t 


Choruit 

T am a fiddler to my trade. 

And a ’ the tunes that e ’oi I play ’d. 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was Whistle Owie the Lave OH. 


* cattle-market^ a n il 

marketa for blrlna 
HprvantK nncl farm 
laborers • 
toddle 

* buxom 

* plernM 

* aleve 

* haunch 

* bummed 

" amootb . roelodloua 

* quick , spirited 
» A lively dance. 


remainder (See 
Bums's poem of 
thla title, p 196 ) 

» reach up to wipe 
'>hRr\C8t bomea 
** hooee 


i^bonca wc'll pick 
atone or turf fence 
** tickle hair on cat 
gut , — i e, play uii 
the violin 
I* all Hucb barms 


My borne lass, I woi k in brass, 

A tinkler is my station , 

1 ’ve travell ’d i oimd all Christian ground, 
In this my occupation 
I’ve taen the gold,’ an’ been enrolled 
In many a noble squad ion , 

But vain they seaicli ’d, when off I march ’d 
To go an ’ clout the cauldron. 

520 Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp, 

Wi ’ a ’ his noise an ’ cap ’nn, 

An’ take a shnic \m’ those that bear 
The budget^ and the apron I 
^ And by that stowp,* my faith an’ houpe’ 
-25 And by that deal Kilbaigie!’ 

If e’ei ye ivant, or meet wi’ scant. 

May r ne’er vveet my craigie ” 

Kicitativo 

The caiid prevail ’d tb ’ unblushmg fair 
In his embiac^es sunk, 

2^® Partly wi’ love o’ercome sae sair,^’ 

An’ partly she nas drunk 
Sir Viohno, uith an air 
That shovv’d a nun o’ spunk, 

Wish’d unison beti^cen the pan. 

An’ made the bottle clunk” 

To their health that night 


« tinker 

>8pit him like 
plover 
^ hams 

* snicker 
' mend 

" enlisted 

* A tinker's bag 

tools 

■Jug 


* V kind of whlskev 
named from a nntfil 
distillery 
«wet my throat 
«io sorely 

'^gn rg le (from tin 
sound of empteing 
a narrow-necked 
bottle) 
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But hurchin^ Cupid shot a shaft, 

That play’d a dame a shavie;* 

The fiddler rak’d her fore and aft, 

340 Bebmt the chicken eavie.^ 

Her lord, a wight of Homer’s craft, 
Tho’ limpmg wi’ the spavie,*' 

He hirpl’d* up, an’ lap hke daft,* 

An’ shor’d® them ‘‘Dainty Davie”" 
345 O' boot*® that night. 

He was a care-defying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed*** 

Tho ’ Fortune sail upon him laid. 

His heart she ever miss’d it 
He had uae wish but— to be glad. 

Nor want but— when he thirsted , 

He hated nought but -to be sad, 

An’ thus the Muse suggested 

His sang that night 

Aib 

fUNE — Fq! a* That, Ah" A* That 

35^ I am a bard of no regard 

Wi’ gentle folks, an’ a’ that, 

But Homer-like, the glownn byke,*® 
Frae town to town T draw that 

ChU9 u« 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

8«o An’ twice as muckle’s*® a’ that, 
^’^e lost but one, I’>e twa behm’, 

1 ’ve wife eueugh for a ’ that 


In raptures sweet, this houi we meet, 

Wi’ mutual love, an’ a’ that; 

But for how lang the file may stang,* 

Ijet inclination law® that* 

375 Their tncks an’ craft hae put me daft,® 
They’ve taen me in, an’ a’ that. 

But clear your decks, an ’ here’s the sex * 

I like the jads for a’ that 

Chorut 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

330 An’ twice as muokle’s a’ that. 

My dearest bluid, to do them guid. 
They’re welcome till’t® for n’ that • 

Recitativo 

So sang the bard, and Nansie’s wa’s 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

285 Re-echo’d from each mouth! 

They toom’d their pocks.'^ an’ pawn’ll 
their duds. 

They scarcely left to oooi then fuds,® 

To quench then lowin drouth * 

Then owie again the jovial thiang, 

380 The poet did lequest 

To iowse his pack an ’ wale a sang,** 

A ballad o’ the best, 

He, rising, lejoicing, 
j^tween his twa Deboiahs," 

33'> Looks round him, an ’ found them 

Impatient for the ehoi us 


I ne>er drank the Muses’ stank,** 

Castaha’s buni,*"' an’ a’ that, 

2S5 But theie it streams, and iichlv ream***®— s 
My Helicon I ca ’ tliat 

Great ln\e 1 bear to a’ the fair, 

Their humble slave, an’ a’ that . soo 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
370 A mortal sin to thraw*"^ that 


^urchin liOll), p SI, and 

■ trick - Thr inctmt and 

■ coop Modern HcotM ftongn 

perBOD of Homer m i17A1), VoI 2, p 

profcRHloD. — / f , a 283 The adven- 

poet (Homer la al- ture la related in 

lowed to lie the old- C’reichtona > 

i»st ballad alnger on Memoirn (Rwl/t 

record” — Bum<i ) ed), 12, 19-^. 

’'Mpnvin (From Henley 'a 

•hobbled note In the Cam- 

V leap^ like mad bridge ed. of Bama, 

■ offered P »35 ) 

• The name of a popn » to boot 

lar aong which cele- ^ enlisted, or enrolled, 
brated an amoroua aa a follower .810 

adventure of Maaa » ataring crowd 
David WllllamHon, "aa mneb as 
a aeventeenth cen- pool ; ditch 

tnry blade, who be- rivulet 

came known aa foama (He refera to 

Dainty Davy Thla ale aa hla aonree of 

aong la printed In inaplratlon ) 

The Merry Muses thwart 

of Caledonia 


Air 

iiNt — Jolly Mottals, Fill Your Qlassi^ 

See the smoking bowl before us * 

Mark our jovial lagged nng* 

Round and round take up the choius. 

And in raptures let us smg 

Chorus 

A fig foi those by law protected ! 

Libeity’s n glorious feast * 
t'tmrts loi cowaids were erected, 
Ghnrches built to please the pnest * 

What is title f what is tieasurc? 

What is reputation’s enref 
1 r we lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter how or wheie! 

With the ready tnck and fable, 

Round we wander all the day, 

> how long the fly may • emptied their wal- 

ating leta 

> govern ; mle • cover their bodiea 

* have made me fool ^ raging thirat 

lab ’'open hla pack and 

*tolt chooae a aong 

•HeeJadgea,4R. 
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And at nightf in barn or stable, 

Hug our doxies on the hay 

lloee the tram-attended cainat>e 
Thro' the country lighter ro\el 
315 Dnee the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of lovel 

Life 18 all a vanoium, 

We legard not how it goes; 

Let them cant about decorum 
Who Imie chaiactci to lose 

Heie'b to budgets, bags, and wallets! 
Heie’s to all the wandering tram ’ 

Heie’>, om tagged brats and collets' 
One and all, cry out. Amen ' 

Chorus 

’’•S' A fi>r i*«i by law protwtiil ' 
Libeity V a glorious feabt • 

('cunts toi cuwaids were erected 
('Iniiclu*'* built to please the * 


THE HOLY PAIH1 
1787 1780 


A robe* of sc (Miilua truth and trust 
llld olmcrvHtlon , 

And w< ret huuK. with poison cl c rust, 
The dirk of defamation 
A fiiaak that like* the Rorget hliow d 

live varying on the pU‘*ciii , 

And for a mnntle largo unci broad 
lie wrapt him In Kellglon 

llffptKUttti a la inoui 


Upon a Hiinnier Sunday morn. 

When Nature's face is Inn, 

1 walked lortli to \iew the corn. 

An' snuff the callei- an 
5 The iisinp: siiii owie Galston Mun> 

\Vi’ jrlonoiis lijrid iiliiitiii 
The hares were hirplin* down I he tins/ 
The la\'ri»cks* the> w'cie cluiutin 

Fii* sweet that duv 


Ab Iitflit-^oniely 1 alowiM* ahiond. 

To see a scene sae aav, 

Three liizzieh,’ enil sit the lond, 

(’am skelpin* up the way. 

Twn had niauteelcs o’ doletu’ black, 
15 But niic wi' lyarl* liiiinjr. 

The thud, that gaed a wei» a-huck. 
Was in the fashion shininp: 

Fu’ sra\ that da> 


» » 'Holy Fair* Is a 
cKimmon Phrase in 
the Weft of Scot- 
land for a aacra- 
mcntal c>rrnslon — - 


Burns 

•fresh 


'' limping 
• furrows 
^ larks 
"stared 
women 
- rlatteriiiK 


The twa appear’d like sisters twin, 

2® In feature, form, an’ claes;^ 

Their visage wither’d, dang, an’ thin, 
An' sour as omc slaes.- 
The third cam up, hap-step-aii ’-lowp,* 
As light as onie lambie, 

55 All’ wi’ a curchie* low did stoop, 

As soon as e’er she saw me, 

Fu’ kind that da> 

Wi' bonnet aff, quoth I. ‘‘Sweet lass, 

I think ye seem to ken me ; 

5® I’m sure I've seen that home face, 

But yet I eanna name >e " 

Quo’ she, an’ laugh in as she spak. 

An ’ taks me by the ban's, 

“Ye, foi my sake, hae gi'en the feck* 
•*"* Of a' the Ten Comman's 

A scieed* some day 

“Mv name i'* Fun— your cronie dear. 
The neatest trieud \c bae, 

\ti’ this IS Supeistition here. 

An’ that's Hypocrisy 
I'm eaun to Mauchline Hol> Fair, 

To s]jend an hour m daffin ' 

Oin" ye’ll go there, yon mnkl’d® pair, 
We w'lll get iamous laughin 
45 At them this da\ ” 

Quoth I, “Wi’ a’ my heait, I’ll do ’t, 

1 ’ll get my Sunday ’s sark^® on. 

An' meet ^ou on the holy spot, 

Faith, we’se hne^' fine leniHikm'** 

'»'* Then T aaed hiiinc at crcwdie-tiine.*- 
An’ soon T made me ready; 

For roads weie clad, frae side to side, 
Wi’ monie a weane body. 

In droves that day 


’•5 Heie, fanners s»ash,’'* in iidiii graith '* 
fined hoddin liv their cottei^*.’’ 

There swankies*® young, m brow Inaid- 
claitli.*' 

Aie spnngin owre the gutters 
The lasses, skelpm bareht,^® thiaim,'*' 

5® In silks an’ scarlets glitter, 

Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in inonie a 
whang,**® 

An’ tails.-* bak’d wi’ buttei, 

Fu’ crump^** that thn 


' % lutb('*« 

•'sloe Iwirli*** 

' hop Btpp aud-leap 
' Lurt-^v 

ha\e gl\en the sub- 
stance 
'» rent 

' fuu , larking 
•If 

* w rlnklcd 
^hlrt 

>■ ne <chn11 ha\e 


^iHiiildffO time 
“ hhrewd 
” attire 

Jogging In then cot 
tagera 

^•ftrapplng fellows 
fltic broadcloth 
u hastening harefnot 
** crowded 
•• thick flloe 
n coarse cake 
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When by the plate we set our nose, 

65 Weel heapM up wi’ ha’pence, 

A greedy glowr,^ black-bonnet* throwb, 
An’ we maun draw our tippence. 

Then in we go to see the show: 

On ev’ry side they’re gath’nn; 

Some cariym dails,* some chairs an' 
stools, 

An’ some are busy bleth’nn'^ 

Right loud that day. 

Here stands a shed to fend tlie show’rs, 
An’ screen our countra gentry, 

^5 There Racer Jess, and twa-threc whores, 
Are blinkin at the entrv 
Here sits a raw of titthn ’ jads,* 

Wi’ heavin breasts an' baie neck. 

An’ there a batch o’ wabster* lads, 
Blackguardin frae Kilmarnock, 

For fun this day 


Hear how he clears the points o’ faith 
110 rattlm an ’ thumpm I 

Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath. 
He’s stanipm and he’b juni])in! 

His lengthen ’d chin, his turn ’d-up snout, 
His eldntch^ squeel an’ gestuies, 

^^5 Oh, how they fire the heart devout. 

Like canthandian* plaisteis. 

On SIC* a day! 

But hark' the tent has chang’d its 
voice, 

There’s peace an’ rebt nae laiigei 
120 a* the real judges use. 

They canna sit for anger. 

Smith opens out his cauld hai.ingucs 
On practice and on morals. 

An ’ an the godly pour in thrangs, 

126 Xo gie the jais an’ barrels 
A lift that day 


Here some are thinkin on their sins. 
An’ some upo’ their claos, 

Ane curses feet tliat tyl’d* his shins, 
*5 Anither sighs an’ prajs 

On this hand sits a chosen su atch,'* 

Wi’ screw ’d-up, grace-proml faces. 
On that a set o’ chaps, at wMih 
Thrang w inkin on the lasses 
66 To chairs that dgy. 


What signifies his barren shine, 

Of moral pow ’rs an ’ reason f 
His Knglibh bt>le, an’ gesture fine, 

130 a’ clc^an out o’ season. 

Like Socrates oi Antonine, 

Oi some aulcl pagan heathen, 

The moial man he does define, 

But ne’er a word o’ faith in 

That’s right that day 

In guid time comes an antidote 
Against Bic poison’d nostrum,* 

For Peebles, frae the water-fit,* 

Ascends the holy rostrum* 

See, up be*b got the word o’ God, 

An’ meek an’ mim* has \new'd it, 
While Oommon Sense* has taen the mad, 
\u’ ait, an’ up the Cow*gate 

Fast, fast, that day. 


0 happy 18 that man an ’ blest 
Nae wonder that it pride him ' 

Whase am dear lass that be likes be&t, 
Comes chiikin^*’ down beside him ’ 

6® Wi’ arm repos’d on the chair-hack. 

He sweetly does compose him, 

Which, by degiees, slips i<iuiid hei neck, 
An’s loof” upon hei bosom, 

rnkend that day 


100 Now a’ the congregation o’ei 
Is silent expectation 
For Moodie speels^- the iioly dooi , 
Wi’ tidings o* damnation 
Should Ilurnie. as in ancient da>s. 
105 ’Mang sons (rod pieseiit him. 
The veia sight o’ Moodie ’s face 
To’s am het liaiue'* had sent him 
Wi’ 1 right that da> 


Wee Miller niesl* the guard relieves, 
An’ orthodoxy raibles,* 

Tho’ in his heart he w'eel believes 
An’ thinks it auld wives’ fables* 
But faith ! the birkie*" wants a raaiibe , 
'56 So, caiinihe he huins them,” 

Altho’ liiH cuinal wit an’ sense 
Like hafflms-w'iM^ o’ercomes hun^* 

At times that day. 


^look 

■The elder who held 
the rollection plate 
at the entrance 
uanally wore a black 
bonnet 

■ board! 

■chattering 

■ row of whispering 

jedes 

• weaver 

* soiled 


* 'sample 

• PnalmM, 14i» *2 

(Scotch metrl(Bl 
\ei8lon) 

10 dropping quickly 
» and his band 
** climbs, — I e . enters 
(Probablv a caricn- 
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appearance and 
style of oratory i 
>■ to his own hot home 


> unearthly 

> made of caiitbarldes, 

n preparation of 
dried bllsti t beetles 
■such 

<d<K‘trlno (used dgur- 
atlvely) 

' from the i^ater foot, 
or river b mouth, — 
I e, from Ntwton, 
situated II t the 
moutb of (be Uiver 
Ayr 


■prim: affectedly 

meek 

’ Supposed to refer to 
Rurna'a friend. Hr 
Mackensic 
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» smart young fellow 
» bo cunningly be 
humbugs them 
nearly half o'er 
comes him 
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Now butt an’ ben^ the change-house* fills, 
166 YfV yill-canp* commentators; 

Here’s crying out for bakes^ an’ gills,® 
And there the pint-stowp* clatters, 
While thick an’ thrang, an’ loud an’ laug, 
Wi’ logic on’ wi’ Scnpturc, 

160 They raise a dm, that m the end. 

Is like to breed a rupture 

O’ wrath that day. 

Leeze me 011 ^ dnnk' it gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 

166 Ji kmdles wit, it waukens lear,* 

It pangs us fou* o’ knowledge 
Be’t whisky-gill, or penny whecp,*® 

Or onie stronger potion. 

It never fails, on drinkin deep, 

170 To kittle“ up our notion. 

By night or day. 

The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body. 

Sit round the table, weel content, 

I""* An’ steer about the toddy 

On this one’s dress, an’ that one’s leuk, 
Th^’re makin observations; 

While some aie cozie 1 ’ the neiik,i- 
An’ forming? assignations 
160 To meet some day 

But now the Lord ’s am tfumpet touts. 
Till a’ the hills are rainn,” 

And echoes back return the sliouts. 

Black Russell is na spairm 
166 II 18 pieicin words, like Highlan’ swords. 
Divide the joints an ’ marrow ; 

His talk o’ hell, whare devils dwell. 

Our \eiia ‘^sauls does haiiow”*^ 

Wi’ fright that dav’ 


ISO X vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit. 
Fill’d fou o’ lowin bruiistane,’ "* 
Whose ragin fiame, an’ scorchin heat. 
Wad melt the hardest whun-stane 
The half-asleep start up wi’ fear, 

100 An’ think they hear it roann. 
When presently it does appear 
’Twas but some neebor snonn 
Asleep that da> 


’Twad be owre long a tale to tell, 
600 How monie stories past; 


> outer and i d n e r 
ApartmentH. — * • » 
kttebeo and parlor 


* tavern 

* ale-mug 

* MaciilU ^ ^ 

■glaaaea of whliky 

* pint - Dieaaure ( two 

Rngitsli quarts) 


^bleaidnga on 
■ learning 
*crami us full 
^•■mall ale 
u tickle 
»nook 

16 

» flaming brimstone 
« mill-stone 


1S7 

An’ how they ciouded to the yiLi,^ 

When they were a’ dismist, 

IIow dnnk gaed lonnd, 111 cogs* an’ 
caups,* 

Amang the furms* an’ benches, 

-05 An’ cheese an’ bread, frae women’s laps. 
Was dealt about in lunches 

An’ dawds® that day 

In comes a gawsie,* gash^ guidwife. 

An’ sits down by the fire, 

210 Syne* draws her kebbuck* an’ her 
knife; 

The lasses they are shyer 
The anld gnidmen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother, 

Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

216 An’ gies them’t like a tether,^” 

Fu’ lang that day. 


Waesucks**^ for him that gets nae lass, 
Or lasses that bae naething ! 

Sma’ need has he to say a grace, 

220 Or mehie'* his biaw claithing* 

0 wives, be mindlii ’ ance yoursel 
How borne lads ye wanted, 

An’ dinna for a kebbuek-heeP® 

Let lasses bo affronted 
22*» On sic a day 1 


Now, Clinkumbell, wi’ ratthn tow,’® 
Begins to jow^® an’ croon 
Some swagger bame the best they dnw,’’ 
Some wait the afternoon 
220 At slaps’* the billies’® halt a blink, 

Till lasses strip their shoon,-*® 

Wi’ faith an’ hope, an’ love an’ dnnk. 
Thev’re a’ in famous tune 

For crack*’ that day 


^26 How monie hearts tins day con\erts 
O’ sinners and o’ lasses* 

Their hearts o’ stane, gin night, are gane. 
As saft as onie flesh is. 

There’s some are fon o’ love di\ine 
240 There’s some are fou o’ brandy, 

An’ monie jobs that day begin. 

May end in hoiighmagandie** 

Some ither day. 


*alc 
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THE CK)TTEH*Bi SATURDAY NIGHT 

INSCKIBED T() IIOBSKT AIKEN, ESQ 
1783 1780 

Let uut Ambition mock their useful toll, 

Their homelv jo^s, and destiny obscure. 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdlaluful Hmlle, 
The Hboit and .simple annals of the poor 
— Gbai s ISIcffit 

My lov’d, my honor’d, much respected 
fnend ! 

No lucicenaiy baid lii^s lioiun|>e pa}b, 

With honest pnde, I scorn eacli sellish end 
My dearest meed a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 

^ To you 1 smg, m simple Scottibh lays. 
The lowly tram m life’s seiiuestei ’d bceiie , 
The native feelings strong, the guilelesb 
ways, 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been . 
Ah* tho’ Ins worth unknown, far hap- 
piei tlieie, 1 ween* 

Novenibei chill blaws loud wn ’ angry sugh,"* 
The shoi t ’mug winter day is near a close , 
The miry beasts letieatmg frae the pletigb. 
The black ’ning trams o’ ciaws^ to then 
repose , 

The toil-wom cotter frae his labor goes,— 
This night his weekly moil is at an end,- 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his 
hoes, 

Hoping the mom iii ease and lest to spend 
And weaiy, o’ei the moor, his 
does homeward bend 

At length his lonely eot appeal b m \m\ 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree, 

Th ’ expectant wee>thmgs, toddlin, btaehei * 
through 

To iiieel then dad, am’ flichleim’*’ ihum 
and glee 

His wee bit ingle, ** blinkin bonilie,*^ 

His clean heartli-stane, his thrifty wifie’s 
smile, 

The lisping infant, piattling on Ins knee. 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh* and caie 1>e- 
guile. 

An’ makes him quite forget his laboi 
and his toil 

Belyve,** the elder buiins ccnie diapping in. 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’, 
30 Rome ca^*’ the plough, some herd, some 
tentie^^ nn 


A canuie^ eiiaud to a ueebor town:* 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 
grown, 

In youthfu’ bloom, love spaikbng in her 
e’e, 

l\)iue8 hame, peihaps, to shew u biaw* 
new gown, 

Oi deposits her sair-won pemiy-lee,* 

To help her parents dear, if they in hard- 
ship be 

With joy unfeign’d, brothers and bibteis 
meet, 

And each fiii other’s, weelfaic kindly 
spicis ^ 

The social hours, swii't-wmg ’d, uiinotic’d 
fleet, 

Each tell the uncos* that he sees or heais 
The parents, partial, eye then hopeful 
years, 

Anticipation furwaid puiiitb the \iew , 

The mother, wi’ her needle and hci 
sheers, 

(laib^ auld claes look aniaist as weel’h ihc 
new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due 

Then mastei’b and their mist i ess’s com- 
mand 

The younkers a’ aie wanied to ol>e> , 

And mtnd then labors wi’ an eydent* 
hand, 

And ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk* oi 

play 

“And O! be sure to fear the Loid alway. 
And mind your duty, dnlv, mom and night ! 
Tjcst in temptation’s path ye gang astnij, 
Imploie His eounsel and assisting might 
They ne\'ei sought in \ain that sought 
the Loid anght *” 

Rill haik* a rap conies geutlx to (lie dom . 
Jenny, wha kens'® the meaning o’ the same. 
Tells how a neebor lad come o’er the moor, 
To do some ci lands, and eoiiA’oy hei 
bame 

The Avily motlier sees the conseious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’Cj and flush her 
cheek; 

With heart-btiiuk. anxious caie, enqinies 
his name, 

Willie Jenny liafllins'* is afiaid to speak, 
Weel-pleas’d the mother hears it’s nae 
wild, worthless rake 
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With kindly welcome, Jenny bnngB him 
ben,^ 

A strappin ’ Touth, he takep tho innthoi V 
eye, 

Blythe Jennv sees the Msit’n no ill taen , 
The fathei euieks- o1 1 ioim»s, pleiiahs, ntid 
k\e ^ 

Tho youMfislei ’s ail less lieait oVi flows wi* 
J«yi 

But, hlnte^ and laithiuV scaiee enti weel 
beha\e, 

The mother, wi' a w’oimni’s wiles, eaii spv 
What iiiake^ the \nii!li sue hnslilii’ mid sne 
p:ia\e, 

Weel-pleasM to think her bairii’s le- 
s|>eefe<l like the la\e** 

() happy love^ wlieie lo\o like this i*? 
found’ 

0 heart-felt raptiiies» bliss beyond eom- 

])are * 

1 '\e pae(*d miieh this wean, inoital round. 
And sape expei leiiee bids me this declare* — 
“If Heaven a diaiipht of heu\enly pleas- 
ure spate, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale. 

’Tis wlien a youthful, loMiip. modest 
pan, 

In othei \ aims, breathe out the teiidei tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that seent*» 
the ev’iiinp pale ” 

Ts fheie, in human foim, that bears u heait, 
A wretch ’ a villain ! hist to love and truth ’ 
That enn, w'llli studied, eiisiiaiiup ait, 
I^tiay sw»eet Jenny’s uiisuspectinp youth? 
rinse on liis ]>ci |ui M .nts’ diss(*iiihliii!:, 
smooth ’ 

Aie lionoi, Mrtue, coiiseience, all exil’d’ 

Is tlieie no pity, no lelentinp iiitli. 

Points to the ]inients tondlmp o’er their 
child ^ 

Then i>aiiits the i lim’d maid, and their 
dist I action wihi^ 

But now tlic su]»pei erowim then simple 

iMinid. 

The heaNoino ))aiiiteh,' chief of Seiitia’s 
fiMid 

The soupe" I hen oiilv liawkie" d»»es aiToid. 
Thai ’vonP" the lialliin" sniiislv chows hei 
(*ood 

The dame brines forth, in complimental 
mood. 


Ml) 

• talks 

■cows 
■ahj 
■ baHhful 

■rwl others 
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To grace the lad, her weel-hain ’d kebbuck,^ 
fell,* 

And aft* he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it 
guid; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 

TTow ’twas a towmond* anld, sin’ lint* 
was i’ the belL* 

100 The cheerfu ’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide , 
The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace. 
The big ha ’-Bible, ^ aiiee his father’s pinh 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets* wearing thin and baie 
Those stiains that once did sweet in Zion 
glide. 

He w’ales® a portion with 3 iidieious eaie. 
And, “Let us worship God”’ he savs 
with solemn air. 

They chant then nitless notes in simple 
guise; 

TliPv tune then lie,nls In fni the noblest 
aim; 

Perhaps Dundvt V’** wild-wuihhng meas- 
^ ures nse. 

Or plaintive worthy of the name. 

Oi noble heet^” the hea%enw’ard 

flame, 

_ The sweetest fa? of Scotia’s holv lays 
('ompar’d with these, Ttniinn tiills aie 
tame ; 

The tickl’d ear no heart-felt raptures laise 
Xae unison hne thev w’ltli f»iii Crealiu 
praise. 

The priest -like falliei leads the sacreil 
page,— 

How Ahinm wn** the fiieiid (d God on high , 
Oi Mo'^es bade eteinal waiiaie wage 
With Ainalek’s migraeious progeny; 

Oi how' the loval banP^ did groaning lie 
flencntli the stioke of Hea\en’s avengmer 

lie, 

Oi Job’s ]iathetie plaint, and w*ailing erx . 
tS'i Or lapt Isaiah's wuld, seraphie fiie. 

Or other holv seei*»* that tune the saoied 
I>re 

Perhaps the Thiistian volume is the theme 
How guilt Ic'-s hlo(Hl for guilty man wa'- 
shecl , 

How He, who Imuc in Heaven the second 
name, 

* well-naTcd cheoso room In 
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' lyu 


180 Had not on earth whereon to lay His head; 
How His hiht followers and servants sped| 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a 
land; 

How hOi^ who lone in Patmos banishM, 
Saw m the sun a mighty angel stand, 

186 heard gieat Bab 'Ion's dcxmi pio- 

nouuc'd by Hea\ea’s command. 

Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eteinal 
Kmg, 

The sauit, the fathei, and the husband 
pi ays 

Hope ^^spruigs exulting on tnumphaiit 
wmg,"- 

That thus they ail shall meet m future days , 
There, ever bask iii unciealed rajs, 

No more to sigh or shed the bittei teai. 
Together hymning then Cieator’s praise, 
111 such society, yet still more dear. 

While ending Time moves round in an 
eternal spheie. 

Compar’d with this, how poor Religion's 
pnde, 

111 all the pomp ot method and of ait ^ 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion's ev'ry giace, except the heart, 
The Power, incens’d, the pageant will de- 
sert, 

ISO 'X'he pompous strain, the sacci dotal stole,* 
But haplj^ m some cottage far apart, 

May hear, well-pleas 'd, the language of the 
soul, 

And in His Book of Life the inmates 
poor enroll 

Then homeward all take off then sev’rnl 
way, 

I'sri youngling cottagers retire to rest, 
The ])grent-pair then secret homage pay. 
And pi offer up to Heaven the w'arm re- 
quest, 

That He, who stills the raven's clam'rous 
nest,* 

And decks tlie lily fair in flow’iy pnde,* 
160 Would, ill the w^ay His wisdom sees the 
best, 

For them and for their little ones provide , 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with Grace 
Divine preside 

From scenes like these, old Seotia’s gran- 
deur springs, 

That makes her lov'd at home, rever’d 
abroad * 


166 Pnaces and lords are but the breath of 
kings, 

honeet man’s the noblest work of 
God."» 

And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behmd . 
What 18 a lordhng's pompf a cumbrous 
load, 

17® Disguismg oft the wretch of human kmd, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness 
refin'd I 

0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil * 

For whom my w’aimest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
17B Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content * 

And 0 ^ may Heai en their simple lives pre- 
vent 

From Luxury ’s contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A \iriuoub populace may nse the while, 

^8® And stand a wall of fire aiound their 
much-lov’d Isle. 

0 Thou, who pour'd the patriotic tide 
That stream’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted 

heart, 

Who dar’d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part ! 

^8*^ (The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 
His fnend, inspirer, guardian, and re- 
ward!) 

never, never Scotia’s realm desert, 

But still the patriot and the patriot-bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament 
and guard * 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NB8T WITH 
THE PLOUGH. NOVEMBER, 1780 
1785 1786 

Wee, sleekit,* cowrin, tim’rous beastie, 

O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi ' bickering brattle !* 

T wad be laith* to nn an' chase thee, 

Wi ' murdering pattle !■ 

1 m truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Natnre’s social union, 

An ’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion. 
An’ fellow mortal! 


^ John. * Seo Pnalmn, 147 0. 
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lyi 


1 dcmbt nai whyies,^ but thou may thieve, 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun 
live! 

A daimen icker in a thrave* 

’S a sma’ request 
I’ll a blessin wi’ the lave,* 

And never miss’t* 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in rum! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewm! 
An ’ naething, now, to big* a new ane, 
O’ foggage* green* 

Vn’ bleak December’s win’s ensuin, 
Baith snell^ an* keen* 


Thou saw the fields laid hare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter oomin fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till crash ' the cruel coulter^ past 
30 Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o ’ leaves an ’ stibble 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Xow thou’s turned out, for a’ thy 
trouble, 

But* house or bald," 

To thole'® the wintei ’h sleetv dnbble, 

An’ cianreuch^' cauld* 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane,'* 

In proving foresight may be vain 
The best-laid schemes o* mice an’ men, 
40 Gang aft agle>,'’ 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pam 
For promis’d jo> * 

Still thou art blest, eompaied \^i* me* 
The present only touoheth thee 
45 But och! I backward cast m> e*e. 

On prospects drear! 
An* forward, tho’ I canna see, 

T guess an * feni * 


ADDRESS TO THE DEIL 
1785 1780 

O Princp ' O Chief of many thronM pow'r* ’ 
That lofl th* embattrd horaphim to a nr* 

—Milton ** 


0 thou! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld Hornic, Satan, Niek, or (Mootie" 
VhkB, in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, 
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Clos’d under hatches, 

3 Spairges^ about the bruustane cootie,* 

To scaud* poor wretches* 

Hear me, Auld Hangie,^ for a wee,® 

An’ let poor damned bodies be; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 

Ev’n to a deil, 

To skelp® an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An ’ hear ns squeel 

Great is thy pow’r, an’ great thy fame; 
Far kend an ’ noted is thy name : 

An' tho’ yon luwin heu^’s* thy hame. 
Thou travels far; 

An’ faith! thou’s neither lag,® nor lame, 
Nor blate, nor scaur.® 

Whyles,®® ranging like a roarin lion, 

2® For prey, a’ holes an’ comers trying, 
Whyles, on the strong-wmg’d tempest 
flyin, 

Tirlin the kirks;** 
Whvles, in the human bosom pryin, 
Unseen thou lurks 


25 I*ve heard my rev ’rend graunie say. 
In lanely** glens ye like to stray; 

Or where auld ruin’d cattles gray 
Nod to the moon, 

Ye fnght the nightly wand’rer’s way 
3® Wi’ eldntch croon ** 


When twilight did my graunie summon. 
To say her pray ’is, douce,*® honest 
woman * 

Aft yoiit'® the dyke she’s heard \on 
bummin,*® 

Wi’ eene dioue,'* 

35 ()i nistlui tliro* the boortrees'® conmi, 
Wi’ heavy groan 


Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 

The star shot down wi’ sklenini''' 
light, 

Wi ’ >ou tnysel I gat a fnght . 

4® Ayont the lough,*® 

Ye, like a rash-buss,*' stood in sight, 

Wi’ waving sugh ** 
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The cudgel in my nieve^ did shake, 

Each bnstl’d hair stood hke a stake, 

*5 When wi' an eldntch, stoor* “qiiaick, 
quaick,” 

Amang the springs, 

Awa ye bquatter’d like a drake, 

On whistling wings 

Let warlocks* giim^ an’ wither’d hags. 
Tell how wi’ you, on ragweed nag<i.' 
They skim the mnirs an’ dizzy crags, 
Wi’ wicked speed; 

And 111 kirk-yards lenew their leagues' 
Owre how kit" dead 

Thence, countra wives, wi’ toil an’ pain. 
May plunge an’ plunge the kirn^ in \aiii. 
For 0* the yellow treasure’s taen 
By witching skill , 

An’ dawtit,® twal-pint hawkie’s® gaeii 
As yell’s the bill 


Lang syne,* in Eden’s borne yard, 

When yonthfu’ lovers first were pair’d, 
An’ all the soul of love thev shar’d. 

The rapturM hour, 

Sweet on the fragrant, flow’ry swaird, 

9® In shady bowT: 

Then >ou, ye auld, snick-drawing* dog! 
Ve cam to Paradise incog, 

An ’ play ’d on man a cursed brogue* 
(Black be your fa’!*). 
An’ gied the infant waild a shog,* 

’Maist ruin’d a’ 

li ’ ye mind that day when in a bizz,'* 

Wi’ reekit^ duds, an’ reestit gizz,* 

Ve did present your smoutie phiz 
’Mang better folk, 

All’ sklented® on the man ot Uzz'" 

Your spitefu ’ joke 1 


Thence, mystic knots mak great abuse iVn’ how' ye gat him i’ >our thrall, 

On young guidmen,*^ fond, keen, an’ An’ brak him out o* house an’ hal’, 
croose,^- ^95 While wabs an’ botches did him gall. 

When the liest waik-lume*'* i’ the house, Wi’ bitter claw, 

By caiitiaip'* wit, And lowh’d*^ Ins ill-tongu’d, wicked 

Is instant made no worth a louse, scatil,*^ 

Just at the bit Was waist a^a?' 


Wlien thowes^" dissohe the snawry hoord.*^ 
An’ float the jingiiii icy-booid,*® 

Then, watoi -kelpies*® haunt the t<K)rd, 

By your direction. 

An’ nighted trav’llers are allur’d 
To their destruction. 


But a’ >our doings to rehearse, 

Your wily snares an fechtin*^ fierce. 
Sin’ that day Michael did you pierce,'* 
Dowrn to this time, 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue, or Erse,'® 
In prose or rhyme 


And aft*® your moss-traxersiiig spunkies** 
Decoy the wight that late an’ drunk is 
The bleezin,-- enist, mischievous m<»nkies 
Delude his e^es, 

Till in some miry slough lie sunk is. 

Ne’er mair to nse 

When Masons’ mystic word an’ gnp 
In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 

Some cock m eat your rage maun stop,** 

Or, strange to tell * 

The youngest brother ye wad whip 

Afi straight to hell 125 
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All’ lunv, Auld (’loots, I ken ye’ic thinkiii, 
A certain Bardie’s rantin, drinkin. 

Some luckless hour will send bmi linkin'' 
To your black pit . 

Hut, faith* he’ll turn a comer jinkin,'® 
An’ cheat you yet 


But, iaie you weel, Auld Nickie-beii' 
O, wad yp tak a thought an’ men’* 
Ye aibhns'® might— I dmna ken— 
Still hee 'a stake :** 
I’m wae*' to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake I 
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A BABD’B EPITAPH 
i786 1786 

Is there e whim-inspirM fool, 

Owre fast for thought, owre hot for 
rule, 

Owre blate' to seek, owre proud to 
snoolT*— 

Let him draw near, 

B And owre this grassy heap sing dool.^^ 
And drap a tear. 

Ts there a bard of rustic song, 

Who, noteless, steals the crowds among. 
That weekly this ar6a throng 9— 

10 O, pass not by’ 

But with a frater-feeling strong, 

Here heave a sigh. 

Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steei. 
Yet runs himself life's mad career 

Wild as the wave f — 

Here pause— and thro’ the starting tear 
Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 
-0 Was quick to learn and wise to know . 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame, 

But thoughtless follies laid him low. 
And stain ’d his name 

20 Reader, attend ’ whether thv soul 
Soars fanc\ ’s flights beyond the pole. 
Or darklmg grubs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit , 

Know, prudent, cautious, self-coiitiol 
Ts wisdom ’s root 


ADDRESS TO THE XJNCX) QUID, OTt. 
THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 
1786 1787 


M> Sun, tbcHe maxImR niako a ruli*. 

An lump thorn ay thoslthor 
Tho Klald RightPoua la a fonl, 

Tho tOiidd wi'«o anithor 
Tho rlcaneat corn that o’er wa«« dipht* 
May hae aomo pvIoh o' crS^ In . 
flo no or a follow-cronturp slight 

For random Sta o* daffln • _ ^ ^ 

S«>1011UN. — Jitcl€9,7 16 


0 ye who are sae guid yoursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy. 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your ncebors’ fauta^ and folly, 
r* Whose life is like a weel-gaun* mill, 


'.‘Xe ; crawl 
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•fun 
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Suppbed wi’ store o’ water. 

The heapet happer’s^ ebbing still, 

An’ still the clap* plays elatteri 

Hear me, ye venerable core,* 

10 As counsel for poor mortals 

That frequent pass donce^ Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit* Folly’s portals; 

1, for their thoughtless, careless sakes. 
Would here propone* defences— 

Their donsie^ tncks, their black inisiakes. 
Their failmgs and mischances. 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 
And shudder at the niffer;* 

But cast a moment’s fair regard, 

20 What makes the mighty differ?" 
Discount what scant occasion ga\e, 

That purity ye pnde in, 

And (what’s aft^* mair than a’ the lave^^) 
Your better art o’ hidin. 

26 Think, when your castigated pulse 
Oies now and then a wallop,^- 
What ragings must his veins convulse, 
That still eternal gallop’ 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 

20 Right on ye scud your sea-way; 

But in the teeth o’ baith^* to sail, 

It makes an unco'* lee-way. 

See Social-life and Glee sit down, 

All io>oiis and unthinking, 

*6 Till, quite transmognfy’d,'* they're 
growm 

Debauchery and Drinking 
O, would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences, 

Or— your more dreadful hell to state— 
40 Damnation of expenses! 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 

Tied up in godly laces. 

Before .\e gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change o’ cases; 

4’' A dear-lov’d lad, comenieticc snug, 

A treach’rous inclination— 

But, let me whisper i’ >onr lug.'* 

Ye’re aiblins'^ nac temptation 

Then gently scan your brother roan. 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin'* wiang, 

To step aside is human 

* beaped-up hopper's w often 

* clapper >> rcinnlnder 

’corps; compRn\ ’-quick Jerk 

* grave « both 

* giddy wonderful 

* propose « trauaforroed 

■ unlucky *• ear 

’ cxohaDgc ” perhaps 
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One point must etiU be greatly dark, 
The numng why ih^ do it; 

And just as hmely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they me it. 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try ns; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
^ Each spnng, its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute. 
But know not what’s resisted 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow ’ret of the rural shade I 
By love’s simjflicity betray’d, 

iuid cruilelesB trust. 
Till she, like thee, all ^’d, is laid 
Low i’ the dust 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean, luckless stair ’d I 
Unskilful he to note the card^ 

Of pmdent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er* 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE 
PLOUGH I\ APRIL, 1786 
1786 1786 

Wee, modest, erlmson-tlpp^d flmii V, 
Thou’s met me in an evU Lour, 

For I maun^ crush amang the stoure- 
Thy slender stem 

^ To spare thee now is past my po^ V, 
Thou borne gem. 

Alas I it’s no th> neebor sweet. 

The borne lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ’mang tlie dewy weet, 

10 Wi’ spieckl’d breast * 

When upward’Springiug, blithe, to greet 
The purjiling east 


Such fate to suffering Worth is gi\ ’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has 
stnv’n, 

By human pride or cunning dri\ 

To mis’ry’s brink, 

Till, urench’d of ev’rv stay but Hea\ ’n, 
He, mill ’d, sink * 

Ev’n thou who mouni’st the Dai^^’s fate, 
■*** That fate is thine— no distant date; 
Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate. 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weii;lil 
Shall be thv doom * 


TO A LOUSE 

ON RSETNO ONE ON A LVDT’S BONNET 4T 
CHURCH 

i786 1786 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

70 Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thy tender form 


Ha! where ye gann, ye crowlin* ferlieT 
Your impudence protects you sairly:^ 

1 eaiina say but ye stmiit^ rarely 

Owre gauze and lace ; 

0 Tho’, faith * I fear ye dme but spaxely 
On sic a place. 


The flaunting flow’rs our gardens yield. 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s* maun 
shield; 

But thou, beneath the random bield^ 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adoma the histie** stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane 

20 There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble goise; 

Bnt now the share nptears thy bed, 

And low thou Kea! 

^ mast * ^holter 

*dnst • dry; bare 

* walla 


Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner,* 
Detested, bhunn’d by saunt an’ sinnei, 
How daur ye set your flt^ upon her— 

7^* Sae fine a lady! 

Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Swith! * in some beggar’s hanffet* sqnat- 
tle;»« 

There ye may creep, and sprawl, and 
spratile,” 

70 Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle, 
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In shoalB and nations; 
Whare horn^ nor bane* ne’er daur un- 
settle 

Tour thick plantations. 

Now hand* you there ^ ye’re out o’ sight, 
Below the fatt’nls/ snug an’ tight , 

Na, faith ye yet!* ye’ll no be right 
’Till ye’ve got on it— 

'Pile vera tapmobt, tow ’ring height 
O’ Miss’s bonnet. 

My ^th ! right bauld ye set your nose out, 
As plump an’ gray as onie grozet 

0 for some rank, mercurial roset,^ 

Or fell, red smeddum,* 

I’d gie you sic a hearty dose o’t, 

Wad drebb your droddum.* 

1 wad na been surpris’d to spy 
Von on an auld wife’s flainen toy/* 

()i aiblinh^^ some bit duddie** boj, 

On’s u’yliecoat/* 

But Mifas’s fine Lunardi*** fye’ 

How daur ye du’tT 

0 Jenny, dinna toss your head. 

An’ set your beauties a’ abread*‘* 

Ve little ken what curskl speed 
The blastie’s makin 
Tliae wiiikh an ’ finger-ends, I dread, 

Are notice takin ! 

0 wad some Power the giftie^^ gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
An’ foolish notion: 

What aiis in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
An’ev’n devotion* 

THE SILVER TASBIE^ 
i78S 1790 

Oo, fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie. 

That I may drink, before I go, 

A senice to my bonie lassie! 

The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu’ loud the wind blows frae the 
feirv. 

The sliip rides by the Berwick-I^ta , 

And 1 maun leave my bonie Mar> 


The trumpets sound, the bannerb fl>, 

10 7)ie guttenng spears are ranked 
ready; 

The shouts o.’ war are beard afar. 

The battle closes deep and bloody. 

It’s not the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad make me langer wish to tarry; 
i*’ Nor shouts o’ war that’s heard afar— 
It’s leaving thee, my bonie Mary 

OF A’ THE AIBTBi 

1788 1790 

Of a’ the airts the wind can blew, 

I dearly like the west. 

For there the bonie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo’e best. 

0 There wild woods grow, and rivers row,* 
And monte a hill between ; 

Rut day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever ai’ my Jean 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

1 see her sweet and fair: 

1 hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 

I hear her charm the air. 

There ’b not a bonie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw,* or green. 

There’s not a bonie bird that sings. 
Hut minds me o’ my Jean 

AULD LANG ETTNE* 

1788 1796 

Chorus 

For auld lang syne, xny dear, 

For auld lang syne, 

We’U tak a cup o’ kmdness yet 
For auld lang syne! 

^ Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mmdt 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And auld lang syneT 

And surely ye’ll be your pint-stowp,* 
And surely I’ll be mine; 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne ! 
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We twa hae run about the braes,* 

And pou’d^ the gowans* fine; 

1* But we’ve wander^ monie a weary fit* 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
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"roll 
" wood 

"fdd long alnre (old 
tlmea) 


"be good for your 
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We twa hae paidl’d^ in the bum,- 
Frae moniing ann till dine/ 

Bat seas between ns braid^ hae roar’d 
^ Sin’ auld lang iQme. 

And there’s a hand, my trusty fiere/ 

And ne’s a hand o’ thine; 

And we^ll tak a right guid-wilhe waught* 
For auld lang syne. 

ChoruB 

^ For auld lang syne, iny deai, 

For auld lang syne, 

We’ll tak a oup o’ kuidueSh yet 
For auld lang ^ 

WHISTLE O’EB THE LAVE 0'T7 
J789 1700 

First when Maggie was my care, 

Heav’n, I thought, was m her an , 

Now we’re mamed— spier nae man**— 
But— whistle o’er the lave o’t! 

^ Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 

Sweet and harmless as a child : 

Wiser men than me’s beguil’d— 

Whistle o’er the lave o’t I 

How we live, my Meg and me, 

How we love, and how we gree,® 

1 care na by^® bow few may see— 
Whistle o’er the lave o’tl 
Wlia 1 wish were maggots’ meat. 

Dish ’d up in her winding-sheet, 

1 could wnte— but Meg wad see't— 

• Whistle o’er the lave o’t ’ 


MT HEABT’S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
1789 1790 

OhoruM 

My heart’s in the Higlilands, niy heart 
ih not here; 

My heart’s in the Highlands, a-cliiismg 
the deer, 

A-chasing the wild deer, and following 
the roe— 

My heart’s in the Highlands, where\ei 
I go. 

B Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 
North, 

The birthplace of valor, the country of 
worth, 

Wherever 1 wander, wherever 1 rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever 1 
love 


‘paddled 
*te90k 
‘ diniier-tliiie 
« broad *' ask no niorp 

* romrade * agree 

I care not 


beartjr, good-will 
draught 
rest^lt 


Farewell to the mountains, high-oover’d 
with anow; 

Farewell to the straths^ and green val- 
leya below; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hangmg 
woods; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud- 
pounng floods. 

Chorua 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my lieail 
IS not here, 

My heart ’s in the Highlands, a-ebasing 
the deei , 

A-ehabing the wild deei, and following 
tlie me— 

M> heait’s in the Highlands, whete\«M 
I go 


JOHN ANDERSON MT JOS 
1789 1790 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first sequent. 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your borne brow was brent,' 

^ But now your brou is beld,^ John, 

Your locks are like the suaw , 

But blessings on your fn>«<tv pnw/ 

John Anderson m> jo' 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegitliei , 

And monie a cantie* day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane ainther, 

.Vow we mann totter down, John, 

And band in hand we’ll go. 

And sleep thegitber at the foot, 

John Anderson mv in' 

SWEET APTON 
1789 1789 

Flow gently, sweet Aft on, among thv 
green hiaeb,^ 

Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in th\ 
praise ; 

Mv Mary’s asleep hy thy murmuring 
stream— 

Flow gently, sweet Aftun, disturb not 
her dream 

B Thou stock-ilove, whose echo resounih 
thro’ the glen, 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon 
thorny den, 

> broad valee 
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Thou gFeeu-created lapwing, thy scream- 
ing forbear— 

I charge you, disturb not my slumbering 
fair. 

How lofty, sweet Alton, thy neighbor- 
ing hilU, 

10 Far mark'd with the courses of clear, 
winding nils* 

There daily I wander us noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s hw*eet cot in 
my eye 


And monie a night we’ve merry been. 
And monie mae^ we hope to bo I 

It 18 the moon, I ken her horn. 

That’s blmkin m the lift^ sae hie; 
She shines sae bright to wyle^ us hame, 
But, by my sooth, she’ll wait a wee! 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loun is he! 

Wha first beside his chair shall fa*, 
He 18 the king amang us three! 


How pleasant lh> banks and green val- 
leys below, 

Where wild in the woodlands the prim- 
roses blow; 

There oft, us nnld K\ ’ning weeps «\ei 
the lea, 

The sweet-scented biik’ s1ind(*s niy Maiy 
and me 

Thy cr>atal streuiu, Afton, how loxch 
it glides, 

And winds by the cot wlieie my Man 
resides ^ 

How wanton tli> wateis her snowy feet 
lave, 

As gatlieimg sweet flowerets she stems 
tliv clear waie’ 


Flow gentl.\, swt*et Alton, niiioiig tin 
green braes, 

Flow genth, sweet nver, the theme of 
mv lays. 

^r\ Marj^’s asleep bv tin mm muring 
Stream- 

Flow gently, sweet \tton, disturb not 
her dream 


WILLIE BREWM) A TECK OF MAUT- 
1789 1790 

Vhorun 

c me iia tnii.’ we’ie line tiiul foil. 

But ,iu*-t a dinppie^ m oui e’e! 

The cock may craw, the dav may daw, 
Vnd ay we’ll taste the bailey-biee!* 


r> 


(), Willie brew’d a pet*k o’ inaiit. 

And Rob and Allan cam to see ; 
Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang 


night. 

Ye wad na found 


in Christendie. 




ChoruB 

We are na fou, we’re nae that fou, 

Bill just a drappie in our e’e' 

The (Sick may craw, the day may daw, 
And uv we’ll taste the barle}-bree! 

TAM GLEN 
i789 17WI 

M> heart is n-breaking, deai tittie'^ 
Some counsel unto me come len 

To aimer them a’ is a pity. 

But wli.it will T do wi’ Tam Gleiif 

5 I’m tliiiikmg, wi’ SIC a biaw*^ fellow. 

In poortitli* I might muk a fen’* 

What care I in riches to wallow. 

If I mauna’^ marry Tam Glen ’ 

There’s Lowrie, the laird o’ Drumeller, 
‘‘Guid day to you”— brute! he comes 
ben:® 

He brags and he blaws o’ his sillei. 

But wiien will he dance like Tam Qlent 

M> iniiiiiic^® does coiistaiitlj dea\e” me. 
And bids me beware o’ young men; 

16 'Tiiey flatter, she says, to deceive me— 
But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glenf 

My daddie says, gin’* I’ll forsake him, 
He’ll gie me guid bunder marks’® ten: 

But, if it’s ordain’d I maun take him, 

0 , wha will T get but Tam Glen* 

Yestreen at the valentines’ dealing, 

My heart to my mou’* ped a sten,’® 

For thnee I drew ane without failing. 
And thrice it was written, Tam Olen 


Here are we met, three merry boys, 

10 Three merry boys, I trow, are we; 
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SB The last Halloween I was waoldn 
Mr dronkit sarkHsleeve,^ as ye ken;- 
His likeness earn up the house siaukin,* 
And the veiy gray breeks* o’ Tam Glen! 


0 Maiy, dear departed shade! 

^ Where is thy plaoe of blissful restf 
See’st thou thy lover low^ laidt 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his 
breast? 


Come, counsel, dear tittie, don’t tany* 
I’ll gie you my bonie black hen. 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I lo’o dearly, Tam Qlen 


THOU LING^EtlNG STAR 
1789 1700 

Thou ling ’ring stai with less’ning lay, 
That lov’st to greet the early mom, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn 
^ 0 Mary, dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest*’ 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Ilear’st thou the groans that rend his 
breast? 

That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallow’d gro\e, 
Where, by the winding Ayr, we met 
To live one day of parting love? 
Eternity cannot efface 
Those records dear of transports past. 
Thy image at our last embrace— 

Ah! little thought we ’twas our last' 


Ayr, gurgling, kiss’d his pebbl’d shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening 
green; 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 
20 Twm’d amorous round the raptur’d 
scene; 

The flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 
The birds sang love on every spray. 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaim’d the speed of wingid day 

2B, Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes 
And fondly broods with miser-care. 
Time but th’ impression stronger makes. 
As streams their eliannels deeper wear. 
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TAM O’ 8HANTER 
A TALK 

1790 1791 

Of BruwnyiH and of BogilUs' full in tbls Buke. 

— ^AwiN Douglas.* 

'IMien chapman billies^ leave the street. 
And drouthy^ neebois, neebois meet, 

As market-days are wearin late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gatc,^' 

^ While we sit bousing at the nappy,** 

An’ gettin’ fou^ and unco* happ}, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, ^ 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That he between us and our hame, 
Wliare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brous like gathering 
storm. 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand^' honest Tam o’ 
Shanter, 

Ah lie frae Ayr ae night did cantei : 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
Vor honest men and home lasses). 


0 Tam, hadst tliou but been sae wise. 
As taen thy am wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skelluni 
A blethering,'* blustering, drunken blel- 
lum 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melderi” wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller, 

2^ That ev’iw naig was ca’d'* a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on . 
That at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Mon- 
day. 

She prophesied that, late or soon, 

20 Thou would be found deep drown’d in 
Doon, 

Or Caleb ’d wi’ warlocks'^ in the mirk'*' 
By AUoway’s auld, haunted kirk. 
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Ab, gentle dames! it gars me greet’ 

To think how monie counsels sweet, 

SB How monie lengthen’d, sage advices, 

The husband frae the wife despises! 

Hut to (»ur tale — Ae market-night, 
Tam had got planted unco right; 

Fast by an mgle,* bleenug finely, 

40 Wi' reaming swats,'* that drank di- 
vinely , 

And at his elbow, Souter^ Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie, 

Tam lo’ed him like a very bnther; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither' 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 
And ay the ale a as growing better. 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi’ secret favors, sweet and precious, 
The Souter tauld his queerest stones, 
so Xhe landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did iia mind the storm a whistle 

Care, mad to see a man sae happ>, 
K’ni drown’d hiinscl ainang the nappy 
BB As bees fiec hame an’ lades o’ treasure. 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ 
pleasurr 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'ei a’ the ills o’ life victorious* 

Hut pleasures are like poppie<^ spread ; 
You seize the fiow’i, its bloom is shed, 
Or like the snoa' falls in the nver, 

A moment ahitc— then iiicltN foievei , 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere von can point their place. 
*’• Oi like the rainbow’s lovely form. 
Kvanishing amid the storm 
Xac man can tothei time or tide: 

The hour approaches Tam maun nde 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the ke\- 
stane. 

That drearv liour Tain mounts his beast 
in; 

And SIC a niglit he taks the road in. 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in 

The wind blew as ’twad blawii its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast . 
The speedy gleams the darkness swal- 
low’d. 

Loud, deep, and long, the thunder bel- 
low’d : 

That night, a child might understand. 
The DeU had business on his hand. 

* makeff mo griox o ' foamltip bIi* 


Weei-iDOunted on his gray mare, Meg— 
A better never lifted leg— 

Tam skelpit’ on thro’ dub- and nure, 
Despismg wind, and rain, and fire; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet. 
Whiles ciooniiig® o’ei some auld Scot** 
sonnet 

BB Whiles glow ’ring round wi ’ prudent cares. 
Lest bogles'* catch him unaw^ares; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawmg nigh, 

Where ghaists and houletsB nightly cry 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare m the snaw the chapman 
sinoor’d,^ 

And past the biiks* and meikle* stanc, 
Whare dninken Charlie brak’s neckbane; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the caim,” 
Where hunters fand the murder’d bairn 
BB And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo’s mither bang’d hersel 
Before him Doon pours all his floods: 
The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods, 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
IBO Xear and more near the thunders roll ; 
When, glimmenng thro’ the groaning 
trees, 

Kiik-Alloway seem’d ui a bleezc,’^ 

Thio’ ilka boie’4 the beaiiib were glancing , 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn * 
Wi’ tippenny,’® vre feai iiae evil; 

Wi’ usquubae,"' we’ll face the devil’ 

The swats sae ream ’d’^ in Tammie ’s noddle. 
Fan plav, he cai 'd iia deils a boddle 
But Maggie stood, right sair astonish’d. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonish’d. 
She v^entur’d forward on the light, 

Ami, vow! Tain saw an unco*’’ sight* 

115 Warlocks^** and witches m a dance; 
Nae cotillion, bient-new-* frae Fiance, 
But hompiiies, pus, strathspeys, and 
reels, 

Put life and mettle in tlieir heels 
At wmnock-bunker^* in the east, 

1-0 There sat Auld Nick, in shape o ’ beast , 

A tousie tyke, ^4 black, gnm, and large, 
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To gie them masio was hie charge; 

He screw’d the pipes and gart them 
skirl , 1 

Till roof and rafters a ’ did dirl.- 
186 CoflSns stood round, like open presses, 
That shaw ’d the dead in their last 
dresses; 

And, by some devilish canlraip sleight,^ 
Each m its cauld hand held a light, 

By which heroic Tam wa«( able 
180 To note upon the haly^ table, 

A murderer’s banes m gibbet-aiinh,^ 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchnsten’d baims, 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape,^ 

Wi’ his last gasp his nib^ did gape, 

186 jp 2 y 0 tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-iuste<l. 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted, 

A garter, which a babe had strangled , 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled. 
Whom his am son o’ life bereft— 

140 The gray hairs yet stack to the heft , 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible an’ awefu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’ 

As Tammie glowr’d," amaz’d, and 
curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and f unous : 
1^6 The piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flea , 
They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, the> 
cleekit,® 

Till ilka carlin^^ swat and leekit,’' 

And coost her duddies to the a'ark,^= 

160 And linket at it m her sark^^* 


But Tam^ kend what was what fa’ 
brawlie ^ 

There was ae winsome wench and wawlie,^ 
166 That night enhsted m the core,® 

Ijang after kend on Carrick shore 
(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 
An’ peiisli’d monie a bonie boat, 

And shook baith meikle com and bear,® 

^70 And kept tlie countzy-side m fear) ; 

Hei cutty sark,® o’ Paisley ham," 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho’ sorely scanty, 

^ It was hei best, and she was vauntie ' 

Ah ! little kend thy reverend grannie. 
That sark she coft" for her wee Nannie, 
Wi’ twa pund Scots® ( ’twasa’hernches), 
Wad ever grac’d a dance of witches! 

But here my Muse her wing maun 
cour,*® 

^60 p;;e flights arc far beyond hei powei , 

To sing how Nannie lap and flaug^' 

(A souple .lad slic was, and stiang). 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitch’d. 
And thought his ^ery een enrich’d; 

185 Yjven Satan glowi ’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain,’*’ 
And botched*® and blew wi’ might and 
mam 

Till fiibt ae caiHsr, svne anither, 

Tam tint*® his leason a’ ibegither, 

And loais out “ Weel done, Cutty-saik*” 
And in an instant all was dark; 

And scarcely liad he Maggie rallied. 
When out tiie hellish legion sallied. 


Now Tam* 0 Tam* had thae been 
queans*® 

A’ plump and stiappmg in their teens* 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie*® flannen. 
Been snaw-whjte seventeen hunder Imen !**' 
I ■>5 Thir breeks**^ o’ mine, my only jiair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them aff my hurdies,*® 
For ae blmk o’ the bonie buidies!*® 

But wither’d beldams, uuld and droll, 
166 Rigwoodie*® hags wad 8 |>eaii-’* a foal, 
Loupmg and flinging on a cmminock,®- 
1 wonder did na turn thy stomach ! 


*mad(> thorn sliriok 
‘ring 

* magic trick 
lolj 


In gibbet 


*holi 
obonea 
irona 
•rope 

* mouth 
■stared 

• linked arms 
‘•each old woman 

sweated and steamed 
'■cast ber clothes to 
tho work 


^^wont at It In her 
shirt 
wenches 
« greasy 

V ve^ line linen, with 
itOO threads to a 
width 

these breeches 
» hips 
>• lasses 
lean ; skinny 
•1 wean (by dlunat) 
leaping anlT caper- 
ing on a crookod 
staff 


As Ws hiz/ out wi’ aiigiy fyke,*"’ 
When plundeiing herds*** assail their 
byke,*^ 

16^ As open*® pussie’s*® mortal foes, 

When, i)op* she starts before their nose; 
Ah eager runK the market-crowd. 

When ’*(’atcli the thief!” resounds 
aloud ; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

200 monie an eldiitch®® skriech and hollo. 

Ah. Tam! ah, Tam! thou ’It get thy 
fuinn *** 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a hemn! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comm! 


1 foil well 

• vlgorona 

• company 
•wheat and barley 
■ abort ahirt 

• coarse linen 
vprond 
•bo^ht 

•A pound Boots Is 
worth abont forty 
cents 

>• must «itoop 


u leaped and kicked 
** fidgeted with eager 


•• bitched , jerked 

"lost 

ufiiea 

>• herders of cattle 
hive 

» begin to bark 
1* the bare’a 
>• unearthly 
reward (literally, n 
preeont from n fnlr» 
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Kate aouu will be a woeiu* woman* 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And wm the key-slane of the bng,* 
There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross, 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
210 The Sent* a tail she had to shake, 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle," 

Bui little wist^ she Maggie’s ineflle— 

^1** Ac spring brought off her master Jiale« 
Rut left liehiiid her am giay tail* 

The earlin elaught^ her by the niiup. 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump 

Noiv, ivha this tale o' tnith shall read, 
-20 ]]]{ man and mother’s son take heed 
Whene’er to drink vou are inclin’d. 

Or ciittv sarks run in your mind. 
Think* \e ma\ bu\ the jovs o’er dear, 
Remeinhei Tam o’ Shaiiter’s mare 

. YE FLOWERY BANKS 
/7‘// ISOfi 

Ye flowen banks o’ home Doon, 

IIow ean \e blumc sae fair? 

How ean ye chant, \e little birds, 

And I sac tu* o’ care? 

'* Thou ’ll break ni> heart, thou lionie bird. 
That sings ujioii the hough. 

Thou minds me o' the happy da\s 
When in> fause** line was true 

Thou ’ll break my heait, thou home bird, 
*** That Bings beside thy mate. 

For f»ae 1 sat, and sae 1 sang. 

And wusl na* o’ iny fate 

Aft” hae I inv’d by bonie Doon, 

To see the w^oodhine twine. 

And ilka" hiid sang o’ its luve, 

And sae did T o’ mine 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pil’d a rose, 

Frae nfT its 1horii\ tiee. 

And my fanst* liuei slaw*'* nn lose, 

But left the thoiii wi’ me 

\Eii FONT) KISS 
i7*n 170J 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sevei , 

Ae farewell, and then, forever* 

Deep in heart-wrung teais I’ll pledge thee, 

I bridge : knew 

■ devil " otieu 

MDtentlon . aim •cver^ 

4 knew J® stole 

aetsed " one 

•fWliio 


Wailing sigiis and giuans I’ll wage^ Ibee 
Wild shall say that Fortune grieves him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him? 
Me, iiae cheerfu’ twinkle iightb me, 
Dark despair around benights me 

I’ll ne’er blame my partial fanc} , 

*** Naething could resist my Nancy, 

But to see hei was to love her , 

Love but her, and love forever. 

Had we ue\er lov’d sac kindly. 

Had we never lo\ ’d sae blindly, 

I ) Xever met— or never parted— 

We hud ne’er been broken-hearted 

Fai*e-thee-weel, thou first and faiiesl’ 
Faie-thc*e-weel, thou best and dcaiesi * 
TIune be ilka^ jov and treasure, 

Peace, enjuvment, lo\e, and pleasure* 

Ae lond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae farewell, alas, fore\ei * 

Deep in heart-wiung tears I’ll pledge 
thee, 

Waning smhs and groans I’ll wage theel 

THE DEIL’S AWA WI’ TH’ 
EXCISEMAN 
/7o» 1702 

f'hot VA 

The doll’s aw a, the deil’s aw a, 

' The deil ’s aw’a wi ’ th ’ Exciseman , 
lle’K danc’d aw a, he’s danc’d aw^a, 
He’v danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman! 

** The deil cniii liddliii tin o’ the town 
And danc’d awra wi’ th’ Exciseman, 
And ilka- wife cries ‘*Auld Maliouii,* 

1 wi'di you luck o’ the pii/e, man* 

••We’ll iimk oui inaiit,^ we’ll hiew oiii 
drink, 

We’ll laugh, sing, and rejoice, man. 
And inoiiie hiiiw"' thanks to the iiieikle'* 
black deil, 

That danc’d awa wi’ th’ Exciseman ” 

Theie’s thieesoine leeN’’ theie’s foursome 
leels, 

Theie’s iioinpipe^* and stlaths])e^s,^ 
man; 

Blit the ae liest dance e’er earn to the 
land 

M’ns Thf* nnl\ Ian th* 
man 

' pMac * mADT Unc 

“ pverj ■ amt 

‘Old Mahomet (an an- "revla In which three 
dent name for the take part 
devil) "Livelv Scott isli 

* malt dances 
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UhQi us 

The ^il’s awa, the deil’s awa. 

The deil ’b awa wi ’ th ’ Exciseman ; 
lie’s danc’d awai he’s danc’d awa, 
He’h danc’d awa wT th’ Exciseman! 


SAW Y£ BONIE LESLEY 

J7B2 1798 

0, saw ye home Lesley, 

As she gaed o’er the borderf 

She’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

^ To see her is to lo\e her, 

And love but her forever; 

For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither! 

Thou art a queen, lair Ijesley— 

'0 Th> subjects we, before thee: 

Thou ait divine, fan Lesley— 

The lieart*^ o’ men adore thee. 

The deil he could na skaith^ thee, 
Nor aught that wad belang thee; 

^5 He’d look mto thy borne face, 

And sa^ **1 canna wrang thee ” 

The Powers alniofi will tent® thee. 
Misfortune slia’ na steer® thee < 

Tbou’rt like themsel’ sae lovelj, 

20 That ill they'll ne’er let near thee. 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There’s nane again sae bonie 

HIGHLAND MABY 
17$2 1799 


Tile golden hours, on angel wings. 

Flew o’er me and my dearie; 

10 For dear to me as light and life, 

Was my sweet Highland Mar\ 

Wi’ monie a \ow and lock’d embrace 
Our parting ivas fu’ tender, 

And, pledging a£t^ to meet again. 

We tore oursels asunder. 

But 0, fell Death’s untiniely trust, 

That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the mkI, and cauld’s the 
clay, 

That wraps my Highland Mary ! 

00 0, pale, pale now, those H»sy lijis 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly. 

And clos’d for ay, the spaikliiig glance, 
That dwalt on me sae kindly. 

And mouldering now in silent dust, 

^0 That heart that lo’ed me dearlv* 

But still within m> bosom’s coie 
Shall live my Hif^land Mnrr 

LAST MAY A BRAW-* WOOER 
J79^ 17«K) 

Last May a braw wooer cam down the 
lang glen, 

And sail® W'l’ his lo\e he did dea\e^ me 
1 said theie was naething I hated like men 
The deuce gae wi’m*^ to belie\e me, 
lieve me— 

® The deuce gae wi’m to beliexe me * 

He spak o’ the daiis in my borne black een, 
And low’d fot iiiy lo\e he was d>in 
I said he might die when he liket® toi‘ .lean 
The Loid forgie me lot l>in, ioi l\in— 
The Loid forgie me for lyin ’ 


Ye banks and braes* and streams 
around 

The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair vour 
flowers. 

Your waters never drumlie!® 

® There Summer first unfald her mbes. 

And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last fareweel, 

O’ my sweet Highland Mar> 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green biik,® 
1® How rich the hawthorn ’s blossom. 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my boirom! 


» iaJnre 
■take care of 
* molest 


« slopes 
A muddy 
•birch 


A weel-sluckct maileii,^ liiinsel foi the 
laird. 

And maniage nil-liand w*ere his pn)f- 
fers: 

1 never loot on that 1 keim’d it or car’d, 

But thouglit I might line waur offers," 
w^aur offers— 

But thought I might hae waur offeis 

Hut what wad ye think? In a fortnight ni 
less 

(The Deil tak Ins taste to gae near her!) 

He up the Gate-Slaek to my black cousin, 
Bess! 


1 often • witb Urn 

• flue : handsome • liked ; pleased 

■iorelv »fhrm 

• deafen • bn ve wone offers 
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OnesB ye hoWf the jad ! 1 could bear her, 
eonld bear her— 

^ Oueea ye how, the jad I I could bear her. 

But a’ the niest' week, as 1 petted- wi’ 
care, 

I paed to the tiy'»te'* o’ Dalf^mock, 

And wha but my tine fickle lovei was there T 

I $rlowi ’d as I'd seen a warlock/ a war- 
lock— 

I glowi ’d as I 'd seen a warlock. 

But owre my left shouther I gae him n 
blink, 

Lest neebora might say I was saucy. 

My wooer he caper’d as he’d been m 
drink, 

And vow’d I was Ins dear lassie, dear 
lassie— 

And vow ’d I was his dear lassie 

I spier ’d“ for my cousin fu’ coutliy and 
sweet, 

Gin* bhe had recover’d her heann, 

And how her new shoon fit her auld, 
i^achl’d^ feet- 

But heavens* how he fell a sweann, a 
sweann— 

But heavens* how he fell a sweann* 

lie begg^, for Gudesake, 1 wad be his 
wife, 

Or else I wad kill him wi’ sonw , 

So, e’en to preserve the poor body in life, 

T think I maun* wed him tomorrow, to- 
morrow— 

*'» 1 tlank T maun wed him tomorrow * 

SOOTS, WHA HAE 

1795 1704 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led , 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to Victone ! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’; 

Let him follow me! 

By Oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons m servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

^ But th^ shall be free I 

Lay the proud usurpers Ibw ! 

Tyrants fall in eveir foel 
Liberty’s in every blowl— 

Let us do or diet 

A BED, BED BOSE 
1794 1796 

0, my luve is like a red, red rose. 

That’s newly sprung in June; 

0, my luve is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played m tone. 

* As fair art thou, my bonie lass. 

So deep in luve am I; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear. 

Till a’ the seas gang d^. 

Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my onlv luve! 

And fare thee well a while! 

And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile! 

MY NANIE’S AWA 
1794 1700 

Mow in her green mantle blythe Nature 
arrays. 

And listens the lambkms that bleat o’er 
the braes,^ 

While birds warble welcomes in ilka 
green shaw,* 

But to me it’s deligfatless— my Name’s 
awa* 


** Now’s the day, and now’s the hour; 
See the front o’ battle lour; 

See approach proud Edward’s* power — 
Chains and slaverie! 


Wha will be a traitor knavef 
Wha can fill a coward’s gravef 
Wha sae base as be a slave?- 

Let him turn and flee ! 


Jneat 

■wasvezed ^ . 

* went to the fhtr 

«wliard 
> asked 


•whether 
f ahapeleu 
• must 

■Rdward II, of Bog- 


^ The snawdrap and primrose our wood- 
lands adorn, 

And violets bathe in the weet* o’ the 
mom; 

They pain my sad bosom, sae sweetly 
they blaw; 

They mind me o’ Nanie— and Nanie’s awa ! 


Thou lav’roek,* that springs fhm the 
dews of the lawn 

The riiepherd to warn o’ the gray-breaking 
dawn, 


* every green wood 


•lark 
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And Ihou lueliow inavib,' that haila the 
night-fa. 

Give over for pity— my Name’s awal 

Come autumiii sae pensne, in yellow and 

And soothe me wi* tidmprs o’ Nature’s 
decay : 

The dark, drean wiiitei, and wild-dnvitig 
snaw, 

Alane can deliGrht me— now Name’s awa 


CONTENTED WV LITTLE 
179V 1700 

Contented wi’ little, and eanlie* wi’ man. 

Whene’er 1 fonrather wi’ Sorrow and 
Care, 

I gfie them n skelp," as they’ie eieepin 
alan^, 

Wi’ a cog^ o’ pud and an auld 

SeoHish Ron^ 

® I whylefi* claw^ the olbnu i»’ lioublesome- 
Thou^ht , 

But man is a so^ei and lit‘e is a 
f aught 

M> mirth and pud lininor are coin in 
my pouch, 

And my Fieed<»in’v ui> laiidship n.ie 
monarch dam touch 

A towmond*® o’ tiouble, should that be 
my £a',*^ 

A night o’ guid fellowship sowtheis'^ 
it a’: 

When at the blythe end o’ our journe> 
at last, 

Wha the deil ever thinks o’ the road he 
has past? 

Blind Chance, let her snapper and 
stoyte'* on her way j 

Be ’t to me, be ’t frae me, e’en let the 
jade gae. 

16 Come Ease, or come Travail, come Pleiiv 
lire or Pam, 

Mv warst word is, ‘‘Welcome, and wd- 
come again!” 


LASSIE WI’ THE LINT-WHITKW 
LOOKS 

179-V 1H00 

Chanu 

Lassie wi’ the lint-white locks. 
Borne lassie, artless lassie, 


> thrush 

* nerrr 
•slap 

«mp 

•ale 

• sometimes 
•scratch 

■ soldier 


litwch 

ufot 


welve-montb 
-Ot 

u solders; mends 
» stumble and stasger 
** Saz-colorpd (s pair 
yellow) 


Wilt thou wi’ me tent’ the flocks t 
Wilt thou be my dearie, Ot 

6 Now Nature cleeds^ the flowery lea, 

And a’ is young and sweet like thee; 

O wilt thou share its joy wi’ me, 

And say thou ’It be my dearie, Ot 

The primrose bank, the wimpling burn.'' 
The cuckoo on the milk-white thorn. 
The wanton lambs at early mom. 

Shall welcome tbee, my dearie, O 

And when the welcome simmer sboiiiei 
Has cheer \1 ilk drooping little flowei , 
ir» We’ll to the breathing woodbine Ihiwci 
A t hultrj noon, my dearie, O 

When Cynthia lights, ui’ silver ra>. 

The wear>' shearer’s haroeward ua\. 
Thro’ yellow waxing fields we’ll Mrav 
2® And talk o’ loxe, my deane, 0 

And when the howling wintry blast 
Disturbs inv lassie’s inidiiiglit tcM, 
Enclasped to mv faithfu’ bieast, 

I’ll comfort thee, mj deane, 0 

Ohoru9 

*6 LaHsie wi’ the lint -white locks, 

Bonie lassie, aitless lassie. 

Will thou ui’ me tent the fliM*ks? 

Wilt thou be niy deane, OT 

18 THEBE FOB HONEST POVERTY 
119 k i7nr> 

Is there for honest poxerty. 

That lungs his head, an’ a’ that? 

The cowaid slax’e, xve pass him by — 

We dare be poor for a’ that* ' 

'» For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Our toils obbcuie, an’ a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 
The man’s the gowd‘ for n’ that 

What though on liamely fare ne dine. 
Weal hoddm gray'* an’ a’ thatf 
Gie fools their silks, and knaxes then 
wine— 

A man’s a man for a’ that’ 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

Their tinsel slioxx, an’ a’ that, 

^6 The honest man, tho’ e’er sac ]M>or, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that 

Ye see yon birkie,® co’d ‘‘a lord,” 

Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that! 

* care for * sold 

• cloihea ' coarse ara j cloth 

■ meandering bro<»k * young fellow 
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Tho’ huudredb worbliip at bis iioid, 

He’b but a cuif^ tor a’ that 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

His ribband, btai, an’ u’ that. 

The man o’ independent mind, 

He looks an’ laughs at .1’ that. 

A prince cun inak a belted knight, 

A marqiiiH, duke, an’ a* that. 

But an honest man’s alsaai- hib might— 
Ouid faith, he inauiia la ’** that ' 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

20 Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ ^orth, 

Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pra> that come it ma>. 

As come it will for a’ that, 

22 That sonbe and \iorth, o’ei a’ the earth. 
Shall beai tho gi'ce* an’ a’ that; 

Fur a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
lt*s eomin }'et tor a’ that, ^ ^ 

That man to man, the world o*ei, 

^0 Shall blithers lie for a’ that’ 


O, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 

i796 18UU 

O. nert thou in the canid blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

Mv plaidie to the angry airt,"* 

1 *d shelter thee, 1 M shelter thee 
2 Or <lid misfortune's bitter storms 15 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thv bield® should be mv bosom, 

'fo share it a’, to share it a’ 


Oi were I in the wildest waste. 20 

Sae black and baie, sae black and bare. 
The desert were a |>aradise. 

If thou wert there, if thou wei 1 there 
Oi Meie I monarch of the globe, 

Wr thee to reign, wT thee to reign. 35 
^2 The biightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be my queen, wad be m^ queen 


O, LAY THY LOOF7 IN MINE, LASS 

me 

Chorui 


0 , laj^ thy loof in mine, lass. 

In mine, lass, in mine, lass, 

And swear on thy white hand, lass, 
That thou wilt be my ain. 


2 A slave to Love’s unbounded sway. 
He aft has wrouglit me meikle wae;* 


I fool 

* above 

' may not claim 

* priic 


windy quarter 
• slid ter 

^ palm of tbc band 
" much noc 


But now he is my deadly fae,* 

Unless thou my am 

There’s nionie a lass has broke my rest, 
That for a blink 1 hae lo’ed test, 

Rut thou art queen witbm my breast, 
Pure>er to remain. 

Choi a« 

0 , lay thy loof m mine, lass, 

In mine, lass, in mine, lass, 

And swear on thy white hand, lass. 

That thou wilt be my am. 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST, OR KILMAR- 
NOCK EDITION OF BURNS’S POEMS 
1786 IThG 

The followmg trifles are not the pro- 
duction of the poet, who, with all the ad- 
vantages of learnt art, and, i>crhaps, 
amid the elegancies and idlenesses of 
upper life, looks down for a rural theme, 
with an e\e to Theocritus or Virgil. To 
the author of this, these and other cele- 
biaied names (their countrymen) are, at 
least in their original language, ^'a foun- 
tain shut up, and a book sealed ” Un- 
acquainted with the necessary requisites 
tor commencing poet-* by rule, he sings the 
sentiments and manners he felt and saw 
in himself and his rustic compeers around 
him, m his and their natne language 
Though a rhymer from his earliest years 
at least from the earliest impulses of the 
softer iiassions, it was not till very lately 
that the applause, perhaps the partiality, 
of friendship, wakened his vanitv so far 
as to make him think any thing of his was 
worth showing; and none of the following 
works were composed with a viewr to the 
press To amuse himself with the little 
creations of his own fancy, amid the toil 
and fatigues of a laborious life; to tran- 
scribe the various feelings, the loves, the 
griefs, the hopes, the fears, m his own 
breast; to find some kind of counterpoise 
to the struggles of a world, always an 
alien scene, a task uncouth to the poetical 
mind ; these were his motives for courting 
the Muses, and in these he found poetry 
to be its own reward 
Now that he appears in the public ehar- 
aeter of an author, he does it with fear 
and trembling. So dear is fame to the 
rhyming tribe, that even he, an obscure, 
nameless bard, shrinks aghast at the 
thought of being branded as ^*An imper- 

’ foe 

- for l»cglnuluii; the \ocatloii of n poet 
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tiueui blockhead, obtruding bis nonsense 
on the world; and, because he can make 
shift to jingle a few doggerel Scotch 
rhymes together, looks upon himself as a 
poet of no small consequence forsooth.*’ 
It 18 an observation of that celebrated 
poet,’^ whose dmne Elegies do honor to our 
language, our nation, and our species— 
that Humility has depressed many a 
genius to a hermit, but never raised one 
to fame.” If any critic catches at the 
word genma, the author tells him, once 
for all, that he certainly looks upon him- 
self os possessed of some poetic abilities, 
otherwise his publishing in the manner he 
has done would be a maneuver below the 
worst character which, he hopes, his worst 
enemy will ever gi\e him. But to the 
genius of a Ramsay, or the glonous dawn- 
mgs of the poor, unfortunate Fergusson, 
he, with eipial unaffected sincerity, de- 
clares that, even in his highest pulse of 
vamty, he lias not the most distant pre- 
tensions. These two justly admired 
Scotch poets he has often had in his ^ye 
in the following pieces, but rather with 
a view to kindle at their flame, than for 
sen’ile imitation. 

To his subscribers the author returns 
bis most sincere thanks. Not the mer- 
cenary bow over a counter, but the hcari- 
throbbing gratitude of the bard, conscious 
how much he is indebted to benevolence 
and friendship for gratifying him, if he 
deserves it, m that dearest wish of every 
poetic bosom— to be distinguished. He 
begs his readers, particularly the learned 
and the polite, who may honor him with n 
pem^, that they will make eveiy allou- 
anee for education and circumstances of 
life; but if, after a fair, candid, and im- 
partial criticism, he shall stand convicted 
of dulness and nonsense, let him be done 
by as he would in that cim do by others 
—let him be condemned without men*y, to 
contempt and oblivion. 

DEDICATION TO THE SECOND, OR 
EDINBURGH EDITION OF 
BURNS’S POEMS 
2787 1787 

TO THE KOBLEIIEK AND OSNTLEKEN OF THE 
CALEDONIAN HUNTS 

Mt Lobds and Gentubhen: 

A Seottish bard, proud of the name, i 
and whose highest ambition is to sing in 
hia country’s service— where shall he so 

> Abeutooe 

•(An aKsodattoD of ScottlHli liuntHmoii. 


properly look lor patronage as to the illus- 
trious names of bis native laud; those who 
bear the honors and inbent the virtues of 
their ancestors f The poetic genius of ni> 

s country found me, as the prophetic baid 
Ehjali did Elisha— at the plough;^ and 
threw her inspiring iiiautle over me She 
bade me sing the loves, the joys, the rural 
scenes and rural pleasures of my native 

0 soil, in my native tongue * 1 tuned my wild, 
artless notes, as she inspired She whis- 
jiered me to come to this aneieut metrop- 
olis of Caledonia and lay my songs under 
your honored protection: I now obey her 

B liietates. 

Though mucii indebted to joui good- 
ness, 1 do not approach you, my Ijords 
and Gentlemen, in the usual style of dedi- 
cation, to thank you for past favors^ that 

1 imth 18 so hackneyed by piostituted learn- 
nur that lioncst rusticity is ashamed of it 
Nor do I present this address with the 
venal soul of a ser\ile author, looking foi 
a continuation of those favors. I was 

> bred to the plough, and am independent 
I come to claim the common Scottish name 
uith >011, my illuHtrious countr>roeii; ami 
to tell the world that I glory in the title 
I come to congratulate in> counlr\% that 

) the blood of bei ancient lieroes still runs 
iincontaminated ; and that from loiir com- 
acre, knowledge, and public spirit, slie ma> 
expect protection, wealth, and In 

the last place, I come to proffer my warm- 
est wishes to the great fountain of honoi, 
the monarch of the nunerse. foi >our 
aeltare and liappmess. 

When you go forth to waken the echoes, 
in the ancient and favorite amusement of 

> >oui forefathers, may pleasure e\er be 
uf your party, and may social joy await 
your return ! When harassed in courts oi 
camps with the justhngs of bad men an4l 
bad measures, may the honest conscioiis- 
ness of injured worth attend your letuni 
to your native seats; and ma> domestic 
happiness, with a smiling welcome, meid 
you at your gates I May corruption slii ink 
at >our kindling, indignant glance; and 
may tyranny in the ruler, and hcentnms- 
ness in the people, equally find you an 
inexorable foe! 

I have the honor to be, with the sin- 
cereilt gratitude and highest respect. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Vuur most devoted humble Servant, 
Robert Burn& 

Edindubgh, AprtI 4 , 1787 
> Sco 2 irtnffM, 10 to 
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SAMUEL ROGERS (1763-1855) 

THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY 

non 

From Part I 

Twilight’s soj't dews steal o’er the village 
gi'eeii, 

With niagie tints to hujrnonize the scene. 

Stilled is the hum that thro’ tlie hamlet 
broke. 

When round the ruins of tlieir ancient oak 

The peasants Hocked to hear the minstrel 
play, 

And games and carols closed the busy day. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no 
more 

With treasured tales, and legendary lore. 

All, all are tied ; nor mirth noi’ music Hows 

To chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

All, all are fled; yet still 1 lingm’ here! 

Whal secret charms this silent spot en- 
dear! 

^\i\vk yon old mansion frowning thro’ 
the trees, 

Whose hollow turret woos the whistling 
breeze. 

That casement, arched with ivy’s l)rownest 
.shade. 

First to these eyes the light of heaven con- 
veyed. 

The mouldering gateway strews the gi'ass- 
grown court, 

On(*e the calm scene of many a .simple 
sport ; 

When all things pleased, for life itself was 
new, 

And the heart promised what the fancy 
drew. 


As thro’ the garden’s desert paths I 
rove, 

70 What fond illusions swarm in every 
grove ! 

How oft, when purple evening tinged 
the west. 


We w^atched the emmet^ to her grainy 
nest ; 

Welcomed the wild bee home on weary 
wing, 

Laden witii sweets, the choicest of the 
spring ! 

IIow oft inscribed, with Friendship’s 
votive rhyme. 

The bark now silvered hy the touch of 
Time; 

Soared in the swing, half pleased and 
half afraid, 

Thro’ sister elms that waved their sum- 
mer shade; 

Or strewed with crumbs yon root-inwo\en 
seat, 

To lure the redbreast from his lone 
retreat ! 

Childhood’s loved group revisits every 
scene ; 

The tangled wcxxl-walk and the tufted 
green ! 

Indulgent Meinoiy wakes, and lo, they livcl 

Clothed with far softer hues than "Light 
can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven 
assigns below 

To sooth and sweeten all the cares we 
know; 

Whose glad suggestions still each vain 
alarm, 

When nature fades and life forgets to 
charm ; 

Thee would the Muse invoke!— to thee 
belong 

The sage’s precept and the poet’s song. 

What softened views thy magic glass 
reveals, 

When o’er the landscape Time’s meek 
twilight steals! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day. 

^ Long on the wave reflected lustres play : 

Thy tempered gleams of happiness re- 
signed 

Glance on the darkened mirror of the 
mind. 

’ ant 
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The school’s lone porch, with reverend 
mosses gray, 

Just tells the pensive pilgnm where it lay 

Mute IS the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

Quickening my truant feet across the 
lawn, 

(Jnlieard the shout that rent the noon- 
tide air, 

When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at even' step, to claim a 
teal, 

Some little friendship formed and cher- 
ished hcie, 

i\jid not the lightest leaf, but trembling 
teems 

With golden visions and romantic 
di earns' 

Down by \ou lia/el copse, at evening, 
blazed 

The Gipsy’s fagot— there ive stood and 
gazed. 

Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent 
awe. 

Her tattered mantle, and her hood of 
straa ; 

Her moving liiih, her caldron biimminir 
o’er. 

The drowsv brood that on her hack she 
bore. 

Imps, in the ham with mousing oalet 
bred. 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed; 

Whose dark eves flashed thro’ locks of 
blackest shade, 

When in the breeze the distant watch- 
dog bayed — 

And heroes fled the Sibyl’s muttered call, 

Whose elfln prowess scaled the orchard- 
wall 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she 
drew, 

And traced the line of life with search- 
ing vieu. 

How thrbbbed my fluttering pulse with 
hopes and fears, 

To learn the color of my future years' 
Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed 
my breast ; 

This truth once known— To bless is to 
be blest ! 

We led the bending beggar on his way. 

(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver- 

gray) 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit 
felt, 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt 

As in his Munp wo drojit our little store, 

And sighed to think tliiit little was no 
more. 


He breathed his prayer, *‘Loiig may such 
goodness kvel” 

’Twas all be gave, ’twas all he had to 
give. 

Angels, when Mercy’s mandate winged 
their flight. 

Had stopt to dwell with pleasure on the 
sight. 

But haik! thro’ those old tirs, with 
sullen swell. 

The church-clock strikes I ye tendei 
scenes, farewell' 

It calls me hence, beneath their shade, 
to trace 

The few fond lines that Time mav soon 
efface. 

On yon gray sfoiip, that fionts tin 
chancel door. 

Worn smooth b\ busy teet now seen no 
more. 

Each eve we shot the maible thro’ the ring. 

When the heart danced, and life was in 
its spring, 

Alas' unconscious of the kindred earth 

That faintly echoed to the voice of mirth 

The glow-woitn lo\es hei enieiald-light 
to shed 

Where now tlic sexton rests his hoarv 
head 

Oft, as he turned the greensward with 
his spade. 

He lectured everv youth that round 
played , 

And, calmly pointing wdiere our fathers 
lay. 

Roused us to mal each, the heio ot lii^ 
day 

Hush, ye fond flutteiings, hush! while 
here alone 

1 search the records of each mouldering 
stone 

Guides of my life! Instructors of m\ 
youth ! 

Who first unveiled the hallowed form of 
Truth ! 

Whose every word enlightened and 
endeared ; 

In age beloved, in poverty revered, 

In Friendship’s silent register ye live, 

Nor ask the vain memoiial Art can give 

But when the sons of peace, of pleas- 
ure sleep, 

160 ^^hen only Sorrow wakes, nnd wakes 
to weep. 

What spells entrance mv v iBionar>' mind 

With sighs so sweet, with transports so 
refined ? 
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AN ITALIAN BONO 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there, 
Close by m\ cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager 
B The squirrel leaps from tree to tree. 
And shells his nuts at libert\ 

In orange groves and myrtle hoi\eis. 
That breathe a gale of iragranee loimd 
I eharm the fair> -footed houis 
With my lo\ed lute’s roiiiantie sound. 
Or crowns ol li\im* laurel weaie. 

For those that win the race at e\e 

The shepherd’s horn at break of du^. 
The ballet danced in twilight i>lude 
The canzonet^ and rouiidelai- 
Suiig in the silenh green-wood shade 
These simple ,io\s, that ne\ei tail. 

Shall bind me to mv iiatne Mile 

a 

% 

WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT 
180G 

While tin o’ the broken pane the tem- 
jiest sighs. 

And my step faltcis on the iaitliless flooi. 
Shades of departed jo>s uioiuid me use. 
With main a taee that smiles on me no 
more, 

’ With many a voice that tin ills <»f tians- 
port gave, 

Now silent as the grass that tufts their 
grave’ 


AVRITTEN IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND 

I'^lL* 


Blue i\as the liKdi,** the clouds were gone, 
Ben-IiOmond iii Ins glory shone. 

When, Liiss, I left thee, when the breeze 
Bore me fiom tliv siher sands, 

'» Tli> kirk-yard uall among the trees. 
Where gray with age, the dial stands; 
That dial so well known to me ’ 

- -Tho ’ many a slmdoii it had shed. 
Beloved sister,^ siiire with thee 
The legend on the stone was read 
The fairy isles fled far away; 

That with its woods and uplands gieen. 
Where shepherd huts are dimly seen, 
^knd songs are heard at close of day , 

IS That too, the deer’s wild covert, fled. 
And that, the asylum of the dead* 


lA short song, light 
and grat'd u1 
■A song nith II 


rlng word, phrase, or 
line 

Make 

* IfN Mister ShihIi 


While, as the boat went merrily, 

.Much of Rob Roy the boat-man told, 

Hib arm that fell below his knee, 

^0 cattle-foid and mount am-huUl 

Tarbat, thy shore I climbed at \a ^\ , 
And, thy 8had> region passed, 

I pon another shore I stood, 

And looked upon anothei flood , 

(treat Ocean's self’ (’Tis He \^ho lilN 
That \ ast and awful depth ot hills , ) 
Where many an elf w^as idaving loniid 
Who treads unshod his classic uhmiihI, 
And sjieakH, Ins nati\e rocks ainoni:. 

^ As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung 

Night fell, and dark and darkei gicw 
That natron sea. that narrow sk\ 

Vs o’ei the uliiniiieiiiig wa\eM we lh»>\ , 
The s€»a-hiid i list hug, wailing by 
And now the gianijms, half-desi'iied, 
Mhuk and huge aho\c the tide. 

The clifts and juotiiontoiies there, 

Fiont to iiont, ami hioad and bate. 
Each lievond each, w’ltli giant feet 
Ad\ancing as in haste to meet; 

The shattered fortiess, whence the Dane 
Blew Ills shrill hlaM, nor iiislied in luin, 
Tiiant of the diear domain, 

\]] into midnight shadow sweep— 

When dav springs npwaid Irom the deep 
Kindling the waters in its flight. 

The prow' wakes splendui , and the oai. 
That lose and tell unseen before. 

Flashes iti a sea ot light I 
(Had sign, and sure’ lor now we hail 
Tliv flowers, Olentinnait, m the gale 
And blight indeiMl the path should be 
That leads to friendship and to tliee^ 

Oh blest retieat, and sacied too’ 

^*5 Sacred as when the bell ol piavei 
Tolled duly on the deseit an, 

And ciosses decked thy siiiuiiiits blue 
Olt, like some lo\ed romantic tale. 

Oft shall mv wearv mmd lecall, 

Amid the hum and stir ot men. 

Thy beechen grove and waterfall, 

Th> teiTy with its gliding sail. 

And liei—the Lad\ of the Glen’ 

AN INSCRIPTION IN TIIK (^RlMhA 
1812 

Shepherd, or huntsman, or worn mariner. 
Wliate’er thou art, who wouldsl allnv 
th) thirst, 

Dnuk and be glad Tlim < isfeiii of w lute 
stone. 

Arched, and uVrwi ought with man> a 
sncied veise, 

5 This non cup cliniiied for the g:eneial 
use, 
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Aud these rude seats of earth within the 
grove, 

Were given by Fatima. Borne hence a 
bride, 

’Twas here she turned from her beloved 
sire, 

To see his face no more. Oh, if thou 
canst, 

(’Tis not far off) visit his tomb with 
flowers, 

And with a drop of this sweet watei 
All 

The two small cells scooped in the 
marble there, 

That birds may come and dnnk upon 
his grave, 

Making it holy' • ♦ ♦ * 

THE BOY OF EGBEMOND 
IBIB 1810 

^^Say, what remains when Hope is fledf** 
She answered, ^‘Endless weeping!*’ 

For in the herdsman *s eve she read, 
Who in his shroud lay sleeping 
^ At Embsay rung the matin bell. 

The stag was roused on Barden fell . 

The mingled sounds were swelling, dying. 
And down the Whaife a hem- was flying, 
When near the cabin in tlie wood, 

In tartan clad and foie^t-green, 

With hound in leash and hawk in hood, 
The Boy of Egremond was seen 
Blithe was liis song, a song of yore , 

Rut where the rock is rent in two. 

And the nver rushes through. 

His voice was heard no more t 
’Twas but a step! the gulf he passed « 

Hut that step it was his last! 

As throuirh the mist he uinged his way, 
(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 

The hound hung back, and back he drew 
The master and his merlin* too 
That narrow place of noise and strife 
Received their little all of life ! 

There now the matin bell is rung, 

The ^'Miserere” duly sung; 

And holv men in cowl and hood 
Are wanderins: up and down the wood 
But what avail theyf Ruthless Lord, 
Thou didst not shudder when the sword 
Here on the young its fury spent. 

The helpless and the innocent 
Sit now and answer, groan for groan 
The child before thee is thy own. 

23 And she who wildly wanders there. 

The mother in her long despair, 


Shall oft remind thee, waking, deeping, 
Of those who by the Whmt were 
weeping; 

Of those who would not be consoled 
When red with blood the river rolled. 


From ITALY 
J819-J8S4 1822-34 

Ths Laki or Genxva 

Day glimmered in the east, and the white 
moon 

Hung like a vapor in the cloudless sky, 
Yet visible, when on my way I went, 
Glad to be gone, a pilgnm from the Nortli, 
3 Now more and more attracted as I drew 
Nearer and nearer. Ere the artisan 
Had from his window leant, drowsy, 
half-clad. 

To snuff the morn, or the caged lark 
poured forth. 

From his green sod upspringing as to 
heaven, 

(His tuneful bill o’erflowmg' with a song 
Old in the days of Homer, and his wings 
With transport quivering) on my way I 
went, 

Thy gates, Geneva, swinging heavily , 

Thy gates so slow to open, swift to shut , 
As on that Babbath eve when he am\ed.^ 
Whose name is now thy glory, now by thee, 
Such virtue dwells in those small syllables. 
Inscribed to consecrate the narrow street, 
His birth-place,— when, but one short 
step too late, 

20 In his despair, as though the die were cast, 
He flung him down to weep, and wept till 
dawn; 

Then rose to go, a wanderer through the 
world. 

Tis not a tale that eveiy hour brings 
with it 

Vet at a city gate, from time to time, 

23 Much may be learnt; nor, London, least 
at thine, 

Thy hive the busiest, gnatest of them all, 
Gathering, enlarging still. Let us stand by, 
Vnd note who passes. Here comes one. 
a youth. 

Glowing with pride, the pride of con- 
scious power, 

30 A Chatterton— in thought admired, ca- 
res8e<1, 

And crowned like Petrarch in the Capitol; 
Ere long to die, to fall by his own hand, 
And fester with the vilest. Here come two, 


> Jcao Jacque^i fUiUHscnu, wtio Tlilted Geneva, 
tall blrthptece. in 1754 H« had left there in 
1788, when ilxteen \oars of age 


>A Tnrklib aupemtition 
■heron 

■small Riiropoen falcon 
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Less fevenshy less exalted— soon to part, 
^ A Garrick and a Johnson; Wealth and 
Fame 

Awaiting one, even at the gate ; Neglect 
And Want the other. But what multi- 
tudes, 

Urged by the love of change, and, like 
myself, 

Adventurous, careless of tomorrow’s fare. 
Press on— though but a nil entering the sea, 
Entenng and lost ! Our task would never 
end. 

Day glimmered and I went, a gentle 
breeze 

Ruffling the Lemon I^ke Wa^e after 
wave, 

If such they might he called, dashed as 
in sport, 

Not anger, with the pebbles on tlie beach 
Making wild music, and far westward 
caught 

The sunbeam— Inhere, alone and as en- 
tranced, 

Counting the hours, the fisher in his skiff 
Lay with his circular and dotted line 
5® On the bright waters. When the heart 
of man 

Ts light with hope, all things are sure to 
please; 

And soon a passage-boat swept gaily by. 
Laden with peasant girls and fruits and 
flowers 

And many a chanticlcei and paitlet^ caged 
56 yQ|. Vevey ’s market place— a motley group 
Seen through the silvery haze But soon 
’twas gone 

The shifting sail flapped idlv to and fro, 
Then boie them off I am not one of 
those 

So dead to all things in this visible world, 
So wondrously profound, as to move on 
In the sweet light of heaven, like him of 
old* 

(His name is justly m the Calendar*), 
Who through the day pursued this pleas- 
ant path 

That winds beside the mirror of all 
beauty, 

And, when at eve his fellow pilgrims sate. 
Discoursing of the lake, asked where it was. 
They marvelled as they might; and so 
must all, 

Seeing what now I saw : for now 'twas day, 
And the bnght sun was in the firmament, 
7® A thousand shadows of a fliousand hues 

* cock and hen ^ 

■ ArnaA, Abbot of ClnlrMiux (lOUl lir» n 

* list of snlnts 


Chequering the clear expanse. Awhile 
his orb 

Hung o’er thy trackless fields of snow, 
Mont Blanc, 

Thy seas of ice and ice-built promon- 
tories. 

That change their shapes forever as in 
sport, 

75 Then travelled onward and went down 
behind 


The pine-clad heights of Jura, lighting up 
The woodman’s casement, and perchance 
his axe 

Borne homeward through the forest in 
his hand ; 

And, on the edge of some o ’ei hanging cliff, 
That dungeon-fortiess' never to fie named, 
Where, like a lion taken in the toils, 
Toussaint breathed out his brave and 
generous spirit 

Little did he,* who sent him there to die, 
Think, when he gave the word, that he 
himself, 

Great as he was, the greatest among men. 
Should in like manner be so soon conveyed 
Athwart the deep,— and to a rock so small 
Amid the countless multitude of waves. 
That ships have gone and sought it, and 
returned, 

5® Saying it was not ! 


The Gondola 

Boy, call the Gondola; the sun is set 
It came, and we embarked, but instantl\. 
As at the waving of a magic wand, 
Though she had stept on board so light 
of foot, 

5 So light of heart, laughing bhe knew not 
why, 

Sleep overcame her, on my arm she slept 
From time to time I waked her; but the 
boat 

Rocked hei to bleep again. The moon 
was now 

Rising full-orbed, but broken by a cloud 
The wind was hashed, and the sea 
mirror-like. 

A single zephyr, as enamored, played 
With her loose tresses, and drew more 
and more 

Her veil across her bosom Long I lay 
Contemplatmg that face so beautiful, 

75 That rosy mouth, that cheek dimpled 
with smiles, 

That neck but half-concealed, whiter 
than snow 

' The Cattle of Jons in Franctae-ComtC 
■Napoleon, who tent Toufibaint L'Ouierturo to 

B iton, and who wnt lator Imnlslird to Rt 
elena 
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’Twa8 the sweet siumber of her early age 
I looked and looked, and felt a tlnah of joy 
I would express but cannot. Oft 1 wished 
20 Gently— by stealth— to drop asleep myself, 
And to incline yet lower that sleep might 
come. 

Oft closed my eyes as in forgetfulnesb 
Twas all in vain T-iove would not let 
me rest 

But how deliglittiil mlien at length blie 
waked ' 

23 When, her light hair adjusting, and hei veil 
So rudely scattered, she lesunied liei place 
Beside me; and, as gailv as before. 
Sitting unconscioublv nearer and nearer. 
Poured out her innocent mind * 

So, noi long since. 

Sting a Venetian; and hib lay of love. 
1)angeioii<» and sweet, charmed Venice 
For myself, 

(Less fortunate, if love be happiness) 

No curtain drawn, no pulse beating alarm, 
I went alone beneath the silent moon , 

T* Thy square, St Mark, thy churche**, 
palaces, 

Glittering and frost-like and, as dnv 
drew on. 

Melting away, an emblem uf themselTes 

Those porches passed, thro' which the 
water-breeze 

Plays, though no lotigei on the noble forms 
That mov'ed there, sable-vested— and the 
qwajf 

Silent, grass-grown— adventurer-like T 
launched 

Into the deep, ere long discovering 
Isles such a« cluster in the southeni seas. 
\I1 verduie Everv^vheie, finm bush and 
brake. 

The muskv odor of the serpents came , 
Their slimy tract across the woodman's 
path 

Bright tn the moonshine , and. as round 
I went. 

Dreaming of Gieece, whither the waves 
were eliding, 

I listened to the venerable pines 
Then in clo«*e converse, and, if right T 
guessed. 

Delivering nianv a message to the winds. 
In secret, for their kindred on Mount Ida. 

Nor when again in Venice, when again 
In that strange place, so stirring and so 
still, 

^ Where nothing^ comes to drown the 
human voice 

But music, or the dashing of the tide, 
Ceased I to wander. Now a Jessica 
Sung to her lute, her signal as she sate 


At her half-open window Then, me- 
thought, 

A serenade broke silence, breathing hope 
Thro' walls of stone, and torturing the 
proud heart 

Of some Priuli. Once, we could not err, 
(It was before an old Palladian bouse, 

As between night and day we floated by) 
A gondolier lay sinpng; and he sung, 

As in the tune* when Venice was herself. 
Of Tancred and Erminin On our oais 
Wo tested , and the verse was verse divine* 
We could not err— ^perhaps he was the 
last— 

7** For none took up the strain, none an- 
swered him; 

And, wdien he ceased, he left upon niy ear 
A something like the dying voice of 
Venice* 

The moon went down, and nothing 
now was seen 

Save where the lamp of a Madonna shone 
Faintly- or heard, but when he spoke, 
who stood 

Ovei the lantern at the prow and eiied, 
Tuniing the comer of some leveieiid pile, 
Some school or hospital of old renown. 
Tho ' haply none were coming, none were 
near, 

Hasten or slacken " But at length 
Night fled ; 

Vnd with her fled, scattering, the sons of 
Pleasure 

Star after star shot by, or, meteor-likc, 
Tiossed me and vanished— lost at once 
among 

Those hundred isles that tower maj'es- 
ticallv, 

Tliat rise abrujitlv from the water-mark, 
Vot with rough crag, but marble and the 
woik 

Of noblest arcliitects I lingered still , 
Nor sought my threshold, till the hour 
was come 

Vnd past, when, flitting home in the gray 
light, 

**** The young Bianca found her fathei 's door. 
That door so often with a trembling hand. 
So often— then so lately left ajar. 

Shut , and, all terror, all perplexity. 
Now by her lover urged, now by her love. 
Fled o'er the waters to return no more. 


Thk Fount vinI 

* It was a well 

Of whitest marble, white as from the 
quarry; 


1 “The place here (icHcrlbed 1 b near Mola dl 
OaPtii. In the klnifdom of Naplci ” — Rngcrn 
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And riciily wrought with mau^ a high 
relief, 

Greek sculpture— in some earlier da% 
perhaps 

^ A tomb, and honored with a hero’s ashes 
The water from the rock filled and o’er- 
flowed, 

Then dashed away, playing the prodigal. 
And soon was lost— stealing unseen, un- 
heard, 

Thro’ the long gias*^, and loiiiid the 
iwisted loots 

01 aged liees, disco\eiiiig^ aheie it laii 
14y the f i esh > ei dm e ( )\ ei e<»ine ith heal 
1 thiew me doiisn, admiring, as 1 la\, 

That shady nook, n singing-plac e I'oi birds, 
Thai giu\e so intiieute, so lull oi' flowers, 
Moie than enough to please a cdiilcl 
a-MaMng 

The sun had set, a distant eou\ent-hell 
lliiigiiig the and now ap- 6 

piourlieil 

The luMii li>i sill and Mlluge-gnssi]i theie. 
The horn Kehekuh (uiue, when liom the 
well 

20 She diew wiili such alariit\ to seixe w 
The stiangei and hi*' eanieiss Soon I 
heaid 

Footsteps, and lo, deseemling h\ a path 
Troilden l‘oi age^ iuan> a n,\mph ap- 

]uMied, 10 

Ap|>eaied and \aiiishe«l, healing on hei 
head 

25 Her eaithen piteliei It called up the da> 
Ulvsses landed tlieie,^ and hum I ea/ed. 
Like one awaking in a distant time 20 

At length theie came the lo\cdiest of 
them all, 

Her little bi other daneing dow ii hel oi e liei , 
And e\er as he simke, which he did e\er, 26 
Tiiininir and lookini: up in waiinth of 
hen it 

And brotlieilv alTeetioii Stopping iheie. 
She* joined hei ios\ hand*' and, rdlim; 

them * 

With the puie eleineiif, ga\e him to diiiik, 

**’» And, while be quencdicd his tliirst, stnnd- 
iim on tip-toe, ^ 

liooked down upon liim with n sistei s 

smile ^ 

Xor stirred till he had done, fixed n«« a 
statue 


• Tbat'llf^he Hwmmons to tli«» R *'or\lf« 

commciuoratlDe liidirnutlon of ennst 

< AL^rndKon,* Tiordod iu Htrnlio**. OerntfaphUn, 
V, 4, G See the Ody»Hcy, 11. 
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Then hadsi iiiuu seen them as they 
stood, Canova, 

Thou hadst endowed them with immortal 
youth; 

And they had evermore lived undivided, 

Winnmg all hearts— of all thv works the 
fairest. 


WILLIAM GODWIN (17S6-1836} 

KVgriRY (’OXC'ERXING I'OLITIt'XL 
JUST1(.‘E 
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Fioin Book 1. Of the Powers of M\n Cos 
siDKUED IN His Social CArAClT^ 

CHAPTER 111 SPIRIT OP POLITIC \L IVSTITI’TION*^ 

Additional perspicuity wull be eoiiiiiuini- 
eated to our \iew of the cmIs oi political 
society, il we leflect with Jaithei .lud 
(lusei attention u]>ou what ma\ he lalleil 
its inieiior and domestic histon 

Two oi the greatest abuses relatnc* to 
the inteiiur iHilicx oi nations, which at thi" 
time ]ne\ail ni the woild, loiiHsl iii the 
iiumulur tiaiislei of proi>eit\, either lust 
hv Molenee, oi secondly’ by fraud li 
among the inhabitants of au> country, 
iheie existed no dc*sire m one indnidiial 
to possess liimseli ot the substance oi an- 
othei, 01 no desiie so \eheraent and lest- 
Icss as to }>iompt him to nc*c|uire it In 
means inconsistent with oidei and justice, 
undouhtedlv in that countr\ guilt could 
scaicely be known but b\ lepoit If e\ei\ 
man could with ])eilect lacil]t\ obtain the 
necessniies ol life, and, obtaining them, 
feel no unea*'>\ ciaMiig aftei its supei- 
fluities, tein}>1ation would lose its powei 
Pii\ate intciest woiiM Msiblv accord with 
public i;oo(l, and (*im1 societx become what 
poetiv has femuc*d ol the golden age Let 
IIS eiKiuiic info the piinciplcs to which 
these exils aie indebted loi then existence 
First, then, it is to he obseived that in 
the most refined states of Furo}>e, the in- 
ecjuality of plO]>elf^ has aiiseu to an 
alaimmg height Vast niimliers of then 
inhabitants aie detuned of almost e\erv 
accommodation that can lender life tolei- 
able or secure Their utmost industry 
scarcely suffices for fheir supi>ort The 
women and children lean with nn insup- 
portable weight upon the efforts of the 
man, so that a large family has m the 
lower orders of life become a proverbial 
e\))rossion for an unconmion degree of 
|K)vcrty and wretchedness If sickness oi 
some of those casualties w’hich are jier- 
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petually incident to an active and labori- 
ona hfe be added to these burdens, the 
distress is yet greater. 

It seems to be agreed that in England 
there is less wretchedness and distress 5 
than m most of the kingdoms of the conti- 
nent. In England, the poor’s rates^ amount 
to tlie sum of two millions sterling per 
annum. It has l>een calculated that one 
person in seven of the inhabitants of this 
country derives at some period of his life 
assistance from this fund. If to this we 
add the persons who, from pride, a spirit 
of independence, or the want of a legal 
settlement, though in equal distress, re- U 
ceive no such assistance, the proportion 
will be considerably increased. 

I lay no stress upon the accuracy of this 
calculation; the general fact is sufficient 
to gi^ e im an idee, of the greatness of the 00 
abuse. The consequences that result are 
placed beyond the reach of contradiction. 

A perpetual struggle with the evils of 
poverty, if frequently ineffectual, must 
necessarily render many of the sufferers S 
desperate A painful feeling of their op- 
pressed situation will itself deprive them 
of the xKiwer of surmounting it The 
supenonty of the rich, being thus un- 
mercifully exercised, must inevitably ex- » 
pose them to reprisals; and the poor man 
will be induced to regard the state of 
society as a state of war, an unjust com- 
bination, not for protecting every man in 
his rights and securing to him the means VI 
of existence, but for engrossing all its 
advantages to a few favored individuals, 
and reserving for the portion of the rest 
want, dependence, and misery. 

A second source of those destructive VI 
passions by vhich the peace of society is 
interrupted is to be found in the luxury, 
the pi^antry, and magnificence with 
which enormous wealth is usually accom- 
panied. Human beings are capable of ^ 
encountering with cheerfulness consider- 
able hardships, when those hardships are 
impartially shared with the rest of the 
society, and they are not insulted with 
the spectacle of indolence and ease in W 
others, no way deserving of greater ad- 
vantages than themselves. But it » a 
bitter aggravation of their own calamity 
to have the privileges of others forced on 
their observation, and, while they are per- 0 
petually and vainly endeavoring to secure 
for themselves and their families the poor- 
est conveniences, to find others reveling in 
» Tsxoii Icvlod for thr relief of the poor. 


the fruits of their labors. This aggrava- 
tion IS assiduously admmistered to them 
under most of the political establishments 
at present in existence. There is a numer- 
ous class of individuals who, though rich, 
have neither brilliant talents nor sublime 
virtue«(, and however highlv they may 
prise their education, their aflabilitv, their 
superior polish, and the elegance of their 
manners, have a secret consciousnoas that 
they possess notliing by which they can ho 
securely assert their preeminence and keep 
their inferiors at a distance as the splen- 
dor of their equipage, the magnificence of 
their retinue, and the sumptuousness of 
their entertainments The poor man i«« 
struck with this exliibition; he feels his 
own miseries; he knows how unwearied 
are his efforts to obtain a slender pittance 
of this prodigal waste, and he mistake!^ 
opulence for felicity. He cannot persuade 
himself that an embroidered garment max 
frequently cover an aching heart. 

A third disadvantage that is apt to con- 
nect poverty with discontent consists in 
the insolence and usurpation of the nch. 
If the poor man would in other respects 
compose himself in philosophic indiffer- 
ence, and, conscious that he possesses 
ever^hing that is truly honorable to man 
as fully as his rich neighbor, would look 
upon the rest as beneath his en^'v, his 
neighbor would not permit him to do so 
He seems as if he could never be satisfied 
with Ins possessions unless he can make 
the spectacle of them grating to others, 
and that honest self-esteem, by which his 
inferior might otherwise arrive at apathy, 
is rendered the instrument of galling him 
with oppression and injustice In manv 
countries justice is avowedly made a sub- 
ject of solicitation, and the man of the 
highest rank and most splendid connec- 
tions almost infallibly carries his cause 
against the unprotected and friendless. In 
countries where this shameless practice is 
not established, justice is frequently a 
matter of expensive purchase, and the 
man with the longest purse is proverbiallv 
victorious. A consciousness of these facts 
must be expected to render the rich little 
cautious of offence in his dealings with 
the poor, and to inspire him with a temper, 
overbearing, dictatorial, and tyrannical 
Nor does this indirect oppression satisfy 
his deiHMitism. The rich are in all such 
countries, directly or indirectly, the legis- 
lators of the state; and of consequence 
are perpetiiallv reducing oppression into a 
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system, and depnving the poor of that 
little commonage of nature, as it were, 
which might otherwise still have remained 
to them. 

The opinions of individuals, and of con- 
sequence their desires, for desire is nothing 
but opinion maturing for action, will al- 
ways be in a great degree regulated b}* 
the opinions of the community. But the 
manners prevailing in many countries are 
accurately calculated to impress a convic- 
tion that integrity, virtue, understanding, 
and industry are nothing, and that opu- 
lence IS everything. Does a man whose 
exterior denotes indigence expect to be 
well received in society, and especially by 
those who would be understood to dictate 
to the rest f Does he find or imagine him- 
self in want of their assistance and favor* 
He 18 prescmtly taiiglit that no merits can 
atone for a mean appearance The lesson 
that IS read to him l£^ ^'(lo home; ennch 
yourself by whatever means; obtain those 
superfluities which are alone regarded as 
estimable; and 3 ’ou may then be secure 
of an amicable reception.*' Accordingly, 
poverty in such countries is viewed as the 
greatest of demerits It is escaped from 
mith an eagerness that has no leisure for 
the scruples of honesty. It is concealed 
as the most indelible disgrace. While one 
man chooses the path of undistinguishing 
accumulation, another plunges into ex- 
penses which are to impose him upon the 
world as more opulent than he is. He 
hastens to the reality of that penury, the 
appearance of which he dreads; and, to- 
gether with his propert3% saciifices the 
integnty, voracity, and character, which 
might have consoled him in his ad\erhity. 

Such are the causes that, in difTerent 
degrees under the different governments of 
the world, prompt mankind openh or 
secretly to encroach upon the propeitv of 
each other Tict us consider how far they 
admit either of remedy or aggravation 
from political institution. Wliatever tends 
to decrease the injuries attendant iqvon 
poverty, decreases, at the same time, the 
inordinate desire and the enormous accu- 
mulation of wealth. Wealth is not pur- 
sued for its own sake, and seldom for the 
sensual gratification it can purchase, but 
for the same reasons that ordinarily promfit 
men to the acquisition of learning, elo- 
quence, and skill, for the love of distinc- 
tion and fear of contempt. How few 
would prise the possession of riches if 
they were condemned to enjoy their equi- 


page, their palaces, and their entertain- 
ments in solitude, with no eye to wonder 
at their magnificence, and no sordid ob- 
server ready to convert that wonder into 
5 an adulation of the owner 1 If admiration 
were not generally deemed the exclusive 
property of the rich, and contempt the 
constant lackey of poverty, the love of 
gam would cease to be an universal pas- 
le Sion. Let us consider in what respects 
political institution is rendered subservient 
to this passion 

First, then, legislation is in almost every 
country groseljr the favorer of the rich 
15 against the poor Such is the character 
of the game laws, by which the indus- 
trious rustic IS forbidden to destroy’ the 
animal that preys upon the hopes of his 
future siibbistence, or to supply himself 
so with tlie food that unsought thrusts itself 
in his path »Such was the spirit of the 
late revenue laws of France, which in 
several of their provisions fell excliisiv ely 
upon the humble and indnstnous, and 
SB exempted from their operation tho^e who 
are best able to support it Thus, in Eng- 
land, the land tax at this moment pro- 
duces half a million less than it did a 
century ago, while the taxes on coiisiimp- 
80 tion Jiavc experienced an addition of thir- 
teen millions per annum duiing the same 
period. This is an attempt, whether effec- 
tual or no, to throw the burden from the 
rich upon the poor, and as such is an 
86 exhibition of the spirit of legislation. 
Upon the same principle, robbery and 
other offences, which the wealthier part of 
the community have no temptation to 
commit, are treated as capital crimes, and 
40 attended with the most rigorous, often the 
most inhuman punishments The rich are 
encouraged to associate for the execution 
of the most paitial and oppressiv*e posi- 
tive laws; monopolies and patents are 
46 lavishly dispensed to such as are able to 
purchiM them; while the most vigilant 
policy is employed to prevent combinations 
of the poor to fix the price of labor, and 
they are deprived of the benefit of that 
5D prudence and judgment which would select 
the scene of their industry. 

Secondly, the administration of law is 
not less iniquitous than the spirit in which 
it is framed. Under the late government 
86 of France,* the office of judge was a matter 
of purchase, partly by an open price ad- 
vanced to the crown, and partly by a 
secret douceur* paid to the minister He 
> Before the Revolntloii. *glft ; bribe 
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wbo knew best bow to uanage this market 
m the retail trade of justice, could afford 
to purchase the good will of its functions 
at the highest price. To the client, justice 
was avowedly made an object of personal 
solicitation, and a powerful fnend, a hand- 
some woman, or a proper present, were 
articles of a much greater \alue than a 
good cause In Knsrland, the criminal law 
18 administered with greater impartiality 
HO far as regards the trial itself, but the 
number of capital offences, and of conse- 
quence the frequency oi pardons, oiien a 
wide door to fa\or and abuse In causes 
relating to property, the piactice of law 
IS arrned at such a pitch as to render all 
justice ineffectual The length of our 
chanceiy suits, the multiplied appeals from 
court to couit, the euoimous fees of coun- 
sel, attorneys, secret aiies, clciks, the di aw- 
ing of briefs, bills, replications, an<l re- 
joinders. and what has sometimes been 
called the glorious uncertaintj of the law, 
render it frequently more advisable to 
resign a property than to contest it, and 
particularly exclude the impovenshed 
claimant fiom the faintest hope ot redress 
Thirdly, the inequality of conditions 
usually maintained by jiolitical institution 
is calculated greatly to enhance the imag- 
ined excellence of wealth In the ancient 
monarchies of the East, and in Turkey at 
the present day, an eminent station could 
scarcely fail to excite implicit deference. 
The timnl inhabitant trembled before his 
superior, and would have thought it little 
less than blasphemy to touch the veil drawn 
by the proud satrap over his inglorious 
origin. The same principles were exten- 
sively prevalent under the feudal system. 
The vassal, who was regarded as a sort of 
live stoi'k upon the estate, and knew of no 
appeal from the arbitrary fiat of liis lord, 
would scarcely venture to suspect that he 
was of the same species This, however, 
constituted an unnatural and violent situa- 
tion. Theie is a propensity in man to look 
farther than the outside , and to come with 
a writ of enqnirj^ into the title of the 
upstart and the successful By the opera- 
tion of these causes, the insolence of 
wealth has been in some degree moderated. 
Meantime, it cannot be pretended^ that 
even among ourselves the inequality is not 
strained so as to give birth to very unfor- 
tunate consequences. If, in the enormous 
degree in which it prevails in some parts 
of the world, it wholly debilitate and 
emasculate the human race, we shall see 


some reason to believe that, e\en in the 
milder state in which we are accustomed 
to behold it, it is still pregnant with the 
most mischievous effects. 

Prom CBAPTEK V THE VOLUNTARY ACTIONS OF 
MEN ORIGINATE IN THEIR OPINIONS 

The corollaries respecting political 
10 truth, deducihle from the simple propo- 
sition, which seems clearly established by 
the reasonings of the present chapter, that 
the \oluutary actions of men are m all 
itiHtaiiccs conformable to the deductions of 
16 llieir uiidei standing, aie of the highest im- 
portance Hence, w*e may infer what are 
the ho])eH and pros)»ects of liuman im- 
pro\emerit The doctrine which may be 
founded upon these principles may, per- 
so Imps, best ho expressed in the fi\e follow- 
ing proiiOHitions * sound reasoning and 
truth, when adequateU communicated, 
must alw’ays he \iotoiioiis o\er error, 
sound reasoning and truth are capable of 
S6 being so communicated; truth is omnipo- 
tent, the Vices and moral weakness of 
man are not invincible, man is perfect- 
ible, or, in other words, susceptihle of 
[lerpetnal improvement. 

» These proimsitions will be found in part 
synonymous wnth each other But the time 
of the enquirer will not be unprodtabh 
s|)ent in copiously clearing up the founda- 
tions of moral and political system. It h 
86 extremely beneflcial tliat truth should be 
viewed on all sides, and examined under 
different aspects. Tlie propositions are 
even little more than so many different 
modes of stating the principal topic of 
40 this chapter. But if tiiey will not admit 
each of a distinct train of aiguments in 
its support, it may not, howe\er, he um‘- 
less to bestow upon each a short illus- 
tration. 

46 The first of these propositions is so 
evident that it needs only be stated in 
order to the being universally admitted 
Is there any one who can imagine that 
when sound argument and sophistry are 
60 fairly brought into comparison, the vic- 
tory can be doubtful? Sophistry may 
assume a plausible appearance, and con- 
trive to a certain extent to bewilder the 
understanding. But it is one of the pre- 
66 Fogatives of tmth to follow it in its maces 
and strip it of disguise Nor does any 
difficulty from this consideration interfex^ 
with the establishment of the present 
proposition. We suppose tmth not merely 
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to be exhibited, but adequately communi- 
eated; that is, in other words, distinctly 
apprehended by the person to whom it is 
addressed. In this case the victory is too 
sure to admit of beings controverted by the 
most inveterate skepticism. 

The second proposition is that sound 
reasoning and truth are capable of being 
adequately communicated by one man to 
another This proposition may be under- 
stood of such communication, either as it 
affects the individual or the species. First 
of the individual. 

In order to its due application in this 
point of view, opportunity for the com- 
munication must necessarily be supposed. 
The incapacit> of human intellect at pres- 
ent requires that this oppoitnnity should 
be of long duration or repeated recurrence 
We do not alums know liou to communi- 
cate all the eiidciice we are capable of 
conimunicnlinf*. m a «Hiiigr1e converhation 
and much less in a single instant But if 
the communicator be suf!icientl\ master 
of Ins subject, and if the truth be alto- 
gether on his side, he must ultimately 
succeed m Ins undertaking We suppose 
him to have sunieient urlmnitv to concil- 
iate the good u ill, and sufheicnt energy to 
engage the attention of the party con- 
cerned. In that ca^c there is no ptejudice, 
no blind re\Gience ior established systems, 
no false fear of the inferences to be 
drawn, that can resist liira He will en- 
counter these one after tlie other, and he 
will encounter them with success. Our 
prejudices, our undue rc\erenee and imagi- 
nary fears flow out of some views tlie 
mind has been induced to entertain ; the\ 
are founded in the belief of some pro]x>- 
sitions. But e\ery one of these proi>osi- 
tions 18 oainihle of lieing relnted The 
champion wc describe proceeds from point 
to point; if in any his success lia\c been 
doubtful, that he will retrace and put out 
of the reach of mistake; and it is evi- 
dently impossible that with such qualifica- 
tions and such perseverance he should not 
ultimately accomplish liis purpose 

Such IS the appearance which this prop- 
osition assumes when examined in a loose 
and practical view In strict considera- 
tion, it will not admit of debate Man is 
a rational being. If there be any man who 
is inoapable of making inferences for him- 
self^ or understanding, when stated in the 
most explicit terms, the inference^ of an- 
other, him we consider as an abortive 
production, and not in strictness belong- 


ing to the human species It is absurd, 
therefore, to say that sound reasoning and 
truth cannot be communicated by one man 
to another. Whenever in any ease he 
B fails, it 18 that he is not sufficiently labo 
nous, patient, and clear We suppose, ^of 
course, the person who undertakes to com- 
municate the truth really to possess it, and 
be master of his subject , for it is scarcely 
10 worth an obsenation to say that that 
which he has not himself he cannot com- 
municate to another 

If truth, therefore, can be brought home 
to the eon\ iction of the individual, let ns 
IS see how it stamls with tlie public or the 
world Now in the first place, it is ex- 
tremely clear that il no individual can 
resist the force of truth, it can only be 
necessary to apply this proposition from 
80 individual to individual and we shall at 
length comprehend the whole Thus the 
affirmation in its literal sense is com- 
pletely established. 

With respect to the chance of success 
SB this will depend, first, upon the precluding 
all extraordinaiy convulsions of nature 
and after this upon tlie activity and 
energy of those to whose hands the sacred 
cause of truth mav he intiusted It is 
80 apparent that if justice be done to it** 
merits, it includes in it the indestnictibb 
germ of ultimate victorv Every new con- 
vert that IS made to its cause, if he he 
taught its excellence as well as its realitv, 
SB is a fresh apostle to extend its illumina- 
tions througli a wider sphere In thi^* 
respect it resembles the motion of a fall- 
ing bodv, which inereasos its rapidity in 
profiortion to the squaivs of the distances 
40 Add to which, that when a convert to 
truth has lieen iidef|iinte]v informed, it is 
barelv possible tliat ho should ever fail in 
Ins adherence, whoieas error contains in 
it the principle of its own mortality Thu** 
46 the advocates of falsehood and mistake 
must eontinuallv diminish, and the well- 
informed adherents of tnith incessantly 
inultiplv 

It has sometimes been affirmed that 
BO whenev’er a question is ablv brought for- 
w'ard for examination, the decision of the 
human species must ultimately be on the 
right side. But this proposition is to be 
understood with allowances Civil policy, 
U magnificent emoluments, and sinister mo- 
tives may upon many occasions, by dis- 
tracting the attention, cause the worse 
reason to pass as if it were the better. It 
IS not nbsolutelv ceitmn that in the eon- 
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troversy brought forward by Clarke and 
Wilson against the doetnne of the Trinity, 
or by Collins and Woolston against the 
Christian revelation, the innovators had 
altogether the worst of the ai^nment. Yet B 
fifty years after the agitation of these 
controversies, their effects could scarcely 
be traced, and things appeared on all sides 
as if the controversies had never existed 
Perhaps it will be said that though the lo 
effects of truth may be obscured for a 
time, they will break out in the sequel 
with double lustre But this, at least, de- 
pends upon circuTD stances. No comet must 
come in the meantime and sweep away the u 
human species, no Attila must have it in 
his power once again to lead back the flood 
of barbarism to deluge the civilized world , 
and the disciples, or at least the books, of 
the original champions must remain, or 20 
their discoveries and demonstrations musi 
be nearly lost upon the world. 

The third of the propositions enume- 
rated IS that truth is omnipotent Thih 
proposition, which is convenient for its 
Wvity, must be understood with limita- 
tions It would be absurd to affirm that 
truth unaccompanied by the e\ idence 
which proves it to be such, or when that 
evidence is partially and imperfectly w 
stated, has any such property. But it has 
sufficiently apjieared from the arguments 
a]read> adduced, that truth, when ade- 
quately communicated, is, so far as relates 
to the conviction of the understanding, 85 
irresistible There may, indeed, be propo- 
sitions which, though true in tliemseheh, 
may be beyond the spheie of human 
knowledge, or lespecting which human 
beings have not yet discovered sufficient 40 
arguments for their support In that case, 
though true in themselves, they are not 
truths to us The reasoning by which tbe\ 
are attempted to be established, is not 
sound reasoning. It may, perhaps, be 46 
found that the human mind is not callable 
of arriving at absolute certainty upon anv 
subject of enquiry ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that human science is attended witli 
all degrees of certainty, from the highest 80 
moral eiudence to the slightest balance of 
probabUity. But human beings are capable 
of apprehending and weighing all these 
degrees; and to know the exact quantity 
of probability which I ought to ascribe to 66 
any proposition, may be said to be in one 
sense the possessing certain knowledge. 

It would farther be absurd, U we regm 
truth in relation to its empire over our 


eonduct, to suppose that it is not limited 
in its operations by the faculties of onr 
frame. It may be compared to a connois- 
seur, who, however consummate be his 
talents, can extract from a given instru- 
ment only such tones as that instrument 
will afford. But within these limits the 
deduction which forms tlie principal sub- 
stance of tins chapter, proves to ns that 
ubatever is brought home to the convic- 
tion of the understanding, so long as it is 
present to the mind, possesses an undis- 
puted empiie over the conduct Nor will 
he who IS sufficiently conversant with tlic 
science of intellect be hasty m assigning 
the bounds of our capacity. There aie 
sonic things which the structure of our 
bodies will render us forever unable to 
effect , but in many cases the lines which 
ajipear to prescribe a term to onr efforts 
will, like the mists that arise fiom a lake, 
retire farther and farther, the more closciv 
we endeavor to approach them. 

Fourthly, the vices and moral weakness 
of man are not invincible. This is the 
preceding proposition with a very slight 
variation in the statement Vice and 
weakness are founded upon ignorance and 
error; but truth is more powerful than 
any champion that can be brought into the 
field against it, consequently, truth has 
the faculty of expelling weakness and vice, 
and placing nobler and more beneficent 
principles in their stead 

Lastly, man is perfectible This propo- 
sition needs some ex)>1a nation. 

By perfectible it is not meant that he 
is capable of lieing brought to perfection 
Hut tlie w^ord seems sufficiently adapted to 
express the faeiilt> of being continually 
made better and receiving perpetual im- 
provement, and in this sense it is heie 
to be understood The term perfectible, 
thus explained, not only does not imply 
the capacity of being brought to perfec- 
tion, but stands in express opposition to it. 
If we could arrive at perfection, there 
w’oiild be an end of our improvement 
There is, however, one thing of great im- 
portance tliat it does imply, every per- 
fection or excellence that human beings 
are competent to conceive, human beings, 
unless in cases that are palpably and 
unequivocally excluded by the structure of 
their frame, are competent to attain. 

Thia is an inference whid immediately 
follows from the omnipotence of truth. 
Eve^ trAth that is capable of being eom- 
miinicntefl is eqpnble of Wing brought 
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*home to the convictiou of tlie mind. Every 
principle which can be brought home to 
tiie conviction of the mind will mfalhbly 
produce a eoiiCbpondent effect upon the 
conduct. If there were not boniething in 
the nature of man incompatible with abbo- 
Inte perfection, the doctnue of the omnipo- 
tence of truth would afford no small prob- 
ability that he would one da.v rea^ it. 
Why is the perfection ol man im)K>ssiblef 

The idea ol abbolute perfection ib 
scarcely within the grasp of human under- 
standing If science were more familiar- 
ized to speculations of this sort, we should 
perhaps discover that the notion itself was 
pregnant with absurdity and contradiction. 

It 18 not necessary in this argument to 
dwell upon the limited nature of human 
faculties We can neither be present to 
all places nor to all times We cannot 
penetrate into the essences of things, or 
lather, we ha\e no bound and satisfactory 
knowledge of things external to oursehes, 
but merely of our own sensations We 
cannot discover the causes of things, or 
ascertain that in the antecedent which 
connects it with the consequent, and dis- 
cern nothing but their contiguity With 
what pietencc can a being thus shut in 
on all sides lay claim to absolute ]>erfce- 
tioii f 

But not to iiibibt upon these considera- 
tions, there is one principle in the human 
mind which must forever exclude us from 
arriving at a close of our acquisitions, and 
confine ns to iierpetual progrebs The 
human mind, so tai as we aie acquainted 
with it, iH noiliing else but a faculty of 
|)ercepti(»n All oui knowledge, all oui 
ideas, e\ery' thing we possess as intelli- 
gent beings, comes from impiession All 
the minds that exist set out fiom absolute 
ignorance. They received first one im- 
pression, and then a second As the 
impressions became more numerous, and 
w’ere storeil bv the help of memorv, and 


From Book V Of Leoislvtivl am> Execu- 
tive POWTEB 

CIlAPTlbK IV OF A VIRTUOUS DESPOTISM 

6 There is a prmciple frequently main- 
tained upon this subject, which is well 
entitled to our impartial consideration 
It 18 granted b\ those who espouse it, 
*^that absolute monandiy, irom the im- 
0 perfection of those by whom it is admm- 
istered, is most frequently attended with 
evil,” but they assert, ”that it ib the 
best and most desirable of all forms under 
a good and virtuous pnnee It is ex- 
5 posed,” say they, ^'to the fate of all 
excellent natures, and from the best thing 
frequently, if corru]>ted, becomes the 
w orbt ’ ’ This remark ib certainh not ^ ei v 
decibne of the general quebtion, so lonu 
0 as any weight shall be attributed to the 
arguments which ha\e been adduced to 
e\ince, what sort of character and dis- 
]>osition may be ordinarily expected in 
princes. It may, however, be allowed, if 
B true, to create in the mind a sort of par- 
tial retrospect to this happy and perfect 
despotism, and if it can be sliown to be 
false, it will render the argument foi tlic 
abolition of monarchy, so far as it is 
D concerned, more entne and complete 
Now, whatever dispositions anv man 
mav possebs in favor of the welfare of 
others, two things are necessary to gne 
them validity disceninieiil and powei T 
B can promote the welfare of a few persons, 
because I can be sufficiently informed of 
tlieir circumstances. I can ])iomote tlie 
welfare of many m certain geneial arti- 
cles, because for this puriiose it is onh 
9 necessary that I should be informed of 
the nature of the human mind as sucli, 
not of the personal situation of the indi- 
Mduals concerned. But for one man to 
undertake to administer the affairs of 
s niilhons, to supply, not general piinciples 
and perspicuous reasoning, but ^larticular 


combined by the faculty of association; 
HO the expenciicc increased, and with the 
exiierieiice, the knowledsre. the w'lsdom, 
every thing tliat distinguishes man from 
what wo understand by a ”clod of the 
valley. This seems to be a simple and 
incontrovertible history of mtellectual 
beings; and if it be true, then as our 
accumulations have been incessant in the 
time that is gone; so, as long as we con- 
tinue to perceive, to remember or reflect, 
they must perpetually increase 

21 TT 


application, and measiiics adapted to the 
necessities of tlie moment, is of all under- 
takings the most extravagant and absurd 
The most simple and ob\ioiis of all 
proceedings is for each man to be the 
sovereign arbiter of his own concerns If 
the imperfection, the nan'ow views, and 
the mistakes of human beings render this 
m certain cases inexpedient and imprac 
tieable, the next resource is to call m the 
opinion of his peers, persons who from 
their vicinity may be presumed to have 
some arenoml knowledirc of the case, and 
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who have leisure and means nimutely to 
investigate the merits of the question. It 
<rannot reasonably be doubted that the 
same expedient which men emplo^^ed m 
their civil and criminal concerns, would 6 
by nninstructed mortals be adopted in the 
assessment of taxes, in the deliberations 
of commerce, and in every other article in 
which their common interests were in- 
volved, only generalizinc: the deliberative lo 
assembly or jianel in pro])ortion to the 
generality ot the (luestion to be de<aded 
Monarchy, instead of leternmr ever\ 
question to the persons conceiiied or their 
neighbors, refers it to a single indnidual is 
placed nt the greatest distance possible 
from the oidmurv members of the societ\ 
Instead of distnlmting the causes to he 
judged mto as nian> parcels as they uould 
conveniently admit tor the sake ot pro- 20 
viding leisure and opportunities of exami' 
nation, it draus them to a single centre, 
and rendci'8 enquiry and examination im- 
possible. A despot. houe\er Mrtuouslv 
disposed, is obliged to act in the dark, to 2S 
derive his knowledge from other menV 
information, and to execul e his behests b\ 
other men’s itistrumentalit> Moiiaicln 
seems to he a B[>ei»ie8 of go\ eminent pio- 
scribed bv the nature of iiuin , and those so 
persons who furnished their despot with 
mtegnty and virtue f 01 got to add om 
niscience and omnipotence, (qualities not 
less necessary to fit him tor the ofhee tlie\ 
have provided. 36 

Let us suppose this honest and incoi 
ruptible despot to be served bv minister^, 
avaricious, h^lKlcntlcaI, and interested 
What will the people gain bv the good 
intentions of their monarch f He will 40 
mean them the greatest benefits, but lie 
will be altogether unnc(|iiamted with their 
situation, their charactei, and their wants 
The information he recenes will frequently 
be found the very reverse of the truth lie 45 
will be taught that one individual is highh 
uientonous and a projier subject of ie- 
uard, whose only merit is the profligate 
cruelty with which he has served the pur- 
poses of his administration. He vrill be 00 
taught that another is the pest of the 
community, who is indebted for this report 
to the steady virtue with which he has 
traversed and defeated the wickedness of 
government. He will mean the neatest so 
benefits to his people; but when be pre- 
scribes something calculated for their ad- 
vantage, his servants under pretence of 
complyincr shall in rcalitv perpetrate din- 


metncally the reverse. Nothing will be 
more dangerous than to endeavor to re- 
move the obscurity with w Inch his minis- 
ters surround him. The man who attempts 
so hardy a task will become the incessant 
object of their hatred. However unalter- 
able may be the justice of the sovereign, 
I he time will come when his observalinn 
will be laid asleep, while malice and re- 
^enge are ever \igilant. Could he unfold 
the secrets of his prison houses of state.’ 
he would find men committed in his name* 
whose crimes he never knew, ivhose names 
he ne> er heard of, jierliaps men wdiom ho 
honored and esteemed Such is the histon 
of the 1)one\o]ent and philautliiopic des- 
pots whom memorv has recorded ; and the 
conclusion trom the whole is, that wherevei 
despotism exists, there it will nlwa>s he 
attended ivilh tlie evils (if despotism,— caini- 
C 101 IS incasuies and a 1 biliary infliction 
*'But will not a wise king take care to 
provide himself with good and Mrtuoii«- 
seivants?” Undoubt edlv he will efTect a 
liait of this, hilt he cannot siqiersede the 
(‘*^sential natuiCM of things. He that exe- 
cutes an.\ office as a deputy will uevei 
discharge it in the same perfet*tion as if 
he were the pnneipal Either the minister 
must be tbe author of the plans which he 
(arries into effect, and then it is of little 
(cmsequence, except so far as relates to 
Ins integrity in the choice of his <«enant8. 
w hat sort of mortal the sovereign shall he 
found , or he must ])lay a subordinate part, 
and then it is impossible to transiuse min 
his mind the iierspicacitv and energy* ol 
Ills master Whereier deR])oti8in exists it 
(*annot remain in a single hand, but must 
be transmitted whole and entire througli 
all the progressne links of aiithorit\ To 
rendei depotism auspicious and benign it 
IS necessary, not only that the sovereign 
should i>oss<*fl8 every human excellence, but 
that all his officers should be men of i>eiie 
t rating genius and unspotted vittiio It 
they fall short of this, they will, like ilio 
ministers of Klizabeth, be sometimes H|ie 
Clous ]>rofligates,* and sometimes men who. 
however admirably adapted for the tech- 
nical emergencies of business, consult 01 / 
many occasions exclusively tbeir private 
advantage, wdhihip the rising sun, enter 
into vindictive cabals, and cuff down new- 
fledged ment.* Wherever the contmuity is 


1 ffamtet, I J(, 14 

* **T>ndIer. &r1 of I^dcester **— Godwin 
■ “Cecil, KRrl of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer , Iloa 
nrd, Esrl of Nnrtln^hnm T-ord \dmlrnl “ — (lort 
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broken, the flood of vice will bear down all 
before it. One weak or diamgennous man 
will be the source of unbounded mischief. 
It IS the nature of monarchy under all its 
forms to confide greatly m the discretion 
of individuals. It provides no resource for 
maintaining and diffusing the spirit of 
justice. Everything rests upon the per- 
manence and extent of personal virtue 

Another position, not less generally 
asserted than tliat of tlie desirableness of 
a virtuous despotism, is, ^Uhat republican- 
ism IS a species of government, practicable 
onlv in a small state, while monarchy is 
best fitted to embrace the concerns of a 
\ ast and flourishing empire ’ ’ The reverse 
of this, so far at least as relates to mon- 
archy, appears ut first sight to be the 
tiuth. The competence of anv government 
cannot be measured hy a ])urer standaid 
than the extent an<l accuraev of its infor- 
mation. In this reHp(*ct motion In np()eais 
in all cases to lie wretchedly ileficient . hut 
if It fan OM^r he admitted, it inuht <»urely 
be in those nariow' and limited instances 
wheie an individual can, with len*«t nhsurd- 
ily, b<* supposed to he acfiuamted Mith the 
alTaiis and inteiests of the niliole 

mviTFK \I MORM LKFFlTS OP \MSTOCR\CY 

There is one thing, more than nil the 
lest, ot iinfKirtnnce to the ^oll-heing ot 
mankind,— justice (’an there lie any thing 
piohlenintical or fiarndoMcal in this funda- 
niciitnl jninciple,— that nil iiiiustice is in- 
|iii\ , and a thousand times moie iniiirious 
In its effects in perverting the under 
standing and oxerturnim; our calculations 
of the futuie, than In the immediate 
ealamitv it ma.v piodiue ’ 

All moral science ma\ he reduced to this 
one head,— calculation of the tiituio Wc 
cannot rensonahh e\|>ect virtue from the 
multitude of mankind if they induced 
by tlie perveiseness of the conductors of 
human affairs to believe that it is not then 
iiiteiest to he viituous. But this is not 
the iKiint u|K)ii which the (piehtion turns 
Virtue is nothing else but the pursuit ot 
general good Justice is the standard 
w'hicli discriminates the advantage of the 
many and of the few, of the whole and a 
part. If this first and most important of 
all subjects be inv’olved in obscurity, how 
shall the well-being of mankind be sub- 
stantially promoted f The most benevolent 
of our species w ill be engaged in crusades 
of error, while the cooler and more phleg- 


matic Bpectatorb, discerumg no evideut 
clue that should guide them amidst the 
labyrinth, sit down in selfish neutrality, 
and leave the complicated scene to produce 
6 its own dinauement. 

It IS true that human affairs can never 
be reduced to that state of depravation as 
to reverse the nature of justice. Viitiie 
will always be the interest of the ludi- 
10 vidual as well as of tlie jiiiblic Imme- 
diate vidue will always be beneficial to 
the present age, as well as to their pos- 
terity. But though the depravation cannot 
nse to this excess, it will be ahundantlv 
15 sniileicmt to obscute the undei standing and 
mislead the conduct. Human beings will 
never be so virtuous as they might easilv 
be made, till justice be the spectacle pei- 
petually presented to their viewr, and 
ao injustice be wondered at as a prodigy 

Of all the ])nnciples of justice there is 
none so maienal to the moral rectitude 
of mankind as tins that no man can be 
distinguished but h\ his ))ersonal nieiit 
2B Why not endeavor to i educe to practice 
so simple and sublime a lesson f Wlien a 
man has proved himself a benefactor to 
4 the public, w^hem he has already bv laud- 
able ])er8ev'erHnc*e cultivated in Jiimsclt 
so talents which need onlv encouragement 
and public favor to bring them to ni.i- 
turitv, let that man be honored In n state 
of society where fictitious distinctions nie 
unknow*n, it is impossible he should not be 
85 honored But that a man should lie looked 
up to with servilitv and awe lu*cauNe the 
king has liestowpil on him a spurious name 
or decorated him w^ith a iihband, that 
another should wallow in luxury because 
40 his ancestor three centuries ago bled in 
the f|uarrel of l^ncaster or York,— do we 
imagine that these iniquities can be prac- 
ticed without uijuryT 
l^et those who entertain this opinion 
45 converse a little w’ltli the lower orders of 
mankind. They will perceive that the un- 
tortiinate wretch, who with unremitted 
labor finds himself incapable adequatelv 
to feed and clothe his lamilv, has a sense 
60 of injustice rankling at his heart. 

One whom distress has spittsl with the world 
Is ho whom tempting Sonds would pitch upon 
To do Huch det'ds make the pi«>H|>eroutii men 
lift up their hands and wonder who could do 
them » 

66 

Such is the education of the human spe- 
cies Such IS the fabric of fiolitica] 
society 

’ John TTome, Dotioloa, 111 100 i*', 
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But let ua suppose that their sense of 
injustice were less acute than it is here 
described. What favorable inference can 
be drawn from that? Is not the injustice 
real? If the minds of men be so withered 
and stupifled by the constancy with which 
it 18 practiced, that they do not feel the 
rijror that grinds them into nothing, how 
does that improve the picture T 
liOt us for a moment give the leins to 
reflection, and endeavor accuratel> to con- 
ceive the state of mankind where justice 
should form the public and general prin- 
ciple. In that case our moral feelings 
would ahsunie a flini and wholesome tone, 
for they uould not be perpetually eonnte^ 
acted iiv examples that weakened their 
energy and confounded their cleamesH 
Men would be fearless because they would 
know that theie were no legal snares 
lying in a ait for their lives. They would 
lie courageous because no man would be 
pressed to the earth that another might 
enjoy immoderate luxury, because every 
one would be secure of the just reward of 
his industry and pnse of his exertions 
Jealousy and hatred would cease, for they 
are the offspring of injustice. Every man 
would speak truth with bis neighbor, for 
there would be no temptation to falsehood 
and deceit. Mind would find its level, 
for there would be everything to encour- 
age and to animate. Science would be 
unspeakably improved, for understanding 
would convert into a real power, no longer 
an tgms fatuus^ shining and expinng by 
turns, and leadmg us into sloughs of soph- 
istry, false science, and specious mistake 
All men would be disposed to avow their 
dispositions and actions; none would en- 
deavor to suppress the just eulogium of 
his neighbor, for so long as there were 
tongues to record, the suppression would 
be impossible; none fear to detect the 
misconduct of his neighbor, for there 
would be mo laws converting the sincere 
expression of our convictions into a libel 
Let us fairlv consider for a moment 
what 18 the amount of injustice included 
in the institution of aristocracy. I am 
bom, suppose, a Polish prince, with an 
income of £300,000 per annum, Tou aie 
bom a manorini serf or a Creolian negro, 
attached to the soil and transferable by 
barter or otherwise to twenty successive 


lords. In vain shall be your most generous 
efforts and your unwearied industry to 
free yourself from the intolerable yoke 
Doomed by the law of your birth, to wait 
s at the gatM of the palace you must never 
enter, to sleep under a mined weather- 
beaten roof while your master sleeps undei 
canopies of state, to feed on pntnfie<l 
offals while the world is ransacked for 
10 delieaeies for his table, to labor without 
moderation or limit under a parching siin 
while he basks in perpetual sloth, and to 
be rewarded at last with contempt, repri- 
mand, stripes, and mutilation. In fact the 
IS case IS worse than this. I could endure 
all that injustice or caprice could inflict, 
provided I possessed in the resource of a 
firm mind the power of looking down with 
pitv on my tyrant, and of knowing that 1 
m had tiiat within, that sacred character of 
truth, virtue, and fortitude, winch all his 
injustice could not reach. But a slave and 
a serf are condemned to stupidity and vice 
as well as to calamity 

[s all things nothingf Is all this neces- 
sary for the maintainance of civil order ^ 
l^et it be recollected that, for this distinc- 
tion, there is not the smallest foundation, 
in the nature of things, that, as we have 
89 already said, there is no particular mould 
for the construction of lords; and that 
they are bom neither better nor worse 
than the poorest of their dependents. It 
is this structure of aristocracy in all its 
89 sanctuaries and fragments against which 
reason and philosophy have declared war 
It 18 alike unjust, wliether we consider it 
in the castes of India, the villainage of 
feudal system, or the desimtism of the 
49 patricians of ancient Rome dragging their 
debtors into personal servitude to expiate 
loans they could not repay. Mankind will 
never be in an eminent degree virtnous 
and happy till each man shall possess that 
45 portion of distinction, and no more, to 
which he is entitled by his personal merits 
The dissolution of aristocracy is equall.v 
the interest of the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. The one will be delivered from 
80 the listlessness of tyranny, and the other 
from the brntalising operation of servi- 
tude. How long shall we be told in vain, 
^^tbat mediocrity of fortune is the tme 
rampart of personal happiness T’’ 

95 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850) 

EXTRACT 

FROM THE CONGLLSIOK OF A POlhM, COMPObED 
IN ANTICIPATION OF LEAVING SCHOOL 
J780 1815 

' Dear native re^ons, I foretell, 

Fiom what I feel at this farewell, 

That, wheresoe’er my steps ma\ tend. 
And whensoe’er my course shall end 
*» If in that hour a sinirle tie 
Survive of local sympath.\. 

My soul will cast the backward 1 lea . 
The lonpng look alone on >an 

Thus, while the sun sinks d(»wii fo rest 
10 iTar in the repons of the west. 

Though to the vale no parting beani 
Be pven, not one menioiial gleam, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose 


WRITTEN IN VERY EARLY YOUTH 
J78ff 1802 

Calm IS all nature as a resting wheel 
The kine are couched upon the dewy giass, 
The horse alone, seen diml> ns I pass. 
Is cropping audibly ins later meal 
^ Dark is the ground , a slumber seems to 
steal 

O’er vale, and mountain, and the stui- 
lesB 8k\ 

Now, in this blank of things, a haimony. 
Home-felt, and honie-cieuted, conies to heal 
That grief foi wdiich the senses still 
supply 

Fresh food; for only then, when incmorv 
Is hiiBlied, am T at rest M\ fnciids’ 
restrain 

Those busy caies that w'oiild alla> 111} jiaiii , 
Oh» lea\e me to myself, nor let me feel 
The ollicious touch that makeb me dump 
again. 

From AN EVENING WALK 
1787-85 1703 

Dear Brook, farewelP Tomorrow's 
noon again 

Shall hide me, wooing long thv wild- 
wood strain; 

But now the sun has gaine^l his westeni 
road, 

And eve’s mild hour invites mv stc|^ 
abroad. 


'*0 While, near the midway clitf, the silvered 
kite 

In many a whistling circle wheels her 
flight; 

Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, 
apace 

Travel along the precipice’s base, 

^ Cheeimg its naked w^aste oi seal teied slmie, 

Bv lichens pay', and scaiit^y iimss, oVi- 
grow^i , 

Wheie scarce tJie foxglove j>ecps 01 
thistle’s beaid, 

And restless •it one-chat,^ all day long, 
heard 

How pleasant, as the sun declines. t 4 » 
view 

The spacious landscape change in foini 
and hue! 

100 Here, vanish, as m mist, before a floo<i 

Of blight obscinity, lull, lawn, and wood , 

There, objects, h\ the searching beams 
betraved. 

Come forth, and heie retire in piirjde 
shade, 

E\en tlie white sterns ol lurch, the cot- 
tage white, 

Soften then glaie before the mellow light , 

The skiffs, at anchor wdierc with um- 
brage wide 

Yon chestnuts halt the latticed boiit- 
liouse hide. 

Shod from their sides, that face llie 
sun’s slant beam. 

Strong flakes of radiance on the trem- 
ulous stream 

Raised by xoii travelling flock, a *iiistv 
cloud 

Mounts from the load, mid ^pleads it^ 
iii<»\ing shnuid , 

The shepherd, all inxohed in wieaths of 

liie. 

Now shows a shadow v speck, and now is 
lost entile 


LINES 

LEFT UPON \ SE\T IN \ TEW-TREE WHICH 
STANDS NEAR THE LAKE OP ESTHWAm, 
ON A DliJSOLATE P\RT OP THE SHORl:., 
COMMANDING A BEAITIFITL PROSPECT 
1795 1708 

Nay, traveller^ rest This lonely yew-tree 
stands 

Far from all human dwelhng wliat if heie 
No s]iarkluig rivulet spread the verdant 


* A coiiimon Kumpean ulnfrlng biril 
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What if the bee love not these barren 
boughs f 

B Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the oorlmg 
waves, 

That break against the shore, shall lull 
thy mind 

By one soft impulse saved from vacancy. 

Who he was 

That piled these stones and with the 
mossy sod 

Fust covered, and here taught this aged 
tree 

With its dark arms to form a circhnu 
bower, 

I well remember.' —He was one who 
owned 

N^o common soul Tn youth by 8Cien«‘<* 
nursed, 

^Vnd led by Nature into a wild scene 
^5 Of lofty hopes he lo the world went forth 
A favored Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow, ’gainst 
the taint 

Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and 
hate. 

And scorn,— against all enemies prepare^!. 
All but neglect The world, for so it 
thought. 

Owed him no service , wherefore he at onw 
With indignation turned himself awa\. 
And with the food of pnde sustained hi«- 
soul 

In solitude — Stranger » these gloom^ 
boughs 

Had charms for him, and here he lo\e<1 
to sit. 

Ills only visitants a straggling shee)). 

The stone-chat,* or the glancing sand- 
piper 

And on these barren rocks, with fern 
and heath. 

And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o’er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
.Vn emblem of his own unfruitful life 
And, lifting up bis head, he then would 
gaze 

On the more distant scene,— how lovely ^is 
''' Thou seest,— and he would gaze till it 
became 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not 
sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous’ Nor, 
that time, 

> was a gentieman of the ndabborhood, a 
man of tafrat and learning, who had been 
ednrated at one of our oniYeraltlea, and ri*- 
turned to raaa hla time In aeelimlon nn hla 
own entate — Wordsworth 
* A cottimnn Knropean Ringing bird 


When Nature had subdued him to her- 
self, 

Would be foyget those Beings to whose 
minds, 

40 Warm from the labors of benevolence, 
The world and human life appeared a 
scene 

Of kindred loveliness* then be would sigh, 
Tnlv disturbed, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel; and so, lost 
Man’ 

45 On \isionar> Mens would fanc> feed, 
Till his eve streamed with tears In tins 
deep vale 

He died,— this seat his onlv monument 

If tiiou be one whose heait the holv 
forms 

Of young imagination ha\e kept pure. 
Stranger! henceforth be warned; and 
know that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness, that he who feels contenijit 
For anv living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used, that thought 
with him 

’•5 Is in its infancy The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one, ‘ 
The least of Nature’s works, one wlio 
might move 

The wise man to that scorn which wis- 
dom holds 

Cnlawfiil, ever 0 lie wiser, thou! 

5’’ Instructed that true knowledge leads to 
love; 

True dignity abides uith him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inwaid thought. 
Can still suspect, and still ie\ere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 

THE REVERIE OF POOR 8U8AN 
i797 1800 

At the comer of Wood Street, when 
daylight appears. 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it lias 
sung for three years: 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and 
has heard 

In the silence of rooming the song of 
the bird. 

5 ’Tis a note of enchantment; what ails 
herf She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of 
trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Loth- 
bury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of 
Cheapside 
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Oreen pastorea ahe viewa in the midai of 

the dale, 

10 Down which ao often has tnpped 
with her paU; 

And a single small cottage, a ueHt like 
a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that ahe 
loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in hea\en 
but they fade, 

The mist and the nver, the lull and tlie 
shade: 

10 The stream will not flow, and the hill 
will not rise, 

And the colors have all passed away 
from her eyes! 

WE ABE SEVEN 
J798 1708 

—A simple child, 

That lightly draiih its breath, 

And feelh its life in c\ery limb, 

What should it knoM of death f 

0 I met a little cottage girl 
She was eight >ears old, she said. 

Her iiair in as tliick with many a curl 
That clustered round her liead 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wi1dl> clad* 

Her eyes were laii, and ver% fair. 
—Her bi»auty made me glad 

Sisters and brotheis, little maid. 

How many may jou be?” 

15 ‘*How manyf Seven in all,*' she said. 
And wondering looked at me 

“And where are they? I pray you tell ” 
She answered, ^'Se\en aie w*e; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

-5 And two aie gone to sea 

'‘Two of us ill the church>aid lie. 

My Bister and my brother; 

And, in the church>aid cottage, 1 
Dwell near them with my motliei ” 

ss *<You Ba> that two at Conw’ax dwell. 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven! I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be ’ ' 

Then did the little maid reply, 

*5 "Seven boys and girls are we, 

Two of us in the churchyard he. 

Beneath the cluirchyanl liw ” 


"You luu about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive, 

55 If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five. ’ ’ 

"Their graves arc green, they mav be 
seen," 

The little maid replied, 

"Twelve steps or more from my mother 'b 
door, 

And the} are bide by side 

“M> stockings there 1 often knit, 

My kerchief theie 1 hem, 

And there upon the ground 1 sit, 

And sing a song to them 

^5 "And often after sunset, sir, 

When it IS light and fair, 

1 take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there 

"The first that died was sister Jane, 

In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her ot her pain , 

And then she went away 

"So ID the cliiiich\aid she wa^. laid 
And, w^hen the grass was dry, 

‘*5 Together round her grave we placed, 
\fV brother John and 1. 

"And when the ground was white with 
snow. 

And I could run and slide. 

My brother John was forced to go, 

5® And he lies by her wde " 

"How manv are you, then," said 1. 
"If thej two are in heaven?" 

Quick was the little maid’s repl>, 

"0 master V we are seven " 

55 But they are dead ; those two are dead * 
Their spirits are in heaven!" 

Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her m ill, 
And said, "Xav, wc are sev'en"’ 

THE THOHN 
2798 1798 

"There is a Tliom— it looks so old. 

In truth, you’d find it hard to sa} 

How it could ever have been young. 

It looks so old and gray. 

5 Not higher than a two years’ child 
It stands erect, this aged Thom ; 

No leaves it has, no prickly points; 

It is a mass of knotted joints. 
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A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With hcHens is it overgrown. 

**Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrown, 
With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with hea\y tufts oi iikiss, 

A melancholy crop 

Up fiom the earth these mossch cieep, 
And this poor Thom they clasp it lound 
So close, you M say tliut they ure lient 
With plain and manifest intent 
To drag it to the gi^mnd, 

And all hu\e .loined m one endeavoi 
To bmy tins jxvor Thom forever 

'^High on a iiiomitainV highest iidge, 
AVheie oft the 8toim> wmter gale 
Cxiib like a s(Tthe, while through the clouds 
It sweeps tioin vale to vale. 

Not h\e yaids from the inoiintain path. 
This TImin ,amii on \nui left esp;^ , 

And to the left, tlnee vauK beMmil, 

Ycm see a little imuhK i»on(l 
Of watei — iie\ei dry, 

Tlioiieh but of (Miiiipnss small and baie 
To fliiisfj suns and ]>uiclnn^ an 

‘^Aiid, dost* Ix'side this aned Thom, 

Tlieie IS a liesli and hnelj siyht, 

A lieaiiteous lieaj), u hill of moss, 

.Tust halt a toot ni height 
VII lo\eK colois theie >oii see, 

VII lolcns that weie e\ei seen, 

And mossy net w oik t»»o is there, 

Vs i1 by hand of lad^ fan 
The woik had wo\en been, 

And <Mips, the dai lings ot the eye, 

Sn deep IS then vermilion dye 

“Ah me^ what lo\eh tints aie theie 
Of olive gieeii and s(.nlet brmht. 

In spikes, in Inandies, and in stai^ 

Oieen, red, and peuiij white' 

This heap of eaifli o’eiirrowii with moss, 
Which close beside the Thom s<*e, 

So fmsli in all ifs heaiitcsnis dves. 

Is like an nitanl's ma^e in s|/e. 

As like as like ean la* 

But never, ne\er nn^wheic. 

An infant's s*ia\e was halt mi tan 

''Now would you s<*e tins aged Tliorn, 

This pond, and beauteous hill of moss, 

You must take care and choose your tunc 
The mountain when to cross 
^ For oft there sits lietwccMi the heap, 

So like an infant's gio^e in sire, 

And that s.ime pond of which T spoke, 


A woman in a scarlet cloak, 

And to herself she cnes, 

^Oh misery! oh miseiy! 

Oh woe lb me ! oh misery 1 ’ 

'^Ai all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes , 

And slie is known to eveiy stai, 

And eiciy wind that blows. 

And theic, beside the Tlioin, she sits 
Wlieii the blue daylight’s m the skies, 
And when the whnhvind’s on the hill, 

Or fiosty an is kien and still, 

And to heiself she cues, 

‘Oh imseiy! oh misery* 

Oh woe IS me* oh miseiy ** ** 

*‘Xuw wlieiefoie, thus, hy ihiy tiini iiigiit, 
In lain, in tempest, and in snow. 

Thii'* to the dieaiy niomitani-l«>p 
l)oe>^ this ])(Kii woman go*^ 

And why sits she Ih'skIc the Thom 
When the blue daylmlit ’s m the skv 
Oi when the wliii Iwimrs nii the lull, 

Oi liosty an is keen ciiid Mill, 

Vnd wlieieloie diH*s slu* (*i\ ’ - 

0 wlieiefoie / wlicieloie^ tell im* why 
Dih's ^he lepeiii lh<it didetnl i‘i\ 

“ 1 i.iunot lell, 1 wish I (oiild, 

Koi the tine leason no one knows 
Hut would you gladh Mew the spot, 

The sjHit to w’lndi she goes, 

The liilloek like an iiit nut's giuu*, 

The ]>oni1 -iind Tlioin, so old ami gi.o , 
I'nss by hei dooi — 'tis seldom shiit- 
\iifi 1 1 you see liei in her liut 
Then to the spi,t ,i\\a\ * 

1 iie\ei he, lid nl such .is d.iie 
Vp]>io.ifh Hu spnt when she is ilicie ” 

*’"^ “Hut wheietoie to the inoiintam-lop 
<*nii tins unhappy woman go, 

Whateiei stai is iii the skies, 

Wh,ile\ei wind may blow’?" 

^ “Full twenty yeais aic past and gone 
*”■' Sime she (her name is Mnitha Kay I 
tia>e wiUi a maiden’s true good-w’ill 
llei eompaiiy to Stephen Hill 
.Vnd she was blithe and gav, 

While friends and kindred all appro\ed 
**" Of liini whom feiidcily <die lov^. 

"And they had fi\ed the wedding dn^. 

The moiniiig that must wed them both , 

Rut Stephen to another innid 
Had Hwoni anotlier oath. 

And, W'lth this ofhci maid, to ehnreh 
I'nthinkmg Stephen went — 
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Poor Martlia! on tiiat woeful day 
A pang of pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was sent; 

A fire was kmdled m her breasti 
Which might not bum itself to rest. 

* * They say^ full six months aftei thib^ 
While yet the summer leaves were gi'een. 
She to the luountam-to)) would go, 

And theie was often seen. 

What could she &eekt~oi wish to hidef 
Her state to any e>e was plam , 

She was with diild, and i^e was mad , 

Yet often was she sober sad 
From her exceeding pain. 

0 guilty father— would that death 

Had saxed him from that breach of faith! 

* * Sad ca««e loi such a brain to hold 
Communion with a stiirmg child' 

Sad case, as you may think, toi one 
Who had a brain so wild ' 

Last ('liiistmas-e\e we talked of this. 

And giuy-liuiicd Wilfied oi the glen 
Held that the unborn infant wionghl 
About Its mother’s heait, and biought 
Hei senses back again 
And, wliiMi at last liei time diew neai, 
llei looks wcie calm, hei senses deal 

**More know 1 not, 1 w^isli 1 did, 

1 And it should all be told to you; 

Foi what became oi tins poor child 
No mortal exei knew, 

Nay— if a child to her was bom 
No earthly tongue could ever tell , 
ifiO And if ’twas bom alive or dead, 

Kai less could tins with pi<»ol lie said, 

1 tut s<mic lemeinbei well 

That Martha Ray almut this tunc 
Would lip* the inoiintain often climb 

^‘And all that wmilci, when at night 
The wind blew from the inountain-peak, 
*Twas worth youi wdiile, though in the 
dark, 

The dull ch> aid jmth t(» seek. 

For iiiafiy a time and oft weie heaid 
it.u Ones coming fiom the mountain head 
Some plainly livuig voices were, 

And otheis, I’ve heard many swear. 

Were voices of the dead . 

I cannot think, wliate’er they say, 
is-i They had to do writh Martha Ray. 

*^Bul that she goes to this old Thom, 

The Thom which 1 desenbed to you. 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak. 

I will be sworn ia true. 


170 jt^or one day with my telescope, 

To view the ocean wide and bnght, 

When to this country first 1 came, 

Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 

1 climbed the mountain’s height*— 

175 A storm came on, and I could see 
No object higher than my knee. 

** ’Twas mist and laui, and storai and 1.1111 
No screen, no fence could I discover , 

And then the wind ! 111 sooth, it was 
180 A wind full ten times over. 

I looked around, 1 thought I saw 
A juttmg crag,— and off 1 ran, 
Head-foremost, through the driving lam 
The shelter of the ciag to gam , 

And, as 1 am a man, 

Instead of jutting ciag 1 found 
A woman seated on the giound 

did not s)>eak— 1 saw her face, 

Her lace '—it was enough for me, 

I turned about and heard her cry, 

• Oh misery ! oh miseiy ' ’ 

And thcie she sits, until the moon 
Through halt the clear blue sky will gn 
And when the little breezes make 
i‘»r» The xvnters of the pond to shake, 

As all the counti^ know, 

She shudders, and you hear hei ci,x . 

‘ Oh miseiy * oh iniseiy ' ’ ’ ’ 

what’s the Thomt and what the 
pond f 

And what the hill of moss to hert 
And what the creepmg breeze that comes 
The little pond to stirf ” 

*'I cannot tell, but some will say 
^ She hanged her baby on the tree; 

Sftme say she diowned it in the pond, 
Which 18 a little step bej^oud 
Hut all and each agree. 

The little babe was buned theie, 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair 

210 < « I >vp heal'd, the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood. 
Rut kill a new-boni infant thus, 

I do not think she could; 

Some say if to the pond you go, 

2*6 And fix on it a steady view*, 

The shadow of a babe you trace, 

A baby and a baby’s face, 

And that it looks at you; 

Whene’er you look on it, ’tis plain 
220 The baby looks at you again. 

*^And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice hrou^t ; 
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And for the little infant’s bones 
With spades tiiej would have sought 
™ But instan^ the hill of moss 
Before their ^yes began to stir! 

And, for full fifty yards around, 

The grass— it shook upon the ground ' 

Yet all do still a\er 
230 The little babe lies buiied theie, 

Beneath that hill of moss so fair 

cannot tell how this may be, 

But plain it is the Thom is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss that strive 
3*5 To drag it to the ground , 

And this I know*, full many a time, 

When she was on the mountain high. 

By day, and m the silent night, 

\^en all the stars shone clear and hncht, 
240 That I have heaid her cry, 

^ Oh misery! oh misery* 

Oh woe IS me! oh misery*’"* 

GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL 

\ TRVT STOBT 
1798 1798 

Oh! what’s the matter f what’s the matterf 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gillt 
That evermore his teeth they chatter. 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack. 

Good duffle’ srniy, and flannel fine. 

He has a blanket on his back. 

And coats enough to smothei nine 

In March, December, and in July, 

10 ’Tis all the same with Harry Gill , 

The neighbors tell, and tell you truly, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill , 

*5 Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still * 

Young Harry was a lusty drovei, 

And who so stout of limb as het 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover ; 

30 His voice was like the voice of three. 

Old Goody Blake was old and poor; 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad , 

And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

35 All day she spun in her poor dwelling: 

And then her three hours’ work at night, 
Alas! ’twas hardly worth the telling. 

It would not pay for candle-light. 

Remote from sheltered village-green, 

3t* On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 

* A kind of coarse woolen cloth havtng a thick 
nap. 


Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns lean, 
And hoaiy dews are slow to melt 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 

Two poor old dames, as I have known, 

35 Will often live m one small cottage; 

Bat she, poor woman * housed alone. 

'Twas well enough, when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day, 
Then at her door the canty’ dame 
40 Would sit, as any linnet, pay 

But when the ice our sti earns did fetter. 

Oh then how her old bones u oiild shake * 
You would have said, if you had met hei, 
’Twas a hard time for Goody Blake 
45 Her evenings then were dull and dead 
Sad case it was, as you may think. 

For very cold to go to lied , 

And then for cold not sleeji a wink. 

0 joy for her ! wheiie ’ei in wintei 
50 The winds at night had made a rout , 

And scattered niauy a liist^ splinter 
And many a rotten bough alxmt 
Yet never had slie, well or sick. 

As every man who knew her saw. 

55 A pile beforehand, turf or slick, 

Enough to warm hei for three days 

Now, when the frost wat* past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 
33 Than an old hedge to Gcnidy Blake f 
And, now and then, it must be said, 

When her old bones were ciild and chill. 
She left her file, or left her bed, 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

•5 Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Gkiody ^lake. 

And vowed that she should he detetted— 
That he on her would vcngean(>e take 
And oft from his warm file he’d go, 

73 And to the fields his road would take. 

And there, at night, in frost and snou. 

He watch^ to seize old Good> Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley. 

Thus looking out did Harry stand * 

75 The moon was full and shining clearly. 
And crisp with frost the stubble land 
—He hears a noise— he’s all awake— 
Again f— on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps— ’tis Goody Blake; 

*3 She’s at the hedge of Harrj' Gill * 

Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
SHde aher stick did Goody pull : 

* chcprfM 
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He stood behind a huah of elder, 

Till die had filled her apron full 
^ When with her load she turned about, 

The by-way back again to take; 

He started forward, with a shout, 

And sprang upon poor Qoody Blake 

And fiercely by the arm he t«>ok her, 

And by the arm he held her fast, 

And fiercely by the arm he shook bet. 

And cned, ' ' I ’ve caught you then at last * ’ ’ 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 

Her bundle from her lap let fall , 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God that is the judge of all 

She prayed, her withered hand upreanng. 
While Harry held her by the unu— 

*'God ! who art never out of hearing, 

*0® 0 may he ne\er nioie be wai in ’ 

The cold, cold moon above her head. 

Thus on her knees did Goodv pray , 

Young Harrv heaid what she had said 
And icy cold he tin ned aw a\ . 

He went coni])laiiiingnll the nioiiow* 

That he was cold and \eiy chill* 

His face was gloom, his heait was sorrow, 
Alas! that da\ foi llariy GilP 
That day he WMiie a riding-coat. 

1^® But not a whit the wanner he 

Anothei w’as on ThurMlay bniught. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

Twas all in vain, a useless matter. 

And blankets were about him pinned , 

Yet still Ins jaws and teeth they clatter. 
Like a Ickisc casement in the wind 
And Harry *s flesh it fell aw*aA , 

And all who see him sny, ’tis plain. 

That, Inc as long as Ine he may. 

^-® He never will be wann again. 

No word to any man he utters, 

A-bed or up, to young or old ; 

Blit ever to himself he mutters, 

“Poor Harry Gill is very cold 
*25 A-bed or up, bv night or day; 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still 
Now think, ye farmers all, 1 pray, 

Of Goody Blake and Hany Gill ' 

HEB EYES ABE WILD 
1748 1798 

Her eyes are wild, her head is bare, 

The sun has burnt her coal-black hair ; 
Her eyebrows have a rusty stain, 

And Ae came far from over the main 
She had n baby on her arm. 


Or else she were alone . 

And iindemeath the hay-stack warm, 
And on the greenwood gtonc, 

She talked and sung the woi^s among, 
^® And it was ui the English tongue 

^ ^ Sweet babe ! they say that 1 am mad, 
But nay, my heart is far too glad , 
And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thmg 
Then, lovely baby, do not fear! 

I pray thee have no fear of me , 

Rut safe as in a cradle, here, 

My lovely baby ! thou shalt be 
To thee 1 know too much I owe ; 

2® I cannot work thee any woe. 

“A fire was once within my bram , 

And in my bead a dull, dull pain , 

And fiendish faces, one, two, three. 
Hung at my breast, and pulled at me , 
But then there came a sight of jo> , 

It came at once to do me good , 

1 waked, and saw my little boy. 

^Iv little boy of flesh and blood , 

Oil loy for me that sight to see * 

2® Foi he w*as here, and only he. 

“ Suck, little babe, oh suck again * 

It cools my blooil , it cools my brain , 
Thy lips I feel them, baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the pain awa> 

22 Oh ! pi css me with thy little band , 

It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
1 feel thy little fingers prest 
The bi*eese 1 M»e is ni the tiee 
It comes to cool my babe and me 

“Ob * love me, love me, little boy’ 
Thou art thy niotliei ’s only joy , 

And d(» not diead the wa\es below, 

^ When o^er the sea-rock’s edge we go. 
^2 The high crag cannot work me harm. 
Nor leaping torrents when they how 1 . 
The babe I carry on my ai m, 

Ho saves for me my precious soul . 
Then linppv lie; for blest am I; 

2® Without me my sweet babe would du 

“Then do not fear, my boy ! for theo 
Bold as a lion will I be ; 

And I will always be thy guide, 
Through hollow snows and rivers wide 
22 I ’ll build an Indian bower; 1 know 
The leaves that make the softest bed : 
And if from me thou wilt not go, 

But still be true till I am dead, 

My pretty thing’ then thou shalt sing 
2® As mcrr\’as the hitd'* in spring 
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^ ^ Tliy father cares not for uiy bxeasti 
'Tib thine, sweet baby, there to rest ; 

'Tib aU thine own I— and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 

^Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ^ 

My beauty, little child, is flown, 

But tliou wilt live with me in love ; 

And what if my poor cheek be brown t 
’Tis well for me thou canst not see 
How pale and wau it else would be. 

Dread not their taunts, my little life, 

[ am thy father’s wedded wife; 

And underneath the spreading tiee 
We two will hve m honesty. 

If his bweet boy he could forsake, 

With me he never would have stayed : 

From him no harm my babe can take , 

But he, poor man I is wretched made , 

And cveiy day we two will pray 
^ For faun that ’s gone and far away 

^^I’ll te.ich my boy the sweet ent things. 

I’ll leach him how the owlet sings 
My little babe* thy lips are still. 

And thou hast almobt sucked thy till 
85 —Wild e art thou gone, my own dear child f 
What wicked looks aie those I seef 
Alas* Alas* that look so wild, 

It ne>ei, never came fioni me 
Tf thou ait mad, my pretty lad. 

Then 1 must be fniever sad 

‘ Hlh * smile on me, iny little lamb ! 

Foi I thy own dear mother am . 

My love fox thee has well been tiied 
I ’ve sought thy father far and wide 
I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food 
Then, pretty dear, be not afraid 
We’ll find thy father iii the wood 
Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away I 
100 A.nd there, my babe, we’ll live for aye,” 

8IMON LEE 

THE OLD HUNTSMAN, WITH AN INCIDENT IN 
WHICH HE WAS CONCERNED 
1708 1708 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 

Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 

An old man dwells, a little man,— 

’Tis said he once was tall. 

Full five and thirty years he lived 
A running huntsman merry; 

And still the centre of his cheek 
Is red as a ripe cherry. 

No man like him the bom eould sound, 
10 And hill nnd vnlley rang with glee 


When Echo bandied, round and round. 
The halloo of Simon Lee. 

in those proud days, he little eared 
For husbandry or tillage , 

11* To blither tasks did Simon rouse 
The sleepers of the village. 

lie all the countiy could outrun, 

Could leave both man and horse beliiiul , 
And often, ere the chase was done, 

^0 He reeled, and was stone-blind 

And still theie’s something in the world 
At which his heait rejoices. 

For when the chiming hounds aie uni. 
He dearly loves their voices! 

iin Bui, oh the heavv change!— Imett 
Of health, strength, friends, and kin- 
dred, see! 

Old Simon to the wot Id is left 
In livened poverty. 

His master’s dead,— und no one now 
Dwells in the Hall ot Ivor, 

Men, dogs, and huises, all uie dead. 

He IS the sole survivor 

And he is lean, ami he is sick , 

Hib body, dwindled and awrv, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick; 

His legs are thin and dry 
One prop he has, and only one, 

Ills wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, neat the wateifall, 
Upon the village common 

Reside their moss-grown hut of clay. 
Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but tliev 
Are poorest of the poor 
I** This scrap of land he from the heath 
Enclosed when he was stronger, 

Rut what to them avails the land 
Which he can till no longer? 

Oft, working by her husband’s side 
Ruth does what Simon cannot do. 

For she, with B<<antv cause foi prnle 
Is stouter of the tw’o 
.\nd, though you with >oui utmost skill 
From laboi could not wean them, 

’Tis little, very little— all 
That they can do between them 

Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
*1® Do his weak ankles swell. 

Mv Gentle render, T iieiceivc 
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How patiently you’ve waited, 

And now I tear that you expect 
Some talc will be related 

0 reader! had you in your miud 

8ueli stores ns silent thought eaii Inmg, 

0 gentle leadei I >uii ^ould lind 
A tale 111 every thing 

What more 1 have to say is slioit, 

‘0 And >ou must kindly take it 

It IS no tale, but, should >011 think, 
I’eiliaps a tale \ 011 ’ll make it 

One bummei-day I rhaneed to see 
This old man doing all he could 
To uiieurth the lool of an ohl tiee, 

A stump ol rotten ^ood 

The mattock tottered in ins hand. 

So \(iiii v\ab Ins endeavor, 

That <it the root ot the o]<l tiee 
S® He might have winked loievei 

‘‘You’re overtasked, good Simon Lee, 
(live me your tool,” to him 1 said. 

And at the woid light gladlv he 
Received 111 v jiiolleied aid 

1 struck, and vMtIi a single blow 
The tangled loot I seveied, 

At winch the ]h)oi old man so long 
Vnd vainlv had ende«ivoied 

The teals into Ins eves were bi ought 
And thanks and pinises seined to lun 
So last out ot Ills henit, 1 thought 
Tliev' iievei would have done 
— I’ve lienid ot licnits unkind, kind deeds 
With coldiiebs htill letuining, 

‘J^Alas* the gratitude ol men 
Hath olteiim let! me* mouining 

LINKS W'RITTKN IN EARLY SPRING 
1798 1708 

I heard a thouHand blended iiote^. 
While 111 a glove 1 sate lecliiied. 

Til that sweet mood when ]ilensanl thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the iiuiid 

3 To lic'i fair vvoiks did Naluie link 
'fhe lumian soul that thiough me nin. 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man 

Through primrose tufts, in that green 
bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 

And ’tis niv faith that everv flower 
Eniovs the an it breathes 


The birds around me hopped and played. 
Their thoughts I cannot measure*— 
But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a thrill of idea sure. 

The budding twigb bpiead out then tan, 

To catch the breezy an , 

xkud 1 must think, do all 1 cun, 

That there was pleasure there 

It thib belief fium heaven he sent. 

It such be Nature's holv jdan, 

Have I not leasoii to lament 
What man liab made* ot man / 

TO MY SIBTER 1 
1798 1708 

it Jb the hrst mild da.v ot Alaich 
Lach minute hweetei Uiaii before. 

The redhieabt •^ingb fiom the tall laitli 
That btandb beside oui dooi 

’ Tlieie lb a blebsiiig m the un. 

Winch beems a seiibe of jo> to vield 
To the bale tiees, and mountaiub baie 
And grabb m the gieen Held 

My Mbtei ’ ( ’tib a wish of mine) 

Now that oui moiniiig meal is done. 
Make haste, voiii morning task lesign 
(.*ome loith and feel the sun 

Edward will come with ,\ou,— niul, piav 
Put on with speeil voiii woodland diess 
And bring no Imok loi tins one dav 
We’ll give to idleness 

No .lovlesb foims shall legiilate 
Our living caleudai 
Wo from today, inv friend, will date 
The opening ot the yeai 

Love, now* a universal biitb, 

Kioni heart to lieait is stealing 
From earth to man, from man to eaith 
— It 18 the lioin of feeding 

One moment now lna^ give us moie 
Than years of toiling leasoii 
Our minds shall drink at everv iKue 
The spirit of the season 

Some silent laws our hearts will make. 

30 Which they shall long obey 
We for the year to come mnv take 
Oiir temi^er from todnv 


* Domtliv Worfivn ortli 
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And from the bloBsed power that rolls 
Abontt below, above, 

86 We’ll frame the measure of our souls* 
Th^ shaU be tuned to love. 

Then eome, my sister I come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book . for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 


A WHIBL-BLA8T FROM BEHIND THE 
HILL 

Jt9B 1800 

A whirl-blast from behind the hill 
Rudi ’d o’er the wood with startling sound , 
Then— all at once the air was still. 

And showers of hailstones pattered round 
s Where leafless oaks towered high above, 
I sat withm an nndergrove 
Of tallest hollies, tall and green; 

A fairer bower was never seen. 

From year to year the spacious floor 
^0 With withered leaves is covered o’er, 
And all the year the bower is green. 

But see* where’er the hailstones drop 
The withered leases all skip and hop; 
There’s not a breeze— no breath of air— 
18 Yet here, and theie, and everywhere 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollies made, ^ 
The leaves in myriads jump and spring. 
As if with pipes and music rare 
80 Some Robin Oood-fellow were there. 
And all those leaves, in festive glee, 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 

EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY 
1788 1798 

*^Why, William, on that old gray stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time awayt 

•5 ‘^Where are your booksf— that light 
bequeathed 

To beings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

^'Yon look round on your Mother Earth, 
10 As if she for no purpose bore you ; 

As if you were her flrst-bom birth, 

And none had lived before yon!” 


18 To me my good friend Matthew^ spake. 
And thus 1 made reply : 

'^The eye— it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

^0 Against or with our will. 

^‘Noi less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of thmgs forever speaking. 

That nothing of itself will come. 

But we must still be seeking f 

” — Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
8® Tonversing as I may, 

I sit upon this old gray stone. 

And dream my time away.” 

THE TABLES TURNED 

AN EVENING SCENE ON THE SAME SUBJECT 
i788 1798 

up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you’ll grow double* 

Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

8 The sun, above the mountain’s head, 

A freshening lustre mellow 
Through all the long green fields has 
spread, 

His first sweet evening yelloa 

' Books T ’tis a dull and endless strife* 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

Iloa' sweet his music! on my life. 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things. 

Let Nature be your tocher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulnesa 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach yon more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 


One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake. 
When life was sweet, I knew not why. 


1 '*A frl^ who was somewhat anreasonably 
tarhed to modem hooks of morel philosofm 
Wordss^orlh 


at 
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Sweet IS the lore winch Nature biiugb; 
Our meddlinff intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of 
things:^ 

We murder to dissect 

Enough of Science and of Art , 

•^6 Close up those barren leaves, 

Come forth, and bring with >ou a heart 
That watches and receives 

LINES 

COMPOSED A FEW MILLS AllOVE TINTERN 
ABBE7, ON REVISITING THE HANKS OF THI> 
WYE DURING A TOUR, JULY 1 1, 170R 
1798 1708 

Five years have past ; five summers, with 
the length 

Of fi\e long winters* and again I hour 
These waters, i oiling from their moun- 
taiii-springs 

Witli a soft inland murmur —Once again 
6 Do L behold these steep and lofty cliffs. 
That on a uihl secluded scene impress 
Thoughts ot more deep seclusion; and 
connect 

The landscape uith the ciuiet of the 8k\ 
The day is come >^heii 1 again repose 
llercMinder this daik sycamore, and \iew 
These plots ot cottuge-gi ound, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at tins season, with then unripe 
fruits. 

Are clad in one green hue, and Iom* 
tliemseh es 

’Mid groves and copses Once again 1 see 
'6 These hedgeroi^s, hardly hcdgeio^s, little 
lines 

Of sportive wood run wild these pas- 
toral farms, 

Oreen to the \er^ dooi , and wreaths o1 
smoke 

Sent up, in silence, fnim among the tiecs' 
With some uncertain notice, us might seem 
20 Of vagrant dw^elleis in the houseless woods 
Or of some henuit ’s cn\e, w’here by his liie 
The hermit sits alone 

These beauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, ha\e not been 
to me 

26 As is a landscape to a blind man’s eve 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the dm 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
111 houis of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart , 
And passing even into my purer mind. 
2^ With tranquil restoration:— feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure : snob, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 


On that best portion of a good man ’s hie, 
Uis little, nameless, unremembered acts 
36 Of kmdness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them 1 may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime , that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mastery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened*— that serene and blessed 
mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
^6 Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 
While with an c>e made quiet by the power 
Of liarmonv, and the deep power of io\. 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 

**** Be but a vain belief, vet, oh! how oft— 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful 
stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of mv 
heart— 

66 How oft, in spint, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye* thou wanderer thro’ the 

woods, 

flow* often has mv spirit tinned to thee* 

And now, with gleams of half-extin- 
guished thought, 

With manv recognitions dim and faint, 
And soraew'hat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again 
While here I stand, not only w’lth the sense 
Of present ])leasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 
66 Pc»r futuie yeais. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I 
was when fiist 

1 came among these hills, when like a roe 
I honiided o’er the mountains, the sides 
Of the deep n\cts, and the lonely streams, 

"6 Wherever nature led more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads 
than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For 
nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all 

'6 To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then I was The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion * the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloom \ 
wood, 
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Tlioir colors and their forms, were then 
to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor an% interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.— That time ih 
past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more. 

S'* And all its dizzv raptures Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur, other 
gifts 

Have followed; for such loss. I would 
believe. 

Abundant re<*c)mi>ense For T Iiha e leai ned 
To look on nature, not as iii the hoiii 
Of thoughtless youth ; hut hearing often- 
times 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor liaish nor grating, though of ample 
|K)wei 

To chasten and subdue And T ha\e felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the jny 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply intei fused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of sotting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living tin. 
And the blue skv, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought. 

And rolls through all things Theiefoie 
am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the Moods, 
And mountains; and of nil that we behold 
KW From this green earth , of all tlie mights 
world 

Of eve, and ear,— both Mhat they half 
create. 

And ulmt perceive; well pleased to rec- 
ognize 

Tn nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of mv purest thoughts, the 
nurse. 

The guide, the guardian of mv heart, 
and soul 

Of all mv moral being. 

Nor perchance/ 

Tf T were not thus taught, should I the moie 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
11® Of this fair river; thou my deai*est friend. 
My dear, dear friend; and in thy voice 
I catch 

The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thv wild eves Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what T was once. 
My dear, dear sister! and this prayer 
T make, 


Knowing that Nature' uo\ or did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tie her pnvilcgc. 
Through all the years of this our life, 
to lead 

’’ Fiom 10 ,^ to joy: fur she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Itnsh judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 

® Nor gi(>c<ings uheie no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or distuih 
Our cheerful faith, that all 'which we 
behold 

Is full of bh^Bings Thoi cf oi e let the miMui 
® Shine on thee m thv 8oli1ni\ walk; 
And let the misty moiintain-M nids lie fire 
To blow against thee and, in after yeni'* 
When these Mild eestoMos shall he matin ed 
Into a sober pleasure; when thv mind 
^ Shall he n mansion for all lovclv forms 
Thy memory he us a dM'el ling-] dace 
For all SMoet sounds and harmoiiie** 
oh* then, 

Tf solitude, or feai, oi pain, or giief, 
Should he th> portion, Mith Mdint heal- 
ing thoughts 

Of tender joy Milt thou reinomlier me. 
And these my exhortations* Nor, per- 
chance— 

Tf I should lie M’liere I no more can hear 
Thy \oice, nor catch from thy M'lld e^cs 
these gleams 

Of iiast existence— Milt thou then foiget 
That on the banks of fins delight ful stream 
We stood togethei , and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Natuie, hither came 
Unwearied in that service • rather say 
With M armor Io\e— oh* with far deeper 
zeal 

Of holier hue Nor wilt thou then foiget 
That nftei main Mnndenngs. many years 
Of absence, these steep M^oods and loft^ 
cliffs, 

And this gieen pastoral lniidsca]ie, were 
to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for 
thv sake* 

THE OLD CXTMBEFLAM) BEGGAR 

J^inH IKOO 

T saw an aged beggar in mv walk; 

And he was seateil, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude inasoniy 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that tliev 
® Who lead their horses down the steep 
rough rond 
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May thence remount at ease. The aged 
man 

Had placed his staff across the broad 
smooth stone 

That overlays the pile, and, from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village 
dames, 

Ho diew hiH «iera]>s and fragments, one 
by one, 

^Vnd scanned them with a fi\e<1 and sen- 
ouB look 

Of idle computation In the bun. 

Upon the second step of that buiall inle« 
Surrounded by those wild unpeopled hills, 
i'* He sat, and ate bis food m solitude 
And ever scatteied from his palsied band, 
That, still attempting to prevent the v aste. 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little 
slioweis 

FVIl on the ground , and the siriHll nioiiii' 
tain buds, 

20 Not \enturing >et to jieek their destiiieil 
meal, 

Approaoheil within tlie length of half his 
staff 

Him fioiii iii\ childhood liu\e I knouii 
and then 

He was so old, he seems not olilei mm . 
He tra>els on. a solitan man 
2R $0 helpless in ajijNMiiance, that I'or him 
The sauntering hoisemaii 1hio\^s not 
'mill a black 

And careless hand his alms u)>oii the 
ground. 

But stops,— that lie ma^ safelv Icnlge the 
coin 

Within the old man ’s hat , iioi quits him so. 
But still, uhen he has i»nen his hoisc 
the lein, 

Watches the aged heggai mth a look 
Sidelong, and half-ie\eiled She \ilio 

tends 

The lull-gate, A\heii in smnniei at hei door 
She till ns hei iihcel, if on the road she sees 
Tlie aged heggai eoiiiing, quits her >»ork. 
And lifts the latch for him that he inav 
pass 

The post-bo>, uheii 111*5 rattling mIiccK 
overtake 

The aged lieggar lu the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from liehind , and, if thus 
warned 

The old man does not change his course, 
the boy 

Turns with less noisy wheels to the 
roadside, 

And passes gently by, without a curse 
Upon his lips or anger at his heart. 


He travelb on, a solitary man, 

His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves 
along, 

They move along the ground, and, ever- 
more, 

Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 
And the blue bky, one little span of earth 
Is all his prospect. Thus, fioni day to day, 
How-bent, liib eyes foiever on the giound. 
He })lies his weary journey, seeing still, 
And seldom knowing that he sees, some 
straw, 

•*'* Rome scattered leaf, or marks which, in 
one track, 

The nails of eart or chariot-wheel have 
left 

Fmpiessed on the white road,— in the 
same line, 

At distance still the same. Poor tiavellei ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his 
feet 

Disturb the summer dust; he is so still 
III look and motion, that the lottage cuis, 
Kie he has passed the dooi, will tuin away, 
Weary of liaikiiig at him Boys and giils, 
The \acaut and the hii'^v, maids and 
voutlis, 

**'• And nrcliiiis iieuh hieeched— all pass 
him by 

Him e\en the slow-paced uagon leases 
behind 

Hilt deem nut this man useless — 
Statesmen T je 

Who aie so restless in vour uisdom, .ve 
AVho have a biooiu still leady in youi hands 
To lid the woild of laiiisances, >e proud, 
Heart-swolii, \iliile in your pride ye con- 
template 

Vour talents, power, or uis<loin, deem 
liim not 

A bui-then of the earth ' *Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of cieated thinus, 
Of forms created the most i ile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good— a spirit and pulse 
of good, 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked Then be assured 
That least of all can aught— that ever 
owned 

Tlie heaven-regarding eye and front sub- 
lime 

Which man is born to— sink, howe’er 
depressed, 

So low as to be scorned without a sin; 
Without offence to God cast out of view ; 
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Like the dry remnant of a garden flower 
Whose seeds are ^ed, or as an unplament 
Worn out and worthless. While from 
door to door, 

This old man creeps, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 

Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse 
of years, 

And that lialf-wisdom half-experience 
gives. 

Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets and thinly-scattered villages. 
Where ’er the aged beggar takes his rounds. 
The mild necessity of use compels 
100 Xo acts of love; and habit does the woik 
Of reason; yet prepares that aftei-joy 
Which reason chenshes. And thus the soul, 
^ that sweet taste of pleasure unpursued, 
Doth find herself insensibly disposed 
106 To virtue and true goodness 

Some there are. 
By their good works exalted, lofty mmds, 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle e\en 
such minds 

110 Xn ehildliood, from this solitary being. 

Or from like wanderer haply have received 
(A thing more precious far than all that 
hooks 

Or the solicitudes of love can do*) 

That first mild touch of sympathy and 
thought, 

110 In which they found their kindred uith 
a world 

Where want and sorrow were The eaH\ 
man 

Who sits at his own door.— and, like the 
pear 

That overhangs his head from the green 
waU, 

Feeds in the sunshine; the robust and 
young, 

120 The prosperous and unthinking, the> 
who live 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 
Of their own kindred;— all behold in him 
A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
125 Of self-congratulation, to the neart 
Of each recalling bis peculiar boons, 
ffis charters and exemptions; and, per- 
chance, 

Though he to no one give the fortitude 
And eircumspeetion needful to preserve 


130 His present blessings, and to husband up 
The respite of the season, he, at least. 
And ’tis no vulgar service, makes them felt 

Yet further.— Many, I bebeve, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

130 Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 
Establislied in the land where they abide 
Are strict obsen'er^, and not negligent 
In acts of love to those with whom they 
dwell, 

1^0 Their kindred, and the children of their 
blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers 
peace* 

—Rut of the poor man ask, the abject 
poor; 

do, and demand of him, -if there be here 
In tins cold abstinence from evil deeds, 
^'13 And these me\itable chanties, 

Wherewith to satisfy the human soulT 
No— man is dear to man ; the poorest pool 
Ixmg for some moments in a weary life 
Wlien they can know and feel that they 
ha\e been, 

33® Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind 
to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That M’e have all of us one human hdirt 
—Snell ])leiisiiie is to one kind being 
known, 

I®** Mv neighbor, when with punctual care, 
each week. 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed 
herself 

R> her own wants, she from her store of 
meal 

Takes one unspanng handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 
13® Returning with exhilarated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in 
heaven 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ' 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has home him, he 
appears 

133 To breathe and live but for himself alone. 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of 
Heaven 

Has hung around him* and, while bfe 
is his, 

Still let him prompt the unlettered villanrs 
17® To tender oflloea and pensive thoughts 
—Then let him pass, a blessing on his head I 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
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The fresbnetMi o£ the vall^; let his blood 
Straggle with froety air and winter snows , 
And let the chartered^ wind that b^eeph 
the heath 

Beat his gray locks against his withered 
face 

Revel ence tlie hope whose vital aimoiisuesb 
Gives the last human intereid; to his heart 
Mav never House, misnamed of Industiy,- 
Make him a captive 1 — for that pent-up 
dm, 

Those life-conbUQung sounds that clog 
the air, 

Be his the natural silence of old age* 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes. 
And have around him, whetlier heard 
or not, 

The pleasant nielod> ol woodland birds 
Few are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 
Been doomed so long to settle upon eaith 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horisontal sun, 
Rising or settiinr, let the light at least 
Find a free eiitiance to their languid orbs, 
And let him. uheie and when he will, 
sit doi\ii 

Beneath the trees, or on a grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the httlo fnids 
Share his chance-gathered meal; and. 
Anally , 

As in the e^e of Nature he has lived. 

So in the eve of Nature let him die! 

NUTTING 

ii99 1800 

It seenib a dd\ 

(I 8)ieak ot one from many singled out) 
One of those h6a>enl> days that cannot 
die. 

When, in tlie eagerness of boyish hope. 

^ I left our cottage threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge wallet o’er my shoulders 
slung, 

A nutting crook in hand ; and turned m> 
steps 

Tow’rd some far-distant w*ood, a figure 
quaint, 

Tricked out in proud disguise of cast-off 
weeds® 

Which for that sen ice had been hus- 
banded. 

By exhortation of my frugal dame— 
Motley accoutiement, of power to smile 
At tboma, and brakes, and brambles, — 
and in truth 

More ragged than need was' O’er path- 
less rocks, 

> privileged ' garmenfs 

■ The poorhoiiso 


Through beds ot matted fern, and tangled 
thickets, 

Forcing my way, 1 came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, un- 
gracious sign 

Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with temptmg clusters 
hung, 

A \irgin scene!— A httle while I stood, 
Breathing with such suppression of the 
heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a iival, eyed 
The banquet,— or beneath the trees 1 sale 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers 
I played; 

A temper known to those who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been bleat 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose 
leaves 

The violets of flve seasons reappear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye, 
Where fairy watei -bleaks' do niuimui on 
^ Forevei , and I sawr the sparkling foam. 
And— with my cheek on one of those 
green stones 

That, fleeced w^ith moss, under the shady 
trees, 

Lay round me, sc*ottcred like a flock of 
sheep— 

I heard the munnur and the miirmuniig 
sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure love^ 
to pay 

Tribute to ease, and, of its joy secure. 
The heait luxuriates with mdifferent 
things, 

W'asting its kindliness on stocks and stones. 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to earth both branch and 
bough, with crash 

And merciless ia\age: and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patientlv gave up 
Their quiet being: and unless 1 now 
Confound my present feelings with the 
past, 

‘*0 from the mutilated bower I turned 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intmdmg 
sky.— 

Then, dearest maiden, move along these 
shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch— for there is a spirit in the woods 

* rlpploH 
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STRANGE FITS OP PASSION HAVE I 
KNOWN 

1800 

Strange fits of passion have I known 
And f will dare to tell, 

Bnt in the Inverts ear alone. 

What once to me befell 

^ When she I loved looked every da> 
Fresh as a rose m June, 

I to her cottage bent my i^a>. 

Beneath an evening moon 

Upon the moon I fixed rav e.\e 
All over the wide lea , 

Wdh quickening pace my lior*.e diw iimli 
Tliohe paths so dear to me 

And now iie reached the oiiliaid-plot . 
And, as we climlied the hill. 

The sinking moon to Luev *s cot 
ramo near, and uearei still 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept. 
Kind Nature’s gentlest boon’ 

And all the while mv eyes T kept 
20 On the descending moon 

horse moved on. hoof uitei hoof 
He laised, and never stopped 
When down behind the cottage loot 
At once, the bnglit iiwMin di^ojiiicd 

26 What fond and wavward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover's head’ 

meicy’” to myself I cried. 

‘ ‘ Tf Liicv should be dead ’ ’ ’ 

SHE DWELT AMONG THE 
UNTRODDEN WAYS 

1799 1800 

She dwelt among the untrodden wav«< 
Beside the sprmgs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to prais<> 
And verv few to love 

^ A violet by a moss} stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

—Fair us a star, when only one 
Tb shining m the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

Blit she is in her grave, and, oh. 

The difference to me’ 


1 TRAVELLED AMONG UNKNOWN 
MEN 

1799 1607 

1 travelled among unknown men. 

In lands bevond the sea; 

Nor, England ! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee 

’Tis i>ast, that melancholy dream! 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
V second time ; for still I seem 
To love thee more and more 

Among thy mountains did 1 feel 
The jov of my desire; 

And she I cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire 

Thy mornings hliowed, thy nightb concealed, 
The bouers where Luev pla.ved: 

And thine too is the last gieeii field 
That Lucy’s eves surveved 

THREE YEARS HUE GREW IN SUN 
AND SHOWER 

i79*# 

Three years she grew in sun and show ei 
Then Nature said, lovelier flower 
On earth was ne\er sown. 

This child 1 to mvself will take, 

' She shall he mine, and T vi ill make 
A lady of ray own 

“Mvself will to m> dailnig be 
Both law and impulse and with me 
The gill, ill lock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, m glade and boi^ei, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle oi lestruin 

“She shall be bi>oitive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain spiings. 

And heis shall be the breathing balm. 
And hers the silence and the cnlm 
Of mute insensate things. 

“The floating clouds their state sliall lend 
2” To her; for her the willow bend, 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden ’*< ti>iin 
By silent sympathy 

25 ^«The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place . 

Where rivulets dance their wayvi*ard round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Sliall pass into her face. 
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'^And vital ieehngb oi' deligbt 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her vitgin bosom swell, 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will gi\e 
3^* While she and 1 togetiier live 
Here in this hapjiy dell ” 

Thus Natuie spake— -The work was d«»iie— 
How soon ui> Luev’b race was lun' 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this culm, nml ipiiet scene 
The memory oi wlint has heon, 

And never inoi e w ill he 

A SLUMBEIl DID MY SPIRIT SEAL 

179 U 1800 

A slumbei did my spirit seal, 

1 had no luiinaii leais 
She seemeil a thing that could md I eel 
The touch ol eaithl> ^ears 

' \o motion hah she noA\, no ioite 
She iieithei hears noi sees, 

Rolled lound m eartli’s diuinal couise, 
W itli locks, and htoiies, and tiee*^ 

A POET'S EPITAPH 

1 MM> 

Alt thou a «5tatist in the \.nn 
Ot public <oiiflicts tiaiiicd and busPi 
Kiiht leal II to love one Iniim man 
Then iiinA thou think ujmii the dead 

V la\\>ei art ihoii’— diin\ not niah’ 
tSo, caii> to MMiie httei place 
The keenness of that piacticed e>e. 

'file hai linen's of that sallow tace 

\it thou a man ot ]iuiple cheei ’ 

**• A rosy man, imht plumi» to see^ 
Appioach, \et, doctoij not too iieai. 
This ain\e no cushion is ifii Ihei* 

()i ait thou one of yallniit piide 
A soldiei and no mail ol chaff? 
Welcome*— hut lav thv swiud aside. 

And lean upon a iieasnnt 's staff 

PliVhician ait thou ’-one, all e>e^, 
Philoho]>hei *— a tiimennsr sla\e. 

One that would peep and botaiii/e 
Upon his inothei ’s }»in\e? 

Wra])t closely m thy sensual iletne. 

0 tuni aside,— and lake, T jiia^, 

That he below may lest in ]>c*ace. 

Thy e\pi-dwnndlim! soul, away* 

* \ flhliio 


A moialist^ perchance appeals. 

Led, Heaven knowa how * to this pool sod 
And he has neither eyes nor ears, 

Himself his world, and his own Ood , 

One to whose smooth- rubbed soul can cling 
Noi toim, nor feeling, gieat oi small, 

A jeasoiinig, self-sufficing thing. 

An iiitellecdual all-in-all * 

Shut close* ihe do<ii , piess down the latch. 
Sleep in th> intellectual ciust, 

Noi lose leu tickings ot thy watch 
Neai this unpiotitable dust 

Rut wdio IS he, w’llh modest looks, 

And clail m lioinely lusset biowmif 
lie imiinnns neai the lunning brooks 
'*** A music bwectei than then own 

lie IS letired a-^ noontide dew, 

Ol tonntain in a noon-day gro\e, 

And jou must love him, eie to you 
He will seem worthy ot your lo\e 

■*** The outward shows of sky and earth. 

Of lull and valley, he has viewed , 

\iid iniy»iils(»s of deepei biitli 
ila\c come to him in solitude 

111 common 1 lungs that lound ns ho 
Some landoin tinths he can iinpaii. 
riicliui\est ot a c|iiiet eye 
That bloods aiul slee)>s on his own heait 

Rut he is weak, hotli man and bn\ 

Hath bmi an idler m the land, 

'•» Contented if he might pn.io\ 

The I lungs wdiicli otlieis uiidei stand 

—Conic hither in lli> hour ol stiength. 
Come, weak ns ib a bieakuig wn>e* 
lleie stietch Ihv body at full length. 

Ol build tin house upon thisgia\e 

MATTHEW 

1799 1800 

If Nature, for a favoiite child, 

In thee hath tempered so hei clay. 

That e\eiy hour thy heait runs wild. 

Vet ne\ei niiee doth go astin^. 

5 Rend o’er these lines; and then re\i€W’ 
This tablet, that thus humbly leais 
111 such dneisit\ of hue 
Its histoi^\ of tw'o huiidied >eitis 

— Wlicn through this little wreck of faim* 
C'i]dier and syllable* Ihiiie eye 

’ Ono who ton(ho> ulurnl antlo«« 
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Has tra\elled duwii tu Matthew’s iiauie. 
Pause with iio common sympathy. 

And if a sleeping tear should wake. 

Then be it neither cheeked nor stayed . 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor Matthew, all his frolics o’er. 

Is silent as a standing pool ; 

Par from the ehimn^’s merry roar, 

2® And murmur of the village school 

The sighs whicli Matthew heaved were sighs 
Of one tiled out with fun and madness, 
The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of hght, tlie dew of gladness 

2® Yet sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still Riid set lous thouglit went round, 

It seemed as if he drank it up— 
lie tell with s])uit so profound 

—Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould’ 
2® Thou happy Soul ’ and can it be 
That these two words of glittcnng gold 
Aie all that must reiiiaiii of thee! 

THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS 

17 UU 1800 

We walked along, while bright and red 

And Matthew’ stopped, he looked, and said, 
“Tlie w'lll of Oml be done’” 

A 1 illage s<‘hoolniast€r was he. 

With hair of ghttenng gray , 

As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spiing holiday 

And on that nioniing, through the glass. 

’® And by the steaiiniig nils, 

We tiaxelled niernly, to pass 
A day among the hills 

”Our work,” said 1, ”wos well begun, 
Then from thy hi east what thought. 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So sad a sigh has brought f” 

A second time did Matthew stop , 

And dzmg still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top, 

2® To me he made reply: 

”You cloud with that long purple eleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 
A dav like this which I have left 
Fii’l llnilv \enrs behind. 


2® ^^Aiid just abo\e you siu|ie of com 
Such colors, and no other. 

Were in the sky, that Apnl mom, 

Of this the very brother. 

”With lod and line I sued’ the sport 
2® Winch that siveei season gave, 

And, to the churchyard come, stopped 
short. 

Beside my daughter’s grave 

”Nme summers had she scarcely seen. 
The pnde of all the \ale; 

And then slie sang,— she would have becMi 
A veiy nigfatmgale. 

”Six feet in eaitli my Emma lay, 

And yet I loved her more, 

For oo it seemed, than till that day 
^® I e’er had lo\cd before. 

‘‘And, tiiniing from her gra\e, I met. 
Bevide the churchvard yew, 

A blooming gnl, whose haii was wet 
With ]>oints of iiioiTiing dew. 

‘‘A basket on her head she bare, 

Her blow was smooth and white; 

To see a child so >eiy fair, 

It was a pine delight’ 

”No fountain from its io<*ky cave 
’® E’er tripped writh foot so fiee, 

She seeing as happy as a wa\e 
That dances on the sea. 

” There came fiom me a sigh of pain 
^ Winch I could ill confine, 

I looked at hci, and looked again 
And did not wish her mine’” 

Matthew is in his gra\e, yet now. 
Methinks, I see him stand. 

As at that moment, wuth a bougli 
®® Of wilding in his hand 

THE FOUNTAIN 

\ rONVEIlSATlOK 
1799 1800 

We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Vffectioiiate and true, 

A pair of fnends, though 1 was young. 
And Matthew seventy-two 

2 We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mosc^ seat; 

And from the turf a fountum broke, 

Aud guzgled at our feet. 

1 purflupd 
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Matthew!” baici 1, ”lei iu» match both hiiiiM*lf and me he wnmgs, 

Thib water’s pleasant tune The man who thus complains* 

With some old border-song, or eaicli I live and sing my idle boug:s 

That suits a summci ’s noon , Upon these happy plains , 


”Or oi* the chuich-clock and the chimes 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

That half -mad tiling of witt> ihyiiies 
Which you last Ajnil made*” 

In silence Matthew la^, and eyed 
The spring lieneatli the tiee , 

And thus the deai old man leplied, 

20 xiie gray-haircd man of glee 

“N'o check, no slay, tins sticamlet feais. 
How ineriily it giH*s» 

’Twill muriuiir on a ilioiisaiid ^eais, 

And How as now it Ihn^s 

”Aiid heie on this delightful day, 

1 cannot choose but think 
How oft, a Mgoious man, 1 lay 
Ht^ide tins fountain's bunk 

“My e>es are dim with childish teais. 
My heait is idl> stnieil. 

For the same sound is in iin CtUs 
Whieh 111 those* da\s I lieaid 

“Thus fares it still in oui de(d\ 

And \et the wisei iiiiiid 

Mourns less foi what age takes awa> 

Than wdiut it leu> es liehind 

“The blackbiid amid leal> trees. 

The lark abo\e the lull, 

Let loose their eaioN when they please. 
Are cjiiiet wdieii tlie> >vill 

“With Nature ne>ei do thrtf wage 
A foolish stiite, Ihcj see 
A happ> yoiitli, and then old atn* 

Is beautiful and fice 

“But we aie piessi'd b.\ llea^Jl laws. 

Ami olten, glad no inoie, 

>Vo weal a lace of joy, lM*ennse 
W** have been lilad of >oie 

*‘11 there be one who net*d iKuiiuaii 
50 His kindred laid m earth, 

The household hearts that weie Ins own. 
It IS the man of mirth 

”My da>s, my friend, aie almost gone. 
My life has been approved, 

55 And inan> lo^e me! but by none 
Am I enough beloved ” 


“And, Matthew*, foi tlij' cliildieii dead 
I’ll be a son to thee*” 

At this he grasped my liand, and said 
*^Alas! that cannot be ” 

We rose up from the fountain-side , 
And down the siiionth dpH(*ent 
Of the green sheep-tiack did we glide. 
And through the wikkI we w’eiit , 

And, ere w'e came to Leoiiaid’s nwk. 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the craxv old cliurc*li-clock. 

And the bewildered chimes. 

LUCY GBAY 

OR, SOLITUDE 
1799 18UU 

Oft 1 had lu*aid oi Liicv Gray 
And. when 1 ciosscd the wuld, 

I chanced to see at bieak of day 
The holitaiy child 

' No mate, no coiniade Lm> knew. 

She dwelt on a wide mooi. 

“The sweetest thiiia that e\ei giew 
Iteside a buiinin dooi * 

^<»u jet ina\ sj»v the fawn at plav, 
The liiiie iiiMin the green; 

But the sweet face of Lwy Gia> 

Will never inoi'e be seen. 

“Tonight will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go, 

*’• And take a lantein, ehild, to light 
Voiii niotlici tliiougli the snow\” 

“That, fatliei * will J gladly do 
'Tis s(*nipeK atternoon — 

The miiibter-clo<*k has just stiuck lwi» 
\nd yoiulci is the moon*’’ 

At this the father laised Ins h(»ok. 
And snapped a faggot-band; 

He jilied his w oik;— and Liiev tt»ok 
The lantern in her hand. 

25 Not blither is the mouutaui loe 
With uinnj a w*aiiton stroke 
Her feet d]s|)erse the powdetv snow. 
That uses up like smoke 
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The storm came on before its time 
30 She wandered up and dm\Ti ; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb 
But nevei reached the town 

The wietched pnieiits all that niahl 
Went shout Ilia fcir mid wide, 

^5 But there wa'^ neither sound noi si^ht 
To serve them for a ernide 

At daybreak on a hill they sIcmhI 
That overlooked the moor. 

And thence thev sau the biid^ of uo<h1, 
*0 A furlong fioni tlicir door 

Th^ wept— and, tinning lioiiieunMl. ciied 
“In heaven we all shall meet 
—When in the snow the iiiothei spie<l 
The print of Tinc\ 's feet 

*’• Then dowiiuaids lioni the *«leep lull’s e<ljre 
They tiacked the t<iotmaiks small, 

And thiough the hKiketi hawthorn hed^e 
And by the lone stone wall , 

And then an oiien field (hey ciossed 
00 The maiks weic still the same. 

They tracked them on. noi c\er lost, 

And to the hnd^» they uinie 

Tlie> followed iiom the snow > hank 
Those footinaiks, one by one, 

O’* Into the middle of the plank , 

\iid fiirthoi theie weie ikhic’ 

—Yet some mauitain that t<» this da\ 

She IS a living child , 

That you may see sweet Luo (iih\ 

00 rp(»n the lonesome wild 

O’ei jough and smooth she trips along. 
And iievei looks behind. 

And siii^s a sohtaiy sonp 
That wdnstlev m the wind 

THE PRELUDE 
rt09-1^05 1850 

Prom Book T Iktrohuction— Childhood 
AND School-Time 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I giew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by feai 
Much faxored in my birthplace, and no less 
In that belo\^ Vale* to which erelong 
805 ^ere tiansplanted— there weie we let 
lose 

For sports of wider range Ere I had told 

1 Esthwalte Loneahhlro. In nlileh the village «if 
HflwksbPnd, where Woid^vnirth ntt ended 
floheol, WHS sitiiflted 


Ten biHhdays, when among the roouiitniii 
slopes 

Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, liml 
snapped 

The last autumnal eiocus, ’twas my joy 
.*110 of spnnges* o’er my shonldei 

hung 

To lange the open heights wheie w'oml- 
cocks run 

Among the snicndh gi'eeii tiiif Tliiough 
half the night, 

Scudding away from snare to snare, I plied 
^ That anxious visitation,— moon and stars 
"*’• Were shining o’er my head I was alone, 
And seemed to be a tiouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them Sometimes it 
befell 

111 these night xcaiuleniigs, that a stino!: 
desiie 

O’erpowered my better leasoii, and the bud 
120 Which was the captive of another’s toil 
Became iny prey, and w’hen the deed wms 
done 

I heaid among the sctlitaiy hills 
Tjow breathings coming after me. and 
sounds 

Of undistinguishnble motion, steps 
32'* Almost as silent ns the turf they tnnl 

Nor less when sY»iing had wniintsl the 
cultured Vale,® 

Mnxod we as plniuh'icrs wdieiv the mothei- 
bird 

Had 111 high places built her lodge, though 
mean 

Our ob]ect and ingloiious, >et the end 
3^** Was not Ignoble Oh! when I hnxc hune 
Above the inxen’s nest, bj knots of 
And half-inch fissures in the slippeiy i ock 
But ill-sustaiiie<l, and almost (so it seemed ) 
Suspended hi the blast that blew amain. 
Shouldering the naked eiag, oh, at tliat time 
While on the ])ei ilous i idge I hung alone. 
With what stiaiige utterance did the loud 
dry w ind 

Blow* thnnigh ray ear’ the sky seemed not 
a sky 

or earth — and until what motion moxed 
the clouds* 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit gi ows 
Like hamionv in music, theie is a dark 
Tnsc*rutahle xxoikinaiiship that leconeiies 
Discordant elements, makes them cling to- 
gether 

111 one society llow strimgi* that all 
315 The terrors, pains, mul c.nlv miseries, 

» snares ; traps 

*YewaiiU», n vnle nonr lliiwkshmul 
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Rqrretb, vexiitiDiih, Iflshiludos inlerfuseil 
Within my ninid, should e’er ha\e boine 
a part, 

And that a needful pait, in making: up 
The calm exiatence that is mine iivlieti 1 
Am worthy of myself^ Pioise to the end’ 
Thanka to the nieana whieh Natnie deiirned 
to employ , 

W’hether hei fearle<^s Msitin^N or thoM‘ 
That eanie with soft alaiin, like huitles^ 
lipfht 

Ojieninc: the pea(*efiil elouds, oi she nia> 
use 

’**’» Se\eiei iiitei\eiitions, niinisti> 

Moie imlpahle. ns IW nn^ht suit hei aim 

Onesiiininei e\eiiin^ (lodh> hei ) I found 
A little bout tied to a \iilhuA tiee 
W’’ithin a UK*lr\ eove, its usual home 
Straigrht 1 iinloosc‘d her chain, and stejipin^ 
in 

Pushed fioui the shoie It uas an ait 
of stealth 

And tioubled plensuic, not without the 
A oiee 

(M mouiitnni echoes did ni> boat nio\e on, 
FiOUMna hehind Fiei still, on eitliei suhs 
Small eiieles ^litteiiim idl\ in the moon, 
rntil tlie> melted all into one tiack 
OI spaiklm^ lijsht But now, like one 
who lows 

T’loud of his skill, to leadi a diosen jioiiit 
With an unawervinu line, I hxed mx Mex\ 
S70 Upon the suiiimit of a cia^i^x iidm*. 

The hoi i/am ’a utmost Imundaix , iai «ilio\e 
Was iiothinu but the stais ami the ^tnx sk\ 
She was an elfin pinnace, lustih 
I dipped iin* oaiN into the silent lake, 

'^*5 And, ns I rost* uixui the stioke, my boat 
AVent heaxin^ thioiisrh the water like a 
swan , 

AVhen, tioin behind that cin^u.x steep till 
then 

Tlio hoiizon’s bound, a hu^e peak, black 
and hii^, 

As if with \oluntary powoi in«*tnict 
T'preared its head T «tiuck and struck 
nanin, 

\nd i*rowrinpr still m stntuie the Qiim shape 
Toweled up betwet'ii me and the stni'*, 
and still. 

For so it seemed, wuth imipose oJ it*- own 
And measured motion like a lixin^ tiling. 
"85 Stiode after me With tremblin^r oni*s 
I tunied. 

And tbroufl:h the silent watei stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow tree; 
Tliore 111 her moorini* -place 1 loft my 
bark, — 


And through the meadows homew^aid went. 
Ill fp'axe 

And serious mood , but after T had seen 
That sjjectaele, foi niaiiv daxs, my brain 
W« liked with a dim and uiidetci mined senM* 
(M unknown modes of bemc:, o’ei nix 

thoughts 

^ Theie liiinn a daikiiess. call it solitude 
turi Or idank deseitmii No tniniliai shapes 
Koinaitied, no pleasant images of trees. 

Of sea or sky, no eolois of pfieen fields. 
But hiif'C and ini^itx' toiiiis, that do not Ine 
Like Imiifj men, mo^eil slowly tlnonah the 
mind 

B\ day, and w’ere a tiouble to my dreams 

Wisdom and Spint of the nnix'eist-* 
Thou Soul that ait the eteinitx'' of thought 
That pivest to toinis ami iniafies a bieatli 
And e\eilastin;r motion, not m xaiii 
Bx dav oi stai-lurht thus fioin my 
dawn 

Ot childhood didst thou iiitei twine tui me 
The passions that build up out human soul . 
Not with the mean and xiil*rai xvoiks of 
man. 

Blit with hiuh objects, with enduinur 
tliinjr^— 

With life and natuic— punf>in^ tliii'^ 

The elements of feolinu and of thought, 
And sanclifxiiif:. Fiy such discipline. 

Ihith pain and feai, nnlil we recoj’iiize 
A i»i<uideiii in the beatnu>s of the lieuit 
\oi wa^ this fellow shi)! Miucdisafeil to me 
With stinted kindness In Kcueniliei days. 
WlicMi xajiois lollins* down the x alley made 
A )onel> sf*ene moie lonesome, niiionu 
xvoods, 

\t noon and ’nnd the (*nhn of summei 
iimhts, 

'• 2 t> When, by the mai^m of the tieinbliiif^ lake. 
Beneath the cloonix In IN lioinewaid 1 went 
111 solitude, sucdi inteieouise xxas mine. 
Mine w*as it in the fields both day and ni^bt. 
And bx'' the wateis. iill the summei Iona 

Viid in the fio-tx season, when the sun 
* Was vet, and Msilile loi many a mile 
Tlie cMitta^ie windows hl.ized throuch twi- 
light gloom, 

1 heeded not then summons liappx time 
n was indeed for all of iis— for me 
*8® It w’as a time of laptiue’ Cleai and loud 
The xillage clock lolled si\,— T w’heeled 
about, 

Pixiud and exulting like .in until ed hoist* 
Thai cares not for liiv home All shod 
with steel. 

We hissed along the t>olishod icc in u.niicib 
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436 Confederate, luntatne of the chase 
And woodland pleasureB,— the resounding 
horn, 

The pack loud chiming, and the hunted 
hare 

So through the daikuess and the cold wc 
flew, 

And not a voice was^idle; witli the dm 
440 Smitten, the pi-ecipices raner aloud; 

The leafless trees and eveiT loy crag 
Tinkled like iion, while fat distant hills 
Into the tiiinult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the 
stars 

446 Eastward weie sparkling clear, and in the 
west 

The oiange sky of e\eiiiiig died awn\ 

Not seldom fiom the uproar I reined 
Into a silent bay, or sportivelv 
Glanced sideway, lea\ing the tumultuous 
tlirung, 

460 To cut across the raflex of a star 

That fled, and, flying still before me 
gleamed 

Upon the glassy plam , and oftentmies. 
T^eu we had given our bodies to the wind. 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
456 Came sweeping tliiougli the daikiicss 
spinning still 

The lapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, I'ecliiiiiig back upon iiiy heels, 
Stopped shoit, >et still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me— even as if the earth liad 
rolled 

460 Witli visible motion her diuiual louiid* 
Behind me did they stietch m solemn tram, 
Feebler and feeblei, and I stood and 
watched 

Till all was tranquil as a dicainless slec]) 

Ye Presences of Natiiie in the sky 
466 And on the earth ! Te Visions of the bills ! 
And Souls of lonely places* can I think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye em- 
ployed 

Such ministry, when ye through many a 
year 

Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 
*’0 On ca>cs and tiees, upon the woods and 
hills. 

Impressed upon all forms the chaiacteis 
Of danger or desiic; and thus did make 
The surface of the univeisal earth 
With tnumpb and delight, with hope and 
fear, 

475 Work like a scaf 

Not uselessly employed. 
Might T puisne tliis theme through every 
change 


Of exeicise and play, to which ilie year 
Did suDiiiioii us in bis delightful round. 

• • • ■ • • 

Nor, sedulous as I have been to trace 
How Nature by eztnnsic passion flrst 
Peopled the mind with forms sublime oi 
fair. 

And made me love them, may I lieie omit 
How other pleasures have Imn mine, and 

.i<»ys 

01 subtler oiigiii, bow [ ha\e felt, 

*6 Not seldom even m that tempestuous time. 
Those hallowed and pure motions of the 
sense 

Which seem, in their siniplicity, to own 
All intellectual charm, that calm delight 
Which, it I eii not, suiely must belong 
To those hi'st-boni affliiitieh that fit 
Our new existence to existing things,* 
And, m our dawn of being, constitute 
The bond of union lietweeii life and ju} 

Yes, I i^membet when the changeful 
eaith, 

” And twice five summers on my iiimd had 
stamped 

The faces of the movmg year, even then 
I held unconsf'ious inteicourse uith beauU 
Old as cremation, dnnkmg in a pure 
Organic pleasure fiom the silver ^leatlis 
Of curling mist, or fiom the level plain 
Of waters coloied by iiui>eiidiiig clouds 

The saniV of Westmoieland, the cieeks 
and bays 

of Cumbria's locky limits, tliev can tell 
How, when the Sea threw off his evening 
shade 

And to the shepheid's lint on distant lulls 
Sent welcome notice ot the nsiiig moon, 
How I lioie stood, to fancies such as these 
A strangei, linking with the spectacle 
No conscious memory of a kindred sight, 
And bringing with me no peculiar sense 
Of quietness or peace , yet have I sto^, 
Eien while mine ey« hath moved o'ei 
many a league 

Of shining water, gathering as it seeme<l. 
Through every hair-hreadth in that field 
of light, 

‘6 Neiv pleasiiie like a bee among the floweis 

Thus oft amid those fits of vulgar jov 
Which, through all seasons, on a child ^s 
pursuits 

Aie prompt attendants, 'mid that giddy 
bliss 

Wliich, like a tempest, works along the 
blood 

1 geo 0«fc Tnltmntionn o/ ImuiortaNt/f (p SOa), 
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585 18 forgotten; even then 1 felt 

Oleams like the flashing of a bhield,— 
the earth 

And common face of Natuie spake to me 
Rememberable things; sometimes, ’tistruc, 
By chance collisions and quaint accidents 
(Like those ill-sorted unions, ifioik sup- 
poM»d 

Of evil-ininded fames), yet not x’aiii 
Nor profitless, if hajily they impiessed 
(^dInteral ohjec'ts and njipeai aiices, 

Albeit lifeless then, and d(Kiiue<l to sleeyi 
596 Until matin ei seasons called them ioith 
To impregnate and to elevate the mind 
—And if the vulgar jo\ by its omii weight ^ 
Wearied itself out of the memory, 

The scenes wdiich weie a witness oi that 
fioo Remained in their sulistantial liueanieiits 
Depicted on the biain, and to tlie e>e 
Weie Msible, a daily sight , and thus 
By the impiessne discMpline of tcai. 

Hv pleasnie and lepcaled happiness. 

So fieqnentlv lepeated, <ind b^ lone 
Of oliMMiie teelnigs lepiesentatne 
Of tilings fonrtitten, thes(» sjmic scenes 
blight, 

So be.iutitnl, so maiestn in theiiiselxes, 
Thoimh vet the dax xvns distant, did become 
' llnbitnalK deal, and ail then ioims 
And (lunigefnl toloi^ b\ nnisdile links 
Weie tasteiHHl In the alTtstioiis 

From Book TI School Timl 
Fiom eailv daxs, 

Bi^ginniiig not long aftei that fiist time 
In which, a babe, h\ inteieoinse of touch 
I held mute dialogues with \\\} mothei ’s 
heait, 

I have endeavoied to display the iiienns 
‘‘‘* Wlieieby this infant sensibditx. 

Oieat biithnght of oui being, was in me 
Aupnenteil and siistaineii. Yet is a path 
Moie difiieult heloie me, and J teai 
That in its hioken windings we shall need 
276 The ehaiuois' sinews, and the cade's wing 
Foi now a tnnihle eame into my mind 
Fioni unknown causes T was left alone 
Si‘ekiiig the visible xx’oi Id, nor knowing wdiy 
The props of my affections w’eie leinoved. 
And yet the building stood, as if sustained 
By it's ow'u spiiit* All that I bebeld 
Was dear, and hence to finer influxes 
The mind lay open, to a more exact 
And close communion Many are our joys 
286 Xi, youth, but oh » what happiness to live 
When eveiy hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is de- 
light, 


And SOI row is not there ! The seasons came, 
And every season wheresoe’er I moved 
Unfolded transitory qualities, 

Whicli, but for tins most watelilnl power 
of love, 

Uad been neglected, left a registei 
Of pennanent lelations. else unknown 
Hence life, and change, and heaiit^’, soli- 
tude 

More aetne e\en than “bi»st society”— 
SiMuety made swe<*t solitude 
B\ silent inobtiusixe sympathies, 

And gentle agitations of the muid 
From manifold distinctions, difference 
'0 perceued in things, wheie, to the unwatdi- 
fiil eye, 

Xo difference is, and hence, fiom the sniiie 
souice, 

Siiblimcr J03 ' for 1 would walk alone, 
rndei the quiet stais, and at that time 
II axe fell wdiate’ei theie is of powei in 
sound 

To breathe an elexaied mood, by foim 
Ot image nnpnifaiied , and I would stand. 
If the night blackened with a coming storm. 
Beneath some iiK*k, hsteiiin&r to notes that 
aie 

The ghost Iv language of the ancient enith, 
Oi make then iliin ahmle in distant winds 
Theme did 1 dunk the xisionaiT jiowei . 
And d«*m not ynofitless those fleeting 
momls 

Of slindowv exultation not for this, 

That they aie kindiisl to our piiiei mind 
And intelleidunl life, but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she 
felt 

Remembeiing not, retains an obscure M*nse 
Of ])ossible sublimity, wheieto 
With growing faculties she doth aspne. 
,120 faeiiKies still gi’owiiig, feeling still 
That whatsoex’cr point they gam, they >el 
llnxT something to pursue 

And not alone, 

'Mid gloom and tniniilt, but no less ’mid 
fair 

^ And tiaiiquii scenes, tliat unix'eisal powei 
3 -*'* And fltness in the latent qualities 

And essences of things, by which the mind 
Is moxed with feelings of delight, to me 
Came strengthened with a su)>eradded soul, 
A x'lrtiie not its cm 11 

• • t 

5 ^® How shall 1 seek the oiigiiil wheie find 
Faith in the raarx’ellous things which then 
I felt! 

Oft ill these moments such a holy enlm 
Would ox»erapread iny soul, that bodily eyes 
.160 W'eiv utterly forgotten, and what T saxv 
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Appeared like bometliuig in myaeif, a 
dream, 

A prospect in the mind 

’Twere long to tell 
Wliat spring and autumn, what the winter 
snows, 

Apd what the summei shade, what da> 
and night, 

sr>5 Kxeiiiiig and nionung, sleep and wakiim, 
thought 

Fioiu sources inexhaustible, pouied iuith 
T(» feed the spiiit ot religious love 
In which I w alked with Nature. But let this 
Be not foigotten, that I still retained 
360 i^y j\i^{ («i entire sensibility, 

Tliat the leirular action of the world 
Mv soul wa^ unsubdued A plastic power 
Abode with me, a forming hand, at times 
Hebellious, acting in a devious mood , 

365 A local spiiit of his own, at war 

With fl:eneial tendencT, hut, foi the most, 
SuWi\ient slnctK to extemnl 
With which it communed An auMliai light 
t\nne from in\ mind which on tlic' setfiiii* 
siill 

370 f)evt owed new sjileiidoi . tlie iiiehHlioiis 
InnN. 

The Ihittciiiig bicc'zes, foiuitain^ that iiin 
on 

Miiiinniiiiu so sw’wlU in IlieinseKes 
olicyed 

A like doiniinon, and the midnight sluini 
675 Giew daikei in the presence of m> cm* 
Hence my obeisance, my de^otimi hence. 
And hence mv tiuiispoit 

Nor should this, peicliancc, 
Pa«as uniecoided, that T still had loAod 
The exeicise and pioduce of a toil, 

Thun analytic industry to me 
"*60 More pleasing, and whose character I deem 
[s moie poetic as leseinbhng luoie 
i 'leative agency The song would speak 
()L that mteiiiimablo building i eared 
By obsenntioii of athnities 
“^5 ii, ob|cH*t^ wheic no brotheihood exists 
To passive minds My seventeenth year 
was c'onic, 

And, whether fiom this habit rooted now 
So deeply in my mind, or from excess 
In the gi'eat scH'ial principle of life 
6*^^ (Vicicing all tilings into symjiathy, 

T(» imoiganic iiatuies were tiansfened 
My own enjoyments ; or the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, did converse 
With things that really aie, I, at this time, 
666 Sow blessings spread around me like a sea 
Thus while the days flew by, and years 
passed on. 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 


1 had received so much, that all my 
thoughts 

Weio steeped in feelmg; I was only then 
400 Contented, when with bliss meffable 
I felt the sentiment of Bemg spread 
O'er all that moves and all that seemeth 
still, 

O’ei nil that, losi beyond the iciudi oi 
thoiiglil 

^ And human knowlcnlge, to the human c*\c* 
***’* Invisible, yet livctli to the heart, 

O’ei nil that leaps nnd inns, and shouts 
and sings, 

Oi beats the gladsome an , o’oi all that 
glides 

Beiieatb the wa\e, >ea, in the wa\e itself. 
And mighty depth of w^ntcis Wondci not 
410 the liauspoit. gienl the joy I tell 

Coinnmimig in tins soil tliioiigli eailli nnd 
hen\ CM) 

With e\c»n Joim ot cientine, ns it Innkcd 
Towaids the riicicatcd with a c*oiiiitcn.nirc 
Of adoiatioii, with aii c\c of lo\e 
O'* One snug ihcn sniis», ancPit wiis atulihli 
Most audible*, tlicni. w]u*ii the fleshh cm 
OVic'ome bv liiunblest ]n elude td tlhit 
strain, 

Foigot hei functions, and slo)it nndis- 
IiuIhhI 

It tins 1 k> eiioi, and anotliei Inith 
42*» Find ensici iu*(*c*ss t(» the jnons mind 
^el WTic 1 giossK destitute of all 
Those human scMitiinents ihnt iniikc tins 
eaitli 

So dear, if J should tad witli giatcd iil \oice 
To sjieak of voii, AC inomitnins, and \c 
lakes 

^65 And sounding cataracts, yc mists and winds 
That dwell among tlic lulls where T wns 
bom 

If ill my youth I lin\c beiMi ]mic in licnit 
If, mingling with the world, I am contonf 
With my own modest fdeasiiies, and lime 
lived 

460 With God and Nnliiie (*oiniiiiiiiiim. n* 
moved 

From little enmities and low desires 
The gift IS yoiira, if in these times ot iem ' 
This melaiichol> w'astc of hopes oV*i 
thiow*n, 

If, 'mid inrliiTeience and a])atliy, 

466 And wucked exultation when good men 
On every side fall otf, wc know not Iioav. 
To selflshness disguised in gentle naine«! 
Of peace and quiet and domestic love, 

1 DuriDR the War of the Hecond Coalition, 17^0 
1N01, alien fiSugland feared an InvaHlon h\ 
XapolfHin So(> cNilerlflae'H F^rit /m Huhludi 
tp. ar. I) 
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Yet umigled not uuwilluigly iiitb biieerb ^ 
On visionary minds; if, m this time 
Of dereliction and dismay, I yet 
Despair not of our nature, but retain 
A inoie than Roman confidence, a faith 
That fails not, in all sorioiiv iny support, ^ 
The blessing of my life, the uift is \ouis, 
Yewindsand Miunding cataracts' ’tisyoiiis 
Yo nionntains ' thine, t) Natmc' Thou 
hast fed 

My lofty spcculatuuis, and in thcc, 

Foi this uneasy hcait of oiiis, I find 
A noxei-fnilinu pnnnplo of joy * 

And ]>iiicst jinssion 

From Book III Hesideno \t Cvu bridge 

Oft wlion the dazzling s1ioa\ no longei new 
Had mised to da/zle, ot‘tt lines did 1 quit 
\I\ coiiiiadcs, lea^e the ciowd, buildinas IJ 
and mo\es, 

Vnd as 1 puecHl alone the le\el fields 
Fai I mill tlioM* loxeK siyhls and sounds 
sithliine 

With which I had lieen coineisan(,tlie mind ^ 
Dioopeil not, hilt theie into lunsidt ie> 
tuniing. 

With pioinpt lehound seemed Im'sIi as 
heiotofoie 

At least J iiioie distinctlj leeogui/ed 
llei nnti\e inslinets* let me daie to speak 
A liuihei lainrnaue, ^,a^ that now 1 felt 
What inde]>eiideiit solaces weie mine, 

To mitigate the inj 111 lous swa\ of plaee 
()i eireunislanee, how fai soe^ei ehanged ^ 
In youth, oi to lie elinnged in attei \eais 
As if awakened, sinninoned, roused, eoii- 
sti allied, 

1 .looked foi uiiixeisal things, ]ieiused 
The eonnnoii eoiintiMianee ot eai th .nnd skA 
Earth, nowhcie nneiiiliellisheil h> some 
tiaee 

(M that iiist Faiailise w lienee man wa*» 
dinen . 

-*f''An(I sk\, whrsi* hejiiitA and hounty aie 
e\piesse<l 

M\ ihe jnoiid name hhe Ikmus— the name 
ot ITon\en 


All Imite mutiuub u^ciiuiing, ines 
In gloiy immutable But peace’ enough 
Here to record that I was mounting now 
To such community with iiighest truth— 
A track pui suing, not untrod befoie, 
Fioni stiict analogies by thought supplied 
()i coiiMuousnesses not to be subdued 
To everj’ natural foim, rm^k, flint, <n 
flow Cl . 

Even the loose* Mones that cover the Ingh- 
wa\, 

I ga\e a moial hie 1 saw' them feel, 

Or linked them tei some feeling the great 
mass 

l^y lictlded in a quiekeniiig soul, and all 
That ] liehold respned with inward mean- 
ing 

Add that whnte’er of Teiroi oi of Lo\e 
Ot Beauty. Nature’s daily face put on 
Emm tiansitory passion, unto this 
I was as sensitive as waters aie 
To the sky’s uifluenee in a kindied moful 
Of passion , was obedient as a lute 
That waits upon tlie toiiehes oi the wiml 
I nknown, unthought «»f. >e! I w'as most 
iieh— 

I had a woild about me*— ’t was ni\ own, 
1 made it, foi it oiilj Ined to uie. 

And to file Ood who sh*s into the henit 


riiuii Book IV Hi mmi*!. Xacxtion 
’Mid n throng 

Oi maids and youths, old men. and iim- 
tions staid, 

A m(*dlex of all tempeis, 1 had passed 

The iiighl 111 daneimr. gaietj, and ninth. 

AVitli dm oi instiumeiits and shiilfiniL' 
feet, 

And glancing forms, and tapeiN glitteiiim. 

And nnnmied piattle tlyiiig up and down, 

S])ii]tb upon the stieteli, and heie and theie 

Slight shinks oi joimg loxe-liking inlei- 
spersed. 

Whose tiniisient ]>leasme nmuiited to the 
liead. 

And tingled through the veins Rn* wv 


1 (nlhsl on hfitli to tench me xxhnt they 
might , 

Or turning the mind in upon heiself, 

Pored, wntcheil, expect e«l. listened, spiead 
niy thoughts 

And spread them with a widei eiecpiiig, 
fell 

Tnenmbeneies more awful, Aisiiiiigs 

Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul. 

That t<»leinles the indignities of Time. 

And. fiom the eenti*e of Etemitv 


letiied, 

10 The e<iek had ciuweil, and now the easf- 
eiii skj 

Was kindlina, not unseen, from hunihie 
copse 

And o))en field, thiimgh W'hich the |Miii 
w*ay wound. 

And homeward led my steps Magnificent 

^ The nionmig rose, in memorable pomp. 

'5 Glorious as e’er I had beheld— in fiont. 

The sea lav laughing at a distance, near, 
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The solid mountains shone, bright as the 
clouds, 

Grain-tinetui^,^ drenched in empyrean 

li^t; 

And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields 
Ah’ need T say, dear fnend’ that 1o the 
brim 

My heart was full , T made no vows, but 
vows 

*135 ^ore then made for me; bond unknown 
to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning 
firreatly, 

A dedicated Spirit On 1 walked 
In thankful blessedness, which yet Rurvi\es 

m 9 m m m 

From Book V Books 

These mightv workmen of our later age, 
Who, with a broad highway, have over- 
bndged 

The frowa^ chaos of futurity, 

^5® Tamed to their bidding, they who ha\e 
the skill 

To manage books, and things, and make 
them act 

On mfant minds as surely as the sun 
Deals with a flowei , the keepeis of our 
time, 

The guides and wardens of our faculties, 
**'•** Sages who in their prescience would control 
All accidents, and to the verv road 
AVhich they have fashioned w'onld con- 
fine us down. 

Like engines; when will their presumption 
learn, 

That in the unreasoning progress of the 
world 

3«o ^ wiser spint is at work for us, 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 
Of blessings, and most studious of our 
good, 

Even in what seem our most unfruitful 
hours Y 

There was a Boy: ye knew him well, 
ye cliffs 

And islands of Winander!— many a time 
At evening, w^en the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or settmg, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering 
lake, 

And there, with fingers interwoven, both 
hands 


Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his 
mouth ^ 

Uphfted, he, as through an instrument. 
Blew mimic hootmgs to the silent owls. 
That they might answer him; and the>^ 
would Siovit 

Across the watery vale, and shout again. 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals. 
And long halloos and screams, and echoch 
loud. 

Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
Of jocund din; and, when a lengthened 
pause 

® Of silence came imd baffled his best drill. 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he 
hung 

Listening, a gentle diock of mild surprise 
Has earned far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain toi rents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, ie- 
ceived 

Into the hosom of the steady lake 

This Floy was taken from his mates 
and died 

^ Tn childhood, ere he was full twelve yeais 
old. 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful the vale 
Where he was bom;* the giass> chnrch- 
3’ard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village scdiool,® 
And through that ehim*hynrd when mv 
w’ay has led 

***' On summer evenings, I beliexe that there 
A long half hour together 1 ha\e stood 
Mute, looking at the grave in which he lies * 
R\eii now appeals befoie the mind’s cleai 
eye 

That self-same village church ; 1 see her sit 
(The thronM Lady whom ereu*hile we 
hailed) 

On her green hill, forgetful of tliis Boy 
Who slumbers at her feet,— forgetful, to<». 
Of all her silent neighborhood of graves, 
And listening only to the gladsome sounds 
^ That, from the rural school ascending, play 
Beneath her and about her. May she long 
Behold a race of young ones like to those 
With whom I faeiried !— (easily, indeed, 
We might have fed upon a fatter soil 
Of arts and letters— but be that for- 
given)— 

A race of real children , not too wise. 
Too learned, or too good; but wanton, 
fresh. 


> dfcrt scarlet 


> Esthwalte 


3 \t Haakfihead 
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And bandied up and down by love and 
hate; 

Not unresentful where self-jusiified, 
Fierce, moody, patient, venturoub. modebt, 
shy; 

Mad at their s|)ort8 like witheied lea\eb 
in windb, 

Though doing wiong and bufCeiiiig, and 
full oft 

Bending beneath our life’s mysterious 
weight 

Of pain, and doubt, and feai, yet yielding 
not 

In happiness to the happiest upon earth 
Simplicity m habit, truth in spe^h, 

Be these the daiJy strengtheners of their 
minds; 

May books and Nature be their early joy * 
And knowledge, rightly honored with that 
name— 

Knowledge not purchased by the loss of 
power I 

• •••«« 

A gracious spirit o’er this earth pre- 
sides, 

And o’er the heait of man. invisibly 
It comes, to uoiks of iinreproved delight. 
And tendency benign, directing those 

care not, know not, think not what 
they do. • 

The tales that chat in away the wakeful 
night 

III Araby, roinaiiceb, legends penned 
For solace bv dun hght of monkish lamps, 
Fictions, foi ladies of their love, devised 
■.00 By youthful bciuires, adventures endless, 
spun 

Hy the dismantled warnor in old age. 

Out of the bowels of those veiy schemes 
In which hui youth did first extravagate , ^ 
These spread like day, and something m 
the sliape 

Of these will live till man shall be no more. 
Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are 
ours. 

And they must have their food. Our 
childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hatli more power than all the ele- 
ments. 

MO j guess not what this tells of being past. 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come; 
But so it is, and, in that dubious hour. 
That twilight when we first begin to see 
This dawnmg earth, to reeognuse, expect, 
And, in the lang probation that ensues, 
The time of trial, ere we learn to live 
In reconcilement with mir stinted powers; 
» wander aiwut 


To endure thia state of moagie vasbalagc, 
Unwillmg to f 01 ego, confesb, submit 
&20 Uneaqr and unsettled, yoke-fellous 

To custom, mettlesome, and not yet tamed 
And humbled down,— oh! then wc feel, 
we feel, 

We know where ue have fiieudh le 
dreamers, then, 

Forgers of donng talcs ^ we bless you then, 
linpobiors, drivellers, dotanls, as the ape 
Philosophy will call you ; then we feel 
Wilh what, and how great might ye aie in 
Icagno, 

Who moke our umli, our power, our 
thought a det*d. 

All einpiie, a possession,— ye whom time 
And seasons serve, all Faculties to whom 
Eartli crouches, (lie elements are potter’s 
clay, 

Space like a heaven filled up with noiiliem 
lights, 

Here, nowbeie, there, and eveiywheie at 
once. 


From Book VI Cambridgi!. and the Am*s 

The poet ’s soul was with me at (hat tmic , 
Sweet meditations, the still overfiovv 
01 present happiness, while tutuie >cais 
Lacked not anticipations, tendei di earns. 
No few of which have smec been realiAed , 
And some lemain, hopes ff>r iiiy futuic 
life. 

Fouryeai'b and thiity, told this very week, 
Have I been now a sojoiimei on earth, 

By sorrow not unsmitten , yet for me 
Life’s morning radiance hath nut left the 
hills, 

Her dew is on the fiovieis Those weie the 
days 

Which also fiist emboldened me to trust 
With firmness, hitherto but slightly touched 
By such a danug tlioughi, that I might 
leave 

Some monument behmd me which pui'e 
hearts 

Should reverence. The mstmctiv'c humble- 
ness, 

Maintained even bv the very name and 
thought 

Of printed books and authorship, began 
To melt awa> ; and further, the dread awe 
Of mighty names was softened down and 
seemed 

Approachable, admitting fellowship 
Of modest sympathy. Such aspect now, 
Though not familiarly, my mind put on, 

*•** Tontent to observe, to achieve, and to 
enjoy. 
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All winter long, whenever free to choose, Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

Did I by night frequent the College groves And something evermore about to be. 

And tributary wall^; the last, and oft Under such banners militant, the soul 

The only one, who had been lingering theie Seeks for no tiopliies, struggles for no 
70 Through hours of silence, till the porter^b spoils 

bell, That may attest liei pioucss, blest in 

A punctual follower on the stroke of tune, thoughts 

Kang with its blunt unceremonious voice, That are their own ]>eiifM*tion and rcwaid, 
Inexorable summons * Lofty elms, Strong in herself and in beatitude 

Inviting shades of opportune recess. That hides liei, like the mighty flood ol 

Bestow^ composure on a neighborhood Nile 

Ibi|>eaceful in itself A single tree Poiiml fioin Ins fount of Abyssini.iii 

With sinuous tiunk, bouglis exqiiiMtelx clouds 


wi*eathed, 

(«iew there; an asli which Wintci for liini- 
self 

Di^cked as in ])iide, and with niillnndish 
!»inc*e 

Up fioin the groiuid, and almost t«» the 
top, 

The flunk uml cieiv ina‘*ici bianch wcic 
gieen 

With clustciina and tlie liuhtsmnc 
twigs 

And outer spray profuseh tipped with 
seeds 

That hung in yellow’ tassels, while the an 
8' Stined them, imt \oioeless Often lia\c 1 
stood 

Foot'bound uplooking at this lo\oly tun* 

Beneath a frost v moon The heinispheic 

Of magic fiction, \ers<» of niine perchance 

Mav iie\oi tread, but s<*aicelv S|K»nsei ^ 
self 

**** (Valid Jiave iiioie tranquil visions in his 
youth, 

Or could more blight apjieainnces cieatc 

Of human forms with superhnninn ]>owcis. 

Than I beheld loitemigon calm clcai nights 

Alone, beneath this fairy w’oik ol earth 


To fertilize the whole Egyjiliaii plain 

The melancholv slackenmg that ensued 
r])oi] those tidings by tbe peasant given 
Was soon dislodgetl Dowmwaids we Inn 
ned fast. 

And with the liall-sliu])ed load wliicli wc 
had inisseil. 

Ibitcicd a iiaiiow chasm The hiook timl 
niad 

Wci*c iellow-tra\elleib in this gloom \ 
strait, 

And with them did we joniiie\ seicial 
hours 

At a slow pace The immeabiii able height 
^'-5 Of W’oods clecavtng, nevei to he decayed, 
Thc^ttttioimiy blasts of wntei falls. 

And m the iiaiiow lent at e\ety tuin 
Winds ihw’aiting winds, liewildeicd .iml 
foi lorn. 

The toirent sluMitiiig from the cleai him* 

hky, 

The nKks that iiiiitteiefl close iqnm oni 
eats, 

Black diizzling ciagb that spake hy the 
way-side 

As it a \oi(«c weie in them, the sick sight 
And giddy piosjiecl of the raving stream. 


Imagination— heie the Power so called 
Through sad incompetence of human 
speech, 

That awful Power rose from the mind’s 
abyss 

Like an unfatliei'ed \a|>oi that eiiw’raps. 
At onc*e, some lonely traveller I was lost , 
Halted without an effort to bieak tbrongli , 
But to my conscious soul I now can say— 
''I lecognize thy glory” in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but wdth a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make 
abode, 

Thereharbors ; whether we be young or old. 
Our destiny, our being’s heaiT and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope Hint can never die. 


The untetteml clouds and legion of the 
heavens, 

Tuiiiiilt and iwnce. the daikness and tlie 
light — 

Wcfe all like woi kings of one mind, the 
fealiiies 

the same face, blossoms upon one tiee 

Uharacteis of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and k^’tnbulh of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and inuKt. and witlmnt 
end 

Book Vm. Bstrospegv— Lovx or Naturi 
Leading to Love or Man 

What sounds are those, Helvellyn, that are 
heard 

Up to thy summit, through the depth of an 

Asc«nding, as if distnnee had the powrer 
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Tu make tbe Mmiidfe mote audible? What 
cro\kd 

^ (*oveth, oi sprinkles o’er, yuii village 
gieeuT 

Ciwd beems it, bolitaiy lull ^ to thee. 
Though but a little I'ainily of men, 
Shepheids and lillei** *»i‘ the g 1*0111^1— lie- 
tunes 

A^^inbled with then eliildieii aiid llieir 
wives, 

Aiulliereaiidtbeieastiaiigei inleiN|ieised 
Tlu*^ hold a luslic lair— a lestnal, 

Snell iih, oil this Bide now, and noA\ on that, 
Kejieated tlinmgli his tiihular\ Miles, 
llehellyn, 111 the sileiiee oi liis lesl, 

Sws aiiiinally, if eloiids towards eitlu»r 
neeaii 

hlowii tioin then tavoiite lestiiig-plaee, 
or mists 

Dissohed, ]ia>e left liiiii an iiiisinouded 
head 

Ilehuhtfiil da> il is I01 all ax ho dwell 
111 this seeliided glen, and eageil> 

-Ml They cfixe it xxeleome Long eie heat of 
noon, 

Kioni h\ie’ 01 field the kine weie bioiu*lit , 
the shee]» 

Aiv penned in eofes, the ehalteiiim is 
liegiin 

The heifer lows, nneas\ at the xoue 
<)t a new inastei , lileat the lloik^ aloud 
-* Booths me theie none, a stall 01 two is 
here , 

A kiiiie man 01 a hliiid, the one to beg. 
The other to make iniisii , hither, too. 

Kioin tai, wiili basket, slung upon hei ami. 
Ot Iiawkei’s waies — hooks, jnetuies, 
combs, and jnns- 

Some aged woman finds Iiei x\aj again. 
Year nttei xeai, a punctual xisitant* 
Theie aNo stands a speei h-makei b\ lote, 
Ihithng the stniigs ot Ins boxed laree- 

hllOW’ ,' 

And in the lapse* of ninnx xenis max eoiiie 
*■» Prouder itineiaiit, mountebank, or he 
\Vln»se wonders in a eoveied wain he hid 
Bui one llieio is, the lox chest ot them all. 
Some swwt lass ol the xalk*x, looking out 
Koi gains, and xxlio that sees liei would 
not hu> ? 

Flints of hei folhei's oicliaid aie liei 
xvaies. 

And with the luddy produce she walks 
round 

Among the crowd, half pleased with, half 
ashamed 

Of her new office, blushing restlessly 
The eliildren now are rich, for the old today 
i»*ow hnrn • < honp 


<5 Are geueroub ns the ^oung , and, it content 
With looking on, some aneieni xx^edded pan 
Sit ill the shade together, while they gaze, 
cheerful smile unbends the wiinklerl 
brow. 

The days dcpaited stait again to hte, 

** And all the scenes of childliorKl ieap]iecU. 
F^nnt, but inoie lianqiiil, like the r hanging 
sun 

To him who slejit at noon and wakes at 
ex^e ’’’ 

Thu!!> gaiety and elieeit illness jiiexail. 
Spreading f 10111 young to old, from old to 
young, 

5 ’’ And no one sc»ems to w'aiit his shme — 
Immense 

fs the te<*ess, the circumamlneiit w'oild 
Magiiiheent, hv which tliex aie embiaced 
Tlie> inoxcalMiul u])oii the soil gi*eeii lint 
Ilow little they, they and Iheii doings, 
setMii, 

And all th.*]t thex can luilhei ot olMiiict' 
Thioiigli uttei xxenkiiess pitiahl;i deal. 

As teiidei infants aie and yek hoxx great ' 
For all things serxe them , them the niorii- 
ing light 

Loxes, as it glistens on the silent iock*«. 
And Miem the silent loeks, which noxx from 
high 

Ijook down upon them, the leposiiig 
eloiids. 

The wild biooks prattling fioni inx'isihle 
haunts, 

\iid old lleixellxn, conscious oJ the stii 
Which animates tins day their calm abode 

•“ With di^p dexotion, Natuie. did 1 feel, 
111 lhaf eiioi moils {''ity’s turbulent woild 
01 men and things, what benefit I owed 
To thee, and those domains of mini jieace 
Where to the «ense of beauty fiist niy lieni t 
Was opened, 11 ad inoie exquisitely fan 
Than that lamed paiadise of ten thousand 
tiet»s. 

<)j Gehol's matchless gaidens.- foi delight 
(If the Tnitannii dxmastv composed 
(Bexond that mighty wall, not fabulous. 
(Inna’s stu]>eiidons nioimd) h\ patient toil 
Of nivi inds and boon Natnie ’s lax-iah help , 
Theie. ni a einne tioiii xx’idesf empire 
chosen. 

Fulfilling (could enchantment liaxe done 
more?) 

A sumptuous dream of flowery lawns, 
with domes 

^ Of pleasure sprinkled over, diady dells 
For eastern monasteries, sunny mounts 

' Joseph Cottle, Xfah ern (l,*S2 na 

Till’ Hsnirinc nl 
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With temples crested, bridges, gondolas, 
Rocks, dens, and groves of foliage tangbt 
to melt 

Into each other their obsequious hues, 
Vanished and vanishmg m subtle eh^, 
Too fine to be pursued ; or standmg forth 
In no discordant opposition, strong 
And gorgeous as the colors side by side 
Bedded among rich plumes of tropic birds ; 
And mountains over all, embracing all; 
And all the landscape, endlessly enriched 
With waters runnmg, fallmg, or asleep. 

But lovelier far than this, the paradise 
Where I was reared, m Nature’s primi- 
tive gifts 

100 Favored no less, and more to every sense 
Delinous, seemg that the sun and sky, 
The elements, and seasons as they change. 
Do find a worthy fellow-laborer there— 
Man free, man working for himself, with 
choice 

Of time, and place, and object, by his 
wants, 

His comforts, native occupations, cares, 
Cheerfully led to individual ends 
Or social, and still followed by a tiain 
Unwooed, unthought-of even— simpUcity, 
And beauty, and mevitable grace 


Not such as Saturn ruled ’mid Latian wilds, 
ISO With arts and laws so tempered, that 
their lives 

Left, e\’en to us toiling in this late day, 

A bright tradition of the golden age. 

Not such as, ’mid Arcadian fastnesses 
Sequestered, handed down among them- 
selves 

13 R Felicity, in Grecian song renowned,^ 

Nor such as— when an adverse fate had 
driven, 

From house and home, the courtly band 
whose fortunes 

Entered, with Shakspeare’s genius, the 
wild woods 

Of Arden— amid sunshine or in shade 
Culled the best fruits of Time’s uncounted 
hours, 

Ere Phcrbe sighed for the false Gany- 
mede,* 

Or there where Perdita and Flonriel 
Togetlier danced, Queen of the feast, and 
•King,' 

Nor such as Spenser fabled ^ True it is. 
That I had heaid (whnt he perhaps had 
seen) 

Of mauls at snniise bringing in fiom far 
Their May-bush, and along the stieet m 
flocks 


Yea, when a glimpse of those imperial 
bowers 

Would to a child be transport over-great, 
When but a half-hour’s roam through 
such a place 

Would leave behind a dance of images. 
That shall break in upon his sleep for 
weeks. 

Even then the common haunts of the gieeri 
earth. 

And oidinary interests of man, 

Which they embosom, all without regard 
As both may seem, are fastenmg on the 
heart 

Insensibly, each with the other’s help 
For me, when my affections first were led 
From hwdred, friends, and playmates, to 
partake 

Love for the human creature’s absolute self. 
That noticeable kindliness of heart 


Parading with n song of taunting ihymes. 

Alined at the laggatds slumbeniig within 
d(K>rs , 

Had also heard, from those wlio yet re- 
nienibeied, 

Tales of the May-pole dunce, and wreaths 
that decked 

Poich, doorway, or knk pillar, and of 
youths. 

Each with his maid, befoie the sun was up, 

By annual custom, issuing forth m troops, 
165 To dnnk the waters of some samted well. 

And hang it mund with garlands Love 
survives, 

But, for such purpose, flowers no longer 
grow 

The times, too sage, perhaps too proud, 
ha\e dropped 

These ligiiter graces, and the rural ways 

And manners which inv childhood ]ooke<1 


Sprang out of fountains, there abounding 
most. 

Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 
And occupations which her beauty adorned. 
And shepherds were Uie men that pleased 
me flrst;^ 

^ These shepherds Uved close to Nature and were 
intensely real They appealed to Words- 
worth's Imagination Inanltely more than the 
artiCclal shepherds in the pastoral literature 
of the snHents and of Rhakspere and Hpenscr 


upon 

Were the unliixunant pioduce of a life 
Intent on little but substantial needs. 

Yet nch in beauty, beauty that was felt 
But images of danger and distress, 

Man suffering among awful Powers and 
Forms; 
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Of this I heard, and saw enouf'h to make 
Imagination restless; nor was free 
M^lf from frequent perils; nor were 
tales 

Wanting,— the tragedicb of foiiner times, 
Hazards and strange escapes of which the 
locks 

immutable, and evei flowing stieaiinb, 
Wheie’er T roamed, were speaking nionu- 
inents 

Smooth life had flock and shepheid in 
old time, 

Long springs and tepid winters, on the 
banks 

Of delicate Galesus, and no lehs 
Those scatfeied along Adiia'h nivrfle 
shoies 

Smooth life had heidsman, and his smm- 
while herd 

To tnumidis and to sdciificial iife‘' 
l)e\oted, on the niMolnhle stienin 
iRO Of rich Clitnmnus, and the goat-heid li\e<1 
As cnlinlv. undeincafli the pleasant hi tins 
Of cool Lucfolilis, nhere the pi]ic nns 
heaid 

Of Pan, inusiblc gotL tlnilling the rock** 
With tiiteluiy music, tiom all liaiin 
isB xhe fold protecfing I iin self, mat me 
in manhood then, hnie seen a jiasttirnl 
tract^ 

liike one of these*, nheie Faiie\ iinght iiiii 
wild, 

Tliougli iindei skies less »eneious less 
son*iu* 

Tlieie, foi liei t»nii tlelight had Nat me 
framed 

A pleasuie-gioiiiid, diffused n fan expanse 
Of level past me, islanded nith gioves 
And banked nitli woodv risings, hul the 
plain 

Endless, heie opening n idel> out, and there 
Shut up ill lesser lakes oi lietls of lawn 
And intiicate lecesses, cieek oi hay 
Sheltered nifhiii a shelter, nheie at large 
The shepheid shnvs a rolling hut his 
home 

Thither he comes with spnng-tmic, there 
abides 

All suinmei, and at sunnse ye may hear 
2^ His flageolet to liquid notes of lo\e 

Attuned, or spnghtlv fife resounding far 
Nook IS theie none, iioi tract of that ^ast 
space 

Where passage opens, but the same shall 
ha\e 

In turn its ^nsitnnt, telling there his hours 
> At flosinr n<*in tho Ilnrtr Mmintnlns 


In unlaborious pleasure, with no task 
More toilsome than to carve a beechen bowl 
For spring or fountain, whidi the traveller 
finds, 

When through the legioii he puisnes at 
will 

Ills devious couise A glinqise of siirli 
sweet life 

1 saw when, from the melancholy walls 
Of Gohlai, once mipeiial, 1 icneiied 
My daily walk along that wide cham- 
paign.’ 

That, teaelnng to hei gates spieads east 
and w'est. 

And iiorthwaids, fiom beneath the niouii- 
tainous verge 

Of the Ileicyniau loiesl Yet, hail to you 
Moois, mountains, headlands, and ye hol- 
low vales. 

Ye long deep channels foi the Allantn 's 
>oii e. 

Poweis ot my- natne region ’ Ye tliat sei/e 
The heait willi fiimei giasp» Your snows 
and st I earns 

I ngo\ei liable, and a mil teinfying winds 
That howl so dismally for him who treads 
Oompamonless youi awful faditudes’ 
Theie, 'tis the shejdieid’s task the wintei 
long 

To w'ait u})on the stoims of then ai>- 
]>ioncli 

“"i Sagacious, into shelf ei mg co\es he dines 
His flo(k. and thitiiei fiom the liomestenil 
beais 

A loilsome bin den up the craggy ways. 
And deals it out, then legular uourisinnent 
St lew n on the fio/eii snow And when tlie 
spiiiig 

2’’'’ Tj«ioks out, and all the fiastmes dance wmHi 
lambs, 

And when the flock, with warmer weather, 
chiiibs 

Higher and higher, him his otiice leads 
To wateh then goings, whaUioevei track 
The w^andereis choose For this he quits 
his home 

At day-spniig, and im sooiiei doth the sun 
Begin to stiike him with a fiie-like heat, 
Than he lies down upon some shmiiig rock. 
And braakfasts with his dog When they 
ha\e stolen, 

As IS then w^oiit. a pittance from strict 
tunc, 

240 ]ieede<1 or exchange of love, 

Then from his couch he starts; and now 
his feet 

Tnish out a livelier fragrance from the 
flowers 

> liTol ScM 
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Of lowly thyme, by Nature's skill eu* ^ 
wrought 

In the wild turf: the lingering dews of 
moin 

245 Smoke round him, as from hill to hill he 
hies, 

His staff piotendm^ like a hunter’s speai. 
Or by its aid leapinj? from ciae: to oraa. 

And o’er the brawlins? beds of iinbndaed 
streams 

I’hilosophy, inothinkb, at Fauey’b call, 

330 Mifirht deip] to follow him throuirh what 
he does 

Or seeb in his day’s maicb; himself he 
feels, 

111 those vast repons where Ins sen-ice lies, 

A freeman, nedded to his life of hope 
And hazard, and hard labor interchan&reil 
s^iB that majestic indolence so dear 

To native man A rambling schoolboy, thus 
I felt Ills presence in bis own domain. 

As of a lord and master, or a power, 

Or genius, under Natuie, under God, 

*fio pn^siding , and severest solitude 

Had moie commanding looks when he nas 
there 

When up the lonely bmiks on lamy da>H 
Angling I went, or trod the tiackless liilN 
Ry mists bewildeied, suddenly mine e>-es 
TTa\e glanced uiion hiin distant a few step^*. 

In size a pant, stalking through thick fog. 
His sheep like Greenland liears; or, as he 
stepped 

Beyond the boundary line of some hill 
shadow, 

His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
- By the deep radiance of the setting sun • 
Or him have I descried in distant sl^, 

A solitaiT object and sublime, 

Abo\e all height^ like an aeiial cioss 
Stationed alone upon a spiiy rock 
Of the Diartreuse, for worship Thus was 
man 

Ennobled outwardly befoie my sight. 

And thus my heart was early intr^nced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature;^ hence the human form 
To me became an in(]ex of delight. 

Of grace and honor, power and worthiness 
Meanwhile this creature— spintual almost 
As those of books, but more exalted far. 
Far more of an imapnative form 
Than the gay Corin of the groves, who lives 
For his own fancies, or to dance by the 
hour, 

In coronal, with Phyllis in the midst— 

Was, for the purposes of kind, a man 
With the most common; husband, father; 
learned. 


^ Could teach, admonish; suffgied with the 
rest 

From vice and folly, wretchedness and 
feai*; 

Of this I little saw, cared less for it, 

But something must have felt 

Call ye these appeaiances- 
^ Which I lielicld of bhepherds in my youth, 
** This haiiclily of Natuie given to man — 

A shadow, a delusion, ye who poic 
On the dead lettei, miss the spirit ot 
things, 

Whose truth is not a motion oi a bliai»e 
Instinct with vital functions, but a block 
® Or waxen imap* uliicli >ouisel\es have 
made, 

And ye adoie* But blcss^ be the God 
Of Nature and of Man that ilns was so , 
That men before my inex^Ku lenced eyes 
Did firat present themselves thus puiified. 
Removed, and to a distance that was fit 
And so we all of us in some degree 
Are led to knowledge, wheresoever led, 
And howsoever, wete it otlieiwist*, 

And we found evil fast ns we find good 
^ In oiir first years, oi think that it is found, 
How could the innocent heait bear up and 
livet 

But doubly ii»riunatc my lot , not lieie 
Alone, that something of a lietter life 
Perhaps lound me than it is the 
pnvilege 

Of most to move in, but that fiist I 
looked 

At man through objects that weie gient 'or 
fail ; 

First communed with him by tlieii help 
And thus 

Was founde<l a sure safcmiard and de- 
fence 

Against the weight of ineiinnesb, hclfisli 
cares, 

Coarse manners, vulgar jiahsions, that 
beat in 

On all sides from the ordinal y world 
In which wc traffic Starting from this 
point, 

I had my face tinned towiiid the truth, 
began 

With an advantage fiiinisbed by that kind 
Of prepossession, without which the soul 
Receives no knowledge that can bring forth 
good. 

No genuine insight ever comes to her. 
From the restraint of over-watehfnl eye^ 
Preserved, I moved about, year after year. 
Happy, and now most thankful that my 
walk 

Was piaHed from too early intercourse 
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With the defoimitieb ui crowded life. 

And those ensuing laughters and con- 
temptSi 

Self^pleasiDg, which, if we would wish to 
think 

•*'» With a due revorenre on earth’s rightful 
loi’d, * 

Here placed to be the inheiiloi oJ liea\cii. 
Will not pciniit us, but ])uimic the mind, 
That iode\o1]on \\illingl> \ioiild ii^c, 
into the temple and the temple's lienit 

^ et deem nc»t, i 1 lend * liiiii liuiiiaii kind 
with me ^ 

Thus early took a jilaee )iie-eminent , 

Naluie hei'sell was, at this nniipe tunc. 

But siHoiidaiy to m> own fmisints 
And aniiiial activities, and all 
.Mri Tiieii linial jdeasiiies, and wlien these 
hud d looped 

And madiially expiied, and Nutine. pii/ed 
Koi liei «»wn sake lieenine my e^ell 
then — 

And ii]nvH]<is iliioimli late M»utli. until not 
less 

Than two-aiul-twent'x sninmei** li.id been 
lold- 

Was Man in m^ afl'eitions and lenaids 
Suboidiiiaie to liei, liei Msibie tniiiis 
And viewless .i^einies a passion, she, 

A ia]>ttiie tdtcii. and nnmeiliate Iom 
K\ ei at hand; lie, oidv a delmlit 
•r»6 Occasional, an aceideiitnl giace. 

Ills hoin benia imt vet come Fai less h.id 
then 

The iiileiioi (Me.itiues, beast oi hiid, at- 
tuned 

My s]niit to that aeidleness (d lo>e 
(Tlioimh tlie> had Iona hcH>n carcfullv 
ohsei \ ed ) , 

!60 \y,,u me |ln»se niiiiiite obeisances 

Of teiideinesh, whieli I ina\ niimbei now 
With m,v lust hlessinas Ne>eitheless on 
lliese 

The light of lieaiitv did not tall in vain 
(ti giaiideiii eiieiiinl use* IhcMii to n<» cMid 

3^*’ But when that liist ])oelic faoult^ 

Ol plain linauiimtion and seveio, 

\o loimei a mute iniluenc«e ot the soul. 

Vent tiled, at some rash muse’s eainesi call 
To ti> her strength amoim hnimoinons 
w'oi ds , 

And to book-notiona and the rules td nii 
Did knowingly conform itsell , theie came 
Among the simple shapes of human life 
A wilfulness of fancy and conceit 
And Nniui*e and hei ohjecds beaut died 
875 These fictions, ns in some soil, in then tuin, 


They bui nibbed her. From touch of this 
new power 

Nuthmg was safe : the elder-tree that giew 
Beside the well-known charnel-house had 
then 

A dismal look, the yew-tree had its giinst, 
That took his station there for ninament 
The dignities ol plain oecuircnoe then 
Were tasteless, and Initli’s golden mean, a 
point 

Wlieie no siiihcient pleusuie eould lie 
loimd 

^ Then. i1 a widow, staggering with the blow' 
Ol liei disliess, was known to ha\e tunied 
liei stej>b. 

To till* cold grave ni winch her husband 
slept, 

One night, ui hapl> iiioie than one, 
thiemgh )iam 

Ol hall -insensate impotence cd' mind, 

The laet was eauglit at greedily, and theie 
“ ^lic iiinst be Msitaiil the whole >eai 
thiough, 

\\Mting till tiiif with lu'x Cl -ending 1eais 

'llinaigii c|uamt c»bli(|iiities^ 1 nnglit 
j >11 1 sue 

'I !u*m ci.iMngb, when the iovglove, one 
h> one, 

I pwaids thioiml) eM*i\ stage* ot the tali 
stem. 

Had sIicmI beside the public wa> its bells, 
And stiiixi oi all disinanthsl, sa\e the last 
U*tt at the ta}>eiing laddei *s lop, that 
bei*med 

To Ix'iid as doth a slendei blade cd grass 
Tipped viith u iniii-diop. Fancy loved to 
sent, 

BcMieiith the plant dc*s)Hidc*d, but ciesfed 
still 

With this last lelie, scmui itself to fall, 
Some vagi ant inothei, whose nieli little 
ones, 

VII unconceiiu‘d bv hei dejeided plight, 
Laughed as w itli 1 1 \ al engeiness their hands 
Oatlieied ihe ]»uiple cups that lound them 
lav . 

Stiewing the tuifV gieen slope 

A diamond light 
(Whene’ei the suinmc‘i sim, deehning, 
smote 

A smooth icH*k vvc»l with eonstant springs) 
w’as sei»n 

Spnikling fioni out a cop^e-clad bank that 
ic»se 

^ Fnmtiiig out eoltage Oft beside the hearth 
Seated, with open door, oiteii and long 
rpoii this lest less luslie have 1 gazed, 
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That made my f auey restless as itself. 
’Twas now for me a burnished silver shield 
Suspended over a knight’s tomb, who lay 
Inglorious, buned in the dusky wood - 
An entianoe now into some magic caM' 

Or palace built by fames of the rook, 
Nor could I have been bribed to disenchant 
420 The spectacle by visiting tbe spot. 

Thus wilful Fancy, in no hurtful mood, 
Kiigrafted far-fetched shapes on feelingi^ 
bred 

By pure Imagination ' busy Power 
She was, and with her ready pupil turned 
Instinctively to human passions, then 
Least undei stood Yet, 'mid the fenent 
swarm 

Of these vagai les, with an eye so rich 
As mine was through the bounty of a grand 
And lovely region, 1 had forms distinct 
^30 To steady me each any thought revolved 
Round a pubstantial centre, w*hich at on(*e 
Incited it to motion, and conti oiled. 

I did not pine like one in cities bred,^ 

As was thy melancholy lot, dear fnend * 
Great Spiiit as thou ait, in endless dreams 
Of sickliness, disioining, joining, things 
Without the light of knowledge. Where 
the harm, 

If, wdien the woodman languished with 
disease 

Induced by sleeping nightly on the ground 
Within his sod-built cabin, Indian-wise, 

I called the pangs of disappointed love. 
And all the sad etcetera of the wrong. 

To help him to his grav*eT Meanwhile the 
man, 

If not already from the w’oods retired 
To die at home, was haply as I knew, 
Withering by slow degrees, 'mid gentle 
airs. 

Birds, running streams, and hills so lieauti- 
fnl 

On golden evenings, w^hile the charcoal pile 
Breathed up its smoke, an image of his 
ghost 

♦50 Or spirit that full soon must take her 
flight 

Nor shall we ni»t he tending towards that 
point 

Of sound humanity to which our tale 
Ijeads, though hy sinuous ways, if here I 
show 

How Fancy, in a season when she wove 
♦**5 Those slender cords, to guide the uncon- 
scious Boy 

For tbe Man’s sake, could feed at Na- 
ture’s call 

Co1er1dRo'«« Fmat nf ViifUghi fp 
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Some pensive musinga which might well 
beseem 
Maturer years. 

A grove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thiii- 
ston-mere, 

1*'*' W ith length of shade so thick, that whoso 
glides 

Along the line of ]ow-ro(»fed water, mo>e*« 
A s in a cloister. Once— > while, in that shade 
lioitenng, I watched the golden beams o1 
light 

Flung from the setting sun, as they re- 
posed 

455 jn silent beauty on the naked ndge 

Of a high eastern hill— thus flowed my 
thoughts 

In a pure stream of words fresh from the 
heart: 

Hear native Regions' whereso’er shall 
close 

My mortal course, there will 1 think on you 
470 Dying, w'lll cast on you a backward look 
Even as this settmg sun (albeit the vale 
Is nowhere touched h\ one inciiuinal 
gleam) 

Doth with the fond reniaiiis of his last 
power 

Still linger, and a farewell lustre sheds 
475 On the dear mountain-tops where first he 
rose. 

Enough of humble arguments ; recall, 
My song* those high emotions which thy 
voice 

Has heretofore made known ; that burst- 
ing forth 

Of sympathy, inspiring and inspired, 

480 When everywhere a vital pulse was felt, 
And all the scveial frames of things, like 
stars. 

Through every magnitude distiiigiushahle. 
Shone mutually indebted, oi half lost 
Each m the other’s hlaxe, a galaxy 
485 Of life and glory. In the midst stood Man, 
Outwardly, inwardly contemplated, 

As, of all visible natnres, cniwn, though 
bom 

Of dust, and kindred to the worm; a 
Being, 

Both in perception and discernment, first 
400 In every capability of rapture, 

Through the divine effect of power and 
love; 

As, more than anything we know, instinct 
With godhead, and, by reason and by will, 
Acknowledging dependency sublime. 

1 The followtiurelght 1ln#« recast from the 
Erirmrf, p 228 
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495 long, the lonely mountaine left, 1 

mov^, 

Begirt, from day to day, with temporal 
shapes 

Of vice and folly thrust upon my view, 
Objects of sport, and ndicule, and scorn, 
Manners and characters discnmmate, 

990 And little bustling passions that eclipse. 
As well they might, the impersonated 
thought, 

The idea, or absti action of the kind. 

An idler among academic bowers. 

Such was my new condition, as at large 
905 Has been set forth, yet here the vulgar 
light 

Of present, actual, superficial life. 
Gleaming, through colonng of other time«i. 
Old usages and local privilege, 

Was welcome, softened, if not solemnized. 
610 7his notwithstanding, being bi ought moie 
near 

To vice and guilt, foieininning wretched- 
ness, 

I trembled,— thought, at times, of human 
life 

With an indefinite tenor and dismay. 

Such as the storms and angry elements 
919 Had bred in me, but gloomier far, a dim 
Analogy to upionr and iniscule. 

Disquiet, danger, and obscuiitj 


Some mner meanings which might harbor 
there. 

But how could I m mood so hght indulge, 
940 Keepmg such fresh remembrance of the 
day. 

When, having thndded the long labyrinth 
Qf the suburban villages, 1 first 
Entered thy vast dommionf On the roof 
^ Of an itinerant vehicle 1 sate, 

945 With vulgar men about me, tn\ual forms 
Of houses, pavement, streets, of men and 
thmgs,— 

Mean shapes on e\ery side: but, at the 
instant, 

When to myself it fairly might be said, 
The threshold now is overpast, (how 
strange 

990 That aught external to the living mind 
Should have such mighty sway! yet so it 
was), 

A weight of ages did at once descend 
Upon my heart; no thought embodied, no 
Distinct remembrances, but weight and 
power,— 

969 Power growing under weight* alas! I feel 
That 1 am trifling ’twas a moment’s 
pause,— 

All that took place within me came and 
went 

As in a moment; yet with Time it dwells, 
And grateful memory, as a thmg divme. 


It might be told (but wdierefore speak 
of things 

Common to allT) that, seeing, I was led 
990 Qiavely to ponder— judging Wween good 
And evil, not as for the mmd ’s delight 
But foi her guidance— one who \ias t« 
act, 

As sometnnes to the best of feeble means 
I did, by liuiiiaii sympathy impelled , 

996 And, through dislike and most olTensi\e 
pain, 

Was to the tiutli conducted, of this faith 
Nevei forsaken, that, by acting well. 

And understanding, I should leain to love 
The end of life, and everything we know. 

690 Grave teacher, stem preceptress! for at 
tunes 


The eunous traveller, who, from open 
day, 

Hath passed with torches into some huge 
ca>e, 

The Grotto of Antiparos, or the den^ 

III old time haunted by that Danish witch, 
Yordas, he looks around and sees the vault 
Widening on all sides, secs, or thinks he 
sees. 

Erelong, the massy loof abo\e his head. 
That mstantly unsettles and lecedes,— 
Substance and shadow, light and darkness, 
all 

Commingled, making up a canopy 
Of shapes and foims and tendencies to 
shape 

That shift and vanish, change and inter- 
change 

Like spectres,— ferment silent and sub- 


Thou canst put on an asp^t most severe, lime! 

London, to thee I willingly return. That after a short space works less and less^ 

Erewhile my verse played idly with the Till, eveiy effort, every motion gone, 

flowers The scene heforn him stands in perfect view 

Enwrought upon thy mantle; satisfied Exposed, and lifeless as a wntten book*— 

595 'VTith that amusement, and a simple look But let him pause awhile, and look again, 
Of child-like inquisition now and then And a new quickening shall succeed, at fint 

Cast upwards on ttiy countenance, to detect > A cavern In Torkshtre. 
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Beguning timidly, then creeping fast, 

S80 Till the whole eav^ so late a senseless mass. 
Busies the eye with images and forms 
Boldly assembled,— here is shadowed fcutli 
From the projections, wrinkles, cavities, 

A variegated landscape,— there the shape 

585 Of some gigantic wamor clad in mail, 
The ghostly semblance of a hooded monk, 
VeiM nun, or pilgrim resting on his staff- 
Strange congregation I yet not slow to meet 
Eyes &at perceive through mmds that can 

mspire. 

Even in such sort had I at first been 
moved, 

Nor otherwise continued to be moved, 

As I explored the vast metropolis. 

Fount of my countiy’s destiny and the 
world ’s ; 

That great emporium, chronicle at once 

586 And bunal-place of passions, and their 

home 

Imperial, their chief hvmg residence. 

With strong sensations teeming as it did 
Of past and present, such a place must 
needs 

Have pleased me, seeking knowledge at 
that time 

600 Par less than craving power; yet knowl- 
edge came. 

Sought or unsought, and influxes of power 
Came, of themselves, or at her call derived 
In fits of kindliest apprehensneness. 

From all sides, when whate’er was in itself 

605 Capacious found, oi seemed to find, in me 
A correspondent amplitude of mind , 

Such 18 the strength and glory of our 
youtli ! 

The human nature unto which I felt 
That 1 belonged, and ie\eience(l with love, 

610 'vV'as not a punctual piesence, but a spirit 
Diffused through time and space, with aid 
derived 

Of CMdence from monuments, erect. 
Prostrate, or leaning towards their com- 
mon rest 

In earth, the widely scattered wreck sub- 
lime 

615 Of vanished nations, or more clearly drawn 
From books and what thq^ picture and 
record. 

’Tis true, the history of our native knd. 
With those of Greece compared and popu- 
lar Borne, 

And in our high-wrought modem narra- 
tives 


680 Stript of their harmonizing soul, the life 
Of manners and familiar mcidents, 

Had never much delighted me. And less 
Than other ^mtellects had mine been used 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstance 
685 Of record or tradition; but a sense 

Of what m the great City had been done 
And suffered, and was domg, suffering, 
still. 

Weighed with me, could support the test 
of thought; 

And, in despite of all that had gone by, 
680 Or was departmg never to return. 

There I conversed with majesty and ponvei 
Like independent natures. Hence the 
place 

Was thronged with impregnations like the 
wil£ 

In which my eaily feelings had been 
nursed— 

685 Bare hills and valley^ full of caverns, 
rocks. 

And audible seclusions, dashing lakes, 
Echoes and waterfalls, and pomted crag^ 
That mto music touch the passing wind 
Here tlien mv young imagination found 
640 Xo uncongenial element, could here 

Among new objects ser^e oi gno com- 
mand. 

Even as the heart’s occasions might re- 
quire. 

To forward reason’s else too scrupulous 
march. 

The effect was, still moie elevated views 
645 Of human nature Neither \ice nor guilt. 
Debasement undergone by body or mind 
Nor all the misery forced upon my sight, 
Misery not lightly passed, but sometime** 
scanned 

Most feelingly, could overthrow my trust 
650 Jn what we may become; induce belief 
That I was ignorant, iiad been falsely 
taught, 

A solitary, who with vain conceits 
Had been inspired, and i^alked about in 
dreams. 

IVom those sad scenes when meditation 
turned, 

655 Loi everythmg that was indeed divine 
Retained its purity mviolate. 

Nay brighter shone, by this portentous 
gloom 

Set off; such opposition as aroused 
The mind of Adam, yet in Paradise 
660 Though fallen from bliss, when in the 
east he saw 

Darkness ere day’s mid course, and morn- 
ing li^ht 

More orient in the western cloud, that drew 
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O’er the blue firmament a radiant white, 
Descending slow with something heavenly 
fraught. 

Add also, that among the multitudes 
Of that huge city, oftentimes was seen 
Affectingly set luith, iiioie than elsewhere 
lb possible, the unity of man, 

One spint over ignorance and vu^e 
(.70 Preclomiilant in good and evil hearth, 

One sense for moral judgments, as one eye 
For the sun ’s light The smil when smit- 
ten thus 

By a sublime idea, wlienoesoe’er 
Vonehbafed for union or communion, feeds 
On the pure bliss, and takes her rest with 
God. 

Thus from a \ ory early age, 0 f nend ’ 
^fy thoughts by slow gradations had been 
di awn 

To human-kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life Natuie had led me on, 
And oft amid the ‘‘busy hum” 1 seemed 
To travel independent of her help, 

As if 1 had forgotten her, but no. 

The world of human-kind outweighed not 
hers 

111 my habitual thoughts; the scale of lo\e. 
Though filling dailv, still was licht, com- 
pared 

With that in which //ci nnglity objects lav 

From Book XT Fuvnce 

0 pleasant excicise of hope* and jo\ ’’ 
Foi mighty weie the auMlini^ A\hieh then 
StOCMd 

Lpoii our side, us who weie viiong in love’ 
Bliss was it in that dawn to bo alne. 

But to be young was \ery Heanen’ O 
• times. 

In which the inoagi'e, stale, toi bidding wavs 
Of ciistoin, ]nw% and statute, tcnik at once 
The attraction of a eoiinlry in loniance’ 
When Reason s(*eined the most to assert her 
1 ights 

When most intent on making of herself 
A juime enehuiities''— to assist the work, 
Which then was going forwaid in hei 
name ’ 

Not favored spots alone, but the whole 
Earth, 

The beauty woie of piomise— that which 
sets 

(As at some moments might not be uiifelt 
120 Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full blown. 

iTo *'MedItate sith nrdor on the rule and man- 
ageineot nt nntlonN ’* — 1 00 


What temper at the prospect did not wake 
To happmesB unthought oft Themert 
Were roused, and lively natures rapt away ! 
125 They who had fed their childhood upon 
dreams, 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, bubtilty, and 
strength 

Their mmisteis,— who in lordly wise had 
btined 

Among the grandest objects of the sense, 
130 ^ealt with whatsoev^er they found 
there 

As if they had within some lurkmg nght 
To wield it they, too, who of gentle mood 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to 
thebe 

Had fitted then own thoughts, schemers 
more mild, 

125 And m the region of their peaceful 
selves,— 

Now was it that both found, the meek and 
lofty 

Did both find, helpeis to their hearts’ de- 
sire, 

And stuif at hand, plastic as they could 

Wlbll,— 

Were called up<»n to exercise their skill, 

1**® Ni>t m Utopia,— bubtenanean fields,— 

Or some secreted island, i Heaven knows 
wliei e ’ 

Ihit 111 the vciy world, which is the woild 
Of all of us,— the place whei*e, in the end. 
We find oui happmess, or not at all I 

Why should I not confess that Earth 
w'ab then 

To me, what an iiiheiitance, new-fallen, 
Seems, when the first time visited, to one 
Who thither comes to find lu it his homeT 
He walks about and looks upon the spot 
With cordial transpoit, moulds it and re- 
moulds, 

\iid IS half-pleased with thmgs that are 
amiss, 

'Twill be such joy to see them disappear. 

An active pailisan, I thus convoked 
From every object pleasant circumstance 
2^5 To suit my ends, 1 moved among mankmd 
With genial feelings still predominant, 
When erring, emng on the better part. 
And 111 the kinder spirit , placable, 
Indulgent, as not uninformed that men 
150 See as they have been taught— Antiquity 
Gives nghts to ei ror , and aware, no less, * 
That throwing off oppression must be work 
As well of License as of Liberty , 

And above all— for this was more than all— 
* Sneb an Bacon*^ New Atlantli 
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Not canng if the wind did now and then 
Blow keen^upcm an eminence that gave 
Prospect so large mto futurity ; 

In bnef , a child of Nature, as at flrsti 
Diffusing only those affections wider 
That from the cradle had grown up with 
me, 

And losmg, in no other way than light 
Is lost m light, the weak in the more strong. 

In the main outline, such it might be said 
Was my condition, till with open wai 
Britain opposed the liberties of Franco ^ 
This threw me first out of the pale of love , 
Soured and corrupted, upwards to the 
source. 

My sentiments; was not, as hitheito, 

A swallowing up of lesser things m great, 
180 But change of them mto their contraries. 
And thus a way was opened for mistakes 
And false conclusions, m degree as gioss, 


Which th^ had struggled for: up 
mounted now. 

Openly m the ^e of earth and heaven. 
The scale of lib^y. I read her doom, 
With anger vexed, with disappointment 
sore. 

But not dismayed, nor taking to the shame 
Of a false prophet While resentment rose 
Stiivmg to hide, what nought could heal, 
die wounds 

Of mortified presumption, I adhered 
More firmly to old tenets, and, to prove 
Their temper, stramed them more; and 
thus, in heat 

Of contest, did opinions every day 
Grow into consequence, till round mj mind 
They clung, as if they were its li&, nay 
more. 

The very being of the immortal soul 


In kind moie dangerous What had been 
a pnde, 

Was now a shame , my likings and my loves 
18B Ran m new chniuiels, ]ea\iiis: old ones 
dry, 

And hence a blow that, in maiurer age, 
Would but have touched the judgment, 
struck more deep 

Into sensations near the heart meantime, 
As from the fiist, wild theories weie afloat, 
18® To whose pretensions, sedulously uiged, 

I had but lent a careless ear, assuied 
That time was ready to set all things right. 
And that the multitude, so long oppresses!. 
Would be oppressed no more 

But when events 

185 Brought less eiieoiiragemeiit, and unto these 
The immediate pi oof of pnnciples no raoie 
Could be entrusted, while the e>ents them- 
selves, 

Worn out in greatness, stripped of novelty. 
Less occupied the mind, and sentiments 
*8® Could through my understanding's natural 
growth 

No longer keep their ground, by faith 
maintained 

Of mward consciousness, and hope that 
laid 

Her hand upon her object— evidence 
Safer, of universal application, such 
8®5 As could not be impeached, was sought 
elsewhere. 

But now, become oppressors in their 
turn, 

Frenchmen had changed a war of self- 
defense 

For one of conquest, losing siji^t of all 
Ua 179.*! 


A strong shock 

Was given to old opinions, all men’s 
mmds 

Had felt its powder, and mine was both let 
loose, 

Let loose and goaded Aftei what hath been 
A heady said of patnotic love, 

Suffice it hei e to add, that, somewhat sten 
In tempeiameiil, withal a happy man, 
And tlieiefure bold to look on painful 
things, 

Fiee likewise of the woild, and thence 
more bold, 

I summoned my best skill, and toiled, intent 
To anatomize the frame of social life . 
Vea, the w^bole body of society 
Searched to its heart. Share with me, 
fiiend* the wish 

That some dramatic tale, endu^ with 
shapes 

Livelier, and flinging out less guarded 
words 

Than suit the work we fashion, might set 
forth 

Whnt then I teamed, or think I learned, 
of truth, 

And the errors into which I fell, betrayeil 
By present objects, and by reasonings false 
From tbeir beginnings, inasmuch as drawn 
Out of a heari that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s way by outward accidents, 
And which was thus confounded, more 
and more 

Misguided, and misgnidmg. So I fared. 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, 
creeds, 

Like culprits to the bar; calluig the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
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Her titles and her huiiorb , now believing, 
Now disbelieving, endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, 
the ground 

Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction ; till, demanding formal 
proof. 

And seeking it in e\ ei'y thing, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, weaned out with conti aiieties, 

«05 Yielded up inoial (luestioiis in despair 

Then it was— 

Thanks to the bounteous Gnei of all 
good!— 

235 That the beloied sistei' in whose sight 
Those days were jiassed, now speaking in 
a voice 

Of sudden admonition— like a brook 
That did but eioss a lonely road, and n<m 
Is seen, heaid, felt, and caught at e\ei\ 
till n. 

2*^ tNiinpaiiioii nexei lost thumch nuiii\ a 
leagiM*— 

MuiiUaineil ioi me a sax mg niteieouisc 
With m> tnie self, loi, though liedimiiied 
and elinnged 

Much, as it seemed. I xxas no fuithci 
changed 

Than as a clouded ainl a xxuimn; inoon 
'i'tB She whispeied still that blight iiesv would 
letuin, 

She, in the midst of all, jneseixed me still 
A poet, made me seek beneath that name. 
And that aione. iii\ oftice upon eai th , 

And. lastly, as lieieattei xxill be shown. 

It willing audience tail not, Natuie’s self. 
By all % aiieties of human lox'e 
Assisted, led me back through opening dax 
To those sweet counsels between head and 
heart 

Whence gicw that genuine knoxvledge, 
1 1 aught with peace, 

225 Which, thiough the latei sinkings ot this 
cause. 

Hath still upheld me, and upholds me noxv 

• •••■• 

From Book XII Imagin’ ation \nd Tasw, 
How Impaired and BESTOftED 

Long time have human ipiorance and 
guilt 

Detain^ us, on xxhat speetaeles of xvoe 
Compelled to look, and inwardly oppressed 
With sorrow, disappointment, xexmg 
thoughts, 

2 Confusion of the judgment, seal deeayed, 

* Wordsworth Joined his sister Dorothy st HsI! 
fn\ In the winter of 1791 


And, lastly, utter loss ot hope itself 
And thmgs to hope for! Not with these 
began 

Our song, and not with these out song 
muk end — 

Ye motions of delight, that haunt the sides 
^2 Of the green bills ; ye breezes and soft airs, 
Whose subtle intercouise with breathing 
dowel s. 

Feelingly watched, might teach Man ’s 
haughty race 

How xvithout injury to take, to gixe 
Without offence, ye who, as if to showr 
12 The wondrous influence of jiower gently 
used, 

Bend the complying heads of lordly pines. 
And, with a touch, shift the stupendous 
clouds 

Through the whole compass of the sky, 
ye blocks, 

Muttciing along the stones, a busy noise 
By day, a cfuiet sound m silent night. 

Ye wax*es, that out ot the meat deep steal 
forth 

In a calm houi to kiss the pehbl} shoie, 
\ot mule, and then retire, fearing no 
stoi m , 

And > 011 , 'xe gioxes, whose mmisli'y it is 
■2 To inteiiMise the cox'ert of >oui shades, 
Exen as a sleep, between the heart of man 
And outxvaid troubles, betxxx*en man him- 
self, 

Not seldom, and his oxxn uneas> heart 
Oh’ that I hud a music and a xoiee 
Harmonious as your ow’ii, that I might tell 
What ye haxe done l<n me The moin- 
ing shines, 

Noi heedeth Man’s jieixeiseucss, Spiing 
leluins,-— 

I saxv the Spiiiig letuiii, and could icjuice, 
111 common xxilh the elnldien of her loxe, 
•*»’» Piping on boughs, or s)>orting on fiesh 
fields, 

Oi boldly seeking pleasuie iieaier lieaxen 
On wings that navigate cerulean skies 
So neither wei e complacency, nor peace. 
Nor tender yearnings, wanting for my gemd 
Thiough these distiacted times; in Na- 
tuie still 

Gloiyiug, 1 found a counterpoise in hei. 
Which, when the spirit of evil reached 
its height. 

Maintained for me a secret happiness 


Befoie I was called forth 
175 From the retirement of my native hills, 

I loxed whatever I saw* nor lightly loxed, 
But most intensely; never dreamt of aught 
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More grand, more fair, more ezquiaitely 
fram^ 

Than those few nooks to which my happy 
feet 

180 Were limited. 1 had not at that time 
Lived long enongfa, nor in the least survived 
The first divmer mfluence of this world, 
As it appears to unaccuhtomed eyes. 
Worshippmg then among the depth of 
tiimgs, 

^86 As piety ordained ; could I submit 
To measured admiration, or to aught 
That should preclude humility and lovef 
I felt, obMer\Td, and poudered, did not 
judge, 

Yea, never thought of judging, with the 
gift 

^00 Of all this glory filled and satisfied 

And afterwards, vhen through the goi- 
geous Alps 

Roaming, I earned with me the same heart . 
In tiuth, the degiadation— homsoe’ci 
Induced, effect, in whatsoeVr degn^e, 

^06 Of custom that prepares a partial scale 
In which the little oft outweighs the great , 
Or any other cause that hath been named , 
Or lastly, aggravated by the times 
And their impassioned sounds, which well 
might make 

200 The milder mmstrelsies of luial sceneh 
Inaudible— was transient, I had kncmii 
Too forcibly, too earlv m iny life, 
Visitmgs of imagniatne powei 
For this to last * I shook the habit off 
205 Entirely and foievei, and again 

In Nature’s presence stood, as now I stand, 
A sensitive being, a cieattve soul 


Book XIII. Imagination and Taste, How 
Impaired ^nd Bestobeo — 
(^Coticluded) 

From Nature doth emotion come, and 
moods 

Of calmness equally aie Nuluie’s gift 
This is her glory; these two attnbutes 
Are sister horns that constitute hei 
streugth. 

8 Hence Genius, bom to tliiive by iiitei- 
change 

Of peace and excitation, finds in her 
His best and purest friend; from her 
receives 

That energy by which he seeks thd truth. 
From her that happy stillness of the mind 
Whidi fits him to receive it when unsought. 

Such benefit the humblest intellects 
Partidm of, eadi in their degree; ’tis mine 


To speak what I myself have known and 
felt; 

Smooth taw! for words find eai^ way, 
inspired 

IS By gratitude, and confidence in truth. 
Long time in search of knowledge did 1 
range 

The field of human hie, in heart and mmd 
Benighted , but, the dawn begmning now 
To reappear, ’twas proved that not in vam 
^8 I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That IS the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason; that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gi\eb 
birth 

To no impatieui or fallacious hopes. 

No heat of passion or excessive zeal. 

No vain conceits, provokes to no quick 
turns 

Of self-applauding mtelleel, but tinins 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith, 
Holds up befoie the mind inluxicntc 
Witli present objects, and the bus\ dance 
Of things that pass away, a temi>oi ate show 
Of objects that enduie, and by this course 
Disposes hei, uhen in cr- fondly set 
On throwing off meumbrances, to seek 
In man, and in the frame of soc^ial life, 
Whate’er thcie is desirable and goi d 
Of kmdied peimnnoiice, uncliniiged in 
foi ni 

And function, ni, thiough stiict \H‘issilude 
Of life and death, levohing Alio\e all 
Were re-established now tliose untchfid 
thouglits 

AVhich, seeing little i\oriliy oi sublime 
111 what the historian’s pen so much de- 
lights 

To blazon— ] lower and eneig> detached 
Fiom moial pin pose- eaily tutoied me 
To look with feehiigs of fraternal lo\e 
rjioii the uiiassumnig things that hold 
A sdeiit station in tins beauteous woild 

Thus moderated, thus composed, I found 
Once 11)01 e in Man an object of delight, 

^8 Of puie imagination, and of love; 

And, as the hoiizon of my mind enlatged. 
Again I took the intellectual eye 
Foi niy instructoi, studious moie to see 
tJieut tmtlis, than touch and handle little 
ones. 

Knowledge was given accordingly, ]ii\ 
trust 

Became more firm in feelings that had stood 
The test of such a trial ; clearer far 
My sense of excellence— of right and 
wrong- 

The promise of the present time retired 
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Into Its true proportion; sangnine 
schemes, 

Ambitious projects, pleased me less, I 
bought 

For piesent good iii life’s familiar face, 

And built thereon my hopes of good to 
come. 


With settling judgments now of what 
would last 

And what would dibappear, prepared to 
And 

Piesuniption, folly, madnebs, in the men 
Who tliru^'t themsehes upon the passne 
woild 

Ah Rulers of the world , to see in these, 
Even when the public welfare is their aim, 
Plans without thought, or built on theories 
Vague and unsound, and having brought 
the books 

Of modem statists to their proper test, 
Life, human life, iii ith all its sacred claims 
Of «ie\ and age, and heaven-descended 
lights, 

Mnital, or those beyond the leaeh of 
death . 

And haling thus discerned bow due a Ihmg 
Is worshipped in that idol jiroudly named 
“The Wealth of Nations,”^ where alone 
that ^Vealth 

Is lodged, and hou inei eased, and having 
gained 

A more judicious kiioii ledge of the worth 
And dignity of indiMdual man, 

Xo composition of the biain, hut man 
Of whom we icad, the man uhoni we be- 
hold 

With oui onn eyes— I could not but en- 

i|uiie — 

Not with less Intel es( tlinii heretotuie. 

But gieatei, though in spint moie sub- 
dued-— 

Why IS this ulorious cieatuie to be found 
One only in ten thousand f What one is, 
Why may not millions bet What bars 
aie till own 

By Nature in the way of such a hopcT 
Our animal appetites and daily wants. 
Are these obstnictions insurmountable t 
If not, then others vanish into air 
^‘Inspect the basis of the social pile* 
Enquire,” said I, ”how much of mental 
power 

And genume virtue they possess who live 


> A reference to the work^ of Adam amlth, the 
famous political economist a ho was ilinraed 
with treating man. In WiTfctilfh of yaflonti. 
as mrreh a woalth-aeoking animal dp\old of 
altruistic moth 


By bodily toil, labor exeeedmg far 
Their due proportion, under all the weight 
Of that injustice which upon ourselves 
100 Ourselves entail.” Such estimate to frame 
I chiefly looked (what need to look 
beyond f) 

Among the natural abodes of men, 

Fields with their rural works; recalled 
to mind 

My earliest notices, with these compared 
106 The observations made in later youth, 

And to that day continued —For, the time 
Had uever been when throes of mighty 
Nations 

And the world’s tumult unto me could 
yield. 

How far soe ’er transported and possessed, 
110 Pull measure of content, but still I craved 
An iniermmgling of distmct regards 
And truths of individual sympathy 
Nearer ourselves. Such often might be 
gleaned 

From the great City, else it must have 
proved 

To me a heart-depressmg wilderness; 

But much was wanting therefore did 1 
turn 

To you, ye pathways, and ye lonely roads, 
Sought you eniiched with everything I 
prized, 

With human kmdnesses and simple joys 

Oh! next to one dear state of bliss, 
vouchsafed 

Alas! to few in this untoward world, 

The bliss of walking daily in life’s pnme 
Through field or forest with the maid we 
love. 

While yet our heaits aie young, while yet 
we breathe 

125 }9’othing but happiness, in some lone nook, 
Deep vale, or anywhere, the home of both. 
From which it would be miseir to stir: 

Oh * next to such enjoyment of our youth. 
In my esteem, next to such dear delight, 

ISO Qf wandenng on from day to day 

Where 1 could meditate in peace, and cull 
Knowledge that step by step might lead 
me on 

To wisdom ; or, as lightsome as a bird 
Wafted upon the wind from distant lands. 
Smg notes of greeting to strange fields 
or groves, 

Which lacked not voice to welcome me in 
turn- 

And, when that pleasant toil had ceased 
to please, 

Converse with men, where if we meet a face 
We almodt meet a fnend, on naked heaths 
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With long long ways before, by cottage 
bench, 

Or well-apnng where the weaiy traveller 
rests. 

Who doth not love to follow with his eye 
The windings of a public wayt the sight, 
Familiar object as it is, bath wrought 

14S On my imagmation smce the mom 
Of childhood, when a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes, that cros^ 
The naked summit of a far-off hill 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 

160 i^e an mvitation into space 
Boundless, or guide into eternity 
Yes, something of the grandeur which 
invests 

The manner who sails the roanng sea 
Through storm and darkness, early in my 
mind 

166 Surrounded, too, the wanderers of the 
earth; 

Grandeur as much, and loveliness far more 
Awed have I been by strolling Bedlamites , 
From many other uncouth vagrants 
(pass!^ 

In fear) have walked with quicker step, 
but why 

ISO Take note of thisf When I began to 
enquire. 

To watch and question those I met, and 
speak 

Without reserve to them, the lonely roads 
Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 

166 Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears, 
revealed , 

There saw mto the depth of human souls, 
Souls that appear to have no depth at all 
To careless eyes. And— now convmced 
at heart 

How httle those formalities, to which 
With overweening trust alone we give 
The name of Education, have to do 
With real feelmg and just sense , how \am 
A correspondence with the talkmg world 
Proves to the most; and called to make 
good search 

176 If man’s estate, by doom of Nature yoked 
With toil, be therefore yoked with igno- 
rance. 

If virtue be indeed so hard to rear, 

And intellectual strength so rare a boon— 
I prized such walks still more, for there 
I found 

160 Hope to my hope, and to my pleasure 
peace 

And steadiness, and healing and repose 
To every angry passion. There T heard, 


From mouths of men obscure and lowly, 
truths 

Replete with honor; sounds in unison 
166 With loftiest promises of good and fair. 

There are who think that strong affec- 
tion, love 

Known by whatever name, is falsely 
deemed 

A gift, to use a term which they would use, 
Of vulgar nature; that its growth requires 
16® Retiiement, leisure, language purified 
By manners studied and elaborate. 

That whoso feels such passion in its 
strength 

Must live within the veiy light and air 
Of courteous usages refined by art. 

195 True IS it, where oppression worse than 
death 

Salutes the being at his birth, where grace 
Of culture hath been utterly unknown. 
And po^eity and labor in excess 
From day to day preoccupy the ground 
200 Of the affections, and to Nature’s self 
Oppose a deeper nature; there, indeed, 
Love cannot be; nor does it thrive with 
ease 

Among the close and overcrowded haunts 
Of cities, where the human heart is sick, 
6®6 And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed. 
—Yes, in those wanderings deeply did I 
feel 

How we mislead each other, above all, 
How books mislead us, seeking their re- 
ward 

From judgments of the wealthy Few, who 
see 

21® By artificial lights, how they debase 
The Many foi the pleasure of those Few , 
Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions, for the sake 
Of bemg miderslood at once, or else 
216 Through want of better knowledge in the 
heads 

That framed them; flattermg self-conceit 
with words. 

That, while they most ambitiously set forth 
Extnnsic differences, the outward marks 
Whereby society has parted man 
220 From man, neglect the universal heart. 

Here, calling up to mind what then I 
saw, 

A youthful traveller, and see daily now 
In the familiar circuit of my home, 

Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 
226 To Nature, and the power of human minds, 
To men as they are men within themselves 
How oft high set vice is performed witlun. 
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When all the external man la rude in 
ahow,— 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold, 
But a mere mountam chapel, that protecta 
Ita simple worshippers from sun and 
shower 

Of these, said I, shall be my song , of these, 
If future years mature me for the task, 
Will I record the praises, making verse 
-SB Deal boldly with substantial thmgs, m 
truth 

And sanctity of passion, speak of these. 
That justice may be done, obeisance paid 
Where it is due thus haply shall I teach. 
Inspire, through unadulterated ears 
2^0 Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope,— my 
theme 

No other than the very heart of man. 

As found among the best of those who 
live— 

Not unexalted by religious faith, 

Nor uninformed by books, good books, 
though few— 

In Nature’s piesence thence may I 
select 

Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight , 
And miserable love, that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that i^ounds 
Thcrefiom to human kind, and what we 
are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 
Where knowledge leads me it shall be 
my pnde 

That I have dared to tread this holy 
ground. 

Speaking no dieam, but things oraculai , 
Matter not lightly to be lieaid by those 
255 '^ho to the letter of the outward promise 
Do read the invisible soul, by men adroit 
111 speech, and for communion with the 
world 

Accomplished, minds whose faculties are 
then 

Most active when they are most eloquent, 
260 And elevated most when most admired. 
Men may be found of other mould than 
these, 

Who are their own upholders, to them- 
selves 

Encouragement, and energy, and will, 
Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively 
worts 

268 As native passion dictates. Others, too, 
There are among the walks of homely 
life 

Still higher, men for contemplation 
framed. 

Shy, and unpractised in the strife of 
phrase; 


Meek men, whose very souls perhaps 
would smk 

276 Beneath them, summoned to such inter- 
course : * 

Theirs is the language of the heavens, the 
power, 

The thought, the image, and the silent joy: 
Words are but under-agents in their souls; 
When they are grasping with their great- 
est stren^i, 

275 They do not breathe among them: this 
I speak 

In gratitude to God, Who feeds our hearts 
For His own service; knoweth, loveth us, 
When we are unregarded by the world. 

Also, about this time did I receive 
220 Convictions still more strong than hereto- 
fore, 

Not only that the inner frame is good, 
And graciously composed, but that, no less, 
Natuie tor all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 

225 The outside of her creatures, and to 
breathe 

Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of human life I felt that the array 
Ot act and ciicumstance, and visible form, 
Ib mainly to the pleasure of the mind 
290 What passion makes them; that mean- 
while the forms 

Of Nature have a passion in themselves. 
That intermingles with those works of man 
To which she summons him , although the 
works 

Be mean, hav e nothing lofty of their own , 
205 And that the Genius of the poet hence 
May boldly take his way among mankind 
Wherever Nature leads , that he hath stood 
By Nature’s side among the men of old, 
And so shall stand forever. Dearest 
fnend ’ 

300 Xf thou partake the animating faith 
That poets, even as prophets, each with 
each 

Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to 
perceive 

305 Objects unseen before, thou wilt not 
blame 

The humblest of this band who dares to 
hope 

That unto him hath also been voudisafed 
An insight that in some sort he possesses, 
A privilege whereby a work of his, 

310 Proceeding from a source of untaught 
things. 

Creative and enduring, may become 
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A power like one of Nature’s. To a hope 
Not less ambitious once among the wilds 
Of Barum’s Plain, ^ my youthful spirit 
was raibed ; 

>1B There, as 1 ranged at will the pastoral 
downs 

Trackless and smooth, or paced the hai'e 
white roads 

Lengthening in solitude their dreary line, 
Time with his retinue of ages fled 
Backwards, nor checked his flight until I 
saw 

820 Our dim ancestral Past in vision clear, 
Saw multitudes of men, and, here and 
there, 

A single Bnton clothed in wolf-skin vest, 
With shield and stone-axe, stnde across 
the wold ; 

The voice of spears was heard, the rattling 
spear 

^ Shaken by arms of mighty bone, in 
strength, 

Long mouldered, of barbaric majesty. 

1 called on Darkness— but before the won! 
Was uttered, midnight darkness seemed 
to take 

All objects from my sight; and lu! again 
The Desert visible by dismal flames , 

It 18 the sacnflcial altai , fed 
With Lving men— how deep the groans* 
the \ dice 

Of those that crowd the giant uickei* 
thnlls 

The monumental hillocks, and the pomp 

^ Is for both worlds, the living and the dead 
At other moments— (for through that 
wide waste 

Three summer days I roamed) where’er 
the Plain 

Was figured o’er with circles, lines, or 
mounds, 

That yet survive, a work, as some divme, 
Shap^ by the Druids, so to represent 
Their knowledge of the heavens, and image 
forth 

The constellations— gently was I charmed 
Into a waking dream, a reverie 
That, with believing eyes, where’er T 
turned, 

Beheld long-bearded teachers, with white 
wan^ 

Uplifted, pointing to the starry sky, 


* In 1793, Wordsworth roamed over Salisbarr 
Plain with bis friend, William Calvert See 
Wordaworth*a €MH and Harrow 
■Tbe ancient Dmids In Britain imprisoned 
human beings In giant Idols of wickerwork 
and burned them alive as saerUlces to the 
gods. (See Holmes’s Cwcor't Conqueat of 
Haul, 2nd ed, 88, 528, and Cmaar^ OaUw 
Wan.0,10.) 


Alternately, and plain below, while breath 
Of musie swayed their motions, and the 
waste 

Kej'oiced with them and me in t\vm* 
sounds. 

This for the past, and things that may 
be viewed 

Oi fancied in the obscurity of years 
From monumental hints and thou, 0 
friend ! 

Pleased with some luipremeditated strains* 
That served those wanderings to beguile, 
hast said 

r.56 then and there my mind had exercised 
Upon the vulgar forms of ])resent things, 
The acliial world of our familiar days. 
Yet higher power, had caught from them 
a tone, 

An image, and a charactei, by books 
5®® Not hitherto reflected Call we tlii^ 

A partial judgment— and yet why! for 
then 

We were as strangers and I may not 
speak 

Thus wrongfully of verse, however rude. 
Which on thy young imagination, trained 
In the great City, broke like light fioin fai 
Moreover, each man ’s Mind is to herself 
Witness and judge, and I remembei well 
That m life’s every-day appearances 
I seemed about this time to gain clear sight 
Of a new world— a world, too, that fit 
To be transmitted, and to other ejes 
Made visible, as ruled by those fixed lai^s 
Whence spiritual dignity originates. 
Which do both give it being and maintain 
A balance, an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within , 
The excellence, pure function, and best 
power 

Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 
inCHAEL 

A PASTORAL POEM 
1800 ISOO 

If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head 
Ghyll,» 

You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle, in such bold 
ascent 

'Tbe Deocriptii e Bkotchf, praised by Colcrlclae 
as tbe work of “a great and original pcN>tlc 

*l%^d*d not meet until 1797 

■ **A Otayll la a abort, and, for the moat part, a 
■teep, narrow valley, with a stream running 
through It.” — Wordsworth. 
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^ The pastoral mountains front you, face to 
face. 

But courage; for around that boisterous 
bi ook 

The mountains lin>o nil ojiened out tlieni' 
selves, 

And made a hidden ^ alley of their own 
No habitation can be seen , but they 
Who joumev thither find thenisehes alone 
With a few sheep, with locks and stones, 
and kites 

That overhead are sailiim in the sky 
It IS in truth an utter solitude. 

Nor sJioiild T hn\e made mention of this 
dell 

Blit for one oh.|o<*t which you ninrht pass 

Might see and notice not Beside the brook 
A]»peiiiN a st mauling heap of unhewn 
stones * 

And to that simple object appertains 
A stoiv— iinenriched with strange events, 
20 Yet not unfit, 1 dmii, tor the fireside, 

Or foi the aiimmer shade It was the fiih<^ 
Of those domestic tales that spake to me 
Of shepheids, dw^elleis in the valleys, men 
Whom I ahend> loved,— not ^enIv 
25 For their ow»n sakes, hut for tlie fields and 
hills 

Wheie was then occupation and abode 
And hence this tale, while I w’ns yet a boy 
Careless of books, yet hu\ ina felt the powei 
Of Natuiv, hv the gentle airency 
50 Of iiatuial ohjccts, led me on to teel 
For passions tluit w’eie m»t my oAvn, and 
think 

(At landoin and mipeifectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human lite 
Theiefoie, although ir be a hisloiy 
55 Homelv and lude, I will i elate the same 
For the delicht of a few» natuial hearts. 
And, with yet foiidei feeling, loi the sake 
Of j^oiithful poets, who among these hills 
Will he my second self when I nni gone 

<0 I’pon the forost-side in Giasineie Vale 
Theie dwelt a shepherd. Michael was his 
name , 

An old man, stout of heart, and strong of 
limb 

His hodilx f I nine had been from youth to 
age 

Of an unusual strength • his mind was keen, 
^5 Intense, and frugal, apt tor all affairs, 
And in his shepheid’s calling he was 
piompt 

And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all 
winds, 


Of blasts of every tone; and oftentimes, 

50 When others heeded not, he heard the south 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipeis on distant Highland hills 
The shepherd, at such wammg, of his flock 
Hcthoiight him, and he to himself would 

fii “The winds aie now dexising woik foi 
me’’’ 

And, truly, at all times the stoim, that 
drives 

The traveller to a sheltei, summoned him 
Tp to the mountains he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

^0 That came to him, and left him, on the 
heights. 

So In^ed he till his eightieth yeai was past. 
And grossly that man eiiw, who should 
suppose 

That the green valleys, and the streams 
and rocks, 

Were thing«« indifferent to the shepherd’s 
thoughts 

55 Fields, where with cheeiful spirits he had 
bieathed 

The common an , hills, which with vigor- 
ous step 

He had so often climbed, which had im- 
pressed 

So many mcidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear, 
Which, like a brook, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, w^hom he had saved. 
Had fed or sheltered, Imking to such acts 
The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fields, those hills— what could they 
less f— had laid 

75 Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The ])leasuie xxiiich there is in life itself 

His days had not been passed in single- 
ness 

His helpmate w^as a comely matron, old— 

5® Though younger than himself full twenty 
years 

She was a woman of a stimiig life, 
Whose heai t was in her house * two wheels 
she had 

Of antique form, this large, for spinning 
w*ool; 

That small, for flax; and, if one wheel 
bad rest, 

55 It was because the other was at work 
The pair bad but one inmate in their 
house, 

An only child, who had been bom to them 
"When Michael, telling o’er his years, 
began 
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To deem that he was old,— in sliepherd’s 
phrase, 

With one foot in the gn^ve. This only son, 
Wi^ two brave sheep-dogs tned m many 
a storm, 

The one of an inestimable worth, 

Made all their household I may truly sa}^ 
That they were as a proveib in the vale 
33 For endless industry. Wlien day was gone, ^3' 
And from their occupations out of doors 
The son and father weie come home, e\en 
then, 

Their laboi did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly snpper-board, and 
there, 

^30 Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed ^^3 
milk, 

Sat round the basket piled with oaten 
cakes, 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet 
when the meal 

Was ended, Luke (foi the son was 
nam^ ) 

And his old father both betook themselves 

105 To such convenient woik as might employ ^^3 
Their hands by the fireside, peihaps to 
card 

Wool for the housewife's spindle, or re- 
pair 

Some injur> done to sickle, flail, or scythe. 

Or other inii>leiiieiit of house or field 

* ISO 

113 Down fioni the ccihnu, b^ tiie chim- 
ney's edge, 

That in our ancient uncouth countiy style 
With huge and black ]iioiectum o\ei- 
browisl 

Large space beneath, as dul> as the light ^35 
Of day grew dim the housewife hung a 
lamp, 

113 An aged utensil, which had j>ei formed 
Service b^ond all others of its kind 
Early at evenmg did it bum— and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, ^3® 
Which, going h\ fiom yrai to veai, had 
found, 

133 And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with 
hopes, 

Living a life of eager indust ly. 

And now, when Luke had reached hts 

eighteenth year, 1*3 

There by the light of this old lamp they 
sate, 

136 Father and aon, while far into the night 
The housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer 
dies. 


This light was famous in its neighborhood. 
And was a public symbol of the life 
That thrifty pair bad lived. For, as it 
chanced, 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north 
and south, 

High mto Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raise, 
And westwaid to the \illage near the lake, 
And from this constant light, so regular, 
And so far seen, the house itself, by all 
Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 
Both old and young, was named the 

EVENING STAR 

Thus In mg on through such a length 
of years, 

The shepherd, if he loved himself, must 
needs 

Have loved his helpmate, but to Mi- 
chael's heart 

This son of his old age was yet more 
dear— 

Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spint that blindly works in the 
blood of all— 

Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That eaiih can offer to declining man, 
Bniigs hope with it, and forwai^-looking 
thoughts, 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
Ills heart and his heart 's joy ’ For often- 
times 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female sei \ ice; not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
To acts of iencleiness, and he had rocked 
His cradle, as w ith a woiiibii 's gentle hand. 

And m a later time, ere yet the boy 
Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love, 
Albeit of a stem unbending mind, 

To have the young one in liis siglit, when 
be 

Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s 
stool 

Sate with a fettered sheep before him 
stretched 

Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth 
of shade, 

Chosen for the shearer’s eovert from the 
sun, 

Thence m our rustic dialect was called 
THE CLIPPING TREE, a name which yet it 
bears. 
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There, while ihey two were sitting in the 
diade, 

With others round them, earnest all and 
blithe, 

Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 
175 3 y catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath 
the shears. 

And when by Hea\eii’h good giai'C the 
boy giew up 

A healthy lad, and earned in his cheek 
Two steady loses that \icrc five j’ears old, 
Then Michael fioin a uiniei coppice cut 
With hiB own hand a sapling, which he 
hooped 

With iron, making it thioughout in all 
Due requisites a perfect shepheid’s staff, 
And ga\e it to the hoy, wherewith equip! 
He ns a watchman oftentimes placed 
At gate or gap. to stem <ir tuin the flock, 
And, to hi*^ otiicc prematuiel> called. 
There stood the uicliin, as you will divine, 
Something between a hindiance and a 
help , 

And loi this cause not always, I believe, 
Hec*ei\ing from bis fatlier hue of praise, 
Though nought was left undone which 
staff, or voice, 

Or looks, 01 threatening gestuies, could 
peifoim 

Dut sofiii a'^ Luke, full ten years old, 
could stand 

Agam^t the moniitam blasts, and to the 
heights. 

Not feanng toil, noi length of wcaiy ua.vs. 
He with his father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That ohiects which the shephcid loved 
befoie 

200 Were dealer nowT that from the boy 
theie came 

Feelings and emanations— thincs which 
weie 

Light to the snn and music to the wind ; 
And that the old man ’s heart seemed bom 
again f 

Thus in his father's sight the hoy grew 
up- 

And now, when he had reached his eigh- 
teenth year, 

He was his eomfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household 
lived 


From day to day, to Michael’s ear there 
came 

Distressful tidings. Long l^fore the time 
Of which I speak, the shepherd bad been 
bound 

In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means. 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had prest upon him ; and old Michael now 
215 Was summoned to dischaige the forfeiture, 
A giievous penalty, but little less 
Thun half his substance This unlooked- 
for claim, 

At the flist beanng, foi a moment took 
More hope out of his bfe than he sup- 
posed 

Tliat any old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had armed himself with 
strength 

To look his trouble in the face, it seemed 
The shepherd ’s sole resource to sell at once 
A poition of his patrimonial fields 
225 lesolve; he thought 

again. 

And Ins heart failed him. Isabel,” said 
he, 

Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
*‘1 have been toiling more than seventy 
years. 

And m the open sunshine of God’s love 
220 lla\c we all lived, vet, if these fields 
of ours 

Should pa^** into a stran&ei ’s hand, I think 
That I could not he quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot ; the sun himself 
^ lias scarcely been more diligent than I; 

235 And I have lived to be a tool at last 
To my own family An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and, if he were not false, 
Theie are ten thousand to whom loss like 
this 

2^® Had been no sonow I foigree him, — ^but 
’Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus 

”TMien I began, niv pin pose was to 
speak 

Of remedies and of a cheerful hope 
Our Luke shall leave us Isabel , the land 
2^5 Shall not go from us, and it shall be fiee. 
He shall possess it. fiee as is the wind 
That ]»nsses over it We have, thou 
know ’st. 

Another kinsman— he will be oui fnend 
In this distress He is a prosperous man. 
250 Thriving in trade— and Luke to him shall 
go. 

And with his kinsman’s help and his own 
thrift 
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He quokly will repair this loss, and then 
He may i^nm to us. If here he stay, 
What ean be donet Where every one is 
peer, 

What can be gainedt’’ 

265 At this the old man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mmd 
Was busy, lookmg back mto past times. 
^^There’s Richard Bateman,'' thought she 

to herself, 

*'He was a pansh-boy— at the church-door 

MO They made a gathering for him, shillmgs, 
pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbors 
bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar's 
wares; 

And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
Beyond the seas, where he grew won- 
drous nch, 

And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And, at his birth-place, built a chapel 
floored 

270 marble, which he sent from foreign 
land&” 

These thoughts, and many others of like 
sort. 

Passed quickly through the mind of 
Isabel, 

And hei face biightened The old man 
was glad, 

And thus resumed*— "Well, Isabel* this 
scheme 

276 These two days has been meat and drink 
to me. 

Far more than we ha\e lost is left us yet. 

—We have enough— I wish indeed that I 
Were younger,— but this hope is a good 
hope. 

Make ready Luke’s best gaiments, of the 
best 

260 Buy for him more, and let us send him 
forUi 

Tomorrow, or the next day, or tonight . 
—If he could go, the boy should go to- 
night " 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields 
went forth 

With a light heart The housewife foi 
five days 

266 Was restless mom and night, and all day 

long 

Wrought on with her best fingers to pre- 
pare 

Things needful for (he journey of her son 


But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her m her work : for, when she lay 
By Michael’s side, she through the last 
two nights 

Heard him, how he was troubled in his 
sleep ; 

And when they rose at morning she could 
see 

That all his hopes were gone That day 
at noon 

She said to Luke, while they two by them- 
selves 

Were silting at the door, "Thou must not 
go: 

We have no other child but thee to lose, 
None to lemenibei— do not go away, 

For if thou leave thy father he will die." 
The youth made answer with a jocund 
voice, 

And Isabel, when tJie had told her fears, 
Recoveied heart That evening her best 
fare 

Did she bung forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire 

With daylight Isabel resumed hoi woik, 
And all the ensuing week the house ap- 
peared 

As cheerful as u grove in spring at length 
The expected letter fiom then kinsman 
came, 

With kind BBSuraiices tliat he viotild do 
His utmost for the welfare of the boy, 

To which, requests wcie added, that ioith- 
with 

He might be sent to him Ten times or 
more 

The letter was read ovei , Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbors 
round; 

Noi was there at that tmie on Enulisli 
land 

A prouder heart than Luke 's When Isabel 
Had to her house letuined, the old man 
said, 

"He shall depait tonioiiow." To this 
w’oid 

The housevufo answered, talking niucli of 
thiinrs 

Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease 

Near the tumultuous Ynook of Oieen- 
head Ghyll, 

In that deep vallev, Michael had designed 
To build a i^eepfold ; and, before he heard 
Tlie tidings of his melancholy loss, 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 
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A heap of stoneBi which by the etreamlet’a 


Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening hitherward he 
walked: 

And soon as they had reached the place 
he stoppeo. 

And thus the old man spake to him:— 
*‘My son, 

Tomorrow thou wilt leave me: with full 
heart 

I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 

MB And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histones, ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should 
toi^h 

On thmgs thou canst not know of.— After 
thou 

840 First cam’st into the world— as oft befalls 
To new-born infants — thou didst sleep 
away 

Two days, and blessings from thy father’s 
longue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed 
on, 

And still I loved thee with increasing love. 

MO Never to Ining ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First utteiing, without words, a natural 
tune ; 

While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy 
joy 

Sing at thy mother’s breast. Month fol- 
lowed month, 

300 And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains, else 1 think that 
thou 

Hadbt been brought up upon thy father’s 
knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke; among 
these hills, 

As well thou knowebt, in us the old and 
young 

303 Have played togethei, nor with me didst 
thou 

Ijack any pleasuie winch a boy can 
know ” 

Luke had a manly heart , but at these 

WOldb 

He sobbed aloud The old man grasped 
his hand, 

And said, ^*Nay, do not take it so— I see 

300 That these are things of which I need not 
speak. 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good father: and herem 
1 hut lepay a gift which I myself 


Received at others’ hands; for, though 
now old 

300 Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me m my 
youth. 

Both of them sleep together: here they 
lived, 

As all their forefathers had done, and, 
when 

At length their time was come, they were 
not loth 

370 To give their bodies to the family mould 
1 w^ed that thou shouldst live the life 
they lived, 

But ’tis a long time to look back, my son. 
And see so little gam from threescore years. 
These fields were burthened when they 
came to me; 

376 Till I was forty years of age, not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

1 toiled and toiled; God blessed me in 
my work, 

And till these three weeks past the land 
was free. 

—It looks as if it never could endure 
330 Another master Heaven forgive me, 
Luke, 

If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go.” 

At this the old man paused , 
Then, pointing to the stones near whidi 
they stood, 

Thus, after a short silence, he resumed 
385 <<ThiB wasa work for us; and now, my son, 
It is a work for me. But, lay one stone— 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thme own 
hands 

Nay, boy, be of good hope;- we both may 
live 

To see a better day At eighty-four 
330 I still am strong and hale;— do thou thy 
part; 

1 will do mine.— I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to 
thee 

Up to the heights, and in among the 
storms, 

Will I without thee go again, and do 
336 All works which I was wont to do alone, 
Befoie I knew thy face —Heaven bless 
thee, boy ! 

Thy heart these two weeks has been beat- 
mg fast 

With many hopes; it diould be so— yes— 
yes- 

I knew that thou couldst never have a 
wish 

400 To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound 
to me 
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Only by links of love : when thou art gone. 
What will be left to us I— But I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the comer-«tone, 
As I requested; and hereafter, Luke, 

405 When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, thmk of me, my son, 
And of this moment; hither turn thy 
thoughts, 

And Ood will strengthen thee * amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy fathers 
lived. 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Besto them in good deeds. Now, fare 
thee well— 

When thou return ’st, thou m this place 
wilt see 

A work which is not here : a covenant 
415 »Twill be between us, but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 
And bear thy memory with me to the 
grave '' 

The shepherd ended here, and Luke 
stooped down. 

And, as his father had requested, laid 
^20 The first stone of the sheepfold At the 
sight 

The old man’s gnef broke from him, to 
his heart 

He pressed his son, he kiss^ him and 
wept; 

And to the house together they returned 
— Hu^ed was that house in peace, or 
seemmg peace, 

426 Ere the night fell '—with morrow’s dawn 
the boy 

Began his journey, and, when he had 
reach^ 

The public way, he put on a bold face, 
And all the neighbors, as he passed their 
doors. 

Came forth with wishes and with farewell 
prayers, 

4S0 followed him till he was out of sight 

A good report did tiom their kinsman 
come, 

Of Luke and his well-domg* and the boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous 
news, 

Which, as the housewife phrased it, were 
throughout, 

42* ^^The prettiest letters that were ever 
seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing 
hearts. 

So, many months passed on* and once 

again 


The shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts; and 
now 

440 Sometimes when he could find a leisure 
hour 

He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the sheepfold. Meantime 
Luke began 

To slacken in his duty, and, at length. 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 
440 To evil courses * ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that be was driven at last 
To seek a hidmg place beyond the seas 

There is a comfort in the strength of 
love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
460 Would overset the biam^i oi bienk the 
heart. 

I have conversed with more than one who 
well 

Remember the old man, and what he was 
Yeaib aftei he had heaid this heavy news 
His bodily frame had been from youth to 
age 

465 Of an unusual strength Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and 
cloud, 

And listened to the wind, and, as befoie, 
Performed all kinds of laW for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inhentance 
46® And to that hollow dell fiom time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
Hib flock had need ’Tis not forgotten 
yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man— and ’tis believed by all 
465 That many and many a day he thither went, 
And nevei lifted iqi a single stone 

There, by the sheepfold, sometimes was 
he seen 

Sittmg alone, or with his faithful dog. 
Then old, beside him, lying at his feet 
470 The length of full seven years, from time 
to time. 

He at the building of this sheepfold 
wrought. 

And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her husband* at her death the 
estate 

476 Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 
The cottage which was hamed the eve- 
ning STAR 

Is gone— the ploughshare has been through 
the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have 
been wrought 
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In all the neighborhood yet the oak is 
left 

That grew beside their door; and the 
remains 

Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Oreen-head 
Ghyll. 

IT WAS AN APBIL MOBNING 
1800 1800 

It was an April morning* fresh and clear 
The nvuiet, delighting in its strength, 
Ban with a young man ’h speed , and yet 
the voice 

Of waters which the winter had supplied 
B Was softened down into a venial tone 
The spiiit of enjoyment and desire, 

And hopes and wishe««, from all hving 
thmgs 

Went circling, like a multitude of sounds 
The budding gfroves seemed eager to urge 
on 

The steps of June ; as if their various hues 
Were only hindrances that stood between 
Them and their object but, meanwhile, 
prevailed 

Such an entire contentment in the air 
That esery naked ash, and tardy tiee 
IB Yet leafless, showed as if the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day 
Were native to the summei —Tp thebtook 
I roamed in the con fusion of m> heart. 
Alive to all things and forgetting all 
At length I to a sudden turning came 
In this continuous glen, where down a rock 
The stream, so ardent in its couise betoie 
Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that 
all 

Which I till then had heaid appealed the 
voice 

BB Of common pleasure, beast and bud, the 
lamb. 

The shepbeid’s dog, the linnet and the 
thrush. 

Vied with this waterfall, and made a song 
Which, while I listened, <3«cnied like the 
wild growth 

Or like some natural pioduce of the an, 

BO That could not cease to be. Green leaves 
were here ; 

But 'twas the foliage of the rocks— the 
buvh. 

The yew, the holly, and the bright green 
thorn, 

With hanging islands of resplendent furze * 
And on a summit, distant a short space, 

BB By any who should look beyond the dell 
A single mountain-cottage might be seen 
I goz^ and gazed, and to myself I said, 


*^Our thoughts at least are ours; and this 
wild nook, 

My Emma,^ I will dedicate to thee.” 

^0 — Soon did the spot become my other 
home, 

My dwelling, and my out-of-dnors abode. 
And of the shepherd who have seen me 
there. 

To whom I sometimes m our idle talk 
^ Have told this fancy, two or three, perhaps, 
**** Years after we are gone and in our grayes, 
When th^r have cause to speak of this 
wild place. 

May call it by the name of ehha’s dbll. 

’TIS SAID THAT SOME HAVE DIED 
FOB LOVE 
1800 ISOU 

’Tis said that some have died for love; 
And heie and there a churchyard grave 
is tound 

In the cold noith’s unhalloived gtound, 
Because the wretched man himself had 
slain, 

B His love was such a grievous pam. 

And there is one whom I five years have 
known, 

He dwells alone 

Upon Helvellyn 's side 

He loved- the pietty Baibara died. 

And thus he makes his moan 
Three yeais had Barbara in her grave been 
laid 

When tluis his moan he made 

”Oh, move, thou Cottage, from behind that 
oak’ 

^ ()i let the aged tree upiooted he, 

That in sonic other way yon smoke 
, May mount into the sky ! 

The clouds pass on , they from the heavens 
depart 

1 look— the sky is empty spaee, 

I know not what I trace, 

But when I cease to look, my hand is on 
my heart. 

”0’ what a weight is in these shades’ 
Ye Leaves, 

That murmur once so dear, when will it 
cease? 

Your sound luy heait of rest bereaves, 

It robs my heart of peace. 

BB Thou Thrush, that singest loud— and loud 
and free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit ; 

Or sing another song, or choose another 
tree 

‘ \ name given to Wordsworth*** sister Dorothy 
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‘‘Boll back, bweei Rill* back to tliy 
mountain-bounds, 

And there forever be thy waters chained * 
For thou dost haunt the nii witli sounds 
That cannot be sustained , 

If still beneath that puie-tiee’s lagged 
bough 

Headlong yon wateiiall must eonie, 

■**** Oh let It then he dumb * 

Be anything, sweet Rill, but that which 
thou art now 

^‘Thoii Eglantine, so biight with huiiii> 
showeib, 

Pioud as a rainbow spanning half the vale, 
Thou one fair shrub, oh * she<1 thy floweis. 
And stir not in the gale. 

For thus to see thee nodding in the an , 

To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, 
Thus use and thus descend,— 

Distuibs me till the sight is nioie than I 
can beai ’’ 

The man who makes this fevei ish complaint 
Is one of giant statute, who could dance 
Equipped from head to foot in iron mail 
Ah gentle Love * if ever thought was thine 
To store up kindled houis for me, thy face 
Tuni from me, gentle I^\e* nor let me 
walk 

AVitliin the sound oi Ennnu’s aoicc, not 
know 

Such happinev«« a*^ I have known today 
THE EXCURSION 

J79518H 1814 

From Book I The Wwdekkk 
1795-1801 1814 

Twas summer, and the sun had mounted 
high 

Suiithwaid the laiidsc^ape indistinct K 
glared 

Through a pale steam, but all the iioitliein 
down**, 

111 cleuiest All ascending, shuued iei off 
A surface dappled o ’er with shadows tlnug 
Fioin brooding clouds, shadows that lav 
in spots 

Detei mined and unmoved, with steadi 
beams 

Of bright and pleasant sunshine intei- 
posed. 

To him most ])lensaiit who on MiJt cool 
moss 

1** Extends his caieless limbs along the fionl 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ccihns 
casts 

A twilight of its own. an ample shade. 


Wbei'e the wien warbles, while the dream- 
ing man, 

Half eonseious of the soothmg melody, 
With side-long eye looks out upon the 
scene, 

power of that impending covert, 
throw n 

To finer distance Mine was at that hour 
Far other lot, yet with good hope that soon 
Tiidei a shade as grateful I should find 
Rest, and be welcomed there to Ineliei joy. 
Acioss a baie, wide Common I was toiling 
Witli languid steps that by the slippeiy 
tuif 

Were baffled ; noi could my weak arm dis- 
perse 

The host of insects gatheiing round my 
face, 

And ever with me as T paced along 

Upon that open niooilaiid stood u glo^e. 
The wished-for poit to which mv course 
was bound 

Tliitliei I came, and tlieie, amid the 
gloom 

Spicad by a biotheihoud of Iult> elms, 

55 Appealed a luofless hut , fcmi nuked walls 
That stared upon each olhei *—1 looked 
round, 

And to my wish and to mv hope espunl 
The friend I sought, a man of lexeieml 
age, 

But stout and hale, foi lra\el uninipaircHl 
5^ There was he seen upon the eottage-bencli. 
Recumbent in the shade, ns if asleep, 

An irun-pointcd staff Ib> at liis mde 


Supine the Wandeiei lax. 
Ills eyes as if in diowsmess half shut, 

^^5 The shadows of the bieezy elms abo\e 
Dappling his face He had not heard the 
sound 

Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Uiinotic^ did I stand some minutes’ space 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
4 <6 Was moist with water-drops, ns if the 
' bum 

Had newly Bcooi>ed a running stream. Tie 
rose, 

And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, “ ’Tis,” said 1, “a biiriiiiig 
* day 

My lips are patched w'lth thirst, but you, 
it seems, 

iinve somewhere found relief ” He, at 
the word, 

Poinling towards a sweet-briar, bade me 
climb 
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The fence where that aspiring; shrub ^ 
looked out 

Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted 
weeds 

Maiked with the steps of those, whom, 
as they jiassed. 

The uonseberiy tiees that shot in long lank ^ 
slips, 

Or ciiiiantR, hanging from then leafless 
stems, 

In s<«anty stiings, hud tempted to oVilenp 
The biokeii wall 1 looker] awmiid. tind 
theie, 

4b0 'Where two tall hedae-H)ws of lliiek uidet 
boughs ^ 

•loiiiu<l 111 a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shioiuh*d with willow-flow eis and ]dtiiin 
leni 

^\\ thlist I slaked, citul. tioni Ihe (lie<>iless 
s)>ot 

ifhdiawiim, sfiaiuhtw«i\ to the shade le- 
t 111 lied 

\\ heie sate tlie old nuiii on the eottage- 
bencli, 

And. while, lK*side him, with une<i\eied 
head. 

I yet wa- standing, tieel\ to resinie, 

And cool iny temples ni tlie fanning an. 
Thus did he s|K‘ak see aioutid me 

heie 

Things wludi ,>ou eunnot see we die, iii\ *’ 
f 1 lend, 

Noi we alone, lint that wlneli en<li man 
lo\ed 


^ In inoital stillness, and they ministeied 
To human comfoil Stooping down to 
dunk, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone 1 espied 
The useless fiagment of a w^oodeu bowl, 
Gieen with the moss of jeai’s, and subject 
only 

To the soil handling oi the eleiiienis 
Theie let it lie — how tindish are such 
thoughts' 

Foigixe them, — ne\cM— ne\ei did mj steps 
Appioaeh this dooi hut she wlio dwelt 
within 

A daiightei ’s welcome ga\e me, and I Io\ed 
her 

^ As iii> ow II eliiid Oh, sii ! the good die 
Hist, 

And thp\ whose health aic di\ as siiniiiiei 
dust 

Hum to tJie soc^kel Maii> a passeiigei 
Hath blessed pool Alaigaiet loi hei gentle 
IcKiks, 

WIicMi she ii])held Ihe eool leheshmeiit 
diawn 

^ Fioni that ioisakeii spiiiig, and no one 
V came 

But he w'as welcome, no one went away 
But that it schemed she lo\ed Inin She is 
dead, 

The light extinguished ot hei lonely hut, 
The hut itself abandoned to decay, 

^ And she ioi gotten in Hie cjiiiet gia\e. 

“ I speak,” I on mined he, ”of one whose 
stock 


And piized in his peiuiiai nook ot eaith Ol mi tues bloomed licnenth this lowly loof 

Dies with him, oi i> (hanged and \eiy She was a woman of a steady mind, 

Mioii ^ Tendei and deep in hei excess ol love , 

Exeii ol the good is no nienioiial left Not speaking much, }>leased lathei with 

I7’i —The jioets, in then elegies and song^ thejox 

T^anienting the depaited, call the gioxes. Of her own thoughts by some especial 
They call upon the hills and sti earns to caie 

nicmin. Her temper had been iianied, as if to make 

And senseless locks, nor idly, loi they A being, who bv adding love to peace 
s|>eak. , Might li\e on earth a life of ha]ipiness 

In these then invoeations xvith a xoice Hei xvedded pailner lacked not on his side 

Oliedieiit to the slicing cieatixc powder The humble woith that satisfied bei heait 

Of human ]iassion Syinpatliies Ibeie aie FVugal, affectionate, soliei, and willial 

Moie tranquil, yet peihnps of kindiecl Keenly industrious She with pi ide would 

biith, tell 

That steal ii|M)n the medilutne mind, ^ That he was often seated at his loom. 

And glow with thought Beside yon In siiininer, eie the niowei was abroad 

spring T stcKid, Among the dewy grass,— in eaily spring. 

And eyed its w^nteis till wc seemed to feel Ere the last star had vanished — Tliey who 
One sadness, they and I For them a bond passed 

Of brothel hood is broken - time lias be At evening, from behind the gnulen fence 
When, every day, the touch of human hand Might hear his busy spade, wlneli be would 
Dislodged the natural sleep that hinds ply, 

them lip ™ Aftei his daily w-oik, until the light 
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Had failed, and every leaf and flower were 
lost 

In the dark hedges. So their days were 
spent 

In peace and comfort; and a pretty boy 
Was their best hope, next to the Ood in 
heaven. 

585 <*Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scaicely bear it now in mind, there 
came 

Two blighting season^ when the fieldb were 
left 

With half a har^’est It pleased Heaven to 
add 

A worse affliction in the plague of Avai 
540 Thig happy land was btncken to the heart ’ 
A wanderer then among the cottngps, 

1, with my fi eight of wmter lainient, saw 
The hardships of that season many iieh 
Sank down, as in a dieani, among the poor. 
And of the pool did iiiany cease to be. 

And then ]>laee knew lliein not Mean- 
while, abi idged 

Of daily comforts, gladly leconciled 
To nuiueions self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calami- 
tous yeara 

550 With cheerful ho|)e, until the second 
autumn. 

When her life’s heljnnate on a sick-bed la\ . 
Smitten with perilous fe\ei In disease 
He lingered long, and, when his stiength 
returned, 

He found the little he had stoied, to meet 
BBS The hour of accident or crippling age. 

Was all consumed. A second infant lum 
Was added to the troubles of a time 
Tjaden, for them and all of their degiee, 
With caie and sorrow: shoals of artisans 
BW From ill-requited labor turned adnft 
Sought daily bread from public chanty. 
They, and their wives and children— hap- 
pier far 

Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedge-rows, or the 
kite 

565 Tliat makes her dwelling on the mountain 
locks* 

''A sad re\eise it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in 
peace, 

This lonely cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
B7B That had no mirth in them ; or with his 
knife 

Carved uncouth flgnres on the heads of 
sticks— 


Then, not less idly, sought, through every 
nook 

In bouse or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament; and with a strange, 
^B Amusing, yet uneasy, novelty, 

He mingled, where he might, the various 
tasks 

Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
Rut this endured not ; his good humor soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And n 901*0 temper : day by day he drooped. 
And he would leave his work— and to the 
town 

Would turn without an errand his slack 
steps; 

Or wander hei e and there among the fields. 
^B One while he would speak lightly of his 
babes. 

And with a ciucl tongue at othei times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy 
And ’twas a iiieful thing to see the looks 
Of the pi»oi* innocent children ‘Eveij 
smile,’ 

Said Maigaiet to me, here beneath these 
tiees, 

‘Made mv heart bleed ’ ” 

At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms 
He said, “ ’Tis now the houi of deepert 
noon 

At this still seatson of lepose and peace, 
This hoiii when all things which are not at 
lest 

Aie cheeiful, while this multitude of flics 
With tuneful hum is filling all the air, 

Why should a tear be on an old man’s 
check 1 

Why should we thus, w'llh an uiitow^aid 
mind, 

And in the weakness of humanity, 

From natural wisdom turn our hearts 
away; 

To natural comforts shut our eyes and 
ears; 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of natni*e with our restless 
thoughts T” 

B He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone : 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection ; and that simple tale 
B Passed from my mind like n forgotten 
sound. 

A while on trivial things we held discount. 
To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
T thought of that poor woman 09 of one 
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Whom I had known and loved. He had 
rehearsed 

Her homely tale with such familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present; and, attention now re- 
laxed, 

A heart-felt chilliness crept along my veins 
•20 I rose, and, having left the breezy shade, 
Stood dnnking comfort from the warmei 
sun, 

That had not cheered me long— ere, looking 
round 

Upon that tranquil ruin, I letumed, 

And begged of the old man that, for my 
cake, 

He would remime his stoiy 

He replied, 

''It were a wantoiiness and would demand 
Severe leproof, if we weie men whose 
hearts 

Could hold \ain dalliam^e i^ith the miseiy 
Even of the dead , contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By rcasbn, bai len of all future good 
But we ha\e known (hat (heie. is often 
found 

In mournful thoughts, and always might 
be found, 

A power to viitue fiiendl> , weie’t not »*o, 
1 am a dreamci among men, indeed 
An idle dreamer’ 'Tis a common tale, 

An ordinary sorrow of man ’s life, 

A tale of silent suiTeiing, hardly clothed 
In bodily foini —But without iuitlici bid- 
ding 

I wull proceed 

While thus it faied with them, 
To w’honi this cottage, till those hapless 
years, 

Had been a blessM home, it w*as my chance 
To travel in a country far remote , 

And when thesi* lofty elms once moie ap- 
peared 

24B Wliat pleasant ex)HKdalions luied me on 
O'er the flat Coninion ’—With quick step I 
reached 

The threshold, lifted with light hand the 
lat^ ; 

But, when I enteied, Margaret looked at 
me 

A little while, then turned her head away 
2B0 Speechless,— and, sitting down upon a 
chair, 

Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 

Nor how to speak to her. Poor wretch ! at 
last 

• She rose from olf her seat, and then, — 0 
sirl 


1 cannot tell how she pronounced my 
name*— 

ess With fervent love, and with a face of gnef 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 
If I had seen her husband As she spaira 
A strange surprise and fear came to my 
heart, 

660 Nor had I powei to answer eie she told 
That he had disappeared— not two months 
gone. 

He left his house two wretched days had 
past, 

And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Withm her chamber easement idie espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet hei waking eyes This trembhngly 
8he opened— found no wilting, but beheld 

670 Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 

SiUei and gold. ' T shuddeicd at the sight,’ 
Said Maigaict, 'for I knew it was his hand 
That must have placed it there, and ere 
that day 

Was ended, that long anxious day, T 
learned, 

675 Pi jiin one w ho b> my husband had been seni^ 
With the sad news, that he had joined a 
troop 

Of soldiera, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thus— he could not gather 
heart 

To lake a farewell of me, for he feared 
That I shniiUl follow with my babes, and 
sink 

Beneath the misei> of that wandennglife ’ 

"This tale did Margaret tell with many 
tears: 

And, when she ended, 1 had little power 
To give her comfort, and was glad to take 
Such words of hope from her own mouth 
as ser\*ed 

To eheei us both But long we had not 
talked 

Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts. 
And with a brighter eye bhe looked around 
As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 

•90 We parted — ’Twas the time of early 
spring; 

I left her busy with her garden tools; 

And well lemember, o’ei that fence she 
looked, 

And, while I paced along the foot- way path, 
Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 

695 With tender cheerfulness, and writh a voice 
That seemed the very sound of happy 
thoughts. 
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roved o’er many a hill and many a 
dale, 

With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood and many an open 
ground, 

In Runshme and in shade, in wet and fan, 
Diooping or blithe of heart, a«i might be- 
fall. 

My best companions now the dri\4ng wind**. 
And now the Mn»tting brooks’^ and whm- 
peinig tiees, 

And now the music of my own sad steps, 
706 With many n short-ll^ed thought that 
passed between, 

And disappeared 

I journeyed back this wa\ , 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the 
\\heat 

Was yellow , and the soft and bladed glass, 
Sprmging afresh, had o’er the hay-field 
spread 

Its tendei vei^ute At the door arrived. 

I found that she was absent. In the ohadc, 
Wheie now we sit, I waited her return. 

Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its costomaiy look,‘~only, it seemed, 

713 The honeysuckle, crowding round the 
, porch, 

Hung down in heawr tufts, and that 
blight weed, 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window’s edge, profusely giew, 
Blinding the lower panes I turned aside, 
720 And 8trolle<l into her garden It appealed 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pnde of neatness Daisy-floweis and 
thrift 

Had broken then trim border-lines, and 
straggled 

O’er paths they used to deck* canintion** 
once 

725 Pnzed for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting sup- 
port 

The cumbrous bind-wecd. with its wi oaths 
and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows' of 
peas, 

720 And dragg^ them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
Was wasted —Back T turned my restless 
steps, 

A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I 
sought. 

He said that she was used to ramble far — 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 
725 I gat with sad impatience. From within 
> Bnras, Tn WlUfnm Ptmpfon, S7 


Her sobtaxy mfant cried aloud; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self- 
stilled. 

The voice was silent. From the bench 1 
lose, 

But neither could di\eit nor soothe niy 
thoughts 

7^0 The spot, though fair, was veiy desolate— 
The longei T lemained, more desolate 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The comer stones, on either side the poich. 
With dull led stains discolored, and stuck 
o’er 

"•IS With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the 
sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 
Familial b, and found a couchmg-place 
K\cii at her threshold Deepei shadows 
fell 

From these tall elms, the cottage-clock 
struck eight 

750 j turned, and sau her distant a few steps 
Her face was pale and thin— her figure, 
too, 

Was changed As she unlnc*ked the door, 
she said, 

* It gi ie\ es me you have waited hcie so long. 
But, in good truth, J’>c uandeied much of 
late, 

7’'’» And, sometimes— to my shame 1 speak- 
have need 

t)r my best piayeis to bung me back 
agaui.’ 

While on the board sbe spread oin eveiiimg 
meal. 

She told me— interrupting not the work 
Which gave employment to her listless 
hands— • 

760 That she bad jiaitod with her elder child; 
To a kind master on a distant faun 
Now happily apprenticed —‘I peiceive 
You look at me, and you have cause, today 
1 have been travelling far; and many days 

765 About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what T seek I cannot find ; 

And so I uaste iny time . for I am changed ; 
And to nivself,’ said she, ‘have done much 
wrong 

And to this helpless infant. 1 have slept 

770 Weeping, and weeping have T waked , my 
tears 

Have fiowed as if my body weie not such 
As others are; and I could never die. 

But 1 am now in mind and in my heart 
More ea^ ; and I hope,’ said she, ^that God 

775 Will give me patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at home.’ 

It would have grieved 
Your \'ery soul to see her 8ir, T feel 
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The story linger in my heaii ; I fear 
’Tie long and tedious; but my spirit clnigh 
To that poor woman:— so familiarly 
Do I perceive hci mainiei, and hei liMik, 
And pi'eseiiee; and so deeply do 1 ieel 
Her goodncHh, that, not heldoin, in iii> 
walks 

A iiionientaty liaiiee conies ci\ei me, 

And to myself 1 Hcem to iiiiise on one 
H> SOI low laid asleep, oi borne aw n>, 

A human being destined to awake 
To human Jite, or something \pr>* neai 
To human life, when he shall eome again 
7'’^ Foi whom shesuffereil Yes, it would ha^e 
gi ie\ ed 

Your very soul to see her: evemioic 
Her eyelids dnioped, hei eyes downwaid 
were cast. 

And, when she at hei table ga\e me food. 
She did not look at me Her v<yiee w as low , 
Hei body w’as subdued In eveiy act 
l^ertaining t(» hei liouse-uiraits, appealed 
The careless stillness ot a thinkmg mind 
Self-oceupied , to wdiieh all oiitwaid things 
Aie like an idle iiiattei Still she sighcnl, 
But yet no motion ol the breast w’as seen, 
Xo heaving of the heait While by the die 
We sate tugethei, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not whv. and li.ndK w^hence the\ 
came 

“Eic my departnie, to hei caic I an\e. 
Foi her son’s use, some tokens of legaid. 
Which with u look of welcome she ie(«ened 
And I exhorted hei to place her tiusl 
In Otid’s good hne, and seek his help 
j)i ayei 

1 took my staff, and, when I kisse<l hei 
babe, 

'*10 T],e tears stood in her e^es I left hei then 
With the best hope and comfort I could 
gi\e 

She thanked me ioi m\ wish;— but form> 
hope 

It seemed she did not thank me 

1 1 etui lied. 

And took m> rounds along this road again 
When on its sunny bank the piiiiiiose 
flower 

Peciied toith, to gi\e an earnest of the 
spimg. 

T found hei sad and dioopmg: she had 
learned 

No tidings of her husband , if he lived. 
She knew not that he lived; if he w’ere 
dead, 

She knew not he was dead. She seemed the 
same 

In person and appearance; but her hoiw 


Bespakc a sleepy hand oi negligence, 

The floor was neithei dry not neat, the 
heal th 

Was (*<imtoi1lrss, and Iiei small lot ot 
iNMlks, 

Which, 111 the (ottage-wmiduw, hcielotoie 
Had been piled u]) against the comer panes 
In seeiiil> oidci. now, wnth stiagghng 
lea\es, 

Ija\ s(*attered heie and theie, open or shut, 
As the> had chanced to full Hei infant 
babe 

Hud tioni its moLhei caught the tuck of 
giiet, 

And siglieil am.mg its playthings f with- 
dn*w, 

And onev again enteiing the garden saw, 
Moie plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Weie now eome neaiei to her weeds de- 
faeiHl 

W5 The hardene<1 snil, and knots of witheied 
grass, 

No iidges theie a)i]ieared oi eleai blnek 
mould, 

Xo w'lntei uieenness, of her heihs and 
flow'eiN, 

It seemed the hettei imit weie gnawetl 
away 

Or trampled into eaith. a chain of stiaw\ 
Whieli had Iieeii tw'ineil about the <?lendei 
stem 

Of a young upple-tiee, lay at its MM»t , 

The balk was nibbled round bv tiiiaiit 
sheep 

— MnigaiPt s|(mm 1 neai, hei infant iii hei 
HI ms, 

And, noting that mv eye was on the tiee. 
She said, ' I teni it will lie dead and gone 
Ere Robeit eome again ’ When to the 
house 

We had returned together, she enquired 
If I had any hope —but for her babe 
And for hci little orphan boy, she said. 
She had no w'lsh to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow’ Yet I saw the idle liHim 
Still in its )>Jace, his Sunday gaiments 
hung 

Upon the self-same nail , his very staff 
Stood imdisturlied behind the door. 

And when, 

856 In bleak December, 1 1 el raced this way. 

She told me that hei little babe was dead. 
And she was left alone She now, released 
From her maternal eai'es, had taken up 
The employment common through those 
wild's Anfl gained, 

w® By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself. 
And for this end had hired a neighbor’s 
hoy 
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To give her needful help. That very time 
Most wilbngly she put her work aside, 
And walked with me along the miry road, 
Heedless bow far; and, in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, 
begged 

That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted 
then— 

Our final parting, for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere 1 returned 
Into this tract again 

Nine tedious years , 

From their first separation, nine long years, 
She lingered m unquiet widowhood ; 

A wife and widow. Needs must it have 
been 

876 X sore heart-wasting* I have heard, my 
fnend, 

That in yon aibor oftentimes she sate 
Alone, thiough half the vacant Sabbath 
day. 

And, if a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. On this old 
bench 

880 For hours she sate; and evermore her e>e 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
Thai made her heart beat quick Tou see 
tiiat path, 

Now faint,— the grass has crept o’er its 
gray line , 

There, to and fro, hlie paced through many 
a day 

885 Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinnmg the long- 
drawn thread 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there 
passed 

A man whose garments showed the soldier’s 
red, 

Or cnppl^ mendicant in soldier’s garb, 

890 The little child who sate to turn the 
wheel 

Ceased from his task , and she with f alter- 
mg voice 

Made many a fond enquiry; and when 
they, 

Whose presence gave no comfort, weie 
gone by, 

Her heart was still more sad And by yon 
gate, 

808 That bars the traveller’s road, she often 
stood. 

And when a stranger horseman came, the 
latch 

Would lift, and in his face look wistfully - 
Most happy, if, from aught discovered 
time 

Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 


The same sad question. Meanwhile her 
poor blit 

Sank to decay; for he was gone, whose 
hand, 

At the first nipping of October frost, 
Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands 
of straw 

Chequeied the green-grown thatch. And 
so she lived 

Through the long winter, reckless and 
alone ; 

Until her house by frost, and thaw, and 
rain. 

Was sapp^; and while she slept, the 
nightly damps 

Did chill her breast , and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled tlie 
ivind, ■ 

Even at the side of her own fire Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would for 
worlds 

Have parted hence, and still that length of 
road. 

And this rude bench, one tortunng hope 
endeared. 

Fast rooted at her heart* and here, my 
friend,— 

In sickness she remained; and here she 
died; 

Last human tenant of these rumed walls!” 

Tlie old man ceased he saw that I was 
moved ; 

Fiom that low bench, rising instinctively 
1 tuined aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had 
told 

1 stood, and leaning o’er the garden wall 
Reviewed that woman’s suffenngs; and it 
seemed 

To comfort me while with a brother’s love 
I blessed her in the impotence of gnef. 
Then towards the cottage I returned , and 
traced 

Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, ’mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of nature, ’mid her plants, and weeds, and 
flowers, 

And silent overgrowings, still survived 
The old man, noting this, resumed, and 
said, 

”My friend! enough to sorrow you have 
given, 

The purposes of wisdom ask no more: 

Nor more would she have craved as due to 
one 

Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes 
felt 
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The nnbonDded might of prayer, and 
learned, with aoul 

Fixed on the Cross, that eonsolation 
springs, 

From sources deeper far than deepest pain. 
For the meek sufferer. Why then should 
we read 

940 Xhe forms of things with an unworthy eyef 
She sleeps in the calm eaitb, and peace is 
here 

I well remember that those very plumes, 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on 
that wall. 

By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o’er, 
94B Ab once I passed, into my heart conveyed 
So still an image of tranquillity. 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the unea^ thoughtb which filled my 
mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
960 From ruin and from change, and all the 
grief 

That passing sho^s of being leave behind. 
Appeared an idle dream, that could main- 
tain. 

Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened 
spirit 

Whose meditative sympathies repose 
965 upon the breast of Faith I turned away. 
And walked along my road m happmess ” 

He ceased Ere long the sun declining 
E^lOt 

A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees, 

060 We sate on that low bench and now wc 
felt. 

Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming 
on. 

A linnet waibled from those lofty elms, 

A thrubli sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distance heard, peopled the raildei air. 
965 old man rose, and, with a sprightly 
mien 

Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff ; 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade. 
And, ere the stais were visible, had reached 
970 A village-inn,— our evenmg resting-place. 

PELION AND OSSA 
J80I 1815 

Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side. 
Together m immortal books enrolled 
His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold; 
And that inspirmg hill,^ which *‘did 
divide 

9 Into two ample horns his forehead wide,”* 
1 Famasnif • 

» Sec apon«<cr*H Ylrff^Vs ffnat, 21 22 


Shines with poetio radiance as of old; 
While not an English mountam we behold 
By the celestial Muses glonfied. 

Yet round our sea-girt shore they rise m 
crowds* 

19 What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, 
Mount Skiddaw Y In his natural sovereignty 
Our British hill is nobler far; he shroudb 
Hib double front among Atlantic clouds 
And pours forth streams more sweet than 
Castaly. 


THE SPABBOW’S NEST 
J80J 1807 


a 


10 


Behold, withm the leafy diade. 

Those bright blue eggs together laid ! 

On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight 
1 started— seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered b^, 

The sparrow’s dwellmg, which, hard by 
My father’s house, in wet or diy 
My sihter Emineline^ and 1 
Together visited. 


She looked at it and seemed to fear it, 
Dreading, tho ’ wishing, to be near it . 
Such heait was in hei, being then 
A little prattler among men. 

^9 The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy. 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

99 And love, and thought, and joy 

TO A BUTTERFLY 

J808 1807 

Stay near me— do not take thy flight ! 

A little longer stay in sight ! 

Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy * 

9 Float near me; do not yet depart! 

Dead times revive m thee : 

Thou bnng’st, gay creature as thou art! 
A solemn image to my heart, 

My father’s fanuly* 


79 Oh ! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

The time, when in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline^ and I 
Together chased the butterfly! 

A very hunter did I rush 
76 Upon the prey;— with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to buiA ; 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 

' \ name gtven to Wordsworth's sister Dorothy. 
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MY HEART LEAPS UP 
J80g 1807 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began; 

So lb it now I am a man ; 

^ So be It when 1 shall grow old, 

Or let me die * 

The Child is father of the Man , 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WRITTEN IN MARCH 

WHILE RESTING ON THE BRIDGE AT TUE FOOT 
OF brother’s 1.\ATEU 
1802 1807 

The coek is crowing. 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter. 

The green fleld sleeps in the sun , 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strnnirest ; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads nevei raisins , 

There are foity feeding like one’ 

Like an arfiiy defeated 
The snow hath retieated, 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill , 

The ploughboy is whooping— anon— anon • 
There's joy in the mountains. 

There's life in the fountains. 

Small clouds ate sailint*, 

Blue sky prevailing; 

-® The ram is o\ei and gone’ 

TO A BUTTERFLY 
J8oe 1807 

T'le watclied you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow llowej , 

And, little Butterfly ’ indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

5 How motionless I— not frozen seas 
More motionless! and then 
What loy awaits you, when the bi^ze 
Hath found you out among the trees. 

And calls you forth again ’ 

This plot of orchard-ground is ours , 

My trees they are, my sistei 's flowers . 
Here rest your wings when they are weary , 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary I 
Come often to us, fear no wrong; 

Sit near us on the bough ’ 


We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days, when we were young 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 

TO THE SMALL CELANDINE 
1808 1807 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 

Let them live upon their praises; 

Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Piimrobes will have their gloxy ; 

Jjoiig as there are violets, 

They will have a place m stoiy 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 

*Tis the little Celandme 

Eyes of some men traiel fai 
Fur the finding of a star, 

Up and down the heavens tliey go, 

Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

1 'm as great as they, 1 tiow. 

Since the day I found thee nut, 

Little Flower— I'll make a stir, 

Like a sage astroiKunei 

Modest, yet uitbal an Elf 
Bold, and laM<4i of tliyseli , 

Since we need«; must first have met 
2® I have seen thee, high and low, 

Thirty yeais oi moic, and yet 
'Twas n face T did not know , 

Thou hast iiow\ i»o wheie I may, 

Fifty gieetiiigb ui u 

2' Ere a leaf is on a hush, 

111 the time befoie the tliiuhli 
Hab a thought about her nebt. 

Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy hi east 
'® Lake a careless Prodigal 
Telling tales about the mih. 

When we've little waiiulh. ui none. 

Poets, vain men in their mood ’ 

Tra\el with the niultitiidc 
35 Never heed them ; I avei 

That they all are wanton wooers; 

But the thrifty cottager. 

Who stirs little out of doois, 

Joys to spy thee near her home , 

^® Spring is coming, thou art come ' 

Comfort ha^e thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming Spirit ’ 

(*nrelesR of thy neighborhood, 

Thou dost show tb^ pleasant face 
^3 On the moor, and m the wood, 

In the lane;— there's not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

But 'tis good enough for thee. 
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111 befall the yellow flowers, 

BO Children of the flaring hours! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no; 

Others, too, of lofty mien , 

They have done as worldlings do, 

BB Taken praise that should be thme. 
Little, humble Celandine 

Prophet of delight and mirth. 
Ill-requited upon earth , 

Herald of a mighty band, 

BO Of a joyous tiain ensuing. 

Serving at my heart’s command. 
Tasks that aie no tasks renewing, 

I will sing, as doth behove, 

Hymns in piaise of what I lo\e' 

TO THE SAME FLOWEE 
1802 1807 

Pleasures newly found are sweet 
When they he about oui feet 
Februai^" last, my heait 
First at sight of thee was glad , 

B All unheard of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, I think, lune had, 
Celandine ’ and long ago, 

Praise of which 1 nothing know 

I have not a doubt but he, 

^0 Whosoe’ei the man might be. 

Who the first with pointed rays 
(Workman worthy to be sainted) 

Set the sign-boaid in a blaze, 

AVhen the iisinu sun lie painted, 

IB Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glitteimg countenance. 

Soon as gentle hieezes bring 
News ol wniiter’s \anishing. 

And the children build then boweis, 
Sticking ’kerchiel-plots’ of mould 
All about with full-blown Howeis, 
Thick ii« sheep in shepherd’s fold’ 
With the pioiidest thou ait there. 
Mantling in the tiny sfiuaie. 

BB Often lin^e T sighed to ineasuie 
By myself a lonel> pleasuie. 

Sighed to think I leod a book 
Only lead, ]>eihaps, by me. 

Yet T long eoiild n\erIook 
80 Thy blight eoionet and thee. 

And thv aieli and wih ways. 

And thy stoie oi othei praise 

Blithe of heart, fioni week to wei'k 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek . 

*B While the patient primrose sits 
1 Plots of thr sire of a hanrtkorclilef 


Like a beggar in the cold. 

Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 

Slip’s! into thy slielteiing hold; 

Liveliest of the vernal train 
BB When ye all are out again 

Drawn by what peculiar spell. 

By what charm of sight or smell. 

Does the dun-eyed euiious bee, 

Laboimg for her waxen cells, 

BB Fondly settle upon thee 
Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side. 

By the season multiplied f 

Thou ait not beyond the moon, 

BB But a thmg ‘‘beneath oui shooii.”* 

Let the bold disco veiei thud 
In Ills bark the polai sea , 

Real who wrill a pyramid , 

Praise it is enough for me, 

BB If there be but thiee or foui 
Who will love my little Flower 

RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE 
1802 1807 

Thei'c w’as a roaring in the wind all night; 
The lain came hea\ily and fell in floods. 
But now the sun is rising calm and bnght , 
The buds hip singing in the distant w^oods, 
B Ovei his own sweet \oiee the stock-do\e 
broods . 

The jay makes aiiswei us the magpie 
chattel’s. 

And all the air is fllled with pleasant 
noise of wateis 

All things that love the sun are out of 
doois. 

The skv lejoiec's m the inoniing’s bulb . 

10 Tlie gias*. IS hnglit with lain-drops,— on 
the moots 

The lime is lunning laees in her mirth, 
And w’ltli hei feet she fioin the plasli\ 
earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittenng in the sun 
Runs with her all the w’ay, where\ei she 
doth run 

^B I was n ha^ellel then upon the moor, 

1 saw the haie that lae^ about with jo> , 
I heard the woods and distant waters roar . 
Or heard them not, as happv as n boy 
The pleasant season did my heart employ 
aiMy old remembrances went from me 
wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and 
melancholy. 

* shooi? (Bpc Comtm, C14 ) 
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But, as it sometimes ohanoethi from the 
might 

Of joy m mmds that can no further go. 
As high as we have mounted m delight 
In our dejection do we sink as low; 

To me that morning did it happen so, 
And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 
Dim sadness— and blind thoughts, 1 knew 
not, nor could name. 

I heard the skylark warblmg in the sky , 
And I bethought me of the playful hai^ 
Even such a happy child of earth am I , 
Even as these blissful creatures do I faie. 
Far from the world I walk, and from all 
care; 

But there may come another day to me— 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and 
poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant 
thought. 

As if life’s business were a summer mood , 
As if all needful things would come un- 
sought 

To genial faith, still rich m genial good. 
But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, sow for him, /and at Ins call 
Love him, who for hmiself will take no 
heed at allT 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellou«« 
Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that penshed in his 
pnde; 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain- 
side 

By our oun spiiits are we deified* 

We poets in oui youth begin in gladness. 
But thereof come in the^d despondency* 
and madness. 

50 Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given. 
Yet it befell that, in this lonely place, 
When I with these untoward thoughts had 
striven. 

Beside a pool bare to the eye of heaven 
55 X gaw a man before me unawares . 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore 
gray hairs 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

00 By what means it could thither come, and 
whence; 

* Burn^ 


So that it seems a thmg endued with sense : 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a 
shelf 

Of rock or sand reposetb, there to sun 
itself; 

Such seemed this man, not all ahve nor 
dead, 

05 Not* all asleep— in his extreme old age. 
His body was bent double, feet and head 
(^oming together in life’s pilgnmage; 

As if some dire con««traiiit of pain, or rage 
Of sickness telt by him in times long past, 
*^0 A moie than human weight upon his fiame 
had cast 

Himself he piopped, limbs, body, and pale 
tace. 

Upon a long gray staff of sha^en wood* 
And, still as 1 diew neai uith gentle pace, 
Upon the margin of that iihkmisIi^ fiocxl 
'<5 Motionle<ts as a cloud the old man stood. 
That heareth not the loud \Miids i\hen 
they call , 

And moveth all togethei, il it iiuac at all 

At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 
St 11 red uith his staff, and fixedh did look 
5® Upon the muddy water, which he conned, 
As if he had been i cading in a book . 

And now a stranger’s pinilcge I took. 
And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 
“This morning gi\es us promise of a glo- 
rious day ” 

55 A gentle answer did the old man make. 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly 
drew: 

And him with further woids 1 thus be- 
spake, 

“What occupation do you thci'e pursue Y 
This 18 a lonesome place for one like you ’’ 
50 Kre he replied, a fiash of mild surprise 
Bioke from the sable orbs of his yet-viAid 
eyes 

His w*ords came feebly, from a feeble chest. 
But each in solemn ordei followed each. 
With something of a lofty utterance 
drest— 

55 Choice word and measured phrase, above 
the reach 

Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, 
Religious men, who give to God and man 
their dues. 

* marshy 
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He told, that to these waters he had come But stately in the main ; and, when he 
100 Xo gather leeches, being old and poor: ended, 

Employment hazardous and wearisome I I could have laughed myself to scorn to 
And he had many hardships to endure: find 

From pond to pond he roamed, from moor In that decrepit man so firm a mmd. 

to moor; ^'Gk>d,” said I, '‘be my help and stay 

Housing, with God’s good help, by choice secure; 

or chance, I’ll think of the leech-gatherer on the 

105 And hi this way he gained an honest lonely moor 

mamtenance. 


The old man still stood talking by my side, 
But now his voice to me was like a stream 
Scarce heard ; nor word from word could 
I divide, 

And the whole body of the man did seem 

^^0 Like one whom I had met with in a dream , 
Or hke a man from some far region sent, 
To give me human strength, by apt ad- 
monishment. 

My fonnei thoughts letumed the fear 
that kills, 

And ho|>e that is unwilling to be fed , 
Cold, pain, and laboi, and all fleshly alls, 
And mighty poets in their misery dead 
—Perplexed, and longing to be comforted. 
My question eagerly did I renew, 

"How 18 it that you live, and what is it 
you dot” 

120 He with a siuile did then his words repeat , 
And said that, gatheiing leeches, far and 
wide 

He tiaxelled, stiinng thus about Ins feet 
The wateis of the pools where they abide 
"Once I could meet ivith them on every 
side; 

126 But they ha>e dwindled long bv slow 
decay, 

Yet still I perseveie, and find them wheie 
I may ” 

While he was talking thus, the lonely 
])]ace, 

The old man’s shape, and s]>ec‘eh— all 
troubled me* 

In my mind’s eye 1 seemed to see him i»aee 

130 About the weary moors contmually, 
Wandenng about alone and silent 1\ 

While I these thoughts within m>self ]>ui- 
sued. 

He, havmg made a pause, the same dis- 
course renewed 

And soon with this he other matter 
blended, 

1*5 Cheerfully uttered, with demeanor kind. 


I GBIEyED FOB BUONAPABTE 
iSfig 1802 

I gneved for Buonaparte with a vain 

And an unthmkmg gnef I The tenderest 
mood 

Of that Man’s mind— what can it beY 
what food 

Fed bis first hopes f what knowledge could 
he gainf 

5 ’Tis not m battles that from youth we 
tram 

The Governor who must be wise and good. 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 

Thoughts motherly, and meek as wroman- 
hood 

Wisdom doth live w’lth childien lound her 
knees* 

1® Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the 
talk 

Man holds with week-day man m the 
hourly walk 

Of the mind’s busmess these are the 
degrees 

By which true Sway doth memnt, this is 
the stalk 

True Power doth glow on , and her nghts 
are these 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1802 
I80S 180T 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A si{^t so touching in its majesty: ^ 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
5 The beauty of the momuig; silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and tem- 
ples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 

All bnght and glittering in the smokeless 
air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 
1® In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill , 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deepl 
The river glideth at his own sweet will . 
Dear God I the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
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COMPOSED BY THE 8EA-SIDE, NEAR 
CALAIS, AUGUST, 1802 
J80S 1807 

Fair Stai of oxeuing, Splendm of tho 
west. 

Star of my Country^— on *llie hormones 
brink 

Thou liangrest, btooping, as niurht seem, to 
sink 

On England’s bosom, yet \\ell pleased to 
rest, 

^ Meanwhile, and be to hei a glorious 
crest 

Conspicuous to the Nations Thou, 1 
think 

Shouldst be my Country’s emblem, and 
shouldst wink, 

Bright Stai* with iaugliter on her ban- 
ners, drest 

In thy flesh beauty There! that dusky 
spot 

Beneath thee, that is England; there she 
lies 

Blessmgs be on you both * one hope, one 
lot, 

One life, one glory!— 1, with inan\ a 
fear 

For my dear Country, many heaitfelt 
sighs, 

Among men who do not love her, lingei 
heie 

IT TS A BEAUTEOUS EVENING, CALM 
AND FREE 
18(13 1807 

Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Bieathless with adoration, the bioad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity , 

5 The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the 
Sea 

Listen * the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear Child deai Oirl , that walkest witli 
me heie,® 

If thou appear untouched by solemn 
thou^t, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom* all the 
year. 

And worshipp’st at the temple’s inner 
shrine, 

Ood being with thee when we know it 
not * 

> Wordsworth*! ntater Dorothy 

*On Calais Beach. ^ 

■ In the presence of God Ree Ltile, 16 22 


ON THE EXTINCTION OF THE VENE 
TIAN BEPUBLICi 
1803 1807 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in 
fee. 

And was the sateguaid of the West the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest child of Liberty. 

s She was a maiden City, bright and free; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate, 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea ® 

And iB^at if she had seen those glories 
Yade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay, 

Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final * 
day 

Men aie we, and must giie\e i^hen oen 
the Shade 

Of that which once was great is passed 

TO TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE 
1803 1803 

Toiissnint, the most unhap))v im.n c)f 
men ' 

Whcthei the whistlmg rustic tend his 
plough 

Within thy hearing, oi thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless 
deu,— 

^ O miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience! Yet die not, do 
thou 

Weoi lathei in th\ bonds a cheerful 
blow , 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 
Live, and take comfort Thou hast left 
behind 

^0 Powers that will A\oik foi thee, an, earth, 
and skies , 

There’s not a breathing of the common 
wind 

That will forget thee; thou hast gieat 
allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mmd. 

> Venice was an independent republic, with ex- 
tensive posneMlonn in ibe Bunt, from tbe ninth 
century until conquered b\ Napoleon, in 1707 
* In 1177, tbe VenetlanR defeated tbe Germans in 
a naval battle In defence of Pope Alexander 
III. who gave the Doge a ilng and bade him 
wed the Adriatic wlthlt. as a sign of dominion 
over the sea \n annual ceremony was ob- 
served in which a ring was thrown Into the 
Adriatic in token of this eaponaal. 
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(X)MPOS£D IN THE VALLEY NEAR 
DOVER, ON THE DAY OF LANDINGi 

1802 1807 

Here, on our native soil, we breathe once 
more. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that cutis, 
that sound 

Of bells,— thof»e boys who in yon meadow- 
ground 

In white-slee\ed shirts mo jilayma, and 
the roai 

Of the waves bieaking on the chalk} 
shore;— 

All, all are English. Oft hn\e I looked 
round 

With joy in Kent ’s »ioon \ulos. but nc\ei 
found 

Myself so satisfied in heart befoic 
Euiope IS yet in bfiiids,- but let that )>a^s 
Thought foi another inoniont Thou ait 
fieo, 

My Ooiiiiti} ^ and j«»y uiioiigh and pride 
For one lioui ’s )>oifecl bliss, to tiead the 
glass 

Of England once again, and hear and see. 
With such .1 deal conipanion at iii\ side 

NEAR DOVER. SEPTEMBER, ]«02 

J8ui 1N07 

Inland, \\ithin a hollow \n]e, I stood. 

And saw, wlnh* mmi was 4 aim ami an was 
clem. 

The c<iast 4 d Fiamc— tlic 4 nasi 4 »i Fiance 
li 4 )w ncai * 

Diawn iilimist into Inahtliil iicighb4)iho4»d 
L sin link. I 01 mmi 1> Ihebaiiiei tl4i4Kl 
Was Iik4* a lake, 411 iivei bright and fair, 

A span 4if wnteis, >01 what ]Kiwei istheie’ 
What mightiness hir e\il and fiir good’ 
E\en S4> doth (Sod piotect us if we be 
\ iitmiiis and ww Winds blow, and 
w^atcis loll, 

Stienatb to the braAC, and lN»wei, and 
Deity , 

Yet in themselves are nothing ’ One 4leciee 
Sp.ake law’s t<i fhrm, and said that by the 
sonl 

Onlv. the Nations shall be gieat and fiec 

WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 
1802 

1808 1807 

O friend I know not which way T must 
look 

For comforii being, as I am, opprest, 

' WonSsworth and hla atater Dorottiv irtomcd 
from Calala, Pranop, on Auguat JO. 1802 
- That la, to Nnpoloon, who ha4l forer^ the P4*ar4» 
of Vmiena In Mnrcn, 1802 
4 ’nlPiidge 


To tbmk that now our life is only drest 
For show; mean handiwork of craftsman, 
cook, 

Oi gioomi— We inusi iiiii glitteiina like 
a bi4H)k 

In the open sunshine, 01 we arc unbiest 
The wealthiest man among us is the best 
No grandeni now in nature 01 in book 
ilelights ns Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This IS idolatry; and these we adoie* 
Plain Imng and high thinking are no 
moie 

The homely beauty of the good old caus4> 
Is gone, 4>ui peace, uur fearful innocence. 
And ]mie religion breathing hoiisehokl 
laws 

LONDON, 1802 
1802 1807 

Miltop! thou shouldst be living at this 
hour • 

England hath need t>l thee slie is a fen 
Of stagnant waters * altar, sword, and pen, 
Fiiesule, the hcioic w’ealth of hall and 
liowei,* 

'* Ha\e foi felted then ancient Englisli dowei 
Of inw ai d hnp]>iness We are selfish men , 
Oh’ raise us up, return to us again, 

And gne ns mnnncrs, Mitiio, fieedoin, 
jMiw*et 

Tli> soul was like a stai, and dwelt apail 
Thou hadst a \oice whose sound was hki* 
the sea 

Puie as the naked hea>ens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou tia\el 4»ii life’s conniion way. 
In cheeiful godliness, and yet thy lienit 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay 

GREAT MEN HAVE BEEN AMONG UP 
1808 1807 

Great men have been among us, hands 
that i>enned 

And t4>ngues that utteied wusdom— betlei 
none 

The later Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
V4ning Vane, and others who called Milton 
f I lend 

^ These moralists could act and C4>nipiehend 
They knew’ how genuine gloiy was put on , 
Taught UR how rightly a nation shone 
In splendor what strength AA’as, that 
would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness France, 
’tis strange, 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we 
had then. 

’ The hnll wan thi* public dwelling of the Ten 
tonic cblcftaln, and the bower the prhatc 
apartmenN. espeolallT of the women 
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Perpetual emptiness I unoeasingdiaiiset 
No smgle volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined road; 

But equally a want of books and men! 

IT 18 NOT TO BE THOUGHT OP THAT 
THE FLOOD 
J8QM 1S08 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of Britidi freedom, which, to the op^ Ma 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ^^with pomp of waters, un- 
withstood,”^ 

^ Roused though it be full often to a mood 
\^ieh spurns the check of salutary bands, 
^Hiat this most famous Stream m bogs and 
sands 

Should pensh ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost forevei In our halls is hung 
Armoiy of the invmcible Knights of old 
We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That ShiJbpeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton held —In everything we are 
sprung 

Of Earth’s first blood, have titles mani- 
fold 

WHEN I HAVE BORNE IN MEMORY 
1808 1803 

When I have borne in memory what has 
tamed 

Great Nations, how ennobling tliouglits 
depart 

When men change swords for ledgers, and 
desert 

The student’s bower for gold, some fears 
unnamed 

® I had, my Country— am I to be blamed f 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou 
art. 

Verily, in the bottom of my heart. 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed 
For dearly must we prize thee , we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men , 
And I by my affection was beguiled * 

What wonder if a poet now and then. 
Among the many movements of his mind, 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child. 


And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-bom 
carol, 

^ Thou faery voyager! that dost float 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly 
stream; 

Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

10 Where earth and heaven do midre one 
imagery; 

0 bless^ vision ! happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

1 thmk of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot m future years 

^0 I thought of times when Pain might be 
thy guest. 

Lord of thy house and hospitality; 

And Onef, unea^ lover! never 

But when ^e sate within the touch of thee. 

O too industrious folly! 

^0 O vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite ; 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by mdividual right, 

A young lamb’s heart among the full- 
grown flocks. 

25 What hast thou to do with sorrow, 

Or the injuries of tomorrow T 
Thou art a dcwdrop, which the mom 
bnngs forth, 

111 fitted to sustain unkindly shocks, 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth , 

30 A gem that glitters while it hves, 

And no forewammg gives. 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in a moment out of life 

TO THE DAISY 
J80X 1807 

In youth from rock to rock I went, 

From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent. 

Most pleased when most unea^; 

3 But now my own delights I make,— 

My thirst at e\ery nil can slake, 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daiqr ^ 


TO H.C* 

SIX TIARS OLD 
J808 1807 


0 thou I whose fancies from afar are 
brought; 

Who of fhy words dost make a mock 
appai^, 


ADanid, The Hirtory of iho OMl War, 2, 53. 
■Hartlej Coleridge, eon of 8 T Coleriilge 


Thee, Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few gray hairs ; 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 
That ^e may sun thee ; 

Whole Summer-fields are thine Iw right; 
And Autumn, melancholy wi^tf 
23 Doth in thjr crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 
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In shoals and bands, a morrioe tram,^ 
Thou greet ’st the traveller in the lane; 
Pieas^ at his greeting thae again; 

Yet nothing daunted, 

Nor grieved if thou be set at nought: 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 

25 Be violets in their secret mews* 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose; 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling, 

Thou hv’st with less ambitious aim, 

20 Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 
Thou art ind^ by many a claim 
The poet’s darling. 


22 And all day longrl number yet, 

All seasons through, another debt. 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing, 

An instinct call it, a blind sense; 

70 A happy, genial influence, 

Commg one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

Child of the Year! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course,— when day’s begun 
72 As ready to salute the sun 
As lark or leveret,^ 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain; 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Than in old time;— thou not m vain 
*0 Art Nature’s favorite. 


If to a rock from rams he fly, 

Or, some bright day of April sky, 

22 Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 

And weaiily at length should fare; 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art*— a fnend at hand, to scare 
22 His melancholy 

A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus 1 ha\e lam couched an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension , 

^5 Some steady love , some brief dehght ; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or right ; 

Or stray mvention. 

If stately passions m me bum, 

22 And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I dnnk out of an humbler um 
A lowlier pleasure. 

The homely empathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 

22 A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

Fresh-smitten by the morning ray. 

When thou art up, alert and gay, 

Then, cheerful Flowei * my spints play 
22 With kindred gladness • 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 


lA train of Morrla rtancew A Morria w« a 
kind of ruBtlc dance, which originated with 

•encIoBuro (llterall? a coop or annliar place for 


moulting hirda) 


TO THE SAME FLOWER 
l%0t 1807 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that m the great world be, 
Daii^ * again I talk to thee, 

For thou art worthy, 

2 Thou luiassuming Commonplace 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 

And yet with somethmg of a grace 
Which love makes for thee! 

Oft on the dappled turf at ease 
^2 I sit, and play with similes. 

Loose types of thmgs through all degrees. 
Thoughts of thy raismg : 

And many a fond and idle name 
I give to &ee, for praise or blame, 

^2 As 18 the humor of the game, 

While 1 am gazing. 

A nun demure of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of Love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
22 Of all temptations; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling m a scanty vest ; 

Are all, as seems to suit thee best. 

Thy appellations. 

22 A little Cyclops with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy. 

That thought comes next— and instantly 
The freak is over, 

The shape wil\vanisb— and behold ' 

22 A silver shield' with boss of gold, 

That spreads it^lf, some faeiy bold 
In fight to cover! 

^ youDg hare 
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I fee thee glittering from afar— 

And then Sioa art a pretty star; 

Not quite ao fair as many are 
In heaven above thee I 
Tet like a atar, with glittering creati 
Self-poiaed in air thou aeem’at to rest;— 
May peace come never to his nest, 

*^0 shall reprove thee * 

Bright Flower! for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 

1 call ti^ee, and to that cleave fast, 

Sweet silent creature ! 

^ That breath ’st with me in sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a riiare 
Of thy meek nature * 

TO THE DAISY 
iSOS 1807 

Bright Flower I whose home is every- 
where. 

Bold in maternal Nature’s care, 

And, all the long year through, the heir 
Of joy and sorrow; 

^ Methinlm that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 

Oiven to no other flower I sec 
The forest thorough ! 

Is it that Man is soon deprestf 
A thoughtless Thmg! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory r^, 

Or on his reason, 

And thou wouldst teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 

IB A hope foretimes that are unkind 
And every season f 

Thou wander ’st the wide world about, 
Unchecked by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without. 
Yet pleased and willing; 

Meek, yielding to the occasion ’s call. 

And all things suffering from all, 

Tbv function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 

THE GREEN LINNET 
iSOS 1807 

Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that died 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spnng’s unclouded weather, 

B In this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat! 

And bir^ and flowers once more to greet. 
My last jrear’s friends together. 


One have I marked, the happiest guest 
In all this coveH of the blest: 

Hail to thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion ! 

Thou, l2nnet I in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here today, 

15 Dost lead the revels of the May; 

And this IS thy dominion 

While birds, and butterflies, and flowers, 
Make all one band of paramours. 

Thou, ranging up and down the bowers. 
Art sole in thy employment • 

A Life, a Presence like the Air, 

Scattering thy gladness without care, 

Too blest with any one to pair; 

Thyself thy own en josrment. 

55 Amid yon tuft of hasel trees. 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze. 

Behold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet seeming still to hover. 

There ' where the flutter of his wings 
5® Upon his back and body flin^ 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 

• 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A brother of the dancing leaves; 

55 Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth bis song in gushes, 

As if by that evulting strain 
He mocked and treats with disdain 
The voiceless Form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes 

YEW TREES 
i8C3 1815 

There is a Yw-tree, pride of Lorton Vale. 
Which to this day stands single, in the 
midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of vote 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
5 Of Umfraville nr Percy ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heaths, or those that 
crossed the sea 

And drew their sounding bows at Ann- 
cour. 

Perhaps at earlier Crccy, or Poictiers 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
1® This solitary Tree! a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay; 

Of form and aspect too magniflcent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of 
note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
^5 Joined in one solemn and cafiacious grove; 
Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a 
growth 
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Of intertwisted fibres serpentue 
Up-coiliDg, and inveterately' convolved , 
Nor nninfonned with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane; a pillared 
shade, 

Upon/ whose grassless floor of red-brown 
hue, 

By sheddinfTS from the pining* umbrage 
tinged 

Perennially-'benentli whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if foi festal puiposQ decked 
25 With unrejoicing ben les— ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide. Fear and trem- 
bling Hot>e, 

Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow.— there to cele- 
brate, 

As in a natural temple scatteied o’er 
2® With altars undisturl)e<1 of mossy stone, 
United worship , or in mute repose 
To lie. and listen t(» the mountain flood 
Murmuiing fiom Olaiamara’s inmost 
caves. 

AT THE GBAVE OF BURNS 

SEVEN TEARS AFTFR HIS DEATH 
1803 1845 

I shiver, Spmt fierce and bold, 

At thought ot what I now liehold ' 

As vapors breathed from dungeons cold 
Strike pleasuie dead, 

'* So sadnesh comes fiom out the mould 
Whcie Burns is laid 

And have I then thy bones so neai, 

And thou foi bidden to a]ipeai ? 

As if It were thvself that’s heic 
It* I shiink wuth pain; 

And both my wislies and niv fear 
Alike are vain 

Off weight— noi prcbs on weight t--aw,av 
I>ark thoughts*— they came, but not to 
Slav, 

^5 With chnsiened feelings would I paj 
The tubule due 

To him, and aught that IikTcs his cla^ 
Fiom nioitnl mcw 

Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
2® He sang, his genius glinted”* forth, 
Rose like a star that touchmg earth, 

For so it seems. 

Doth glorify its bumble birth 
With matchless beams. 

1 l)V \ irtup of old babit 

* dPCBVlDK 

'lliirnK Tu a Monnimn DaUv, IS (p 194) 


25 xhe piercmg eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they now t— 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough. 

The prompt, the brave. 

Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 
2® And silent grave. 

I mourned with thousands, but as one 
More deeply grieved, for he was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And show'ed my youth 
25 How Verse may build a pnneely throne 
On humble truth. 

Alas! where’er the current tends. 

Regret pursues and with it blends,— 

Huge Criffel ’s hoary top ascends 
^® By Skiddaw seen,— 

Neighbors we weie. and loving friends 
We might have been ; 

Tiue friends though diversely inclined; 
Hut heart with heart and mind with mind, 
^5 Whole the mam fibres are entwined, 
Thiough Natuie’s skill, 

Ma> even b> cuntiaries be joined 
More closely still 

The tear will start, and let it flow; 

5® Thou ”poor Inhabitant below,”* 

At tins dread moment— e^en so- 
Might 'we together 

Have bate and talked whei*e gowans* blow,** 
Or oil wild heather. 

*’^5 What tieasures would have then been 
placeil 

Withm niy reach, of knowledge graced 
By fancy what a rich repast I 
But why go onT— 

Oh* spate to sweep, thou mournful blast, 
®® His grave grass-giowii. 

There, too, a son, his jov and pnde, 

(Not thiee weeks past the stnpling died.) 
Lies gathered to his father’s side, 
Soul-moving sight * 

5"* Yet one to uhich is not denietl 
Some sad delight. 

For he is *«afe, a quiet bed 

Hath early found among the dead, 

Harbored where none can be misled, 

^® Wronged, or distrest ; 

And surely here it may be said 
That such are blest. 

> Barnii, 4 B at d * daUlei 

19 fp 101). *lilonn] 
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And oh for thee, bv pilyinp: grace 
Checked oft-times m a devious raee, 

May He, who halloweth the plaee 
Where Man is laid. 

Receive thy spirit in the embrace 
For which it prayed 

Sighing I turned away; but ere 
^ Night fell I heaid, or seemed to hear, 
Music that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritual hymn, 

Chanted m love that casts out fear 
By Seraphim. 

TO A HIGHLAND GIRL 

AT nmaSNETDE, UPON LOCH LOMOND 
180S 1807 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower! 

Twice seven consenting years ha\ e shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head 
B And tliese giay rockh, that household 
lawn; 

Those trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in (belter thy abode— 

In truth together do ye seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream , 
Such Forms as fiom their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

But, 0 fair creature ^ in the light 
Of common day, so hea^enly bright, 

I bless thee, vision as thou art, 

T bless thee with a human heart , 

God shield thee to thy latest years! 

20 Thee, neither know I, noi thy peers, 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 

For never saw I mien, or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need, 

2® The embarrassed look of shy distress, 

And maidenly sbamefacedness: 

Thou wear ’at upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer: 

A face with gladness overspread I 
2® Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ! 

And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 

1 Sec To Ee/n, st 2 


With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
^ Of thoughts that lie beyond the readi 
Of thy few words of EngliA speech : 

A bondage sweetly broolmd, a strife 
That gives thy g^ures grace and life! 

So have I, not unmoved m mind, 

^ Seen bir^ of tempe^loving kind— 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beantifulf 

0 happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee m some heathy dell; 

Adopt your homely ways, and dress, 

A shepherd, thou a shepherdess ’ 

But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

55 Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to lieai thee, and to see ' 

Thy elder brother I would be. 

Thy father— anything to thee* 

Now thanks to Heaven * that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place 
^ Joy have I had, and going hence 

1 bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she bath eyes 
Then, why ^ould I be loth to stirf 

1 feel this place was made for her, 

To give new pleasure like the past. 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till I grow old. 

As fair before me shall behold. 

As I do now, the cabm small. 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And thee, the Spirit of them all* 

STEPPING WESTWARD 
1803 1807 

‘*What, you me stepping westward?**-^ 

— ^Twould be a vnldtsh destiny, 

If we, who thus together roam 

In a strange land, and far from home, 

5 Were in this place the guests of Chance : 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance. 
Though home or shelter he had none. 

With such a sky to lead him ont 

The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 

1® Behind, all gloomy to behold; 

And stepping westward seemed to be 
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A kind of heavenly destiny: 

I liked the greeting; ’twasasound 
Of something without place or bound; 

16 And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 
The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake : 

The salutation had to me 
*0 The very sound of courtesy • 

Itb power was felt , and while my e>G 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 

The echo of tlie \uiee enwi ought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
26 Of travelling through the wot Id that lay 
Before me in my endless way 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 
leos 1807 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass* 

Reaping and singing by herself. 

Stop here, or gently pass * 

3 Alone she outs and binds the giain, 

And sings a nielaneholy strain, 

O listen* foi the Mile pioiound 
Is u\erfio\Mng with the sound. 

No nightingale did evei eh aunt 
Moie w*elcoine notes to weaiy bunds 
Of tiavellers in some shady haunt. 
Among Arabian sands 
A \oiee so thnlling ne’ei w^as lieaid 
In spnngtime from the euekoo-biid. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among tlie tarthest Hebiides 


And with t|ie Tweed had travelled ; 

^ And when we came to Glovenford, 

Then said my '^wmsome marrow,”^ 
Whatever l^tide, we’ll turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow. ’ 

^^Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

10 Who have been buying, sellmg, 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own , 

Each maiden to her dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s banks let herons 'teed. 

Hares couch, and labbits buriow* 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

There’s Oalla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us. 

And Dryborough, where with chminig 
Tweed 

20 The lintwhites^ sing in choms. 

There’s pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow . 
Why throw away a n^ful day 
To go in search of Yarrowf 

25 << What’s Yarrow but a nver bate, 

That glides the daik hills under f 
Theie aie a thousand such elsewheie 
As worthy of your wonder.” 

—Strange woids they seemed of slight 
and scorn , 

My tiiie-love sighed for sorrow, 

And looked me in the face, to think 
1 thus could speak of Yariou * 


Will no one tell me what she siiigsl— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

26 And battles long ago. 

Or IS it some more humble la> . 
Familiar matter of today! 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be agamf 

26 Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could ha\e no ending, 

I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending,— 

I li«(tened, motionless and still ; 

26 And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

YARROW UNVI8ITED 
iSoa 1807 

From Stirling castle we' had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay. 

1 Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 


“Oh! gieen,” said I, ”aie Yarrow’s 
holms,* 

_ And sweet is Yarrow flowing! 

Fair hangs the apple fiae the rock,® 

But we will leave it growing. 
t)’er hilly path, and open strath,*’ 

We’ll wander Scotland thorough. 

But, though so near, we will not turn 
^6 Into the dale of Yarrow 


”Let bee\es and home-bied kiiie partake 
The sweets of Bui n-mill meadow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 

45 YCa will not see them ; will not go. 

Today, nor yet tomoiiow. 

Enough if in our hearts w’e know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


(companion (See Ham- 
ilton's rite Rraet of 
Farrotp. p 13 ) 

*the banVs of the 
River Yarrow 
s linnets 
* lowlands 


* Hamilton, rite Braofi 
of Yarrow, 81 2 The 
apple Is probably the 
red berry or the 
monntatn-ash 
*A valley through 
which a liver Sows 
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Yairow stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall me it : 

We have a vision of our own; 

Ail! why should we undo itt 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 

We’ll keep them, winsome marrow! 

55 For when we’re there, although ’tie fair, 
’Twill be another Yarrow ! 

''If Care with freezing years should come. 
And wandermg seem but folly,*- 
Should we be loth to stir from home. 

50 And yet be melancholy , 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

’Twill soothe us in our soirow. 

That earth hath somethmg yet to show. 
The bonny holms of Yarrow » ’ ’ 

OCTOBER, 1803 
180S 1807 

When, looking on the present face of 
thingb, 

1 see one man,^ ot men the iiicaiicht too * 
Raised up to sway the world, to do, undo. 
With mij*hty Nations for his underlings, 
* The gieat event** with which old stoiy iings 
Seem vain and hollow , I find nothini; 
gieat 

Nothing IS left which 1 can lenerale. 

So that a doubt almost ivithin me opiums 
Of Pio\idcnce. such emptmesb at length 
15 Seems at the heart of all things But. 
great Ood* 

1 measure back the steps which I haM* 
tiod. 

And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the 
strength 

Of such poor Instruments, with thought*^ 
sublime 

I tremble at the soirow of the time 

TO THE MEN OP KENT 
1803 1807 

Vangrard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 

Te children of a Soil that doth advance* 
Her haughty brow against the coast of 
Fmce, 

Now is the time to piuie your hardiment ! 
5 To France be words of in\ itation sent ^ 
They from their fields can see the couii' 
tenance 

Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering 
lance, 

And hear you shouting forth your brave 
intent. 

Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore. 


^5 Did from the Norman win a gallant 
wreath;^ 

Confirmed the charters that were yours 
before;— 

No parleying now. In Britam is one 
breath; 

We all are with you now from shore to 
shore,— 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death! 

ANTICIPATION, OCTOBER, 1803 
1803 1808 

Shout, for a mighty victory is won ! 

On Biitish ground the iniaders are laid 
low , 

The bieath ot Heaven has drifted them 
like snow, 

And left them lymg m the silent sun, 

5 Neier to use again'— the work is done. 

(*onie forth, ye old men, now in peaceful 
show 

And greet youi soiib! diums beat and 
liumpets blow ' 

Make meri>, waives' \e little childien, 
stun 

Youi graiidanie’h eni*s with jileanne ot 
voui noise' 

Clap, in t ants, clap youi hands' Divine 
must be 

That tnmnidi, when the \eiy w'oist, the 
pain. 

And e\en the piospcct of our brethren 
slam, 

Hath something in it which tlie heait 
enjoys — 

In glorv will they sleep and endless sanc- 
tity 

TO THE CUCKOO 
/804 1807 

0 blithe Newcomer' I haie heard, 

1 heal thee and lejoice 

O Cuckoo ' shall I call thee Bird. 

Or but a wandering Voice f 

5 While I am lying on the gras** 

Thy twofold shout I hear; 

Fiom hill to hill it seems to pass 

At once far off, and near 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

15 Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours 

iThe men of the eouthem part of Kent were 
never enbdued in the Norman invasion, and 
whra thgr surrendered the? had their charterH 
coDflrmed 


^-Napoleon 


0 Utt np 
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Thrice welcome, darling of thtf Bpnng 1 
Even yet thou art to me 
13 1^0 bird, but an mvieible thmg, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to, that Ciy 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In burii, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green , 

And thou wert still a hope, a love; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

^ And I can listen to thee yet, 

Can he upon the plam 
And listen, till I do b^t 
That golden lime again, 

0 bless^l Bud* the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 

An unsubstantial, faery place; 

That 16 fit home f oi thoc * 

SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT 
JSOJk 1807 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s oiiiament, 

^ Her eyes as stais of twilight fan , 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 
Fiom May time and the cheerful dawn, 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to staitle, and waylay. 

1 saw her upon ncaier view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and fi'ee, 
And steps of virgin liberty, 
ts A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet lecords, promises as sweet; 

A creatine not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food;^ 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

20 Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles 

And now I see with eve serene 
The very pulse of the machine;' 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death; 

20 The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, for^ht, strength, and ddll; 

>body 


A perfect woman, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
20 With somethmg of angehc light 

I WANDEBED LONELY AS A CLOUD 
180Jk 1807 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 

0 Beside the lake, beneath ^e trees, 
Fluttermg and dancing m the brem. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twmkle on the Milky Wa>, 

They stretched in never-ending Ime 
^0 Along the margm of a bay 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossmg their heads m sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves m glee* 

10 A poet could not but be gay, 

Tn such a jocund company : 

1 gazed— and gazed— but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

Foi oft, when on my couch I lie 
20 In vacant or m pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which lb the bliss of solitude , 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils. 

THE AFFLICTION OF MABGABET 
1804 1807 

Where art thou, my beloved son, 

W^here art thou, worse to me than deadt 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone * 

Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 

2 Why am I ignorant of the same 
That I may rest, and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy namet 

Seven years, alas! to have received 
No tidings of an only child; 

To have despaired, have hoped, believed. 
And bran for evermore beguiled; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss! 

I catch at them, and then I miss; 

Was ever darkness like to thist 

28 He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beauteous to bdiold j 
Well bom, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 

28 As hath been said, they were not base; 
And never blush was on my face 
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Ah I little doth the young one dream, 
When full of play and childish cares, 
What power is in his wildest scream. 
Heard fay his mother unawares I 
lie knows it not, he cannot guess; 

Tears to a mother brmg distress; 

But do not make her love the le^ 

Neglect me ! no, I suffered lon^ 

SO From that ill thought; and, b^g blind, 
Said, ^*Pride shall help me in my wrong: 
Emd mother have I been, as kind 
As ever breathed:” and that is true, 

I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 

SO Weeping for him when no one knew. 

My son, if thou be humbled, poor. 
Hopeless of honor and of gain, 

Oh! do not dread thy mother’s door; 
Think not of me with grief and pain : 
so I now can see with better eyes; 

And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And fortune with her gifts and lies. 

Alas * the fowls of heaven have wings. 
And blasts of heaven will aid their fli^t, 
45 They mount— how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight ! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 

And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

ss Perhaps some dungecm hears thee groan, 
Maim^, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion ’s den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep, 

66 Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

] look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me - ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
66 Between the living and the dead ; 

For, surely, then I should have si^t 
Of him I wait for day and nig^t, 

With love and longings infiy^. 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

66 I dread the rustling of the grass; 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass : 

I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind , 

26 And all tfae world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation he 
My troubles, and beyond relief: 

Iz any chance to heave a sigh. 


They pity me^ and not my grief. 

Then come to me, my son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes mav end; 

I have no other earthly friend! 

ODE TO DUTY 
180S 1S07 

Stem Daughter of the Voice of God! 

0 Duty * if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To cheek the emng, and reprove; 

6 Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail 
humanity! 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
^6 Be on them ; who, in love and truth. 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad Hearts * without reproach or blot , 
Who do thy work, and know it not • 

^6 Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 
Th^ fail, thy saving arms, dread Powei, 
around them cast 

Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

*6 And joy its own security. ♦ 

And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spint of this creed , 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to 
their need. 

26 I, loving freedom, and untried; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Tet being to myself a guide. 

Too blindly have reposed my trust : 

And oft, when m my heart was heard 
SO Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would sene more strictly, 
if I may. 

Through no disluibance of my soul, 

Or strong compunction in me wrought, 

26 I supplicate for thy control; 

But in the quietness of thouf^t : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

1 feel the weight of chance-desires: 

Mv hopes no more must change their name, 
66 1 tong for a repose that ever is the same. 

Stem liRMflffvet! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
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A« is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footmg treads, 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 
no I thee : 1 myseif commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spint of self-sacnfice; 

06 The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truSi thy bondman 
let me live! 


TO A SKYLABK 
1805 1807 

Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
Singing, smging, 

0 With clouds and sky about thee rmgmg. 
Lift me, guide me, till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 

I have walked through wildernesses dreary. 
And today my heart is weary ; 

Had 1 now the wings of a Faery, 

Up to thee would I fly. 

There is madness about thee, and joy 
divme 

In that song of thine; 

Lift me, guide me, high and high 
16 To thy banquetmg place in the sky. 

Joyous as morning. 

Thou art laughing and scorning; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and thy 
• rest, 

And, though little troubled with sloth, 

26 Drunken Lark ! thou wouldst be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy Liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver, 
26 Joy and jollity be with us both ! 

Alas! my journey, rugged and uneven, 
Through prickly moors or dusty wayt> must 
wind ; 

But hearing thoc, or others of thy kind, 
As full of gladness and as free of heaven, 
26 1, with my fate contented, will plod on, 
And hope for liiglier raptures, when life’s 
day is done. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 

S nO O l ST E D BT A PICT UB l OF VtMLK GAftf LB, IN 
A 8T0BM, PAINTED BT BIB GBOBOl BEAUMONT 
1805 1807 

I was thy nei|^bor once, thou rugged Pile! 
Four summer weeks 1 dwelt m sight of 
thee: 

I saw thee every day; and all the while 
Thy Form was sleepmg on a glasqr sea. 

2 So pure the sky, so quiet was the air! 

So like, so very like, was day to day! 
Whene’er I looked, thy Image still was 
there; 

It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! it seemed no 
sleep; 

16 Xo mood, which season takes away, or 
brmgs: 

I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle Things 

Ah! then, if mme had been the pamter’s 
baud. 

To express what then I saw ; and add the 
gleam, 

12 The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile, 
Amid a world how dififerent from this!^ 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile; 
26 On tranquil land, beneath a sl^ of bliss. 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure- 
house divme 

Of peaceful years; a chronicle of 
heaven ,— 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine 
The very sweetest had to thee been given. 

26 A picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, 

26 Such picture would 1 at that time have 
made: 

And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A steadfast peace that might not be be- 
trayed. 

So once it would have been,— ’tis so no 
moi*c; 

I ba\e submitted to a new control: 

> That Is. the world of the pietare 
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A power u gone^ iriiidi nothing ean re- 
store;. 

A deep distress hath hnxnanued ngr sonL 

Not for a moment could I now bdiold 
A smilmg sea, and be what I have been : 
The feelii^ of my loss will ne’er be old, 

40 This, whu£ 1 know, I speak with mind 
serene 

Then, Beaumont, fnendl who would have 
been the f nend, 

If he had lived, of him whom 1 deplore,' 
This work of thme I blame not, but com- 
mend; 

This sea m anger, and that dismal shore. 

4B O ’tis a passionate Work*— yet wise and 
weU, 

Well diosen is the spint that is here; 

That Hulk which labors in the deadly swell. 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear* 

And this huge Castle, standing here sub- 
lime, 

^ 1 love to see the look with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armor of old time. 
The li^tnmg, the fierce wind, and tramp- 
bng waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives 
alone. 

Housed in a dream, at distance from the 
Kmd!4 

Such happiness, i^erever it be known. 

Is to be pitied , for ’tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortiti|de, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne * 
Such si^ts, or worse, as are before me 
here.— 

44 Not without hope we suffer and we mourn 


TO A YOUNG LADYS 

WHO HAD BXEN RSPROACHKD DOS TAXING 
LONG WALKS IK THK OOUNTRT 
1B95 1807 

Dear child of Nature, let them rail f 
—There is a nest in a green dale, 

A harbor and a hold ; 

Where thou, a wife and fnend, ahalt see 
4 Hiv own heart-stirring days, and be 
A i^t to young and old. 

There, healthy as a shepherd boy, 

And treading among flowers of joy 

^ Wordiwortb*! brother, Capt John Words- 
wortb, who wu drowned Irab. 5, 1805. 

*The hnnian race 
• Wordawortta’s lieter Dorothy 


Which at no season fade, 

^4 Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made. 

Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh 
^4 A melancholy slave ; 

But an old age serene and bright. 

And lox'ely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOI 
i80d 1807 

Who is the happy warriorf Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be' 
—It is the generous Spirit, who, whei 
brought 

Among the tasks of leal life, hat! 
wrought 

4 Upon the plan that pleased Ins boyisl 
thou^t 

Whose high endeavors are an inwaid ligh 
That makes the path before him alway 
bright 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligen 
to learn, 

^4 Abides by this resohc, and stops not then 
But makes his moral bemg his prime caie 
Who, doomed to go in company with Pan 
And Feai, and Bloodshed, miserable train 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain , 

^4 In face of these doth exercise a powei 
Which 18 our human nature’s highet 
dower. 

Controls them and subdues, transinutei 
bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their goo 
receives* 

By objects, which might force the soul t 
abate 

24 Her feehng, rendered more compassionate 
Is placable— because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacnfice. 

More dcilful in seif -know Icflge, e\eii moi 
pure, 

As tempted more, more able to endure, 

24 As more exposed to suffering and distrese 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness 
— ’Tib he whose law is reason ; who depend 
Upon that law as on the best of friends 
Whence, in a state where men are tempte 
BtiU 

44 To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He labors good on good to fix, and owe 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 
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*5 —Who, if he iibe to statiou of command, 
Rises by open means, and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And m himself possess his own desire; 
Who (ompreliends his trust, and to the 
same 

Keeps faithful with a sinj'leness of ami, 
And theiefore does not stoop, noi he ui 
wait 

Foi wealth, ni hoiiois, oi foi woildiy 
state , 

Whom they lolUo\ , on whose head 

must fall, 

Like bhowcis of nianiia, if thej come at 
all: 

Whose poweis shed round him m the eom- 
moii stiite, 

Oi mild eoneeiiis of orduiary life, 

A eoii«<tant mnuenoe, a peculiar giace. 
But who, il he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment lo which ITea\en has 
joined 

Oieat issues, «n«ul oi bad foi human 
klllll. 

Is happy as a lo\ei , and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired, 

And, through the heat <ii conflict, keeps 
the law 

In calmness made, and sees what lie loie- 
saw, 

Oi i1 an luiexpeided call succeed, 

(’<mie when it will, is ecjiial to the nml 
— He wdio, thougli tlius endued .is with a 
sense 

And laeulty loi slonii and tnibnleiiee, 
lb >et a Soul whose inastei-bias leans 
To honiefelt pleasuies and t«i gentle 
scenes, 

Sweet images » wdiicli, whetesoeVn lie lie, 
Are at his heail, and such fidelity 
It IS his dailmg passion to appio\e, 

Moie hia\c foi this, that he hath much 
to loAc — 

'Tis, fimiily, the man, wlin, lifted high, 
(Conspicuous ohiec'l in a nation V c\c. 

Or left unthought-of in obsimiity,— 

Who, wuth a timaid or untowaid lot, 
Prospeious oi adxerse, to Ins wish oi not — 
Plays, m the many games of life, that one 
Where what ho most doth Aalue must be 
won 

Whom neitliei shape of danger can dis- 
may, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray . 
Who, not content that foimer worth stand 
fast, 

■^5 Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
Prom well to better, daily self-surpast , 


Who, whether praise of him must walk the 
earth 

Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without bis fame. 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort m himself and in his cause, 

And, while the mortal mist is gathermg. 
draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven 's 
applause 

This IB the hapiiy wanior, this is he 

That cAciy man m aims should wish to be 

POWER OF MUSIC 
me 1807 

An Orpheub* an Orpheus! yes, Faith may 
grow bold, 

And take to heiself all the wonders of 
old;- 

Xeai the stately Pantheon you’ll meet 
Willi the same 

III the stieet that fiom Oxford hath boi- 
mwed its name 

His station is theie, and he works on the 
eiowd, 

He sAAavs them wuth harmony meny and 
loud , 

He fills wuth his powei all their heaits to 
the bum- 

Was aught ca'ci heaid like his fiddle and 
him ? 

What an eagei assenibl> ' what an einpiio 

is tills ^ 

The Aveaiy hiiAe lite, and the himgiy haAc 
bliss , 

The inouiner is cheered, and the anxious 
haA e rest , 

And the guilt-buillicned soul i** no longer 
opprest 

As the Moon biiglitens kmuhI liei the 
clouds (if the night, 

So he, Aivheie he stamls, is .i (ontie of 

hphl , 

It gleams on the fui^, t liens nt dusky- 
browed Jack, 

On the pale-visaged liakei 's, with basket 
on back 

That eriand-bound ’prentice was passing 
in haste— 

What mattei' he’s caught— and hu time 
nms to waste; 

The new'sman is stopped, though he stops 
on the fret; 

And the half -breathless lamplighter— he’s 
m the net! 
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The porter sits down on the wMght which 
he bore; 

The lass with her barrow wheels hither 
her store;— 

If a thief could be here he mig^t pilfer 
at ease, 

She sees the musiciani ’tis all that she 
sees! 

^ He stands, backed by the wall he abates 
not hiB dm ; 

His hat gives him vigor, with boons drop- 
ping in, 

From the old and the young, from the 
poorest, and there! 

The one-pennied hcey has his penny to 
spare. 

0 blest are the hearers, and proud be the 

hand 

Of the pleasuie it spreads through mo 
thankful a band; 

1 am glad for him, blind as he is*— all the 

while 

If they speak ’tis to praise, and they 
praise with a smile 

That tall man, a giant in bulk and in 
height, 

Not an inch of his body is free from 
delight; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would f 
oh, not he! 

The music stirs in him like wind through 
a tree 

Mark that cripple who leans on his 
crutch; l&e a tower 

That long has leaned forward, leans hour 
after hour!— 

That mother, whose spirit in fetters is 
bound, 

^ While she dandles the babe in her arms 
to the sound 

Now, coaches and chariots! roar on like 
a stream; 

Here are twenty souls happy as souls in 
a dream. 

They are deaf to your murmurs— they 
care not for you. 

Nor what ye are dying, nor what ye 
pursue ! 

YE8, IT WAS THE MOUNTAIN ECHO 
JSOC 1807 

Tei^ it was the mountain Edio, 

Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the riiouting Cudcoo, 

Giving to her sound for sound ! 


s Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent; 

Like her ordmaxy 
Like— but oh, how different ! 

Hears not also mortal lifef 
Hear not we, unthinkmg creatures! 
Slaves of folly, love, or iS;nfe— 

Voices of two different natures Y 

Have not we too Y— yes, we have 
Answers, and we know not whence; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Hecognized intelligence * 

Such rebounds our inward ear 
Catches sometimes from afar— 

Listen, ponder, hold them dear; 

2^ For of God,— of God they are 

NUNS FRET NOT AT THEIB CON- 
VENT’S NARROW ROOM 
1806 1807 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow 
room; 

And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
^ Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for 
bloom, 

High as the highest Peak of Fumess-fells, 
Will murmur by the hour m foxglove bells 
In truth the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me, 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be 
bound 

Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there 
needs must be) 

Who have felt the weight of too much 
liberty. 

Should find brief solace there, as I have 
found. 

PERSONAL TALK 
1806 1807 

I 

I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,— 
Of friends, who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbors, daily, weekly, in my sight : 
^ And, for my chance acquaintance, ladies 
bright. 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the 
stalk, 

These all wear out of me, like forms with 
chalk 
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Painted on noli men's floors/ for one 
feast-night 

Better than sndi discourse doth silence 
long, 

Long, barren silence, square with niy 
desire; 

To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage tire. 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its famt under-bong. 

II 

15 ‘‘Yet life," you say, ''is life, we lia\e 
seen and see, 

And with a living pleasui e we descnbe , 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bnbe 

The languid mind into activity 

Sound sense, and love itself, and ninth 
and glee 

25 Aie fostered by the comment and tlie 
gibe" 

E\en be it so yet still among your tube. 

Our daily world’s tnie worldlings, rank 
not me* 

Child] eii are blest, and powerful, their 
world lies 

Moie justly balanced, paitly at their feet 

*5 And part fai from them —sweetest mel- 
odies 

Aie those that aie by distance made moie 
sweet ; 

Whose mind is but tlie mind of his own 
eyes, 

He lb a bla\e, the meaiiebt we can meet! 


Ill 

Wings have we,— and as far as l^e con go 
25 We may And pleasuie. wilderness and 
wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, suppoit that 
mood 

Which with the lofty sanctifies the lou 

Dreams, books, aie each a world, and 
books, we know, 

Aie a substantial world, both puie and 
good: 

25 Round these, with tendiils strong as flesh 
and blood. 

Our pastime and our happinebs will glow. 

Theie find I personal themes, a plenteous 
store. 

Matter wherein right voluble 1 am. 

To which I listen with a leady ear, 

^5 Two shall be named, pre-eminently dear,— 

The gentle Lady* married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white 
Lamb.2 


« To aalde the dancers 
• I)Memona, wife of Othello 
*7/10 rnerir Quticfic, 1, 1. 4 R 


IV 

Nor can I not believe but that hereW 
Great gams are mine; for thus I live 
remote 

^5 From evil speaking ; rancor, never sought, 
Comes to me not , malignant truth, or he. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and 
joyous thought. 

And thus from day to day my little boat 

55 Rocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably 
Blessings be with them— and eternal 
praise, 

Who gave us iioblei loves, and nobler 
cares— 

Tlie poets, who on earth have made us hens 
Of tiiith and pine delight by heavenly 
lays ! 

55 Oh* might my name be nuiubeied among 
theiis. 

Then gladly would 1 end my mortal days. 

ADMONITION 
1806 1807 

Well nijy’st thou hall— and gaze with 
biigh telling eye* 

The lovely Cottage in the guaidian nook 
Hath stined thee deeply; with its own 
dear biook, 

Its own small pastiiie, almost its own sky! 
But co\et not flic Abode,— foibeai to sigh, 
As many do, repining while they look, 
Iiituideis— w’ho winild tcai fioiii Nature’s 
book 

This piecious leal, w'ltli haish impietj 
Think what the Home must be if it weic 
thine, 

15 Even thine, though few' thy wants*— 
Roof, wmdow, dooi, 

The vei> flowei's are sacied to the Poor, 
The loses to the porch which they en- 
tw'ine 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from 
the day 

On which it should be touched, would 
melt away 

HOW 8WEET IT IS. WHEN MOTHER 
FANCY BOCKS 
i80a 18U7 

How sweet it is, when Mother Fancy rocks 
The wayward hi am, to saunter through a 
wood! 

An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbors, and ground- 
fiow'ers in flocks; 

5 And wild rose tip-too upon hawthorn 
stocks, 
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Like a bold girl, vfho plays her agile pranks 
At wakes and fairs with wandering 
mountebanks.— 

When she stands crestmg the down’s 
head, and mocks 

The crowd beneath her. Venly I think. 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 
Or map of the whole world: thoughts, 
link by link, 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with 
such gleam 

Of all things, that at last in fear I dinnk, 
And leap at once from the deli<;ious stream. 

COMPOSED BY THE BIDE OF 
GBASMEBE LAKE 
1806 1820 , 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars 
Through the gray west, and lo! these 
waters, steeled 

By breezeless an to smoothest polish, yield 
A vi\id repetition of the stais, 

5 ,To\e, Venus, and the riiddv crest of Mars 
Amid his fellows beanteonsly levealed 
At happy distance from eaitli’s groaning 
field, 

Where ruthless moitals wage incessant 
wars 

Is it a mirror f— or the nether sphere 
Opening to view the abyss in which she 
feeds 

Her own calm fires f— But list * a voice is 
near. 

Great Pan himself low-whispei mg thiuiigh 
the reeds, 

‘^Be thankful, thou, for, if unholy deed's 
Ravage the world, tianquillit\ is licie*” 

THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US, 
LATE AND SOON 
1806 1807 

The world is too much with us^ late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon 1 

^ This sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

Fpr this, for everythmg, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not.— Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So niiglit I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea , 
Or hear old Tnton blow Ins wreathM horn 


TO SLEEP 
1806 1807 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by. 

One after one, the sound oi lain, and 
bees 

Murmuring; the fall of rivers, winds and 
seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and 
pure sky; 

B I have thought of all by turns, and yet 
do lie 

Sleepless! and soon the small buds’ 
melodies 

Must hear, first uttcicd fioin iny oichaid 
trees; 

And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights inoie, 
I lay 

And could not win thee, Sleey>’ b\ anv 
stealth . 

So do not let me ueai tonight away . 

Without thee what is all the moining’s 
wealth t 

Tome, blessed bamei between day and 
day, 

Deal mother of fiesh thoughts and joyous 
health * 


NOVEMBEB, 1806 
1806 1807 

Another year*— another deadly blow! 
Anotbei empty Empiie o\Gitliiuwn ** 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone; 
The last that dare tcrstriiggle with the foe 
5 ’Tis well * from this day foru’ard we shall 
know 

That in ouiseKes oni safety must be 
sought , 

That by oui own right liands it must be 
wi ought , 

That we must stand unpropped, or be 
laid low 

0 dastard whom such foielaste doth not 

cheer* 

1® We shall exult, if they who i iile the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings deal, 
Wise, upright, vakant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of dangch which they 
fear, 

And honor which they do not understand 

1 K reference to the French victorlpe over the 
GermanK, Ortoher and November, 1806. 
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INTniATlONS or IMMOBTALXTT FROM IICOL- 
LicnoNs or xablt childhood 
i80d-6 1807 


**Ttae Child is father of the Mod , 

And 1 could wUb my daja to be 
Boond each to eadi by natural piety 


I 

There was a time when meadow, grove, 
and stieam, 

Tlie earth, and every common bight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celebtial light, 

The glory and the freshnesR of a dream 
It 18 not now as it hath been of yore,— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can 
sec no more 


II 

The Rainbow eonieb and goes. 

And lovely ib the Ruse, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair. 

The sunshine is a glonoub birth , 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there haih past away a glory from 
the eaith 

III 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous 
song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone theie came a thought of griei . 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief 
And I again am stiong 
The cataractb blow their trumpets from 
the steep. 

No more shall grief of mine the season 
wrong; 

1 hear the Echoes through the mountains 
throng, 

The Winds come to me from the fields of 
sleep, 

And all the earth is gay , 

TiSnd and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday;— 
Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shout**, 
thou happy Shepherd-boy* 

» Wordsworth. Vy Hrari tfnpn Tp, 7-10 (p 2R21 


Ye blesabd Creatures, I have h€|«rd the call 
Ye to each other make; Isee 
The heavens laugh with you in your 
jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel— I feel 
it all. 

Oh evil day I if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adommg. 

This sweet May-moming, 

And the children are culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
warm, 

And the Babe leaps up on bis mother’s 
arm:— 

I hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear ! 

—But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A smgle Field which I have looked uponr- 
Both of them speak of something that is 
gone 

The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat . 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam t 
Where is it now, the glory and the dreamt 


V 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting * 
The Soul that nses with us, our life’s Star, 
^ Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar 
Not in entire forgetfulnesb, 

And not in utter nakediiesb, 

But trailing clouds of gloiy do we come 
From God, who is our home 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the pribon-hoube begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the lig|ht, and whence it 
flows, 

He sees it m his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the eabt 
Must travel, still is Nature’s prieM, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 

At length the Man perceives it die awa>. 
And fade into the light of common day 

VI 

Earth Alls her lap with pleasures of her 
own; 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural 
kind, 

And, even with something of a mother’s 
mind, 
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80 Xxki no unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her lAmate Man* 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that unpenal palace whence he came. 

VII 

88 Behold the Child among his new-born 
blisses, 

A SIX years’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he 
hes, 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses. 
With light upon him from his father’s 
eyes! 

80 See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human 
life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art , 
A weddmg or a festival, 

A moummg or a funeral , 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song* 
Then will he fit his tongue 
dialogues of business, love, or strife, 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside* 

And with new joy and pnde 
The little Actor cons another part , 

Filbng from time to time his ^Miumoroub 
stage”* 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
105 xhut Life brings with her in her equipage. 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


Vlll 

Thou, whose extenor semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity, 
no Thou best philosopher, who yet dobt keep 
Thy hentage, thou eye among the blind* 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the Eternal 
Deep,^ 

Haunted forever by the Eternal Mind,— 
Mighty prophet! seer blest * 

^18 On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are toiling all our liveh to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave. 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a master o’er a slave, 
^80 A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s 
height, 

1 See A$ You Like It, II, 7, 139 IT Humoroue 
refen to dominiDt moods. 

• Deep mrsterles of eternity 


95 

To 

100 


Why with such earnest pams dost thou 
provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
126 Thusblindly with thy blessedness at strife f 
Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly 
freight, 

And custom he upon thee with a weight. 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

IX 

0 joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

^80 That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 

The thought of our past years m me doth 
breed 

Perpetual benediction: not mdeed 
For that which is most worthy to be 
blest, 

^85 Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether bu«(y or at rest. 
With uew-fi^ged hope still fluttering in 
his breast — 

Not for these 1 raise 

^^8 The song of thanks and praise, 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outwaid things, 

Falhngs fiom us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
145 Moving about in worlds not lealized, 

High instincts before which our mortal 
nature 

Did tiemble like a guilty thing surprised 
But foi those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

180 AVhich, be they what they may. 

Arc yet the fountain-light of all oui 
day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seemg, 
Uphold 118 , cherish, and have power 
to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
188 Of the Eternal Silence truths that wake. 
To perish never . 

Which neither listlessncss, nor mad en- 
deavoi , 

Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

188 Can utterly abolish oi dcstioy' 

Hence m a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

*88 Can in a moment travel Either, 

And see the children sport upon the 
shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 
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X 

Then emg, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous 
song! 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound I 

We m thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your heaitb t<»- 
day 

Feel the gladness of the May* 

What though the radianre which was 
once so bright 

Be now forever taken from my sight. 

Though nothmg can bring back the 
hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower, 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the pnmal sympathy 
Which ha\nng been must ever be , 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering , 

In the faith that looks through 
death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind 

XI 

And 0, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, 
and Groves, 

Forebode not any bevenng of our loves * 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your 
might , 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To li\e beneath youi more habitual 
swa> 

I love the Brooks which down their chan- 
nels fret. 

Even more than when I tripped lightl\ 
as they , 

The innocent brightness of a new-born 
Day 

Is lovely yet , 

The Clouds that gather round the setting 
sun 

Do take a sobei coloring from an eye 

That hadi kept watch o'er roan's mor- 
tality , 

Another race hath been, and other palms 
are won. 

^ Thanks to the human lieait by which we 
live. 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and 
fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUB- 
JUGATION OF SWITZERLAND! 

1807 1807 

Two Voices are there; one is ot the sea,*^ 

One of the mountains each a mighty 
Voice* 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

^ There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought 'st agamst him, but hast 
vainly striven 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art 
driven, 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by 
thee 

Of one deep bliss thme ear hath been 
bereft 

Then cleave, 0 cleave to that which still 
IS left, 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would 
it be 

That mountain Floods should thunder as 
bef 01 e, 

And Ocean helkm from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee * 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A CHILD 
THREE YEARS OLD« 

J81J 1815 

Lov mg slie is, and tractable, though wild; 
And Innocence hath privilege m her 
To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes. 
And feats of cunning, and the pretty 
round 

^ Ot trespasses, affected to provoke 
Mock-chastisement and partnership in 
play 

And, as a faggtit spaikles on the hearth. 
Not less if unattended and alone 
Than when both young and old sit gathered 
lound 

And take delight in its actnaty , 

Even so this happy creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient , solitude to her 
K blithe society, who fills the air 
Witli gladness and mvoluntary songs. 
Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn's 
Foith-startled from the fern where she 
lay couched, 

T^nthoiight-ot, unexpected, as the stir 
Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow- 
flowers. 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 
20 The many-colored images imprest 
Upon the bosom of a placid lake. 


> Swltierland was coo- 
qtiercd bj theFrcnrh 
in 1798. By 1807, 
Napoleon had made 
hlmiwlf master of 
Europe 


■ England 
' flimserland 
*Wo r d sworth's 
daughter Catharine 
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HEBE PAUSE: THE POET CLAIMS AT 
LEAST THIS PRAISE 
Ml 1816 

Hen paoM: the poet claims at least this 
praise. 

That virtuous Liberty hath been the scope 
Of his pun song, which did not shnnk 
from hope 

In the worst moment of these evil days , 

B From hope, the paramount duty That 
Heaven lays, 

For its own honor, on roan’s suffering 
heart 

Never may Irom our souls one truth de- 
part— 

That an accuised thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyiaiits uitii a dazzled 
eye, 

Nor— touched with due abhorrence of 
their guilt 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood 
is spilt, 

And justice labors iti extieinity— 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wntched man, the throne of tyranny ^ 

LAODAMIA 
1814 1813 

'^With sacrifice befon the rising mom 
Voiivs have I made by fruitless hope in- 
spired. 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades 
forlorn 

Of nig^t, my slaughteied l<»rd lia\e 1 
requlr^' 

® Celestial pity 1 again implore,— 

Restore him to my sight— great Jo\e, le- 
store^” 

So speakmg, and by fervent love endowed 
With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts 
her hands, 

While, like the sun emeiging fioni a 
cloud, 

1® Her countenance brightens— and her eye 
expands , 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature 
glows. 

And she expects the issue in repose 

O terror’ what hath she peicenedf— O 
joy! 

What doth slie look on t— whom dotli she 
behold f 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy f 
His vital presence f his corporeal mould Y 
It is— if sense deceive her not— ’tis he ! 
And a god leads him, wing^ Mercury ’ 


Mild Hermes spake— and touched her with 
his wand 

®® That calms all fear; ^*8ueh grace hath 
crowned thy prayer, 

Lapdamial that at Jove’s command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air : 
He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ 
space; 

Accept the gift, behold him face to face 1 ’ ’ 

Foi*th sprang the impassioned Queen her 
^ lord to clasp; 

Agam that consummation she essayed ; 
But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 
The Phantom parts— but paits to reunite, 
And 1 eassinne his place betoi e her sight 

'^Protesil&us, lu’ thy guide is gone’ 
Contirm, 1 pray, the vision with thy voice 
This 18 (HU palace,— yonder is thy throne 
Speak, and the floor thou tread ’st on will 
ivjoice 

Not to appal me ha\e the gods bestowed 
This piecuous boon, and blest a sad 
abode ” 

Great Jo\e, Laodanua' doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect —Spectre though 1 be, 
1 am not sent to scaie thee or deceive, 

♦® But in lewaid ot thy fidelity 

And something also did my worth obtain . 
For feailess viilue bnngeth iKuindless 
gam 

‘*Thou knowest, the Delphic oiacle fore- 
told 

That the flist Gieek who touched the 
Trojan strand 

Should die, but me the thieal could nul 
withhold 

A geneious cause a victim did demand , 
And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain ’’ 

*'Supieine of heioes— bravest, noblest, 
best’ 

®® Thy matchless courage 1 bewail no moie, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were 
deprest 

H\ doubt, propelled thee to the fatal 
shore; 

Thou found ’st— and I forgive thee- heiv 
thou art— 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart 

''But thou, though capable of steinest 
deed, 

Wert kind as rcsojute, and good as biavc, 
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And he, whose power restores thee, hath 
decreed 

Thou shouldst elude the malice of the 
grave: 

Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
^ As when their breath enriched Thessalian 
air. 

‘‘No spectre greets me,— no vain shadow 
this, 

Come, bloonung hero, place thee hy iiiy 
side! 

Qive, on this well-known couch, one nup- 
tial kiss 

To mo, this day, a second time thy bnde ’ ’ ' 
Jove frowned in heaven • tlie conscious 
ParcflB threw 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

“This visage tells thee that my doom is 
past 

Noi sliould the change he mouiiied, e\en 
if the joys 

Of ««nbe \^eie able to letuin as tast 
And suiely as they vanish Earth destroys 
Those raptuies duly— Kiebus disdains 
Calm pleasutes theie abide— majestic 
pains 

“Be taught, 0 faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion foi the gods appio\c 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul, 
A ler\ent, not ungo\emable, lo\e 
Thy transpoits modeiafe, and meekly 
inoiini 

When I depait, for biief is m> sojourn— '' 


“ But if thou goest, I follow— “ “Peace!“ 
he said,— 

She looked upon him and was calmed and 
cheered; 

The ghastly color from his lips had fled ; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, ap- 
peared 

Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 
Brought from a pensive though a happy 
place 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and 
pure. 

No fears to beat away— no stnfe to heal— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure , 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 

Of all that 18 most beauteous- imaged there 
In happier beauty , more pellucid streams. 
An ampler ether, a divmer air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleamh, 
riiinch which the sun, who sheds the bnght- 
est day 

Eailli knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath 
eained 

That privilege by virtue —“111,“ said he, 
“The end of man’s existence I discerned, 
Who fiom Ignoble games and revelry 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain 
delight 

While tears were thy best pastime, day 
and night; 


“Ah wherefore Did not Hercules by 
force 

*® Wiest from the guaidian Monstei of the 
tomb^ 

Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 

Gi\en back to dwell on earth in \erual 
bloom V 

Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of 
years. 

And ^Eson stood a youth ’mid youthful 
peers.* 

86 <<The gods to us aie merciful— and they 

Yet further may relent: for mightier fai 

Than sti'ength of nerve and smew, oi the 
sway 

Of magic potent o\er sun and siai, 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

®® And tliuugh his favonte seat be feeble 
woman ’s breast. 

I Cerberus, the guard at the entrance to Radea 

• See Rurlpidee*! AloeMtU and Browning's Bataw 

tion's idiefiture . « 

• Heo Ovid’s }fftamoiph09e», 7, 100 


116 << And while my youthful peers before my 
eyes 

(Each hero following his peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves foi glorious entei- 
pnse 

By martial sports,- or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were de- 
tained , 

120 What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchamed. 

“The wished-for wind was given —I then 
1 evolved 

The oiacle, ufion the silent sea. 

And, if 110 worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foiemost prow in pi'essiiig to the 
strand,— 

Mine the first blood that tinged the Tiojan 
■and. 

**Tet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 
When of thy loss I thought, belov^ wife ’ 
On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 
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And on the jo^ we diared in mortal life^ — 

The paths which we had trod— these foun- 
tains, flowers; 

My new-planned cities, and nnfinidied 

towers. ' 

,'*Bnt should suspense permit the foe to 170 
cry, 

'Behold they tremble!— haugrhty their 
array, 

18B Yet of their number no one dares to diet* 

In soul 1 swept the mdifrnity away . 

Old frailties then i-ecurred:— but lofty 
thought, 

In act emb^ied, my deliverance wrought. 

"And thou, though strong in love, art all 
too weak 

140 In reason, m self-government too slow , 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest reunion in the shades below 


Are mourned by man, and not by man 
alone, 

As fondly he believes.— Upon the side 

Of Hellespont (such faith was enter- 
tains) 

A knot of spiiy trees^ for ages grew 

From out the tomb of him for whom she 
died; 

And ever, when such stature th^ had 
gained 

That Ilium’s walls were subject to their 
view, 

The trees’ tall summits withered at the 
sight; 

A constant mterchange of growth and 
blight ! 


YABBOW VISITED 

BSPTElfBEB, 1814 
IBH 1816 


The invisible world with thee hath sym- 
pathized, 

Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 

145 <<Leam, a mortal yearning, to ascend— 

Seeking a higher object Love was given. 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that 
end; 

For this the passion to excess was driven— 

That self might be annulled her bondage 
prove 

160 The fetters of a dream opposed to love.’’ 

Aloud she shrieked! for Hermes le- 
appears ! 

Round the dear Shade she would hose 
clung— ’tis vain : 

The houhs are past— too brief had they 
been yearn. 

And him no mortal effuit can detain ' 

^06 Swift, toward the lealras that know not 
earthly day, 

He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace floor a hfeless corse 
she lay. 

Thus, all in \am exhorted and reproved, 

Rhe perished, and, as for a wilful crime, 

100 By the just gods whom no weak pity 
moved, 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed 
time, 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather 
flowers 

Of blissful quiet ’mid .unfading bowers 

— Tet tears to human suffering are due; 

^06 And mortal hopes defeated and over- 
thrown 


And is this— Yarrow t— This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished. 

So faithfully, a waking dream f 
An image that hath peiished! 

0 O that some minstrel’s harp were neai, 
To utter notes of gladness. 

And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heait with sadness! 

Yet whyt— a silvery current fiowb 
10 With uncontrolled roeanderings; 

Nor ha\e these ^es by greener hills 
Been soothed, in all my wanderings 
And, through her depths, Samt Mary’s 
Lake 

Is visibly delighted , 

10 For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted 

A blue sky bends o’er Yairow vale, 

Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 

00 A tender hazy br^tness; 

Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection 

08 Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleedingt* 

His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On whidi the herd is feeing* 

And haply from this crystal pool, 


1 Bee Pltny*B Natural HUtanfA 18. 44 
■ The Flower of Yarrow was jfary Scott of Dn 
hope; bat Wordsworth Is probably followlna 
Loaan's Braes of Yarroai, in which the lad\ 
iDonms over the lover whom she calls “the 
dower of Yarrow “ 
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80 peaceful ae tbe morning, 

The water-wraith^ ascended thrice— 

And gave hia doleful wammg. 

Delicious IB the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 

The path that leads them to the grove, 

The leafy grove that covers 
And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, 8treng:th of sorrow. 

The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow! 

But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation . 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy; 

The grace of forest chaims decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 
fi® Rich groves of lofty stature, 

With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature. 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a Rum hoaiy 1 

BB The shatteied front of NewaikV Towers, 
Renowned in Bolder story 

Fan scenes for childiiood’s opening bloom. 
For sportne youth to stray in 
For manhood to enjoy his strength , 

And age to wear away in * 

Yon cottage seems a bowei of bliss, 

A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts, that nestle there— 

The brood of chaste affection 

BB How sweet, on this autumnal day. 

The wild-wood fruits to gather, 

And on ray True-love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather' 

And what if 1 enwreathed my own ! 

’Twere no offence to reason , 

The sober Hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 

1 see— but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of fancy still survives— 

Her sunshine plays upon thee! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measnre. 

> A spirit thought to presldo over waters, lines 
S1-3S ore teicn from Losaa's poem. 


The vapors linger round the heights, 

They melt, and soon must vanish ; 

^ One hour is theirs, noi more is mme— 
Sad thought, which 1 would banish, 

But that 1 know, where’er I go, 

Thy genume image, Yarrow I 
Will dwell with me— to heighten jny, 

And cheer my mind in sorrow 

HAST THOU SEEN, WITH PLASH 
. INCESSANT 

iSiS 1820 

Hast thou seen, ivith flash incessant, 
Bubbles gliding undei ice, 

Bodied forth and e\anebceiit, 

No one knnwc, by what device f 

^ Such are thoughts!— A wind-swept 
meadow 

Mimicking a troubled sea, 

Such is life , and death a shadow 
From the i*ock eternity ' 

COMPOSED UPON AN EVENING OP 
EXTRAOBDINARY SPLENDOR 
AND BEAUTY 
1818 1820 

Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, 1 might have sent, 
Among the speechless clouds, a look 
Of blank astonishment ; 

Hut ’iiB endued with power to stay, 

And sanctify one closuig day, 

That frail Mortality may see— 

What ist— ah no, but what can be! 

Time was when field and wateiy cove 
With modulated echoes rang. 

While choirs of fenent angels sang 
Their vespers in the grove, 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sov- 
ereign height, 

Warbled, from heaven above and earth 
below. 

Strains suitable to both —Such holy nte, 
Metfamks, if audibly repeated now 
From hill or valley, could not rao^e 
Subhmer transport, purer love, 

Than doth this silent spectacle— the 
gleam— 

^ The shadow— and the peace supreme ^ 

No sound is uttered,— but a deep 
And solemn harmony pervades 
The hollow vale from steep to steep, 

And penetrates the glades. 

Far-distant images draw nigh, 

Called forth by wondrous potency 
Of beamy radiance, that imbues 
Wbate’er it strikes with gem-like hues! 
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In viaion exquisitely oleaTf 

Herds range along the mountain side; 

And glistening antiers are descried; 

And gilded flocks appear. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal eve! 
But long as god-iike wish, or hope divine, 
Informs my spirit, ne’er can I believe 
That this magniheence is wholly thme ! 
—From worlds not quickened by the sun 
A portion of the gift is won , 

An intermuiglmg of Heaven’s pomp is 
spread 

40 On ground which British shepherds tread * 

And if there be whom broken ties 
Afflict, or injuries assail, 

Yon hazy lidges to their eyes 
Present a glorious scale, 

40 Climbing suffused with sunny air, 

To stop— no record hath told where! 

And tempting Fancy to ascend, 

And with immoilal spirits blend ! 

—Wings at my shoulders seem to play, 

00 But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 

On those blight steps that lieavenwaid raise 
Their practicable way ^ 

Come forth, ye diooping old men, look 
abroad, 

And see to what fair countries ye aie 
bound f 

55 And if some traveller, weaiy of his road. 
Hath slept since noon-tide on the glassy 
ground, 

Ye Oeiiii^ to his coAeit speed, 

And wake him with such gentle heed 
As may attune his soul to meet the dower 
5^ Bestowed on this transc'endent hour’ 

Such hues from their celestial um 
Were wont to stream before mme eye. 
Where’er it wandered in the mom 
Of blissful infancy 

•5 This glimpse of gloiy, why renewed? 

Nay, rather speak with gratitude; 

For, if a Testige of those gleams 
Survived, ’twas only in my dreams 
Dread Power' whom peace and calmness 
serve 

No less than Nature’s threatening voice, 

Tf aught unworthy be my choice, 

From thee if I would swerve; 

Oh, let thy giace remind me of the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 
76 Which, at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, miracle restoi^ , 
My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Hejoiees m a second birth ! 

— Tis past, the visionarjr splendor fkdes; 
^ And night approaches with her shades. 

> A ladder that may be cUmbed. 


TO A 8N0WDB0P 
^ iSiP 1819 

Lone Flower, hemmed in with snows, and 
white as they 

But hardier far, once more I see thee bend 
Thy foiehead as if fearful to offend. 

Like on unbidden guest Though day hy 
day 

5 Stoiins, sallying tiuiu the mountain-tops, 
waylay 

The using sun, and on the plains descend, 
Yet ait thou welcome, welcome as a friend 
Whose zeal outruns his promise! Blue- 
eyed May 

Shall soon behold this bolder thickly set 
10 With bright jonquils, their odors lavi^ing 
On the soft west -wind and his fiohc 
peeis. 

Nor will I then thy modest grace forget. 
Chaste Snowdrop, ventiiious harbmger of 
Spiing, 

And pensne monitor of fleeting years! 

THEBE IS A LITTLE UNPRETENDING 
RILL 

J82U 1820 

There is a little unpretending nil 
Of limpid water, humbler far than aught 
That e>ct anumg men or naiads sought 
Notice oi name'— It quivers down the hill, 
5 Fun owing its shallow way with dubious 
will , 

Yet to my mind this scanty stream is 
bi ought 

Oftcner than Ganges or the Nile; a 
thought 

Of private recollection sweet and still! 
Montlis pensh with their moons; year 
treads on year. 

But, faithful Emma thou with me canst 
say 

That, while ten thousand pleasures dis- 
appear, 

And flies their memory fast almost as 
tliey, 

The immortal Spirit of one happy day 
Lingers beside that nil, in vision clear 

BETWEEN NAMUR AND LIEGE 
1820 1822 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy 
choose? 

Is this the stream, whose cities, heights, 
and plams, 

War’s favorite playground, are with crim- 
son stains 

Familiar, as the Mom with pearly dews? 
5 The Mom, that now, along the silver 
Meuse, 

> A name given to Wordawortb'a sliter Dorotby 
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Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the 
swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing 
wains, 

Or stnp the bough whose mellow fruit 
bestrews 

The ripening com beneath it As untie 
eyes 

Turn from the fortified and ihieateiniig 
hill, 

How sweet the prospect of ytm ualeiy 
glade, 

With its gray rocks clusteiing m pensive 
shade— 

That, shaped like old monastic turiets, use 
Prom the smooth meadow-srround, serene 
and still ' 

COMPOSED IN ONE OP THE CATHOLIC 
CANTONS 
1820 1822 

Doomed ns we aie our native dust 
To wet with many a hit lei showei. 

It ill befits us to disdain 
The altai, to deride the fane, 

Wheie simple suffei’eis bend, in trust 
To win a happiei bom 

I lo>e, whole sjneads the tillage lawn, 
l^pon some knee-woin cell to ga/;e 
Hail to the film uiiinoving cioss, 

Aloft, wheie pines then blanches t<»ss» 
And to the chapel fai withdrawn. 

That lurks bv hnicly wa>s* 

Whet e’er w'e roam— along the brink 
Of Rhine— or by the sweeping Po, 
Through Alpine vale, or champaign wide, 
Whatever we look on, at our side f 
Be Chanty’— to bid us think, 

And feel, if we would know 

From THE RIVER DDDDON 
1820 1820 

Sole Listener, Dlddon 

Role listener, Duddon ’ to the breese that 
played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful 
sound 

Wafted o'er sullen mo'^s and craggy 
mound— 

Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to up- 
braid 

5 The sun in heaven !— but now, to form a 
shade 

For thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage; ashes flung their arms 
around ; 


And birch trees risen in ulver colonnade. 
And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 
'Mid sheltering pmes, this cottage rude 
and gray, 

AVhose ruddy children, by the mother's 
eyes 

Carelessly watched, sport tliiough the 
summer day, 

Thy pleased associates —light a*^ endless 
May 

On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies 
Aftee-Thouoht 

I thought of thee, my partner and my 
guide. 

As being past away — Vain sympathies’ 
Foi, backward, Duddon’ as 1 cast my 
eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and will abide; 

^ Rtill glides the Stieam, and shall forever 
glide, 

The Foim leniaius, the Function never 
dies, 

While we, the hia\e. the mighty, and the 
wise, 

We Men, wiio ui our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish,— be it so! 
Enough, if Boniething from our hands 
have power 

To live, and act, and ser\’C the future hour. 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith's 
transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know ‘ 

Prom ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS 
1821 1822 

Mutabiutt 

From low to high doth dissolution climb. 
And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not 
fail; 

A musical but inelanoholy chime, 

^ Which they can hear who meddle not with 
crime, 

Nor avarice, nor oAer-anzious care 
Tnith fails not ; but her outward forms 
that beat 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no raoi'e; drop like the tower 
sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even 
sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 

* ParffiTIftf Lout. S, 2S2 
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Inside or King’s Oolubbs Chapel, 
Gsmbbidob 

Tax not the royal saint^ with vain expense, 
With ill-matched aims the architect who 
planned— 

Albeit labonng for a scanty band 
Of white-rob^ scholars only— this im- 
mense \ 

^ And glorious work of fine intelligence ! 
Give all thou canst , high Heaven rejects 
the lore 

Of nicely-ralculated less or more , 

So deemed the man who fashioned for the 
sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching 
roof 

Self-poiaed, and scooped into ten thou- 
sand cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where music 
dwells 

Lingering- and wandering on as loth to 
die; 

Like Ihoughts whose \ery sweetness yield- 
eth proof 

That they were bom for immortality 

TO A SKYLARK 
1825 1827 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky I 
Dost thou deroise the earth where cares 
abound T 

Or, while the wings aspire, ore heart and 
eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground f 
s Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that 
music still ! 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a 
fiood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine , 
^pe of the wise who soar, but never roam , 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
Home! 


SCORN NOT THE SONNET 
1827 1827 


Scorn not the Sonnet; Critic, you have 
frowned, 

IGndless of its just honors ; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melodv 
Of this amall lute gave ease to PetrardiV 
wound 

s A thousand times this pipe did Taaao 
sound; 


a Henry VI. who fonnd^ 
* Bis love for Lanra, the 


hts sonnets 


in 1441 
many of 


With it Cainoens soothed an exile’s grief 
The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf* 
Amid the cypress with which Dante 
crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp. 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from 
Faery-land 

To struggle through dark ways; and 
when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet; whence he 
blew 

Soul-animatmg strains- alas, too few! 

TO THE CUCKOO 
1827 1887 

Not the whole garbling grove m concert 
' heard 

When sunshme follows shower, the breast 
can thrill 

Like the first summons, Cuckoo ! of thy bill. 
With its twin notes inseparably paired 
® The captive ’mid damp vaults unsunned, 
uiiaired, 

Measunng the periods of his lonely doom, 
That cry can reach ; and to the sick man ’s 
room 

Sends gladness, by no languid smile de- 
clared 

The lordly eagle-race through hostile search 
May pensh, time may come when never 
more 

The wilderness shall hear the lion roar; 
But, long as cock shall crow from house- 
hold perch 

To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall speed 
thy wing, 

And thy erratic* voice be faithful to the 
spring! 


.'i 


YARROW REVISITED 
1851 183G 


The gallant youth, who may have gained, 
Or seeks a ’’winsome marrow,”* 

Whs but an infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow ,* 

Once more, by Newark’s Castle-gate 
Long left without a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with thee. 
Great Minstrel of the Border!* 


> ramoeiM was banlahed from Llibon partly be- 
note of hlR Msslon for Donna Catcrina 
death, he lamented her in bis 

•The myrtle was a armbol of love; the cyprem, 
of mrarnini A reference to DanteV love 
Mnnefr (found In bli rUm If nova) and Df- 

VaWff Jfo 

■wandwiiig 

«eompanlon HtniUton'i Tht gra«$ of r«r- 
8^ Twraw VMie4 <p. 808). 
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Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 
day, 

10 Their dignity installing 

In gentle iMsoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling; 

But breezes played, and sunshine 
gleamed— 

The forest to embolden ; 

^ Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 

For bu^ thoughts the Stream flowed on 
In foamy agitation; 

And slept in many a crystal pool 
20 For quiet contemplation . 

No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthrallmg, 

We made a day of happy hours, 

Our happy days recalling. 

20 Brisk Youth appealed, the Mom of 
Youth, 

With freaks of graceful folly,— 

Life’s temperate Noon, her sober Eve, 
Her Night not melancholy , 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
20 In l^rmony united, 

Like guests that meet, and some from far, 
By cordial love invited 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow rangmg, 

20 Did meet us with unaltered face. 

Though we were changed and changing, 
If, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over. 

The soul ’s deep vall^ was not slow 
^0 Its bng^tness to recover. 

Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine employment ! 

The blameless Muse, who trams her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment, 

40 Albeit sickness, lingenng yet, 

Has o’er their pillow brooded; 

And Care waylays their steps— a sprite 
Not easily eluded 

For thee, 0 Scott ! compelled to change 
00 Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 
For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes. 
And leave thy Tweed and Tiviot 
For mild Sorento's bree^ waves; 

May classie Fancy, linlung 
00 With native Fancy her fresh aid, 
Preserve thy heart from sinkmgl 

Oh! while they minister to thee, 

Eadi vymg with the other, 


May Health return to mellow Age, 

00 With Strength, her venturous brother. 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowned in song and stoiy. 

With unimagined l^auty shine. 

Nor lose one ray of glory * 

00 For thou, upon a hundred streanih, 

By tales of love and sorrow. 

Of faithful love, undaunted truth. 

Hast shed the power of Yarrow, 

And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 

^0 Wherever they invite thee. 

At parent Nature’s grateful call. 

With gladness must requite thee 

A gracious welcome shall be thme. 

Such looks of ]o\e and honor 
^0 As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwillmg to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 

*2 The holy and the tender. 

And what, for this frail world, ivere all 
That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memonal tribute offerf 
22 Yea, what were mighty Nature’s self! 
Her features, could they wm us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks withm usY 

Nor deem that localized Romance 
22 Plays false with our affections; 
Unsanctifies our tears— made sport 
For fanciful dejections 
Ah, no I the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
22 Life as she is— our changeful Life, 

With friends and kindied dealing 

Bear witness, ye, whose thoughts that day 
In Yarrow’s groves were centred; 

Wlio through the silent portal arch 
100 Of mouldering Newark entered, 

And clomb the wmding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 
By the 'Mast Minstrel”^ (not the last!) 
Ere he his tale recounted. 


105 Flow on forever. Yarrow Stream! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty. 

Well pleam that future bards diould 
. chi^t 

For siniple hearts thy beauty; 


> A reference to Scott's Tht Lay of fSe Loot ITIs- 
otrel. Introduction, 81-2. 
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To dream-lMt dear whQe yet unseen, 

>10 D00r to tne eommon sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 

To memory’s shadowy moondiinel 

ON THE DEPABTUBE OF SIB WALTEB 
SOOTT FBOM ABBOTSFOBD, 

FOB NAPLES 
1831 1836 

A tronble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple 
height: 

Spirits of Power, assembled there,' com- 
plain 

0 For kindred Power, departing from their 
sight; 

While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a 
blithe strain, 

Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 
Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the 
might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with 
him goes, 

>0 Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptred king or laurelled conqueror 
knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. Be true. 
Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea,^ 
Wafting your Chaige to soft Parthenope’ 

THE TBOSACH8 
1831 1886 

There’s not a nook within this solemn Pass 
But were an apt confessional for One 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn 
gone, 

That life is but a tale of morning grass 
^ Withered at eve. From scenes of art 
whid^ diase 

That thought away, turn, and with watch- 
ful ^es 

Feed it ’mid Nature’s old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear 
than glass 

Untoudied, unbreathed upon Thrice 
happy quest, 

If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October’s workmanship to nval May) 
The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 
Lulling the year, with all its cai*es, to rest* 

IF THOU INDEED DEBIVE THY LIGHT 
FROM HEAVEN 
1838 1888 

If thou indeed derive fliy li^t from 
Heaven, 

1 The Hedltemaeaii. 


10 


Then, to the measure of that heaven-bom 
light, 

Shine, Poetl in thy place, and be con- 
tent:— 

The stars pre-eminent in magnitude. 

And they that from the zenith dart their 
beams, 

(Visible though they be to half the earth. 
Though half a sphere be conscionB of 
their brightness) 

Are yet of no divmer origin, 

No piirci essence, than the one that bums. 
Like an untended watch-fire, on the ridge 
Of some dark mouutam; or than those 
which seem 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter 
lamps, 

Among the blanches of the leafless trees. 
All are the undying offspring of one sire 
Then, to the measure of the light vouch- 
safed, 

Shine, Poet, iii thy place, and be content. 


IP THIS GBEAT WORLD OP JOY AND 
PAIN 

1883 1886 

Tf this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve m one sure track; 

Tf freedom, set, will rise again. 

And virtue, flown, come back; 

5 Woe to the purblind crekr who All 
The heart with each day’s care; 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear, and to forbear! 


“THEBE’ SAID A STRIPLING, 
POINTING WITH MEET PRIDE 
1833 1885 

''There!” said a stripling, pointing with 
meet pride 

Towards a low roof with green trees half 
conmled, 

''Is Mragel Farm; and tliat’s the very 

Where Bums ploughed up the dai^.” 
Far and wide 

® A plain below stretched seaward, while, 
deacried 

Abo^-e sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran 
rose; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified 

Beneath "the random bield^ of clod or 
stone” 

10 Myriads of daisies have ahone forth in 
flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural 
hour 

1 ihelter (Rorns.To a Uounfain Dcrfffs, 21. p 184) 
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Have passed away; less happy than the 
One 

That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died 
to prove 

The tender diarm of poetry and love. 

HOST SWEET IT I S WI TH UN- 
UPLIFTED EYES 
J8SS 1880 

Host sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or 
none, 

While a fair region round the traveller lies 

Which he forbears again to look upon , 

^ Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene. 

The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beautv gone 

If Thought and Love desert us. from that 
day 

Ijet us break off all comnieicc with the 
Muse: 

With Thought and Lo\e companions of 
our way, 

Whate’er the senses take or may refuse, 

The Mind’s internal heaven shall shed W 
dews 

Of inspiration on the humblest lay. 


TO A CHILDi 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM 
J834 1836 

Small service is true service while it lasts* 

Of humblest friends, bnght creature* 
scorn not one: 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the hngenng dewdrop from the 
sun. 

\ 

EXTEMPORE EFFUSION UPON THE 
DEATH OF JAMES HOGG 
1833 1836 

When first, descending from the moor- 
lands, 

I saw the Stream of Yarrow glide 

Along a bare and open valley, 

The Ettrick Shepherd® was my guide 


5 When last along its banks I wandered, 
Through groves that had begun to died 
Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
My steps the Bonler-minstrel* led 


» WordBWorthVi ^dtugjiter, 

* Hon. who dira la IRSn A refownce to 
W^nilBWorth'i tour In Scotland In 1814 See 

■ Scott^ho mcd*lii'^832*\ rcforpiicc to Wo^a- 
worth*! visit at Abbotsford In 1831 Sec yar^ 
row Ifenfaifad (P* 312). 


The mightv Minstrel breathes no longeri 
’Mid mouldering mins low he lies; 

And death upon the braes' of Yarrow, 

Has closed the Shepherd-poet’s ^es: 

Nor has the rolling year twice measured. 
From sign to sign, its steadfast course, 

IS Since every moi^ power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source; 

The rapt One, of the godlike fordiead,* 
The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in 
earth: 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

^ Has vanished from his lonely hearth. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain- 
summits, 

Or waves that own no curbmg hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother. 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber 
Were earlier raised, remam to hear 
A timid voice, that asks m whispers, 
“Who next will drop and disappeart” 

Our haughty life is crowned with dark- 
ness. 

Like London with its own black wreath, 
On which with thee, 0 Crabbe! forth- 
looking, 

I gazed from Hampstead’s breei^ heath. 

As if but yesterday departed. 

Thou too art gone before; but why, 

3"* O’er npe fruit, seasonably gather^,® 
Should frail survivors heave a sight 


Mourn nther for that holy Spirit, 

Sweet as the spnng, as ocean deep; 

For hei< who, eic'her summer faded, 

Has sunk into a breathless sleep. 

No more of old romantic sorrows,* 

For slaughtered youth or love-lorn 
maid! 

With shaiper gnef is Yarrow smitten, 
And Ettrick mourns with her their Poet 
dead. 


> banka 

•C^lerlte who died In 1884 See Hailltt'a 
F^t Aoguaintonoo with Poet$ (p. 1020, 

■ Crabbe died In 1882, at the aie of 78. 

* Fellda Hemana, who died In 1886, at the aire 
of 42 

■ A reference to the ballads of Yarrow, bv ffamll- 

ton, Logan, and others. 
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HABKI niS THS THBU8H 
IBSS 1888 

HbAI 'tia Oie Thrash, ondaonted, on- 
droreet, 

By twilight premature of cloud and rain; 
Nor does that roarmg wmd deaden his 
strain 

Who carols thinking of his Love and nest, 
8 And seems, as more incited, still more 
blest 

Thanks ; thou hast snapped a fireside 
^soner’s chain, 

Exulting Warbler! eased a fretted brain, 
And in a moment charmed my cares to 
rest. 

Yes, I will forth, bold Bird! and front 
the blast, 

18 That we may sing together, if thou wilt, 
So loud, so clear, my Partner through 
life’s day. 

Mute in her nest love-chosen, if not love- 
built 

Like thine, diall gladden, as in seasons 
past. 

Thrilled by loose snatches of the social Lay 

A POET!— HE HATH PUT HTS HEABT 
TO SCHOOL 
184$ 1842 

A Pocf He hath put his heart to school, 
Nor dares to move unpropped upon the 
staff 

Which Art hath lodged within his hand— 
must laugh 

By precept only, and shed tears rule. 

8 Thy Art be Nature , the live current quaff. 
And let the groveller sip his stagnant pool, 
In fear that else, when Critics grave and 
cool 

Have killed him, Scorn should write his 
epitaph. 

How does the meadow fiower its bloom 
unfold T 

^8 Because the lovely little fiower is free 
Down to its root, and, in that freedom, 
bold; 

And so the mndeur of the forest tree 
Gomes not ^ eastmg in a formal mould. 
But from its own divine vitality 

SO FAIB, SO SWEET, WITHAL SO 
SENsrnvE 

1844 1845 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive. 
Would that the little Flowers were bom 
to Uve, 

Conscious of half the pleasure which they 
giWf 


That to this mountain-daiey’s self were 
known 

8 The beauty of its star-diaped shadow, 
thrown 

On the smooth surface of this naked 
stone! 

And what if hence a bold desire should 
mount 

High as the Sun, that he could take 
account 

Of all that issues from his glorious fount ! 

^8 So might he ken how by his sovereign aid 

These delicate companionships are made: 

And how he rules the pomp of light and 
diade; 

And were the Sister-power that shines by 
night 

So privileged, what a countenance of de- 
lifi^t 

18 Would through the clouds break forth on 
human sight I 

Fond fancies! wheresoe’er shall turn thine 
eye 

On earth, air, ocean, or the starry Bk>, 

Converse with Nature in pure qunpathy , 

All vain desires, all lawless wishes quelled, 

88 Be thou to love and praise alike impelled, 

Whatever boon is granted or withheld. 


THE UNBBMITTINO VOICE OP 
NIGHTLY 8TBEAM8 
184$ 1850 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams 
That wastes so oft, we think, its tuneful 
powers. 

If neither soothing to the worm that 
gleams 

Throng dewy grass, nor small birds 
huriied in bowers, 

8 Nor unto silent leaves and drow^ 
flowers,— 

That voice of unpretending harmony 
(For who what is shall measure by what 
seems 

To be, or not to be, 

Or tax high Heaven with prodigilityf ) 

88 Wants not a healing influence that can 
creep 

loto the human breast, and mix with sleep 
To remlate the motion of our dreams 
For kuidly issues— as through every elime 
Was felt near murmuring brooks in 
earliest time; 
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I* As, at this day, the rudest swains who 
dwell 

Where torrents roar, or hear the tinkbngf 
knell 

Of water-breaks^ with grateful heart eould 
tell 

PBEFAOE 

TO THB BIOOND BDITION OF SIVBRAL OF THE 
FOBBGOINO FOaiCS, PUBU8HBD, WITH AN 
ADDITIONAL VOLUME, UNDEB THE TITLE 
OF ‘'LYEIGAL BALLADS’* 

1800 1800 

The first volume of these poems has 
already been submitted to general perusal 
It was published as an experiment, which, 
I hoped, might be of some use tonscertain, 
how far, by fittmg to metrical arrangement 
a selection of the real language of men m 
a state of vivid sensation, that sort of 

S leasure and that quantity of pleasure may 
e imparted, which a poet may rationally 
endeavor to impart 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate 
of the probable effect of those poems I 
flattered mybclf that they who should be 
pleased with them would read them with 
more than common pleasure; and, on the 
other hand, I was well aware, that bv tho«e 
who should dislike them, they would be read 
with more than common dislike. The result 
has differed from my expectation in this 
only, that a greater number havfi been 
pleased than 1 ventured to hope I should 
please. 

Several of my friends are anxious for 
the success of these poems from a bebef 
that, if the views with which they were com- 
posed were indeed realized, a class of poetry 
would be produced well adapted to interest 
mankind permanently, and not unimportant 
in the quality and in the multiplicity of its 
moral relations- and on this account they 
have advised me to add a i^stematic de- 
fense of the theory upon which the poems 
were written. But I was unwilling to under- 
take the task, because I knew that on this 
occasion the reader would look coldly upon 
my arguments, since I might be suspected 
of having been pnncipally influence bv 
the selfish and fooIiA hope of reasoning 
him into an approbation of these particular 
poems: and I was still more unwilling to 
undertake the task, because, adequately to 
display my opinions, and fully to enforce 
my arguments, would require a space wholly 
disproportionate to a preface. For to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence 
iilDPlw 


of which it is susceptible, it would be neces- 
sary to give a full account of the present 
state of the pubhe taste in this country, and 
to determme how far this taste is heidthy 
a or depraved, which, agam, eould not be 
determined, without pomtmg out, m what 
manner language and the human mind act 
and react on each other, and without re- 
tracing the revolutions, not of literature 
10 alone, but likewise of society itself. I have 
therefore altogether declined to enter regu- 
larly upon this defense; yet 1 am sensible 
that there would be some impropriety m 
abruptly obtmdmg upon the public, with- 
15 out a few words of mtroduction, poems so 
materially different from those upon which 
general approbation is at present bestowed. 

It IB supposed that by the act of wntmg 
m verse an author makes a formal engage- 
so ment that he will gratify certam known 
habits of association ; that he not only thus 
apprises the reader that certain classes of 
ideas and expressions will be found m his 
book, but that others will be carefully ex- 
0 clud^ This exponent or symbol held forth 
by metrical language must m different eras 
of literature have excited veiy different 
expectations* for example, m the age of 
Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius, and that 
80 of Statius or Claudian; and m our own 
country, in the age of Shakspeare qnd Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and that of Donne and 
Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope I will not 
take upon me to determme the exact import 
85 of the promise which by the act of wntmg 
in verse an author, m the present day, 
makes to his reader; but it will undoubt- 
edly appear to many persons that I have 
not fulfilled the terms of an engagement 
40 thus voluntarily' contracted They who have 
been accustom^ to the gaudmess and inane 
phraseology of many modem wnters, if 
they persist m readmg this book to its con- 
clusion, will, no doubt, frequently have to 
45 struggle with feelings of strangeness and 
awkwardness they will look round for 
poetry, and will be induced to inquire by 
what species of courtesy these attempts can 
be permitted to assume that title. I hope, 
80 therefore, the reader will not censure me for 
attempting to state what I have proposed 
to mj^lf to perform; and also (as far as 
the limits of a preface will permit) to ex- 
plain some of the chief reasons which ha\e 
66 determined me in the choice of my purpose * 
that at least he may be ^ared any unpleas- 
ant feeling of disappointment, and that I 
nyself may be protected from one of the 
most dishonorable accusations which can be 
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brought agiunst au author; namely, that habits of expressioui lu order to fumidi 

of an indolence which prevents him from food for fickle tastes and fickle appetites 

endeavoring to ascertain what is his duty, of their own creation, 

or, when his duly is aseertained, prevents I cannot, however, be insensible to the 
him from performing it. 6 present outcry agamst the triviality and 

The pnncipal object, then, proposed in meanness, both of thought and language, 

these poems was to choose incidents and which some of my contemporaries^ have 

situations from common bfe, and to relate occasionally introduced mto their metrical 
or describe them throughout, as far as was compositions; and I acknowledge that this 
possible, m a selection of language really 10 defect, where it exists, is more diriionorable 
used by men, and, at the same time, to to the wnter’s own cliaracter than false 
throw over them a certain coloring of imag- refinement or arbitrary innovation, though 
ination, whereby ordmary thmgs should be I should contend at the same time, that it 
presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; is far less pernicious m the sum of its 
and, further, and above all, to make these as consequences. From such verses the poems 
incidents and situations interestmg by trac- m these volumes will be found distinguislied 
ing in them, tnily though not ostenta- at least by one mark of difference that 
tiously, the pninary laws of our nature: each of them has a worthy purpose. Not 

chiefiy, Bb far as regards the manner in that I always began to wnte with a distinct 
which we associate ideas in a state of SO purpose formally conceived; but habits of 
excitement. Humble and rustic hfe was meditation have, I trust, so promjited and 
generally chosen, because, in that condition, regulated my feelings, that my descriptions 
we essential passions of the heart find a of such objects as strongly excite those feel- 
better soil in which they can attain their mgs, will be found to cany along with 

maturity, are less under restraint, and speak tf them a purpose. If this opinion l£ eiro- 
a plamer and more emphatic language; be- neons, I can have little nght to the name 

cause in that condition of hfe our elemen- of a poet. For all good poetry is the spon- 

tary feehngs coexist in a state of greater taneous overflow of powerful feelings and 

simplicity, and, consequently, may be more though this be tiue, poems to which any 
accurately contemplate, and more forcibly 80 value can be attached were never produced 
communicated, because the manners of on any variety of subj«^ts but by a man 
rural life germinate from those elementary who, being possessed of more than usual 
feelings, and, fiom the necessary character organie sensibility, bad also thought long 
of rural occupations, are more easily com- and deeply. For onr continu^ influxes of 
prehended, and are more durable; and, as feeling are modifietl and direct^ by our 
lastly, because in that condition the passions thoughts, which are mdeed the representa- 
of men are incorporated with the b^utiful lives of all our past feelings , and as by 
and permanent forms of nature The Ian- contemplating the relation of these general 
guage, too, of these men has been adopted representatives to each other, we discover 
(purified indeed from what appear to be 40 what is really important to men, so, by the 
its real defects, from all lasting and rational repetition and continuance of this act, our 
causes of dislike or disgust) because such feelings will be connected with important 
men hourly communicate with the best ob- subjects, till at length, if we he onginally 

jects from which the best part of language possessed of much sensibility, such habits 

is originally derived , and because, from 45 of mind will be produced that, by obeying 
their rank in society and the sameness and blindly and mechanically the impulses of 

narrow circle of their intercourse, being less those habits, we shall dcscrite objects, and 

under the influence of social vanity,^ they utter sentiments, of such a naturq, and in 
convey their feelings and notions in simple such connection with each other, that the 
and unelaborated expressions Accordingly, so understanding of the reader must necessar- 
sueh a language, arising out of^ repeaM ily be in some degree enlightened, and his 
experience and regular feelings, is a more affections strengthened and purifl^. 
pennanent, and a far more philosophical It has been said that each of these poem<i 
language, ^an that which is frequently sub- has a pu^ose. Another circumstance must 
Rtituted for it by poets, who think that they as be mentioned which distingnii^es these 
are conferring honor upon themselves and poems from the popular poetry of the day; 
their art, in proportion as they separate it is thii^ that the feeling therein develop!^ 
themselves from the sympathies of men, 

and indulge in arbitrary and capricious » WorCworth mav refer to Sonthc? tad Crabbe. 
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^ves importance to the aetion and utua- had I not a deep impreacion of eertam in- 

tion, and not the aetion and situation to the berent and indestructible qualities of the 

feelmg. human mindi and likewise of certain 

A sense of false modesty riiall not pre- powers in the great and permanent objects 

vent me from asserting that the reader’s s that act upon it, which aie equally inherent 
attention is pointed to this maik of dib- and indestructible; and were there not 

tinction far less for the sake of these par- added to this impression a belief, that the 

tieular poems than from the general impor- time is approaching when the evil will be 

tance of the subject The subject is indeed systematically opp^ed by men of greater 

important! For the human mind is capable lo powers, and with far more distmguisbed 
of being excited without the application of success. 

gross and violent stimulants; and he must Havmg dwelt thus long on the subjects 
have a very faint perception of its beauty and aim of these poems, I shall request the 

and dignity who does not know this, and reader’s permission to apprise him of a 

who does not further know that one bemg is few circumstances relating to their style, m 
is elevated above another, m proportion as order, among other reasons, that he may 

he possesses this capability. It has there- not censure me for not havmg performed 

fore appeared lo me that to endeavor to what I never attempted. The reader will 

produce or enlaige this capability is one of find that personifications of abstract ideas 

the best services in which, at any period, so larely occur in these volumes; and are 

a writer can be engaged, but this service, utterly rejected, as an ordmary device to 

excellent at all times, is especially so at elevate the style and raise it above prose, 

the present day For a multitude of causes, My purpose was to imitate, and, as far as is 

unknown to former tunes, are now acting possible, to adopt the very language of men , 

with a combined force to blunt the discrimi- and assuredly such personifications do not 

nating poweis of the mind, and, unfitting make any natuinl or regular part of that 

it for all voluntary exeition, to reduce it language. They are, indeed, a figure of 

to a state of alnu^st sax age torpor. The speech occasionally prompted by passion, 

most ctfectn'e of these causes arc the great and I have made use of them as such; but 

national events winch are daily taking » have endeavored utterly to reject them as 
place, ^ and the incieasing accumulation of a mechanical device of style, or as a faniil} 

men in cities, wheie the iinifomiity of their language which writers in metre seem to lay 

occupations produces a ciav mg for extraor- claim to by prescription. I have wished 

dinary incident, which the rapid com- to keep the reader in tlie company of flesh 

municatioii of intelligence houily gratifies. S5 and blood, peisuaded that by so doing I 
To this tendency of life and inaiiners the shall interest him. Others who pursue a 

literature and theatrical exhibitions of the different track will interest him likewise. 


country have confonned themselves. The 
invaluable works of our elder writers,! had 
almost said the works of Shakspeare and ^ 
Milton, are diiven into neglect by frantic 
novels,* sickly and stupid German tragedies,* 
and deluges of idle and extravagant stories 
in vert^c.* When I think upon this degrad- 
ing thirst after outrageous stimulation, I 45 
am almost ashamed to hav'e spoken of the 
feeble endeavor made in these volumes to 
counteract it , and, reflecting upon the mag- 
nitude of the general evil, I should be op- 
pressed with no dislionorable melancholy, so 

« PcMBlbly a relereace to the >»iii with France, the 
frish Rebellion, the pamge of labor laws, 
etc 

* Such at TSr CwHe of Otranto, Vathek, The 

terieo of Udotpho, and other Ooth I c romances so 

* Such as Kotsebne's MUanthropn and Repentance, 

known in England as The ^lanper, 

* Wordsworth msv refer to such poems as Olffords 

y/iMad and Bariad, Landor's Gehh . and Scott s 
tranalatloDs of Wlraer Lenon and The Wttd 
tinntnman 


I do not interfere with their claim, but widi 
to prefer a claim of my own. ^ere will 
also be found in these volumes little of 
what is usually called poetic diction; as 
much pains has been taken to avoid it as is 
nrdinanly taken to produce it; this has 
been done for the reason already alleged, to 
bring my language near to the language of 
men; and further, because the pleasure 
which I have proposed to mvself to impart, 
is of a kind very different irom that which 
is supposed hy many persons to be the 
proper object of poetry. Without bemg 
culpably particular, I do not know how to 
give my reader a more exact notion of Uie 
style in which it was my wish and intention 
to write, than by informing him that I 
have at all times endeavored to look stead- 
ily at my subject; consequently, there is, 
I hope, in these poenia little falsehood of 
description, and my ideas are expressed m 
language fitted to their respective impor- 
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tanee. Bomethikir most have been glued eompuin. 

OT inc wiMg^ unwir u«wi ^ /hiittett eioeni lo Mm thmt omtnoi hmr, 

by this praetiee, ae it b fnendly to one And wnnp the more beoauee I vseep 4ii vein, 
property of all fadfi poetrjr, namely, good 

sense : but it haa necessarily cut me off It will easily be pereeived that the only 
from a large portion of phrases and fig- s part of this sonnet whidi is of any value 
ures of speech whidi from father to son is the hues prmted in italics, it is equally 
have long been regarded as the common m- obvious that, except in the rhyme, and m 
hentance of poets. I have also thought it the use of the single word ‘‘fruitless” 
expedient to restrict myself still further, for “fruitlessly,” which is so far a defect, 
having abstained from the use of many lo the language of these lues does in no re- 
expressions, in themselves proper and beau- spect differ from that of prose, 
tiral, but which have h^n foolishly re- By the foregomg quotation it has been 
peated by bad poets, till such feelmgs of shown that the language of prose may yet 
disgust are connected with them as it is be well adapted to poetry; and it was pre- 
Bcarcely possible by any art of association is vioubly asserted, that a large portion of 
to overpower. the language of every good poem can in 

If m a poem there riiould be found a no respMt differ from that of good prose, 
series of lines, or even a single line, in We will go further. It may be safely 

which the language, though naturally ar- affirmed, that there neither is nor can be 

ranged, and according to &e strict laws of so an> eaaential difference between the lan- 
metre, does not differ from that of piose, guage of prose and metrical composition 
there is a numerous class of cntics, who. We are fond of tracmg the resemblance 

when they stumble upon these prosaisms, between poetry and painting, and, accord- 

as thqr call them, imagine that thev liaie ingly, we call them sisters: but where shall 

made a notable discovery, and exult over ss we find bonds of connection sufficiently 

the poet as over a man ignorant of his own strict to typify the affinity betwixt metrical 
profession. Now these men would estab- and prose composition t They both speak 
lish a canon of criticism whidi the reader and to the same organs, the bodies m 

will conclude he must utterly reject, if he which both of them are clothed may be 

wi^es to be pleased with these volumes, so said to be of the same subbtance, their 

And it would be a most easy task to prove affections are kindred and almost identical, 
to him that not only the language of a not necessarily differmg e\en in degree, 
large portion of every good poem, even of poetry sheds no tears “such as angels 
the most elevated character, must neces- weep,” but natural and human tears; she 
sanly, except with reference to the metre, K can boast of no celestial ichori that dis- 
m no respect differ from that of good tmguishes her vital juices from those of 
prose, but likewise that some of the most prose; the same human blood circulates 
mtexesting parts of the best poems will be throu^ the veins of them both, 

found to be strictly the language of prose If it be afflnned that rhyme and metrical 
when prose is well written The truth of 40 arrangement of themselves constitute a 
thi» assertion might be demonstrated by distinction which overturns what has j'ust 
innumerable passages from almost all the been said on the strict affinity of metncal 
poetical writings, even of Milton himself. language with that of prose, and paves the 
To illustrate the subject in a general mp- way for other artificial distinctions which 
ner, I will here adduce a short composition 40 the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that 
of Ora;i^, who was at the head of those who, the languai^ of sm^ poetry as is here rec- 
by their reasonings, have attempted to ommended is, as far as is possible, a selec- 
widen the space of separation betwixt prose tion of the language really spoken by men ; 
and metrical composition, and was more that this selection, wherever it is made with 
than any other man curiously elaborate in so true taste and feeling, will of itself fonn 
the structure of his own poetic diction. a distinction far greater than would at first 


la vain to me the imll^ mpmlm staliia, 
And ceddenlDS Phoebas Uftii hie wMentn , 
The blrde In vain their aBoraua dnca^ join. 
Or eheerfnl Selds reanne their sreen attire. 
Theae aara, alas * for other notes repine , 

A iijferent olfarf do theae et^ require; 

My ienriy aaoafth laelfe no heart Oaf mine , 
And in my breaej theim^eet joya e^re, 
Tet momlna smiles the biisj race to cheer. 
And new-born pleaaure brlnsa to happier men 
The Selds to all thdr wonted tribute bear . 


be imai^ed, and will entirely separate the 
immposition from the vulgarity and mean- 
ness of ordinary life; and, if metre be 
ss superadded thereto, I believe thgt a dis- 
similitude will be produced altogether suffi- 
cient for the gratification of a rational 
mind. What other distinction would we 
1 anld that flowed In the velna of the soda 
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havef Whence is it to comet And where 
IB it to existt Not, surely, where the poet 
speaks through the moutlis o£ his charac- 
ters: it cannot be necessary here, either 
tor elevation oil style, or any o£ its sup- 
posed ornaments; for, if the poet’s subject 
be judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and 
upon fit occasion, lead him to passions, the 
language of which, if selected truly and 
judiciously, must necessarily be dignified 
and variegated, and alive with metaphors 
and figures 1 forbear to 8{>eak ol: an m- 
coiigruity which would shock the mtelligent 
reader, should the poet interweave any for- 
eign splendor of his own with that which 
the passion naturally suggests it is sulfi- 
cient to say that such addition is unneces- 
sary. And, surely, it is more jirobable 
that those passages, which with propriety 
abound with metaphors and figures, will 
have their due effect, if, upon other occa- 
sions wheie the pabhions ate of a milder 
chaiacter, the style also be subdued and 
temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which 1 hope to gne 
by tlie poems now piesented to the re^er 
must depend entii*ely on just notions upon 
this subject, and, as it is in itself of high 
impoitance to our taste and moral feelings, 
1 cannot content myself with these detached 
reuiaiks. And if, in what I am about to 
buy, it sAiall appear to some that my labor 
lb uiiiiecebsuiy, and that 1 am like a man 
fighting a buttle without enemies, such ]>ei- 
sons may be reminded that, whatever be 
the language outwardly holden by men, a 
practical faith in the opinions which 1 am 
wishing to establibh is almost unknown. If 
my cunclusionb aie admitted, and earned as 
far as they must be earned if admitted at 
all, our judgments concerning the workb of 
the greatest poets, both ancient and modern, 
will be far different from what they are at 
present, both when we praise and when we 
censure : and our moral feelings influencing 
and influenced by these judgments will, 1 
believe, be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon gen- 
eral grounds, let me ask, what is meant b> 
the word poett What is a poett To whom 
does he address himself t And what lan- 
guage is to be expected from him t— He ib 
a man speaking to men; a man, it is true, 
endowed with more lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
graater knowledge of human nature, and 
a more oomprehonaivo soul, than are sup- 
poMd to be common among mankind, a 
man pleased with his ovm passions and 


volitions, and who rejoices more than othei 
men in the spirit of life that is in him, 
delightmg to contemplate similar volitions 
and passions as manifested m the gomgs-on 
6 of the universe, and habitually impelled to 
create them where he does not find them 
To these qualities he has added a disposi- 
tion to be affected more than other men by 
absent thmgs as if they were present, an 
10 ability of conjurmg up in himself passions, 
which are indeed far from bemg the same 
as those produced by real events, yet (es- 
pecially in thobe parts of the general svm- 
pathy which aie pleasing and delightful) 
IB do uiore nearly resemble the passions pro- 
duced by real events than anythmg which, 
from the motions of their own minds 
merely, other men are accubtoined to feel 
in themselves —whence, and from practice, 
ao he has acquired a greater readuiess and 
power m expressing what he thmks and 
feels, and especially those thoughts and 
feelings which, by liis own choice, or from 
the stnictuie ot hi& own mind, arise in 
25 him without immediate external excitement 
But whatever portion of this faculty we 
may suppose even the gieatest poet to 
possess, theie cannot be a doubt that the 
language which it will suggest to him, must 
80 often, in liveliness and truth, fall short of 
that which is uttered by men m real life, 
under the actual piessnre of those passions, 
ceitam shadows of which the poet thus 
pioduces, Ol feels to be produced, in him- 
36 sell 

Huwev^er exalted a notion we would wish 
to cherish ot the character of a poet, it is 
obvious that, while he desciibc^ and imitates 
passions, hib employment is in some degree 
40 mechanical, coinpaied with the freedom and 
power of real and substantial action and 
suffering. So that it will be the wish of 
the poet to bnng his feelings near to those 
of the persons whose feelings be describes, 
46 nay, for short s]iaces of time, perhaps, to 
let himself slip into an entire delusion, and 
even confound and identity Ins own feel- 
ings with thens, modifying only the 
language which is thus suggested to him 
60 by a consideration that he describes for a 
particular purpose, that of giving pleasure. 
Here, tlien, he will apply the pnnciple of 
selection which has b^n already insisted 
upon He will depend upon this for re- 
56 moving what would otherwise be painful 
or disgusting in the pimon, he will feel 
that there is no necessity to tnck out or 
to elevate nature, and, the more indus- 
tnously he applies this principle, the deeper 
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will be his faith that no woxda, which hta 
fancy or imagination can sngg^ will be 
to be compai^ with those which are the 
emanations of reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not 5 
object to the general spirit of these ro- 
marksi that, as it is impossible for the^ 
poet to produce upon all occasions language 
as exquisitely fitted for the passion as that 
which the real passion itself suggests, it is lo 
proper that he should consider himself as 
m the situation of a translator, who does 
not scruple to substitute excellencies of 
another kind for those which are unattain- 
able by him, and endeavors occasionally to is 
surpass his onginal, m order to make some 
amends fur the general inferiority to which 
he feels that he must submit But this 
would be to encourage idleness and un- 
manly despair. Further, it is the language so 
of men who speak of what thqr do not 
understand, who talk of poetiy, as of a 
matter of amubement and idle pleasure* 
who will converse with us as gravely about 
a taste for poetry, as they express it, as ss 
if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste 
for rope-dancing, or Fiontuiiac or Sheny ^ 
Anstotle, I have been told, has said that 
poetry is the most philosophic of all writ- 
ing** it IS so* its object 18 truth, not indi- so 
vidual and local, but general and operative , 
not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart Yny passion, 
truth which is its own testimony, which 
gives competence and confidence to the 86 
tribunal to which it appeals, and receives 
them from the same tribunal. Poetry is 
the image of man and nature The ob- 
stacles which stand m the way of the fidelity 
of the biographer and historian, and of 40 
'their consequent utility, are incalculably 
greater than those which are to be encoun- 
tered by the poet who comprehends the 
dignity of his art. The poet writes under 
one restnction only, namely, the necessity 4S 
of giving immediate pleasure to a human 
being possessed of that information which 
may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, 
a physician, a manner, an astronomer, or 
a natural philosopher, but as a man. Ex- ao 
eept this one restnction, there is no obj'ect 
standing between the poet and the image 
of things; between this, and the biographer 
and hi^rian, there are a thousand. 

^ Nor let this necessity of produemg imme- k 
diate pleasure be consider^ as a degrada- 

^ Kindi of wine 

^PoeHes, 9 8 — **Poetrjr la more philoiophlcal 
and more serlouii thin hlitory *' 


tion of the poet’s art It la far otherwise. 
It IS an admowledgment of the beauty of 
the universe, an adbiowledgment the more 
sincere because not formal, but mdirect; it 
IS a task light and ea^y to him who looks 
at the world m the spirit of love : further, 
it is a homage paid to the native and naked 
dignity of man, to the grand elementary 
principle of pleasure, by which he knows, 
and feels, and lives, and moves. We have 
no sympathy but what is propagated by 
pleasure: I would not be misunderstood; 
but wherever we lympathixe with pam, il 
will be found Qiat the sympathy is pro- 
duced and earned on by subtle eombma- 
tions with pleasure. We have no knowl- 
edge, that is, no general prmciples drawn 
from the contemplation of particular facts, 
but what has been built up by pleasure, and 
oxistb in us by pleasure alone The man 
of science, the chemist and mathematician, 
whatever difficulties and disgusts they may 
have had to stniggle with, know and feel 
this However painful may be the objects 
with which the anatomist’s knowledge is 
connected, he feels that his knowledge is 
pleasure ; and where he has no pleasure he 
has no knowledge What then does the 
poetT He considers man and the objects 
that surround him as acting and reacting 
upon each other, so as to produce an infinite 
complexity of pam and pleasure, he con- 
siders man m his own nature and in his 
own ordinary life as contemplating this with 
a certain quantity of immediate knowledge, 
with certain convictions, intuitions, and dis- 
duetions, which from habit acquire the qual- 
ity of intuitions; he considers him as look- 
ing upon this complex scene of ideas and 
sensations, and findmg everywhere objects 
that immediately excite in him sympathies 
which, from the necessilies of Ins nature, 
are accompanied by an overbalance of en- 
joyment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry 
about with them, and to these sympathies 
in which, without any other discipline than 
that of our daily life, we are fitted to take 
delight, the poet principally directs his 
attention. He considers man and nature as 
essentially adapted to each other, and the 
mmd of man as naturally the mirror of 
the fairest and most interesting properties 
of nature. And thus the poet, prompted 
by this feeling of pleasure, whi(& aecom- 
panies him through the whole course of his 
stndic^ converses with general nature, with 
affections akin to those which, through 
labor and length of time, the man of 
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sdenoe has raised up in himself, con- 
versmg with those particular paiha of 
nature which aie the objects of his studies. 
The knowledge both of the poet and the 
man of science is pleasure, but the knowl- 
edge of the one cleaves to us as a necessaiy 
part of our existence, our natural and un- 
alienable inheritance; the other is a per- 
sonal and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to us, and by no habitual and direct 
sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
beings. The man of science seeks truth as 
a remote and unknown benefactor; he cher- 
ishes and loves it m his solitude the poet, 
mngmg a song in which all human beings 
join with him, rejoices m the presence of 
truth as our visible friend and hourly com- 
panion. Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impas- 
sioned expression which is m the counte- 
nance of all science. Emphatically may it 
be said of the poet, as Shakspeare hath said 
of man, * * that he looks before and after ’ 
He is the rock of defense for human 
nature; an upholder and preserver, carry- 
ing eveiyi^hete with him relationship and 
love. In spite of difference of soil and 
climate, of language and manners, of laws 
and customs in spite of things silently 
gone out of mind, and things violently de- 
stroyed , the poet binds together by passion 
and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, 
and over all time The objects of the poet’s 
thoughts are everywhere; though the eyes 
and senses of man are, it is true, his favor- 
ite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever 
he can find an atmosphere of sensation in 
which to mo\e his wings Poetry is the 
first and last of all knowledge— it is as 
immortal us the heart of man If the labors 
of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct oi indirect, in 
our condition, and in the impressions which 
we habitually receive, the poet will sleep 
then no more than at present, he will be 
ready to follow the steps of the man of 
science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of 
the science itself. The remotest discoveries 
of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, 
will be as proper objects of the poet’s art 
as any upon which it can be employed, if 
the time should ever come when th^ things 
shall 1^ familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the 
followers of these respective sciences shall 
* Hamlcf, TV. 4, 37 


be manifestly and palpably material to us 
as enjoymg and suffermg bemgs. If the 
time should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familianzed to men, 
6 shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of fiesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divme spint to aid the tranedlguration, and 
will welcome the being thus produced,, as 
a dear and genuine mmate of &e household 
10 of man. It is not, then, to be supposed 
that any one who holds that sublime notion 
of poetiy which I have attempted to convey, 
will break m upon the sanctity and truth 
of bis pictures by transitory and accidental 
15 ornaments, and endeavor to excite admira- 
tion of himself by arts, the necessity qf 
which must manifestly depend upon the 
assumed meanness of his subject. 

What has been thus far said applies to 
SO poetry m general, but especially to those 
parts of composition where the poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters, and 
upon this pomt it appears to authorize 
the conclusion that there are few persons 
25 of good sense who would not allow that 
the dramatic parts of composition are de- 
fective, m proportion ns they deviate from 
the real language of nature, and are col- 
ored by a diction of the poet’s own, either 
ao peculiar to him as an individual poet or 
belonging simply to poets iii general; to 
a body of men who, from the circumstance 
of their compositions being in metre, it is 
expected will employ a particular language 
85 It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of 
composition that we look for this distinc- 
tion of language , but still it may be proper 
and necessary where the poet speaks to us 
in his own person and character To this 
40 1 answer by refemng the reader to the 
description before given of a poet Among 
the qualities there enumerated as prin- 
cipally conducing to form a poet, is imphed 
nothing differing m kind from other men, 
46 but only in degree. The sum of what was 
said is, that the poet is chiefly distinguished 
from other men by a greater promptness 
to think and feel without immediate extei> 
nal excitement, and a greater power in ex- 
50 pressing such thoughts and feebngs as ore 
product in him in that manner. But these 
passions and thoughts and feelings are the 
general passions and thoughts and feelings 
of men. And with what are they con- 
65 Tieetedf Undoubtedly with our moral senti- 
ments and animal sensations, and with the 
causes which excite these; with the opera- 
tions of the elements, and the appearances 
of the visible universe; with storm and 
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sunihiue, with the revolations of the sea- 
aonsy with cold and heat, with lo&s of 
fnends and kindred, with injunes and re- 
sentments, gratitude and hope, with fear 
and sorrow. These, and the like, are the 
sensations and objects which the poet de- 
senbes, as they are the sensations of other 
mep, and the objects which interest them. 
The poet thinks and feels in the spirit of 
human passions. How, then, can his Ian- lo 
guage differ m any material degree from 
that of all other men who ^eel vividly and 
see clearlyf It might be proved that it is 
impossible. But suppcMong that this were 
not the case, the poet might then be allowed 16 
to use a peculiar language when expressing, 
his feelings for his own gratification, or 
that of men like himself. But poets do 
not wnte for poets alone, but for men. 
Unl^ therefore, we are advocates for that as 
admiration which subsists upon ignorance, 
and that pleasure which arises from hear- 
ing what we do not understand, the poet 
must descend from this suppos^ height; 
and, in order to excite rational sympathy, as 
he must express himself as other men ex- 
press themselves. To this it may be added 
that while he is only selectmg from the 
real language of men, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, composing accurately in the ao 
spirit of such selection, he is treading upon 
safe ground, and we ^ow what we are to 
expect from him. Our feelings are the 
same with respect to metre; for, as it may 
be proper to remind the reader, the distinc- K 
tion of metre is regular and uniform, and 
not, like that which is produced by what 
is usually called poetic diction, arbitrary, 
and subject to infinite capnees upon which 
no calculation whatever can be made. In 40 
the one case, the reader is utterly at the 
mercy of the poet, respecting what imagery 
or diction he may choose to connect with 
the passion; whereas, m the other, the 
metre obeys certain laws, to which the poet 45 
and reader both willingly submit because 
they are certain, and because no inter- 
ference is made by them with the passion 
but such as the concurring testimony of 
ages has shown to heighten and improve ss 
the pleasure which co-exists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an ob- 
vious question, namely. Why, professing 
these opinions, have I written in versef To 
this, in addition to such answer as is in- 56 
eluded in what has been already said, 1 
reply, in the first place, because^ however 
I may have restricted myself, there is still 
left open to me what confessedly constitutes 


the most valuable object of all writing, 
whether in prose or verse; the great and 
universal passions of men, the most gen- 
eral and interesting of their occupations, 
5 and the entire world of nature before me— 
to supply endless combinations of forms 
and imageiy. Now, supposmg for a mor 
ment that whatever is interesting in these 
objects may be as vividly described in 
prose, why should I be condemned for 
attempting to superadd to such descnption 
the charm which, by the consent of all 
nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical 
language t To this, by such as are yet 
unconvinced, it may be answered that a 
very small part of the pleasure given by 
poetry depends upon the metre, and that 
it is injudicious to wnte m metre, unless 
it be accompanied with the other artificial 
distinctions of style with which metre is 
usually accompanied, and that, by such de- 
viation, more will he lost from the shock 
which will thereby be given to the reader’s 
associations than will be counterbalanced 
by any pleasure which he can denve from 
the general power of numbers.^ In answer 
to those who still contend for the necessity 
of accompanying metre with certain appro- 
priate colors of style in order to the ac- 
complishment of its appropriate end, and 
who also, in my opinion, greatly under- 
rate tlie power of metre in itself, it miglit, 
perhaps, as far as relates to these volumes, 
ha\e been almost sufficient to observe that 
poems are extant, wntten upon more humble 
subjects, and in a still nioie naked and 
simple style, which have continued to give 
pleasure from generation to generation. 
Now, if nakedness and simplicity be a de- 
fect, the fact here mentioned affoids a 
strong presumption that poems somewhat 
less naked and simple are capable of afford- 
ing pleasure at the present day ; and, what 
I wished chiefly to attempt, at present, was 
to justify mjrself for having written under 
the imprewion of this belief 
But various causes might be pointed out 
why, when the style is manly, and the 
subjects of some importance, words metri- 
cally arranged will long continue to impait 
such a pleasure to mankind as he who 
proves the extent of that pleasure will be 
desirous to impart. The end of poetry is 
to produce excitement in co-existence with 
an overbalance of pleasure; but, by the 
suppositiou, excitement is an unusual and 
irregular state of the mind; ideas and feel- 

' That Is. the mechanics of verse ; or, verse Itself. 
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ings do not, in that state, succeed each other 
in accustomed order. If the words, how- 
ever, by which this excitement is produced 
be in themselves powerful, or the images 
and feelings have an undue proportion of • 
pain connected with them, &ere is some 
danger that the excitement may be earned 
beyond its proper bounds. Now the oo- 
presence of somethmg regular, something 
to which the mind has been aeeustomed lO 
in vanous moods and in a less excited state, 
cannot but have great efficacy m tempeiing 
and restraining the passion an intei- 
ttoture of ordinary feebng, and of feeling 
not sinctly and necessanly connected with ^ 
the passion. This is unquestionably true; 
and hence, though the opmion will at first 
appear paradoxical, from the tendency of 
nictie to divest language, in a certain dc- 
glee, of its reality, and thus to throw a sort ^ 
of half-consciousness of unsubstantial exist- 
ence over the whole composition, there can 
be little doubt but that more pathetic situ- 
ations and sentiments, that is, those which 
have a greater proportion of pain connected ^ 
with th^em, may be endured in metrical 
composition, especially in ihyiue, than in 
])ro&e. The metie ot the old ballads is \eiy 
artless; yet they contain many passages 
which would illustrate this opinion, and, I 
hope, if the following poems be attentively 
pel used, similar instances will be found in 
them This opinion may be further illus- 
tiated by appealmg to the reader’s own 
expel lence of the reluctance with which 36 
he conies to the le-peinsal of the distiess- 
ful parts of ClauHna Harhwe, or The 
Gamealer; while Shakspeare’s wntings, in 
the most pathetic scenes, nevei act upon ns, 
as pathetic, beyond the bounds of plcasuic « 
—an effect which, in a much greatci degree 
than might at ftist be imagined, is to be 
asciibed to small, but continual and legu- 
lar impulses of pleasuiable surpnsc from 
the metrical airangemeut —On the other 46 
liand (what it must be allowed will much 
more frequently happen) if the poet’s 
words should be incommensurate with the 
passion, and inadequate to raise the reader 
to a height of desirable excitement, then so 
(unless the poet’s choice ^of his metre has 
been grossly injudicious) in the feelings of 
pleasure which the reader has been accus- 
tomed to connect with metre in general, and 
in the feeling, whether cheerful or melan- 66 
choly, which he has been accustomed to 
connect with that particular movement of 
metre, there will be found something which 
will greatly contribute to impart passion 


to the woi’ds, and to effect tlic complex end 
which the poet proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a systematic defense 
of the tbeoiy here mamtained, it would 
have been my duty to develop the various 
causes upon which the pleasure received 
from metrical language depends. Among 
the chief of these causes is to be reckoned 
a pnnciple which must be well Imown to 
those who have made any of the arts the 
object of a^urate reflection, namely, the 
pleasuie which the mind derives from the 
perception of similitude m dissimilitude. 
This principle is the great sprmg of the 
activity ot our minds, and their chief 
feedei. Fiom this prmciple the direction 
of the sexual appetite, and all the passions 
connected with it, take their origin: it is 
the life of our oidmary conversation, and 
upon the accuiacy with which similitude 
111 dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in simili- 
tude are perceived, depend our taste and 
our moral feelings It would not be a use- 
less employment to apply this pnnciple 
to the consideiation of metre, and to show 
that metie is hence enabled to afford much 
pleasure, and to point out in what manner 
that pleasure is produced. But my limits 
will not permit me to enter upon this sub- 
ject, and I must content myself with a 
geneial summary. 

1 ba^e said that poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelmgs; it takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity, the emotion is contemplated till, 
by a species of reaction, the tranquillity 
giadually disappears, and an emotion, km- 
died to that which was before the subject 
of contemplation, is gradually produced, 
and dues itself actually exist in the mind 
In this mood successful composition gener- 
ally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is 
earned on, but the emotion, of whatever 
kind, and in whate\ei degree, from vanous 
causes, is qualified by \ariou8 pleasures, so 
that in descnbing any passions whatsoevei, 
which are voluntarily desenbed, the mind 
will, upon the whole, be in a stale of enjoy- 
ment. If Nature be thus cautious to pre- 
ser\*e in a state of enjoyment a being ao 
employed, the poet ought to profit by the 
lesson held forth to him, and ought espe- 
cially to take care that, whatever passions 
be communicates to his reader, thoae pas- 
sions, if his reader’s mmd be sound and 
vigorous, should always be accompanied 
with an overbalance of pleasure. Now the 
music of harmonious metrical language, the 
sense of difficulty overcome, and the blind 
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association of pleasure which has been pre- 
viously receiv^ from works of rhyme or 
metre of the same or similar construction, 
an indistmct perception perpetually re- 
newed of language closely resemblmg that 
of real life, and yet, iii the ciicumstance of 
metre, diftenng fiom it so widely— all these 
imperceptibly make up a complex feeling 
of delight, which is of the most important 
use m tempenng the painful feeling always 
found intei mingled with powerful descnp- 
tions of the deeper passions. This effect is 
always produced in pathetic and impas- 
sion^ poetry, while, m lighter composi- 
tions, the ease and gracefulness with which 
the poet manages his numbers are them- 
selves confessedly a principal source of the 
giatiflcation of the leadei. All that it is 
neceasartf 1o say, however, upon this sub- 
ject, may be effected by affirming, what few 
persons will deny, that of two descnptions, 
either of passions, manners, or characters, 
each of them equally well executed, the 
one in piose and the othei in verse, the verse 
will be read a hundred times where the 
prose is lead once. 

HaMug thus explained a few of my rea- 
sons for writing m verse, and why I have 
chosen subjects from common life, and en- 
deavored to bring my language near to the 
real language of men, if I have been too 
minute in pleading my own cause, I have 
at the same tune been treating a subject 
of general interest; and for this reason a 
few words shall be added with reference 
solely to these particular poems, and to 
some defects which will pnil^bly be found 
in them I am sensible that my associations 
must have sometimes been particular instead 
of general, and that, consequently, pving 
to &ingB a false importance, I may have 
sometimes written upon unworthy sub- 
jects; but I am less apprehensive on this 
account, than that my language may fre- 
quently have suffered from those arbitrary 
connections of feelings and ideas with par- 
ticular words and phrases, from which no 
man can altogether protect himself. Hence 
T have no doubt that, in some instances, 
feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be 
given to my readers by expressions which 
appeared to me tender and pathetic. Such 
faulty expressions, were I convinced they 
were faulty at present, and that they must 
necessarily continue to be so, I would will- 
ingly take all reasonable pains to correct 
But it is dangmus to make these altera- 
tions on the simple authority of a few 
individuals, or even of certain classes of 


men, for where the understandmg of an 
author is not oonvmced, or his feelmgs 
altered, this cannot be done without great 
injuiy to himself : for his own feelings are 
6 his stay and support; and, if he set them 
aside m one mstance, he may be induced 
to repeat this act till his mind shall lose 
all confidence in itself, and become utterly 
debihtated. To this it may be added, that 
10 the leader ought never to forget that he is 
himself expoi^ to the same errors as the 
poet, and, perhaps, in a much greater de- 
gree for there can be no presumption in 
saying of most readers that it is not pro\)- 
16 able they will be so well acquainted with 
the various stages of meaning through 
which words have passed, or with the fickle- 
ness or stability of the relations of particu- 
lar ideas to each other; and, above all, since 
so they are so much less interested in the sub- 
ject, they may decide lightly and caielessly 

Long as the reader has been detained, I 
hope he will permit me to caution him 
against a mode of false criticism which has 
S6 b^ii applied to poetiy, in which the lan- 
guage closely resembles that of life and 
nature Such xerses ha\e been triumphed 
over in parodies, of which Dr Johnson’s 
stanza is a fair specimen 

80 

I put my bnt upon m\ head 
Snd walked Into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 
WboRi* bat waa In hia band 

Immediately under these lines I will place 
86 one of the must jnstly-adnnred btanzas of 
The Babes tn the Wood. 

Tbeae pn>ttv babea wltb hand In band 

Went wanderlnff up and down . 

Rnt nevpr more Ibev mw the Man 
IQ Approaching from the Town 

In both these stanzas the woids, and the 
order of the words, in no respect differ 
from the most unimpassioned conversation. 
There are words in both, for example, ‘‘the 
46 Strand,” and ‘‘the Town,” connected with 
none but the most familiar ideas; yet 
the one stanza we admit as admit able, and 
the other as a fair example of the super- 
loth^ly contemptible. Whenc*c anses this 
80 difference f Not from the metre, not from 
the language, not from the order of the 
words; but the matter expressed in Dr 
Johnson’s stanza is contemptible Tlie 
proper method of treating trivial and simple 
0 verses, to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza 
would be a fair parallelism, is not to say, 
This is a bad kind of poetry, or, This is 
not poetry; but. This wants sense; it is 
neither interesting in itself, nor can lead 
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to anything interesting; the images neither 
originate in that sane state of feelmg wlueh 
arises out of thought, nor can excite thought 
or feelmg m the reader. This is the only 
sensible manner of dealmg with such 
versM. Why trouble yourself about the 
species till you have previously decided 
upon the genusf Why take pains to prove 
that an ape is not a Newton, when it is 
self-evident that he is not a mant 

I must make one request of my reader, 
which 18 , that in judging these poems he 
would decide Yiy his own feelings genuinely, 
and not reflection upon what will pro^ 
ably be the judgment of others. How com- 
mon IS it to hear a person say, ^^1 myself 
do not object to this style of composition, 
or this or that expression, but to such 
and such classes of people, it will appear 
mean or ludicinus!” This mode of criti- 
cism, so destructive of all sound unadul- 
terated judgment, is almost universal let 
the reader then abide independently by his 
own feelbigs, and if he finds himself 
affected, let him not suffer such conjectures 
to interfere with his pleasure 

If an author, by any single composition, 
has impressed us with respect for his tal- 
ents, It is useful to consider this as affoid- 
ing a presumptKin, that on other occa- 
sions where we have been displeased, he, 
nevertheless, may not have written ill or 
absurdly, and, further, to give him so 
much credit for this one composition as 
may induce us to review what has displeased 
us, with more caie than wo should othei- 
wise have bestowed upon it This is not 
only an act of justice, but, in our decisions 
upon poetry esfiocially, may conduce, in a 
higli degree, to the impro>ement of our own 
taste* for an accurate taste iii poetry, and 
in all the other arts, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds has observed, is an acqwred talent, 
which can only be produced by thought 
and a long-continued intercourse with the 
best models of composition. This is men- 
tioned, not with so ridiculous a purpose as 
to pi event the most inexpenenced leader 
from judging for hiinself (I have already 
said that I wish him to judge for himself), 
but merely to temper ^he rashness of de- 
cision, and to suggest that, if poetrv be a 
subject on which much time has not been 
bestowed, the judgment may be erroneous; 
and that, in many cases, it necessanly will 
be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effec- 
tually contributed to further the end which 
I have in view, as to have shown of what 


^d the pleasure and how that pleasure 
u produced, which is confessedly produced 
by metneal composition essentially differ- 
ent from that which I have here endeavored 
B to recommend, for the reader will say that 
he has been pleased by such composition, 
and what more can be done for hunt The 
power of any art is hunted, and be will 
suspect that, if it be propos^ to fumieh 
10 him with new friends, that can be only 
upon condition of hia abandoning his old 
friends. Bemdee, as 1 have said, the reader 
IS himself conscious of the pleasuie which 
he has received from such composition, 
15 composition to which he has peculiarly at- 
tached the endearing name of poetiy; and 
ail men feel an habitual gratitude, and 
somethmg of an honorable bigotiy for the 
objects which have long continued to please 
» them; we not only wish to be pleased, 
but to be pleased in that particular way m 
which we have been accustomed to be 
pleased There is m these feelings enough 
to lesist a host of arguments, and I should 
25 be the less able to combat them successfully, 
as I am willing to allow that, in order 
entirely to enjoy the poetiy which I am 
recommending, it would be necessary to g^ve 
up much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. 
80 But, would my limits ha\e permitted me to 
point out how this pleasure is produced, 
might have been removed, 
and the reader assisted in perceiving that 
the powen, of language are not so limited 
86 as he may suppose, and that it is possible 
for poetry to give other enjoyments, of a 
purer, more lasting, and more exquisite na- 
ture This pait of the subject has not been 
alto^ther neglected; but it has not been so 
40 much my present aim to pi-ove, that the 
interest excited by some other kinds of 
poetry is less vivid, and less worthy of the 
nobler powers of the mind, as to offer rea- 
sons for presuming that, if my purpose 
46 were fulfilled, a species of poetry would be 
produced, which is genuine poetry, m its 
nature well adapted to interest mankind 
permanently, and likewise important in the 
multiplicity and quality of its moral rela- 
60 tions 

From what has been said, and from a 
perusal of the poems, the reader will be 
able clearljy to perceive the object which 
I had in view , he will determine how far it 
66 has been attained, and, what is a inn<^ 
more important question, whether it be 
worth attaining; and upon the decision of 
these two questions will rest my claim to 
the approbation of the public. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
(1772-1834) 

LIFE 

1799 1834 

Ab late I journey M o’er the extensive plain 
Where native Otter sports his scanty 
stream, 

Musing in torpid woe a sister’s pain, 
The glorious prospect woke me from 
the dream. 

5 At eveiy step it widen’d to my sight— 
Wood, meadow, verdant hill, and dreary 
steep, 

Following in quick succession of delight,— 
Till all— at once— did my eye ravish’d 
sweep ! 

May this (I cned) my course through 
life portray ’ 

10 ^ew scenes of wisdom may each step 
display, 

And knowledge open as my days ad- 
vance’ 

Till what time Death shall pour the un- 
darken’d ray, 

My eye shall dait thro’ infinite ex- 
panse, 

And thought suspended lie m rapture’s 
blissful trance 


PANTISOCRACyi 
i7iP4 1849 

No more my visionary soul shall dwell 

On joys that were: no more endure to 
weigh 

The shame and anguish of the evil day, 

Wisely forgetful’ O’er the ocean swell 
0 Sublime of Hope, 1 seek the cottag’d 
dell 

Where Virtue calm with careless step 
may stray. 

And dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 

The wizard Passions weave an holy spell 

Eyes that have ach’d with sorrow’ Ye 
shall weep 

Tears of doubt-mingled joy, like theirs 
who start 

From precipices of distemper’d sleep. 

On which the fierce-eyed fiends their 
revels keep, 

And see the rising sun, and feel it dart 

New rays of pleasance trembling to the 
heart 

1 The aame given to a scheme for an ideal com- 
mnnity wnleb roleridge and Sontbev ptanned 
In 1794 to establlsb In America. 


TO A YOUNG ASS 

ITB Koma Bum tbtbxrxd nbab it 
3734 1794 

P(K»i lilile foal of an oppressMl lace’ 

I love the languid patience of thy face: 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy ragged coa^ and pat thj 
head. 

B But what thy dulled spirits hath dismay’d, 
That never thou dost sport along the glade t 
And (most unlike the natuie of things 
young) 

That earthward still thy moveless head is 
hungt 

Do thy prophetic fears anticipate. 

Meek child of Misery’ tliy future fatet 
The starving meal, and all the thousand 
aches 

Which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes ”T* 

Or IS thy sad heart thrill’d with filial pam 
To see thy wretched motbei’s shorten’d 
chain t 

And truly, \ery piteous is her lot— 
(''hain’d to a log within a narrow spot. 
Where the close-eaten grass is scarcely 
seen. 

While sweet aiound her waves the tempt- 
ing green ! 

Poor Ass’ thy master should have learnt 
to ^ow 

2® Pity— best taugdit by fellowship of Woe! 
For much I fear me that he lives like thee, 
Half famish’d in a land of Luxury! 
How askingly its foosteps hither bend ! 

It seems to say, **And have I then one 
fncpdf” 

26 Innocent foal’ thou poor despis’d for- 
lorn’ 

I hail thee brother— spite of the fool’s 
scorn! 

And fam would take thee with me, in the 
Dell 

Of Peace and mild Equality to dwell. 
Where Toil shall call the charmer Health 
his bride, 

99 And Laughter tickle Plenty ’s ribless side ! 
How thou wouldst toss thy heels in game- 
some play, 

And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay! 
Yeal and more musically sweet to me 
Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be, 

M ’Than warbled melodies that soothe to rest 
The aching of pale Fashion’s vacant 
breast! 

III, 1, 74. 
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LAFAYETTE 
1794 1794 

As when far off the warbled strainfi are 
heard 

That soar on Morning’s wing the vales 
among; 

Within hiB cage the imprison’d matin 
bird' 

Swells the full chorus with a generous 
song* 

^ He bathes no pinion in the dewy light, 

No father’s joy, no lover’s bliss he 
shares. 

Yet still the nsing radiance cheers his 
sight— 

His fellows’ freedom soothes the captive’s 
caiob ' 

Tliou, Fayette * who didst wake with 
startling voice 

70 Life’s better sun from that long wintry 
night, 

Thus in thy Country’s tiiumphs sbalt 
rejoice 

And mock with raptures high the dun- 
geon ’h might* 

For lo* the morning struggles into day, 

And Slave] y’s spectres shnek and vanish 
fiom the lay' 

KOSKIUSKO 
i794 1794 

0 what a loud and fearful shriek was 
there. 

As though a thousand souls one death- 
groan pour’d’ 

Ah me’ they saw beneath a hireling’s 
sword 

Their Koskiusko fall ’ Through the swart 

Ull 

0 (As pauses the tir’d Cossac’s barbarous 
yell 

Of triumph) on the chill and midnight 
gale 

Rises with frantic burst or sadder swell 

The dirge of murder’d Hope’ while Free- 
dom pale 

Bends in such anguish o’er her destin’d 
bier, 

70 As if from eldest time some Spirit meek 

Had gather’d in a mystic urn each tear 

That ever on a patriot’s furrow’d cheek 


Fit channel found; and she bad drain’d 
the bowl 

In the mere wilfulness, and sick despair 
of soul ! 

TO THE BEVEBEND W. L BOWLES 
1794 1794 

My heart has thank’d thee, Bowles! for 
those soft strams 

Whose sadness soothes me, like the 
murmuring 

Of wild-bees in the sunny showers of 
spnng ! 

For hence not callous to the mourner’s 
pains 

V 

6 Through Youth’s gay prime and thorn- 
less paths 1 went 

And when tlie mightier Throes of mind 
began, 

And dro\e me forth, a thouglit-bewil- 
der’d man, 

Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 

A mingled charm, such as the pang con- 
sign’d 

70 To slumber, though the big tear it 
renew’d, 

Bidding a strange mysterious Pleasuie 
brood 

Over the wavy and tumultuous mind, 

As the great Spirit erst with plastic sweep 

Mov’d on the darkness of the unform’d 
deep ' 

THE EOLIAN HARP 

OOICPOSID AT CUCVKDON, 80MER8ST8H1RS 
179’, 1790 

My pensive Sara thy soft cheek reckned 

Thus on mine arm, most soothmg sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With white-flower ’d jasmm, and the 
broad-leav’d myrtle, 

^ (Meet emblems they of innocence and 
love’) 

And watch the clouds, that late were nch 
with light, 

Slow saddening round, and mark the star 
of eve 

Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 

Shine opposite ’ How exquisite the scents 
7® Snatch’d from yon bean-tield’ and the 
world 80 hush’d I 

The stilly murmur of the distant sea 

Tells us of silence. 

^ See Oen$9ia^ 1 *2 

• San Flicker, whom Colerldfe married, la Octo- 
ber, 1795, before taklof op bla rwdence at 

(Uevedon 
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And that simplest lute, 
Placed length-ways m the claspmg case- 
ment,' hark * 

How by the desultory breese caress’d, 
Like some coy maid half yieldmg to her 
lover, 

It pours such sweet upbraidmg, as must 
needb 

Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, 
its struigs 

Boldlier swept, the long sequacious' notes 
Over delicious surges smk and nse. 

Such a soft floatmg witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make, when thqr at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 
TVliere Melodies round honey-droppmg 
flowers, 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 
Nor pause, nor perch, hovenng on 
untam’d wmg* 

0! the one life within us and abroad. 
Winch meets all motion and becomes its 
soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in 
light. 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance eveiy 
where- 
’ll Methmks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so fill’d, 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute 
still air 

Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

And tlius, my love^ as on the midway 
slope 

Of vonder hill 1 stretch my limbs at noon. 
Whilst through my half-clos’d eye-lids I 
behold 

The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on 
the main, 

And tranquil muse upon tranquillity; 

Full many a thought uneall’d and unde- 
tain’d. 

And many idle flittmg phantasies, 
Traverse my mdolent and passive brain. 
As wild and various as the random galea 
That swell and flutter on this subject lute ’ 

And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely fram’d, 
That tremble into thought, as o’er them 
sweeps 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each, and (}od of allf 

But thv more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, 0 Mlov^d woman ! nor such thoughts 
Dim and unhallow’d dost thou not reject. 


And biddest me walk humbly with my Qod. 
Meek daughter in the family of Christ* 
Well hast thou said and holiiy disprais’d 
These shapmgs of the unregenerate mmd; 
Bubbles that glitter as they nse and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babblmg spring. 
For never guiltless may I speak of him. 
The Incomprehensible ’ save when with awe 
I praise him, and with faith that inly feels; 
Who with his saving mercieb healed me, 
A sinful and most miserable man. 

Wilder ’d and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace, and this cot, and thee, heart- 
honor ’d maid* 

BEFLECTIONS ON HAVINO LEFT A 

PLACE OF BETIBEMENT* 
i795 1796 

Low was our pretty cot* our tallest rose 
Peep’d at the chamber- window We 

could hear 

At silent noon, and eve, and early mom. 
The sea’s faint murmur In the open air 
’ Our myrtles blossom’d, and across the 
porch 

Thick jasminb twined* the little land- 
scape round 

Was gieen and woody, and refresh’d the 
eye 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion* Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bnstowa’s citizen methought, it calm’d 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelings for he paus’d, and 
look’d 

With a pleas’d sadness, and gaz’d all 
around. 

Then eyed our cottage, and gaz’d round 
agam, 

And sigh’d, and said, it was a blessdd 
place. 

And we were bless ’d Oft with patient ear 
liong-hstening to the viewless sky-lark’s 
note 

2® (Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wings) in whisper’d 
tones 

I’ve said to my be1ov4d, ’'Such, sweet 
girl* 

The inobtnisive song of happiness, 
Unearthly minstrelsy* then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear; when all is 
hush ’d, 

And the heart listens*” 

> Clevydon. near Rrifltol Rec The KoUen Harp, 
and note 2 (p *129) 
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But the time, when first 
From that low dell, steep up the stony 
mount 

I climb’d with perilous toil and reach’d 
the top, 

Oh ! what a goodly scene ! Here the bleak 
mount, 

The bare bleak mountain ««pe<*kled thin 
with sheep, 

Gray clouds, that sliadowing spot the 
sunny fields, 

And river, now with bubhy rocks o’er- 
brow’d. 

Now winding bright and full, with naked 
banks , 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey and the 
wo^. 

And oots, and hamlets, and faint oity- 
spire ; 

The Channel there, the Islands and white 
sails. 

Dim coasts, and cloiid-like hills, and shore- 
le«*s Ocean— 

It seem’d like Omnipresence* Ood, me- 
thought, 

Had built Iliin there a temple* the whole 
world 

Seem’d imag’d in its vast circunifeience 
No wish profan ’d ray overwhelm^ heart 
Blest liourj It was*a luxury,— to be* 

Ah* quiet dell* dear cot, and mount 
sublime * 

I was constrain’d to quit you Was it 
right, 

<5 While my unnumber’d biethien toil’d 
and bled, 

That 1 should dream away the entiusted 
houi s 

On lose-leaf be<is, pampering the cowaid 
heart 

With feelings all too delicate foi useT 
Sweet IS the tear that fioni some Howard’s 
eye 

BO Diops on the cheek of one he lifts from 
earth 

And he that woiks me good with un- 
1110 V ’d face. 

Does it but half he chills me while he aids. 
My lienefactor, not my hi other man * 

Yet e\en this, this cold beneficenc'e 

B*> Praise, jnaise it, 0 my Soul* oft as thou 
M‘ann ’st 

The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tnbe! 
Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the 
wretched, 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympa- 
thies! 


BO 1 therefore go, and jom head, heart, and 
hand, 

Active and firm, to fight the bloodless 
fight 

Of science, freedom, and the truth m 
Christ 

Yet oft when after honorable toil 

Rests the tir’d mind, and waking loves to 
dieam, 

BB My spirit shall revisit thee, dear cot! 

Thy jasmin and thy window-peeping rose. 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea-air. 

And 1 shall sigh fond wishes— sweet 
abode * 

Ah!— had none greater* And that all 
had such! 

70 It might be so— but the time is not yet 

Speed it, 0 Fathei * Let thy Kingdom 
come ! 

SONNET 

TO A FRIEXDl WnO ASKED HOW I FELT WHEN 
THE NURSE FIRST PRESENTED MY 
INFANT TO ME 
X796 1707 

Charles* my slow heart was only sad, 
when fiist 

I scann’d that face of feeble infancy: 

For dimly on my thoughtful spint buist 

All I had been, and all my child might 
be* 

B But when I saw it on its mother’s arm. 

And hanging at her bosom (she the 
while 

Bent o’ei its ieatuies with a tearful 
smile) 

Then 1 was thrill’d and melted, and most 
warm 

Impress’d a father’s kiss: and all 
beguil’d 

^0 Of daik remembrance and presageful 
fear, 

I seem’d to see an angel-form appear— 

’Twas even thine, belovW woman mild! 

So for the mother’s sake the child was 
deal. 

And dearer was the mother for the child 

ODE ON THE DEPABTTNG YEAB 
1796 1790 

I 

Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of 
Time ! 

It 18 most hard, with an untroubled ear 

Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear I 

^ Charles Lamb 
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Yet, mine ^e fix'd on Heaven's unchang- 
ing clime 

^ Long had I listen’d, free fiom mortal 
fear. 

With inward stillness, and a bowM 
mind; 

When lo! its folds far waving on the 
wind, 

I saw the train of the Departing Year! 

Starting from my silent sadness 

Then with no unholy madness. 

Ere yet the enter'd cloud foreclos'd my 
sight, 

I rais’d the impetuous song, and solem- 
nix'd his flight. 


n 

Hither, from the recent tomb. 

From the prison's direr gloom, 

Fiom Distemper’s midnight anguish; 

And thence, wheie Poverty doth waste 
and languish. 

Or where, his two bright torches 
blendmg, 

Love illumines Manhood's maze; 

Or where o'er cradled infants bend- 
ing, 

Hope has fix'd her wishful gaze: 

Hither, in perplex^ dance. 

Ye Woes^ ye young-eyed Joys^ ad- 
vance * 

By Time's wild harp, and by the hand 

Whose indefatigable sweep 
^ Raises its fateful stniigs from 

sleep, 

I bid you haste, a mix'd tumultuous 
band ’ 

From every private bower, 

And each domestic hearth, 

Haste for one solemn hour; 

And with a loud and yet a louder 
voice. 

O’er Nature struggling in portentous 
birth. 

Weep and rejoice! 

Still echoes the dread Name^ that o’er the 
earth 

Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of 

. Hell: 

And now advance in saintly Jubilee 

Justice and Truth ! Thqr too have heard 
thy spell, 

They too obey thy name, divinest 
Liberty! 

1 **Tbe name of Llbcrtr. which at the commeaM- 
meat of the French Revolution was both the 
occasion and the pretest of unnumbered 
crimes and horrors " — Coleridge 


U1 

I mark'd Ambition in his war-array! 

I heard the maildd Monarch’s troub- 
lous cry— 

40 <<AhI wherefore does the Northern Ton- 
queress’ stay! 

Groans not her chariot on its onward 
wayt" 

Fly, mail^ Monarch, fly ! 

Stunn’d by Death’s twice mortal 
mace. 

No more on Murder's lund face 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken 
eye! 

Manes of the unnumber’d slam I 
Ye that gasp’d on Warsaw’s plain P 
Ye that erst at Ismail’s tower,* 

When human ruin choked the streams, 

Fell in Conquest's glutted hour. 

Mid women 's shrieks and infants’ screams * 
Spirits of the uncoffin’d slain. 

Sudden blasts of tiiumph swellmg, 

Oft, at night, ui misty tram, 

Rush around her narrow dwelling^ 

The exterminating fiend » fled— 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom) 
Mighty armies of the dead 
Dance, like death-fires, round her tomb ’ 
Then with prophetic song relate. 

Each some Tyrant-Murderer's late' 

nr 

Departing Year» 'twas on no earthly 
hlioie 

My soul beheld thy Vision’* AVIu-ic 
alone. 

Voiceless and stern, before the cloudy 
throne. 

Aye Memory sits thy robe inscrib’d with 
gore. 

With many an unimaginable groan 
Thou stoned 'st thy sad hours’ Silence 
en&ued. 

Deep silence o'er the ethereal multitude. 
Whose locks with wreaths, whose wreaths 
with glones shone. 

70 Then, his eye wild ardors glancing. 
From the choired gods advancing. 

The Spirit of the Earth made reverence 
meqt. 

And stood up, beautiful, before the cloudy 
seat. 

I The Bmpms of Runla 
•In the wm for Polish independence, 1772-0I5 
■ Over 40,000 persons were Icllfed in the Russinn 
1^1? of the Turkish stronghold at Ismail, In 

• *Thy Image In a vision "—Coleridge 
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▼ 

Througfaout the blisbful throng, 

Hush ’d were harp and song 
Till wheeling round the throne the Lam- 
pads* seven, 

(The mystic Words of Heaven) 
Permissive signal make 
The fervent Spint bow’d, then spread his 
wings and spake ' 

80 ^'Thou in stormy blackness throning 
Love and uncreated Light, 

By the Earth’s unsolaced groaning, 
Seize thy terrors. Arm of might * 

By Peace with proffer’d insult scared, 
88 Masked Hate and envying Scorn ’ 

By years of Ha\ oc yet unborn ^ 
And Hunger’s bosom to the frobt-winds 
bared ! 

But chief by Afnc’s wrongs. 

Strange, horrible, and foul * 

8® By what deep guilt belongs 

To the deaf Synod, ^full of gifts and 
lie«!»* 

By Wealth’s insensate laugh* by Tor- 
ture ’s howl * 

Avenger, nse* 

Foicver shall the thankless Island scowl, 
88 Her quiver full, and with unbroken bowf 
Speak* fioin thv stoiin-black Heaven, 0 
speak aloud * 

, And on the darkling foe 
Open thine eye of fiie from some uncer- 
tain cloud* 

0 dait the flahh* 0 use and deal the 
blow * 

100 The Past to thee, to thee the Futuie ciieh* 
Haik ! how wide Natuie joiiib her gioans 
below * 

Rise, God of Natuic, iibc*” 

VI 

The ^oice had ceas’d, the Vision fled; 
Yet still 1 gasp’d and leel’d with diead 
188 And ever, when the dream of night 
Renews the phantom to my sight, 

Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs; 

My ears throb hot ; ray eye-balls start ; 
My brain with hornd tumult swims , 

110 Wild IS the tempest of my heart; 

And my thick and struggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death ! 

No stranger agony confounds 
The soldier on the war-field spread, 

118 When all foredone with toil and wounds, 
Death-like he dozes among heaps of 
dead! 

cindlcstlckii (Beren a aacred number 
Bee Aecclafton, 4 8 ) 


(The stiife is o’er, the day-light fled. 
And the mght-wind clamors hoarse 1 
See! the starting wretch’s head 
^^8 Lies pillow’d on a brother’s corse!) 

vn 

Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

O Albion ! 0 my mother Isle * 

Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers 
Ghtter green with sunny showers, 

128 xhy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Echo to the bleat of flocks; 

(Those grassy hills, those glittering dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks) 

And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
^88 Speaks safety to his Island-child ! 

Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social Quiet lov’d thy ibore, 

Nor ever proud Invader’s rage 
Or sack’d thy toweis, or stain’d thy fields 
with gore. 

vm 

185 Abandon ’d of Heaven !^ mad Avarice thy 
guide, 

At cowaidly distance, yet kindling with 
piide— 

Mid thy herds and thy coin-fields secuie 
thou hast stood. 

And join’d the wild yelling of Famine 
and Blood* 

The nations curse thee* They with eager 
wondering 

^^8 Shall hear Destruction, like a vulture, 
SCI earn * 

Stiange-eyed Destruction! who with 
many a dream 

Of central fires through nether seas up- 
tliundeiing 

Soothes her fierce ^litude ; yet as she lies 
By livid fount, or red \oleanic stream, 
t48 If e\er to her Iidless dragon-eyes, 

0 Albion ! thy predestin ’d ruins nse. 
The fiend-hag on her perilous couch doth 
leap. 

Muttering distempei ’d tnumph m her 
charmed sleep. 

IX 

Away, my soul, away! 

Ill vain, m \ain the buds of warning 
sing- 

And hark! I hear the famish’d brood of 
pr^ 

1 '*Of the 107 last jean, 80 have been jean of 
war."— Coleridfe The jear 1796 was a period 
of great dlatrea Cor the people of England 
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Flap their lank pennons on the groaning 
wind! 

Away, my soul, away ! 

I unpart&ng of the evil thmg, 

15B Witli daily prayer and daily toil 

' Soliciting for food my scanty soil, 
Have wailM my country with a loud 
lament. 

Now I recentre my immortal mind 

In the deep Sabbath of meek self- 
content ; 

ISO Cleans’d from the vaporous passions that 
bedim 

Gk)d’s Image, sister of the Seraphim ^ 

THIS LIME-TREE BOWER MY PRISON 

ADDRESSED TO CHARLES LAMB, OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE, LONDON 
i797 1800 

Well, they are gone, and here must I 
remain, 

Thus Iinie-tree bower niy prison^ I have 
lobl 

Beauties and feelmgs, such as would ha\e 
been 

Must sweet to my remeuibtance e\en when 
age 

6 Had dimm’d mme ^es to blindness* 
They, meanwhile, 

Fnends, whom I never more may meet 
again. 

On spnngy heath, along the hill-top edge. 

Wander in gladness, and wind down, per- 
chance. 

To that still roaring dell, of which I 
told; 

I® The roaring dell, o’erwoodcd, narrow, 
deep, 

And only speckled by the mid-day sun ; 

Where its slim trunk the asli from rock to 
rock 

Flmgs arching like a bndge,<-that branch- 
less ash, 

Unsunn ’d and damp, whose few poor 
yellow leaves 

16 Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble 
still, 

Faiin’d by the wateifall* and there my 
fnends 

Behold the daik gieen file of long, lank 
weeds, 

That all at once (a most fantastic sight *) 

Still nod and drip beneath the dnppmg 
edge 

Of the blue clay-stone. 

*The Seraphim were ansele of pnriacstlon by 
are, and guardiane of the throne of Jehovah. 


Now, my friends emerge 
Beneath the wide, wide Heaven— and view 
again 

The many-steepled tract magnificent 
Of hilly fields and meadows, and the sea, 
With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails 
light up 

The slip of smooth clear blue betwixt two 
isles 

Of purple shadow ! Yes ! they wander on 
In gla&ess all ; but thou, methinks, most 
glad, 

My gentle-hearted Charles! for thou hast 
pined 

And bungcu ’d after Naluie, many a ycai, 
30 In the gieat City pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, through cm I 
and pain 

And strange calamity ! Ah ! slowly sink 
Behind the western ndge, thou glorious 
Sun! 

Shme m the slant beams of the sinking oib, 
35 Ye purple heath-flowers! nchlier bum, ye 
clouds * 

Live in the yellow light, ye distant gro\es* 
And kindle, thou blue Ocean ! So my friend 
Struck with deep joy may stand, as I 
have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense, yea, ga/ing 
round 

^0,Oii the wide landscape, gaze till all doth 
seem 

Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty »Spint, when yet he 
makes 

Spirits percene his presence 

A delight 

Comes sudden on niy heart, and I am glad 
^5 As I myself were there * Nor in this bowei , 
This little lime-tree bower, have I not 
mark ’d 

Much that has suoUi’d me. Pale beneath 
the blaze 

Hung the transparent foliage, and I 
watch ’d 

Some broad and sunny leaf, and lov’d to 

5® The shadow of tlie leaf and stem above 
Dappling its sunshine! And that walnut- 
tree 

Was richly ting’d, and a deep radiance lay 
Full on the ancient ivy, which usurps 
Those fronting elms, and now, with black- 
est mass 

33 Makes their dark branches gleam a lighter 
hue 

Through the late twilight* and though 
now the bat 
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Wheels silent and not a swallow 
twitters. 

Yet still the solitary humble-bee 
Sings in the bean-flower! Henceforth 1 
shall know 

^ That Nature ne’er deserts the wise and 
pure; 

No plot so narrow, be but Nature there, 
No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heait 
Awake to Ijove and Beauty t and sometimes 

•5 ’Tis well to be bereft of promis’d good, 
That we may lift the soul, and contem- 
plate 

With lively joy the joys we cannot share 
My gcntle-lieaited riiarles* when the last 
look 

Beat Its straight path along the dusky air 
Honiewaids, I blest it’ deeming its black 
wing 

(Now a dim speck, now vanishing in light ) 
Had cross’d the mighty oib’s dilated glory. 
While thou stood ’ht gazing, or, when all 
was still, 

Flew ereeking o’er thy head, and had a 
chai m 

75 Foi thee, iny gentle-hearted Chailes, to 
whom 

No sound IS dissonant \ihicli tells of life 

THE DUNGEON 
J797 1708 

And this place our forefathers made toi 
man ’ 

This IS the pioecss of our love and wisdom. 
To each po<ir biothei who ofTends against 
us— 

Most innocent, pei haps and what li 
guilty T 

5 Is this the only euief Meiciful God’ 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell ’d up 
By Ignoiancc and paiching Poverty, 

His energies loll back upon his heart. 

And stagnate and corrupt, till chang’d to 
poison, 

10 They break out on him. like a loathsome 
plague-spot , 

Then we call in our pamper’d mounte- 
banks— 

And this IS their best cure! uricoinfoitetl 
And friendless solitude, groaning and 
tears. 

And sava&fe faces, at the clanking hour, 

^ Seen through the steams and vapors of his 
dungeon, 

the lamp's di«*ma] twilight’ So he lies 
Gilded with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deform ’d 
By sights of ever more deformity ! 


With other ministrations thou, 0 Nature! 
Healest thy wandenng and distemper’d 
child . 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences. 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breath- 
ing sweets, 

Thy mel^ies of woods, and winds, and 
waters, 

25 Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarrmg and a dissonant thing. 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy, 
But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit heal’d and haimoniz’d 
2® By the benignant touch of Love and 
Beauty 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER 

IN SEVEN PARTS 
1797-98 1798 

AROUKENT 

How » Shii» ItavliiK |>us*4id tho Lini* wasdilvon 
by stoims to tho (ulcl Cuiiiitiv tuwaidK the South 
l*oU and how ftom thence ahe made her course 
111 the tiopical laitlturle of the Great Pacific 
Ovpan , and of the btrauKe thinira that befell . 
*ind in what manner the \ncient Marinere came 
liack to Ins own Country 

Part I 

It IS an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of tliiee 
^'By thy long gray beard and glittering 
eve, 

Now whcrefoie stopp’st thou met 

The Bridegroom ’s doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin; 

Tlie guests are met, the fea»^t is set 
May ’st hear the merry din. ’ ’ 

He holds him with Ins skinny hand, 

10 << There was a ship,” quoth he 

* * Hold off ’ unhand me, gray-beaid loon ’ ’ ’ 
Eftsoons his hand drop! he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

Tlie Wedding-Guest stood still, 

15 And listens like a three years’ child • 

The Mariner hath his \rill 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone • 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

2® The bnght-eyed Mariner 

1-12 An aadent Mariner meeteth three Oal- 
Inuts bidden to a wedding feast, and detalnecu 

21 The Wedding-Guest is spell-bonnd by 
the e\e of the old hcafarlng man, and constrained 
to bear his tale. 
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<^The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared. 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kiik, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ' 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down mto Uie sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon— 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came, 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat. 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-lit , 

70 xhe helmsman steered us through 1 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the marmers’ hollo! 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she, 

Nodding their head^ before her goes 
The merry minstrel^ 


In mist or cloud, on roast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine , 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 
white, 

Glimmeied the white moon-shme.” 


The Wedding-Gue^t he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but beai , 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bnght-eyed Manner 

‘*And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Wbb tyrannous and strong 
He stnick with his o’ertaking wings. 

And chased ns south along 

With sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who puisued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
50 And southward aye we fled 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As gi'een as emerald 

55 And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

50 The ice was all around 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noiaes in a swound ! ^ 

21 .'{0. Tbe Mariner tells how the ship Railed 
Routhward with a apod wind and fair weatbei, 
till It reached the une. ^ ^ ^ , 

31-40 The Weddlnr^ueat hearatb the bridal 
mnslc , bat the Mariner rontinoetb his tale 
41-60 Tbe ship driven by a atorm toward tbe 

The land of Ice, and of fearful soandi, 
wbere no livina thing was to be seen 

> swoon , dream 


*'God sa\c thee, ancient Mariner! 

•0 From the flencls, that plague thee thus*— 
Why look’st thou sot”— '‘With my cross- 
bow 

I shot the Albatross * ’ ’ 


Part II 

”The Sun now rose upon the right 
Out of the sea came ho, 

55 Htill hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down mto the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind. 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Noi any day for food or play 
55 Came to tbe mariners’ hollo! 


And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe 
For all a>eitefl, I had killed the bud 
That made the hreoKe to blow 
95 <Ah wretch*’ said they, ‘the hiicl to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow * ’ 


Nor dun nor red, like God ’s own head, 
The glorious Sun npnst . 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
^55 That brought the fog and mist. 

' ’Twas right, ’ said they, ' such birds to slay, 
That bnng the fog and mist ’ 


aS-70. Tin a great nca-hird called the Alba 
trosM, camo through the anow-fog, aod was re 
celved with great Joy and hospitality 
71-78 And 1o» the Albatrosa proreth a bird 
of good omen, and followeth the ship as It re 
through fog and BiMtlng ice 
70-82 Tbe ancient Mariner Inhoapltably kill 
etb tbe pious blid of good omen • 

88-g6 Hla shipmates cry out against tbe an 
J^riner, for killing the Urd of good luck. 
^ when the fog cleared off, tbev 

justify the same, and thus make themselves ac- 
compncei In tbe crime. 
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The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 
The furrow followed free ; Had 1 from old and young * 

106 We were the flist that ever buist Instead of the oiuss, the Albatnisb 

Into that silent sea. About my neck was hung 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails drop! 
down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be , 

And we did speak only to break 
no xiie silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

no Day after day, day after day, 

We htjick, iioi breath nor motion, 

As idle as a painted sliip 
Upon a painted ocean 

Water, water, everywhere, 
no And all the boards did shrink; 

Watei, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to dnnk 

The very deep did rot 0 Christ ! 

Tlint ever this should be! 
no Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy bea 


Part III 

There passed a weary time Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye 
1^0 A weary iime I a weary time ^ 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I b^eld 
A something in the sky 

At flrst it seemed a little speck, 
no And then it seemed a mist, 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, 1 wist.^ 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist * 

And still it iieaied and neared : 
no As if it dodged a water-spnte, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail, 

Thiough utter diought all dumb we stood ! 
no X bit my ami, I sucked the blood, 

And cued, A sail* a saiP 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-tires' danced at night , 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

130 Burnt green, and blue, and white 

And some in dreams assiir6d were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so, 
Nine iathom deep ho had followed us 
Fiom the laud of mist and snow 


105 And eveiy tongue, through utter drought, 
Was witheied at the root, 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot 


10.1-106 The fair breeae rontlnuea, the ahlp 
entera the Pacifle Ocean, and salla northward, 
even till It reaehea the Lino «i 

107-1 IS The ahlp bath been auddenly be- 

^^llS?l.l0 And the Allmtroaa begins to be 
ave.iffed ^ 

131-1 IS A Rpliit had f«>Uowod them , «ne of 
the InvlMlble inhabitant of tbit, planet, neither 
departed houIo nor angels, joncernlng whom 
the learned Jew. Joaephna mid the Pin tonic 
Conatantlnopolltan. Michael Paellua. c®®’ 

suited They are very nnmerona. and there la 
BO climate or element without one or more 


deal 


ighoaphoreacent lights (anppoaed to forebode 


With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked. 

Agape they lieaid me call* 

Gramcrcy !* they for joy did gnn, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were dnnking all. 

See* see* (I cried) she tacks no more* 
Hither to woik us weal, 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel* 


The western wave was all a-flame 
The day was well nigh done * 

Almost upon the western wavT 
Rested the broad bnght Sun , 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt US and the Sun 

130 142 The ahlpmatea. In thdr sore dHtreaa. 
would fain throw the whole guilt on the antient 
Marlnci . in sign whereof they bang the dead 
aea-ulrd round ola neck. 

14*1-136 The ancient Mariner lieholdeth a sign 
in the element afar off 

157-163 At its nearer approach, it aeemeth 
him to be a ship and at a dear ransom he freeth 
hH speech from the bonds of thlrat 

164 106. A flaab of Jo« 

167 170 And horror follows For can It be a 
vhip that cornea onward without wind or tide? 

* thought, knew * great thanka 
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And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mothei send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-giate he peered 
^80 broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears* 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameresT^ 

1S6 Are those her nbs through* which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate f 
And is that Woman all her crewt 
Is that a Death f and aie there twof 
Is Death that woman’s matef 

IDO Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold * 

Her skm was as white as leprosy, 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she. 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were easting dice, 

‘ The game is done * I ’ve won * I e won ! ’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun ’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 

-99 At one stride comes the dark , 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-hark 

We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

295 My hfe-blood seemed to sip * 

The stars were dun, and thick the night, 
The steersman ’s face by bis lamp gleamed 
white. 

From the nails the dew did drip— 

Ti*l clomb above the eastern bar 
219 The homM Moon, with one bnght star 
Within the nethei tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
216 And cursed me with his eye. 

Four tunes fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

177-186 It seemeth him but the ikeleton of « 
hbip. And Its ribs are mpod as bars on the face 
of the setting Run 

187-194 The Hpeetre- Woman and her Death 
mate, and no other on board the skeleton-ship 
Uke vessel, like crew * 

195 198 Death and Life-in-Death have diced 
for the ship's crew, and she (the latter) winneth 
the ancient Mariner 

199-202 No twilight within the conrts of the 
Ron 

203-228 At the rising of the Moon, one after 
another hie shipmates drop down dead But 
Ufe-ln-Deatb begins her work on the ancient 
Mariner 

1 Sne spider-webs 


With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

Tbqy dropped down one by one. 

220 The souls did from their bodies fly,— 

Th^ fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow!” 

Part IV 

”I fear thee, ancient Manner! 

226 I fear thy slnnny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As IS the nbbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittenng eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.”— 

230 < < Pear not, feai not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
285 My soul m agony 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie 

And a tliousand thousand slimy things 

Li\ed on , and so did I 

2^9 I looked upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away , 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay 

I looked to heaven, and tned to pray ; 

2^6 But or ever a piayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heait as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

260 por the sky and the sea, and the sea and 
the Rky 

Lay like a load on my weaiy eye, 

And the dead vieic at my feet 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they : 

266 The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away 

An orphan ’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
269 Js the cuise in a dead man ’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 

224-2.35 The W^diug-Ouest feareth that a 
Spirit tH talking to him. nut the aodent Mariner 
aaanreth blm^ his bodily Ufe, and proceedeth 
to relate bis horrible penance 
286-252 He despisetb the creatnrea of the 
calm, and envleth that they should live, and so 
many lie dead 

258-2M Bnt the curse liveth for him in the 
eye of the dead men. 
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The moving moon went up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was gomg up, 

And a star or two beside— 

Her beams bemocked the sultry mam, 
Like April hoar-frost spread , 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmM water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

1 watched the water-snakes * 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
27B And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off m hoary fiakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their nch attire ' 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
280 They coiled and swam, and every tiack 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare. 

A spiing of lo\G gushed fioin iny heart, 
285 And I blessed them unaware 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware 

The self-same moment I could pray , 
And from my neck so free 
290 The Albatioss fell off, and sank 
Lake lead mto the sea 


My bps were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure 1 had drunken m my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

305 X moved, and could not feel my limbs 
1 was so light— almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessdd ghost. 

And soon I beard a roanng wind 
8^® It did not come anear, 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a bundled fire-flags sheen,* 

8^5 To and fio they were burned about * 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between 

And the coniimr wind did loar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge , 

330 And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud , 

The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 

The Moon was at its side 

Like water shot from some high crag, 

325 The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A n\er steep and wide 


Part V 

''Oh sleep! it i'^ a gentle thing, 

Belo\cd fioni pole to pole! 

To Maiy Queen the piaise be gi\en * 

205 She sent the gentle sleep fioni Heaven, 
That slul into my soul. 

The silly* buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remamed, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew, 
300 And when 1 awoke, it rained 


203-271 In hl« lonelineefl and SxednoM he 
voarnetb towardn the Journeylna Muon, and uie 
Htara that atlll lolourn, yet ‘.till move onwart. 
and everywhere the blue akv belongB to them, 
and fa their apMnted rest, and their natl\e 
eoiintr\ and their ofin natural Homes, which 
they enter unannounced aa lorta that nro cer 
talnly ejected, and yet there la a allent Joy at 

***?72*2Rl^"By the light of the Moon he behold 
eth God'a creaturea of the mat y*™ 

282-283. Their beauty and their happlneaa 
284 287 He bleaaeth them In hla heart 
288-29t The apell bealna to th. 

292-30R Bv grace of the holy Mother, the 
ancient Mariner ii refreshed with rain 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
330 The dead men ga\e a groan 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Noi spake, iioi mo\ed tlieii eyes, 

It had been stiange, e\en in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise 


33'» The helni^^man steeied, the ship moved on. 
Yet nevei a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Wheie they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
340 xVe were a ghastly crew 

•too 326 He hearcth aoundu and Reeth strange 
sights and commotionb in the skv and the ele 
ment 

327-876 The bodlea of the abip’s crew are In- 
spired, and the bhlp moyea on , but not by the 
soula of the men, nor by demons of earth or 
middle air, but by a bleaaed troop of angelic 
iplrlts, sent down by the invocation of the 
guardian saint 


« Innocent (or, possibly, uselesa) * bright 
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The body of my brother’s eon 
Stood me, knee to knee. 

The bo^ and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me.”— 

S46 fear thee, ancient Mannei !” 

”Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest I 
’Twas not those souls that fled m pam. 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

860 For when it dawned— they dropped their 
arms, 

And clustered round the mast. 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
months, 

And from their bodies passed 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

*56 Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again. 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
1 heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little biifls that are, 

How th^ seemed to All the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute, 

*** And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute 

It ceased, yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
*^® In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleepmg woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe 
*76 Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
880 That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune. 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, ng^t up above the mast. 

Had flxed her to the ocean ' 

*** But in a mmnte die ’gan stir, 

877-892 Tbe lonsMine Spirit from the mtli- 
pole carries on the ship as far as the Line, In 
obedience to tbe angelic troop, bat still reqolreth 
vengeance. 


With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

*** She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head. 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same flt I lay, 

1 have not^ to declare; 

*** But ere my livmg life returned, 

I heard and m my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

^Is it hef ’ quoth one, 'Is this the mant 
By him who died on cross, 

400 With his cruel bow he laid full low 
Tbe harmless Albatross. 

The spiiit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
405 Who shot him with his bow.’ 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, 'The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do.’ 

Paet VI 
nasT void 

410 tt <3yt tell me, tell me' speak agam. 

Thy soft response renewing- 
What makes that ship drive on so fastf 
What 18 the ocean doingf’ 

SCCOND VOICE 

. 'Still as a slave before his lord, 

416 The ocean hath no blast; 

Hib great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or gnm 
4**’ See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

89«1-400. The Polar Rpirit*fl frllow-demoBi, the 
invisible Inhabitants of the element, take part In 
his wrong; and two of them relate one to the 
otber.^that penance long and heavy for the an- 
cient Ifariner bath been accorded to tbe Polar 
Spirit, ^o retorneth sonthword. 

4ie-4M. The Mariner bath been cost Into a 
trance ; for the anpellc power caosetb the vessel 
to drive northward faster than hnman life eoald 
endure 


I have not tbe power 
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rOUIT VOICE 

^Bnt why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or windf ’ 

SECOND VOICE 

'The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, flyl more high, more high’ 
Or we shall be belated . 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Manner’s trance is abated ’ 

480 I woke, and we were sailmg on 
As in a gentle weather* 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was 

his^; 

The dead men stood together 

All stood together on the deck, 

4SS For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter 


Oh ’ dream of joy ’ is this indeed 
465 xhe light-house top 1 seef 
Is this the hill f is this the kirk f 
Is this mine own countree f 

We dnfted o'er the harbor-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God ’ 

Or let me sleep alway 

The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonhght lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock * 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows weie, 
In crimson colors came 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, a little distance from the prow 

Those cnnwon shadows were 

«« I eould not draw my eyes from theirs, I turned my eyes upon the deck- 

Nor turn them up to pray Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ' 


And now this spell was snapt : once more 
1 \iewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 


Each corse lav flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood!* 

4^4 A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On eveiy corse there stood. 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in tear and dread. 

And havmg once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head , 

450 Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behmd him tread. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made 
Its path was not upon the sea, 

466 Xn ripple or in shade 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
l 4 ke a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming 


466 Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeae- 
On me alone it blew. 


4SO-441. The supematural motion U retarM ; 
the Mariner awsM, and bit penance begins 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand ' 
It was a heavenly sight ’ 

They stood as signals to the land, 

466 Bach one a lovely light, 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice , but oh ' the silence sank 
Like music on ray heart 


660 But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer, 

Mv head was turned perforce away 
And I saw a boat appear 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

606 I heard them coming fast * 

Dear Lord m Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast 


464 479 And tbe ancient Mariner beboldeth 
bii native eonntrjr 

480-499 The angelic iplrlta leave the dead 
bodiea and appear In their own forme of light. 


449468 The cnrae la anally cxpUted 


> crow 
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I saw a third— I heard hia voice. 

It IS the Hermit good ' 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes m the wo^ 

He’ll shneve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

Part VII 

^’This Hermit good lives in that wood 
B15 Which slopes down to the sea 

How loudly his sweet voice he lears* 

He loves to talk with marineies 
That come from a far eountree 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump 
It IS the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump 

The skiff-boat iieaied I heard them talk, 
* Why this is strange, I trow* 

525 Where are those lights so many and fair. 
That signal made but now? ’ 

^Strange, by my faith** the Hermit said- 
^ And they answered not our cheer* 

The planks look warped* and see those 
sails, 

**30 How Ihin they aie and sere* 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves tliat lag 
My forest-brook along, 

535 When the ivy-tod* is hea^ y with snow. 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf ’& young ’ 

'Dear Lord* it hath a fiendish look’ — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

540 am a-leared’— 'Push on, push on*’ 
Said the Hermit cheenly 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred , 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

^45 And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on. 

Still louder and more dread 
It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

613-545 The Hermit of the Wood tpprotcheth 
the ship with wonder. 

546-549 The ship inddenly slnketh 

^ lyy-bnsh 


Lake one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afioat, 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
665 Withm the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round and round , 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound 

**•0 T moved my lips— the Pilot shrieked 
• And fell down in a fit, 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit 

I took the oars* the Pilot’s boy, 

565 Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fni 

'Ha! ha** quoth he, 'full plain 1 see. 

The De\il knows hou to row ’ 

And now, all in my own eountree, 

1 stcMid on the film land! 

The Heiinil stepped tortli fioin the boat, 
And scaicely he could stand 

^ 'Oh shneve me, shneve me, holy man *’ 
The Hermit crossed his brow ‘ 

'Sav quick,’ quoth he, 'I bid thee say- 
What iiiaiinei of man ait ihout’ 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wienched 
With a woiul agony, 

Bho Which foiced me to begin inv tale, 

And then it lelt me free 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony retuins. 

And till iny gliastly tale is told, 

*>36 This lieait within me burns. 

1 pass, like night, from land to land, 

1 have strange power of speech, 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must heai me 
6S0 To him my tale 1 teach 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 

The wedding-guests are there 

But in the garden-bowei the bnde 

5.'»0-573 Tbe ancient Mariner is iia\iHl in the 
Pilots boat 

574-581 The ancient Mariner earneHtlv on 
treatetb tbe Hermit to sbrieve bim , and tlie 
penance of Ufe falls on him 

582-026 And ever and anon tbrougbont his 
future life an agony constrainetb him to travel 
from land to land and to teach, by bis own ezam 
pie, love and reverence to all tbinga that God 
made and lovetb 

* made tbe aign of tbe cross on his foiohead 
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And bride-maids singmg are* 

And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which biddeth me to prayer' 

0 Wedding-Guest' this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea 
So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
666 Scarce seemM there to be. 

0 sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a gut^ly company'— 

606 To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his gieat Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens ga} ' 

610 Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest' 

He prayeth well, who lo\eth well 
Both man and bird and beast 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
616 All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who lo>elh us. 

He made and loveth all ” 

The Mariner, whose e>e is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoai, 

6*6 is gone and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned fiom the biidegn»om*s dooi 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 
And IS of sense forlorn ' 

A saddei and a wiser man, 

626 He rose the morrow morn. 

CHRISTABEL 
J797 1800 1810 

Part I 

1797 1810 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock. 
And the owls have awakened the crowmg 
cwk, 

Tu— whit ! Tu— whoo ' 

And hark, again ! the crowmg cock, 

6 How drowsily it crew 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

Prom her kennel beneath the rock 
She maketh answer to the clock, 
la Pour for the quarters, and twelve for the 
hour; 

« Oeprlved 


£^er and aye, by shme and shower, 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud, 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and darkf 
^6 The night is chilly, but not dark 

The thin gray cloud is spiead on high, 

It covers but not hides tlie sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full, 

And yet she looks botli small and dull 
26 The night is chill, the cloud is gray . 

’Tis a month before tho month of May, 
And the Spnng comes slowly up this way 

The lovely lady, Chnstabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

66 What makes her in the wood so late, 

A fuilong from the castle gatef 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betroth^ knight , 

And she in the midnight wood will pi ay 
66 Foi the weal of her lover that’s tar away 

She stole along, she nothing spoke. 

The sighs she heaved were soft and loiv, 
And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe: 

66 She kneels beneath the huge oak tree. 
And in silence piayeih she 

The lady spiang up suddenly, 

The loveh lady, Chnstabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

^6 But what it IS slie cannot tell — 

On the othei side it ^eems to be, 

01 the huge, broad-bieasted, old oak tiee. 

The night is chill , the forest bare , 
is It the wind that moaiieth bleak t 
66 Theie is not wind enough m the air 
To mo\e away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

Theie is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

66 That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high. 
On &e topmost twig that looks up at the 
sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Chnstabel ! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her w^ell ! 

66 She folded her arms beneath her cloak. 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she theref 

There she sees a damsel bnght, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

66 That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 

Tlie neck that made that white robe wan, 
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Her stately ueck, and arms were bare , 
Her bine-veined feet unsandaFd were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

1 guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so nehly elad as she— 

Beautiful exee^ingly’ 

''Mary Mother, save me now!” 

70 Said Chnstabel; "and who art thout” 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet — 
"Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness: 

70 Stretch forth tliy hand, and have no 
fear!” 

Said Christabel, "How earnest thou 
heret” 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and 
sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet.— 

.. “My sire IS of a noble hne, 

00 And my name is Qeraldine: 

Five warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my cries with force and 
fright. 

And tied me on a palfrey white 
*0 The palfiey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode funously behind 
They spurred amain, their steeds were 
white : 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 
As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

00 I have no thought what men they be, 
Nor do I know how long it is 
(For 1 have lam entranced 1 wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five. 

Took me from the palfr^’s back, 

00 A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke 
He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore th^ would return with hasfe; 
Whither they went I cannot tell— 

100 I thought I heard, some minutes past. 
Sounds as of a castle bell 
Stretch forth thy hand”— thus ended 
she— 

"And help a wretched maid to flee ” 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 
100 And comforted fair Geraldine • 

"0 well, bright dame* may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 


110 guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall.” 

She rose : and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

110 And thus spake on sweet Christabel 
"All our household are at lest. 

The hall is silent as the cell , 

Sir Leolme is weak in health. 

And may not well awakened be, 

1^0 But we will move as if m stealth, 

And 1 beseech your courtesy. 

This night, to share your couch with me.” 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well; 

1^0 A little door she opened straight. 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironed within and with- 
out, 

Where an array in battle array had 
marched out 

The lady sank, belike through pain,^ 

^^0 And Christabel with might and mam 
Lifted her up, a weary weight. 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again. 

And moved, as she were not in pain 

^•5 So free from danger, free from fear. 
They crossed the court: right glad they 
were. 

And Chnstabel devoutly cried 
To the lady by her side, 

"Praise we the Virgm all divine 
140 Who hath rescued thee from thy dis- 
tress!” 

"Alas, alas!” said Geraldine, 

"1 cannot speak for weariness.” 

So free from danger, free from fear. 
They crossed the court right glad they 
were. 


740 Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch T 
150 >[ever till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch * 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch t* 


1 OeraldiDe was an evil spirit and was unable 
without aid to cross the threshold, which had 
been blessed to keep evil spirits awaj 
■Animals were supposed to know when super- 
natural beings were near. 
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They pabbed the hall, that echoea still, 

166 Pass as lightly as you will! 

The brands were flat, the brands were 
dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying, 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame, 

160 Chnstabel saw the lady’s eye, 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

Save the bora of the shield of Sir Leoline 
tall. 

Which hung in a murky old niche in the 
wall* 

‘*0 softly tread,” said Chnstabel, 

165 father seldom sleepeth well” 

Sweet Chnstabel her feet doth bare. 

And jealous of the listenmg air 
They steal their way from stair to staii, 
Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

*“^0 And now they pass the Baron’s loom. 

As still as death, with stifled breath * 

And now have reached her chamber door , 
And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 


But soon with altered voice, baid bhe 
206 d i Off, wandenng mother » Peak and pine I 
1 have power to bid thee flee.” 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine f 
Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy Y 
*16 And why with hollow voice ones she, 
^^Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spint be. 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me”Y 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 
*16 And raibed to heaven her eyes so blue— 
”Alas!” said she, ”thib ghastly nde— 
Dear lady! it hath wildered you*” 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow. 

And famtly said, ” ’Tis over now’” 

**6 Again the wild-flower wme she drank 
Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright. 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright' 

She was most beautiful to see, 

**6 Like a lady of a far countr£e. 


i'<6 The moon shines dim in the open air. 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber can cd so curiously. 

Caned with figures stiange and sweet, 

166 All made out of the caner’b biain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet . 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet 

The silver lamp hums dead and dim, 

^66 But Chnstabel the lamp will trim. 

She trmimed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geialdme, in wretched plight, 
Sank down upon the floor below. 

ISO weaiy lady, Geraldine, 

1 pi ay you, dunk this cordial wine’ 

It IS a wine of Mrtuous powers, 

My mother made it of flowers.” 


And thus the lofty lady spake 
”A11 they who live m the upper sky, 
Do love you, holy Chnstabel! 

And you love them, and for their bake 
*66 And fur the good which me befel, 

Even 1 m my degree will try. 

Fair maiden, to requite you well 
But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet m bed I he.” 

235 Quoth Christabel, ”So let it be!” 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her lovelmess 

But through her brain of weal and woe 
*^6 So many thoughts moved to and fio, 
Tliat vam it were her lids to close , 

So half-way from the bed she rose. 
And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldme. 


” And will >cmr mother pity me, 

165 Who am a maiden most forlorn?” 
Chnstabel answered: ”Woe is me I 
She died the hour that T was bom 
T have heard the gray-haired friar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say, 

*60 That i^e should hear the castle-bell 
Rtnke twelve upon my wedding-day 
0 mother dear’ that thou wert here!” 
would,” said Geraldine, “she were!” 


*^6 Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around , 

Then drawmg in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast - 
*60 Her silken robe, and mner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in yiew, 
Behold ! her bosom and half her sid e— — 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 

0 shield her! shield sweet Christabel! 
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>65 Yet Geraldine nor apeaks nor stirs; 

Ah ! what a stneken look was hers ! 

Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 

260 Then suddenly, as one defied, 

Collects herself in scorn and pnde. 

And lay down by the maiden’s side!— 
And ill her arms the maid she took. 

Ah wel-a-day! 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say • 

^'In the touch of this bosom llieie woiketh 
a spell, 

Winch IS lord of Ihy utterance, (‘liiiv- 
tabel ' 

Thou kno\iest tonurht, and wilt know to- 
moriow, 

>70 This mark of my shame, this seal of m> 
sorrow, 

But lainly thou warrest, 

For this IS alone in 
Tliy powei to declaie, 

That 111 the dim forest 
275 Thou heard ’st a low moaning. 

And found’s! a blight lady, sui passingly 
fair, 

And didst bring her home with thee iii 
love and in chanty. 

To shield her and shelter her from the 
damp air ” 

THE CONCLUSION TO PAUT 1 

It was a lovely sight to sec 
The lady Chnstabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tiee. 

Amid the jaggkl shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

285 To make her gentle vows , 

Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast, 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 

Her face, oh, call it fair not pale, 

260 And both blue eyes more bnght than cleai, 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah, woe is me’) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully. 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

266 Dreaming that alone, which is— 

0 sorrow and shame ! Can this be she. 
The lady, who knelt at the old oak treef 
And lo! the worker of these harms. 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

200 Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 


A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

0 (Geraldine! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

206 0 Geraldme! one hour was thine— 
Thon’st had thy will ! By taim and nil. 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 
But now they are jubilant anew. 

From cliff and tower, tu— whoo! tu- 
whoo’ 

210 Tu-whoo! tu— whoo! from wood and 
fell! 

And see’ the lady Chnstabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance , 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grons sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
215 Close o’er her eyes, and tears she sheds— 
Large teais that leave the lashes bright! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! 

Yea, she doth smile, and Ae doth weep, 

226 Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous m a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 
And, if she mo\e unquietly, 

Pei chance, ’I is but the blood so fiee 
2-5 Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere. 

What if she knew her mother near? 

But this she knows, iii joys and woes, 

226 Tliat saints a ill aid if men will call: 

Foi the blue sky bends over all ! 

Part IT 

1800 181G 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith. 

Knells us back to a world of death 
These voids Sir Leoline first said, 

226 When he rose and found his lady dead 
These words Sir Tjeoline will say 
Many a mom to his dying day ! 

And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the saenstan, 

2^6 -Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 

Five and forty bends must tell 
Between each stroke— a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

245 Saith Biacy the bard, ''So let it knell’ 
And let the dniwsy saenstan 
Still count as slowly as he can ! ” 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

250 jn Langdale Pike^ and Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon-g^ylP so foully rent, 

1 peak ■ valley 
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With ropes of rook and bells of an 
Three sinful sextons’ ^osts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 

366 death-note to their living brothei , 
And oft too, by the knell offended, 

Just as their one’ two’ three’ is ended, 
The deMl mocks tlie doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borodale. 

*160 xhc air ib btill’ through mist and cloud 
That mei vy peal comeb i iiiguig loud , 

And Geialdine shakes off her dicad, 

And riseb lightly from the bed. 

Puts on her silken vestments white. 

And tucks hei hair in lo\'eiy plight,' 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christ abel. 

“Sleep you, sweet lady (^hnstabelf 
1 tiubt that you have rested well.” 

And Chnstabel awoke and spied 
The same w»ho lay down by hei side — 

0 lather say, the same whom slie 
Haibed up l^iieath the old oak tiee’ 

Nay, faiiei vet’ and yel moie fan ’ 
poi bhe belike hath diunken deep 
Of all the blesbediipsb ot sleeji! 

And while she spake, hei looks, hei an 
Such gentle thank fulness declaic, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
jso Grew tiglit beneath her heaving bi easts 
“Sure I have sinn’d’” said Chnstabel, 
“Now heaven be praised if all be wtII’” 
And in biw faltering tones, yet sweet. 
Did she the lofty lady gieet 
With Mich peiplexity of mind 
Ab dieaiub too lively leave behuid 

So quickly she lose, and quickly arrayed 
Uei niBiden hinbs, and having pia>ed 
That lie, who on the cioss did gifiaii, 

:m Might wash away hei sms unknown, 

She forthwnth led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir Lcolme. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Aie pacing both into the hall, 

•’*’5 And pacing on through page and gHH)m, 
Entei the Baioii’s prebeuce-ioom. 

The Baron riise, and while he prest 
Ills gentle daughtei to his bix*ast. 

With cheerful wondei m liis eves 
The lady Geraldine espies. 

And gave such welcome to the saiiie, 

As might beseem so bnght a dame! 

Rut when he heard the lady’s tale. 

And when she told her father’s name, 


405 Why waxed Sir Leolme so pale. 
Murmuring o’er tlie name again. 

Lord Boland de Vaux of Tiyermaine 7 

Alas ’ they had been friends in youth , 
But whispenng tongues can poison truth , 
And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny, and youth is vain, 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth woik like madness m the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as 1 divine, 

415 With Roland and Sir Leolme. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother* 
They paitecl— ne’ei to meet again! 

But nevei either found anothei 
420 To free the hollow heart fioni paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remainmg. 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A diearv sea now flow’s between 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall w’hollv do aw’av, T w’een, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sii lioolinc, a inoineiit ’s ‘•pace, 

SUhkI gazing on the damsel’s lace: 

And the V(uitliful Loid of Tryeimaine 
Came back upon his heait again. 

0 then the Baron forgot his age. 

His noble heait swelled high w’lth rage, 
He sw’ore by ilie wounds in Jesn’s side 
He would jnnciaim it fai and wide, 

With tiunip and solemn heraldry, 

That tliev • who thus had wroncred the dame, 
Weie base as spotted infamy! 

“And if they daie deny the same, 

M} hei aid shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitois seek 
My tourney court— that there and then 

1 may dishnige their reptile souls 
Fiom the bodies and foiius of men’” 

He spake his eye in lightning rolls ’ 

44'i por the lady was luthlessly seized, and 
he kenned 

In the beautiful lady the child of his 
fnend ’ 

And now* the tears weic on his face, 

And fondly in Ins aims he took 
Fair Geraldine, who mot the embrace, 

150 Pioloiiging it w’lth jo>ous look. 

Which when slie viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Chnstabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain I 
She bhiunk and shuddered, and saw 
again— 

(Ah, woe lb me’ Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to seet) 


1 manlier 
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Agam she saw that bosom old, 

Agam she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hibhiug 
sound* 

ISO Whereat the Knight turned wildly round. 
And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 
With c^es upraised, as one that prayed 

The touch, the sight, had passed awa>, 
And in its stead that xnsion blest, 

465 Which comfoited her after-rest 
While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a lapture in her breast, 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light * 

With new suipiisc, 

470 “What ails then my MovW child V’ 

The Baron said —His daiightei mild 
Made answer, “All will yet be welM” 

I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else so mighty was the spell 

475 Yet he, who saw this (reraldme. 

Had deemed hei sine a thing divine. 

Such SOI row with such giace she blended. 
As if she feaied she had ofiTcnded 
Sweet Cliiistabcl, that gentle maid* 

And with such lowly tones she ]>ra>ed 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her fathci ’s mansion. 

“Nay* 

Nay, by my soul*” said Lcoliiie 

“Ho * BraiV the bai d, the cliai ge be thine * 

Go thou, with music »w*eet and loud, 

And take two steeds with tiappings pnmd, 
And take the youth whom tliou lov’st lK»st 
To bear thy liaip, and learn thy song, 
Ai.d clothe you Wh in solemn vest. 

And o\ei the niountaiiis haste along, 

Ijest w'andeiiiig folk, that arc abioad, 
Detain you on the \ alley load 

“And when he has eiossed the Irtliiiitr 
flood. 

My niGiry baid* lie hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Mooi, tlirough Halegaitli 
Wood, 

And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and ihreatens Scotland’s 
wastes 

“Bald Biacy! baid Biacy* your horsc-s 
ate fleet. 

Ye must nde up the hall, your music so 
sweet, 

'ioo loud than your horses’ echoing feet! 
And loud and loud to Ijord Roland call. 
Thy dat^ter is safe m Langdale hall * 
Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free— 


Sii Leoline greets thee thus throu£^ me! 
'>05 He bids thee come without delay 
Witli all thy numerous array 
And take thy lovely daughter home : 

And he will meet thee on the way 
With all his numerous array 
510 White with their panting palfreys’ foam. 
And, by mine honor! I will say, 

That 1 repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Roland de Vaux of Tryermainel— 

315 —For since that evil hour hath flown, 
Many a summer’s sun hath shone. 

Vet ne’er found I a ft lend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tiyemiainc ” 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 

520 Her face upraised, her eyes o’crflowitig. 
And Biacy replied, with faltering \oicc. 
Ills gracious Hail on all bestowing*— 
“Thy w'ords, thou sue of Chnstabel, 

Arc sweeter than my harp can tell; 

'25 Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey sliould not bo, 

So stiaiige a dieam liath conic to me, 

That I had \owcd with music loud 
To deal yon w*(m)(1 fiom thing uiiblest, 
*'"*** Waiiied by a Msion in my icst* 

Foi in iny slecji 1 saw that dove. 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost lo^c. 
And call’s! by thy ow*n daughter’s name— 
Sir Leoline* I saw the same 
'•r* Fluttciing, and iiiteniig fearful moan, 
Among the giecn herbs in tbe forest alone. 
Which when I saw and when I heard, 

I w*ondcr’d what might ail the bird, 

For nothing neai it could I see, 

540 {i^iive ^tie grass and gieen herbs uudci- 
neatli the old tiec 

“And in my dieani methought 1 went 
To seal ch out what might there be found , 
And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant, 
That thus lay flutteniig on the ground. 
54*; I and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry ; 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 
When lo! I saw a bright green snake 
550 CoiM around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
(lose by the dove’s its bead it crouched, 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! 

555 X woke ; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower, 

Rut though my slumber was gone l^, 
This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye 1 
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And thence I vowed this self-same day 
With music strong and saintly song 
To wander throu^ the torest bare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there ’’ 

Thus Bracy said the Baron, the while, 
Half-listening heard him with a smile, 
Then turned to Lady Qeraldme, 

Ills eyes made up ol wondei and love, 
And said m courtly accents fine . 

‘‘Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous 
dove, 

CTO With arms more strong than harp oi song. 
Thy sire and I will crush the snake * ’ ’ 
He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise 
Castmg down her large bright eyes, 
m With blushing cheek and couitesy line 
She turned her from Sir Leoline, 

Softly gathering up her tram, 

That o’er her light aim fell again, 

And folded her arms across hei chest, 
And couched her head upon her bieast. 

And looked askance at Chnstabel 

Jesu, Mana, sliield hei well! 

A snake ’s small eye blinks dull and sh> , 
And the lady’s eyes the> sliiunk in hei 
head. 

Each shrunk up to a serpent V eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and moie 
of dread, 

At Christabel iJic IcKiked askance'— 

One moment— and the sight was fled' 
But dinstabel in dirzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady giound 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound. 
And Qeialdine again turned louud, 

And like a thing, that s«mght lelief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She lolled hei large blight eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

The maid, alas' her thoughts aic gone. 
She nothing sees— no sight but one' 

The maid, de\oid oi guile and sm, 

I know not how, in fearful une, 

So deeply had she drunken m 

That look, those shrunken seipent eyes, 

That all her features were resigned 

To this sole image in hei mind 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate' 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturmg that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy 

•1® Rill before her father’s view 

As far as such a look could be 
In eyes so innocent and blue' 


And when the trance was o’er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and mly prayed 
Then failing at the Baron’s feet, 

^'By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away ' ’ ’ 

She said . and moi e she could not say 
For vrhat she knew she could not tell, 

620 O’ei -mastered by the mighty spell 

Why IS tliy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline f Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pnde. 

So fan, so innocent, so mild, 

62ri Tke same, for whom thy lady died' 

(), by the pangs of her dear mothei 
Think thou no evil of thy child ' 

Foi her, and thee, and foi no other, 

She prayed the moment ere she died* 
fiso Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
High! piove hei dear lord’s joy and 
pi ide ! 

That piavo her deadiv pain's lieguiled, 
Sii Leoline ' 

And wouldst thou wiong thy only child, 
***’ llc! child and thine 

Within the Baron’s heart and hi am 
]1 Ihdughts, like these, had any share, 
They only swelled his lage and pam. 

And did but iioik confusion there 
Ills heart was cleft with pain and rage, 
His cheeks they quivei-ed, his eyes wen* wild, 
Dishoiioied thus in his old age, 
Dishonoied by his only child, 

And all Ins hospitality 

To the uionged daughtei of Ins fnend 

By more than woman’s jealous;^ 

Bi ought thus to a disgraceful end-- 
He relied his eye with stem regaid 
I pon the gentle minstrel bard. 

And said in tones abrupt, austeie— 
“Whv, Bracy' dost thou loitei heie? 

T bade thee hence ' ’ ’ The bard obeyed , 
And tuniing from his oun sweet maid, 
The agM knight, Sii Leoline, 
f.r.6 forth the lady Geraldine' 

THE CONCLUSION TO P\RT TI 

A little child, a limber elf, 

•Singing, danemg to itself, 

A faiiy thing with red round cheeks. 
That always finds, and never seeks. 

Makes such a \ ision to the sight 
As fills a fathei ’s eyes with light , 

And pleasures flo\( in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
665 With words of unmeant bitterness 
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Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other, 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
C70 Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity 
And what, if in a world of sin 
(O sorrow and shame should this be true*) 
Such giddmesB of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from lage and pain, 
So talks as it ’s most used to do. 
*«*•«• 

PBOST AT MIDNIGHT 
1798 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind The owlet’s cry 
Came loud— and hark, agam* loud as 
before 

Tlie inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

^ Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
Atetruser inirsiuas * save that at my side 
My cradle infant slunihcrs peacefulh 
’Tis calm indeed * so calm, that it distuibs 
And \e\es iiie<litation \iitli its strange 
And extreme silentness Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous Milage* Sea, ancThill, and 
wood. 

With all the numberless goings-on of life, 
Inaudible as di earns* the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low>bunit Are, and quners not , 
Only that film, which fluttered on the 
grate,^ 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing 
Metliinks, its motion in this hush of natuie 
(fives it dim sympathies with me who li\c. 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling 
spint 

By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself. 

And makes a toy of thought. 

But 0* how oft. 

How oft, at school, with most believing 
mind, 

25 Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars. 
To watch that fluttenng strangei * and as 
oft 

With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of ray sweet birth-place, and the old 
church-tower, 

Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, 
rang 

^ From mom to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted 
me 

> *'Tn all parts of the Unfdoiii, these fllms are 
calleil stranaers and suppowHi to portend the 
arrival of some absent friend " — r<ileridge 


With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to 
come* 

So gazed I, till the soothing things, I 
dreamt, 

3** LuUpd me to sleep, and sleep prolonged 
my dreams* 

And so I brooded all the following mom. 
Awed by the stem preceptoi ’s face, mim* 
eye 

Fixed willi mock f»tudy on my swimniing 
book 

Save if the door half opened, and I 
snatched 

A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped 
up. 

For still 1 hoped to see the stranger’s face, 
Towimman, or aunt, oi sistei morebelo\ed. 
My play-mute when we both weie clothed 
alike! 

Dear babe, that slnqieM ciadled by iii\ 
side, 

Whose gentle breathings, heard in this 
deep calm, 

Fill up the inteihiiersed \ucaiieies 
And momentary jiauses of the thought * 
My babe so beautiful* it thiills my heait 
With tender gladness, thus to look at Iheis 
And think that thou shalt learn far other 
lore, 

And in far other scenes * For I was reai ed 
In the great city, pent ’mid cloisteis dim. 
And saw nought lovely hut the sky and 
stars 1 

But thou, my babe* shalt wander like a 
breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the 
ciags 

Of ancient mountain, and lieneatli the 

clouds 

Which image in their bulk both lakes and 
shores 

And mountain crags so shalt thou see 
and hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
**** Of that eternal language, which thy G(h 1 
Utters, who from eteniitv doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself 
Great universal Teacher* he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to 
thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the general 
earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and 
sing 

igee Wordsworth's The Preluap, 8, 4.SS>37 (p. 

zr.e) 
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Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bate 
braneh 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes m the sun-thaw; whether the 
eave-diops fall 

Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang lliein up m silent icicles, 
Quietly sliming to the quiet moon. 

PRANCE AN ODE 
1708 1798 

Te Clouds* that far above me float and 
pause, 

Whose pathless march no mortal may 
control! 

Ye Ocean-Waves* that, wheresiHj'er ye 
roll. 

Yield homage only to eternal laws! 

® Ye Woods* that listen to llie night-birds 
singing, .. 

Midway the sincNilh and iietilotis s]o|»e 
reclined, 

Save when >our «iwn iiu|>en4ius bianclies 
swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind* 
Wheie, like a man beloved of God, 

1** Th tough ghioms, which ne\ei woodman 
tnid, 

How ott, pursuing fancies holy. 

My nioonlight way o’er flowering weeds T 
wound, 

Inspired, beyond the guess of lolly, 
Hy each lude shape and wild uncmiqiiet- 
able sound! 

*** 0 ye loud Waves! and O ve F<iiesth high! 

And () ye ('hnids that lai aho\e me 
soared * 

Thou rising Sun* thou bine lejoieing 
Sk> * 

Yea, e\erytliiiig that is and will lie 
flee* 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
2® With what deej) worship 1 have still 
adoied 

The s])iiii of divinest Libeity. 

When France in wrath her gi.int-limhs 
upi eared, 

And with that oath, w’hicli smote air, 
eaith, and sea, 

Stamped her strong foot and said she 
would be free, 

Bear witness for me, how 1 hoped and 
feared! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 

Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band * 
And when to whelm the disenchanted 
nation, 


Like flends embattled by a wizard’s 
wand, 

20 The Monarchs marched m evil day. 
And Biitain jumed the dire array 
Though dear her shores and circling 
ocean. 

Though many fiiendships, many youth- 
ful loves 

Had swolii the palru»t emotion 
22 And flung a magic light o’ei all her hills 
and gloves; 

Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that bra\ed the tyrant -quelling 
lance, 

And shame too long delaye<1 and vain 
retreat * 

For ne’er, O Libeify* with partial mm 
^0 I dimmed thy light c»r damped thy holy 
flame, 

But blessed the paeans of delivered 
France, 

And hung my head and wejit at Biitam’s 
name 


*‘And what,” I said, 'Mlmiigli Blas- 
phemy’s loud SCI earn 

With that sweet miiMc ctf deliveiniice 
btitive* 

^2 Though all the fierce and diunkcn 
passions w'o\e 

A dance moie wild than e’ei was maniac’s 
dieani !- 

Ye stoiins, that niund the daw'inng 
East assembled, 

The Sun^ was using, tlunigh >e hid Ins 
Jmht*” 

And wdien, to soothe my soul, that 
hoped and tieuibled, 

20 The dissonance ceased, and all seemed 
cdhn and biight, 

When Fiance hei Imnt deep-scan ’d 
and gory 

(Vmcealed with clusteniig wieaths of 
prloi^ . 

When, insupportably advancing, 

Her arm made moekeiy of the war- 
iior’s lamp ,* 

22 While timid looks of fu]> glancing, 

Domestic tieasoii, ciushed beneath her 
fatal stamp, 

Writhed like a wounded dragon in his 
gore; 

Then 1 reproached my fears that would 
not flee. 


* France declared war 
upon PruBBia and 
\nitrla in 1792. 
and upon Holland 
and England In 
1793 


• A reference to tlie 

exceaaea of t b e 
French Revolution 

• Liberty. 

• act of advancing In 

warlike poature 
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^^And bood/’ I said, ^^shail Wisdom 
teach her lore 

In the low huts of them that toil and 
groan! 

And, conquenng by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be 
free, 

Till Love and Joy look round, and call 
the Earth their own.” 

Forgive me. Freedom' 0 forgive those 
dreams ! 

6B I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud 
lament. 

From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavem«» 
sent— 

I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained 
streams ' 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country 
perished, 

And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain- 
snows 

With bleedmg wounds, foigive me, 
that T cherished 

One thought that ever blessed your cruel 
foes!* 

To scatter rage, and tiaitorous guilt, 

Where Peace hei jealous home had 
built, 

A patnot-raee to disinhent 

Of all that made their stormy wilds so 
dear, 

And with inexpiable spirit 

To taint the bloodless freedom of the 
mountaineer— 

0 Fiance, that iiKM*kost Heaven, adulter- 
ous, blind. 

And patnot only in pernicious toils! 

Are these thy boasts, (Miainpion of human 
kind T 

To mix with Kings in the low lust of 
sway. 

Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous 
prey. 

To insult the shnne of Liberty with spoils 

From freemen torn, t<i tempt and to 
betray t 


But thou nor swell ’st the vietor’s 
stram, nor ever 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of hu- 
man power. 

Alike from all, howe’ei they praise 
thee, 

(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays 
thee) 

Alike from Pnestcraft’s harpy min- 
ions. 

And factious Blasphemy ’s obscener 
slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions. 
The guide of homeless winds, and play- 
mate of the waves! 

And there I felt thee'— on that sea- 
cliff’s verge, 

100 Whose pines, scaice travelled by the 
breeze above. 

Had made one murmur with the distant 
singe' % 

Yes, while I stfM»d and gazed, my temples 
bate. 

And shot my being Ihiough eaith, sea, 
and an. 

Possessing all things with mtensest love, 

0 Libeit> ' my spirit felt thee there. 

LEWTT 

OK THE OIRCA8SIAN LOVE CHANT 
1798 17im 

At midnight by the stieaiii 1 loved. 

To foiget the foiiii 1 ]o\ed 
Image of l^ewti' from m\ mind 
Uepait, tor l^cwti is not kind 

^ The nmon was high, the moonlight gleam 

And the hliadow of a star 
Heaved upon Taniaha’s stream. 

But the rock shone brightei tar, 

The rock half sheltered from iny view 
By pendent boughs of tressy yew.— 

So shineb my Ijcwti’s forehead fun, 
(ileanimg thiough her sable haii. 

Image of Ix^ti I from iny mind 
Depait; for Ijewti is not kind 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in 
vain. 

Slaves by iheir own compulsion' In 
mad game 

They burst their manacles and wear the 
name 

Of Freedom, graven on a heavier 
chain ! 

0 Liberty ! with profitless endeavor 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour: 


1** I saw a cloud of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed; 

Still brighter and more bnght it grew. 
With floating colors not a few, 

Till it reach’d the moon at last 
Then the cloud was wholly bnght, 

With a rich and amber light ! 

And so with many a hope I seek 
And with such joy 1 find my Lewti; 
And even so my pale wan cheek 
25 Dnnks m as deep a flush of beauty! 
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Nay, treaeherouB image! leave my mmd, 
If Lewti never will be kind 

The little cload— it floats away, 

' Away it goes, away so soon ! 

Alas! it has no power to stay* 

Its hues are dim, its hues are gray— 

Away it passes from the moon! 

How mournfully it seems to fly, 

Ever fading more and more, 

18 To joyless regions of the sky— 

And now ’tis whiter than before* 

As white as my poor cheek will be, 
When, Lewti* on my couch 1 lie, 

A dying man for love of thee 
80 Nay, treacherous image ! leave my mmd— 
And yet, thou didst not look unkind. 

1 saw a vapor m the sky, 

Thm, and white, and very high ; 

I ne’er beheld so thm a cloud: 

88 Perhaps the breezes that can fly 
Now ImIow and now above, 

Have snatched aloft the lawny shroud 
Of Lady fair— that died for love 
For maids, as well as youths, have perished 
80 Prom fruitless love too fondly cheiished 
Nay, tieacherous image* leave my mind— 
For Lewti ne\er will be kind 

Hush * my heedless feet from under 
Slip the crumblmg banks forever . 

88 Like echoes to a distant thunder, 

They plunge into the gentle nver 
The n\ei -swans have heard my tread, 
And startle from their reedy bed 
0 beauteous birds! methinks ye measure 
80 Your movements to some heavenly tune ! 

0 beauteous birds * ’tis such a pleasure 
To see you rao\e beneath the moon, 

1 would it were your true delight 
To sleep by day and wake all night. 

88 1 know the place where Lewti lies, 

When silent night has closed her eyes* 

It IB a bree^ jasmme-bower, 

The nightingale sings o’er her head * 

Voice of the Night * had I the power 
^0 That leafy labyrinth to thread. 

And creep, like thee, with soundless tread, 
I then mi|i^t view her bosom white 
Heaving lovely to my sight. 

As these two swans together heave 
78 On the gently-swelling wave. 

Oh * that she saw me in a dream, 

And dreamt that I had died for care; 
All pale and wasted T would seem, 

Yet fair withal, as spirits are* 


80 I’d die mdeed, if I might see 
Her bosom heave, and heave for me * 
Soothe, gentle image * soothe my mmd ! 
Tomorrow Lewti may be kind 

FEARS IN SOLITUDE 

WaiTTlN IN APRIL, 1798. DURING THE ALARM 
or AN INVASION! 

171^8 1798 

A green and silent spot, amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell * O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself 
The hills are heathy, ba\e that swelling 
slope, 

8 Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering 
on. 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely but 
the dell. 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field,* or the unnpe flax, 

^8 When, through its half-transparent stalks, 
at eve. 

The level sunshine glimmeis with green 
light. 

Oh * ’tis a quiet spint-healmg nook * 
Which all, methmks, would love; but 
chiefly he. 

The bumble man, who, m his youthful 
years, 

^8 Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise* 
Here he might he on fern or withered 
heath, 

While from the smgmg lark (that sings 
unseen 

The minstreti^ that solitude loves best), 

88 And from the sun, and from the breezy 
air, 

Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame; 
And he, with many feelings, many 
thoughts. 

Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of Na- 
ture! 

88 And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better 
worlds, 

And dreaming hears thee still, O smgmg 
lark. 

That singest like an angel in the clouds* 

My God * it is a melaneholy thing 
88 For such a man, who would full fain 
preserve 

*Tbe Freoch planned to invade both England 
and Ireland early In 1798, 

■ wheat-Seld 
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His soul m calmness, yet perforce must 
feel 

For all his human brethren— 0 my God' 
It weighs upon the heart, that be must 
think 

What uproar and what strife may now 
be stirring 

This way or that way o'er these silent 
hills- 

Invasion, and the thunder and the shout, 
And all the crash of onset , fear and rage, 
And undetermmed conflict— even now, 
Even now, perchance, and in his native 
isle 

Carnage and groans beneath this blessed 
sun' 

We have offended. Oh ' my countrymen ' 
We have offended very grievously. 

And been most tyrannous. From east to 
went 

A groan of accusation pierces Heaven ! 

^ The wretched plead against us , multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 
Our brethren' Like a cloud that tiavels 
on, 

Steamed up from Cano’s swamps of pes- 
tilence. 

Even so, my countrymen! have we gone 
forth 

And borne to distant tnbes slavery and 
pangs. 

And, deadlier far, our vices, whose deep 
taint 

With slow perdition murders the whole 
man. 

His body and his soul' Meanwhile, at 
home, 

All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed in Courts, Committees, Institu- 
tions, 

Associations and Societies, 

A vam, speech-mouthmg, speech-reporting 
Guild, 

One Beneflt-Club for mutual flattery. 

We have drunk up, demure as at a grace. 
Pollutions from the bnmmmg cup of 
wealth ; 

Contemptuous of all honorable rule, 

Yet bartering freedom and the poor man ’s 
life 

For gold, as at a market ' The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
•6 Might stem destruction, were they wisely 
preached, 

Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones 
proclaim 

How flat and wearisome they feel their 
trade : 

Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent 


To deem them falsehoods or to know their 
truth. 

Oh! blasphemous! the Book of Life is 
made 

A superstitious instrument, on which 
We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to 
break; 

For all must swear— all and m every place, 
College and wharf, council and justice- 
court; 

All, all must swear, the briber and the 
bribed. 

Merchant and lawyei, senator and priest, 
The iich, the poor, the old man and the 
young. 

All, all make up one scheme of perjury. 
That faith doth reel ; the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm, and, bold 
with joy, 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding- 
place, 

(Portentous sight') the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fring^ lids, and holds 
them close. 

And hooting at the gloiioiis sun in 
Heaven, 

Cries out, Where is ilT” 

Thankless too for peace, 
(Peace long preseived by fleets and per- 
ilous seas) 

Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for 
war' 

Alas' for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastlier workmgs, (famine or blue 
plague, 

Battle, or siege, or flight through wintry 
snows,) 

We, this whole people, have been clam- 
orous 

For war and bloodshed; animating sports, 
The which we pay for as a thing we talk of. 
Spectators and not combatants' No guess 
Anticipative of a wrong nnfelt. 

No spMulation on contingency. 

However dim and vague, too vague and 
dim 

too To yield a jnstif^ng cause; and forth, 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy 
names. 

And adjurations of the God in Heaven,) 
We send our mandates for the certain 
death 

Of thousands and ten thousands! Boys 
and girls, 

^96 And women, that would groan to see a 
child 
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Pull off an inseet’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our morning meal * 
The poor wretch, who has learnt his only 
prayers 

From curses, who knows scarcely words 
enough 

To ask a blessing from his Heavenly 
Father, 

Becomes a fluent phraseiuan, absolute 
And technical in victonps and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms tor ft at unde, 
Terms which we trundle smoothly o’ei our 
tongues 

Like meie abstractions, empty sounds to 
which 

We join no feeling and attach no form! 

As if the soldier died without a wound. 

As if the fibres of this godlike fianie 
Weie goied without a pang, as if the 
wietch, 

120 Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to lleaien, tianslat^ and nf»t 
killed, 

As though he had int wife to ])ine for him, 
No Ood to judge hmi * Therefore, e\il days 
Aie coming on us, 0 inv c<miitO’*»on ' 

And what if all*avengiiig Providence, 

St long and letributne, should make us 
kli(»^ 

The meaning of our words, force us to feel 
Tlie dev)lation and the agoi)\ 

Of our lieiee doings? 

Spare us yet awhile, 
'*0 Father and God * Oh * spare us yet aw hile ’ 
Oh * let not English women drag their flight 
Fainting beneath the bin then oi then 
babes, 

Of the sweet infants, that but yesteiday 
Laughed at the bieast* Sons, biotheis, 
husbands, all 

Who ever gazed wMth fondness on the ^ 
f onus 

Which giew' up wnth you round the same 
lire-side. 

And all w^ho e\er heard the Sabbath-bells 
Without the mfidePs scoin make your- 
selves pine* ^ 

Stand forth * be men * repel an impious foe. 
Impious and false, a light yet oiuel lace, 
Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder, and still promising 
Fr^om, themselves too sensual to be free. 
Poison life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of faith and quiet hope, and all that ^ 
soothes, 

And all that lifts the spirit* Stand we 
forth , 

Render them back upon the insulted ocean. 


And let them toss as idly on its waves 
As the vile sea-weed, which some moun- 
tain-blast 

^ Swept from our shores* And oh* may 
we return 

Not with a drunken liiumph, but with fear, 
Kejientmg ot the wrongs with which w'e 
stung 

So tierce a loe to fieiizy* 

I have told, 

O Billons, 0 my biclhieii* 1 lia>e told 
Most bitter truth, but without bit tei ness 
Not deem my zeal «)i lactious oi uii^- 
timed , 

Foi never can tnie coinage dw^ell with 
them, 

Who, pln>iiig tucks with conscience, daie 
not look 

At then own Mpes We have been loo long 

** Dupes of a deej) delusion * Some, belike. 
Gioaiimg with restless enmity, expect 
All change fiom change of constituted 
pnwei , 

As it a go\eiiinieiit had been a robe, 

On w'hicli oin Mce and wietebedness W’eie 
tagged 

'* Like fnncv-jioints and Innges, with the 
lobe 

Pulled off at pleasmc Fondly these attach 
A ladical causation to a few 
Pool drudges of chastising ProMdence, 
Who borrow all then hues and qualities 

® Fiom our own folly and rank wickedness. 
Which ga\e them birth and nursed them 
Otheis, meanwdiile, 

Dote with a mad idolatiy, and all 
Who will not tall before their images, 
And yield them worship, they aie enemies 
Even of their eoiiiitn * 

^5 Such have T been deemed — 

But, 0 dear Biitain* 0 my Motliei I'^le* 
Needs must thou pio\e a name most deni 
and holv 

To me, a son, a hi other, and a fiiend, 

A husband, and a fathei * wdio ie>eie 
All bonds of natural lo>e, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy loekv shoies 
0 native Bntain* 0 niy Mothoi Isle* 
How shouldst thou piove aught else but 
dear and holy 

To me, w’ho fiom thy lakes and mountain- 
hills, 

*5 Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks 
and seas, 

Have drunk in all mv intellectual life. 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling 
thoughts, 
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All adoration of the God in nature, 

Ail lovely and all honorable things, 

J90 Whatever makes this mortal spint feel 
The joy and greatness of its future beingt 
There hves nor form nor feelmg m my soul 
Unborrowed from iny country* 0 divine 
And beauteous Island ! thou hast been my 
sole 

And most magnificent temple, m the which 
I walk with nwe, and sing my stately songs. 
Loving the God that made me*— 

May my fears. 
My filial fears, be vain* an4 may the 
vaunts 

And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roared and died 
away 

In the distant tree which heard, and only 
heard 

In this low dell, bowed not the delicate 
grass. 

But now the gentle dew-fall sends 
abroad 

The fruit-like perfume of the golden furze 
206 The light has left the summit of the hill, 
Though still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, 
Aslant the ivied beacon Now farewell. 
Farewell, awhile, 0 soft and silent spot! 
On tlie green sheep-track, up the heathy 
hill. 

Homeward 1 wind my way , and lo ! recalled 
From bodings that have well-nigh weaned 
me, 

I find myself upon the brow, and pause 
Startled! And after lonely sojourning 
In such a quiet and surrounded nook, 

This burst of prospect, here the shadowy 
main, 

Dim-tinted, there the mighty majesty 
Of that huge amphitheatre of nch 
And elmy fields, seems like society— 
Conversm^: with the mind, and giving it 
220 A livelier unpulse and a dance of thought! 
And now, belovM Stowey ! I behold 
Thy church-tower, and, methinks, the four 
huge elms 

Clustering, which mark the mansion of my 
fnend 

And close behind them, hidden from my 
view, 

225 Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 
And my babe’s mother dwell in peace! 
With light 

And quickened footsteps thitherward I 
tend, 

^TborntR Poole. 


Remembenng thee, 0 green and silent 
dell! 

And grateful, that by nature’s quietness 
220 And solitaiy musmgs, all my heart 

Is softened, and made wortiiy to indulge 
Love, and the thoughts that yearn for 
human kind 

THE NIGHTINGALE 
1798 1708 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distmguiidies the west, no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscui'e tiembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy 
bridge * 

2 You see the glimmer of the stream be- 
neath. 

But hear no murmuring * it fiows silently, 
O’er Its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 
A balmy night * and though the stars be 
dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green eaith, and we shall 
find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stais 
And hark * the Nightingale begins its song, 
^^Mobt musical, most melancholy”* hnd* 
A melancholy bud T Oh* idle thought* 

In Nature theie is nothing melancholy 
But some night-wandeiing man whose 
heart was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous 
wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch* filled all things 
with himself, 

25 And made all gentle sounds tell back the 
tale 

Of his own sorrow) he, and such as he. 
First named these notes a melancholy 
strain. 

And many a poet echoes the conceit , 

Poet who hath been buildmg up the rhyme 
25 When he had better far ha\e stretched his 
limbs 

Beside a brook m mossy forest-dell. 

By sun or moon-light, to the infiuxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting ele- 
ments 

Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
25 And of his fame forgetful ' so his fame 
Should riiare in Nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature ! But ’twill not be so ; 
25 And youths and maidens most poetical, 

> n PenKTono, 61 
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Who lose the deepening twilights of the 
spnng 

In hall-roomb and hot theatres, they still 
Full of meek empathy must heave their 
sighs 

O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My fiiend, and thou, our bistei !* we have 
leal lit 

A different loie we may not thus piofane 
Natuie’b bweet voices, alwayb full ot lo\e 
And joyance* ’Tib the merry Nightingale 
That crowdb, and hunieb, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notcb, 

As he weic feaiful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter foith 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ' 

And I know a gro^e 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the gieat lord inhabits not, and so 
This grove is wild with tangling under- 
wood, 

And the turn walks aie bioken up, and 
glass, 

Thin grass and king-cups grow within the 
paths. 

But ne^e^ elhewhei*e in one place I knew 
So many nightingales, and far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide gro\e, 
They answer and provoke each other’s 
song, 

With skirniibli and cupiicious passagings. 
And mumiiiis musical and swift jug jug. 
And one low piping sound more sweet 
than all— 

Stimng the air with such a liarmonv, 

That should you close your eyes, you 
might almobt 

Forget it was not day’ On moonlight 
bushes, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 
You may pei chance behold them on the 
twugs. 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both 
bright and full. 

Glistening, while many a giow-w<ii!n in 
the shade 

Lights up her love-torch. 

A most gentle maid, 
w Who dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the 
grove) 

Glides through the pathways; she knows 
all their notes, 

> Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy 
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That gentle maid! and oft, a moment’s 
space, 

What time the moon* was lost behind a 
cloud. 

Hath heard a pause of silence; till the 
moon 

Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and those wakeful 
buds 

Ha\e all buist foith in choial minstrelsy, 
Ah if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A bundled airy harps! And she hath 
watched 

Many a nightingale peich giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging from the 
breeze, 

And to that motion tune hib wanton song 
Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing 
head 

Faiewell, O Waibler’ till tomorrow eve. 
And >011, my fi lends! farewell, a short 
taiewelP 

W e lisA e been loiieriiig long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes — That 
stiam again 

Full fain it would delay me I My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his 
eai, 

His little band, the small foreflnger up. 
And bid us listen ’ And 1 deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s play-mate. He 
knows well 

The evening-star; and once, when he 
awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward 
pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an in- 
fant ’s dream— ) 

I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 
And he beheld the moon, and, hu^ed at 
once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
'While Ins fair eyes, that swam with un- 
dropped tears, 

Did glitter m the yellow moon-beam ! 
WelP- 

It IS a father’s tale* But if that Heaven 
Should give me life. Ins childhood shall 
grow up 

Familiar with these songs, that with the 
night 

He may associate joy —Once more, fare- 
well, 

Sweet Nightingale ! onee more, my friends ! 
farewell. 

< Ree Tvot^fih Night, 1. 1, 1-T. 
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THE BArj.ATi OF THE DARK LADIE 

A TRAOlllNT 
1798 1884 

Beneath yon birch with silver bark, 

And boughs so pendulous and fair, 

The brook falls scatter M down the rock: 
And all is mossy there * 

And there upon the moss she sits, 

The Dark Ladi^ in silent pain ; 

The heavy tear is m her eye, 

And drops and swells again 

Three tunes she sends her little page 
Up the castled mountain’s breast, 

If he might find the Knight that wears 
The Gnfiin for his crest 

The sun was sloping down the sky, 

And she had lin^r’d there all day, 

IB Counting moments, dreammg fears— 

Oh wherefore can he stayt 

She hears a rustling o ’er the brook. 

She sees far off a swinging bough * 

’Tis he » ’Tis my betroth^ Knight ! 

Lord Falkland, it is thou*” 

She springs, she clasps him round the neck, 
She sobs a thousand hopes and fears, 

Her kisses glowing on his cheeks 
She quenches with her tears 

26 '^My friends with rude ungentle words 
They scoff and bid me fiy to thee! 

0 give me shelter in thy breast ! 

0 shield and shelter me * 

^ * My Henry, I have given thee much, 

80 I gave what I can ne’er recall, 

1 gave my heart, I gave my peace, 

0 Heaven! I gave thee all ” 

The Knight made answer to the maid, 
While to his heart he held her hand, 

8B ''Nine castles hath my noble sire, 

None statelier in the land 

”The fairest one shall be my love’s. 

The fairest castle of the nine ! 

Wait only till the stars peep out. 

The fairest shall be thine * 

“Wait only till the hand of eve 
Hath wholly closed yon western bars, 

And through the dark we two will steal 
Beneath fbe twinkling stars!”— 


The dark? the darkt No! not the daikf 
The twinkling stars t How, Heniyt Howt 
0 Ood ! ’twas in the eye of noon 
He pledged his saered vow ! 

“And in the eye of noon my love 
BB Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 
Sweet boys and girls all clothed in white 
Strewing flowers before: 

“But first the nodding minstrels go 
With music meet for lordly bowers, 

BB The children next m snow-white vests, 
Strewing buds and flowers! 

“And then my love and 1 shall pace, 

My jet black hair in pearly braids, 
Between our comely bachelors 
And blushing bndal maids ” 

• ••«•• 

KUBLA KHAN 
1798 1816 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree 
Where Alph, the sacred nver, ran 
Through cavei ns measureless to man 
B Down to a sunless sea. 

8o twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And there weie gardens bright with sin- 
uous nils. 

Where blossomed many an incense-beanng 
tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which 
slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedant 
cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
IB As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless tur- 
moil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were 
breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 
80 Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding 
hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thredier’s 
flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rodcs at once and 
ever 
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It ilnn^ up momently the sacred nver. 

^ Five nules meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacm river 
ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to 
man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from 
far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 

Where was heard the mmgled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Ahyssinidn maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 
Singing of Mount Abora 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould wm me. 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice * 

And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware* 

His flashing ^es, his floating hair* 

Weave a circle round him thnce, 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise 

LINES 

WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM AT ELBINOERODE, IK 
THE HARTZ FOREST 
2799 1709 

1 Stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and 
saw 

Woods crowding upon woods, hills over 
hills, 

A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Heavily my way 
6 Downward I dragged through fir groves 
evermore, 

Where bright gmn moss heaves in sepul- 
chral forms 

Speckled with sunshine; and, but seldom 
heard. 

The sweet bird’s song became a hollow 
sound; 

And the breeze, murmunng indivisibly, 

1** Frescoed its solemn murmur most distmct 
From many a note of many a waterfall, 


And the brook’s chatter; ’mid whose islet- 
stones 

The dingy ladling with its tmkling bell 
Leaped frolicsome, or old romantic goat 
Sat, his white beard slow waving. I 
moved on 

In low and languid mood : for 1 had found 
That outward forms, the loftiest, still re- 
ceive 

Their finer infiuence from the life with- 
m;- 

Fair cyphers else: fair, but of imiiort 
vague 

20 Or unconcemmg, where the heart not finds 
Histoiy or prophecy of fnend, or child, 
Or gentle maid, our first and early love, 
Or father, or the venerable name 
Of our adordd country ! 0 ^ou Queen, 

20 Thou delegated Deity of Earth, 

0 dear, dear England! how my longing 
eye 

Turned westward, shaping m the steady 
clouds 

Thy sands and high white cliffs! 

My native land ! 
Filled with the thought of thee this heart 
was proud, 

20 Yea, mme eye swam with tears: that all 
the new 

From sovran Brocken, woods and woody 
hilb, 

Floated away, like a deparimg dream. 
Feeble and dim ! Stranger, these impulses 
Blame thou not lightly; nor will I pro- 
fane, 

35 With hasty judgment or injurious doubt. 
That man ’s sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That Ood is everywhere! the God who 
framed 

Mankmd to be one mighty family, 
Himself our Father, and the world our 
home 

LOVE 

J799 1709 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but mmisters of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

2 Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside the mined tower. 

The moondiine, stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve; 

And she was there, my hope, my jey. 

My own dear Genevieve! 
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She leant against the armM man, 

The statue of the arm£d knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 

Amid the Imgenng light 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope I my joy I my Genevieve I 
She loves me b^t, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her gnevc. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That rum wild and hoary 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace, 
Far well she knew, I could not choose 
But gase upon her face 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand , 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

T told her how he pined and ah * 

The deep, the low, the pleadmg tone 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own 

She listened with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 

And sometimes from the darkrome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade,— 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright; 

And that he knew it was a flend, 

This miserable Knight I 

And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the L^nd ! 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees; 
And how she tend^ him in vain— 

And ever strove to expiate 
M The scorn that crazed his bram 


And that she nursed him m a cave; 

And how his madness went away. 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay;— 

His dying words— but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 

My faltenng voice and pausing harp 
Disturl^ her soul with pity! 

AH impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The nch and balmy eve; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishahle throng. 

And gentle wishes long suMiied, 

Riibdned and cherished long ’ 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and viigin-bhainc, 
And like the muimur of a dream, 

T heard her breathe my name 

Her bosom heaved— she htep^)ed aside. 

Ah conscious of my look slie stepped— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept 

She half enclosed me with hei arms. 

She pressed me with a meek embrace , 

And bending back hei head, kniked up, 
And gazed upon my face 

’Twas paitly love, and paitly feai. 

And paitly ’twas a bashful art. 

That T might rather feel, than sec, 

The swelling of her heart. 

T calmed her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin pnde , 

And so I won my Gene^neve, 

My bright and beauteous bride 

DEJECTION- AN ODE 
1802 

Late, late yeatn-rn I aaw the new Moon, 
With the old Moon In her aims 
And I fear, I fear, mv Master dear ' 

We shall have a deadly storm 

Bulled of Mr Patrick Bpemr 

Well I If the bard was weather-wise, who 
made 

The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spence, 

This night, so tranquil now, will not go 
hence 

Unzoueed by wmds, that ply a busier trade 
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6 Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy 
flakes, 

Or the dull sobbing draft, tliat moans and 
rakes 

Upon the biiingb of this ^olian lute, 
Which better far were mute. 

For lo * the New-moon winter-bnght ! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimmmg phantom light over- 
spread 

But nmmed and circled by a silver 
thread) 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 

The coming-on of ram and squally blast. 
And oh* that even now the gust were 
swellmg. 

And the slant night-shower driving loud 
and fast 1 

Those sounds which oft have raised me, 
whilst they awed, 

And sent my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse 
give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it 
move and li\e! 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and 
dieai, 

A ^itifled, drowsy, un impassioned grief, 

Which flnds no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or teai — 

0 Lady * in this wan and heartless mood. 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 

All this long e>e, so balmy and herene, 
Have 1 been gazing on the western sky. 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green . 
And still 1 ga/e— and with how blank an 
eye* 

And tlioM.* thin eloiidb above, in flakes and 
bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars. 
Those stars, that glide behind them or 
between. 

Now sparkling, now liedimmed, but always 
seen 

Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as if it gww 
In its own cloudless, stailess lake of blue; 

1 see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are * 

My genial spirits fail ; 

40 A lid what can these avail 

To lift the smothering weight from off mv 
breast T 

It were a vain endeavor, 

Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 

46 I inav not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains 
are within 


O Lady * we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does Nature live . 
Ours lb her wedding garment, ours her 
shroud ! 

60 And would we aught behold, of higher 
worth, 

Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah ! from the soul itself must issue foi th 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
66 Enveloping the earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own 
birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element* 

O pure of heart * thou need ’bt not ask of 
me 

66 What this strong music in the soul may 
be* 

What, and wherein it doth exist. 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous 
mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, virtuous Lady * Joy that ne ’er w as 
given, 

66 Save to the pure, and in their purest houi. 
Life, and life’s effluence, eloud at once 
and shower, 

Joy, Lady* is the spirit and the power, 
Which weddmg Nature to us gives in dowei 
A new earth and new heaven, 

*^6 Undreamt of by the sensual and the 
proud— 

Joy IS the sweet voice, Joy the lummous 
cloud— 

We in ourselves rejoice! 

And t bonce flows all that charms or ear 
or sight. 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

76 All coloiN a suffusion from that light. 

There was a time when, though my path 
was rough. 

This j’oy VMthin me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes wei*e but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of 
happiness * 

60 For hope grew round me, like the twining 
vine. 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, 
seemed mine 

Blit now afflictions bow me down to earth : 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But oh * each visitation 
66 Suspends what nature gave me at my 
birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination 
For not to think of what I ne^ must feel, 
But to be htill and patient, all I can, 
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And haply by abstruse research to steal 
90 From my own nature all the natural 
man— 

This was my sole resource, my only 
plan: 

Till that which suits a part infects the 
whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my 
soul 


Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around 
my mmd| 

00 Reality 's dark dream ! 

I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 
Which long has raved unnoticed What 
a scream 

Of agony by torture lengthened out 

That lute sent forth* Thou Wind, that 
rav’st without, 

100 Bare crag, or mountain-taim, or blasted 
tree, 

Or pine-grove whither woodman never 
clomb, 

Or lonely house, long held the witches* 
home, 

Miethinks were fitter mstruments for 


thee, 

Mad lutanist! who in this month of 
showers, 

100 Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping 
flowers, 

Mak’st Devils* yule, with worse than wm- 
tiy song, 

The blossoms, buds and timorous leaves 
among 

Thou actor, perfect in all tragic sounds * 

Thou mighty poet, e*en to frenzy bold* 
110 What tell *st thou now about T 

'Tis of the rushing of an host in rout. 

With groans of trampled men, with 
smarting wounds— 

At once th^r groan with pain, and shud- 
der with the cold * 

But hush* there is a pause of deepest 
silence * 

110 And all that noise, as of a rushing 
crowd, 

With groans, and tremulous shuddenngs— 
all 18 over— 

It tells another tale, with sounds less 
deep and loud ! 

A tale of less affright. 

And tempered with delight, 

^00 As Otway’s self had framed the tender 
lay,- 

’Tie of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild. 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her 
way 


And now moans low in bitter grief and 
fear, 

^05 And now screams loud, and hopes to make 
her mother hear.' 

’Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I 
of sleep : 

Full seldom may my fnend sudi vigils 
keep* 

Visit her, gentle Sleep! with wings of 
healmg. 

And may this storm be but a mountain- 
birth, 

Jso i^ay all the stars hang bngbt above her 
dwelling. 

Silent as though they watched the sleep- 
mg earth ! 

With light heart may she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 

^00 To her may all things live, from pole to 
pole. 

Their life the eddying of her living soul * 
0 simple spirit, guided from above. 

Dear Lady * friend devoutest of my choice. 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE 
VALE OF CHAMOUNI 
180e 1802 

Hast thou a charm to stay the moming-star 
In his steep coursef So long he seems to 
pause 

On thy bald awful head, 0 sovran Blanc, 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
0 Rave ceaselessly, but thou, most awful 
Form * 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 
How silently* Around thee and above 
Deep 18 the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass* methinks thou piercest it, 
^0 As with a wedge * But when 1 look again, 
It IS thine own calm home, thy crystal 
shnne, 

Thy habitation from eternity * 

0 dread and silent Mount* I gased upon 

thee. 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
10 Didst vanish from my thought - entranced 
in prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening 
to it, 


>A reference to Wordsworth's Lucy Orey In 
the ant version of the poem. "William^" ap 
penred In 1. 120 instead of “Otway's." 
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Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with 
my thonght, 

Yea, with my hfe and life’s own secret joy 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing— there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to 
Heaven I 

Awake, my soul * not only passive praise 
Thou owest * not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy^ Awake, 
Voice of sweet song* Awake, my heart, 
awake ' 

Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my 
hymn 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of 
the Vale ' 

0 struggling with the darkness all the 
night, 

And visited all night tniops of stars. 
Or i^hen they climb the sky oi when they 
sink 

('nmpanion of the inoniing-star at dawn. 
Thyself Earth’s ro«%y stui, and oi the 
dawn 

( 'o-herald • wake, 0 wake, and utter jiraise ' 
Who sank thv sunless pillais deep in 
Earth’ 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy 
light t 

Who made thee parent of perpetual 
st reams T 

And you, ve five wild torrents fiercely 
glad t ‘ 

Who called you forth fioiii night and 
utter death, 

From dork and icy cavenis called you 
forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jaggisl 
rocks, 

Foievei shatteied and the same fore\ert 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

^5 Your stienglh, >oiir speed, your fury, and 
yoiii joy. 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam" 

And who coinmaiided (and the silence 
came). 

Here let the billows stiff eii, and have resit 

Ye ice- falls » ye that from the moun- 
tain’s brow 

BO Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methmks, that heard a migflity 
voice, 

And stopped at once amid then maddest 
plunge! 

Motionless lorreiits* silent eataracis* 


Who made you glonous as the gates of 
Heaven 

BB Beneath the keen full moout Who bade 
the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows t Who, with 
living flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your 
feett— 

God* let the torrents, like a shout of 
nations, 

* Answer * and let the ice-plains echo, God * 

B® God * sing ye meadow-streams with glad- 
some voice* 

Ye pme-groves, with your soft and soiil- 
like sounds * 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of 
snow, 

And ill their perilous fall shall thunder, 
God* 

Ye livmg fiifwers that skirt the eternal 
frost* 

B** Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s 
neat * 

Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain- 
storm* 

Ye hghtnmgs, the dread arrows of the 
clouds * 

Ye signs and wondeis of the element * 

I tter forth God, and fill the lulls with 
praise* 

■•B Thou too, hoar Mount* with thy sky- 
pointing peaks, 

Oft fioni whose feet the a\alariche, iin- 
heaid. 

Shoots downward, glittering through the 
pure serene 

Into the depth of clouds, that veil tll^ 
breast— 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountaui* 
thou 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowled 
low 

In adoration, iipwaid from thy base 

Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused 
with teais, 

Solemnly seemest, like a \af»()iy cloud. 

To rise before me— Rise, O e^e^ rise, 

BB Rise like a cloud of incense fiom the 
Eailli! 

Thou kmgly Spirit throned among the 
hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to 
Heaven, 

Great Hierarch * tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 

BB Earth, with her thousand voices, piaises 
God 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN ON A 
HEATH 

1%QZ 1802 

This sycamore, oft musical with bees, 

Such tents the patriarchs loved. 0 long 
unharmed 

May all its agM boughs o’er-canopy 

The small round basm, which this juttmg 
stone 

^ Keeps pure from falling leaves. Long 
may the spring, 

Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 

Send up cold waters to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse; nor ever 
cease 

Ton tiny cone of sand its soundless 
dance. 

Which at the bottom, like a fairy’s 

page, 

As merry and no taller, dances still. 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the 
fount 

Here twilight is, and coolness; here is 
moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 

Thou may’st toil far and find no second 
tree 

Dnnk, pilgnm, here! Here rest! And if 
thy heart 

Be innocent, here too shalt thou re- 
fresh 

Thy spirit, listening to some gentle sound. 

Or passing gale or hum of murmuring 
bees. 

ANSWER TO A CHILD'S QUESTION 
180a 1802 

Do you ask what the birds sayf The 
Sparrow, the Dove, 

The Linnet and Thrush say, love and 
I love^” 

In the winter they’re silent— the wind is 
so strong; 

What it says, 1 don ’t know, but it smgs a 
loud song. 

® But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
wann weather. 

And singing, and loving— all come back 
together. 

But the Lark is so brimful of gladness 
and love. 

The green fiel^ below him, the blue sky 
above, 

That he sings, and he sings; and forever 
sings he— 

10 «i love my Love, and my Love loves 
me»’*^ 


THE PAINS OF SLEEP 
J80S 1816 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With movmg lips or bended knees; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

® My spirit I to Love compose. 

In humble trust mine eye-lids close. 

With reverential resignation. 

No wish conceived, no thought ezprest. 
Only a sense of supplication ; 

1® A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not imblest. 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Eternal Strength and Wisdom are 

But yester-night I prayed aloud 
In anguish and m agony. 

Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 
Of ^apes and thoughts that tortured me 
A lund light, a tramphng throng. 

Sense of intolerable wrong, 

^® And whom I scorned, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still * 

Desire with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

2® Fantastic passions ! maddening brawl ! 
And shame and terror over all ! 

Deeds to be hid which were not hid. 
Which all confused I could not know 
Whether I suffered, or I did : 

*® For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 

My own or other still the same 
Life-stifiing fear, soul-stifiing sliame. 

So two nights passed- the night’s dis- 
may 

Saddened and stunned the coming day 
®® Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 
Distemper’s worst calamity. 

The third night, when my own loud 
scream 

Had waked me from the fiendish dream, 
O’ercome with suffermgs strange and 
wild, 

40 X ^ept as I had been a child; 

And having thus bjr tears suMued 
My anguish to a milder mood. 

Such punishments, I said, were due 
To natures deepliest stained with sin,— 
For aye entempesting anew 
The unfathomable hell within. 

The horror of their deeds to view. 

To know and loathe, yet widi and do! 
Such griefs with such men well agree, 

®® But wherefore, wherefore fall on met 
To be beloved is all 1 need. 

And whom I love, I love indeed. 
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TO A GENTLEMAN1 

COMPOSED ON THE NIOHT AFTER HIS RECI- 
TATION OP A POEM ON THE GROWTH 
OP AN INDIVIDUAL MIND 
ISOB 1817 

Friend of the wise! and teacher of the 
good! 

Into my heart have I received that lay 
More than histone, that prophetic lay 
Wherein (high theme by thee first sung 
anght) 

^ Of the foundations aud the building up 
Of a human spint thou hast dared to tell 
What may be told, to the understanding 
mind 

Revealable, and what within the mind 
By vital breathings secret as the soul 
Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep for words 

Theme hard as high * 

Of smiles spontaneous, and mystenous 
fears 

(The first-bom they of Reason and twin- 
birth), 

Of tides obedient to extei iial force, 

And currents self-determined, as might 
seem, 

Or by some inner Power, of moments 
awful, 

Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power sti earned fioui thee, and thy 
soul received 

The light reflected, as a light bestowed— 
Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 
Hyblean* murmurs of poetic thought 
Industrious in its ,ioy, in vales and glens 
Native or outland, lakes and famous lulls* 
Or on the lonely high-road, when the stais 
2B Were using, or by secret mountain- 
streams. 

The guides and the companions of thy 
way! 


Of more than Fancy, of the Social Sense 
Distending wide, and roan beloved as man, 
Where France in all her towns lav vibrating 
20 Like some becalm^ bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven 's immediate thunder, when no 
cloud 

Is visible, or shadow on the main. 

For thou wert there, thine own brows gar- 
landed, 

Amid the tremor of a realm aglow, 

22 Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 

1 Wordsworth The Doem r#ferred to In the sub- 
title is The Prelude 

•Bee Wordsworth's Ode IntimatiouM of /m- 
mortaUtif, 200-4 (p. 805) . ^ ^ , 

• smooth ; sweet ( Hybla was an ancient town of 
Sicily famons for Its honey ) 


When from the general heart of human 
kind 

Hope sprang forth like a full-bom Deity ! 

Of that dear Hope afflicted and 

struck down. 

So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm 
and sure 

From the dread watch-tower of man’s 
absolute self, 

With light un waning on her eyes, to look 
Far on— herself a glory to behold. 

The Angel of the vision! Then (last 
strain) 

Of Duty, chosen liaws controllmg choice, 
^2 Action and joy !— An Orphic’ song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate 
Noughts 

To their own music chanted! 

0 great bard ! 

Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air, 
With stedfast eye I view^ thee in the 
choir 

2® Of ever-endunng men. The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible 
space 

Shed influence ! They, both in power and 
act, 

Aie permanent, and Time is not with them, 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it 
22 Nor less a sacred roll, than those of old. 
And to be placed, as they, with gradual 
fame 

Among the archives of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Truth, 

Of Truth profound a sweet contmuous lay, 
2® Not learnt, but native, her own natural 
notes* 

Ah * as I listened with a heart forlorn. 
The pulses of my being beat anew : 

And e\en as life returns upon the 
drowned. 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of 
pains— 

22 Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry m the heart ; 
And fears self-willed, that shunned the 
eye of Hope; 

And Hope that scarce would know itself 
from Fear, 

Sense of past Youth, and Manhood come 
in vain, 

*^® And Genius given, and Knowledge won 
in vam ; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks 
wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and 
all, 

^ entrandiif , like tbe music ascribed to Orpbeus 
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Commune with thee had opened out— but 
dowel b 

Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my 
bier 

75 In the bame coffin, for the self-same grave ! 

That way no moic! and ill hcbeemb it 
me, 

Who came a welcome] m hei aid ’h guihe, 
Siiigmg of Glory, and Futiiiity, 

To wandei back on such uii healthful road, 
Plucking the poisons of self-harm ’ And ill 
Such Intel twine beseems tiiumphal wicaths 
Strew 'd before thy advancing! 

Nor do thou, 

Sage bald ' imiiaii the niouioiy ot that hour 
Ot thy connnniiion Avith nn nobler mind 
By i»ity 01 fillet, alieady Iclt too loiifi* 
Noi lot my words nnpoit more blame than 
needs 

The tumult rose and ceased . loi Peace is 
nigh 

Wheie Wisdom’s \oice has found a listen- 
ing heart 

Amid the howl oi mote than wintiy 
storms. 

The halcyon^ hears the voice of veiiial 
hours 

Aheady on the wing 

Eve following eve. 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense 
of home 

Is sweetest* moments tor then own sake 
hailed 

And more desiied, iiioie piecioiis, foi thy 
song, 

In silence listening, like a devout child. 
My soul lay passive, by thy various strain 
Driven as in surges now beneath the stars, 
With momentary stars of my own birth, 
Fair constellated foam, btill darting off 
ioo the darkness, now a tiaiiquil sea, 
Outspread and bnglit, yet swelling to the 
moon 

And when— 0 fiicnd! my comforter and 
guide * 

Strong in thyself, and powerful to give 
strength *— 

Thy long sustain^ song finally closed, 
lOR And thy deep voice had ceas^— yet thou 
thyself 

Wert still before my eyes, and round us 
both 

1 A bird wblrb wbr fabled to nest at sea about 
the time of the winter Rolatloe 


That happy vision of beloved faces— 
Scarce conscious, mid yet conscious of its 
close 

I sale, my being blended m one thought 
(Thought was itf oi aspirationf oi le- 
solve!) 

Absoibcd, yet hanging still upon the 
sound— 

And when 1 lose, I found myself iii 
prayer. 

TIME BEAL AND IMAGINABY 

AX ALLEGORY 
J8U(*) 1817 

On the wide level of a mountain ’s head, 

(1 knew not wlieie, but ’twas some faeiy 
place) 

Then pinions, osliich-hkc, for sails out- 
spiead. 

Two lo\ely childicn iiin an Giidlcbs lacc, 

® A sislei and a biothei * 

This fai outstnpt the other. 

Yet c\ci iiiiib she with icveitcd lace, 

And looks and listens lor the boy behind • 
Foi he, alas * is blind * 

O’ci lough and smooth with even step he 
passed, 

And knows not whether he be first or last. 
From REM0B8E 

Hear, Sweet Spirit, Hear the Spell 
J812 1813 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 

Lest a blacker cliai m compel ! 

Ho shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long-lmgenng knell. 

® And ot evening evermore, 

In a chapel on the shoie, 

Shall the chanters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chant for thee, 

7® Misetere Domme^' 

Haik* the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea * 

The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Muterere Dominel 

Act in, 1. 60-82. 

From ZAPOLYA 

A Sunny Shaft Did I Behold 
J815 1817 

A sunny shaft did I behold, 

From sky to earth it slanted : 

And poised therein a bird so bold— 

Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

1 Lord, have merej 
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6 He sanki he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist; 

His ^es of fire, his beak of gold, 

All else of amethyst! 


And thus he sang : ^ ^ Adieu ! adieu ! 

Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 

The hlobsonib tliey make no delay. 

The sparkling dew-di o]>b will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 

We must away ; 

16 Far, far away * 

Today! today!” 

Act II, 1, 65-80 


THE KNIGHT’S TOMB 
1817 (f) 1834 

Where is the grave of Sii Arthur 
O’Kellyiif 

Wheie may the gla^e of that good man 
bet- 

By the side ot a spring, on the hi east ot 
Hehellyii, 

Under the twigs ot a young biich tiee’ 

6 The oak that in sumniei \^as sweet to hear. 

And iiistled its lca\es in the fall of the 
year, 

And whistled and roated in the winter 
alone, 

Is gone, —and the bn eh in its stead is 
grown — 

The Knight’s bones are dust, 

16 And his good sword rust,— 

His soul IS with the saints, I trust. 


TO NATURE 
1820 (*) 1836 

It may indeed be phantas}', when I 
Essay to draw from all created things 
Deep, heartfelt, inward joy that closely 
clings, 

And trace in leaves and floweis that round 
me lie 

6 Lessons of love and earnest pietv 

So let it be; and if the wMde world 
nngs 

In mock of this belief, it brings 

Nor fear, nor gnef, nor vain perplexity 

So will 1 build my altar in the fields, 

16 And the blue sky my fretted dome 
shall be, 

And the sweet fragrance that the wild 
fiower yields 

Shall be the incense I will yield to Thee, 

Thee only God! and Thou shall not de- 
spise 

Even me, the priest of this poor sacrifice. 


YOUTH AND AGE 
182S-S2 1828-82 

Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straymg. 
Where Hope clung feeding, hke a bM— 
Both were mine ! Life went a-maymg 
With Nature, Hope and Poei^, 

6 When I was young * 

When I was young t— Ah, woful When ^ 
Ah ’ for the change ’twixt Now and Then * 
This breathing house not built with hands,’ 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 

^6 0 Vr aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along*— 

Like those tnm skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and nvers wide. 

That ask no aid of sail or oar. 

That fear no spite of wmd or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wmd or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 

Floweis are lovely, love is fiower-like, 
Fiiendslilp is a sheltering tree, 

26 O’ the joys, that came down sbowev 
like. 

Of friendship, love, and liberty. 

Ere I was old ’ 

A/c I wa»^ old? Ah, woful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer heie* 
S'* O Youth’ for yeais so many and sweet, 
’Tis known that thou and I were one, 

I’ll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone’ 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d.— 

26 And thou weit aye a maskei bold’ 

What btiange disguise hast now put on. 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

1 see these locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping gait, this alter^ size . 

26 But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips. 
And tears take sunshine from thme eyes' 
Life IS but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates still 

Dew-di(»ps are the gems of morning, 

^6 But the tears of mournful eve! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
That only serves to make us gneve. 
When we are old: 

That only serves to make us grieve 
46 With oft and tedious taking-leave. 

Like some poor nigh-related ^est. 

That may not rudely be dismiat; 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 

I Bee B Corinthians, 5 1. 
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WOBK WITHOUT HOPE 
i8£J 1828 

All Nature saenis at work. Slugs leave 
their lair— 

The bees are stimng— biixls are on the 
wing— 

And Winter blumberiug in the open air, 
Weal 8 on his smiling face a dream of 
Spiing^ 

^ And T the while, the sole unbusy thing, 
Nor honey make, noi pan, iior build, nor 
8ing. 

Yet well T ken the banks wheie ama- 
ranths blow. 

Have traced the fount wbenee streams of 
nectar flow. 

Bloom, O ye amaranths ^ bloom for whom 
ye may. 

For me ye bloom not * Glide, nch streams, 
away^ 

With lips unbiightened, wreathleas brow, 
I stroll. 

And would you learn the spells that 
drowse mv sonll 

Work without Hope dians nectar in a 

6]<^e, 

And Hope without an object cannot live 

THE GABDEN OF BOCCACCIO 

isas 1820 

Of late, in one of- those most weary hours, 
When life seems emptied of all genial 
powers, 

A dreary mood, which lie who ne'er has 
know'll 

May bless his happy lot, 1 sate alone; 

5 And, from the numbing spell to win relief, 
C’aird on the Past for thought of glee or 
gnef. 

In vain ! bereft alike of gnef and glee, 

I sate and cow'r'd o'er my own vacancy^ 
And as I wateh’d the dull continuous 
ache. 

Which, all else slumb’ring, seemed alone to 
wake; 

0 friend 1^ long wont to notice yet conceal. 
And soothe by silence what words cannot 

heal, 

T but half saw that quiet band of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design * 

10 Boceaoeio’s Garden and its faery, 

The love, the joyaunce, and the gallantry! 
An idyll, with Boccaccio’s spirit warm. 
Framed in the silent poef^ of form 

1 Miw OillmaD Coleridge BMDt the later reara 

of hia life at the home of the Glllmana. 

• Stothard'i eogravlBg, The Garden of Boooacoio 


Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep 
30 Emergmg from a mist, or like a stream 
Of mnsie soft tliai not dispels the sleep, 
But casts in happier moulds the slum- 
berer’s dream. 

Gazed by an idle eye with silent might 
The picture stole upon my inward sight 
30 A tremulous warmth crept gradual o’er 
my chest. 

As though an infant’s finger touch’d my 
breast 

And one bv one (I know not whence) 
weie hi ought 

All spirits of ])ower that most had stin ’d 
niy thought 

In selfless boyhood, (»n a new w'oild tost 
30 Of wondei, and in its own fancies lost, 
Or charm’d my youth, that, kindled from 
above, 

Loved eie it loved, and sought a foiin for 
love; 

Oi lent a Instie to the eaiiiest scan 
Of manhood, musing what and whenie is 
man ' 

33 W'lld strain of scalds,^ that in the sea- 
worn eaves 

Kehearsed their wai -spell t<» tlie winds 
and wa^os, 

Or fateful hvmn of those ))iophetie 
niaids,^ 

That call’d on TIertha in deep foiest 
glades , 

Or minstrel lay, that cheer’d the hamn’s 
feast; 

^0 Or rhyme of city pomp, of monk and 
pi lest, 

Judge, niayoi, and many a guild in long 
array. 

To high-chureh jmcing on the gieat saint ’s 
da,\ 

And many a verse which to myself I sang, 
^ That woke the tear, yet stole away the pang 
Of hopes, which ui lamenting I lenew’d 
And last, a matron now, of sober mien, 
Yet radiant still and with no eaithlv sheen. 
Whom as a faery child my childhood woo’d 
Even in my dawn of thought— Philosophy , 
3® Though then unconscions of hcrsell, 
pardie,* 

She bore no other name than Poesy, 

And, like a gift from Heaven, in lifefnl 
glee. 

That had but newly left a mother’s knee. 
Prattled and play’d with bird and flower, 
and stone, 

33 As if with elfin playfellows well known, 
And life reveal’d to innocence alone. 


> None filngen of heroic songs 
* The Bcandinavlan noma, or Blsten of Destiny 
■ certainly (originally an oath, par Diaa, by Goa) 
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Thanks, fi^entle artist* now 1 can deseiy 
Thy tail cieation with a inasteiing eye, 
And all awake! And now in fix’d gaze 
stand, 

Now wander thiuugh the Eden oi Ihy 
hand, 

Praise the gieeii arclies, on the tountam 
deal 

Sec fragment shadows oi the ciossing 
deer, 

And with that serviceable nyiiijih I htoo]>. 
The ciystal, fiom its restless pool, to 

SCOO]) 

I see no longoi * I inv’^lf am theic, 

Sit on the gioiind-swaid, and the bainjiiet 
shaic 

Tis r, that sui'cp that lute’s h>\e-ech«mig 
stnngs, 

And gaze upon the maid who gazing 

Mugs 

()t pause and listen to the tinkling be]l< 
Fioin the high towei, and think that theie 
she duells 

With oUl Boccaccio’s soul T stand jio^scst. 
And bicnthc an an like life, that swells 
mv <hcst 

The biightness of the woild, 0 thou once 
hee. 

And l^l^^ays tan, laic land of coiiites\ * 

O Floience* with the Tuscan fields and 
lulls 

And famous Amo, fed with all their 
nils, 

Tli(»u biightest stai of stai-hnght Italy* 
Rich, innate, impulous,— all treasures 
thine, 

The golden coin, the olive, and the vine 
Fail cities, gallant mansions, castles old. 
And foicsts, where licside his leaf\ hold 
The sullen hoai hath lieaid the distant 
hoin. 

And whets his tusks against the gnarl^ 
thoin, 

Palladian^ palace with its storied halls, 

***» Fountains, wheie Love lies listening to 
their falls, 

Ciaidens, where flings the bridge its an'v 
span, 

And Nature makes her happy home with 
man ; 

Where many a gorgeous flower is duly 
fed 

With its own rill, on its own spangled 
bed. 

And wreathes the marble um, or leans its 

head, 

A mimic mourner, that with veil withdrawn 

^pertaining to wladom (from Pallaa Athens, 
foddeea of wladom) 


Weeps hquid gems, the presents of the 
dawn ,— 

Thine ail delights, and e\eiy muse is 
thine , 

And nioie than all, the embrace and 
intertwine 

**'» Oi all with all in gay and twinkling 
dance* 

Mid gods of Greece and wariiors of ro- 
mance. 

See* Boccace sits, unfolding on his knees 

The new-found loll of old Micoiiides,^ 

Hut tiom his iiidiitle’s fold, and neai the 
heair, 

100 Peels ()\idV Hcily Bot»k of Love’s sweel 
smait *- 

O ali-eiijoYing and all-hloiiding sage, 

Lfmg be it mine to cun thy mazy page, 

Where, halt conceal’d, the eye oi fancy 
views 

Fauns, nymphs, and wiiigM saints, all 
giacious to thy muse* 

Still in Ihy garden let mo watch their 
pi .inks, 

And see in Dian’s \esl between the lanks 

Of the tnm vines, some maid that hall 
believes 

The vestal fires, of which liei lover gne^es, 

W'ltli that sly satyr peeping thiough the 
leaves * 


PHANTOM OR FACT 

A DI\LO(iUF IN VERSB 
J830 1834 


AUTHOR 

A lovely form there sate beside my bed, 

And such a feedmg t»lm its presence 
shed, 

A tender love so pure from earthly leaven. 

That 1 unnethe’ the fancy might contiol, 

^ ’Twas my owm spirit newly come fioin 
heaven, 

Wooing its gentle way into my soul * 

But ah* the change— It had not stiii’d, 
and yet— 

Alas! that change how fain would I for- 
get* 

That shrinking back, like one that had 
mistook * 

"*** That wearv, wandering, disavowing look* 


i**Borpacclo clalmpd for blmaelf the florr of 
having flwt introduced the work^ of Homer 
to hi a countrymen ’ — Coleridge 
■The Amorett 
■with difflculty 
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’Twas all another, feature, look, and 
frame. 

And still, methought, 1 knew, it was the 
same! 

6 

FRIEND 

Tills riddlinG: tale, to what does it belong? 

Is’t history? vision? or an idle song? 

Or rather say at once, within what space lo 

Of time this wild disastrous change took 
place? 

AUTHOR 

Call it a moment’s work (and such it 15 
seems) 

This talc’s a fragment from the life of 
dicams, 

Bui say, that years matur’d the silent 

strife, ao 

2 ® And ’tis a record from the dream of life. 

EPITAPH 
/8J.I 1A*14 

Stop, Christian passer-by •—Stop, child * 
of God, 

And read with gentle breast. Beneath this 
sod 

A poet lies, or that winch once seem’d he. 

0, lift one thought ni prayer f or S T C ; 

® That he who many a year with toil of 
breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in 
death • 

Merev for praise— to be forgiven for fame 

He ask ’d, and hoped, through Chnst. Do 
thou the same • 

THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN 
1798 1R28 

•Canto II 

''A little further, 0 my father, yet a little 
furtliei, and we shall come into the open 
moonlight ” Their road was through a ^ 
forest of fir-trees, at its entrance the trees 
stood at distances from each other, and the 
path was broad, and the moonlight and the 
moonlight shadows reposed upon it, and 
appeal^ quietly to inhabit that solitude. W 
But soon the path winded and became nar- 
row, the sun at high noon sometimes 
speckled, but never illumined it, and now 
it was dark as a cavern 

^'It IS dark, 0 roy father^” said Enos, M 
'^but the path under our feet is sme^th 
and soft, and we shall soon come out into 
tiie open moonlight.” 

”LeBd on, my child!” said Gain, ”gaide 


me, little child!” And the innocent little 
child clasped a finger of the hand which 
had murdered the iighteous Abel, and he 
guided his father. ”The fir branches diip 
upon thee, my son.” ”Tea, pleasantly, 
father, for 1 ran fast and eagerly to bring 
thee the pitcher and the cake, and my body 
is not yet cool. How happy the squirrels 
are that feed on these fir-trees* they leap 
from bough to bough, and the old squir- 
rels play round their young ones m the 
nest 1 clomb a tree yesterday at noon, O 
my fathei, that 1 might play with them, 
but they leaped away from the branches, 
even to the slender twigs did they leap, 
and in a moment I beheld them on another 
tree. Why, 0 my father, would they not 
play with me? 1 would be good to them 
as thou ait good to me* and I groaned to 
them even as thou groanest when thou 
givest me to eat, and when thou coverest 
me at evening, and as often as I stand at 
thy knee and thine eyes look at me ” 
Then (''am stopped, and stifling his groans 
he sank to the earth, and the child Enos 
stood in the darkness beside him. 

And Cam lifted up his voice and cned 
bitterly, and said, ”Thc Mighty One that 
persecuteth me is on this side and on that , 
he pursiieth my soul like the wind, like the 
sand-blast he passeth thiough me, he is 
around me even as the an • 0 that I might 
be utteily no more! I desire to die— yea, 
the things that never had life, neither move 
they upon the earth— behold • they seem 
precious to mine eyes 0 that a man might 
live without the breath of his nostnls So 
1 might abide in daikness, and blackness, 
and an empty space* Yea, I would lie 
down, I would not nse, neither would I 
stir my limbs till I became as the rock in 
the den of the lion, on which the young lion 
resteth his head whilst he sleepeth. For 
the torrent that roareth far off hath a 
voice* and the clouds in heaven look ter- 
ribly on me; the Mighty One who is against 
me speaketh in the wind of the cedar grove , 
and in silence am 1 dried up ” Then Enos 
spake to his father, ” Arise, my father, 
arise; we are but a little way from the place 
where I found the cake and the pitcher ” 
And Cam said, ”How knowest thou?” 
and the child answered— ” Behold the bare 
rocks are a few of thy strides distant from 
the forest; and while even now thou wert 
lifting up thy voice, I heard the echo.” 
Then the child took hold of his father, as 
if he would' raise him : and Cain being 
faint and feeble rose slowly on his knees 
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and pressed himself, against the trunk of 
a fir, and stood upnght and followed the 
child. 

The path was dark till withm three 
strides’ length of its termination, when it 
turned suddenly ; the thick black trees 
formed a low arch, and the moonlight ap- 
peared for a moment like a dazzling por- 
tal. Enos ran before and stood in the 
open air, and when Cain, his father, 
emerged from the darknehs, the child was 
affrighted For the mighty limbs of Cam 
were wasted as by fire, hib hair was as the 
matted cuils on the bison’s forehead, and 
so glared his fierce and sullen eye beneath : 
and the black abundant locks on either 
side, a rank and tangled mass, were btained 
and scorched, as though the grasp of a burn- 
ing iron hand had stnveu to rend them; 
and liib countenance told in a strange and 
teriible language of agonies that had been, 
and weie, and weie btill to continue to be. 

The b(*ene around was desolate, as far 
as the eye could reach it was desolate the 
baie lucks laced each other, and left a 
long and wide interval of thin white sand. 
You might wander on and look round and 
niund, and peep into the cievices of the 
rocks and discover nothing that acknowl- 
edged the influence of the seasons. There 
was no spring, no buniiner, no autumn 
and the winter’s snow, that would ha>e been 
lovely, tell not on these hot rockb and 
scorching sands Never hioming lark had 
poised himself over this desert, but the 
huge seipent often hissed there beneath 
the talons of the vulture, and the vulture 
SCI earned, his wings impnsoned within the 
coils of the serpent. The pointed and shat- 
tered summits of the ridges of the rocks 
made a rude mimiciy of human concerns, 
and seemed to prophesy mutely of things 
that then were not; steeples, and battle- 
mentb, and ships with naked masts As 
far from the wood as a boy might sling a 
pebble of the brook, there was one rock 
by itself at a small distance from the main 
ndge It had been precipitated there per- 
haps by the groan which the Earth uttered 
when our first father fell. Before you ap- 
proached, it appeared to he flat on the 
ground, but its base slanted from its point, 
and between its point and the sands a tall 
man might stand upnght. It was here that 
Enos had found the pitcher and cake, and 
to this place he led his father. But ere 
th^ had reached the rock they beheld a 
human shape- his back was towards them, 
and they were advancmg unpereeived, when 


they heard him smite his breast and cry 
aloud, '^Woe is me! woe is me! 1 must 
never die again, and yet 1 am perishing 
with thirst and hunger.” 
s Pallid, as the reflection of the sheeted 
lightnmg on the heavy-sailmg night-cloud, 
b^ame the face of Cam; but the child 
Enos took hold of the shaggy skin, hib 
father ’b lobe, and raised his eyes to hib 
10 father, and listenmg whibpeied, ”Ere yet 
1 could speak, 1 am &uie, 0 luy tathci, 
that 1 heard Hint voice Have not I oiteii 
said that I remembered a sweet voice t O 
my father! this is it ” and Cam tiembled 
IB exceedingly. The voice was sweet indeed, 
but it was thin and querulous, like that of 
a feeble slave m misery, who despaiis 
altogether, yet cannot ref i am himself from 
weeping and lamentation. And, behold! 
so Enos gilded forwaid, and creepmg softly 
round the base of the rock, stood hefoie 
the stranger, and looked np into his face. 
And the Shape shiieked, and turned louncl, 
and Cam behold him, that his limbs and his 
26 face weie those ot his brother Abel whom 
he had killed' And Cam stood like one 
who struggles m his sleep because of the 
exceedmg tembleness ot a dieani 

Thus as he stood in silence and daikness 
so of soul, the Shajie fell at his feet, and em- 
braced his knees, and cried out with a hitter 
outcry, ”Thou eldest horn of Adam, whom 
Eve, my mother, brought torth, cease to 
tonnent me' I was feeding my flocks in 
SB green pastuies by the side of quiet nvers,^ 
and thou killedst me, and now I am in 
misery ” Then Cam closed liis eyes, and 
hid them with his hands; and again lie 
opened his eyes, and looked aiouiid him, 
40 and said to Enos, ”What beholdest thouf 
Didst thou hear a voice, my son’” '‘Yes, 
my father, I beheld a man in unclean gar- 
ments, and he uttered a sweet voice, full of 
lamentation ” Then ('am raised up the 
4B Shape that was like Abel, and said "The 
Creator of oiir father, wlio had respect unto 
thee, and unto thy offering, wherefore hath 
he forsaken theef” Then the Shape 
shrieked a second time, and rent his gar- 
80 ment, and his naked skin was like the white 
sands beneath their feet, and he shrieked 
yet a third tune, and threw himself on his 
face upon the sand that was black with 
the shadow of the rock, and Cam and Enos 
66 sate beside him ; the child by his right hand, 
and Cam by his left They were all three 
under the rock, and within the shadow. 
The Shape that was like Abel raised him- 
^ Pitalma, 23 2 
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self up, and spake to the childi know 
where the cold waters are, hut I may not 
dnnk, wherefore didst thou then take away 
my pitcher f” But Cam said, Didst thou 
not find favor in the sight of the Lord thy 
Godf” The Shape answered, ^^The Lord 
IB God of the living only, the dead have 
another God/’ Then the child Enos lifted 
up his eyes and prayed; but Cam rejoiced 
secretly m his heart ^‘Wretched shall they 
be all the days of their mortal life,” ex- 
claimed the Shape, ”who sacrifice worthy 
and acceptable sacrifices to the God of the 
dead; but after death their toil ceaseth 
Woe IS me, for I was well beloved by the 
God of the living, and cruel weil thou, O 
my brother, who didst snatch me away from 
kis power and his dommion.” Having ut- 
tered these words, he rose suddenly, and 
fled over the sands* and Cam said in his 
heart, ”The curse of the Lord is on me; 
but who is the God of the deadf” and he 
ran after the Shape, and the Shape fied 
shnekmg over the sands, and the sands 
rose like white* mists behind the steps of 
Cain, but the feet of him that was like 
Abel disturbed not the sands He greatly 
outrun Cam, and turning short, he wheeled 
round, and came again to the rock where 
they had been sitting, and where Enos still 
stood; and the child caught hold of his 
garment as he passed by, and he fell upon 
the ground And Cam stopped, and be- 
holding him not, said, ”He has passed into 
the dark woods,” and he walked slowly 
back to the rocks, and when he reached it 
the child told him that he had caught hold 
of his garment as he passed by, and that 
the man had fallen upon the ground and 
Cam once more sate beside him, and said, 
”Abel, my brother, I would lament for 
thee, but that the spint within me is with- 
ered, and burnt up with extreme agony 
Now, I pray thee, by thy flocks, and by thy 
pastures, and by the quiet rivers which thou 
lovedst, that thou tell me all that thou 
biowest Who is the God of the deadt 
where doth he make his dwelling f what sac- 
nfices are acceptable unto him Y for I have 
offered, but have not been received ; 1 have 
prayed, and have not been heard , and how 
can I be afflicted more than I already amf ” 
The Shape arose and answered, ”0 that 
thou hadst had pity on me as I will have 
pity on thee. Follow me. Son of Adam! 
and bnng thy child with thee*” 

And they three passed over the white 
sands between the rocks, silent as the diad- 
ows. 


From BIOGBAPHIA LITEBABIA 
IBlS-ie ’ 1817 

Ghaftxb XIV 

5 Occailon of the Lyrical BcXladc, and the objects 
originally proponed — Preface to the second edi- 
tion— /The ensuing oontroverny, Ita cauaes and 
acrimonr — Philobophic definitions of a Poem 
and Poetry with scholia 

During the first year that Mr. Words- 
10 worth and I were neighbors,^ our conversa- 
tions turned frequently on the two cardinal 
points of poetry, the power of exciting Uie 
sympathy of the reader by a faithful ad- 
herence to the truth of nature, and the 
15 power of giving the interest of novelty by 
the modifying colors of imagination The 
sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
hhade, which moonlight or sunset diffused 
over a known and familiar landscape, ap- 
80 peered to represent the practicability of 
combining both. These are the poetry of 
nature. The thought suggested itself (to 
which of us I do not recollect) that a sciiess 
of poems might be composed of two sorts 
85 Tn the one, Oie incidents and agents were 
to be, in pait at least, supemaluial, and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in 
the interesting of the affections by the dta- 
matic truth of such emotions, as would 
80 naturally accompany such situations, sup- 
posing them real. And real m this sense 
they have been to every human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at 
any time believed himself under supemat- 
85 ural agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen from ordinary life; the 
characters and incidents were to be such 
as will be found in every village and its 
\icinity, where there is a meditative and 
40 feeling mind to seek after them, or to 
notice them, when they present themselves. 

In this idea originated the plan of the 
Lyncal Ballads; in which it was agreed, 
that my endeavors should be directed to 
46 persons and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic; yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to pnicure for 
these diadows of imagination that willing 
60 suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was to propose 
to himself as his object, to give the charm 
of novelty to thmgs of every day, and to 
85 excite a feeling analogous to the super- 
natural, by awakening the mind’s attention 
to the lethargy of custom, and directing it 
to the lovelinesB and the wonders of the 
» 1797. 
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world before ns; nn inexhaustible treas- 
ure, but for which, in consequence of the 
film of familial ity and selfish solicitude, 
we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, 
and hearts that neither feel nor understand.^ 6 
With this view I wrote The Ancient 
Manner^ and was preparing, among other 
poems, The Dark Ladie, and the Chnstahel, 
m which 1 should have more nearly realized 
niy ideal, than T had done in my first aU 10 
tempt But Mr Wordsworth’s industry 
had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, 
that my compositions, instead of forming 
a balance, appeared rather an interpolation 10 
of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wonlsworth 
added two or three poems written in his 
own character, in the impassioned, lofty, 
and sustained diction, which is character- 
istic of his genius In this form the Lyrical ao 
Ballads were published , and were presented 
by him, as an expeiinient, whether subjects, 
which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaments and extia-colloqiiial style of 
poems in geneial, miglit not be so managed 8 
in the language of ordinary life as to pro- 
duce the pleasurable interest, which it is the 
peculiar business of poetry to iinjiart. To 
the second edition he added a preface of 
considerable length, m which, notwithstand- 8 
ing some passages of apparently a contrary 
import, he was understood to contend for 
the extension of this style to poetiy of all 
kinds, and to reject as vicious and inde- 
fensible all phrases and forma of speech » 
that were not included in what he (unfor- 
tunately, 1 think, adopting an eciuivocal 
expression) called the language of real life 
From this pieface, prefixed to poems in 
which it was impossible to deny the jiresence 40 
of original genius, however mistaken its 
direction might be deemed, arose the whole 
long-continued contio\erBy.* For from the 
conjunction of perceived power with sup- 
posi^ heresy, I explain the inveteracy and 45 
in some instances, I gneve to say, the acri- 
monious passions, with which the contro- 
versy has been conducted by the assailants 
Had Mr Wordsworth’s poems been the 
silly, the childish things, which they were » 
for a long time described as being, had 
they been really distinguished from the 
compositions ' of other poets merely by 
meanness of language and inanity of 
thoufi^t; had they indeed contained noth- 55 
mg more than what is found m the parodies 


■ O^r WoSrkiworth'B theory and practice of poetic 
art 


and pretended imitations of them, they 
must have sunk at once, a dead weight, into 
the slough of obhvion, and have dragged 
the preface along with them But year 
after year increased the number of Mr 
Wordsworth’s admireis They were found, 
too, not in the lower classes of the readmg 
public, but chiefly among young men of 
strong sensibility and meditative mmds; 
and their admiration (inflamed perhaps in 
some degree by opposition) was distm- 
guished by its intensity, I might almost say, 
by Its religious feivor These facts, and 
the mtellectual energy of the author, which 
was more or less consciously felt, where 
it was outwaidly and even boisterously 
denied, meeting with sentiments of aversion 
to his opinions, and of alarm at their con- 
sequences, produced an eddy of criticism, 
which would of itself have borne up the 
poems by the violence with which it whirled 
them round and round. With many parts 
of this preface in the sense attributed to 
them and which the words undoubtedly seem 
to authorize, I never concurred, hut "on the 
central y obje«*ted to them as erroneous in 
principle, and as contiadictory (in appear- 
ance at least) both to othei parts of the 
same preface, and to the author’s own 
practice in the greater part of the poems 
themselves Mr Wordsworth in his recent 
collection has, I find, degraded this prefa- 
tory disquisition to the end of his second 
volume, to be read or not at the reader’s 
choice But he has not, as far as 1 can 
discover, announced any change in his 
poetic creed. At all events, considering it 
as the source of a contixiversy, in which 1 
have lieen honored more than" I deserv^e by 
Ihe fie<]iiciit conjunction of my name with 
his, 1 think it expedient to declare once foi 
all, in what points I coincide with the 
opinions supported in that preface, and in 
what points I altogether differ But in 
order to render myself intelligible I must 
previously, in as few words as possible, 
explain my ideas, fiist, of a poem; and 
secondly, of poetry itself, in kind and in 
essence. 

The office of philosophical disquisition 
consists in just distinction, while it is the 
privilege of the philosopher to preserve 
himself constantly aware that distinction is 
not division In order to obtain adequate 
notions of any truth, we must intellectually 
separate its distinguishable parts; and this 
IS the technical process of philosophy But 
having so done, we must then restore them 
in our conceptions to the unity, in which 
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they actually coexist; and this is the result 
of plulosophy. A poem contams the same 
elements as a prose composition ; the differ- 
ence, therefore, must consist in a different 
combmation of them, m consequence of a 6 
different object l^mg proposed. According 
to the difference of the object will be the 
difference of the combination. It is pos^ 
sible that the object may be merely to facil- 
itate the recollection of any given facts or lo 
observations by artificial arrangement; and 
the composition will be a poem, merely be- 
cause it is distinguidied from prose by 
metre, or by rhyme, or by both conjointly. 

In this, the lowest sense, a man might at- tB 
tribute the name of a poem to the well- 
known enumeration of the days in the 
He\eral months* 


Thirty Cavr hath Beptemlior, 
April, June, and November, Ac. 


20 


and others of the same class and purpose 
And as a particular pleasure is found in 
anticipating the recurrence of sounds and 
quantities, all compositions that have this 26 
charm superadded, whatever be their con- 
tents, may be entitled poems. 

So much for the superficial form. A 
difference of object and contents supplies 
an additional ground of distinction. The ao 
immediate purpose may be the communica- 
tion of truths, either of truth absolute and 
demonstrable, as in works of science, or of 
facts experienced and recorded, as m his- 
toiy. Pleasure, and that of the highest and ss 
most permanent kind, may result from the 
attainment of the end, but it is not itself 
the immediate end In other works the com- 
munication of pleasure may be the imme- 
diate purpose; and though truth, either *40 
moral or intellectual, ought to be ^e ulti- 
mate end, yet this will distinguish the char- 
acter of the author, not the class to which 
the work belongs Blest indeed is that state 
of society, in which the immediate purpose 46 
would be baffled by the perversion of the 
proper ultimate end, in which no diarm 
of diction or imagery could exempt the 
Bathyllus even of an Anacreon, or the 
Alexis of Virgil, from disgust and aversion I so 

But the communication of pleasure may 
be the immediate object of a work not met- 
rically composed ; and that object may have 
been in a high degree attained, as in novels 
and romances. Would then the mere super- 66 
addition of metre, with or without rh^e, 
entitle these to the name of poems f The 
answer is, that nothing can permanently 
please, which does not contain in itself the 


reason why it is so, and not otherwise. If 
metre be superadd^, all other parts must 
be made consonant with it. They must be 
such as to justify the perpetual and dis- 
tinct attention to each part, which an exact 
correspondent recurrence of accent and 
sound are calculated to excite. The final 
definition then, so deduced, may be thus 
worded. A poem is that species of compo- 
sition, which IS opposed to works of science, 
by proposing for its immediate object pleas- 
ure, not truth , and from all other species 
(having this object in common with it) it is 
discriminated by proposing to itself such 
delight from the whole, as is compatible 
with a distinct gratification from each com- 
ponent part. 

Controversy is not seldom excited in con- 
sequence of the disputants attaching each a 
different meaning to the same word; and 
in few instances has this been more stnk- 
ing, than in disputes concerning the present 
subject If a man chooses to call every 
composition a poem, which is rhyme, or 
measure, or both, I must leave his opinion 
uncontroverted. The distinction is at least 
competent to characterise the writer’s in- 
tention. If it were subjoined, that tlie whole 
IS likewise entertaining or affecting, as a 
tale, or as a series of interesting reflections, 
I of course admit this as another fit ingie- 
dient of a poem, and an additional meiit 
Blit if the definition sought for be that of 
a legitimate poem, I answer, it must be one 
the parts of which mutually support and 
explain each other; all in their proportion 
harmonizing with, and supporting the pur- 
pose and known influences of metrical 
arrangement. The philosophic critics of all 
ages coincide with the ultimate judgment 
of all countries, in equally denying the 
praises of a just poem, on the one hand, 
to a series of stnking lines or distiches, 
each of which, absorbing the whole atten- 
tion of the reader to itself, disjoins it from 
its context, and makes it a separate whole, 
instead of a harmonizing part; and on the 
other band, to an unsustained composition, 
from which the reader collects rapidly the 
general result unattracted by the component 
parts. The reader should be earned for- 
ward, not merely or chiefly hy the mechan- 
ical impulse of curiosity, or by a restless 
desire to arrive at the final solution; but 
by the pleasuiable activity of mind excited 
the attractions of the journey itself. 
Like the motion of a serpent, which the 
Egyptians made the emblem of intellectual 
power; or like the path of sound through 
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the air; at every step he pauses and half spint of unity, that blends, and (as it were) 
recedes, and from the retrogressive move fuses, each mto each, by that synthetic and 

ment collects the force which again carries magical power, to which I would exclusively 

him onward. Prtscip^tandus eat liber aptn- appropriate the name of imagmation. This 

Itfs/ says Petronius Arbiter most happily, s power, first put in action by the will and 
The epithet, hberj here balances the preced- understanding, and retamed under their 

mg verb; and it is not easy to conceive irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, 

more meaning condensed in fewer words control (laxia efferiur Jiahema^) reveals it- 

But if this should be admitted as a satis- self in the balance or reconcilement of oppo- 
factory character of a poem, we have still lo site or discordant qualities of sameness, 
to seek for a definition of poetiy Thewnt- with difference, of the general, with the 
mgs of Plato, and Bishop Taylor, bnd the concrete, the idea, with the image, the 

Theona Sacra of Burnet, furnish undeni- individual, with the representative, the 

able proofs that poetry of the highest kind sense of novelty and freshness, with old 
may exist without metre, and even without 16 and familiar objects; a more than usual 

the contradistinguishing objects of a poem state of emotion, with more than usual 

The first chapter of laatah (indeed a very order, judgment e\er awake and steady 

large portion of the whole book) is poetry self-possession, with enthusiasm and feelmg 

in the most emphatic sense , yet it would be profound or vehement , and while it blends 
not less irrational than strange to assert, so and harmonizes the natural and the arti- 
that pleasure, and not truth, was the imme- ficial, still subordinates art to nature; the 

diate object of the prophet In short, what- manner to the matter; and our admiration 

ever specific import we attach to the word, of the poet to our sympathy with the 

poetry, there will be found involved in it, poetry. “Doubtless,'' as Sir John Davies 

as a necessary consequence, that a poem of 2S observes of the souF (and his words may 
any length neither can be, nor ought to be, with slight alteration be applied, and even 

all poetry* Yet if an harmonious whole is more appi opnately, to the poetic imagina- 

to be produced, the remaining parts must tion),— 


be prefcer%’ed in keeping with the poetiy, 
and this can be no othciwise effected than so 
by such a studied selection and artificial 
arrangement as will paitake of one, though 
not a peculiar propeity of poetry And 
this again can be no other than the propei tv 
of exciting a more continuous and equal 86 


Doubtless this could not but that she turns 
Bodies to spirit siiblimntion strange. 

Ah lire eoDveits to (Ire the things it burim, 

\s we oui fot>d into oui nature ibange 

From their gross matter bhe abstracts their forms. 
And drains a kind of qiilntesnoDce from things 
Which to her piopei nntuii^ sli<> tinnsfoims 
To liear them light on her (i>lpMial wings 


attentiou Ilian the language of prose aims 
at, whether colloquial or w’litten 

My own conclusions on the nature of 
poetiy, 111 the stnetest use of the word, 
ha\e been in pait anticipated in the pre- 40 
ceding disquisition on the fancy and imagi- 
nati<»n* What is poetiy T is so nearly the 
same question with, What is a poet* that 
the answer to the one is involved in the 


Thus docs hhe, when from indivldiial states 
Hhe doth abstract the universal kinds 
Which then re clothed in dlverh names and fa tea 
Bteal access through the senses to our mindb 

Finally, good sense is the body of poetic 
genius, fancy its dra]>eiv, motion its life, 
and imagination the soul that is eveiy where, 
and in each , and forms all into one grace- 
ful and intelligent whole. 


solution of the other For it is a distinc- 46 


tion resulting fnim the poetic genius itself, 


Chapter XVII 


which sustains and modifies the images, 
thoughts, and emotions of the jioet's own 
mind 

The poet, described in ideal perfec- » 
tion, brings the whole soul of man into 
activity, with the subordination of its facul- 
ties to each other according to their relative 
worth and dignity He diffuses a tone and 


« The free njlrit ought to be urged onwird 

■ Poetic Prmoiplt, In which U set 

forth the doctrine that there la no auch thing 


sa a long poem 
OBiopfopMa Literarla, 4 


Examination of the tenets peculiar to Mr Words 
worth — Rustic life (above all, low and rustic 
life) especially unfavorable to the formation of 
a human diction — The lieat parts of language 
the product of philoBophera, not of clowns or 
ghroberds— Poet^ essentially Ideal and generic 
— The language of Milton as much the languagt* 
of leal life, vea. Incomparably more so than that 
of the cottager 

As far, then, as Mr. Wordsworth in his 
preface contended, and most ably contended, 
for a reformation m our poetic diction; as 

> la borne along with looae reins 
* In his poem, Of the Bout of Man, 4, 4S 06^ 
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tar as he has evinoed the truth of passion, 
and the dramatic propriety of those figures 
and metaphors in the ongmal poets, which, 
stripped of their justifying reasons and 
converted into mere artifices of connection 6 
or ornament, constitute the characteristic 
falsity in the poetic style of the modems, 
and as far as he has, with equal acuteness 
and clearness, pomted out the process by 
which this change was effected, and the lo 
resemblances between that state mto which 
the reader’s mind is thrown by the pleasur- 
able confusion of thought from an unaccus- 
tomed tram of words and images, and that 
state which is induced by the natural Ian- is 
guage of impassioned feeling; he under- 
took a useful task, and deserves all praise, 
both for the attempt and for the execution. 
The provocations to this remonstrance in 
behalf of truth and nature were still of » 
perpetual recurrence before and after the 
pubhcation of this preface. I cannot like- 
wise but add, that the comparison of such 
poems of ment, as have been given to the 
public within the last ten or twelve years, 2 B 
with the majority of those produced pre- 
viously to the appearance of that preface, 
leave no doubt on my mind, that Mr 
Wordsworth is fully justified in believing 
his efforts to have b^n by no means in- 90 
effectual Not only in the verses of th(we 
who have professed their admiration of hi^ 
genius, but even of those who have distin- 
guished themselves by hostility to his theory, 
and depreciation of his writings, are the 86 
impressions of his pnnnples plainly vis- 
ible. It IS possible that with these pnn- 
ciples others may have been blended, which 
are not equally evident, and some which 
are unsteady and subvertible from the 40 
narrowness or imperfection of their basis 
But it is more than possible that these 
errors of defect or exaggeration, by kin- 
dling and feeding the controversy, may 
have conduced not only to the wider propa- « 
gation of the accompanying truths, but that, 
by their frequent presentation to the mind 
in an excited state, they may have won for 
them a more permanent and practical result. 

A man will borrow a part from his oppo- 60 
nent the more easily, if he feels himself 
justified in continuing to reject a part 
While there remain important points in 
which he can still feel himself in the right, 
in which he still finds firm footmg for con- 66 
tinned resistance, he will gradually adopt 
those opinions, whic^ were the least remote 
from his own convictions, as not less con- 
gruous with his own theoiyr than with that 


which he reprobates. In like manner with 
a kind of instinctive prudence, he will aban- 
don by little and bttle his weakest posts, 
till at length he seems to forget that they 
had ever ^longed to him, or affects to con- 
sider them at most as accidental and petty 
annexments,” the removal of which leaves 
the citadel unhurt and unendangered. 

My own differences from certain sup- 
posed parts of Mr. Wordsworth’s theory 
ground themselves on the assumption that 
his words had been rightly interpreted, as 
purporting that the proper diction for 
poetry m general consists altogether in a 
language taken, with due exceptions, from 
the mouths of men in real life, a language 
which actually constitutes the natural con- 
versation of men under the mftuence of nat- 
ural feelings My objection is, first, that in 
any sense this rule is applicable only to 
certam classes of poetry, secondly, that 
even to these classes it is not applicable, 
except in such a sense, as hath never by 
any one (as far as I know or ha\e lead) 
been denied or doubted , and lastly, that as 
far as, and in that degree in which it is 
]}ract]cable, it is yet, as a rule, useless, if 
not injurious, and, therefore, either need 
not or ought not to be practised The poet 
informs his reader that he hod generally 
chosen low and rustic life; but not as low 
and rustic, or in order to repeat that pleas- 
ure of doubtful moial effect, which persons 
of elevated rank and of superior refinement 
ofleiitiines derive from a happy imitation 
of the rude unpolished manners and dis- 
course of tlieir infenors. For the ])lensuie 
so deiived may bo traced to thn*e exciting 
causes The first is the naturalness, in fact, 
of the things represented. The second is 
the apparent naturalness of the representa- 
tion, as raised and qualified by an imper- 
ceptible infusion of the author’s own 
knowledge and talent, which infusion does, 
indeed, constitute it an imitation as distin- 
guished from a mere copy The third causi> 
may be found in the reader’s conscious 
feeling of his superioiity, awakened by the 
contrast presented to him, even as for the 
some purpose the kings and great barons 
of yore retained sometimes actual clowns 
and fools but more frequently shrewd and 
witty fellows in that character. These, how- 
ever, were not Mr Wordsworth’s objects 
He chose low and rustic life, ^ ^because in 
that condition the essential passions of the 
heart find a better soil, in which thqy can 
attain their maturity, are less under re- 
straint, and speak a plainer and more em- 
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phatic ]anfnia(?e; because in that condition 
of life our elementary feeling^s coexist m a ' 
state of greater simplicity, and consequently 
may be more accurately contemplated, and 
more forcibly communicated; because the B 
manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings; and from the necessary 
character of ruial occupations are more 
easily coniprcliended, and are more durable; 
and, lastly, because in that condition the lo 
passions of men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and ]»ennanent forms of nature ” 
Now it IS clear to me that in the most 
interesting of the poems, m which the 
au^or is more or less dramatic, as The 16 
Brothers, Michael, Ruth, The Mad Mother,^ 
etc , the persons mtrodiiced are by no means 
taken from low or rustic life in the common 
acceptation of those words, and it is not 
less clear that the sentiments and language, ao 
as far as they can be conceived to have b^n 
really transteired from the minds and con- 
versation of such persons, are attributable 
to causes and circumstances not necessarily 
connected with ‘‘their occupations and 86 
abode ” The thoughts, feelings, language, 
and manners of the shepherfl-farmers in the 
vales of Cumberland and Westmoreland, as 
far as they are actually adopted in those 
poems, may be account^ for from causes, 80 
which will and do pioduce the same results 
in e\erv state of life, whether m town or 
count ly As the two principal I rank that 
independence which raises a man above 
sen^itude, or daily toil for the profit of 85 
others, yet not abo^e the necessity of in- 
dustry and a frugal simplicity of domestic 
life, and the accompanying unambitious, 
but solid and religious, education which has 
rendered lew books familiar but tlie Bible 40 
and the liturgy or hymn book To this 
latter cause, indeed, which is so fai acci- 
dental that it 18 the blessing of particulai 
countries and a particular age, not the 
product of particular places or employ- 46 
ments, the poet owes the show of prob- 
ability, that his personages might really 
feel, think, and talk with any tolerable re- 
semblance to his representation It is an 
excellent remark of Dr. Henry More's, that 80 
“a man of confined education, but of good 
parts, by constant reading of the Bible, 
will naturally form a more winning and 
commanding rhetoric than those that are 
learned, the intermixture of tongues and of 66 
artificial phrases debasing their style 

It IS, moreoyer, to be consider^ that to 

1 In Inter editions entitled Her Eyen art Wild 
* Enihutiatmua Tttumphatut, sec. S5. 


the formation of healthy feelmgs, and a 
reflecting mind, negations involve impedi- 
ments not less formidable than sophistica- 
tion and vicious intermixture 1 am con- 
vinced that for the human soul to prosper 
m rustic life a certain vantage-ground is 
prerequisite. It is not every man that is 
likely to be improved by a country life or 
by country labors Education, or ongmal 
sensibility, or both, must pre-exist, if the 
changes, forms, and incidents of nature are 
to prove a sufficient stimulant And where 
these are not sufficient, the mind contracts 
and hardens by want of stimulants, and 
the man becomes selfish, sensual, gross, and 
hard-hearted Let the management of the 
Poor Laws m Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Bristol be compared with the ordinary dis- 
pensation of the poor rates^ in agricultural 
villages, where the farmers are the over- 
seers and guardians of the poor If mv 
own experience have not been particularly 
unfortunate, as well as that of the many 
lespectable country clergymen with whom 1 
have conversed on the subject, the result 
would engender more than skepticism con- 
cerning the desirable influences of low and 
rustic life m and for itself Whatever may 
be concluded on the other side, from the 
stronger local attachments and enterprising 
spint of tlie Swiss, and other mountaineers, 
applies to a particular mode of pastoral 
life, under forms of property that permit 
and beget manners truly republican, not to 
rustic life in general, or to the absrace of 
artificial cultivation On the eontraiy, the 
mountameers, whose manners have b^n so 
often eulogized, are in general better edu- 
cated and greater readers than men of equal 
rank elsewlieie But where this is not the 
case, as among the peasantry of North 
Wales, the ancient mountains, with all their 
terrors and all their glories, are pictures to 
the blind, and music to the deaf. 

I should not ha\e entered so much into 
detail upon this passage, but here seems to 
be the point to which all the lines of differ- 
ence converge as to their source and centre— 
1 mean, as far as, and in whatever respect, 
my poetic creed does differ from the doc- 
trines promulgated in this preface I adopt 
witli full faith the principle of Aristotle, 
that poetry, as poetry, is essentially ideal,^ 
that it avoids and excludes all accident, 
that its apparent individualities of rank, 
character, or occupation must be represent- 
ative of a class; and that ffie persons of 

^ Tazen levied for the relief of the poor. 

■ See Poetics, 9, 1-4. 
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poetiy must be clothed with genenc attri- 
butes, with the common attributes of the 
class ; not with such as one gifted individual 
might possibly possess, but such as from his 
situation it is most probable before-hand 
that he would possess. If my premises are 
right and my deductions legitimate, it fol- 
lows that there can be no poetic medium 
between the swains of Theocritus and those 
of an imaginary golden age ^ 

The characters of the vicar and the 


mental perception of their beauty to the 
persona of his drama. In The Idiot Boy, 
indeed, the mother’s character is not so 
much the real and native product of a 
a situation where the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil, in which they 
can attain their maturity and speak a 
plainer and more emphatic langna^,” as 
it is an impersonation of an instmct aban- 
10 doned by judgment. Hence the two follow- 
mg charges seems to me not wholly ground- 


shepherd-manner in the poem of The 
Brothers, and that of the shepherd of 
Oreen-head QhylP in the Michael, have all 
the verisimilitude and representative quality 
that the purposes of poetry can require 
They are persons of a known and abiding 
class, and their manners and sentiments the 
natural product of circumstances common 
to the class. Take Michael for instance. 

An old man, stout of heart and strong of limb. 

His bodih frame had been from vouth to iigf> 
nf an unusual atront;th Ins mind was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs. 

And In nla shepherd a calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men 
Hence he had learned the meaning of all wlnda. 
Of blasts of eveiv tone and oftentimes 
When others heeded not. he heard the South 
Make subterianoous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills 
The shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would sar, 

“The winds aie now devising work for me 
And trull, at all times, the storm, that dilves 
The tiaveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Pp to the mountains he had been alone 
Amid the heait of many thousand mists. 

That came to him and left him on the heights. 

So lived he, until his eightieth year was past 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the gieen valleya, and the streams and rocks. 
Were things Indifferent to the shepherd's thoughts 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air . the hilla, which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigorous steps, which had Im 
pressed 

So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, Joy or fear 
Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
or the dumb animals, whom he bad saved. 

Had fed orvabeltcred. linking to sneh acts. 

So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honorable gain these fields, these hills 
Which were his living Being, even more 
Than his own blood — ^what could they less^ had 
laid 

Strong bold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 

The pleasure which there la in life itself* 

On the other hand, in the poems which 
are pitched in a lower key, as the Harry 
GiU, and The Idiot Boy, etc., the feelings 
arc those of human nature in general; 
though the poet has judiciously laid the 
scene in the comitry, in order to place him- 
self in the vicinity of interesting images, 
without the necessity of ascribing a aenti- 


lesb, at least, they are the only plausible 
obj^ions which 1 have heard to that fine 
poem. The one is, that the author has not, 
U in the poem itself, taken suificient care to 
preclude from the reader’s fancy the dis- 
gusting images of oidinary, morbid idiocy, 
which yet it was by no means his intention 
to represent. He was even by the ^^buii, 
flO burr, burr,”^ uncounteracted by any preced- 
ing description of the boy’h beauty, assisted 
in recalling them The other is, that the 
idiocy of the boy is so evenly balanced by 
the folly of the mother, as to present to tlie 
tf general reader rather a laughable burlesque 
on the blindness of anile^ dotage, than an 
analytic displav of maternal affection in its 
ordinary workings 

In The Thom, the poet himself acknowl- 
W edges in a note the necessity of an intro- 
duct oiy poem, in which he should have 
port rayed the charactei of the person from 
whom the words of the poem are supposed 
to proceed a superstitious man moderatelv 
85 imaginative, of slow faculties and deep 
feelings, ^'a captain of a small trading 
vessel, for example, who, being past the 
middle age of life, had retired upon an 
annuity, or small independent income, to 
4D some village or country town of which he 
was not a native, or in which he had not 
been accustomed to live Such men having 
nothing to do become credulous and talka- 
tive from indolence.” But in a poem, still 
46 more in a lync poem (and the Nurse in 
Borneo and Juliet alone prevents me from 
extendmg the remark even to dramatic 
poetry, if indeed even the Nurse can be 
deemed altogether a case in point) it is not 
8D possible to imitate truly a dull and garru- 
lous discourser, without repeating the effects 
of dullness and garrulity. However this 
may be, I dare assert that the parts (and 
these form the far larger portion of 
BB whole) which might as well or still better 
have proceeded from the poet’s own imagi- 


*The iwalns of The- * valley 

oeritmi were taken *11 42-77 

from real life 


* Johnnie, the Idiot the letter r Bee 

tey, ipoke with a The Idiot Boif, 07, 

burr,— < e. a trill- 105 
ed pronunciation of * old-womanlah 
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nation, and > have been spoken tn bis own 
character, are those whidi have given, and 
which will continue to give, universal de- 
light, and that the passages exclusively 
appropriate to the supposed narrator, such 
as the last couplet of the third stanza, the 
seven last lines of the tenth, and the five 
following stanzas, with the exception of the 
four admirable hues at the commencement 
of the fourteenth, are felt by many un- 
prejudiced and unsophisticated heai^, as 
sudden and unpleasant sinkings from the 
height to which the poet had previously 
lifted them, and to which he again re- 
elevates both himself and his reader 
If then I am compelled to doubt the 
theoi-y, by which the choice ot characters 
a as to be directed, not only a prtort, from 
grounds of reason, but both from the few 
instances in which the poet himself need be 
supposed to ha\e been governed by it, and 
from the comparative inferiority of these 
iiibtances , still more must 1 hesitate in my 
assent to the sentence which immediately 
follows the foimer citation, and which 1 
can neither admit as particular fact, nor as 
genet al rule ^^The language, too, of these 
men has been adopted (purified indeed from 
what appeal to be its real defectb, from all 
lasting and latioiial causes of dislike ot dis- 
gust) because such men houily communi- 
cate with the beat objects fiom which the 
best pait of language is originally deiived, 
and because, from their rank in society and 
the sameness and narrow circle of their 
intercourse, being less under the action of 
social vanity, they convey their feelings and 
notions in simple and unelaborated expres- 
sions '' To this T lejdv that a rustless 
language, purified fiom all provincialism 
and giossness, and so far reconstructed as 
to be made consistent with the rules of 
grammar (which are in essence no other 
than the laws of unnersal logic, applied to 
psychological matciials) will not differ from 
the language of any other man of common 
sense, however learned or refined he may be, 
except as far as the notions, which the 
rustic has to convey, are fewer and more 
indiscriminate This will become still clearer, 
if we add the consideration (equally impor- 
taut though less obvious) that the rustic, 
from the more imperfect development of 
his faculties, and from the lower state of 
their cultivation, aims almost solely to con- 
vey msulated facts, either those of his 
scanty experience or his traditional belief; 
while the educated man chiefly seeks to dis- 
cover and express those connections of 


thmgs, or those relative bearings of fact to 
fact, from which some more or less general 
law 18 deducible. For facts aie valuable to 
a wise man, chiefly as they lead to the dis- 
6 covery of the mdwelling law, which is the 
true being of thmgs, the sole solution of their 
modes of existence, and m the knowledge of 
which consists our dignity and our powei 
As little can I agree with the asscr- 
10 tion that from the objects with which the 
rustic hourly communicates, the best pail 
of language ic formed. For first, if to 
communicate with an object implies such 
an acquaintance with it as renders it 
IS capable of bemg discriminately reflected on, 
the distmct knowledge of an uneducated 
rustic would furnish a very scanty vocabu- 
lary. The few thmgs and modes of action 
lequisite for his bodily conveniences would 
10 alone be individualized, while all the rest 
of natuie would be expressed by a small 
number of confused general terms Sec- 
ondly, 1 deny that the words and combina- 
tions of words deri\ed from the objects 
S with winch the rustic is familiar, whether 
with distinct or confused knowledge, can 
be justly said to fonn the best pait of 
language. It is moio than probable that 
many classes of the biute cieation possess 
80 discnmmating sounds, b> vhich they can 
convey to each olhei notices of such objects 
as concern then food, shcltei, oi safety 
Yet we bchitate to call the aggiegate of such 
sounds a language, otherwise than meta- 
K phorically The best part of human lan- 
guage, properlv so called, is derived from 
reflection on the acts of the mind itself 
It IS formed by a voluntary appropriation 
of fixed symbols to internal acts, to proc- 
40 esses and results of imagination, the greatei 
part of which ha\e no place in the con- 
sciousness of uneducated man, though in 
civilized societv, by imitation and passne 
leraembiaiice of wlwt thev heai from then 
4B religious mstructors and other superiors, 
the most uneducated shaic in the hanesi 
which they neither sowed nor reaped If 
the history of the phrases in hourly cur- 
rency among our peasants were traced, a 
80 person not previously aware of the fact 
would be surprised at finding so lai^ a 
number which three oi four centuries ago 
were the exclusive property of the univer- 
sities and the schools, and at the commence- 
88 ment of the Reformation had been trans- 
ferred from the school to the pulpit, and 
thus gradually passed into common life. 
The extreme difficulty, and often the im- 
possibility, of finding words for the sun- 
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plest moral and mtelleetual processes of the 
languages of uncivilized tribes has proved 
perhaps the weightiest obstacle to the prog- 
ress of our most zealous and adroit mission- 
aries. Yet these tribes are surrounded by 
the same nature as our peasants are, but 
in still more impressive forms; and they 
are, moreover, obliged to particulanze many 
more of them. When, therefore, Mr. Words- 
worth adds, ^^accordingly, such a language” 
(meaning, as before, the language of rustic 
life purged from provmcialism) ” arising 
out of repeated experience and regular feel- 
ings, is a more permanent, and a far more 
philosophical language, than that which is 
frequently substituted for it by poets, who 
thmk that they are conferring honor upon 
themselves and their art m proportion as 
they indulge m arbitrary and capricious 
habits of expiesbion,” it may be answered 
that the language which he has in view can 
be attribute to rustics with no greater 
nght than the style of Hooker or Bacon 
to Tom Brown or Sir Roger L ’Estrange.^ 
Doubtless, if what is peculiar to each were 
omitted in each, the result must needs be 
the same. Further, that the poet who use«« 
an illogical diction, or a style fitted to ex- 
cite only the low and changeable pleasuie 
of wonder by means of groundless novelty, 
substitutes a language of folly and vanity, 
not for that of the rustic, but for that of 
good sense and natural feeling 
Here let me be permitted to remind the 
reader that the positions which 1 contro- 
vert are contained in the sentences— a 
selection of the real language of men;”— 
”the language of these men” (that is, men 
in low and rustic life) ”ha8 been adopted; 
1 have proposed to myself to imitate, and, 
as far as is possible, to adopt the very 
language of men.” “Between the language 
of prose and that of metrical composition, 
there neither is nor can be any essential 
difference.” It is against these exclusively 
that my opposition is directed. 

I object, in the very first instance, to an 
equivocation m the use of the word “real.” 
Every man’s language vanes according to 
the extent of his kndwledge, the activity of 
his faculties, and the depth or quickness 
of his feelings Every man’s language has, 
first, its individualities; secondly, the com- 
mon properties of the class to which he 
belongs; and thirdly, words and phrases of 
universal use. The language of Hooker, 

1 Brown’s writings are almost entirely valueless 
Imitations of tne ancient writers ; L'Estrange's 
writings are noted for tbeir vulgarity. 


Bacon, Bishop Tavlor, and Burke differs 
from the common language of the learned 
class only by the superior number and nov- 
elty of the thoughts and relations which 
6 they had to convey. The language of 
Algernon Sidney differs not at all from 
that which evciy well-educated gentleman 
would wish to wnte, and (with due allow- 
ances for the undeliberateness, and less 
10 connected train, of thinking natural and 
proper to conveisation) such as he would 
wish to talk. Neither one nor the other 
differ half as much from the general lan- 
guage of cultivated society, as &e language 
m of Mr. Wordsworth’s homeliest composition 
differs from that of a common peasant. 
For “real,” therefore, we must substitute 
ordinary, or lingua communis. And this, 
we have proved, is no more to be found in 
» the phra<ieology of low and rustic life than 
in that of any other class. Omit the pecu- 
liarities of each, and the result of course 
must be common to all And assuredly the 
omissions and changes to be made in the 
IB language of lustics, ^fore it could be trans- 
ferred to any species of poem, except the 
drama or other professed imitation, are at 
least as numeious and weighty as would bi> 
required in adapting to the same purpose 
10 the oidinary language of tradesmen or 
manufacturers. Not to mention that the 
language so higlily extolled by Mr. Words- 
worth vanes in every county, nay, in e\ery 
Milage, accoiding to the accidental character 
86 of the clergyman, the existence or non- 
existence of schools, or even, perhaps, as 
the exciseman, publican, and barber happen 
to be, or not to be, zealous politicians and 
readers of the weekly newspaper pro hono 
m pubheo. Antenor to cultivation the lingua 
communis of every country, as Dante has 
well ob8er\'ed,^ exists everywhere in parts, 
and nowhere as a whole. 

Neither is the case rendered at all more 
46 tenable by the addition of the words, “m 
a state of excitement. ” For the nature of a 
man’s words, where he is strongly affected 
by joy, gnef, or anger, must iiecossanly 
depend on the number and quality of the 
06 general truths, conceptions, and images, and 
of the words expressing them, with whidi 
his mind had been previously stor^. For 
the property of passion is not to create, 
but to set in increased activity. At least, 
66 whatever new connections of tbouj^ts or 
images, or (which is, equally, if not more 
than equally, the appropriate effect of 

1 Bee De VuUiaH Btoquenita (Oonemiing Ysmamh 
lor Bpssdh), 1. IB. 
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strong excitement ) whatever generalizations 
of truth or experience the heat of passion 
may produce, yet the terms of their convey- 
ance must have pre-existed in his former 
conversations, and are only collected and 6 
crowded together by the unusual stimula- 
tion. It IS indeed very possible to adopt in 
a poem the unmeaning repetitions, habitual 
phrases, and other blank counters, which 
an unfurnished or confused understanding lo 
interposes at short intervals, in order to 
keep hold of Ins subject, which is still 
slipping from him, and to gi\e him time 
for recollection ; or, in mere aid of vacancy, 
as in the scanty companies of a country 15 
stage the same player pops backwards and 
forwards, in order to prevent the appear- 
ance of empty spaces, in the processions of 
Macbeth, or Henry VIIL But what assist- 
ance to the poet, or ornament to the poem, SD 
these can supply, 1 am at a loss to conjec- 
ture. Nothing assuredly can differ either m 
origin or in mode more widely fioni the 
apparent tautologies of inteiibe and tuibu- 
lent feeling, in which the passion is gi eater 26 
and of longer endurance than to be ex- 
hausted or satisfied by a single repieseiila- 
tion of the image or incident exciting it 
Such repetitions 1 admit to be a beauty of 
the higiiest kind, as illustrated by Mr. 80 
Wordsworth himself from the song of 
Deborah. hcf feet he bowed, he fell, 

he lay down: at her feet he bowed, he fell' 
where he bowed, there he fell down dead.**^ 

86 

From Chapter XVIII 
.••••• 

I conclude, therefore, that the attempt is 
impracticable, and tliat, weie it not im- 
practicable, it would still be useless For 48 
the \eiy power of making the selection 
implies the previous possession of tlie lan- 
guage select^ Or where can the poet have 
lived! And by what rules could he direct 
his choice, which would not have enabled 45 
him to select and anange his woids by the 
light of his own judgment! We do not 
adopt the language of a class by the mere 
adoption of such words exclusively as that 
class would use, or at least understand ; but 80 
likewise by following the order in which 
the words of such men ate wont to succeed 
each other. Now this older, m the intei- 
eoiirse of uneducated men, is distinguished 
from the diction of their superiors in 6B 
knowledge and power, by the greater dis- 
junction and separation in the component 
parts of that, whatever it be, which they 
^Judgea,tlM. 


wish to communicate. There is a want of 
that prospectiveness of mind, that surview, 
which enables a man to foresee the whole of 
what he is to convey, appertaining to any 
one point , and by this means so to subordi- 
nate and arrange the different parts accord- 
ing to their relative importance, as to convey 
it at once, and as an organized whole. 

Now I will take the first stanza, on which 
I have chanced to open, in the Lyrical 
Ballads. It is one of the most simple and 
the least peculiar in its language 

In distant countries have I been. 

And vet 1 have not often soon 
A healthy man, a man full Riown, 

Weep In the public roads, alone, 
ilut such a one, on Enzllsh ground, 

And in the broad highway, 1 mot , 

Along the broad highway be came, 

His cheeks with tears weie wet 
Sturdy he seemed, though he was sad , 

And In his arms a lamb he had ' 

The words heie aie doubtless such as are 
cuirent in all ranks of life, and of course 
not less so m the hamlet and cottage than m 
the shop, manufactory, college, oi palace. 
But IS this the order in which the rustic 
would have placed the words! 1 am griev- 
ously deceived, if the following less compact 
mode of comniencing the same tale be not a 
far more faithful copy. ^^I have been in a 
nianv parts, far and near, and I don’t know 
that I ev^er saw before a man crying b> 
himself m the public road , a grown man I 
mean, that was neither sick nor hurt,” etc , 
etc. But when I turn to the following 
stanza in The Thom * 


At all timeH of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes , 

And she is known to ever} star. 

And every wind that blows 

.\ud theie, beside the thorn, she alts. 

When the blue day-light's in the skies, 

And when the whlrlwlnd'c. on the hill. 

Or frosty all ia keen and still. 

And to herself ahe cries, 

•‘Oh misery » Oh misery » 

Oh woe is me ' Ob misery 

and compare this with the language of ordi- 
nary men, or with that which I can conceive 
at all likely to proceed, in real life, from 
such a narrator as is supposed in the note 
to the poem— compare it either in the suc- 
eebsion of the images or of the sentences— I 
am reminded of the sublime prayer and 
hymn of praise which Milton, in opposition 
to an established liturgy, presents as a fair 
specimen of common exteinpoiary devotion, 
and such as we might expect to hear from 
every self-inspired ministerofa conventicle I'*' 


^ The Last of the Flock, 

■See Paradwe Lost, 6, 152-208, also, Xikono- 
Hastes, 16 
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And I reflect with delight, how little a mere 
theory, though of his own workmanship, 
mterferes with the processes of genuine 
imagination in a man of true poetic genius, 
who possesses, as Mr. Wordsworth, id ever s 
man did, most assuredly does possess. 

The ViBion and the Faculty divine '■ 

Chapter XXII 

The characterlntlc defects of Wordsworth's 
poetry, with the principles from which the Judg- 
ment that they are defects, is deduced — Their 
proportion to the heautlev — For the greatest part 
characteristic of his theory only. 

If Mr Wordsworth have set forth prin- 
ciples of poetry which his argumenth are to 
insufficient to support, let him and those 
who have adopted his sentiments be set nght 
by the confutation of those arguments, and 
by the substitution of more philosophical 
principles And still let the due credit be is 
given to the portion and importance of the 
truths which are blended with his theory; 
truths, the too exclusive attention to which 
had occasioned its errors by tempting him 
to carry those truths bevond their proper ao 
limits If hiR mistaken theory have at all 
influenced his poetic compositions, let the 
effects be pointed out, and the instances 
given. But let it likewise be shown, how far 
the influence has acted , whether diffusively, S5 
or only by starts; whether the number and 
importance of the poems and passages thus 
infected be great or tnflmg compared with 
the sound portion , and la^ly, whether they 
are inwoven into the texture of his works, 80 
or are loose and separable. The result of 
such a tnal would evince beyond a doubt, 
what it IS high time to announce decisively 
and aloud, that the supposed charactenstics 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, whether ad- S5 
mired or reprobated , whether they are sim- 
plicity or simpleuess , faithful adherence to 
essential nature, or wilful selections from 
human nature of its meanest forms and 
under the least attractive associations; are 40 
as little the real characteristics of his poetry 
at large, as of his genius and the constitution 
of his mind. 

In a comparatively small number of 
poems, be chose to tiy an experiment; and 4B 
this experiment we will suppose to have 
failed. Yet even in these poems it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that the natural tend- 
ency of the poet’s mind is to great objects 
and elevated conceptions. The poem entitled 80 
Fidelity is for the greater part written in 
language as unraised and naked as any per- 
1 The Kitcuraion, 1, 70 


haps m the two volumes. Yet take the 
following stanza and compare it with the 
precedmg stanzas of the same poem. 

There Bometlmes doth a leaping Ssh 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The cragB repeat the raven's croak, 

In uymj^ony austere , 

Thitner the rainbow comes — ^the cloud — 

And mists that spread the flying shroud , 

And sun-beams , and the sounding blast. 

That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier bobiH it fast 

Or compare the four last lines of the con- 
cluding stanza with the former half 

Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
On which the traveller thus had died, 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his master's side 

7/otr fionHsh'd there through such long time 
He knoirs, trho gate that lore sublime 
And gave that strength of feeling^ great 
Above all human estimate f 

Can any candid and intelligent mind hesi- 
tate in determining which of these best 
represents the tendency and native character 
of the poet’s geniusf Will he not decide 
that the one was wntten because the poet 
would so write, and the other because he 
could not so entirely repress the force and 
giandeur of his mind, but that he must in 
some part or other of every composition 
write otherwise T In short, that his only dis- 
ease is the being out of his element , like the 
swau, that, having amused himself, for a 
while, with crushing the weeds on the n\ei ’s 
bank, soon retunis to his own majestic mo\e- 
ineiits on its reflecting and sustaining sur- 
face Let it be observed that I am heie 
supposing the imagined judge, to whom I 
appeal, to have already decided against the 
poet’s theory, as far as it is different from 
the principles of the art, generally acknowl- 
edge. 

I cannot here enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of Mr Wordsworth’s works; hut T 
will attempt to give the main results of my 
own judgment, after an acquaintance of 
many years, and repeated perusals And 
though to appreciate the defects of a great 
mind it is necessary to understand previously 
its characteristic excellences, yet T have al- 
ready expressed myself with sufficient ful- 
ness to preclude most of the ill effects that 
might arise from mv pursuing a contrary 
arrangement I will therefoie commence 
with what I deem the prominent defects of 
his poems hitherto published. 

Tlie flrst characteristic, though only occa- 
sional defect, which I appear to myself to 
And in these poems is the inconstancy of the 
style. Under this name I refer to the sudden 
and unprepared transitions from lines or 
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sentences of p^ahar felicity (at all events 
striking and original) to a style, not only un- 
impasBioned but undistinguish^. He sinks 
too often and too abruptly to that style 
which 1 should place in the second division S 
of language, dividing it into the three spe- 
cies ; first, that which is peculiar to poetry , 
second, that which is only proper in prose , 
and third, the neutral or common to both 
There have been works, such as Cowley’s lo 
Essay on Cromwell, in which prose and verse 
are intermixed (not as in the Consolation of 
Boetius, or the Argents of Barclay, by the 
insertion of poems supposed to have been 
spoken or composed on occasions previously 15 
related m prose, but) the poet passing fiom 
one to the other, as the nature of the 
thoughts or his own feelings dictated Yet 
this mode of composition does not satisfy a 
cultivated taste There is something un- 20 
pleasant in the being thus obliged to altei- 
nate states of feelmg so dissimilar, and this 
too in a species of writing, the pleasure from 
winch 18 in part derived from the piepara- 
lion and previous expectation of the readei 25 
A portion of that awkwardness is felt which 
hangs upon the introduction of songs 111 our 
modem comic opeias, and to prevent which 
the judicious Meiastasio (as to whose exqui- 
site taste there can be no hesitation, what- sq 
ever doubts may be entertained as to his 
poetic genius) uniformly placed the arta^ 
at the end of the scene, at the same time that 
he almost always raises and impassions the 
style of the recitative immediately preced- 85 
ing. Even in real life, the difference is great 
and evident between words used as the arbi- 
trary marks of thought, our smooth market- 
coin of mtercourse, with the image and 
superscription worn out by currency, and 49 
those which convey pictures either borrowed 
from one outward object to enliven and par- 
ticularize some other, or used allegoncally 
to body forth the inwuid state of the person 
speakmg ; or such as are at least the expo- 45 
nents of his peculiar turn and unusual extent 
of faculty. So much so indeed, that in the 
social circles of private life we often find a 
striking use of the latter put a stop to the 
general fiow of conversation, and by the ex- go 
citement arising from concentered attention 
produce a sort of damp and interruption for 
some minutes after. But in the perusal of 
works of literary art, we prepare ourselves 
for such language , and the business of the 85 
writer, like that of a painter whose subject 
requires unusual splendor and prominence, 
is so to raise the lower and neutral tints, that 
1 An elaborate melodj snog bj a single voice. 


what in a different style would be the com- 
mandmg colors, are here used ab the means 
of that gentle degradation requisite m order 
to produce the effect of a whole Where this 
IS not achieved m a poem, the metre merely 
reminds the reader of his claims in order to 
disappomt them , and where this defect oc- 
curs frequently, his feelings are alternately 
staitled by anticlimax and hyperchmax 
1 refer the reader to the exquisite stanzas 
cited for smother purpose^ from The Blind 
Highland Boy, and then annex, as bemg in 
my opinion instances of this dishmmontf in 
style, the two following 

And one, the rarest, was a shell 
Whlrb be, poor child, had studied well 
The shell of a green turtle, thin 
And hollow , — vou mUht sit therein. 

It was so wide, andd^ep 

Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prise , and, led 
By choiev or ehanev, did thither come 
One day, when no one was at home. 

And found the door uubarted 


Or page 172 , vol I ^ 

*Tls gone — forgotten — let me do 
My beet There was a smile or two — 

1 can remember tboiii, I see 
The smiles worth all the world to me 
Dear Baby, 1 must lav thee down 
Thou troublest me with strange alarms , 
Hmiles hast thou, sweet ones of thine own ; 
1 < annot keep thee in mv arms , 

For tho\ confound me os if 
1 have forgot those smiles of his * 


Or page 26 !), vol I ■* 

Thou haat a nest, for thy love and thy rest. 
And though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunkcu lark * thou would st be loth 
To be such a traveller as 1 
Happy, happy liver ' 

IVtfh a soul as strong as a mouniatn river 
Pounng out praise to W Almighty Qircr, 
Joy and jollity be with ua both ’ 

Hearing thee or else some other, 

.\s merry a brother 
I on the earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully till the day is done 


The incongruity which I appear to find in 
this passage, is that of the two noble hnes 111 
italics with the preceding and following. So 
vol II, page 30 ^ 

Close by a pond upon the further side. 

He stood alone , a minute's space I guess, 

I watch'd him, he continuing motionless 
To the pool 8 further margin then I drew , , 

He being all the while before me full in view. * 


Compare this with the repetition of the 
same image, in the next stanza but two 


> To lllnatrate Wordsworth's style and diction in 
simple narrative — Biogi aphis Literaria, 20, 

* The Emigrant Mother 
To a ftkylarl (p 297) 

* Resolution and Independence (p 28.1) 
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And ■till u 1 drew nenr with nentle pace, 

Beilde the little pond or moorish flood 
Motlonlesi as a cloud the old man stood. 

That heareth not the loud winds when they cal! , 
And moveth altogether, if It move at all 

Or lastly, the second of the thiee following 
stanzas, compared both with the first and the 
third. 

My former thoughts returned , the fear that kllK , 
And hope that is unwllliim to be fed , 

Cold, pain, and labor, and all fleshly Ills , 

And mighty poets in their misery dead 

But now, perplex’d by what the old man had said, 

Mv question eagerly did 1 renew, 

”llow is it that you live, and what is it you do? ' 

Re with a ^mile did then his words repeat : 

And said, that gathering leeches far and wide 
He traveil’d , anrring thus about his feet 
The waters of the ponds where they abide 
“Once I could meet with them on ever? side. 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay 
Yet still 1 persevere, and And them where I may.** 

While he was talking thus* the lonely place. 

The old man's shape, and speech, all troubled me * 
In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 
\bout the weary moors continually. 

Wandering about alone and silently 

Indeed this fine poem is especially charac- 
teristic of the author. There is scarce a de- 
fect or excellence in his writings of which it 
would not present & specimen. But it would 
be unjust not to repeat that this defect is 
only occasional. From a careful reperusal 
of the two volumes of poems, I doubt 
whether the objectionable passages would 
amount in the whole to one hundred lines, 
not the eighth part of the number of pages 
In The Excursion the feeling of incongruity 
is seldom excited by the diction of any pas- 
sage considered in itself, but by the sudden 
superiority of some other passage forming 
the context. 

The second defect I can generalize with 
tolerable accuracy, if the reader will pardon 
an uncouth and new-comed word There is, 
I should say, not seldom a matter-of-factness 
in certain poems. This may be divided into, 
first, a labonous minuteness and fidelity in 
the representation of obj'ects, and their posi- 
tions, as they appeared to the poet himself ; 
secondly, the ins^ion of accidental circum- 
stances, in order to the full explanation of 
his living characters, their dispositions and 
actjons, which circumstances might be nec- 
essary to establish the probability of a state- 
ment in real hfe, where nothing is taken for 
granted by the hearer, but appear super- 
fluous in poetiy, where the reader is willing 
to believe for his own sake To this acctden- 
tality I object, as contravening the essence 
of poetry, which Aristotle pronounces to be 
cwoodaiSrarop Kol ^Xoco^raroy T^rov,^ the 

>Tbe most serioas and most philosophical kind 

(Poetirt. 0. 3) 


most intense, weighty and philosophical 
product of human art, adding, as the rea- 
son, that it IB the most catholic and al^tract 
The following passage from Davenant^s 
s prefatory letter to Hobbes well expresses 
this truth. ^ ‘ When I considered the actions 
which I meant to describe (those inferring 
the persons), I was again persuaded rather 
to choose those of a former age, than the 
10 present, and m a century so fai removed, 
as might preserve me from their improper 
examinations, who know not the requisites 
of a poem, nor how much pleasure they lose 
(and even the pleasures of heroic poesy are 
IS not unprofitable) who take away the liberty 
of a poet, and fetter his feet in the shackles 
of an histoiian For wbv should a poet 
doubt in story to mend the intrigues of for- 
tune by more delightful conveyances of 
» probable Actions, because austere historians 
have entered into bond to truth t An obli- 
gation, which were in poets as foolish and 
unnecessary, as is the bondage of false mar- 
tyrs, who he m chains for a mistaken 
26 opinion But by this 1 would imply that 
truth, narrative and past, is the idol of his- 
torians {who worship a dead thing), and 
truth operative, and by effects continually 
alive, IS the mistress of poets, who hath not 
80 her existence in matter, but in reason '' 

For this minute accuracy in the painting 
of local imagery, the lines in The Excursion, 
pp. 96, 97, and 98,* may be taken, if not as 
a striking instance, yet as an illustration of 
86 my meaning It must be some strong motive 
(as, for instance, that the description was 
necessary to the intelligibility of the tale) 
which could induce me to descnbe in a num- 
ber of verses what a draughtsman could pre- 
40 sent to the eye with incomparably greater 
satisfaction by half a dozen strokes of his 
pencil, or the painter with as many touches 
of his brush Such descriptions too often 
occasion in the mind of a reader, who is de- 
46 termined to understand his author, a feeling 
of labor not very dissimilar to that with 
which he would construct a diagram, line by 
line, for a long geometncal proposition. It 
seems to be like taking the pieces of a dis- 
60 sected map out of its box We flrst look at 
one part, and then at another, then join and 
dovetail them ; and when the successive acts 
of attention have been completed, there is a 
retrogressive effort of mind to behold Tt as 
66 a whole The poet should paint to the imag- 
ination, not to the fancy; and I know no 
happier case to exemplify the distinction 
Ijotweeii these two faculties. Masterpieces of 
IBook 8, 60ff. 
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the foxmer mode of poetic painting abound 
in the wntings of ^ton, for example: 

Tbe Cg-trce , not that kind for frnlt renown'd, 

Bnt anch as at thin day, to Indiana known. 

In Malabar or I)ocan aproada her arma 5 

Branching so broad and long, that In the ground 
The bended twlga take root, and dauahieni gmt 
About the mothfr tree, a ptUard shade 
nigh over~nrvh*d and EeIIOl^» walks BFTWBE^ 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
hhelters tn cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholrs int thiough thieltsi shaded 

10 

This 18 creation latlier than pamtmg, or 
if pamtiiip, yet such, and with such co- 
prcRence of the whole picture flabhed at 
once upon tlie eye, as the sun paints in a 
camel a obscuia But the poet must likewibe is 
understand and command what Bacon calls 
the vesUgia rommunia^ of the senses, the 
latency of all in each, and mure especially 
as by a magical penna duple r? the excite- 
ment of Msion by sound and the exponents so 
of sound Thus, '*The echoing walks be- 
tween,” may be almost said to leverse the 
fable in tradition of the head of Memnon. 
m the Egyptian statue/ Such may be de- 
servedly entitled the creative words in the as 
world of imagination. 

The second division respects an appaient 
minute adherence to matter-of-fact in chai- 
acter and incidents, a biographical atten- 
tion to probability, and an anxieiif of expla- ao 
nation and retrospect ITndei this head T 
shall deliver, with no feigned diffidence, the 
results of iiiy best reflection on the great 
point of controversy between Mr. Words- 
worth and hiR objectors, namely, on the » 
choice of hia characters I havT already de- 
clared and, I trust, justifled, my utter dissent 
from the mode of argument wdiicb Ins critics 
have hitherto employed. To their question. 
Why did you choose such a chaiacter, or a 40 
character f 10111 such a rank of life Y the poet 
might, 111 my opinion, fairly retort* Why 
with the conception ol my character did you 
make wilful choice of mean or ludicnni*^ 
associations nut furnished bv me, but sup- 45 
phed from your own sickly and fastidious 
feelings t How was it, indeed, probable 
that such aigiimcnts could have any weight 
With an authi»r whoso plan, whose guiding 
pnnei]>le, and iniiin objei^t it was to attack 50 
and subdue that state of association which 
leads 118 to place the chief value on those 
things on wliicli man diffeis from man, and 
to forget or disregard the high dignities, 
which belong to Human Natnie, the sense 55 


^Paradise Lout, 0. 1101 IT 
■ rommon tokoD^ 

* ilouble featber 
^The Btatuo of Mem- 
non, when Rtrnrk by 


the Orst rays of the 
sun, was said to 

S lvc forth a sound 
ke the snapping ot 
a mnsiral string 


and the feehng, which may be, and ought 
to be, found m all ranks t The feelings with 
which, as Christians, we contemplate a mixed 
congregation nsmg or kneehng before their 
common Maker, Mr. Wordsworth would 
have UR entertain at all times, as men, and 
as readers; and by the excitement of this 
lofty, yet pndeless impartiality 111 poetry, 
he might hope to have eucouiaged us con- 
tinuance in real life Tbe piaise of good 
men be his* In leal life, and, I trust, even 
m my imagination, I honui a viituous and 
wise man, without rcfeience to the presence 
or absence of ai titicial adv^antages Whether 
111 the person of an aimed baron, a lauielled 
bard, or of an old pedlar, or still older leech- 
gatheier, the same qualities of head and 
heart mnsl claim tbe same icverence And 
even in poetry I am not conscious that I hav v 
ever suffered my feelmgs to be disturbed 01 
offended by anv thoughts 01 images which 
the poet himself has not presented. 

But yet I object, nev’ertheless, and for tin* 
foll(»wiug reasons First, because the object 
in view, as an immediate object, belongs to 
the moral philosopher, and would be pur- 
sued, not only more appropriately, but m 
my opinion with far grentei jirobahility of 
success, in sermons or moinl essays, than 111 
an elevated poem It seems, indeed, to de- 
stroy the main fundamental distinction, not 
finly betwreen a poem and prose, but even 
lietween philosophy and w’orks of fiction, 
inasmuch as it proposes truth for its imme- 
diate object, mstead of pleasure. Now till 
tbe blessed time shall come, when truth itselt 
shall be pleasure, and both shall be so united, 
ns to be distmguishable in words only, not 
in feehng, it will remain the poet’s office 
to proceed upon that state of association, 
w*hich actually exists as general ; mstead of 
attempting first to make it what it ought to 
be, and then to let the pleasure follow. But 
here is unfortunately a small hifsteion- 
proteron * For the communication of pleas- 
iive is the introductory means by which alone 
the poet must expect to moralize his lenders 
Secondly though I weie to admit, foi a 
moment, this argument to be grouiiiUess * yet 
bow is the moial effect to be jirodticfed, by 
merely attaching the name of some low pro- 
fession to poweis w'hicli are least likely, and 
to qualities which are assurCilly not more 
likely, to be found in itY The poet, speak- 
ing in his own person, may at once delight 
and improve us by sentiments which teach 
UR the independence of goodness, of wisdom, 
and even of genius, on the favors of fortune. 
> An Inversion of the logical order 
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And having made a due reverence before the 
throne of Antonine, he may bow with equal 
awe before Epictetus among his fellow- 
slaves— 

and rejoice 6 

In the plain presence of his digmty ^ 

Who IS not at once delighted and improved, 
when the Poet Wordsworth himself exclaims, 



The vlBlou and the faculty divine, 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verhe. 

Nor having eer, as life advancetl, been led 
Bv circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favored beings. 

All but a scattered few, uve out their time, 
Husbanding that which they poaaesa within, 15 
And go to the grave, nnthonght of. Strongest 
minds 

Are often those of whom the noisy wcnrld 
Hears least * 


To use a colloquial phrase, such senlimenis, 
in such language, do one’s heart good; » 
though I, for my part, have not the fullest 
faith in the truth of the observation. On 
the contrary, I believe the instances to be 
exceedingly rare ; and should feel almost as 
strong an objection to introduce such a char- ff 
acter in a poetic fiction, as a pair of black 
swans on a lake, in a fancy lan^ape. When 
I think how many, and how much better 
books than Homer, or even than Herodotus, 
Pindar, or iEschylus, could have read, are to 
in the power of almost every man, in a coun- 
try where almost every man is instructed to 
read and write ; and how restless, how diffi- 
cultly hidden, the powers of genius are; and 
yet find even in situations the most favor- to 
able, according to Mr. Wordsworth, for the 
formation of a pure and poetic language— 
in situations which ensure familiarity with 
the grandest obj'ects of the imagination— but 
one Bums, among the shepherds of Scotland, 40 
and not a single poet of humble life among 
those of English lakes and mountains, I con- 
clude, that Poetic Genius is not only a very 
delicate, but a very rare plant 
But be this as it may; the feeling«i with 46 
which / 


I think of Chatterton, the marvellotii boy. 

The sleepleiB loul, that perlibed in hie pride. 
Of Bnrne. that walk'd in glory and in Joy 
Behind hie plough, upon the iDonntaln-eidc,*- - 


are widely different from those with which 
I ghould read a poem, where the author, hav- 
ing occasion for the character of a poet and 
a philosopher in the fable of his narration, 
has diosen to make him a chimney-sweeper; 
and then, in order to remove all doubts on 


60 


the subject, had mvented an account of his 
birth, parentage, and education, with all the 
strange and fortunate accidents which had 
concurred m making him at once poet, phi- 
losopUer, and sweep! Nothing but biogra- 
phy can justify this. If it m admissible 
even in a novel, it must be one in the manner 
of De Foe’s, that were meant to pass for 
histories, not in the manner of Fielding’s: 
m The Life of Moll Flanders, or Colonel 
Jack, not in a Tom Jones, or even a Joseph 
Andrews. Mnch less, then, can it be legiti- 
mately introduced in a poem, the characters 
of which, amid the strongest individualiza- 
tion, must still remain representative. The 
precepts of Horace,^ on this point, are 
grounded on the nature both of poetry and 
of the human mind They are not more per- 
emptory, than wise and pnident. For, in the 
first plaee, a deviation from them pe^lexes 
the reader’s feelings, and all the oireum- 
staiices which are feigned in order to make 
such accidents less improbable, divide and 
disquiet his faith, rather than aid and sup- 
port it Spite of all attempts, the fiction will 
ap}>ear, and unfortunately not as fictitious 
but as false. The reader not only knows that 
the sentiments and language are the poet’s 
own, and his own, too, in his artificial char- 
acter, as poet ; but by the fruitless endeavors 
to make him think the contrary, he is not 
even suffered to forget it. The effect is sim- 
ilar to that produced by an epic poet, when 
the fable and the characters are derived from 
Scripture histo^, as in The Messiah of 
Klopstock, or in Cnmberiand’s Calvary: 
and not merely suggested by it as in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. That illusion, 
contradistinguished from delusion, that neg- 
ative faith, which simply permits the images 
presented to work by their own force, with- 
out either denial or affirmation of their real 
existence by the judgment, is rendered im- 
possible by their immediate neighborhood to 
words and facts of known and absolute 
truth. A faith which transcends even his- 
toric belief must absolutely put out this 
mere poetic analogon* of faith, as Ibe sum- 
mer sun is said to extinguish our honsdiold 
fires, when it shines fnll upon them. What 
would otherwise have bera yielded to as 
pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting false- 
hood. ^e effect pranced in this latter case 
by the solemn belief of the reader, is in a 
less degree brought about in the instances to 
whidi I have been objecting^ by the baffled 
attempts of the author to maks him believe. 

s Bm ble An PosUeu f Poetic Art), 148 ff. 
■anslofae 


i The Emmrston, 1, 76 
• The Ercoreionj 1. 77 IT. 

^Bcsolution and Independence, 48 ff. (p. 884). 
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Add to all the foregoing the seeming use- 
lessness both of the project and of the anec- 
dotes from which it is to derive support. Is 
there one woid, for instance, attributed to 
the pedlar in The Excursion, charactenstic b 
of a pedlar f one sentiment that might not 
more plausibly, even without the aid of an> 
ju'eviouH explanation, have pioceeded from 
any wise and benelicent old man, of a rank 
or profession in which the language of learn- lo 
nig and reiinement are natural and to be* 
expectedf Need the rank have been at all 
particulaiized, wheie nothing follows which 
the knowledge of that rank is to explain oi 
Illustrate t when on the contrary this inf or- ifi 
mation renders the man 's language, feelings, 
sentiments, and iiifoi mation a nddle, which 
must itself lie sohed by episodes of anec- 
dote? Finally, when this, and this alone, 
could lime induced a genuine poet to in- so 
weave in a poem (»i the loftiest stvle, and on 
subjects the loftiest and of most universal 
inteiest, such minute matters of fact, (not 
unlike those fuinished for the obituary of 
a maganne by the inends of some obscure K 
** ornament of society lately deceased*’ in 
some obscure town,) as 

Amonfr the htlln of \tho1 he wan bom ; 

There, ou a Hiiiail hereditary farm. 

An unprodiiothe Hllp «»f rugged giniind. 

Ilia fnllior daelt , anci dha In po\ert^ 

While li«s slio«>e losh tuitune I refracH*. 

The ioung<st of tliiu m»us, «as \et a lial»e, 

A little one — iin< oii<o Iouh of their loss 
Rut ore he had outgioan liU infant da\M 
lIlH widowed motliei, for u aecond mate. 

EspouMod the tenrher of the \l11age srhiiol . 

Who on her offspring aealuuah liehtimed 85 

Needful Inatruttion 

From hla sixth vonr the hov of whom 1 apeak, 

111 Hunimer tendod cattle ou the hills. 

Rut, through the Ini lenient and the perilous diu^ 

Of long ( out inning winter, he reimlied 

To hla Hte|i-fatlier*a Hphool.i eti ^ 

For all the admirable passages mtei posed 
111 this nanatioii, might, with trilling altera- 
tions, have been far moie appropnatel.v, and 
uith iar greater VTinsimilitude. told of a 
[>oet 111 the chai acter of a poet , and without 45 
inclining another defect ^hicli 1 shall now 
mention, and a sntficienl illustration ot 
which w’lll have lioon here anticijiated 

Thud, an undue predilection foi the 
(Jramaiiv fonii in certain poems, fiom which 50 
one or other of two evils result Either the 
thoughts and diction aie different fioiii that 
of the poet, and then there arises an incon- 
gniity of style, or they are the same and 
indistingnishahle, and then it presents a spe- 55 
cies of ventriloquism, where two are repre- 
sented as talking, while in tnith one man 
only speaks. 

1 The EecMrafoii, 1, lOS ff 


The fourth class of defects is closely con- 
nected with the former; but yet are such as 
arise likewise from an intensity of feelmg 
disproportionate to such knowledge and 
value of the objects desenhed, as can be 
fairly anticipated of men m general, even 
of the most cultivated classes, and with 
which theiefoie tew only, and those few 
particulaily ciicunistaii(*ed, can be sujiposed 
to sympathize In this class, 1 comprise 
occasional prolixity, repetition, and an ^dy- 
ing, instead of piogiession, of thought A** 
instances, see pages 27, 28,^ and 6^ of tlu 
Poems, Vol 1 , and the first eighty lines nl 
the Sixth Book of The Eicuiswin 

Fifth and last; thoughts and images lo«> 
great for the subject This is an appnixi- 
ination to what niiglit be called mental bom- 
bast, as distingnislied from verbal foi, as 
in the latter there is a dispiopoition of the 
expressions to the thoughts, so in tins there 
IS a disproportion ot thought to the ciicum- 
stance and occasion Thih, bv the bye, is a 
fault of which none hut a man ot genius i*- 
capable. It is the nwkw ai dnesK and streimt h 
of Hercules with the distaff of Omphale. 

Jt is a well-known fact that bright coloi^ 
in motion both make and leave the sliongesi 
impiessioos on the eye Nothing is moie 
likely too, than that a v^nid image oi visnni 
spectrum, thus originated, may become the 
link of association in lecalhng the feelings 
and images that had accompanied the orig- 
inal impression But iT \ic desciibe this in 
such lines as 


They Hash upon that Inward eyo, 

W'hich la the AiIhs of holltiicle 

in what words shall wo describe the j’oy of 
leiiospection, when the images and virtuoii'^ 
actions of a whole well-spent life pass be- 
fore that conscience w’hich is indeed the 
%nward eve which is indeed ‘W/ic hhss oi 
voZr/nJcf ” Assuredly we seem to sink most 
abruptly, not to say bin lesqnely. and almo'^l 
as ill a medley, from this couplet to— 

And then mv heart with plea rare fills, 

Vnd dances a 1th the dalTodiN 

Vol T, p. .120 


The second instance is fioni Vol II , page 
12,^ where the poet, having gone out for a 
day’s tom of pleasnie, meets early in the 
inommg with a knot of Gipsies, who hn<1 
pitched their blanket-tents and straw-beds, 
together with their children and asses, in 


» Aneceoif for Fathers, 

■ Thla page of vol. 1 la 
*/ Wandvred Lonely U a Cloud, 21 22 (p 295), 
« Gipsies. 
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some field by the roadside. At the close of 
the day on his return our tourist found them 
m the same place. ^ ' Twelve hours^’’ says he, 

Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours are gone, 
while i 

Have been a traveller under open skj. 

Much witnessing of change and cheer, 

Vet as 1 left I mid them here 1 

Whereat the ]>oet, without seemmg to re- 
flect that the pooi tawny wanderers might 
probably have been tramping for weeks to- 
gether through ixiad and lane, over moor and 
mountain, and consequently must have been 
right glad to rest themselves, their children 
and cattle, for one whole day; and overlook- 
ing the obvious truth, that such repose might 
be quite as necessary for them, as a walk of 
the same contimiance was pleasing or health- 
ful for the moie fortunate poet; expresses 
his indignation in a senes of lines, the dic- 
tion and imagery of which would have been 
rather above, than below the mark, had they 
been applied to the immense empire of 
China improgressive for thirty centimes: 


that age 9i'phtlo8opherf In what sense does 
he read '^the eternal deep t” In what sense 
is he declared to be ** forever haunted** 
the Supreme Beingf or so inspired as to 
S deserve the splendid titles of a miahty 
prophet, a blessed seerf By reflection f by 
knowledge f by conscious intuition f or by 
any form or modification of consciousness T 
These would be tidings indeed; but such as 
10 would presuiipose an immediate revelation 
to the inspi^ communicator, and require 
miracles to authenticate his inspiration 
Children at this age give us no such infor- 
mation of themselves; and at what time 
m were we dipped in the Lethe, which has pro- 
duced such utter oblnion of a state so god- 
like t There are many of IIS that still possess 
some I'emembrances, more or less distmct, 
respecting themselves at six yeais old ; pity 
90 that the worthless straws only should float, 
while treasures, compared with which all the 
iiiines of Golconda and Mexico were but 
straws, should be absorbed by some unknown 
gulf into some unknown abyss 
25 But if this be too wild and exorbitant to 


The wcai V Sun lietook hhDs«>]f to reot — 

— Then 1i<iued Ve«por from the fulgent west, 
(lutRhinlng, like a \lHible God, 

The glorious path In which be trod * 

And now, ascending, after one dark hour, 

And one night's diminution of her power, 
Rehold the mhrht^ M<Kin ' this wav 
Kbe looks, as If at them — but thev 
Uegard not her — oh, better wrong and strife, 
Reiter vain deeds or evil than sneb life ^ 

Toe silent rfeavens have goings on 

The stars ha^e tasks • — But thrne have none * 

The last instance of this defect (for I 
know ifo other than these already cited) is 
from the Ode,^ page 351, Vol. II, where, 
speaking of a child, six years’ darling 
of a pigmy size,” he thus addresses lum 

Thou best phllosophei, who vet dost keep 
Thy heritage * Tiion eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep. 
Haunted forever by tne Eternal Mind, — 

Mighty Prophet * Seer blest ' 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are tolling all oar lives to And ! 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Droods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 

A piCMenee which Is not to be put by < 

Now here, not to stop at the daring spirit 
of metaphor which connects the epithets 
**deaf and silent,” with the apostrophized 
eye: or (if we arc to refer it to the preced- 
ing woid, ^^philosopher”) the faulty ud 
equivocal syntax of the passage; and with- 
out examining the propriety of making a 
"master bt ood o’er a slave,” or **the day** 
brood at all; we will merely ask, What does 
all this mean f In what sense is a child of 


be suspected as having been the poet ’s mean- 
ing; if these mysterious gifts, faculties, and 
operations, are not accompanied with con- 
sciousness, who else IS conscious of them^ 
so or how can it be called the child, if it be no 
part of the child’s conscious beiiigY For 
aught I know, the thmkiug Spit it within me 
may be suhstanftally one with the principle 
of life, and of vital operation. For aught 
86 T know, it might be employed as a secondary 
agent in the marvellous organization and 
organic mo^Tments of my body But, surely, 
it would be strange language to say that I 
construct my heart! or that 1 propel the 
40 finer influences through uiy nerves! or that 
7 compress my bram, and draw the curtains 
of sleep round my own eyes ^ Spmoza and 
Behmen were, on different systems, both 
Pantheists; and among the ancients there 
45 were philosophers, teasers of the eh kai 
wAK,^ who not only taught that Ood was 
All, but that this All constituted God Yet 
not even these would confound the part, as a 
part, with the whole, as the whole Nay, in 
00 no system is the distinction between the indi- 
vidual and Ood, between the modification, 
and the one only substance, more sharply 
drawn, than in that of Spinoza. Jacobi in- 
deed relates of Lessing, that, after a conver- 
00 sation with him at the bonne of the poet 
Oleim (the TyrtaBus and Anacreon of the 
German Parnassus) in which conversation 
Lessing bad avowed pnvately to Jacobi his 


^ TnHmaHtmM of Tmmortattfv (jt *UW) iimcand the whol^ (pantheism) 
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reluctance to admit any personal existence 
of the Supreme Being, or the possibMy of 
personality except m a finite Intellect, and 
while they were sittmg at table, a shower of 
rain came on unexpectedly. Gleim expressed s 
ins regret at the eircnrostance, because th^ 
had meant to drink their wine in the garden . 
upon which Lessing, in one of his half- 
earnest, half-joking moods, nodded to Ja- 
cobi, and said, ^^It is Z, perhaps, that am lo 
doing that/* te.j ratfiwi^/— and Jacobi an- 
swei^, **or perhaps I;*' Gleim contented 
himself with staring at them both, without 
askmg for any explanation. 

So with regard to this passage. In what 16 
sense can the magnificent attributes, above 
quoted, be appropriated to a child, which 
wotild not make them equally suitable to a 
bee, or a dog, or a field of com; or even to 
a idiip, or to the wind and waves that propel V 
it? The omnipresent Spirit works equally 
in them, as in the child; and the child is 
equally uncoiibcious of it as they It cannot 
surely be that the four lines immediately 
following are to contain the explanation f 66 

To whom the grave 

Ib hut a lonely boa without the Bensc or sight 

Of day or the warm light, . ^ 

A place of thought where we in waiting lle.^ 

Surely, it cannot be that this wonder- 60 
rousing apostrophe is but a comment on the 
little poem, We are Seven? that the whole 
meaning of the passage is reducible to the 
assertion that a child, who, by the bye, at six 
years old would ha^e been better instructed 86 
in most Chnstiaii families, has no othei no- 
tion of death than that of lying in a daik 
cold place Y And still, 1 hope, not as in a 
place of thought! not the frightful notion 
of lying awake in his grave ^ The analogy 40 
between death and sleep is too simple, too 
natural, to render so horrid a belief possible 
for children ; even had they not been in the 
habit, as all Christian children are, of heat- 
ing the latter term used to express the for- 46 
mer But if the child’s belief be only that 
^^he is not dead, but sleepeth,”^ wheiein 
does it difi^er fioni that of his father and 
mother, or any other adult and instructed 
person Y To form an idea of a thing’s be- 60 
coming nothing, or of nothing becoming a 
thing; is impossible to all finite beings alike, 
of whatever age, and however educated or 
uneducated. Thus it is with splendid para- 
doxes in general. If the words are taken in 66 
the common sense, they conv^ an absurd- 

^ These lines arc found only In the editions of 


ity; and if, in contempt of dictionaries and 
custom, th^ are so mterpreted as to avoid 
the absurdity, the meanmg dwindles into 
some bald truism. Thus you must at once 
understand the words contrary to their com- 
mon import, in order to aiiive at any sense; 
and according to their common import, if 
you are to receive fiom them any feeling of 
sublimity or admiration. 

Though the instances of this defect in 
Mr. Wordsworth’s poems are so few that 
for themselves it would have been scarcely 
just to attract the reader’s attention toward 
them, yet I have dwelt on it, and perhaps 
the more for this veiy reason. Fm beiiicr so 
very few, th^ cannot sensibly detract fiDin 
the reputation of an author who is even 
characterize by the number of profound 
truths in his wntmgs, which will stand the 
severest analysis; and yet few as they aic, 
they are exactly those passages which Ins 
blind admirers would be most likely, and 
best able, to imitate. But Wordswotth, 
where he is indeed Wordsworth, may be 
mimicked by copyists, he may be plundered 
by plagiarists; but he cannot be imitated, 
except by those who are not born to be imi- 
tators. For without his depth of feehim 
and his imaginative power his sense would 
want its vital warmth and peculiarity; and 
without his strong sense, his mysfictsm would 
become mere fog, and dimness! 

To these defects which, as appears by the 
extracts, are only occasional, 1 may oppose, 
with far less fear of encountering the dissent 
of any canchd and intelligent reader, the 
following (for the most part correspondent) 
excellencies First, an austere purity of 
language both grammatically and logically , 
in short a perfect appropriateness of the 
woids to the meaning. Of how high value 
I deem this, and how particularly estimable 
I hold the example at the present day, has 
been already stated and in part, too, the 
reasons on which I ground both the moral 
and intellectual impoitance of habituating 
ourselves to a stnet awuiacy of expiession. 
It IS noticeable how limited an acquaintance 
with the masterpieces ot art will suffice to 
form a correct and even a sensitive taste, 
where none but masterpieces have been seen 
and admired : while, on the other hand, the 
most correct notions, and the widest ac- 
quaintance with the works of excellence of 
all ages and countries, will not perfectly 
secure us against the contagions familiarity 
with the far more numerous offspring of 

1 nfoarophfa Ltferoria, 2 
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taBtelessuebs or of a perverted taste. If his first boyhood to investigate the meaning 

this be the case, as it notoriously is, with the of every word and the reason of its choice 

arts of music and painhng, much more difli- and position, logic presents itself as an old 

cult will it be to avoid the infection of mul- acquaintance under new names, 

tiplied and daily examples in the practice of 5 On some future occasion, more especially 
an art which uses words, and woids only, as demanding such disquisition, I shall attempt 
its mstrumeiits. In poetry, in which eveiy to prove the close connection between verac- 
liiie, every phrase, may pass the oideal of ity and habits of mental accuracy; the bene- 
deliberation and deliberate choice, it is pos- ficial after-effects of verbal precision in the 
Bible, and barely possible, to attam that 10 preclusion of fanaticism, which masters the 
ultimatum which I have ventured to propose feelings more especially by indistinct watch- 

as the infallible test of a blameless style,— words; and to display the advantages which 

namely, its untranslaiahlenesa in woi^s of language alone, at least which language with 

the same language without injury to the incomparably greater ease and certainty 

meaning Be it observed, however, that 1 is than any other means, pi’esents to the in- 
mclude in the meamng of a word not only structor of impressing modes of intellec- 

its correspondent object, but likewise all the tiial energy so constantly, so imperceptibly, 

associations which it recalls. For language and, as it were, by such elements and atoms, 

IS framed to eonvey not the object alone, as to secuie in due time the formation of a 

but likewise the character, mood, and inten- so second nature. When we leflect that the 
tions of the peison who is representing it cultivation ot the judgment is a positive 

In poetiy it ts practicable to preserve the command of the moral law, since the reason 

diction iincoriupted by the affections and can gi\e the ptinnple alone, and the con- 

niisappropnations which promiscuous an- science beats witness only to the motive, 

thorship, and readmg not promiscuous only 86 while the application and effects must dc- 
becuuse il is disproportionately most con- pend on the judgment when we considei 

versant with the compositions of the da>, that the greater ])uit t)f our success and 

have rendcre<l general Yet even to the comfort in life depends on distinguishing 
poet, composmg in his own province, it is the similar fi*om the same, that which is 

an arduous work: and as the result and 80 peculiar in each thing from that which it 
pledge of a watchful good sense, of fine and has in common with others, so as still to 

luminous distinction, and of complete self- select the in(»st piohablc, instead of the 

possession, may justly claim all the honor merely possible or pitsitnclv unfit, we shall 

which belongs to an attainment equally diili- leaiii to >nhie eaniestly and with a practical 

cult and valuable, and the more valuable 86 senoiiraiess a mean, alicndv prepared for 
for being lare. It is at all times the propei us by natuie and sm*ietv, of teaching the 

food of the understanding; but in an age \oiinginiiHl to think well niid wisely by the 

of corrupt eloquence it is both food and same unremembered process ond with the 

antidote same never-foigotten results, as those by 

In prose I doubt whether it be even pos- 40 which it is taught to speak and converse, 
sible to preserve our style wholly unalloyed Now how much waiuier the interest is, bow 

by the vicious phraseology which meets us much more genial the feelings of reality and 

everywhere, from the sermon to ibe news- practicability, and thence how much stronger 

paper, from the harangue of the legislatoi the impulses to imitation are, which a con- 

to the speech from the convivial chair, an- 45 temporan/ writer, and especially a contem- 
iiouncing a toast or sentiment. Our chains porary poet, excites in youth and cnmineno- 

lattle, even while we are complaining ot ing manhood, has been treated of in the 

them. The poems of Boetius rise high in our earlier pages of these sketches ' T have only 

estimation when we compare them With those to add that all the piaise which is due to 

of his contemporaries, as Sidouius Apol- 80 the exertion of such influence for a purpose 
linanus, Ac They might even be referred so important, joined with that which must 

to a purer age, but that the prose in which be claimed for the infrequency of the same 

thgy are set, as jewels mr a crown of lead excellence in the same perfection, belongs 

or iron, betrays the true age of the writer. in full right to Mr. Wordsworth. I am far. 

Much, however, may be effected by educa- 86 however, from denymg that we have poets 
tion. I believe not only from grounds of whose general style possesses the same ex- 
reason, but from having in great measure eellence, as Mr. Moore, Lord Byron, Mr. 

assured myself of the fact by actual thouj^ Bowles, and, in all bis later and more im- 

limited expenence, that, to a youth led from * la discamlDg the Inflaence of Bowles —Chapter 1. 
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portant works, our laurel-honoring Laure- 
ate.^ But there are none in whose works I 
do not appear to myself to find mors excep- 
tions than in those of Wordsworth. Quota- 
tions or specimens would here be wholly out 5 
of place, and must be left for the critic 
who doubts and would invalidate the justice 
of this eulogy so applied. 

The second characteristic excellence of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s work is: a correspondent lo 
weight and sanity of the thoughts and sen- 
timents, won, not from boo^, but from 
the poet’s own meditative observation. They 
are /reek and have the dew upon them 
His muse, at least when in her strength of 
wing, and when she hovers aloft in her 
proper element, 

Makes aadtblp a IlnkM lav of truth, 

Of truth profound a swoet (ontinuoua lu\. 

Mot learnt, but native, her own natural notea ** 20 

Even throughout his smaller poems there 
18 scarcely one which is not rendered valu- 
able by some just and original reflection. 

See page 25, vol. or the two follow- 
ing passages in one of his humblest compo- 
sitions.^ 


and 


O reader * bad you in your mind 
Such atorea aa silent tbouaht can brlns, 
O gentle reader ' you would find 
A tale in every thing ; 


» 


I*ve heard of hearts unkind kind deeds 
With coldness still returning , 

Alas ' the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning , 


or in a still higher strain the six beautiful SB 
quatrains, page 134.^ 


Thus fares it still In our decay 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes awai 
Than what it leaves behind 


The blackbird in the hummei treet». 

The lark upon the hill. 

Let loose their carols when they pleaM>, 
Are quiet when they will. 


40 


And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved ; 

or the sonnet on Buonaparti,^ page 202, 
vol. II; or finally (for a volume would 
bcarce suffice to exhaust the mstances), the 
labt stanza of the poem on the withered 
Celandine,* vol. II, p. 312. 

To be a prodlgars favorite — then, worse truth, 

A miser's penriioner — behold our lot * 

O man ' that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed 
not. 

Both in ies)>ect of this and of the former 
excellence, Mr Wordsworth stnlangly re- 
sembles Samuel Daniel, one of the golden 
waters of our golden Klizabeihan age, now 
most causelesbly neglected Samuel Daniel, 
whose diction beais no mark of lime, no 
distmction of age, which has been, and as 
long as our language shall last, will be so 
far the language ot the today and forevei, 
ds that it IS more intelligible to us than the 
tiansitory fashions of our own particulai 
age A similar praise is due to his senti- 
ments. No frequency of peiusal can de- 
prive them of their fieshness Nor though 
they are brought into the full daylight of 
every reader’s compiehension, yet are they 
drawn up from depths which few in anj 
age are privileged to visit, into which few 
in any age have courage or inclination to 
descend If Mr Wordsworth is not equally 
with Daniel alike intelligible to all readers 
of average understanding in all passages of 
his works, the comparative difficulty does 
not arise fiom the greater impunty of the 
ore, but from the nature and uses of the 
metal. A poem is not necessarily obscure 
because it does not aim to be popular It is 
enough if a work be perspicuous to those 
for whom it is written, and 

Pit audience find, though few ^ 


With Nature never do fheg wage 
A foolleh strife , they see _ 

A happy youth, and their old age 
Ii beautinil and free ' 

But we are preaied bv heavy lawn , 
And often glad no more, 

We wear a face of Joy, because 
We have been glad of yore 


If there Is one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth. 

The household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth 


To the Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
4S taht^ from Recollections of Early Child- 
hood the poet might have pieflxed the lines 
which Dante addresses to one of his own 
Oanzoni— 


C'ansone 1* credo, che eaianno tndl 
Color, che tua raglone intendan bene, 
Tanto lor sei fatlcoso I'd alto * 

O Ivric song, there will be few, I think 
Who may thy Import understand aright 
Thou art for them so arduouh and so high ' 


My days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

* Bonthey. 

■Coleridi^, To a OentleaiOH. S8-59 (p. 8 Cr>) 
> atar>Oasers, St .S-6 

• The FouniaiH (p 240) 


But the ode was intended for such readers 
60 only as had been aocustomed to watdi the 


* / <7rf0te<lfor Bnonaparti (p 28.V) 
- The Bmaa Csiandiiie. 


' Paradise itost, 7, SI 
* n Coniivio, 2, Cansone Prima 
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flux and reflux of their inmost nature, to 
venture at times into the twilight realms of 
consciousness, and to feel a deep interest m 
modes of mmost being, to which th^ know 
that the attributes of time and space are 6 
mappbcable and alien, but which yet can 
not be conveyed, save m symbols of time and 
space. For such readers the sense is suffi- 
ciently plam, and they will be as little dis- 
posed to charge Mr. Wordsworth with be- ^ 
heving the Platonic pre-existence, in the 
ordmary mterpretation of the wo^s, as I 
am to believe that Plato himself ever meant 
or taught it. 

HoWA 5i tfir' AyKd- ^ 

rof Axia fiikii 
frSor ixrl ^ofiirpas 

9VP€Tounp is 
^ r6 wip tpftifpiup 
Xar/fec 6 troX- 

Xa etSUn ^va, 

/lafiSpra dkXdfipot 
irayyXtpatruL, xipaxes As, 

Axpopra yapCerw 
Aiit vpif ipPiX^ Setovi 


Third (and wherein he soars far above 
Daniel), the sinewy strength and onginahty 
of single lines and paragraphs : the frequent 
eunoaa fehcitas^ of his diction, of which 1 
need not here give specimens, having antici- ^ 
pated them in a preceding page. This 
beauty, and as eminently charactenstic of 
Wordbuorth’s poetiy, his rudest assailants 
have felt themselves compelled to acknowl- 
edge and admire ® 

Fourth, the perfect tnitli of nature in 
his images and descriptions as taken nnme- 
diatelv from nature, and proving a long and 
genial intimacy with the spirit which gives 
the physiognomic expression to all the works ^ 
of nature Like a green field reflected in a 
calm and perfectly transparent lake, the 
image is distinguished from the reality onl> 
by its greater softness and lustre Like the 
moisture or the polish on a pebble, ^ius 3R 
neither distorts nor false-colors its objects . 
but on the contrary brings out many a vein 
and many a tint, which escape the eye of 
common observation, thus raising to the 
rank of gems what had been often kicked ^ 
away by the hurrying foot of the traveller 
on the dusty high road of custom 


IT hflvp many awift mlbBlleg Within the quiver 
under mv arm that apeak to those who under- 
stand, but for the multitude they need tnter- 
pretera Wise is he who knows manv ihlnas d\ 
nature but thogp who have learned, ravenona 
In their loquacitv, like crows chatter Idly 
against the divine bird of Zeus — Pindar, Olpm 
ptaM Odea, 2, 91 ff (Tenberg ed > 
vpBlnstaklnir happiness 


Let me refer to the whole desenption df 
bkatmg, vol. I, page 42 to 47,' especially to 
the lines 


Bo tbrongh the darknesa and the cold ne flea, 
And not a voice was Idle with the din 
Meanwhile the preciMcea rang aloud , 

The leaflesH trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like Iron , while the distant hillb 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy, not unnotiied, while the starb 
Rastward were sparkling clear, and in the wevt 
The orange sky of evening died away 


Or to the poem on The Green lAwnet, vol 
h P&gc 244. What can be more accurate 
yet more lovely than the two concluding 
stanzas? 


f’pon >on tuft of hazel trees. 

That twinkle to the gusty breeze 
Behold him perched in ecstasleb, 

Yet beemlng still to hover , 

There ' where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his bark and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings. 
That rover him all over 


While thus before my eyes he gleamh, 

A brother of the leaves he seems , 

When in a moment forth be teems 
His little song in gubhes 
As if It pleased him to disdain 
\Dd mock the form which he did feign 
While be was dancing with the train 
Of leaveb among the himhes 


Or the description of the blue-cap, and 
of the noontide silence, page 284,^ or the 
poem to the cuckoo, page 299,^ or, lastly 
though I miglit mult]))ly tlie references In 
ten times the number, to the fioera, so com- 
pletely Wordsworth eonimencing 

TliriH' jears she grew in bun and shower — 


Fifth, a meditative pathos, a union of 
deep and subtle tboiiglit with sensibility, 
a sympathy with man as man , the sympatln 
indeed of a rontemplator, rather than .i 
fellow-sufferer or co-mate (spectator, haufi 
partfcepa*), but of a conteroplator, from 
whose view no difference of rank conceal^ 
the sameness of the nature; no injuries of 
wmd or weather, or toil, or even of igm»- 
rance, wholly disguise the human face di- 
vine. The superscription and tlie image of 
the Creator still remain legible to htm undci 
the daik lines with which guilt or calamity* 
had cancelled or cross-barr^ it. Here the 
man and the poet lose and find themselves 
in each other, the one as glorified, the latfei 
as substantiated. In this mild and philo- 
sophic pathos, Wordsworth appears to me 
without a compeer. Such as he ta: so he 


' Ixlluenoa of Vatural Objevia (The Prelude, l, 
401-63 p 24S> 

* The Kitten and Fallen Leavea 

' The one written In 1804 (p 294) 

* H looker-on, not e partaker 
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writes^ See voL I 9 pages 134 to 136,^ or that 
most affecting oomposition. The AffUcUon 

of Margaret of , pages 165 to 

168, which no mother, and, if 1 may judge 
by my own ezpenence, no parent can read 6 
without a tear. Or turn to that genuine 
lync, in the former edition, entity The 
Mad Mother,^ pages 174 to 178, of which 
1 cannot refrain from quoting two of the 
stanzas, both of them for their pathos, and 10 
the former of the fine transition m the two 
concluding lines of the stanza, so expre8&i\e 
of that deranged state in which, from the 
increased sensibility, the sufferer’s atten- 
tion IS abruptly drawn off by every trifle, ifi 
and m the same instant plucked back again 
by the one despotic thought, brmging home 
with it, by the blending, fusing power of 
Imagmaiion and Passion, the alien object 
to which it had been so abruptly diverted, 
no longer an alien but an ally and an inmate. 

Ruck, little babe, oh mich aaain * 

It cof>l8 my blood , It cooN m; brain ; 

Thy llM, I feel them, baby ' they 
Draw from my heart the pain away 
Oh ' preaa me with thy little hand ; 

It loosens something at my chest: 

About that tight and deadly band 
1 feel thv little Angers prest 
The bri^ese 1 see is in the tree * 

It comes to cool my babe and me. 

Thy father cares not for me breast, 

’TIh thine, K^eet babj, there to rest; 

TIh all thine own — and If its hue 
Re changed, that was so fair to view, 

Tis fair enough for thee, iny doee ! 

My beauty, little child, is Aomn, 

But thou wilt ]|ye with me in love ; 

And what if my poor cheek be brown? 

Tis well for me, thou canst not see 
Uow pale and i^an it else would be. 


I shall select a few examples as most 
obviously mamfestmg this faculty; but if 1 
should ever be fortunate enough to render 
my analysis of Imagination, its origin land 
characters, thoroughly intelligible to the 
reader, he will scaieely open on a page of 
this poet’s works without recognizmg, more 
or less, the presence and the influences ot 
this faculty. 

From the poem on the Tew Trees, vol. I, 
page 303, 304. 

But worthlor still of note 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove . 

Huge trunks * — and each particular trunk a 
growth 

Of Intertwisted Abres serpentine 
ITp-colling, and Inveterateiy convolved^ — 

Not uninformed with pbantShy, and looks 
That threaten the profane , — a pillared shade, 

I. pon whose grassless Aoor of red-brown hue, 

By sbeddings from the pinal umbrage tinged 
Perennially — beneath whose sable roof 

Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing beiries^nostly snapra 
May meet at noontide Frar and trembling Hope, 
Kllencp and Forehlght , Death, the skeleton. 

And Time, the hbadow , there to celebrate. 

As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of moshv stone, 

1 nited worship , or id mute repose 
To lie, and linen to the mountain Oood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost ca^es 

The effect of the old man’s figure in the 
poem of Resolution and Independence, vol 

II, page 33 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The old man's shape, and K|>eerh, all troubled 
me 

In my mind's eve I seemed to see him pace 
About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and sileutlj 


Last, and pre-eminently, I challenge for art 
this poet the gift of Iniagiiiatioii in the 
highest and strictest sense of the word. In 
the play of fancy, Wordsworth, to my 
feelingb, is not always graceful, and souie- 
times recMiiidite The likenebs is occasionally 
too strange, oi demands too peculiar a point 
of view, or is buch ah appears the cieature 
of predetermined research, rather than 
spontanecMis presentation. Indeed, his fancy 
seldom displays itself as mere and uninod- s.*} 
ifled fancy. But in imaginative powei he 
stands nearest of all modem writers to 
Shakespeare and Milton , and yet in a kind 
perfectly unborrowed and his own. To em- 
ploy his own words, which are at once an 40 
instance and an illustration, he does indeed 


Or the 8th,^ 9th,s 19th, > 26th, « 31st,*^ and 
33rd,* in the collection of ^miscellaneous 
sonnets— the sonnet on the subjugation ol 
Switzerland,^ page 210, or the last ode," 
from which I especially select the two fob 
30 lowing stanzas or paragraphs, pages 349 
to 350. 

Our birth U but a alcpp and a forgetting . 

The Roul that rises with ns, oar life's star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afftr 
Not in entire forgetful neas, 

\nd not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing rlonds of glory do we come 
From God, who is onr home 
Heaven Ilea about ns in oar inCanev ' 

Shades of the priRon-houae begin to close 
Upon the growing boy , 

But be beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He It in his Joy t 


to all thoughts and to all objects— 

add the gleam. 

The light that never wae, on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the poet's draam ■ 

^ *TiM BoM That Borne Have Died fer Lore (p 878) 

* Later entitled Her Epee are WU4 (p. 220) 

* Rtosiae Btaneae Baggeeted by a JHcfare of Peeir 

Ooette, 14-16 (p. 297) 


1 IV here lAee the Land? 

* Frm ae a Drooos’s Bpe 
O If oantain Btrcam, 

* Componed Upon Weetminefer Brldpe (p 285) 

■ Mefhoupht I Bow the Footetepe of a Throne 

•It ie a Beauteous Bveaing, Calm and Free (p. 
286) 

^Thought of a Bfiion on ike Bahfugnfion of 
<p 805) 

* Intimaftone of ImmorfeUtg (p 808) 
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The jonth who deily fnrther from the Bait 
Mnat tmyd, still is Natere’s 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives It die away. 

And fade into the light of common day 

And pages 352 to 354 of the same ode. 

O joy f that in onr embers 
Ih something that doth live. 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive * 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest: 

With new-hedged hope still antterlng in his 
breast* — 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 

But for those obstinate questloninga 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanlshings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing anrpriaed ' 

But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may. 

Are vet the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing , 

Uphold ns — cherish — and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments In the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake * 
To perish never ; 

Which neither listlessneas, nor mad endeavor. 
Nor man nor boy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with Joy, 

Can utterly abolish or octroy * 

Hence, in a season of calm weather. 

Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal aea 
Which brought ns hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, — 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

And since it would be unfair to conclude 
with an extract which, though highly char- 
acteristic, must yet, from the nature of the 
thoughts and the subject, be interesting or 
perhaps intelligible, to but a limited num- 
ber of readers, I will add, from the poet's 
last published work, a passage equally 
Wordsworthian,^ of the beauty of which, and 
of the imaginative power displayed therein, 
there can be but one opinion, and one feel- 
ing. See White Doe, page 5. 

Fast the church-yard fills ; — anon 
I^k again and they all are gone : 

The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak * 

And scarcely have they disappeared 
Brp the prelusive hymn Is heard : — 
with one consent the people rejoice^ 

Filling the church with a lofty voice ^ 

They sing a service which they fe^ * 

For *tls the snn-rlse now of seal ; 

And faith and hope are ip their prime 
In great Elisa’s golden time 

A moment ends the fervent din. 

And all is hushed, without and withla ; 

For though the priest, more tranquilly, 

Itedtw ^ holjr HtnfSrr. -•““v. 

The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 

When soft '—the dusky trees between. 


And down the path tbrougb the open green, 

J rbere is no living thing to be seen: 

nd through yon gateway, where is fbund. 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod. 

Towards the very house of God ; 

Comes gliding In with lovely gleam. 

Comes gliding in serene and slow. 

Soft and silent as a dream. 

A solitary doe t 

White she is as Uly of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven 
And she Is left alone In heaven 1 
Or like a ship some gentle day 
In sunshine saillim far away — 

A glittering ship tnat hath the plain 
Of Mean for her own domain. 


What harmonious pensive dianges 
Wait upon her as she rangw 
Round and through this pDe of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 

Now a step or two her wi 
Is through space of open . 

Where the enamored sunn. 

Brightens her that was so 1 , 

Now doth a delicate shadow l 
F alls upon her like a breath. 

From some lofty arch or wall. 

As she pas s e s underneath ^ 


The following analogy will, I am appre- 
hensive, appear dim and fantastic, but in 
reading Bartram’s TraneU I could not help 
i transcribing the following lines as a sort of 
allegory, or connected simile and metaphor 
of Wordsworth’s intellect and genius — 
'^The soil is a deep, rich, dark mould, on 
a deep stratum of tenacious clay;^ and that 
30 on a foundation of rodn, iSbidi often 
break through both strata, Uf ting their backs 
above the surface. The trees which chiefly 
grow here are the gigantic black oak, mag- 
nolia grandiflora, frazimus excelsior, pla- 
30 tane, and a few stately tulip treea.”* What 
Mr. Wordsworth will produce, it is not for 
me to prophecy: but I could pronounce 
with the liveliest convictions what he is 
capable of producing. It is the First 
m Obnuinb Philosophic Poem. 

The preceding criticism will not I am 
aware, avail to overcome the prejuoicea of 
those who have made it a business to attack 
and ridicule Mr. Wordsworth ’s compo^ons. 
B Truth and prudence might be imagined as 
concentric circles. The poet may perhaps 
have passed b^ond the latter, but he has 
conflned himself far within the bounds of 
ttie former, in designating these critics as 
sc too petulant to be passive to a genuine poet, 
and too feeble to grapple with himj ''men 
of palsied imag^ations, in whose mmds all 
healthy action is languid;— who, therefore, 
feed as flie many direct them, or with the 


* The White Doe of BglMoss^ 

* Trooelt tSro* North ondBouikCaromim omd the 

Ohorohee Obaalfg (1792), p. 86 
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many aie greedy after vicious provoca- 
tives.**' 

Let not Mr. Wordsworth be charged with 
having exprrased himself too mdignantly, 
till the wantonness and the systematic and 6 
malignant perseverance of the aggressions 
have been taken into fair consideration. 1 
myself heard the commander-m-chief' of 
this manly warfare make a boast of his 
private admiration of Wordsworth’s genius. 10 
I have heard him declare that whoever came 
into hiR room would probably find the 
Lyncal Ballads lying open on his table, and 
that (speaking exclusively of those written 
by Mr. Woi^sworth himself) he could 10 
nearly repeat the whole of them by heart 
Bui a Review, in order to be a saleable 
article, must be personal, sharp, and pointed • 
and, since then, the poet has made himself, 
and with himself all who were, or were sup- so 
posed to be, Ins friends and admirers, the 
ob 3 eot of the critic’s revenge— -how t by 
having spokeu of a i^ork so conducted 
in the terms which it deserved! I once 
heard a clergyman in boots and buckskin S 
avow that he would cheat his own father tn 
a horse A moral system of a similar nature 
seems to have been adopted by too many 
anonymous critics. As we used to say at 
school, in reviewing they maA^c bemg rogues : 80 
and he who complains is to be laughed at 
for his Ignorance of the game. With the 
pen out of their hand they are honorable 
men. They exert indeed power (which is 
to that of the injured party who should 15 
attempt to expose their glanng perversions 
and misstatements, as twenty to one) to 
write down, and (where the author’s circum- 
stances permit) to impoverish the man, 
whose learning and genius they themselves 40 
in private have repeatedly admitted. They 
knowingly strive to make it impossible for 
the man even to publish any future work 
without exposmg himself to all the wretch- 
edness of debt and embarrassment But 45 
this IS all tn their vocation; and, bating what 
they do in their vocation, **who can say that 
black 18 the white of their eyeV* 

So much for the detractors from Words- 
worth’s merits. On the other hand, much BO 
as I might wish for their fuller sympathy, 

I dare not flatter myself that the fi^om 
with which I have declared my opinions 
concerning both his theory and his defects, 
most of which are more or less connected m 
with his theory, either as cause or eflFect, 
will be satisfactni-y or pleasing to all the 

* Bsrqv, ftupplemrnfarv to the Preface 
■ Joffrpv 


p<Mt’s admirers and advocates. More mdis- 
crimmate than mine their admiration may 
be: deeper and more smeere it cannot be 
But I have advanced no opinion either for 
praise or censure, other than as texts mtro- 
ductory to the reasons which compel me to 
form it. Abo\e all, 1 was fully convmced 
that such a criticism was not only wanted, 
but that, if executed with adequate ability, 
it must conduce, m no mean degree, to Mi. 
Wordsworth’s reputation His fame be- 
longs to another age, and can neithei be 
accelerated nor retarded How small the 
proportion of the defects are to the beauties, 
I have repeatedly declared, and that no one 
of them originates in deficiency of poetic 
genius. Had they been more and greater, 
1 slionld still, as a fnend to his literary 
character m the present age, consider aii 
analytic display of them as pure gam; if 
only it removed, as surely to all reflecting 
mmds even the foregomg analysis must ha\e 
removed, the strange mistake, so slight 1> 
grounded, yet so widely and industnously 
propagated, of Mr. Woidsworth’s turn for 
simplicity! I am not half as much irritated 
by hearing his enemies abuse him for vul- 
ganty of style, subject, and conception, as 
I am disgusted with the gilded side of the 
same meaning, as displayed by sonic affected 
admirers, with whom he is, forsooth, a 

sweet, simple poet!” and so natural, that 
little master Charles and his younger sister 
are so charmed with them, that they play 
at ^^Ooody Blake,” or at ”Johnny and 
Betty Foyl” 

Were the collection of poems, published 
with these biographical sketches, important 
enough (which I am not vain enough to 
believe) to deserve such a distinction, even 
as I have done, so would I be done unto. 

CHABACTERIBTICS OF SHAK8- 
PEABE’S DRAMAS 
1818 1836 

In lectures of which amusement forms a 
large part of the object, there are some 
peculiar difficulties. The architect places 
his foundation out of sight, and the musi- 
cian tunes his instrument before he makes 
his appearance ; but tlie lecturer has to tiy 
his chords in the presence of the assembly, 
an operation not likely, indeed, to produce 
much pleasure, but yet indispensably neces- 
sary to a right understanding of the subject 
to developed. 

Poetry in essence is as familiar to bar- 
barous as to civilized nations. The Lap- 
lander and the savage Indian are cheered by 
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it as well as the inhabitants of London and 
Pans; its spint takes up and ineorporates 
surrounding materials, as a plant clothes 
itself with soil and climate, whilst it exhib- 
its the workmg of a vital pnnciple within 
independent of all accidental circumstances. 
And to judge with fairness of an author’s 
works, we ought to distinguish what is m- 
ward and essential from what is outward 
and circumstantial. It is essential to poetiy 
that it be simple, and appeal to the elements 
and pnmaiy laws of our nature; that it be 
sensuous, and by its imagery elicit truth at 
a flash ; that it be impassioned, and be able 
to move our feelings and awaken our affec- 
tions. In comparing different poets with 
each other, we should inquire which have 
brought mto the fullest play our imagina- 
tion and our reason, or have created the 
greatest excitement and produced the com- 
pletest harmony. If we consider great e\- 
quisiteness of language and sweetness of 
metre alone, it is impossible to deny to Pope 
the character of a delightful writer; but 
whether he be a poet, must depend upon 
our definition of the word ; and, doubtless, 
if every thing that pleases be poetiy, 
Pope’s satires and epistles must be poetry 
This I must say, that poetiy, as distin- 
guished fiom other modes of composition, 
does not rest in metre, and that it is not 
poetry, if it make no appeal to our passions 
or our imagination. One character belongs 
to all true poets, that they write from a 
principle within, not ongmating in any 
thing without; and that the true poet’s 
work in its form, its shapings, and its modi- 
fications, is distmguisbed from all other 
worte that assume to belong to the e\m of 
poetry, as a natural from an artificial 
flower, or as the mimic garden of a child 
from an enamelled meadow. In the former 
the flowers are broken from their stems and 
stuck into the ground; they are beautiful 
to the eye and flagrant to the sense, but 
their colors soon fade, and their odor is 
transient as the smile of the planter, while 
the meadow may be visited again and again 
with renewed delight; its beauty is innate 
in the soil, and its bloom is of the freshness 
of nature 

The next ground of critical judgment, and 
point of comparison, will be as to how far 
a given poet has b^n influenced by acci- 
dental circumstances. As a living poet must 
surely write, not for the ages past, but for 
that m which he lives, and those which are 
to follow, it is, on the one hand, natural 
that he should not violate, and on the other. 


necessary that he should not depend on, the 
mere manners and modes of his day. See 
bow little does Shakspeare leave us to re- 
gret that he was bom m his particular age ! 

5 The gieat era in modem times was what is 
called the Restoration of Letters, the ages 
precedmg it are called the dark ages; but 
it would be more wise, perhaps, to call them 
the ages in which we were in the dark It 

15 IS usually overlooked that the supposed 
dark penod was not universal, but partial 
and successive, or alternate; that the dark 
age of England was not the dark age of 
Italy, but that one country was m its light 

16 and vigor, whilst another was in its gloom 
and bondage. Bui no soonei had the Ref- 
ormation sounded through Europe like the 
blast of an archangel’s trampet, than from 
kmg to peasant there arose an enthusiasm 

as foi^ knowledge, the discovery of a manu- 
script became the subject of an embassy, 
Erasmus read by moonlight, because he 
could not afford a torch, and begged a 
penny, not for the love of chanty, but for 
25 the love of leammg. The three great points 
of attention were religion, morals, and 
taste; men of genius as well as men of 
leammg, who m this age need to be so 
widely distinguished, then alike became 
so copyists of the ancients, and this, indeed, 
was the only way by which Ihe taste of 
mankind could be improved, or their imder- 
standings informed Whilst Dante imagined 
himself a humble follower of Virgil, and 
85 Ariosto of Homer, they were both uncon- 
scious of that greater power working within 
them, which in many pomis earned them 
beyond their suppos^ origmals All great 
discoveries bear the stamp of the age in 
10 which they are made ; hence we perceive the 
eff^s of the purer religion of the modems, 
\u8ible for the most part in their lives ; and 
in reading their works we should not con- 
tent ourselves with the mere narratives of 
45 e\entB long since passed, but riiould learn 
to apply their maxims and conduct to 
ourselves 

Having intimated that times and man- 
ners lend their form and pressure^ to genius. 
00 let me once more draw a slight parallel 
between the ancient and modem stage, the 
stages of Greece and of England The 
Greeks were polytheists; their relip^ion was 
local ; almost the only object of them knowl- 
66 edge, art, and teste, was their gods; and, 
accordingly, their productions were, if the 
expression may 1^ allowed, statuesque, 
^diilst those of the modems are picturesque 

^ Impression (See ffamlet, tIT, 2, 27 ) 
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The Gi’eeks leared a siructure which m its 
pa]*t8, and as a whole, filled the mind with 
the calm and elevated impression of perfect 
beauty, and syuimetrical proportion The 
modems also produced a whole, a more 5 
stnkin^ w'hole, but it was by blending 
liiatenals and fiisuig the parts together 
And as the Pantheon is to York Minstei 
oi WcMniinstei Abbey, so is Sophocles coin- 
]mied with Shuk^peai'e; in the one a com- 10 
pleteness, a salisinclion, an excellence, on 
which the mind lests with complacency, in 
the other a multitude of interlaced mate- 
nalb, gieat and little, magnificent and mean, 
accompanied, mdet^d, with the sense of a IB 
falling short of peiie<*tion, and yet, at the 
same time, so ]iromising of our social and 
nidixidual piogiession, that we would not, 
if A\e could, exchange it for that repose of 
the mind which dwells on the fomis of sym- » 
metry in the acquiescent adiiiiration of 
aracc. This genet al characteristic of the 
ancient and nnKlein dianiu might be illus- 
tiatcd by a paiallel of the ancient and 
modern music, the one consisting of melody 25 
a using fioin a siicc'ession only of pleasing 
sounds, the uio<lein embracing haniiony 
also, the result of combination and the 
effect of a whole 

I have said, and 1 say it again, that great so 
as was the gCMiins of Shakspeaie, his judg- 
ment was at least equal to it Of this any 
one will be coininccMl, who attemnely coii- 
siderb those points in which the diainas of 
Greece and England diffei, fmm the dis- 86 
similitude of ciicnmstances by which each 
w'as modified and influenced The Greek 
stage had its ongiii in the cci’emonies of a 
sacnfice, such ns of the goat to Bacchus, 
whom we most enoneously regard as merely 40 
the jolly god of wMiie, for among the an- 
cients he w^as veneiable, as the symbol of 
that power wdiich acts without oui con- 
s<*iousness in the vital energies of nature,— 
the vinum as Apollo was that of 45 

the conscious agency of our intellectual 
being. The heioes of old under the influ- 
ences of this Ba(*chic enthusiasm performed 
more than human actions, hence tales of 
the favorite champions soon passe<l into 60 
dialogue On the Greek stage the ehonis 
w'as always before the audience , the curtain 
was never dropped, as we should say , and 
change of place being therefore, in general, 
impossible, the absurd notion of condemn- 66 
ing it merely as improbable in itself was 
never entertained by any one. If we can 
believe ourselves at Thebes in one act, we 
' wine of the world 


may believe ourselves at Athens in the next. 
If a story lasts twenty-four hours or twenty- 
four years, it is equally improbable. Theic 
seems to be no just boundary but what the 
ieelingb piescribe. But on the Greek stage 
where the same persons were perpetually 
before the audience, great judgment was 
necessaiy in venturing on any such change 
The ]>oe(s never, therefore, attempted to 
impose on the senses by bunging places to 
men, but they did biing men to places, as 
in the well known instance in the Eumen- 
ides,^ where duiing an evident letirement of 
the chorus from tlie oichestiu, the scene is 
changed to Athens, and Oiesfes is first 
intn^uced m the temple of Mmeiwa, and 
the chorus of Funes come in afteiwaids in 
pursuit of him. 

In the Greek diama there were no formal 
divisions into scenes and acts, there weie 
no means, therelore, of allowing tor the 
necessaiy la]>se of tune between one pait 
of the dialogue and another, and unity ol 
time in a strict sense was, of course, im- 
possible. To ovei conic that difficulty of 
accountmg for time, which is effected on 
the model 11 stage by dioppmg a curtain, 
the judgment and gieat genius of the an- 
cients supplied music and measuied motion, 
and with the lyi ic ode filletl up the vacuity 
In the story of the Agamemnon of iEs- 
cliylus, the captuie of Tioy is supposed to 
be announced by a liie lighted on the 
Asiatic shore, and the ti ansniission of tbs 
signal by successive beacoim to Mycenff 
The signal is first seen at the 21st line, and 
the heiald from Tioy itself enters at the 
48fith, and Agamemnon himself at the 783rd 
line But the piacticai absurdity of this 
was not felt bv the audience, who, in imagi- 
nation sti etched minutes into horns, while 
th^ listened to the lofty naiiative odes ot 
the chonis which almost entirely filled » up 
the interspace. Anothei fact desenes atten- 
tion here, namely, that legularly on the 
Greek stage a diama, oi acted stoiy, con- 
sisted ID reality of thiee dtamas, called 
together a tnlogy, and pei formed consecu- 
tively m the course of one day Now you 
may conceive a tiagedy of Shakspeare’s as 
a tnlogy connected m one single repi^esen- 
tation. Divide Lear into three parts, and 
each would be a play with the ancients, 
or take the three .^schylean dramas of 
Agamemnon^ and divide them into, or call 
them, as many acts, and they together would 
be one play. The first act would compnse 

1 V, 230-2S9 

^ Agamemnon, Vhtephmm nnd Eumentden 
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the UEOiri^ation of ^(psihus^ and the mur- 
der of Agaiuemnon ; the second, the revenge 
of 0ie«(te8, and the murder of hie mother, 
and the thud, the ])enaiice and absolution 
of Orestes,— occupying a period of twenty- 
two years. 

Tlie stage in Shakspeare’s time was a 
naked loom with a blanket for a curtain; 
but he made it a field for monarchs. That 
law of unity, which has its foundations, not 
in the factitious necessity of custom, but in 
nature itself, the unity of feeling, is every- 
where and at all limes observed by Shak- 
Rpeare in his plays. Read Borneo and 
JuUet • all is youth and spring; youth with 
its follies, ifs virtues, its precipitancies; 
spring with its odors, its flowers, and its 
transciency It is one and the same feelmg 
that commences, goes through, and ends the 
play. The old men, the Capulets and the 
Montagues, aie not common old men; they 
have an eagerness, a heartiness, a vehe- 
mence, the effect of spnng; with Romeo, 
his change of passion, his sudden marnoge, 
and hib rash death, are all the effects of 
youth, whilst in pTuliet, love has all that is 
tender and melancholy in the nightingale, 
all that 18 voluptuous in the rose, with what- 
ever IB sDveet in the freshness of spnng, 
but it ends with a long deep sigh like the 
last breeze of the Italian evening This 
unity of feeling and character pervades 
every drama of Shakspeare. , 

It seems to me that his plays aie distin- 
guished from those of all other diamatie 
poets by the following charactei istics 

1. Expectation in piTference to surpnsc 
It is like the true reading of the passage 
^^God said. Let there be light, and there was 
light not there was light. As the feeling 
with which we startle at a shooting star 
compared with that of watching the sunrise 
at the pre-established moment, such and so 
low is surprise compared with expectation. 

2. Signal adheience to the great law of 
nature, that all opposites tend to attract 
and temper each other Passion in Shak- 
speare ^erally displays libertinism, but 
involves morality; and if there are excep- 
tions to this, they are, independently of 
their intnnsic value, all of them indicative 
of individual chara^r, and, like the fare- 
well admonitions of a parent, have an end 
beyond the parental relation. Thus the 
Countess’s b^utiful precepts to Bertram, 
by elevating her character, raise that of 
Helena her favorite, and soften down the 
point in her which Shakspeare does not 
mean us not to see, but to see and to for- 


gi\e, and at length to justify. And so it is 
ill Polonius, who is the pei sonified memory 
of wusdoni no longer aclually possessed 
This admirable cliaiactei is ahvays raisrep- 
5 ivsenteil on the stage. Shakspeare never 
intended to exhibit him as a buffoon; for 
although it was natural that Hamlet (a 
young man of fire and genius, detesting 
formality, and disliking Polonius on polil- 
20 ical grounds, ns imagining that he had 
assisted Ins uncle in his usurpation) should 
express himself satnically, yet this must 
not be taken os exactly the poet’s concep- 
tion of him. In Polonius a certain indura- 
is tion of character had aiisen from long 
habits of business; but take his advice to 
Laertes, and Ojilielia’s levcrence for his 
menidry, and we shall see that he was meant 
to be represented as a statesman somewhat 
so past his faculties,— hm recollections of life 
all full of wisdom, and showing a knowl- 
edge of human nature, whilst what imme- 
diate! v takes place before him, and escapes 
f 1*0111 him, lb indicative of weakness. 

85 But as in Ilomei all the deities are in 
armor, even Venus, so in Bhakspeaie all 
the characters are strong Hence real folly 
and dulnesb aie made by him the vehicles 
of wisdom. There is no difliculty for one 
80 being a fool to imitate a fool, but to be. 
remain, and speak like a wise man and a 
great wit, and yet so as to give a vivid 
representation of n vent able fool,— htr 
labor, hoc opus est,^ A drunken constable 
85 IS not uncommon, nor hard to cliaw, but 
see and examine what goes to make up a 
Bogberry. 

3. Keeping at all tiineb in the high road 
of life. Shakspeare has no innocent adul- 
40 tenes, no interesting incests, no virtuous 
vice; he never rendeis that amiable which 
religion and reason alike teach us to detest, 
or clothe impunly in the garb of virtue, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of 
45 the day* Shakspeare ’s fathers are roused 
by ingiatitude, his husbands stnng by un- 
faithfulness; m him, in short, the affections 
are wounded in those points m which all 
ray, nay, must, feel Let the morality of 
80 Shakspeare be contrasted with that of the 
writers of his owm, or the succeeding, age, 
or of those of the present day, who boasi 
their superiority in this respeet. No one 
can dispute that the result of such a com- 
66 panson is altogether in favor of Shak- 

1 this Is the labor, this Is the work (Xneid, 6, 129) 
•Kotsebne (1761-1819) wai a prolific German 
writer of emotloiial and Immoral plaje, for 
many veers popnler In England 
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speare; even the letters of women ol high 
rank in his age were often coarser than his 
writings. If he occasionally disgusts a keen 
sense of delicacy, he never injures the mind; 
he neither excites nor flatters passion in 
order to degrade the subject of it; he does 
not use the faulty thmg for a faulty pur- 
pose, nor carnes on warfare against virtue, 
by causing wickedness to appear as no 
wickedness, through the medium of a mor- 
bid sympathy with the unfortunate. In 
Shakspeare vice never walks as in twilight , 
nothmg IS purposely out of its place, he 
inverts not the order of nature and pro- 
pnety, does not make every magistrate a 
drunkard or glutton, nor every poor man 
meek, humane, and temperate; he has no 
benevolent butchers, nor any sentimental 
rat-catchers. 

4. Independence of the dramatic interest 
on the plot The interest in the plot is 
always in fact on account of the characters, 
not vice versa, as in almost all other writ- 
ers; the plot IS a mere canvass and no more 
Hence arises the true justiflcation of the 
same stratagem bemg used m regard to 
Benedict and Beatrice, the vanity in each 
bemg alike Take away from the Much 
Ado About Nothing all that which is not 
indispensable to the plot, either as havmg 
little to do with it, or, at best, like Dog- 
berry and his comrades, forced into the 
service, when any other less ingeniously ab- 
surd watchmen and night-constables would 
have answered the mere necessities of the 
action ; take away Benedict, Beatrice, Dog- 
berry, and the reaction of the former on the 
diaracter of Hero, and what will remain T 
In other writers the mam agent of the plot 
is always the promment character, in 
Shakspeare it is so, or is not so, as the 
character is in itself calculated, or not cal- 
culated, to form the plot. Don John is the 
main-spring of the plot of this play; but 
he is merely shown and then withdrawn. 

5. Independence of the mterest on the 
story as the gronnd-woYk of the plot 
Hence Shakspeare never took the tiouble 
of inventing stones It was enough for 
him to select from those that had been 
already invented or recorded such as had 
one or other, or both, of two recommenda- 
tions, namely, suitableness to his particular 
purpose, and their bemg parts of popular 
tradition,— names of whi^ we had often 
heard, and of their fortunes, and as to 
which all we wanted was, to see the man 
himself. So it is just the man himself, the 
liMr, the Shyloek, the Richard, that Shak- 


bpeare makeb us for the tiibt time acquamted 
with. Omit the first scene in Lear, and yet 
every thing will remain; so the first and 
second scenes m The Merchant of Venue 
6 Indeed it is luiiverbally true 

6. Interfusion of the lyrical (that which 
m its very ebbcnce is poetical) not only 
with the dramatic, as in the plays of 
Metastasio, wheie at the end of the scenes 
IS comes the ana^ as the exit speech of the 
character, but also in and through the dra- 
matic Songs in Shok&peare are mtroduced 
as songs only, just as songs are m real life, 
beautifully as bome of them are character- 
15 istic of the person who has sung or called 
for them, as Desdemona’s Willow," and 
Ophelia’s wild snatches, and the sweet carol- 
lings in As You Like It, But the whole of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream is one con- 
SO tinued specimen of the dramatized lyncaL 
And observe how exquisitely the dramatic of 
Hotspur 

Marrj, and I*m glad on*t with all my heart , 
I'd lather be a kitten and cry mew, Ac. 

25 melts away into the lyric of Mortimer:— 

I understand thv looks that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pourcst down from these swelling 
heavens, 

1 am too perfect In, Ac 

Benru IV, Part 1, Act ill, sc i 

8D 7. The diaracters of the dramafts persofMC, 
like those in real life, are to be mferred by 
the reader, they are not told to him And 
it 18 well worth remarking that Shakspeare ’b 
characters, like thobe in real life, are very 
86 commonly misunderstood, and almost al- 
ways understood by different persons in 
different ways The causes are the same in 
either case. If you take only what the 
friends of the character say, you may be 
40 deceived, and still more so, if that which 
hw enemies say; nay, even the character 
himself sees through the medium of hi& 
character, and not exactly as he is Take 
all together, not omitting a shrewd hint 
45 from the clown, or the fool, and perhaps 
your impression will be right, and you 
may know whether you have in fact dis- 
coiered the poet’s own idea, by all the 
speeches receiving light from it, and attest- 
5D ing its reality by refiectmg it 

Lastly, in Shakspeare the heterogeneous 
IS united, as it is m nature. You must not 
suppose a pressure or passion always act- 
ing on or in the character. Passion m 
66 Shakspeare is that by which the mdividual 
is distinguished from others, not that which 
makes a different kmd of him Shakspeare 

> An elaborate melody ^ung bv a single voice In 
operaa, cantataa, etc 
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followed the mam march of the human 
affeetiouB. He entered mto no analyaia of 
the passions or faiths of men, but assured 
himself that such and such passions and 
5 faiths were grounded m our common nature, 
and not in the mere accidents of ignorance 
or disease This is an important considera- 
tion, and constitutes our Shak^are the 
mommg star, the guide and the pioneer, of 
10 true philosophy. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843) 

SONNET 

GONCERNINO THE SLAVE TRADE 
nu 17»3 

Why dost thou beat thy breast, and rend 
thme hair, 

And to the deaf sea pour thy frantic cnes Y 
Before the gale, the laden vessel dies, 

The heavens all-favormg smile, the breeze 
lb fail 

^ Haik to the clamoib of the exulting crew * 
Hark, how their cannon mock the patient 
skies 1 

Why dost thou bhriek, and strain thy led- 
bwoln eych, 

Ah the white sail is lesbening from thy 
viewf 

(jo, pine in want and anguish and despaii 
There is no niCK'v found in human-kind 
Go, widow, to thy grave, and rest thee 
there * 

But may the God of jubtice bid the wind 
Whelm that cursed bark beneath the 
mountain-wave. 

And bless with liberty and death the Slave f 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 
1798 1708 

It was a hummer evening, 

Old Kaspai ’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 

S And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmme 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the nvulct 
In playmg there had found, 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round 

Old Easpar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head. 
And, with a natural sight 


Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
” Who fell m the great victory. 

find them m the garden. 

For there 's many here about , 

And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ' 

For many a thousand men,” said he, 
”Weie slam in that gient victory ” 

25 ‘*Now tell ns what ’twas all about. 

Young Peterkin, he cries; 

And little Wilhelmme looks ujt 
With wonder-waitmg eyes, 

^‘Now tell us all about the war, 

20 And what they fought each other f<»i ’ ’ 

”It was the English,” Kaspai cried, 
”Who put the French to rout. 

Hut what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out . 

25 Blit everybody said,” quoth he, 

^‘That ’twas a famous victory 

”My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by, 

Tliey burnt his dwelling to the grouml 
And he was forced to fly , 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head ‘ 

”With file and sword the eonntrv roiiml 
Was wasted far and wide, 

^5 And many a childing mother then. 

And new-born baby died , 

But things like that, you know, must he 
At every famous vn^ory 

^'Thcy say it was a shocking sight 
2® After the field was won, 

For many thousand bodies here 
T^ay rotting in the sun , 

But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory 

-iB Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won. 
And our good Prince Eugene ” 

”Why ’twas a very wickerl thing*” 

Said little Wilhelmme 
‘•Nay, nay, my little girl,” qin>th he, 
“It was a famous victory 

“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at lastf ” 
Quoth little Peterkin 
2'* “\^y that I cannot tell,” said he, 

•^But ’twas a famous victory ” 

1 Uaifhnt , a 20 
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THE HOLLY TREE 
i7»8 1799 

0 TMderl has thou ever stood to see 
The Holly TreeT 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its giosq^ leaves 

B Order ’d by an mtelligeuce so wise, 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophis- 
tnes 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves uie seen 
Wrinkled and keen ; 

No grazing cattle through their pnckly 
round 

Can reach to wound , 

But as they grow where nothing is to feat. 
Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves 
appear 

I love to view these thmgs with curious 
eyes. 

And moralize * 

^ And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith percOiance to make a pleasant 
rhyme. 

One which may profit in the after time 

Thus, though abroad itei-cliance T mmht 
appear 

2® Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude 
Reserved and rude, 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree 

And should my youth, as youth is apt 1 
know, 

Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should 
be 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they, 

But when the bare and wintry woods we 
see, 

What then so cheerful as the Holly TreeT 


40 


Bo serious diould my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 

Bo would I seem amid the young and gay 
More grave than they, 

That m my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS 

AND HOW HE GAINED THEIT 
1799 1799 

^^You are old, Father William,” the 
young man cned, 

”The few locks which arc left you aie 

gray; 

'^ou are hale, Father William, a heaity 
old man, 

Now tell me the leason, 1 pray ” 

® ”In the days of uiy youth,” Father 
William replied, 

”I remembered that youth would fly 
fast. 

And abused not my health, and my vigor 
at first, 

That 1 never might need them at last ” 

”You are old. Father William,” the 
young man cned, 

”And pleasures with youth i»n«^s away. 
And yet vou lament not the da vs that aio 
gone, 

Now tell me the reason, T piav ” 

”Tn the davs of my youth,” Father 
William replied, 

remembered that youth could not 
last , 

1 thought of the future, whatever I did. 

That 1 never might gneve for the past ” 

“You are old, Father William, the 
young man cried, 

“And life must be hastening away. 
You are cheerful, and love to conveise 
upon death, 

2® Now tell me the reason, I pray ” 

“I am cheerful, young man,” Fathei 
William replied, 

“Let the cause thy attention engage, 

Tn the days of ray youth I remember’d 
my God ^ 

And He hath not foi gotten my age ” 

GOD’S JUDGMENT ON A WICKED 
BISHOP 

1799 1799 

The summer and autumn had been so wet. 
That in winter the coni was growmg yet, 
’Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain he rotting on the ground. 

® Every day the standing poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last-year’s store, 
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And all the neighborhood could tell 
His granaries were furnish’d well 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 
To quiet the poor without delay; 

He bade them to his great bam repair, 
And they should have food for the wmter 
there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to heai. 

The poor folk flock’d from far and neai , 
The great bam was full as it could bold 
Of women and children, and young and 
old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more. 
Bishop Hntto he made fast the door; 

^ And while for mercy on Christ they call. 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 

T ’faith ’tie an excellent bonfire ! ’ ’ quoth he, 
**And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ndding it in these times forlorn, 

^ Of rats that only consume the com.” 

Ro then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent 
man , 

But Bishop iBUitto never slept again. 

In the morning as he enter’d the hall 
Wheie his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all o\er him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he look’d there came a man from his 
farm— 

He had a countenance white with alanu, 
“My Lord, I open’d your granaries this 
mom. 

And the rats had eaten all your com.” 

Another came running presentlv. 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

40 <«Fly ? my Lord Bishop, fly,” quoth he, 
“Ten thousand rats are coming this 
way,— 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday!” 

”I’ll go to my tower on the Rhine,” 
replied he, 

“ ’Tis the safest place in Oermany; 

The walls are high and the shores are 
steep, 

And the stream is strong and the water 
deq}.” 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hasten’d away, 
And he crost the Rhine without delay, 


And reach’d his tower, and barr’d with 
care 

^ Ail the windows, doors, and loop-holes 
there. 

He laid him down and dosed his gyes; 

But soon a scream made him arise, 

He started and saw two eyes of flame 
On hiR pillow from whence the sereaming 
came. 

He listen’d and look’d;— it was only the 
cat; 

But the Bishop he grew more fearful for 
that, 

For she sat screaming, mad with fear 
At the army of rats that were drawing 
near. 

For they have swum over the river so 
deep, 

And they have climb’d the diores so steep, 
And up the tower their waj is bent, 

To do the work for wbidi they were 
sent. 

They are not to be fold by the dozen or 
score, 

By thousands they come, and by mynads 
and more, 

Such numbers bad never been beard of 
before, 

Such a judgment had never been witness’d 
of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bidhop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he 
tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 
The gnawmg of their teeth he eould bear. 

And in at the windows and in at the door. 
And through the walls helter-skelter they 
pour, 

And down from the ceiling and up through 
the floor, 

From the right and the left, from bdiind 
and before. 

From withm and without, from above and 
below, 

And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth againat the 
stones, 

And now thqy pick the Bidiop’s bones; 
They gnaw’d the fledi from evexy Ihnb, 
For they were sent to do judgment on 
him’ 
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From THIS OUSBB OF KEHAiIif A 
1S0U09 1810 

I The Funeral 

MidniKlit} and yet no eye 
Through ail the Imperial City cloaed in 
Bleep* 

Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that Beems to kindle the red fky, 
^ Her inynadfi swai^ning through the 
ciowded ways! 

Master and slave, old age and infancy, 
All, all abniad to gase; 

HouBe-to)> and balcony 
( Mustered with women, who throw back 
their veils 

*** With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To view the funeral pomp which passes b> . 

As if the luouinful nte 
Were but to them a scene of joyance and 
delight 

Vainly, ye blessed twiiikleis of the night. 
Your feeble beams ye shed, 
Quench’d in the unnatural light which 
might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of da^ $ 

And thou fiom thy celestial way 
Ponrest, 0 Moon, an ineffectual ra> * 
For lo! ten thousand torches flame and 
flare 

Upon the niidni^t air, 

Blotting the lights of heaven 
With one portentous glare 
Behold the fragrant smoke m many a fold 
Ascending, floats along th^ flery sky. 
And hangeth visible on high, 

A dark and waving canopy. 

Haik! ’tis the funeral trumpet’s hreath' 
’Tis the dirge of death * 

At once ten thousand drums begin. 
With one long thunder-peal the eai assail- 
ing; 

Ten thousand voices then join in, 

And with one deep and general din 
Pour their wild wailing. 

The song of praise is drown ’d 
Amid the deafening sound ; 

You hear no more the trumpet’s tone. 

You hear no more the mourner’s moan. 
Though the trumpet's breath, and the 
dirgp of death, 

Swell with commmgled force the funeral 
yell- 

But rising over all in one acclaim 
Is heard the echoed and re-echoed name, 
From all that conntless rout ; 

Arvalan! Arvalan! 


Arvalan ! Arvalan 1 

Ten times ten thousand voices in one 
sliout 

Call Arvalan * The overpowering sound, 
From bouse to house repeated rings 
about, 

From tower to tower rolls round. 

The death-procession moves along; 

Tlieir bald heads shining to the toiches’ 

lay, 

The Biainins lead the way, 

('banting Ihc funeral song 
And now at once they shout, 

Arvalan * Ar\»alaii * 

With quick rebound of sound. 

All ill accordance ciy, 

Arvalan* Aivalan* 

The universal multitude leply 
111 vain ye thunder on Ins ear the name. 
Would ye awake the dead! 

Borne upiight in his palankeen,’ 

There Arvalan is seen * 

A glow is on hiB face, a li\ely reel , 

It is the ciimson canopy 
Which o’er his cheek n n>ddening shade 
hath shell , 

He moves, he nods Ins head, 

Hut the motion comes from the beaiers’ 
tread. 

As the body, borne aloft in state, 
Sways with the impulse of its own dead 
weight. 

Close following his dead son, Kehama 
came, 

Nor joining in the ritual song, 

Nor callmg the dear name , 

With head deprest and funeral ve<d. 
And arms eniolded on his bieast. 

Silent and lost in thought he moves along 
King of the World, his slaves, unen vying 
now. 

Behold their wretched Ixiid, rejoiced they 
see 

The mighty Rajah’s niiserv; 

That Nature in his pnde hath dealt the 
blow, 

z\nd taught the Master of Mankind to 
know 

Even he himself is man. and not exempt 
from woe 

0 sight of grief! the wives of Arvalan, 
Young Azla, young Neallmy, are seen ! 

^ Their widow-robes of white, 

With gold and jewels bnght, 

, Each like an Eastern queen. 

Woe! woe! around their palankeen, 

I A conveyaner bomr on thp *^honMor^ of mon 
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As on a bridal day, 

^ With sjiTOphony, and dance, and song, 
Their kindred and their friends come on. 
The dance of sacrifice! the funeral song! 
And next the victim slaves m long array, 
Richly bedigfat to grace the fatal day, 
Move onward to their deatti; 

The clarions’ stirring breath 
Lifts their thin robes in every flowing fold, 
And swells the woven gold, 

That on the agitated air 
300 Flutters and glitters to the torch’s glare. 

A man and maid of aspect wan and wild, 
Then, side side, bowmen guarded, 
came; 

0 wretched father! 0 unhappy child! 
Them were all ^es of all the throng 
exploring. 

Is this the daring man 
Who raised his fatal hand at Arvalanf 
Is this the wretch condemn ’d to feci 
Kehama’s dreadful wrath? 

Then were all hearts of all the throng 
deploring; 

For not in that innumerable throng 
Was one who loved the dead; for who 
could know 

What aggravated wrong 
Provoked the desperate blow! 

Far, far behind, beyond all leadi of 
sight, 

116 In order’d files the torches flow along, 

One ever-lengthening line of gliding 
light * 

Far, far Mnnd, 

Rolls on the undistinguishable clamor. 

Of horn, and trump, and tambour; 

1^ Incessant as the roar 

Of streams which down the wintry 
mountain pour, 

And louder than the dread commotion 
Of breakers on a rocky diore^ 

When the winds rage over the waves, 
125 And Ocean to the Tempest raves. 

And now toward the bank they go. 
Where winding on their way below. 
Deep and strong the waters flow. 
Here doth the funeral pile appear 
1*® With myrrh and ambergris beetl’d, 
And built of precious san^l wood 
Th^ cease their music and their outcry 
here. 

Gently they rest the bier; 

Th^ wet tbe face of Arvalan, 

186 No sign of life the sprinkled drops ex* 
cite; 


Th^ feel his breast,— no motion there ; 

They feel his lips,— no breath; 

For not with feeble, nor with erring hand, 
The brave avenger dealt the blow of 
death. 

1^ Then with a doubling peal and deeper 
blast, 

The tambours and the trumpets sound on 
high, 

And with a last and loudest cry. 

They call on Arvalan. 

Woe! woe! for Asia takes her seat 
Upon the funeral pile ! 

Calmly she took her seat, 

Calmly the whole terrific pomp surv^’d, 
As on her lap the while 
The lifeless head of Arvalan was laid. 

150 Woe! woe! Nealliny, 

The young Nealliny I 
They strip her ornaments away, 
Braeelet and anklet, ring, and chain, and 
zone;^ 

Around her neck they leave 
165 The marriage knot alone,— 

That marri^ band, which when 
Yon waning moon was young, 

Around her virgin neck 
Wi& bridal was hung 
160 Then with white flowers, the coronal of 
death, 

Her jetty locks they crown 
0 sight of misery! 

Yon cannot hear her cnes; their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown ’d ; 

^•8 But in her face you see 

The supplication and the agony, 

See in her swelling throat the desperate' 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 
Hfe; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife, 

^70 Now wildly at full lenp^ 

Towards the crown in vam for pity 
spread. 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead. 

Then all around retire; 

Circling the pile, the ministering Bra- 
mins stand, 

175 Fach lifting in his hand a torch on Are. 
Alone the father of the dead advanced 
And lit the funeral pyre. 


1 girdle 
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At ouce cm every side 
The cnrcliug torches drop, 

180 At onee on every side 

The fragrant oil is pour’d. 

At once on every side 
The rapid flames rush up. 

Then hand m hand the victim band 
^85 KoU in the dance around the funeral pyre; 
Their gaiiiienth’ flying folds 
Float iiiwaid to the Are, 

In clinnkeu whirl they wheel aiound, 

One drops another plunges in , 

And still with overwhelmmg dm 
The tamboui's and the trumpets sound ; 
And clap of hand, and shouts, and cnes, 
From all the multitude arise , 

While round and round, in giddy whec»l, 
Intoxicate they roll and reel, 

Till one by one whirl’d m they fall, 
And the devouring flames have swallow’d 
all. 

Then all still , the drums and clarions 
(-eased , 

The multitude weie hush’d in silent awe, 
Onlv the loannir of the flames was heard 

THE MAKCH TO M08CX)W 
isn 1814 

The Emperor Nap^ he w ould set oflF 
On n Kuminei excursion to Mosc-ow', 

The holds weie green, and the sk\ was blue, 
Moibleu* Paibleu*- 

^ What a ]ileusu]it excursion to Moscow! 

Four hiiiidicd thousand men and more 
Must go with him to Moscow 
There weie Marshals by the dosen, 

And Dukes by the score , 

^8 Piinces a few, and Kings one oi two. 
While the Helds aie so gieeii, and the 
sky so blue, 

Morbleu’ Parbleu’ 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow' 

There was tTunot and Aiigereau, 

*'* Hoigh-ho foi Moscow' 

Dombrowsky and Poniatowsk>, 
Marshal Ncy, lack-a-day' 

Ociieral Rapp and the Emiicroi Nap , 
Nothing would do 

20 While the fields were so gi*een, and the 
sky so blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu' 

Nothing would do 
For the whole of this crew, 

But they must be marching to Moscow. 

1 Napoleon, Who Invaded Rnmiia with dlRastrons 
reaulta to his armv, in 1812 
* Ftench onths 


The Emperor Nap he talk’d so big 
That he fnghten’d Mr. Roscoe. 

John Bull, he cries, if you’ll be wise, 
Ask the Emperor Nap if he will please 
To grant you ]>eace upon your knees, 

80 Because he is going to Moscow 

He’ll make all the Poles come out oi their 
holes, 

And beat the Russians and eat the 
Pi usbians, 

For the fields are green, and tin- sky is 
blue, 

Moibleu' Parbleu' 

80 And he’ll ceitamly match to Moscow' 

And Counsellor Brougham w*as all in a 
fume 

At the thought of the iiiaieh to Moscow* 
The Russians, he said, they w^cic undone, 
And the great Fee-Faw-Fum 
^0 Would presently come 

With a hop, step, and jump unto London 
For as for his conquering Russia, 
llow^ever some peisons might scoif it. 

Do it he could, and do it he would, 

^8 And from doing it nothing would come 
but good, 

And nothing could call him off it 
Mr. JefTiey said so, wdio must c-eitamly 
know. 

For he was tlu» Edinburgh Pi ophet 
They all of them knew Mr Jeflfiey’s 
Jievtcic, 

AVhich with Holy Wnt ought to he 
reckon ’d 

It was through thick and linn to its 
party true; 

Its hack was bulT, and its sides weie hlne,^ 
Morbleu' Parbleu* 

It ser^’ed them for Law» and foi Gospel 
too 

88 But the Russians stoutly they tin nod-1 o 
Upon the road to Moscow 
Nap had to fight his way all through , 
They could Hght. though the^ could not 
parles-vons,* 

Hut the fields wei*e green, and the sky w^as 
blue, 

88 Morbleu ' Parbleu * 

And so he got to Moscow 

He found the place too w*aim for him. 

For they set fire to Moscow 
To get there had cost him much ado, 

88 And then no bettei course he knew . 

' The Kd%HhurQh Reiie*r was Ivound in buff and 
blue, the colon of the Whlx party 
* speak French (a humnrniiv vfire^slnn) 
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While the lielcib were greeUf aud the sky 
was blaSi 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 

But to inaixsh back again from Mtiseow. 

The Russians they stuck close to liim 
All on the road from Moscow 
There was Tormazow aud Jomalow 
And all the others that end in ow , 
Miiarodovitch and Jaladovitoh 
And Karatschkowitrli, 

And all the others that end in itrh , 
Sehamscheff, Souchosaneff, 

And Sehepaleff, 

And all the others that end in efT, 

' WasiltseliikofF, Kostomaroff, 

*0 And Tehoglokoif, 

And all the others that end in off , 
Rajeff^ and Novereffsy, 

And Rieffsky, 

And all the others that end in effsk} , 
Oscbaroffhky and Rostoffsky, 

And all the others that end in offbky , 
And Platoff he play’d them off, 

And Shouvaloff he sho veil’d them off. 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krosnoff he cross’d them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touch ’d them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 

And Kufouhoff he out them off. 

And Parenzoff he pared them off, 

And Worronzoff he worried them off. 
And Doctoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodionoff he ilogg’d them off. 
And last of all an Admiral came, 

A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight veiy 
well; 

But which no one can speak, and no one 
can spell 

They stuck close to Nap with all their 
might, 

Th^ were on the left and on the right, 
Behmd and before, and by day and by 
night. 

106 He would rather parlez-vous than fight; 
But he look’d white and he look’d blue, 
Morbleu* Parbleu! 

When parlez-vous no more would do, 
For th^ remember’d Moscow 

110 And then came on the frost and snow 
All on the road from Moscow 
The wind and the weather he found in 
that hour 

Cared nothing for him nor for all his 
power; 

For him who, while Europe crouch’d 
under his rod, 


11^ Put his trust m his fortune, and not ui 
his God, 

Worse and worse every day the ele- 
ments grew, 

The fields so white and the tky so blue, 
Saerebleu! Ventrebleul^ 

What a homble journey from Moscow * 

1^*1 AMiat then thought the Emperor Nap 
Upon the road from Moscowt 
Why, I ween he thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and to freeze all night 
And he was brides in a very great fnght. 
i-*> For a whole skm he liked to be m ; 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 
When the fields were so white and the «;k\ 
so blue, 

Morbleu* Parbleu! 

He stole away, I tell you true, 
i**o Upon the road from Moscow 

’Tis myself, quoth he, I must mind mo^t , 
So the DcmI may take the hindmost 

Too cold upon the road was he, 

Too hot had he been at Moscow , 

1^® But colder and hotter he may be. 

For the grave is colder than Muscox j 
And a place there is to be kept in view 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone 
blue, 

Morbleu* Parbleu* 

1^ Which he must go to, 

If the Pope say true, 

Tf he does not m tune look about him , 
Where his namesake almost 
He may have for his Host, 

1*^ He has reckon’d too long without him, 

If that host get him in Purgatory, 

He won’t leave him there alone with his 
glory. 

But there he must stay for a very long 
day 

For from thence there is no stealing 
away 

150 As there was on the road from Moscow 
ODE 

WRITTEN DURING THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
BUONAPARTE, IN JANUARY, 1814 
18H 1814 

Who counsels peace at this momentous 
hour. 

When Qodi hath given deliverance to 
file oppress’d. 

And to the injured power?- 
1 French oaths. 

■ After being aaccewfnl In a number of eDgaga- 
ments agnlnet Napoleon In tbe winter of 1818- 
14, th«> ailiefi made proposaN for peace 
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Who oounsels peace, when Vengeance 
like a flood 

* Rolls on, no longer now to be repress’d; 
When innocent blood 
From the four comers of the world 
cnes out 

For justioe upon one accursed head , 
When Freedom hath her holy banners 
spread 

Over all nations, now in one just 
cause 

United ; when with one subhme accord* 
Europe throws off the yoke abhori M, 
And Lo^lty and Faith and Ancient Lawv 
Follow the avenging sword 1 


15 Woe, woe to England* woe and endless 
shame. 

If this heroic land, 

False to her feelings and unspotted fame, 
Hold out the olive to the tyrant’s hand* 
Woe to the world, if Buonaparte’s throne 
2** Be suffer’d still to stand! 

For by what names shall right and 
wrong be known, 

What new and courtly phrases must 
we feign 

For falsehood, murder, and all mon- 
strous enmes, 

If that perfidious Corsican maintain 
Still his detested reign. 

And France, who yearns even now to 
break her cham. 

Beneath liis iron rule be left to groan f 
No! by the innumerable dead 
Whose blood hath for his lust of power 
been shed. 

Death only can for his foul deeds atone. 
That peace which Death and Judgment 
can bestow, 

That peace be Buonaparte’s, that alone! 


For sooner shall the Ethiop change his 
skin. 


Or from the leopard shall her spots 
depart,^ 

SB Than this man change his old flagitious 
heart. 

Have ye not seen him in the balance* 
weigh’d. 

And there found wanting f* On the 
stage of blood 

Foremost the resolute adventurer stood; 

And when, by many a battle won. 

He placed upm his brow the crown. 
Curbing delirious France beneath his 
sway. 

Then, like Octavius in old-time, 




Fair name might be have handed down, 
Effacing many a stain of former crime. 
^ Fool I should he cast away that 
bright leiiown * 

Fool I the redemption proffer’d should ho 
lose* 

When Heaven such giace \oucli&aled 
him that tlie wav 
To good and e\il lay 
Before him, which to choose 

B** But evil was his good,* 

For all too long in blond had he been 
nurst, 

And ne’er was earth with verier tyrant 
curst 

Bold man and bad. 
Remorseless, godless, full of fraud 
and lies, 

B*** And black with mnideis and with 
perjuries, 

Himself in Hell’s whole panoply he clad, 
No law but his own hcadstiong will 
he knew, 

No counsellor but his own wicked heait 
From evil thus portentous stmngth 
he drew, 

B** And tiampled under loot all human ties. 
All holy laws, all nalutal chanties 

O France* beneath this fierce barba- 
rian ’s sway 

Disgraced thou art to all succeeding 
times, 

Rapine, and blood, and flic boAe mark’d 
thy way, 

All loathsome, all unutterable crimes 
A curse is on thee, Fiance* from far 
and wide 

It hath gone up to Heaven All land*^ 
have cned 

Foi vengeani*e upon thy detested head* 
All nations curse thee, France* for 
wheiesoc’ei 

In peace or w*ai thy bannei hath 
been spread, 

All forms of human woe ha\e follow* ’d 
theie 

The Ining and the dead 
Ciy out alike against thee * They who bear, 
Ci'ouching beneath its weight, thine 
iron yoke. 

Join m the bitterness ot secret prayer 
The voice of that innumerable throng, 
Whose slaughtei ’d spirits day and 
night invoke 

The FiVOi lasting Judge of right and 
wioim 

• S*M* Pntwhfti T OMt 4 lOS 
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IIoAv loii;;, O LonU Holy and Just^ 
how long' 

A merciless oppressor hast thou been, 
Thybelf remorselessly oppress M 
meantime; 

Greedy of war, when all that thou 
eouldst gain 

Was but to dye thy soul with deeper cnine. 
And nvet faster round thyself the chain 
SB 0 blind to honor, and to interest blind, 
When thus in abject servitude resign’d 
To this barbarian upstart, thou 
couldst brave 

Chul’s justice, and the heart of human 
kind! 

Madly thou llioughtest to enslave the 
world, 

Thyself the while a miserable sla\e 
Rehord the flag of vengeance is unfurl’d' 
The dreadful armies of the North 
advance , 

While England, Portugal, and Spain 
combined, 

Gi\e Ihcir triumphant banners to the wind, 
And stand victonous in the fields of 
France 

One ninn hath been for ten long 
\u etched years 

Tlie cause of all ibis blood and all these 
tears, 

One man in this most awful point 
of time 

Diuws on tliy danger, as he caused 1h> 
crime. 

Wait not too long the e\ent, 

For now w hole Runifie conies against thee 
bent, 

Ills wiles and their own strength the 
nations know: 

Wise fiom past wrongs, on future peace 
intent. 

The people and the piinees, with one 
mind. 

From all parts move against the geneial 
foe: 

One act of justice, one atoning blou. 
One CAecrable head laid low. 

Even vet, 0 Prance! averts th> 
punishment. 

Open thine eves' too long hast thou been 
blind; 

Take vengeance for thyself, and for 
mankind ' 

France! if thou lovest thine ancient 
fame. 


Revenge thy suffermgs and thy idiame ! 
By the bones which bleach on Jaffa’s 
beadi; 

By the blood which on Domingo’s shore 
Hath clogg’d the camon-bi^s with 
gore; 

By the flesh which gorged the wolves of 
Spain, 

Or stiffen’d on the snowy plain 
Of frozen Moscovy, 

By the bodies which lie all open to the sky, 
Tracking from Elbe to Rhine the 
tyrant’s flight; 

By the widow’s and the orphan’s ei} , 
By the childless parent’s misery: 

By the lives which he hath shed, 

By the ruin he hath spread; 

By the prayers which use for curses on 
his head. 

Redeem, 0 Fiance ' thine annent fame, 
Revenge thy sufferings and thy shame. 
Open thine eyes' Um long hast tlioii been 
blind ; 

Take vengeance for thyself, and ioi 
mankind ! 

130 jjy tijose honors which the night 
Witness’d, Diheii the torches’ light 
To the assembled murdeieis show’d 
Where the blood of Cond^ flow’d, 

By thy murder’d Pichegru’s fame. 

By inuider’d Wnght, an English name. 
By miuder’d Palm’s atrocious doom. 
By inuider’d Hofer’s martyrdom; 

Oh ! by the virtuous blood thus \ilely spilt. 
The iillain’s own peculiar pnvaie guilt, 
Ojieii thine eyes' too long has thou bwn 
blind ! 

Take vengeance for thvself and foi 
mankind ' 


MY DAYS AMONG THE DEAD ARE 
PAST 

IB 18 182*1 

My days among the dead are past , 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast. 

The mighty minds of old; 

'* My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day 

With them I take delight in weal. 

And seek relief in woe, 

And while I understand and feel 
IB How much to them I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 
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My thoughts are with the dead, with 
them 

1 live in long-past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mmd. 

My hopes are with the dead, anon 
20 Illy place with them will be. 

And 1 with them shall travel on 
Through all f utunty , 

Yet leaving here a name, 1 trust. 

That will not pensh in the dust 

Prom A VISION OP JUDGMENT 
18M0 1821 

VII. The BsATincATioN 

When the Spirit withdrew, the Monarch* 
around the assembly 

Looked, but none else rarne fosth, and 
he heard the voice of the Angel,— 
‘^King of England* speak for thyself, 
here is none to anaign thee.” 

” Father,” he replied, ”fiom whom no 
seciets aie hidden, 

* What sliould I say? Tliou kiiowest that 
mme was an aniuous btation. 

Full oi cares, and with penis bei^t. How 
heavy the burden, 

Thou alone canst tell* Short-sighted and 
frail hast Thou made us; 

And Thy judgments who can abide? But, 
as surely Thou kiiowest 
The desire of my heart hath been alwa\ 
the good of my people, 

Pardon my errors, O Loid* and in mercy 
accept the intention 

As in Thee I have tnisted, s<» let me n<»t 
now be confounded.” 

Bending forward, he spake with earnest 
humility. ”Well done. 

Good and faithful servant*” then said a 
Voice from the Bnghtnesb , 

”Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord 
The ininistenng Spints 
(Mapped their pennons therewith, and 
from that whole army of AngeK 
Songs of thanksgiving and joy rehoundeil. 

and loud hallelujahs; 

While, on the wings of Winds upraised, 
the pavilion of splendor. 

Where inscrutable light enveloped the 
Holy of Holies, 

Moved, and was borne away, throngh the 
empyrean ascending. 


Beautiful then on its hill appeared the 
Celestial City, 

Softened, like evenmg suns, to a mild and 
bearable lustre. 

Beautiful was the ether above, and the 
sapphue beneath us, 

Beautiful was its tone, to the dazzled sight 
as refreshing 

As the fields with their loveliest green at 
the coming of summer, 

26 When the mmd is at ease, and the eye 
and the heart are contented. 

Then methought we approached the 
gate. In front of the portal, 

From a rock where the standard ot man ’s 
redemption was planted, 

Issued the Well of Liic, wheic whosoe\er 
would enter— 

So it was written— must dniik, and put 
away all that is earthly 
Earth among its gems, its creations of 
art and of nature, 

Oifeis not aught whereto that niui\ollous 
Cross may be likened 
E%en in dun similitude, such was its won- 
derful hubstancT 

Pure it was and diaphanous It had no 
visible Instie, 

Vet from it alone wdiolc IJen\en was 
illuminate alway 

Day and night being none in the u])per 
firmament, neitliei 

Sun nor moon nor stais, but tiom that 
Cross, as a fountain. 

Flowed the Light uneieated, light all- 
sufficing, eternal, 

Tiight which w’as, and which is, and wdiich 
will be forever and ever,* 

Light of light, which, if daringly ga/ed 
on, would blind an Aichungel, 

Vet the eye of weak man may behold, 
and beholding is strengthened, 
Yea, while w'o wander below, oppre^d 
with our bodily burden, 

And in the shadow of death, this Light is 
in mercy vouchsafed us; 

So we seek it with humble lieait, and the 
soul that receives it 

Hath with it healing and strenglh, peace, 
love, and life everlasting 

Thither the King diew nigh, and kneel- 
ing he drank of the water 
Oh, what a change was wrought * In the 
semblance of age he had risen, 
Such as at last be appeared, with the 
traces of time and affliction 
* See Ret ekftton, 22 r». 
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Deep on his faded form, when the harden 
of years was upon him. 

Oh, what a change was wrought! For 
now the conuptible put on 
60 Incorruption;^ the mortal put off mortal- 
ity Hismg 

Rejuvenescent, he stood in a glorified body, 
obnoxious* 

Never again to change, nor to evil and 
trouble and sorrow, 

But for eternity formed, and to bliss ever- 
lasting appointed 

THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


DXBCRIBED IN RnTlCXS FOB THE NURSERY 
1820 1828 


‘^How does the water 
Come down at Lodoret'^ 
My little boy ask ’d me 
Thus, once on a time, 

6 And moieo\ei he task’d me 

To tell him in ihyme 
Anon at the word. 

There first came one daughter 
And then came another, 

10 To second and third 

The lequest of then brothei, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With Its rush and its roar^ 
16 As many a time 

They had seen it before 
So 1 told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes T had store 
And ’twas in niv vocation 
60 For their recreation 

That so 1 should smg, 
Because 1 was Jjaureate 
To them and the King * 


From its sources which well 
2B In the tam^ on the fell;® 

From its fouutaiiis 
In the mountains. 

Its rills and its gills;® 
Through moss and through brake, 
80 It runs and it croeps 

For awhile, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake 
And thence at departing. 
Awakening and starting, 

36 It runs through the reeds 

And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade. 


^ See 2 Oorinthkm^, 
15 63. 

* RUbJect ; liable 

* George IV Boatbev 

was appolDtcd poec 


laureate In 1813 
* amaU lake 
■moor 


In ion and in shade. 

And through the wood-shelter, 

^6 Among crags in its flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-scurry. 

Here it comes sparkling. 

And there it lies darklii^; 

45 l^ow smoking and frothing 

Its tumult and wrath in, 

Till in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 
60 Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging 
As if a war waging 

66 Its cavenis and rocks among; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and sprmging, 

66 Flying and flingi^, 

Writhing and ringing. 
Eddying and whining, 
Spouting and fnsking, 
Turning and twistmg, 

66 Around and around 

With endless rebound’ 
Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 

76 Dizzying and deafening the ear with 
sound. 


75 


30 


85 


90 


Collecting, projectmg. 
Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and ro^ng. 
And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dnppmg and skipping. 
And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining. 

And rattling and battling, 

. And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and ravmg, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And flowing and going, 

And mnning and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerlong. 
And gags;ling and strolling, 
And hea^g and eleavm^, 
And moaning and groaning; 
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And glittering and fntteru^i 
And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and bnghtening, 

And quivering and shivenng, 

And hunying and akurrying, 

And thundenng and floundering; 

too Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falhng and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and nving and striving, 

And spnnkling and twinkling and wrin- 
kling, 

And sounding and bounding and round- 
ing, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tum- 
bling. 

And blattering and battenng and shatter- 
ing, 

Retreating and beating and meeting and 
sheeting. 

Delaying and stiaying and playing and 
spraying, 

Advancing and iirsncing and glancmg and 
dancing, 

Recoiling, tunnoiling and toiling and boil- 
ing, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming 
and beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing 
and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and ^clapping 
and slapping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and 
twirling, 

And thumping and plumping ^and bumj)- 
mg and jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashmg 
and clashing, 

And so ne\er ending, but always descend- 
ing, 

Bounds and motions forever and ever are 
blendmg, 

^20 All at once and all o’er, with a mighty 
uproar; 

And this way the water comes down at 
Lodore. 

From THE LIFE OF NELSON 
1808^13 1813 

The Battle or Tratalgab 

Unremitting exertions were made to equip 
the Mp8 which he had chosen,^ .and espe- 
cially to reflt the Victonj, which was once 
more to bear his flag. Before he left Lon- 

^ That Is, which Nelson had chosen to engage the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, under the 
French admiral Villenenva. 


don he called at his upholsterer’s, where the 
coffin which Captain Hallowell had given 
him was deposited, and desired that its 
history^ mig^t be engraven upon the lid, 
6 saying it was highly probable he might 
want it on his return. He seemed, md^, 
to have been impressed with an expectation 
that he should fall m the battle In a let- 
ter to bis brother, wntten immediately 
ID after his return,* he had said: must 

not talk of Sir Robert Calder’s battle * I 
might not have done so much with niy small 
force. If I had fallen m with them, you 
might probably have been a lord before I 
is wi^ed, for I know they meant to make a 
dead set at the Victory ” Nelson had once 
regarded the prospect of death with gloomy 
satisfaction; it was when he anticipated 
the upbraidmgs of his wife and the dis- 
ao pleasure of his venerable father.* The state 
of his feelings now was expressed m his 
private journal in these words: ^^Fiiday 
night (Sept. 13th), at half-past ten, I drove 
from dear, dear Merton, where 1 left all 
S which I hold dear in this world, to go to 
serve my king and country. May the great 
God whom I adore enable me to fiiltil the 
expectations of my country! And if it is 
His good pleasure that I* should letuni, 
SO my thanks will never cease being offered up 
to the throne of His mercy If it is His 
good providence to cut short my days upon 
earth, I bow with the greatest submission , 
relymg that He will protect those so dear 
as to me, whom I may leave behind ^ Ills 
will be done! Amen! Amen! Amen^” 
Early on the following mnininc ho 
reached Portsmouth ; and, having des- 
patched his busmess on shore, endeavored 
as to elude the populace by taking a b>way 
to the beach; but a crowd collected in his 
train, pressing forward to obtain a sight 
of his face;— many were in tears, and 
many knelt down before him, and blessed 
45 him as he passed. England has had many 
heroes, but never one who so entirely poi^ 
sessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as 
Nelson. All men knew that his heart was 
as humane as it was fearless; that there 
50 19V as not in his nature the slightest alloy of 
belfishness or cupidity, but that, with "per- 

^ It had Wn made from the mainmast of the 
French ship, L*Or%rtit, destroyed by Nelson in 
the Battle of the Nile, Ang. 1. 1708. 

■ From his search for the French fleet in Beptem 
her, 1800 

■An engagement with the French and Spanish 
fleets, sHiich was fought srithout a victory for 
either side, on July 22. 1805 
«On account of bis relntioas with Lady Hamll- 
ton, a noted adventuress. 
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feet and entire devotioni he served his 
country with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his strength and, there- 
ioi*e, they loved him as truly and as fer- 
vently as he loved England. They pressed 
upon the parapet to ^ze after him when 
his barge pushed off, and he was return- 
ing their cheers by waving his hat The 
sentinels, who endeavored to prevent them 
from trespassmg upon this ground, were 
wedged among the crowd; and an officer, 
who, not very prudently upon sueh an occa- 
sion, ordered them to drive the people down 
with their bayonets, was compelled speedily 
to retreat; for the people would not be 
debarred from gazing, till the last moment, 
upon the hero, the darling hero of Eng- 
land. • . . 

About half-past nine in the momuig of 
the 19th, the Mara, being the nearest to 
the fleet of the ships which formed the 
line of communication with the fiigates in 
shore, repeated the signal that the enemy 
were coming out of port.^' The wind was 
at this time very light, with partial bieezes, 
mostly from the S S W. Nelson ordered 
the signal to be made for a chase in the 
south-east quarter. About two, the repeat- 
ing ships announced that the enemy weie 
at sea. All night the British fleet contin- 
ued under all sail, steenng to the south-east 
At daybreak* they were in the entrance of 
the Straits,* but the enemy were not in 
sight. About seven, one of the frigates 
made signal that the enemy were beanng 
north Upon this the Victory hove-to, and 
shortly afterwards Nelson made sail again 
to the northward. In the afternoon the 
wind blew fresh from the south-west, and 
the English began to fear that the foe 
might be forced to return to port. 

A little before sunset, however, Black- 
wood, in the Euryalua, telegraphed that 
they appeared detenmned to go to the west- 
ward ‘‘And that,*' said the Admiral in 
his diaiy, “they shall not do, if it is in the 
power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent 
them.” Nelson had signified to BlackwfKMl 
that he depended upon him to keep sigiit 
of the enemy. They were observed so well 
that all their motions were made known to 
him, and, as thqy wore twice, he inferred 
that they were aiming to keep the port of 
Cadiz open, and would retreat there im soon 
as they saw the British fleet; for this rea- 
son he was very careful not to approach 
near enough to bo seen by them daring the 


iSce Zr«Ie.lO*27 
* That Is, cadi*. 


>Oet 21. 1805 
«Tbat 18. of Gibraltar, 


night At daybreak the oombuied fleets 
were distmetly seen from the Vtctory*a 
deck, formed in a close line of battle ahead, 
on the starboard tack, about twelve miles 
5 to leeward, and standing to the south Oui 
fleet consisted of twenty-seven sail of tlie 
Ime^ and four frigates; theirs of thirty- 
three and seven large frigates Their su- 
penonty was greater in size and weight of 
10 metal than in numbers They had four 
thousand troops on board; and the best 
nflemen uho could be procured, many of 
them Tyrolese, were dispersed through 
the ships Little did the Tyrolese, and 
15 little did the Spaniards at that day, 
imagine what horrors the wicked tyrant 
whom they served was prepanng for their 
country.* 

Soon after daylight Nelson came upon 
V deck. The 2lBt of October was a festival 
in hiH lamily, because on that day his 
uncle, Captam Suckling, m the Dread- 
nought, with two other line-of-battle ship*^. 
had beaten off a French squadron of four 
0 sail of the line and three frigates. Nelson, 
with that sort of siiitei'stiiion fnmi whuli 
few persons are entiiely exempt, had nmie 
than once expressed his persuasion that this 
was to be the day of his battle also, and 
as he was well pleased at seeing his piedic- 
tion about to be vended. The wind was now 
from the west,— light breezes, with a long 
heavy swell Signal was made to beat 
down upon tbe enemy in two Imes; and the 
0 fleet set all sail Collingwoml, in the Boyal 
Sovereign, led tbe lee-line of thirteen ships; 
the Victory led the weather-line of fourteen 
Having seen that all was as it should be, 
Nelson retired to his cabin, and wrote this 
0 prayer:— 

“May tbe Gieat Ood, whom 1 worship, 
grant to my country, and for the benefit 
of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victory; and may no misconduct in any one 
0 tarnish it; and may humanity after victoiy 
be tbe predominant feature in the British 
fleet. For myself individually, I commit 
my life to Him that made me, and may His 
blessing alight on my endeavors for servmg 
0 my country faithfully! To Him I resign 
myself, and the just cause which is in- 
trusted to me to defend. Amen, Amen. 
Amen.” 


^Tho Mil of tbe line carried much heavier arms 
ment than did tbe frigate*. 

*When the Tyrolese were fighting for freedom 
from tbe Bavarian* in IHOO. Napoleon aided 
the Bavarian* In 1808, he made hi* brother 
Joseph king of Rpaln. 
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Blackwood went on board ibe Victory 
about SIX He found him in good spirits, 
but very calm; not in that exhilaration 
which he had felt upon entenng into battle 
at Aboukir and Copenhagen , he knew that 
his own life would be particularly aimed 
at, and seems to have looked for death with 
almost as sure an ex]iectation as fur vic- 
tory His whole attention was fixed upon 
the enemy. They tacked to the northward, 
and formed their line on the larboard tack . 
thus bunging the shoals of Trafalgar and 
Rt Pedro under the lee of the British, and 
keeping the port of Cadiz open for them- 
selves This was Dudiciously done- and 
Nelson, aware of all the advantages which 
it gave them, made signal to pre]mre to 
anchor 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman, worthy 
of ser\ing a better master and a better 
cause His plan of defence was as well 
conceded, and as original, as the plan of 
attack He formed the fleet in a double 
line, every alternate ship being about a 
cable’s length^ to windward of her second 
ahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a tn- 
iimphant issue to the day, asked Blackwood 
what he should consider as a victory. That 
officer answered that, considering the hand- 
some way in which battle was offered by the 
enemy, their apparent deteilnination for a 
fair tiial of strength, and the situation of 
the land, he thought it would be a glorious 
icsult if fourteen were captured. He re- 
plied. ^‘1 sliall not be satisfied with less 
than twenty.” Soon afterwards he asked 
him it he did not think there was a signal 
wanting. Captain Blackwood made answer 
that he thought the whole fleet seemed very 
cleaily to understand what they were about. 
These woids were scarcely spoken before 
that signal was made which will be remem- 
lieied as long as the language oi e>en the 
memory of England shall endure— Nelson’s 
last signal. ” England expects eveby 
MAN TO DO HIS DUTY*” It was received 
Ihroughout the fleet with a shout of answer- 
ing acclamation, made sublime by the spirit 
which it breathed and the feeling which it 
expressed. ”Now,” said Lord Nelson, 
can do no more. We must trust to the great 
Disposer of all events and the justice ol 
our cause. I thank God for this great op- 
portunity of doing my duty.” 

He wore that day, as usual, his Admiral’s 
frock-coat^ beanng on the left breast four 
stars of the different orders with which he 
was invested. Ornaments whidi rendered 
* six hundred feet 


him so conspicuous a mark for the enemy 
were beheld with ominous apprehensions by 
his officers. It was known that there were 
riflemen on board the French ships, and it 
s could not be doubted but that his life would 
he particularly aimed at They communi- 
cate their fears to each other, and the 
suigeon, Mr. Beatty, spoke to the chaplain, 
Dr. Scott, and to Mr Scott, the public 
10 secietary, desinng that some ]>eison would 
entreat him to change his diess or cover 
the stars, but they knew that such a ie<iue6t 
would highly displease him ”lii honor 1 
gamed them,” he had said when such a 
IS thing had been hinted to him formerly, 
”and in honor I will die with them ” }/tr, 
Beatty, however, would not ha\e been de- 
terred by any fear of exciting his dis- 
pleasure from speaking to him himhclf 
SO upon a subject in which the weal of Eng- 
land, as well as the life of Nelson, was con- 
cerned; but he was oideieil fioni the dock 
before he could find an opportunity This 
was a pomt upon which Nelson’s ofliccrs 
knew that it was hopeless to remonstrate 
or reason with him; but both Blackwood 
and his own captain, Haidy, lepresented 
to him how advantageous to the fleet it 
would be for him to keep out of action as 
as long as possible, and he consented at last 
to let the Levtaihan and the Tvmvrmre, 
which were sailing abreast of the T'^ic/on/, 
be ordered to pass ahead Yet even here 
the last infirmity of this noble mind^ was 
V indulged; for these ships could not pass 
ahead if the Victory continued to cany all 
her sail ; and so far was Nelson from siioi*t- 
ening sail, that it was evident he took 
pleasure in pressing on, and rendering it 
40 impossible for them to ob^ his own orders. 
A long swell was setting into the Bay of 
Cadiz: our ships, ciowdmg all sail, moved 
majestically before it, with light winds 
from the south-west. The sun shone on the 
4S sails of the enemy; and their well-formed 
line, with their numerous thi'ee-deckers. 
made an appearance which any other assail- 
ants would have thought formidable; but 
the British sailors only admired the beauty 
00 and the splendor of the spectacle; and, in 
full confidence of winning what they saw, 
remarked to each other, what a fine sight 
yonder ships would make at Spithead* 
The Frrach admiral, from the Buccn- 
00 taure, beheld the new manner in which his 
enemy was advancing. Nelson and Colling^ 
wood each leading his line; and, pointing 
them ont to his officers, he is said to have 
» That is, ambition See LvHdOi, 71 
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exclaimed that aueh conduct could not fail 
to be aucoesafttl. Yet ViUeneuve had made 
bis own dispositions with the utmost skiI4 
and the fleets under his command waited 
for the attack with perfect coolness. Ten 
minutes before twelve they opened their 
lire. Eight or nme of the ships immediately 
ahead of the V%vtory, and acroBS her bows, 
fired single guns at her^ to ascertain whether 
she was yet within their range. As soon 
as Nelson iiereeived that their shot passed 
over him, he desired Blackwood and Cap- 
tain Prowse, of the Sinua, to repair to their 
respective fngates, and on their way to tell 
all the captams of the line-of-battle ships 
that he depended on their exertions, and 
that, if by the prescnbed mode of attack 
they found it impracticable to get into 
action immediately, they might adopt what- 
ever they thought best, provided it led them 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. As 
they were standing on the front of the 
poo)), Blackwood took him by the hand, 
saying he hoped soon to return and find 
him in possession of twenty prizes He 
replied, ^Kjod bless you, Blackwood; I 
shall never see you again 
Nelson’s column was steered about two 
points more to the north than CoUing- 
wood’s, in order to cut off the enemy’s 
escape into Cadiz The lee line, therefore, 
was first engaged ^^See,” cried Nelson, 
pointing to the Boyal Sovereign, as she 
steered right for the centre of the enemy ’s 
line, cut through it astern of the Santa 
Anna, three-decker, and engaged her at 
the muzzle of her guns on the starboard 
side, ‘^see how that noble fellow Colling- 
wood carries his ship into action!” Col- 
lingwood, delighted at bemg first in the 
heat of the fire, and knowing the feelings 
of his Commander and old fnend, turned 
to his captain and exclaimed, ” Rotherham, 
what would Nelson give to be here * ” Both 
these brave officers perhaps at this moment 
thought of Nelson with gratitude for a 
circumstance which had occurred on the pre- 
ceding day. Admiral Collingwood, with 
some of the captain^ having gone on boanl 
the Victory to receive instructions. Nelson 
inquired of him where his captain was, and 
was told in reply that th^ were not upon 
good terms with each other. ” Terms'*” 
said Nelson, ”good terms with each other*” 
Immediately he sent a boat for Captain 
Rotherham, led him, as soon as he amved,’ 
to Collingwood, and saying, ”Look, yonder 
are the enemy!” bade them shake hands 
like Englishmen. 


The enemy continued to fire a gun at a 
time at the Vktory till th^ saw that a shot 
had passed through her main-topgallant 
sail; then they opened their broadsides, 
S aiming chiefly at her ngging, m the hope 
of disabling her before die could close with 
them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted sev- 
eral flags, lest one should be shot away 
The enemy showed no colors till late in the 
10 action, when they began to feel the neces- 
sity of having them to strike. For this 
reason the Santiesima Tnfikiad— Nelson ’s 
old acquamtance, as he used to call her— 
was distinguishable only by her four decks, 
15 and to the bow of this opponent he ordered 
the Victory to be steer^ Meantime an 
incessant raking fire was kept up upon the 
Vutory, The admiral’s secretary was one 
of the first who fell: he was killed by a 
W cannon-shot, while conversing with Hai^y 
Captam Adair, of the marines, with the 
help of a sailor, endeavored to remove the 
body from Nelson ’s sight, who had a great 
regard for Mr. Scott; but he anxiously 
B asked, ”Is that poor Scott that’s gonef” 
and bemg informed that it was indeed so, 
exclaimed, ”Poor fellow*” Presently a 
double-headed shot struck a party of ma- 
rines, who were drawn up on poop, 
so and Ulled eight of them: upon which Nel- 
son immediately desired Captain Adair to 
disperse his men round the ship, that they 
might not suffer so much from being to- 
gether. A few mmutes afterwards a shot 
as struck the forebraee bits on the quarter- 
deck, and passed between Nelson and 
Hardy, a splinter from the bit tearing off 
Hardy’s buckle and bruising his foot. Both 
stopped, and looked anxiously at each 
40 other, each supposing the other to be 
wounded. Nelson then smiled, and said. 
”Thi8 is 400 wann work, Hardy, to last 
long ” 

The Victory had not yet returned a single 
4S gun : fifty of her men had been by this time 
killed 'or wounded, and her main-topmast. 
with all her studding sails and their booms, 
shot away. Nelson declared that, in all 
his battles, he had seen nothing which 
so surpassed the cool courage of his crew on 
this occasion. At four minutes after twelve 
she opened her fire from both sides of hei 
deck. It was not possible to break the 
enemy’s line without running on board one 
B of their ships: Hardy informed him of 
this, and asked which he would prefer. 
Nelson replied: ”Take your choice. Hardy, 
it does not signify much.” The master 
was then ordered to put the helm to port, 
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and the Victory ran on board the BedouhU 
cbU, just aa her tiller ropes were shot away. 
The Freneh ship received her with a broad- 
side, then instantly let down her lower- 
deck ports for fear of being boarded 
through them, and never afterwards fired 
a great gun during the action. Her tops, 
lilm those of all the enemy’s ships, were 
filled with rifiemen. Nelson never placed 
musketry in his tops; he had a strong dis- 
like to the practice, not merely because it 
endangers setting fire to the sails, but also 
because it is a murderous sort of warfare, 
by which individuals may suffer, and a 
commander now and then be picked off, but 
which never can decide the fate of a general 
engagement. 

Captain Harv^, m the Temeraire, fell 
on board the Redoubtable on the other side, 
another enemy was in like manner on board 
the Temeraire; so that these four ships 
formed as compact a tier as if they had 
been moored together, their heads all lying 
the same way. The lieutenants of the Vic- 
tory, seeing this, depressed their guns of 
the middle and lower decks, and filed w*itli 
a diminiiilied charge, lest the shot should 
pass through and injure the TemSraire, 
and because there was danger that the 
Redoubtable might take fire from the lower- 
deck guns, the muzzleb of which touched 
her side when they were run out, the fire- 
man of each gun stood ready with a bucket 
of water, which, as soon as the gun was 
discharged, he dashed into the hole made 
by the shot. An incessant fire was kept 
up from the Victoiy from both sides; her 
larboard guns playing upon the Bucentaure 
and the huge Santisema Tnwdad, 

It had b^n part of Nelson ’s prayer that 
the Bntish fleet might be distinguished by 
humanity in the victory which he expected 
Setting an example himself, he twice gave 
orders to cease firing upon the Redoubtable, 
supposing that she had struck, because her 
great guns were silent; for, as she carried 
no flag, there was no means of instantly 
ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which 
he had thus twice spared, he received his 
death. A ball fired from her mi»seii-top, 
which, in the then situation of the two ves- 
sels, was not more than fifteen yards from 
that part of the deck where he was 
standing, struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder,— about a quarter after one, just 
in the heat of the action. He fell upon his 
face, on the spot which was covered with 
his poor secretai^’s blood. Hardy, who 
was a few steps n^m him, turning round. 


saw three men raising him up. ^ * They have 
done for me at last. Hardy,” said he. ”1 
hope not!” cried Hardy. “Yes,” he re- 
plied; ^'my back bone is shot through ” 
5 Yet even now, not for a moment losmg his 
presence of mind, he observed, as they were 
carrying him down the laddei, that the 
tiller ropes, which had been shot away, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that 
10 new ones should be rov^e immediately — 
then, that he might not be seen by the crew, 
he took out his handkerchief, and covered 
bis face and his stars.— Had he but con- 
cealed these badges of honor from the 
U enemy, England, perhaps, would not have 
had cause to receive w'lth sorrow the news 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded 
and d>ing men, over whose bodies he was 
SD with some difficulty conveyed, and laid 
upon a pallet in the midslnpmen’s berth. 
It was soon perceived, upon examination, 
that the wound was mortal This, however, 
was concealed from all, except ('laptain 
Si Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical at- 
tendants. He himself being certain, from 
the sensation in his back, and the gush of 
blood which be felt momently within his 
breast, that no Inimaii care could avail him, 
80 insisted that the surgeon should leave him, 
and attend to those to wliom he might be 
useful; “for,” said he, “yon can do noth- 
ing for me.” All that could be done was to 
fan him with paper, and fieqiienlly t(» give 
SB him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst 
He was in great pain, and expressed much 
anxiety for the event of the action, which 
now began to declare itself As often as 
a ship struck, the crew of the Victoty bur- 
40 raed, and at everv liuiia a visible expies- 
Sion of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked 
the countenance of the dying hero. But he 
became impatient to see Captain Hardj'; 
and as that oiheer, though often sent foi, 
40 could not leave the deck, Nelson feared that 
some fatal cause prevented him, and lepeat- 
edly cric?d" “Will no one bring Hardy to 
me? He must be kiMed^ He is surely 
dead!” An hour and ten minutes elapsed 
80 from the time when Nelson received liis 
wonnd before Haidy could come to him. 
They shook hands in silence ; Hardy in vain 
struggling to suppress the feelings of that 
most painful and yet sublimest moment 
88 “Well, ITnrdv',” «aid Nelson, “bow goes 
the day with ns?”— well,” replied 
Hardy, “ten ships hav-e struck, but five of 
the van have tacked, and show an intention 
to bear down upon the Victory, I have 
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ealled two or three of our fresh ships 
round, and have no doubt of f^vinf? them 
a drubbing.”—'*! hope,” said Nelson* 
"none of our ships have struck!” Hardy 
answei'ed. ‘'There was no fear of that ” 5 
Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of 
himself. "I am a dead man, Hardy,” 
said he, "I am going fast; it will be all 
o^er with me soon Come nearer to me 
Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair 10 
and all other tbmgs belonging to me ” 
Hardy ohsen’ed that he ho]>ed Mr. Beatt\ 
could yet hold out some piospeel of life 
"Oh iio»” he rephed, "it is impossible, 
my back is shot through. Beatty will tell IS 
you so.” Captain Haidy then once more 
sh(K)k hands with him, and with a heart 
almost bursting hasten^ upon deck. 

By this tune all feeling below the breast 
was gone; and Nelson, having made the lO 
surgeon aseertam this, said to him* "You 
know I am gone. I know it. I feel some- 
thing rismg in my breast”— putting his 
hand on his left aide— "which tells me so ” 
And upon Beatty’s inquirmg whether his K 
pain was very great, he replied, "So great 
that he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he 
m a lower voice, "one would like to Ine 
a little longer too »” And after a few min- 
utes, m the same under-tone, he added: W 
"What would become of poor Lady Ham- 
ilton if she knew my situation!” Next 
to his country she occupied his thoughts 
Captain Ilaidy, some fifty minutes after 
he had left the cockpit, returned, and again K 
taking the hand of his dying friend and 
Commander, congratulated him on having 
gamed a complete %nctory. How many of 
the enemy were taken he did not know, as 
it was impossible to perceive them dis- 40 
tinctly, but fourteen or fifteen at least 
"That’s well”’ ened Nelson, "but I bar- 
gained for twenty ” And then in a stronger 
voice he said* "Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” 
Hardy upon this hinted that Admiral Col- 4S 
lingwood would take upon himself the di- 
rection of affairs. "Not while I live. 
Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, ineffec- 
tually endeavoring to raise himself from 
the ^d. "Do yon anchor.” His previous n 
order for preparing to anchor had shown 
how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this 
Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to 
him, in a low voice, "Don’t throw me over- 
boa^”; and he desired that he might be 0 
bnried by his parents, unless it should please 
the king to order otherwise Then, re- 
verting to private feelings: "Take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take eare 


of poor Lady Hamilton.— Kias me, Hardy,” 
said he. Hardy knelt down, and kiaied his 
cheek: and Nelson said, "Now I am satis- 
fied. Thank Gh>d, 1 have done my duty.” 
Hardy stood over him in silence for a 
moment or two, then knelt again, and kissed 
his forehead. "Who is that!” said Nel- 
son; and being informed, he replied, "God 
bless you, Hardy.” And Hardy then left 
him— forever. 

Nelson now clesiied to lie tuinc<l upon his 
right Bide, and said: "1 wish 1 had not 
left the deck; fur 1 shall soon be gone.” 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approa^ing. 
He said to the chaplain* "Doctor, I have 
not been a ffreai sinner”; and, after a 
short pause, "Keineniber that I leave Lady 
Hamilton, and my daughter, Iloratia, as a 
legacy to m> countiy ” His articulation 
now became difficult ; but he was disbnetly 
heard to say, "Thank God, 1 have done my 
duty!” These words he had repeated!} 
proi>nunccd , and they were the last words 
he uttered. He ex]>ired at thirty mmutes 
after four,— three hours and a quarter aftei 
he had received his wound. 

• •.... 

Once, amidst liis suffenngs. Nelson had 
expressed a wish that he were dead; but 
immediately the spiiit subdued the pams 
of death, and he wnshed to live a little 
longei ; doubtless that he might hear the 
completion of the Mctory which he had 
seen so gloriously begun. That consolation 
—that joy— that tnumpb, was afforded him 
He lived to know that the victory was 
decisive; and the last guns which were 
fired at the flying enemy were heard a 
ininute or two before he expired. 

It 18 almost superfluous to add that all 
the honors w'hich a grateful country could 
bestow weie heaped u)>on the memory of 
Nelson. His brother was made an earl, 
with a grant of £6,000 per year; £10,000 
were voted to each of his sisters; and 
€100,000 for the purchase of an estate. A 
public funeral was decreed, and a publn* 
monument. Statues and monuments also 
were voted bv most of our principal cities 
The leaden coffin, in which he was brought 
home, was cut in pieces, which were dis- 
tributed as relics of Saint Nelson,— so the 
gunner of the Victory called them,— and 
when, at his internment, his flag was about 
to be lowered into the grave, the sailors 
who assisted at the ceremony, with one ac- 
cord rent it in pieees, that each might pre- 
serve a fragment while he lived 
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The death of Nelson was felt in Eng- Tet he eannot be said to have fallen pre- 
land as something more than a pubhc maturely whose work was done, nor ought 

calamity: men started at the mtelligenee, he to be lamented who died so full of hon- 

and turned pale, as if they had heard of ors and at the height of human fame. The 

the loss of a dear fnend. An object of our 6 most triumphant death is that of the mar- 

admiraiion and affection, of our pnde and tyr; the most awful that of the martyred 

of our hopes, was suddenly taken from us; patriot, the most splendid that of the hero 

and it seemed as if we had never, till then, m the hour of Victory, and if the chariot 

known how deejily we loved and reverenced and the horses of fire had been vouch- 

liim. What the country had lost in its great 10 safed for Nelson’s translation,^ he could 
naval hero— the greatest of our own, and scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze 


of all former times— was scarcely taken 
into the account of gnef. So peifectly, 
indeed, had he performed his part, that the 
maritime war, aiter tlie battle of Trafal- 
gar, was considered at an end ; the ileets of 
the enemy were not merely defeated, but 
destroyed; new navies must be built, and u 
new race of seamen reared for them, be- 
fore the possibility of their invading our 
shoies could again be contemplated. It 
IV ns not, theicfore, from any selfish refloc- 
tu»n u|>oii the magnitude of our loss tliat 
we mounied for him the general sorrow 
was of a higher character. The people of 
England grieved that funeral eercmonies, 
public monuments, and posthumous ie- 
wards, were all which they could now be- 
stow upon him, whom the king, the legis- 
latuie, and the nation, would alike haM* 
delighted to honor, whom every tongue 
would have blessed ; whose presence in every 
\illage through which he might have passed 
would have wakened the church bells, have 
given school-boys a holiday, have drawn 
children fioiu their spoits to gaze upon him, 
and ^^old men fium the chimney comer, 
to look upon Nelson ere they died The 
victorv of Trafalgar was celehiated, indeed, 
w'lth the usual forms of lejoicing, but thev 
were without joy , for such already was the 
glory of the British na\'y, through Nelson ’s 
sui passing genius, that it scarcely seemed 
to receive any addition from the most signal 
victory that e\er was achieved upon the 
seas, and the destruction of this mighty 
fleet, by which nil the maritime schemes of 
France were totally frustrated, hardly ap- 
peared to add to our security or strength; 
for while Nelson was living, to watch the 
combined sffuadrons of the enemy, we fell 
ourselves as secure ns now, when they 
were no longer in existence. 

Tliere was leason to suppose, fmm the 
appearances upon opening the body, that in 
the course of nature he might liave at- 
tained, like bis father, to a good old age. 

> HIdnev, Tht lirfenitr of Poeoi/, 2S, 27 (Ath Pr<*«»s 
ed.) 


of gloiy. He has left us, nut indeed his 
mantle of inspiration,* but a name and an 
example which are at this hour inspiring 
thousauds of the youth of England— a name 
which 18 our pnde, and an example which 
will cuntmue to be our shield and our 
strength. Thus it is that the spints of the 
great amd the wise continue to live and to 
act after them, verifying in this sense the 
language of the old raythologibt 

To/ fup dcUfjMPes elffl, lt6s fieyAXov diA jSovX&f 
’Eo'dXol, ixix^Apioif 0i'XaAef Bptitwp ApOptbrup > 

THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777-1844) 

THE PLEASURES OP HOPE 
J79e-V9 1709 

From Pakt I 

At summer e\e, when ITeaven’s etheieal 
btiw 

Spans with bnght aich the ghttermg hills 
lielow , 

Wliy to yon mountain turns the musmg 
e>e, 

Wliose sunbngbt summit miugles with the 
8 k> t 

" Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint 
appeal 

Moie sweet than all the laiuWa]ie smiling 
neai ? 

’Tis distance lends eiichautmeiit to the 
Mew, 

And robes the mountain in its azuie hue. 
Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmea«aured 
way, 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discover’d 
scene 

More pleasmg seems than all the past 
hath b^u. 

And every form, that Fanc>^ can repair 
From dark obhvion, glows divmely there. 

I An they had been for Elijah (f Kifign, 2 -ll-lS). 
■Which BUJah loft for BUsha (2 Kingo, 2 8, 1^, 
SR) 

** Shining splrltn there are, that dwell upon earth 
among mortals 

Prompting lunatrlouK deeilx. and fuiaillng the 
connaola of Zen* 

— IleRioil, Tkv irorAii and Dayn 122 
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What potent spirit guides the raptured 
eye 

To pierce the shades of dim futurity 1 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly 
power, 

The pledge of Joy’s anticipated hourt 
Ah, nol she darkly sees the fate of man— 
^ Her dim horizon bounded to a span; 

Or, if she hold an image to the view, 

’Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope* resides the heav- 
enly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight 
Thine is tlie charm of life's bewilder’d 
way, 

That calls each slumbeniig passion into 
play. 

Waked by Ihy touch, I see the sister band. 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy com- 
mand, 

And fly where’er thy mandate bids them 
steer, 

3® To Pleasure’s path or Glory’s bright 
career 

Primeval Hoyie, the Aonian Muses say, 
When Man and Nature mourn’d their 
first decay, 

When every fonn of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below , 
SB When Murder bared her arm, and ram- 
pant War 

Yoked the red dragons of her iron car. 
When Peace and Mercy, banish’d from 
the plain. 

Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven 
again; 

All, ^11 forsook the friendless, guilty mind. 
^0 But Hope, the charmer, linger’d still 
behind ' 


Where barbarous hordes on Scythian 
mountains roam, 

340 Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a ofo 
home; 

Where’er degraded Nature bleeds and 
pines. 

From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary 
mines, 

Truth shall pervade th’ unfathom’d dark- 
ness there, 

And light the dreadful features of De- 
spair.— ^ 3715 

**B Hark I stem captive spurns his heavy 
load, 

^ See the etorv of Pandora, from whose box all 
the bleasiniCB bat hope escaped; also the story 
of the Iron Age, in which the vices took pos- 
sess^ of the earth after the virtnes had de- 
parted 


And asks the image back that Heaven 
bestow’d! 

Fierce in his eye the fire of valor bums. 

And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 
Oh! sacred Truth! thy triumph ceased 
a while. 

And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile, 

When leagued Oppression' pour’d to 
Northom wars 

Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce 
hussars,^ 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze 
of mom, 

Peal’d liei loud dmni, and twang’d hei 
trumpet horn ; 

Tumultuous horror brooded o’er her 
van, 

Presaging wi*ath to Poland— and to man! 
Warsaw’s last champion* from her 
height survey’d, 

Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid,— 

'^Oh! Heaven!” he cned, ”my bleeding 
country save*— 

Ts there no hand on high to shield the 
brave t 

Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely 
plains. 

Rise, fellow-men! our country yet re- 
mains ! 

By that dread name, we wave the sword 
on high! 

And swear for her to live*— with her to 
die* ” 

He said, and on the rampart-heights 
airay’d 

His trusty warriors, few, but undismay’d. 

Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they 
form, 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the 
storm; 

Low murmuring sounds along their ban- 
ners fly, 

Revenge, or death,— the watchword and 
reply; 

Then peal’d the notes, omnipotent to 
charm. 

And the loud tocsin toll’d their last 
alarm *— 

In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 

From rank to rank your voll^’d thunder 
flew— 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 

' In 1702 and 1704 when Rnsala, ProMla, and 
Auatrla united in wam for the partition of 
Poland. 

>Ttae pandoom were membera of a regiment in 
the Anstrian army, noted for Ita con rage and 
cmelty The baSBara were light cavalrymen 

■Thaddens Koadwko. be waa defeated and 
taken priaoner. Oct 10, 1704 
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Saruiatia fell, unwept, without a eiimc. 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in herarm8,norinercy m herwoel 
Dropp’d from hei iierveleBs gra««p the 
shattei’d speni. 

Closed her bnght eye, and curb’d ber 
high career,— 

Hope, for a seabun, bade the world fare- 
well, 

And Freedom bliiiek’d as Koaciubko fell’ 
The sun went down, nor cea«wd the 
carnage tlieie. 

Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight 
air— 

386 On Prague’s proud arch the fires of rum 
glow, 

His bk^-dyed waters murmunng far be- 
low , 

The storm prevails, the rampart yield«» a 
way, 

Bursts the wild erv of horror and disinaj ’ 
Hark, as the smouldering piles with 
thundei fall, 

380 ^ thousand shneks for hopeless mercy call* 
Earth hho<ik— red meteors flash’d along 
the sky, 

And conscious Nature shuddei ’d at the ci> * 
Oh* nghteous Hea\en; ere Freedom 
found a gra\e, 

Why slept the sword, onmipoteni to 8a\o8 
r95 Where was thine ^ arm, 0 Vengeance * 
wheie tliy lod, 

That smote the f<H?s of Zion and of God,' 
That crush’d jiioud Ammon, when his 
iron cai 

Was yoked in wiaih, and thunder’d fiom 
afarP 

Where was the ««torm that sluinbei ’d till 
the host 

400 Of blood-stain ’d Phaiaoh left their tiem- 
bling coast. 

Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved nn oeenn on their mnieh bt*- 
lowP 

Departed spiiiis of the mighty dead* 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuetra bled’ 
405 Friends of the world I restore your swoids 
to man, 

Fight in Ins sacied cause, and lead the > an * 
Yet for Sannatia’s teal's of blood atone. 
And make hei aim puissant as ^^tmr owm* 
Oh I once again to Freedom’s cause 'return 
410 The patriot Tell— the Bruce of Bannock- 
burn! 

Yes! thy proud lords, iinpitied land, 
shall see 


That man hath yet a soul— and dare be 
free! 

A little while, along tby saddening plams 
The starless night of Desolation reigns, 
415 Truth shall restore the light by Nature 
given, 

And, like Pioiuetheus, bung the fire ol 
Hea^ cii ! 

Pi one to the dust Oppiession shall 1 h 
hurl’d. 

Her name, her nature, wither’d from tin 
world * 

YE MABINEB8 OF ENGLAND 

A NAVAL ODE 
17B9-180U 1801 

Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our nati\ e seas . 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand yeai ^ 
The battle and the biecze* 

** Your gloiious standaid launch again 
To match another foe,' 

And sweep through the deep, 

While the stoiiiiA winds do blow. 

While the battle lagcs loud and long, 

^8 And the stoimy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall stait fiom every wave* 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

^ And Oeeaii was their gia^e 
Wheie Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Yoiii manly lieaits shall glow, 

As ye swxHjp through the deep, 

While the slonny w'lnds do blow , 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

28 And the stormy winds do blow. 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towel s along the steep, 

Her ninicli is o’er the mountaui-wa\es, 
Hei home is on the deep. 

23 With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 

As they loar on the slioie, 
tMieii the stoiiiiy winds do blow; 

When the battle rages loud and long, 

28 And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall >el teinflc burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return 
83 Then, then, ye ocean-warnors ! 

Onr song and feast shall flow 



1 ESngland had won naval vtctories over t p 
F rench in the battles of Capo Rt. Vinci'i.c 
(1797) and of the Nile (1798) 
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To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fieiy fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

HOHENLINDEN 
1892 1802 

On Linden, ^^llell the sun was low, 

All bloodlchs lay th ’ untrodden snow, 
And daik winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

c But Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery 

By toich and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade. 

And furious evei’y charger neigh’d, 

To loin the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder nven. 
Then rush’d the steed to battle driven, 

10 And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flash’d the red artillery 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stamM snow. 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Tser, rolling rapidly 

’Tis mom ; but scarce yon level sun 
C*an pierce the war-clouds, rolli^ dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy 

20 ,The combat deepens On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave ’ 

Wave, Munich f all thy banners wave. 
And chaige with all thy chnalry ^ 

Few, few, shall part where many meet » 

00 The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And eveiy turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a <io1dier’s sepulchre 

LOCHIEL’B WABHING 
1802 1802 

WIZARD 

Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the lowlands shall meet thee in 
battle array ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my 
sight, 

And the elans of Culloden are scatter’d 
m fight 


0 They rally, they bleed, for their kmgdom 
and crown; 

Woe, woe to the iMers that trample them 
down! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the 
slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod 
to the plain. 

But hark I through the fast-flashing lighl- 
nmg of war, 

10 What steed iu the desert flies frantic and 
fart 

’Tis thine, oh Glenullinl whose bride shall 
await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night a1 
the gate 

A steed comes at morning no ndei is 
there, 

But its bndle is red with the sign ol 
despair 

^0 Weep, Albin * to death and captivity led ’ 

Oh weep, but thy tears cannot numbet 
the dead 

For a merciless suonl on Culloden shall 
wave, 

('ulioden* that iceks with the blood of the 
brave, 

lochul 

do, preach to the eowaid, thon death- 
telling seei ’ 

20 Or, if goiy Culloilen so dieadful appeal, 

Draiii, dotanl, around thy old i^aveiing 
sight 

This mantle, to eo\ei the phantoms of 
fnght 

WIZARD 

Ha* laugh ’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to 
scorn? 

Proud bird of tlie moiiniaiii, th> plume 
shall be torn * 

20 Say, rush’d the bold eagle exultingK 
forth, 

F^rom his home, in the dark, i oiling clouiH 
of the noiih? 

liu! the death-shot of foenien outspeedinu, 
he rode 

Companionless, bearing destruction 
abroad , 

But down let him stoop from his ha^or 
on high * 

20 Ah! home lei him s|>eed, for the spoilei 
IS nigh. 

Why flames the far summit? Why shwil 
to the blast 

Those embers, like stars from the firma- 
ment cast? 

’Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dread 
fully driven 
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TVom hi8 eynei that beacons the dark- 
ness of heaven. 

Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ 
height, 

Heaven ’s fire is around thee, to blast and 
to bum; 

Return to thy dwelling! all lonely return! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark 
where it stood, 

And a wild mother scream o’er her fam- 
ishmg brood 

LOCHOEL 

False Wisard, avaunt* I have marshall’d 
my clan, 

Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms 
aie one* 

They aie true to the last of their blood 
and their bieath, 

And like rea}ier8 descend to the harvest of 
death 

i"’ Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to 
the shock! 

\jet him dash his proud foam like a wave 
oil the ro(*k! 

But woe to Ins kindu*d, and woe to lu*^ 
cause. 

When Albin her claymore' indignantly 
draws, 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory 
crowd, 

(Manionald the dauntless, and Mot ay the 
proud, 

All plaided and ])luined in then tartan^ 
ami> 

WIZARD 

Tjochiel, Locliiel! bewaie of the day; 

Fur, daik and desiiannig, my sight T nia^ 
seal. 

But man cannot co^er what God would 
rcieal; 

“>:> ’T'lg the sunset of bfe gives me mystical 
lore, 

And coming events cast their sliadows 
beioie. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall 
ling 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy 
fugitive kmg. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of 
wrath. 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps 
from my sig^t: 

i A large two^ged sword ^ ^ 

< Woolen cloth raeckered with narrow bands of 
▼arloni colors . the charscterintlc drese of the 
Highland rlane 


Kibe, nse! ye wild tempests, and cover 
his flight ! 

’Tis finish’d. Their thunders are hush’d 
on the moors: 

(killoden is lost, and my country deploies 
^ But where is the iron-bound prisoner Y 
Wheref 

For the red eye of battle is shut in 
despair 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish ’d. 
forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding 
and tonif 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is near , 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the 
bier; 

His death-bell is tolling* oh* mercy, 
dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell* 
Life flutters eonvulsed in his quivering 
limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony 
swims. 

75 Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his 
feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, eie it 
(*eaRes to beat, 

With the smoke of its aslies to poison the 
gale— — 

LOCHISL 

Down, sooth]es«> insiillei * I trust not the 
tale* 

For ne\er shall Albin a destiny meet, 

So black with dislionor, so foul with ro- 
tieat. 

Thc»’ my perishing ranks should be 
htiew ’d in their gore. 

Like ocean-weeds heap’d on the surf- 
beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom 
remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 
With his back to the field, and his feet to 
the foe ! 

A nd leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Jjook proudly to Heaven finna the death- 
bed of fame 

LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 
1809 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, '^^atman, do not tany* 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound. 

To row us o’er the ferry.” 

■* • ‘ Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy wateiT” 
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‘^0, I’m the diief of Ulva’s isle, 
this. Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

*‘And fast before her father’s men 
^0 Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he And us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heathei 

*^His horsemen haid behind us iide; 
Sliould they our steps discover, 

1'" Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
Wlien they ha\e <dain lier lovert” 

Out spoke the liaidy Highland wight, 

I’ll go, my chief ; I’m ready. 

It IS not for your silver bright, 

2® But for your winsome lady. 

‘ * And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tany ; 

Bo though the waves are raging white, 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry ” 

23 By this the storm giew loud apace. 

The water wiaith^ was shrieking , 

And in tlie m*owl of ]lea^en each face 
Grew daik as they were s) leaking 

But still as wilder blew the wuid, 

And as the night grew drearei, 

Adown the glen rode armed men— 

Their trampling sounded nearer 

haste thee, haste!” the lady c*ries, 

” Though tempests round us gather, 

23 I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angiy father.” 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her,— 

Wlien, oh! too stiong for human hand. 
The tempest gathei^ o’er her 

And still they low’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing* 

Tjord iniin reach 'd that fatal shore— 

His 'MTath was changed to wailing 

^3 For sold dismay’d, through storm and 
shade, 

His child he did discover ■ 

One lovely hand site stretch ’d for aid, 
And one was round hei lover 

”Come back! come back!” he cned in 
grief, 

3® '^Across this stormy water; 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter! oh, my daughter!” 

’ spirit supposed to presiflp nrer the waters 


’Twas vam;— the loud waves lash’d the 
shore, 

Return or aid preventmg 
33 The waters wild went o’er his child, 

And he was left lamenting 

BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 
1894-03 1800 

Of Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glonons day’s renown. 

When to battle flerce came forth 
^ All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

3 And her arms along the deep pioudly 
shone, 

By each gun and lighted brand, 

Tn a bold detenuineid hand. 

And the Pnnee of all the land 
I/ed them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay then bulwarks on the brme, 

While the sign of bailie flew 
On the lofty Bntish hue. 

It was fen of April mom by the chime 
13 As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death . 

And the boldest held his breath. 

For a time 

But the might of England flush’d 
*® To anticipate the scene , 

A nd her van the fleeter nish ’d 
O’er the deadly apace between 
^Hearts of oak!” our captain cued, when 
each gun 

Fiom its adamantine lips 
23 Spread a death-shade lound the ships. 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 

Again 1 again! agam* 

And the havoc did not slack, 

2® Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back , 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom— 
Then ceased— and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail, 

13 Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hail’d them o’er the wave; 

”ye are brothers’ ye are men’ 

And we conquer but to save, 

So peace instead of death let us brmg. 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
^3 To our King 
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Then Denmark bleua’d uui* ehieii 
That he gave her womids repose, 

And the boundfa of and giief 
Fioiii her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shades fium the 
day 

While the suii look’d bmiling blight 

0 ’ei a wide and wof ul sight, 

Where the lues of funeral light 
Died away 

Now joy, old England, laiw*^ 

For the tidingh ot thy might. 

By the lebial cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the A\iiie-c‘iip bhines in light. 

And yet niiiidht tliat joy and upioar, 
lift us think ol them that sleep, 

Full nmnv a latlinm deeji, 

By thv ^ild and sloiuiy sleeji, 

Elsinore ’ 

Bi ave heni Is ’ to Bi itaiii ’s pi ide 
65 Once so tuithfiil and so tiue, 

On the deck ol lame that died, 

With the gallant good liioii, 

Soit siah the winds <ii IIen>en oVr then 
gia\e* 

While tlie billow luoiiinful rolls. 

And the mei maid’s song condoles. 

Singing gloiy to the souls 
Of the brave! 

TDK LAST MAN 
1828 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 
The Sun himself must die, 
l^fore this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality I 
"• 1 saw a \isioii 111 iii> bleep. 

That ga\e my spiiil stiength to sweep 
Adown the gulf ol Time’ 

1 saw the last of human mould 
That shall Ci cation’s death behold. 

As Adam saw her ]mme’ 

Tlie Sun ’s eye had a sickly glare. 

The Earth ivith age was wan, 

The skeletons of nations were 
Aronnd that lonely man * 

'5 Some had expiml in fight,— the biands 
Still rusted in their bony hands, 

In plague and famine some ’ 

Faith’s cities had no sound nor tread. 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
20 To shores where all was dumb ’ 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high, 

That shook tlie sere leaves from the wood 


As il a btuim pass’d by, 

-■* Saymg, “We are twins m death, pi*oud 
Sun! 

Thy face ib cold, thy race ib luii, 

’Tib Mercy bids thee go , 

Foi thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast been the tide of human teaib, 

•*0 That bhall no longer flow. 

What though beneath thee man put forth 
Ills pump. Ins piide, his skill. 

And ails that made fire, fiood, and caitli 
The xassals of his willf 
*** Yet inouin ] not thy parted sway, 

Thou dim discrowned king of day , 

For all those trupbied arts 
And tnumphs thal beneath thee sprang. 
Ileal ’d not a passion nr a pang 
^6 Entail’d on human beans. 

Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Tpun the stage oi men. 

Nor with thy using beams recall 
Life’s tiflgedy again 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 

Noi waken ilesli, upon the laek 
Oi ]>ain anew to wiitbe; 

Sh etch’d in disease’s sliapes abhon’d, 

Or mown iii bailie by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Ex ’ll T am xx^eniy in yon skies 
To xvatch tliy fading fiie, 

Test of all suniless agonieb, 

Behold not me expiie 
M\ lips that sjieak thy dirge of death— 
Their lounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shall not boast 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall. 
The majesty of Darknes*; shall 
bO Heceix e my x>artmg ghost ' 

This spirit shall return to Him 
Who gave its heaxenly spark , 

\ ct thmk not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ’ 

5" No’ it shall lixe again, and shine 
Tn bliss unknown t<» lM*anis of thine. 

By liini recall ’d to breath. 

Who captix’e led captixitv, 

W’ho robb’d the giave of Victory,— 

70 took the stmg f rem Deatb !* 

Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Natinc's axxful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of giief that man shall taste- 
rs Go, tell the night that hides thy face. 
Thou saw ’si the last of Adam ’s race, 

' Rpc / Cnrlnthlafin TX f?S 
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On Earth’s aepolcfaral clod, 

The darkening univeree defy 

To quench his immortality, 

Or bhake his trust in God ! 

THE DEATH-BOAT OF HELIGOLAND 
1828 

Can restlessness reach the cold sepulchred 
headf 

Ay, the quick have their sleep-walkers, bo 
have the dead 

There are brains, though they mouldei, 
that dream in the tomb, 

And that maddening forebear the last 
trumpet of doom, 

6 Till then corses start sheeted to revel on 
earth, 

Making horror moie deep by the sem- 
blance of mirth - 

By the glare of new-lighted volcanoes they 
dance, 

Or at mid-sea appall the chill’d matinei ’s 
glance. 

Such, 1 wot, was the band of cadaveiou«- 
smile 

It) Seen ploughing Ihe ni^ht-surge of ITeli- 
go’s isle 

The foam of the Baltic had sparkled like 
fire, 

And the moon look’d down with an 
aspect of ire, 

But her ^ams on a «iudden grew sick-like 
and gray, 

And the mews^ that had slept clang’d and 
shnek’d far away. 

And the buoys and the beacons extin- 
guish ’d their light, 

As the boat of the stony-^ed dead came 
in Bight, 

High bounding from billow to billow, 
each form 

Had its shroud like a plaid flying l<M)he 
to the storm ; 

With an oar in each pulseless and icy-cold 
hand, 

2t) Fast they plough’d by the lee-^ore of 
Heligoland, 

Such breakers as boat of the living ne’er 
cross’d; 

Now surf-sunk for minutes again they 
uptoss’d; 

And with livid lips shouted reply o’er the 
flood 

To the challenging watdunan, that curdled 
his blocm : 

26 <<We*are dead— we are bound from our 
graves in the west, 

‘sons 


First to Heela, and then to— Unmeet 
was the rest 

For man’s ear. The old abbey bell thun- 
der’d its clang. 

And their eyes gleam’d with phosphorus 
light as it rang . 

Ere they vanish’d, they stopp’d, and 
gazed silently gnm, 

Till the eye could define them, garb, 1(‘n- 
ture, and limb 

Now who were those loamersf of galhmi- 
or wheel^ 

Bore they marks, oi the manglmg anato- 
mist ’b steel 1 

No. by magistrates’ chains ’mid then 
grave-clothes yon saw 

They were felons too proud to have per- 
ish ’d by law; 

But a nbbon that hung where a rope 
should have been, 

’Twas the badge of their taction, its hm* 
was not green, 

Show’d them men who had trampled am’ 
toitured and dn\en 

To rebellion the faiicst Isle brent }ic<] on 
by Heaven,— 

Men whose hen's would yet finish tin 
tyrannous task, 

If the Truth and the Time had not 
dragg’d off their mask 

They parted— but not till the sight inmlit 
discern 

A scutcheon distinct at their pinnace’- 
stem. 

Where letters emblazon’d in blood-color M 
flame, 

Named their faction— T blot not my page 
with its name 


THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852) 
THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP 

WRITTEN AT NORFOLK IN VIRGINIA 
1804 1806 

'‘They made her a grave, too cold and 
damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 

And she’s gone to the Lake of the Disin.il 
Swamp, 

Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp. 
She paddles lier white canoe 

"And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I’ll hide the maid in a cypress tree. 

lIHien the footstep of death is near. ” 

> wRccT «f tortnre 
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Away to the DiRnial Swamp he speeds— 
His path was ra^g:ed and sore, 

ThrouKh tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen, where the serpent 
feeds, 

^ And man never trod before. 

And when on the earth he sunk to sleep, 

If slumber his ^elids knew. 

He lay wheie the deadly vine doth weep 
Its veiiomoub tear and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistenng dew ! 

And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the 
brake,* 

And the eoppei -snake breath’d in his 
ear, 

Till he starting cned, from his dream 
awake, 

^^Oh! when shaJl I see the dusky Lake, 
And the white canoe of my deart” 

He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface play’d— 

” Welcome/' he said, ”my dear one's 
light’” 

And the dim shore echoed, for many a 
night, 

The name of the death-cold maid. 

Till he hollow 'd a boat of the birchen baik, 
Which earned him off fioiii shoie. 

Far, far he follow 'd the meteor spark. 
The wind was high and the clouds were 
daik, 

And the boat retuni’d no more. 

But oft, f 1 0111 the Indian hunter’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 

^ And paddle then white can<ie ’ 

A CANADIAN BOAT BONO 

WBimN ON THE RIVER ST LAWRENCE 

1804 i8oe 

Faintly as toils the evening chime, 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep 
time 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St Ann 's our partmg hymn 
B Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s 
past. 

Why should we yet our sail unfurlf 
There is not a breath the blue wave to 
curl; 

But, when the wind blows off the shore, 


OhI sweetly we’ll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s 
past 

Utawas’tidel this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon 
Samt of this green isle! hear our prayers, 
Oh, grant us cool heavens and favormg 
airs. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight’s 
past. 

From IBI 8 H MELODIES 
IBOJ M 8 180S-84 

Oh, Breathe Not His NaxbI 
Oh, breathe not his name! let it sleep in 
the shade, 

Where cold and unhonoxed his rdies are 
laid; 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we 
shed, 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass 
o’er his head. 

^ But the night-dew that falls, thon^ In 
silence it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave 
where he sleeps, 

And the tear that wc shed, thon^ in secret 
it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls. 

When He Who Adobes Thee 
When lie who adores thee has left but the 
name 

Of his fault and his Mir tows behind, 

Oh I say wilt thou weep, when they darken 
the fame 

Of a life that for thee was resign’d? 

B Yes, weep, and however my foes may con- 
denm. 

Thy tears shall efface their decree, 

For Heaven can witness, though guilty to 
them, 

I have be^ but too faithful to thee 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest 
love, 

10 Every thought of my reason was thme; 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit 
above, 

Thy name shall be mingled with mine. 
Oh! blest are the lovers and friends who 
shall live 

The days of thy glory to see; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven 
can give 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee 
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Thb Harp That Onob Tbbouob Tara’s 

WAT.fja 

The harp that once through Tara’s halb 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s wails 
As if that soul were fled. 

^ So sleeps the pnde of former days, 

So gloiy’s thnll is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more! 

No mure tu chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells, 

The chord alone that breaks at night 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 

The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 

To show that still she lives 

Oh! Blake Not the Bard 

Oh ’ blame not the bard, if he fly to the 
bowers, 

Where Pleasure lies, carelessly smiling 
at Fame; 

lie was bom for much mure, and in hap- 
pier hours 

Ills soul might have bum’d with a 
holier flame 

® The string, that now languishes louf^e o’ei 
the lyre, 

Might have bent a jiroiid bow to the 
wamor’s dart, 

And the lip, which now breathes but the 
song of desire, 

Might have pour’d the full tide of a 
patriot’s heart 

But alas for his country!— her pride i«* 
gone by. 

And that spirit is broken, which never 
would bend , 

O’er the rum her children m secret must 

For ’tis treason to love her, and death 
to defend 

Unpriz’d are her sons, till they’ve learn ’d 
to betray, 

Undistinguich’d th^ live, if th^ shame 
not &eir sires; 

And the torch, that would light them 
Uiro’ dignity’s way. 

Must be caught from the pile, where 
their country expires. 

Then blame not the bard, if in pleasure’s 
soft dream, 

He should try to forget what he never 
can heal: 


Oh! give but a hope— let a vista but 
gleam 

Through the gloom of his country, and 
mark how he’ll feel! 

That instant, his heart at her shrine would 
lay down 

Every passion it nurs’d, every bliss it 
ador’d ; 

While the myrtle, now idly entwin’d with 
his crown, 

like the wreath of Harmodius, should 
cover his sword 

^ But tho’ glory be gone, and tho’ hope 
fade away, 

Thy name, lov’d Enn, shall live in his 
songs. 

Not ev’n in the ho^i, when his heart is 
most gay. 

Will he lose the resemblance of thee 
and thy wrongs. 

The stranger shall hear thy lament on his 
plains , 

The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er 
the dec)), 

Till thy masters themselves, as th^ nvet 
thy chains, 

Shall pause at the song of their captne, 
and weep. 

Lzsbu Hath a Braking Etb 

Lesbia hath a beam mg eye. 

But no one knows tor whom it beameth , 

Right and left its ariDWs fly, 

But what they aim at no one dreameth 

Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
My Nora’s hd that seldom rises; 

Few its looks, but every one. 

Like unexpected light, surprises ! 

Oh, my Nora Creina,^ dear, 

My gentle, bashful Nora Creina, 
Beauty lies 
In many ^es, 

But Love m yours, my Nora Creina. 

Lesbia wears a robe of gold. 

But all so close the nymph hath lac’d it, 

Not a charm of beauty ’s mould 
Presumes to stay where nature plac’d it. 

Oh ! my Nora’s gown for me. 

That floats as wild as mountam breezes, 
2® Leaving every beauty free 

To sink or swell as Heaven pleases. 

Ye^ my Nora Creina, dear, 

My simple, graceful Nora Creina, 
Nature’s dress 
25 Is lovelmess— 

The dress you wear, my Nora Creina. 

' darling 
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Lesbia, hath a wit refin’d, 

But, when its pomis are gleaming round 
us, 

Who ean toll if they’re design’d 
To dazzle merely, or to wound usY 
Pillow’d on niy Kora’s heart, 

In safer slumber Love reposes— 

Red of peaee* \ihohc lougbrat pnil 
1 h but the eiumplinu of the roses 
3"' Oh ’ niy Noi’a ('‘reina, dear. 

My mild, in\ aitless Nora Creina * 

Wit, though bright. 

Hath no such light, 

As warms your eyes, my Noia Ci’ema 

The Touno May Moon 

The young May moon is beaming, love. 
The glow-woim’a lamp is gleaming, hne, 
Hoiiv sweet to rove 
Through Moma’s gro\e, 

When the drowsy world is dreaming, lo\e’ 
Then awake!— the heaxens look bright, 
my deal, 

Tib never too late for delight, my dear. 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 

Is to steal a few hours iioni the night, ni> 
dear’ 

Now all the w<iil<l is sleeping, ]o\e, 

But the sage, his stai-wateh kee]mig, lo\e. 
And I, whose stai , 

Moie glorious fai, 

Is the eye fiom that oasemeiil jieepina. 
]o\e 

Then awake’— till rise of sun, iny deai, 
The sage’s glass we’H sliun, my doai. 

Or, m watching the flight 
Of bodies of light, 

lie might happen to take thee for one, 
my dear 

The Minstrel Boy 

Tlie Minstrel Boy to the war is gone. 

In the ranks of death you’ll find him, 
Hih father’s sword he has gird^l on. 

And his wild harp slung behind him — 
^ ‘*ljand of song’” said the warnoi-baid, 
•‘Though all the world betray thee, 

Ofir sword, at least, thy rights shall gnaul, 
Onp faithful hnr]) shall piaise thee'” 

The Minstrel fell!— but the foeman^s 
chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under; 
The harp he lov’d ne’er spoke again, 

For he tore its ehowls asunder ; 


And said, '^No chains shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery! 

'* Thy songs were made for the pure and 
free, 

They shall ncMu sound in slaiery ” 

Fvrewell’ — Whenever Yor WriiCOME 
THE Hour 

Fin pu ell ’-but wheneAci you 'i\oleorae the 
hnui 

Thai aiiakens the nighl-song of miith m 
youi bowel, 

Then think of the fiiend who once wel- 
com’d it too, 

And forgot his own giiefs to be happy 
with yon 

^ His gnefb may leuiin, not a hope ninv 
leinain 

Of the few that ha\c biightcn’d his path- 
way of ])ani, 

But he ne’ei will ioiget the shoit vision 
that thiew 

Its enchantment aioiind him, while lin- 
g’lmg wntli joii 

And still on that cxeuing, when pleasuie 
fills up 

To the highest top s]>aikle each heait and 
each ciij), 

Where’er my i»ath lies, be it gloomy oi 
blight, 

My soul, haiip\ fiicnds, shall be with you 
that night , 

Shall join in > oui i e> els, j oui spoi ts, and 
,\oui wiU*s, 

And letuiii to me, beaming all (»’ei with 
>oui smiles— 

Too blest, if it tells me that, ’niid the gay 
cheei , 

Some kind \oiee had mui mur’d, ‘*1 w’lsli 
he w’ere here ’ ’ ’ 

l^et Fate do her woist, tlieie are relies of 
joy, 

Bnght dreams of the past, whieh she can- 
not destroy ; 

Which come in the night-time of sonow 
and care, 

-0 And bung back the featuics that joy usedT 
to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memo- 
ries fill’d’ 

Like the vase, in which loses lune once 
been distilled— 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still. 
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Tax Time I’ve Lost in Wooing 

The time I’ve lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 

*'■> Has been iiiy heart’s undoing. 

Though Wisdom oft has sought me, 

I scorn’d the lore she brought 'me, 

My only books 
Wei e woman ’s looks, 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me 

Her smile when Beauty granted, 
r hung with gaze enchanted. 

Like him, the Sprite, 

Wliom maids by nig^i 
Oft meet m glen that’s haunted. 

Tjike him, to<i, Beauty won me. 

But while hei e>es were on me, 

Tf once their ray 
Was tniii’d away, 

Oh, ^\iiids c<iuld not oiittiiii me 

And are those follies going • 

And is uiv iiroiid heait growing 
Too cold 01 too wise 
For biilliant eyes 
2“^ Again to set it glowing*^ 

No, vain, alas ^ th’ endear oi 
Fiom bonds so sweet to sevei , 

Poor Wisdom ’s chance 
Against a glance 
2® Is now as >\eak a*' e^el 

Dear Harp of My Country 

Dear Harp of my Country’ in daikness 
I found thee. 

The cold chain of silence had hung o ’ci 
thee long, 

When pioudly, my own Island ITanN 1 
unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chohls to light, fiec 
dom, and song* 

The warm lay ol love and the light noie 
of gladness 

Have waken’d thy f<iiidest, thy liveliest 
thnll ; 

But, so oft hast thou echo’d the deeji sigli 
of sadness. 

That ev’n m thy mirth it will steal from 
thee still 

Dear Harp of my Country* farewell to 
thy numbers, 

This sweet wreath of song is the last wc 
shall twine! 

Go, sleep with the sunshine of Fame on 
thy slumbers, 


Till touch’d by some hand less unworthy 
than mme; 

If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or 
lover, 

Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory 
alone, 

I was but as the wmd, passing heedle^isly 
over. 

And all the wild sweetness I wak’d was 
thy own 

From NATIONAL AIRS 
1816 

Oh, Gome to Me When Daylight Sets 
Venetxan Atr 

Oh, come to me uhen daylight sets; 

Sweet! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the nioonliglit sea 
^ When Mirth’s awake, and Love begins, 
Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sounds of lutes and mandolins. 

To steal young hearts awa> . 

Tlien, come to me when daylight sets. 
Sweet ! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea 

Oh, then’s the houi ioi those ulm lo^e, 
Sweet ! like thee and me , 

IB When all’s so calm below, above. 

In heav’n and o’ei the sea 
When maidens sing sweet baiearolles^ 

And Echo sings again 
So sweet, that all with ears and souls 
2® Should love and listen then 
So, come to me when daylight sets , 
Sweet! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlurht sen 

Oft, in the Stilly Night 
Scotch Alt 

Oft, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain has hound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me, 

B The smiles, the tears, 

Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken , 

The eyes that shone. 

Now dimmed and gone, 

IB The cheerful hearts now broken * 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 

1 Popular aongfi aniif bj Venetian fconGollei^ 
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Sad Memory bnngs the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 
The fnendb, so Imked together, 

1 've seen around me fall. 

Lake leaves in wuitr} \\ea1her, 

1 feel hke one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deseited, 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose gai lands dead, 

And all but he departed ^ 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain ha^ bound me. 

Sad Memory biingh the light 
Of other days around me 

LALLA BOOKH 
1BJ4-17 1817 

From The Light of the Haram 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cash- 
mere, 

With its roses the biightest that earth 
ever gave, 

I Is temples, and grottos, and fountaiiiR as 
clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over 
their wave t 

** Oh’ to see it at sunset, when warm o'er 
the lake 

Its splendor at parting a summer eve 
till cm s. 

Like a bride, full of bluslies, when 
hug ’ling to take 

A last look of hei mirror at night ere 
she goes’ 

When the brines through th'e foliage are 
gleaming half shown, 

And each hallows the hour by some rites 
of its own 

Here the music of pray ’r from a minaret' 
swells. 

Here the Mngian^ his um, full of per- 
fume, IS swinging. 

And here, at the altar, a zone* of sweet 
bells 

Round the waist of some fair Indian 
dancei is ringing. 

Or to see it by moonlight, when mellowly 
shines 

The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and 
shrines , 

Wlien the water-falls gleam, like a quick 
fall of starsi 

'■lender tower of a mosQne or temple, inr- 
ronndecl li> one or more projectlna balGonleii 


And the nignimgaie s hymn from the Isle 
of Chenars 

la broken by laughs and bght echoes of 
feet 

From the cool, shming walks where the 
young people meet . 

Or at morn, when the magic of daylight 
awakes 

A new wonder each minute, as slowly it 
breaks,— 

Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth 
every one 

Out of daikness, as if but just boin of 
the Sun 

2* When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with 
the day, 

From hib Haram of night-flowers ateabng 
away, 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woos 
like a lover 

The young aspen-trees, till th^ tremble 
all over. 

When the East is as warm as the light of 
first hopes, 

And Day, with his banner of radiance 
unfurl’d. 

Shines m through the mountamous portal 
that opes, 

Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the 
w'orld ’ 

But nev’cr yet, by night or day, 

In dew of spring or summer’s ray, 

*5 Did the sweet valley shine so gay 
As now it shines— all love and light, 
Visions by day and feasts by night ’ 

A happier smile illumes each brow, 

With quicker spread each heart un- 
closes, 

And all its ecstasy, for now 
The galley holds its Feast of Roses; 
The joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round and, in their shower, 
Hearts open, like the season’s rose,— 

The flow ’ret of a hundred leaves. 
Expanding while the dew-fall flow*!. 

And every leaf its balm receives 

’Twas when the hour of evening came 
Upon the lake, serene and cool, 

When Day had hid his sultry flame 
Behind the palms of Baramoule, 

When maids l^gan to lift their heads, 
Refresh’d from their embroider’d beds, 
Where they had slept the sun away, 

** And wak’d to moonlight and to pla> 

All were abroad'—the busiest hive 
On Bela’s hills is less alive, 

When saffron beds are fnll in flow’r, 
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Than look’d the valley in that hour. 

A thousand restless torches play’d 
Through every grove and island shade; 

A thousand sparkling lamps were set 
On eveiy dome and minaret, 

And fields and pathways, far and neai, 

^ Were lighted by a blaze so clear, 

That you could see, in wand’nng round. 
The smallest lose-leaf on the giouncl 
Yet did the maids and matrons lea\c 
Their ^eils at home, that brilliant e\e, 
And theie wei'e glancing eyes about, 

And cheeks, that i%ould not dare shine out 
In open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then, because ’twas night. 
And all weie fiee, and waiideiing, 

And all exclaim’d to all they met, 
That ne^er did the summer bring 
So gay a Feast of Roses yet , 

The moon had iievei shed a light 
So clear as that which bless ’d them 
there, 

The roses ne’er shone half so bnght, 
Nor they themselves look’d lialf so 
fair 

And what a A\ildeniess of flow ’is' 

It seem’d as though fiom all the bow ’is 
And faiiest fields of all the yeai. 

The mingled spoil weie seattei ’d Iieie 
The lake, too, like a gaiden bieathes, 
With the iich buds that o’ei it lie,— 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 
Had fall’n upon it fiom the sk} ' 
And then the sound of jov —the beat 
Of tabors and of ddiicing feet; 

The minaret-ci lev’s chant of glee 
Sung from his lighted gallery, 

And answer’d by a ziraleet^ 

Fiom neighboring llaram, wild and 
sweet; 

The merry laughter, echoing^ 

From gai^gns, wheie the silken swing 
Wafts some delighted girl above 
The top leaves of the orange-grove , 

Or, from those infant groups at play 
Among the tents that line the way, 
Flinging, unaw ’d by slave or mothei . 
Handfuls of roses at each other 
Then the sounds from the lake:— the low 
w'hisp’iing 111 boats, 

As th^ shoot through the moonlight; 
the dipping of oars, 

And the wild, airy wartiling that ev’ry- 
where floats, 

Through the groves, round the islands, 
as if all the shores, 

^ JoyouB choruB 


Like those of Kathay, utter’d music, 
and gave 

An answer in song to the kiss of each 
wave. 

But the gentlest of all are those sounds, 
full of feeling. 

That soft from the lute of some lover 
aie stealing, 

Some lover, who knows all the heait- 
touching power 

Of a lute and a sigh in this magical 
hour 

Oh ^ best of delights as it ev’rywhere is 
nc To be near the lov’d One,— what a lap- 
ture IS his 

Who in moonlight and music thus 
sweetly may glide 

O’er the I^ke of Cashmere, with that 
One by his side! 

If woman can make the worst wilder- 
ness dear. 

Think, think what a heav’n she mu'*! 
make of Cashmere' 


From FABLES FOR THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE 
1823 

I The Dissolution op the Holy Aluancf 


A DREAlf 

T’\e liad a dream that bodes no good 
Tiito the Holy Biotheihood 
T may be wrong, but I confess - 
As far as it is right or lawful 
For one, no conjurer, to guess- 
It seems to me extremely awful 

Methonght upon the Neva’s flood 
A beautiful ice ])ala(*e stood, 

A dome of frost-work, on the plan 
Of that once built by Empress Anne,^ 
Which shone by moonlight— as the tale is— 
Like au Aurora Borealis. 


In this said palace, fumidi’d all 
And light^ as the best on land are, 

I dreamt there was a splendid ball, 

Given the Emperor Alexander,^ 

To entertain with all due zeal, 

riiuse holy gentlemen, who’ve shown a 
Hegaid so kind for Europe’s weal, 

At Troppau, Laybach, and Verona. 

The thought was happy— and design’d 
To hint how thus the human mind 


* The toe-palace of 8t Peterabnif waa built 
tbe Empresa Anna In the sinter of 1740 
See Cowj>er*B The Tank, 3. 12Q ff; also Thx 
Pennii i^nazlne, 18.37. p 439 
> Alexander 1, Empeior of lluR'da. 1801-S6. 
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May, like the stream imprison’d there, 

Be check’d and chill’d, till it can bear 
35 The heaviest kings, that ode or sonnet 
E’er yet be-prais’d, to dance upon it. 

And all were pleas’d, and cold, and 
stately. 

Shivering in grand illumination— 
Admir’d the supei structure greatl;>, 

Nor gave one thought to the foundation. 
Much too the ('zar himself exulted. 

To all plebeian fears a stranger. 

For, Madame Krudener, when consulted. 
Had pledg’d her word there was no 
dangei 

^ So, on he caper’d, fearless quite. 
Thinking himself extremely ole\er, 

And waltz’d away with all his might. 

As if the frost would last forever 

Just fancy how a bard like me, 

Who ie\orence monarchs, must have 
trembled, 

To see that goodly compaii} , 

At such a ticklish sport assembled 

Nor were the fears, that thus astounded 
My loyal soul, at all unfounded— 

For, lo! ere long, those walls so mahs\ 
Were seiz’d with an ill-omen ’d dnpping. 
And o’ei the flooi's, now growing gla^^sy. 
Their Hoi meases took to slipping 
The Czai, half through a polonaise^ 

Could scarce get on for downright stum- 
bling; 

And Prussia, though to slippery ways 
Well used, was cursedly near tumbling 


Yet still ’tin as, who could stamp the floor 
most, 

Russia and Austria ’inong the foremost — 
And now, to an Itahan air, 

This precious brace would, hand m 
hand, go; 

N(iw— while old Louis,* from his chair, 

In treated them his toes to spare— 

Call’d loudly out fur a fandango.* 


And a fandango, ’faith, they had. 

At which they all set to, like mad ' 

Never were kings (though small the 
expense is 

Of wit among their Excellencies) 

So out of all their princely senses 
35 But, ah, that dance— that Spanish dance— 


1 A fitatply PAlliih dance. 

•Lonla XVllI, King of France riS14-24). 
' \ lively Bpanlnh dance. 


Scarce was the luckless strain begun, 
When, glarmg red, as ’twere a glance 
Shot from an angry southern sun, 

A light through all the chambers flam’d, 

*^3 Astonishmg old Father Frost, 

Who, burstmg mto tears, exclaim’d, 

thaw, by Jove— we’re lost, we’ie 
lost, 

Run, France— a second Watetiwi 
Is come to drown you— saunc qui peui 

^3 Why, why will monarchs caper so 
In palaces without foundations?— 
Instantly all was in a flow, 

Crowns, fiddles, sceptres, decorations— 
Those royal arms, that look’d so nice, 

^3 Cut out in the resplendent ice— 

Those eagles, handsomely provided 
With double heads for doable dealings— 
How fast the globes and sceptres ghd^ 
Out of tbeir claws on all the ceilings ' 
Proud Prussia’s double bird of prej 
Tame as a spatchcock,* slunk away;‘ 
While— just like France herself, when 
she 

Proclaims how gieat hci naval skill is— 
Poor I^ouib’ di owning fleurs-de-lys 
Imagm’d themselves waler-hlvssu 


And not alone rooms, ceilings, shehes, 
But— still more fatal execution— 

The Great Legitimates themselves 
Seem ’d m a state of dissolution 
‘*3 The indignant Czar— when j'ust about 
To issue a subhme ukase,* 

^‘Whereas all light must be kept out”— 
Dibsolv ’d to nothing in its blaze. 

Next Prussia took his turn to melt, 

And, while his bps illustrious felt 
The influence of this southern air, 

Some word, like constitution ’’—long 
Congeal’d in frosty silence there- 
(''ame slowly thawing from his tongue. 
i<>5 While Louis, lapsing by degrees. 

And sighing out a faint adieu 
To trufiles,* salmis,* toasted dieese 
And smoking fondus,* quickly grew, 
Himself, mto a fondu too;— 

^^3 Or like that goodly king they make 
Of sugar for a Twelfth-night cake,^ 
When, in some iiichm’s mouth, alas. 

It melts mto a shapeless mass ! 


1 save himself who can 
•A fowl killed and Im- 
mediate! v broiled 
* proclamation 
«A kind of edible 


fnnans. 

> Roasted game stewed 
with sauce, wine, 
bread, etc 


•Dishes made of 
ch(*ese, eggs, bntter, 
etc , melted together. 

*A cake made for the 
festival held on the 
twelfth night after 
Christmas It usu- 
ally contained a 
bean or a coin 
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In gbort, I scarce could count a minute, 
Ere the bright dome, and all within it, 
Kings, fiddlers, emperors, all were gone— 
And nothmg now was seen or heard 
But the bright nver, rushing on. 

Happy as an enfranchis’d bird, 

And prouder of that natural ray. 

Shining along its ehainless way— 

More proudly happy thus to glide 
In simple grandeur to the sea, 

Than when, in sparkling fetters tied, 

ISR ’Twns deck’d with all that kingly pride 
Could bring to light its slaveiy ’ 

Sudi is iny dream— and, I confess, 

T tremble at its awfulness 
That Spanirii dance— that southern beam— 
no But I say nothing— there’s my dream— 
And Madame Krudener, the she-prophet. 
May make just what she pleases of it. 

CHARLES WOLFE (1791-1823) 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
AT CORUNNA 
1817 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As hiB corse to the rampart wc hunied . 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the, grave where our hero we 
buried 

^ We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets tummg; 

By the struggling moonbeam ’s misty light. 
And the Iwtem dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him, 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With hiis martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow , 
Rut we steadfastly gased on the face that 
was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the moirow 

We thought we hollowed his narrow be<l. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head. 

And we far away on the billow! 

lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him,— 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Bnton has laid him 


But half of our weary task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for 
retinng; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and 

^ gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not 
a stone- 

But we left him alone with his gloiy 

SONNET 

1900 

My spirit’s on the mountains, where the 
birds 

In wild and sportive freedom wing the 
air. 

Amidst the heath flowers and the browsiiii: 
herds, 

Where nahire’s nllai is, my spirit’^ 
there 

^ It IS my joy 1o fiend the pathless hills. 
Though lint in fancy- for my mind is 
free 

And walks hv sedgv wavs and tticklimj 
nils. 

While I’m foibid the use of 1ibert> 

This IS delusion— but it is so sweet 
That I could live deluded l^el me la* 
Persuaded that my springing wnil ina\ 
meet 

The eagle on the hills- and I am fiee 
Who’d not be flattered bv a fate like this’ 
To fancy is to feel our happiness 

OH SAY NOT THAT MY HEART IS 
COLD 
1826 

Oh say not that my heart is cold 
To aught that once could warm it— 
That Nature’s form so dear of old 
No more has powei to charm it : 

' Or that 1h’ ungenerous world can chill 
One glow of fimd emotion 
For those who made it dearer still. 

And shared my wild devotion. 

Still oft those solemn scenes I \iew 
In rapt and dreamy sadness; 

Oft look on those who loved them too 
With fancy’s idle gladness; 

Again I long^ to view the lif^t 
In Nature’s features glowing; 

Again to tread the mountain ’s height. 
And taste the soul’s o’erflowing. 
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Stern Duty roeei and frowning flung 
His leaden chain around me, 

With iron look and sallen tongue 
He muttered as he bound me— 

^^The mountain hreeze, the houndlesb 
heaven, 

Unfit for toil the creatnne, 

These for the free alone are given,— 

But what liave slaves with Naturef” 

SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832) 

WILLIAM AND HELEN 
X7B6 1790 

From heavy dreams fail Helen rose, 

And eyed the dawning red : 

Alas, my love, thou tamest long^ 

0 art thou false or deadf ” 

® With gallant Fred Vick's princely power 
He sought the bold crusade 
But not a word from Judah’s wais 
Told Helai how he sped. 

With Payiiim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made, 

And every knight return M to dry 
The tears his love had shed 

Our gallant host was homeward bound 
With many a song of joy , 

I'* Green waved the laurel in each plume 
The badge of \ ictory 

And old and young, and sire and son, 

To meet them crowd the way, 

With shouts, and mirth, and melod.^, 

20 The debt of love to pay 

Full many a inuid hci tiue-lovc met. 

And sobb’d in his embrace, 

And flutt ’img joy in tears and smiles 
Array’d full many a face 

2& Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad , 

She sought the host in vain ; 

For none could tell her William ’s fate, 

If faithless or if slain 

The martial band is past and gone . 

She rends her raven hair, 

And in distraction ’s bitter mood 
She weeps with wild despair 

'^0 rise, my child,” her mother said, 
”Nor sorrow thus in vam; 

26 A perjured lover's fleeting heart 
No tears recall again.” 

1 He went on tbe Third CruNide, In 11S9-02, 
with Frederick Barbaroswi 


”0 mother, what is gone, is gone. 

What’s lost forever lorn: 

Death, death alone can comfort me , 

0 had 1 ne’er been bom ’ 

‘'O break, iny heart— O break at once^ 
Drmk my life-blood, Despair* 

No joy remains on earth for me. 

For me in heaven no share.” 

^5 enter not m judgment, Lord!” 

The pious mother prays ; 

* * Impute not guilt to thy frail child 1 
She knows not what she says. 

“O say thy patei iiostei, child* 

O turn to God and giace! 

His will, that turn’d thy bliss to bale, 

Can change thy bale to bliss ” 

^*0 mothei, mother, what is bli^s* 

O mother, what is bale? 

My William’s love was heaven on eaith, 

'•6 Without it earth is hell 

”Why should I piay to ruthless Hea\en, 
Since my loved William’s slam? 

I only pray’d for William’s sake. 

And all my prayeis were vam.” 

lake the suci ament, my child. 

And check these tears that flow ; 

By resignation’s humble prayer, 

O hallow’d be thy woe!” 

6*' sacrament can quench this fire. 

Or slake this scorchmg pain , 

No sacrament can bid the dead 
Arise and live again. 

”0 break, my heart— O break at once* 
Be thou ray god, Despair! 

Heaven’s heaviest blow has fallen on me. 
And vaui each fruitless prayer ” 

”0 enter not in judgment. Lord, 

With thy frail child of clay I 
*2 She knows not what her tongue has spoke , 
Impute it not, I pray* 

“Forbear, my child, this desperate woe, 
And turn to God and grace, 

Well can devotion’s heavenly glow 
2® Convert thy bale to bliss.” 

“0 mother, mother, what is bliss? 

0 mother, what is bale? 

Without ray William what were heaven, 
Or with him what were hell?” 
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^ Wild she arraigns the eternal doom, 
Upbraids each sacred power, 

Till, spent, she sought her silent room. 
All m the lonely tower. 

She beat her breast, she wrung her hands, 
Till sun and day were o^er, 

And through the glimmering lattice shone 
The twinkling of the star. 

Then, ciasli' the heavy diawbridge fell 
That o’er the moat was hung; 

And, clatter! clatter! on its iM^rds 
The hoof of coursei rung 

The clank of echomg steel was lieaid ^ 

As off the rider bounded , 

And slowly on the winding staii 
A heavy footstep sounded 

And hark! and hark! a knock— tap! tap* 
A rustling stifled noise ; 

Door-latch and tinkling staples nng, 

At length a whispering voice* 

10 *; Awake, awake, arise, my love* 

How, Helen, dost thou fare? 

Wak’st thou, or sleep ’st? laugh ’st thou, 
or weep’st^ 

Hast thought on me, my fan ?” 

“My love* my lo\e*— so late by night * 

T waked, I wept foi thee 
Much have 1 home since dawn of mom 
Where, Wilhain, couldst thou be’’’ 

“We saddle late— from Hungai> 

I rode since darkness fell , 

And to its bounie 'ae both return 
Before the raatin-bell ’’* 

“O rest this night within my arms. 

And warm thee m their told* 

Chill howls through hawthorn bush the 
wind •— 

120 y[j love IS deadly cold.’’ 

“T^et the wind howl through hawthoin 
bush* 

This night we must away , 

The steed is wight,® the spur is bright , 

, T cannot stay till day. ^ 

126 <<Busk, busk, and boune!® thou mount’s! 
behind 

Upon my black barb’ steed : 

1 b e 1 1 munmonliig to ■ dreim and prepare 
early morning wor- for the journey 
Hblp * Barbary DonKi(notefl 

* powerful for speed and en 

durance) 


O’er stook^ and stile, a hundred miles. 

We haste to bridal bed.’’ 

Tonight— tonight a hundred miles? 

O dearest William, stay! 

The bell stnkes twelve— dark, dismal 
hour! 

0 wait, my love, till day!’’ 

“Look hei^‘, look here— the moon shines 
deal — 

Full fast 1 ween® we ride ; 

^36 Mount and away* for eie the day 
We reach our bndal bed 

“Tlie black barb snorts, the bndle nng^. 

Haste, busk, and bonne, and seat thee' 
The feast is made, the chamber spread. 
The bridal guests await thee ’’ 

Stiong love pievail’cl She busks, she 
bonnes, 

Slie mounts the barb behind, 

And round her dniling William’s waist 
Her lily arms she twined 

And, hun^ * hnii'v* off thev mdo. 

As fast as fast might be, 

Spum’d from the courser’s tl.iiiidoiiiii: 
heels 

The flashing pebbles flee 

And on the light, and on the left. 

Ere they could snatch a view. 

Fast, fast each mountain, mend, and plain, 
And cot, and castle flew 

“Sit fast— dost tear? The moon slimes 
deal , 

Fleet goes my barb— keep hold* 

1 ”*■» Fear ’st thou ’ ”— “0 no * ” she f aintly said , 
“But why so stem and cold? 

*• Wliat yonder rings? what yonder sings? 

Why ^rieks the owlet gray?” 

“ ’Tis death-bells’ dang, ’tis funeral song, 
ifio The lK)dy ^o the day 

“With song and clang, at morrow’s dawn. 
Ye may inter the dead 
Tonight I nde, with my young bride, 

To deck our bndal bed 

i€5 <<Come with thy choir, thou coffin’d guest, 
To swell our nuptial song* 

Come, priest, to bless our marriage feast ! 
Come all, come all along*’’ 

> stump > think 
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Ceased clang and song; down sunk tiie 
bier, 

The shiouded corpse arose. 

And, hurry! huny! all the train 
The thundering steed pursues* 

And, foiwaid* furwaid^ on they go; 

High snorts the stiaining stc^, 

Thick pants the iidei’s lahoiing luoath, 
As headlong on they speed 

‘M) William, why tins savage haste? 

And where thy bndal bedf ” 

** ’Tis distant fui, low, damp, and chill, 
180 And uairow, trustless maid.” 

room for me Enough for both, 
Speed, speed, iny baib, thy course*” 
O’er thuiideiing budge, tliiough boiling 
suigc 

lie dro>e the fuiious hoise. 

Tiamp! tiani]>* along the land they r<ide. 
Splash * splash * along the hf»a , 

The scouige is Wight, the spin is biight, 
The flashing pebbles lice 

Eled past on light and lett how last 
Each foicst, gio\e, and bower* 

On light and left fled jmst how fast 
Each city, town, and tower* 

” Dost fcai ? dost fcai ? The moon bliincs 
deal. 

Dost feai to nde w’lth me? 
llimah! liniiali* the dead can nde*”— 
”0 William, let them be* 

”See Iheic, sro tlieic* What yonder 
swings, 

And cieaks ^md whistling lain?”— 
Gibbet and steel, th’ accursed w^hed;* 

880 A muideiei in his chain. 

^‘Iloilo! thou felon, follow* heie 
To bndal ImmI we rule, 

And thou sbalt piance a fetlei dance 
Befoie me and my biide ” 

885 And, huny ! hurry I dash ! clash ! dash * 

The wasted foini descends; 

And fleet as wind through hazel bush 
The wild career® attends. 

Tramp ! tramp ! along the land th^ rode 
818 Spladi ! splash * along the sea ; 

Tlie scourge is red, the spur drops bloo<l. 
The flawing pebbles flee. 

1 wheel of torture * gallop ; ride 


How fled wbat moonshine faintly show ’d ! 
How fled what darkness hid * 

815 How fled the earth beneath their leet, 
The heaven above their head ! 

”DoBt feai ? dost feai ? The moon shines 
clear. 

And well tJie dead can nde, 

Docs faithful Helen fear for them'*”— 
< i (j g peace the dead ! ’ ’ 

”Darb! baib* methmks 1 heni the cock, 
The sand wrili soon be run . 

Harb^ baib* 1 smell the morning an , 

The lace is wcllnigh done.” 

Tr^p! tiamp* along the land llie> kkIc, 
Splash * splash * along the sea , 

The sconige is led, the sjuii diops blood, 
The flashing pebbles flee 

‘^Hurrnb* hurrah! well nde the dead, 

-**8 The biidc, the biide is come. 

And soon we itMcb the bndal bed, 

For, Helen, Iieie’s my home ” 

Kcluctant on its lustv hinge 
Ucvohed an non dooi, 

8***’ And b\ the i>dle iiionn*s selling beam 
Weie seen a cliiiieli and towei. 

With niaii> a shiiek and civ, whiz loiind 
The buds of iiiidniglit, scaled. 

And nistling like autumnal loa\p'5 
“*8 Ihiballow ’d ghosts weie lieaid 

O’er many a tomb and tombstone j>ale 
He spun ’d the fieiy horse, 

Till sudden at an open aia\e 
He check’d the wondrous course 

The falling gauntlet <juits the rein, 

Down diops the casque of steel. 

The cun ass leaxes Ins shnnkmg side, 

The spui his goiy heel 

The eyes deseit the naked skull, 

8 '8 The mould ’ling flesh the bone, 

Till Helen’s lily aims entwine 
A ghastly skeleton 

The fuiioiiN bath snoits fire and foam, 

_ . And, with a feai ful bound. 

Dissolves at once m empty air, 

And leaves her on the ground 

Half seen by fits, by fils half heard, 

Pale spectres flit along. 

Wheel round the maid in dismal dance, 

888 And howl the funei'al song , 
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‘‘E’en when the heart's with anguish 
eleft, 

Revere the doom of Heaven ! 

Her soul is from her body reft ; 

Her spirit be forgiven I'' 

THE VIOIiET 
1797 1810 

The violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazels 
mingle, 

May boast it^f the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle.' 

^ Though fair her gems of azure hue, 

Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining . 
I've seen an eye of lovelier blue. 

More sweet through wat'ry lustre 
shining. 

The summer sun that dew shall dry, 

Ere yet the day be past its morrow , 
Nor longer in my false love's eye 
Remain'd the tear of partmg sorrow. 


How matehlesB was thy broad claymore,' 
How deadly thine unerring bow’ 

Well can the Saxon widows tell, 

How on the Teith’s resounding shore 
The boldest Lowland warriors fell, 

As down from Lenny’s pass you bore. 

But o’er his hills, in festal day. 

How blazed Lo^ Ronald’s beltane tree,= 
While youths and maids the light strath - 
spqr* 

So nimbly danced with Highland glee' 

(’heer'd bv llie strength of Ronald ’‘• 
shelf, ^ 

E’en age forgot his tresses hoar, 

But now the loud lament we swell, 

0, ne'er to see Lord Ronald more’ 

From distant isles a chieftain came. 

The joys of Ronald’s halls to find. 
And chase with him the dark-brown gaim* 
That bounds o’er Albin’s hills of wiii<l 


TO A IJiDY 

WITH riXlWZKS FROM THE ROMAN WALL* 
1787 

Take these fiowers which, purple waving. 
On the ruin’d rampart grew. 

Where, the Mins of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards fiew. 

** Wainors fiom the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there; 

They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild-fiower wreaths for Beauty’s hair. 

6LENFINLA8, ok 

LORD RONALD’S OOBONAOB* 

1799 1801 

For them the vlcwlohs formB of air obey. 

Their blddlna lieed, and at their beck repair , 
They know what Hpirit lirewa the Btonnfnl day. 
And beartlohB oft, like moody madnenB otare. 
To we the phantom-train their Mecret work pre- 
ftarej Collins.* 

0 hone a ne’ ’** 0 hone a rie’ ’ 

The pnde of Albm’s line is o’er, 

And fall’n Glenartney’s stateliest tree; 
We ne’er bhall see Tx>rd Ronald mpi-e’ 


6 01 sprung from great Maegillianore, 
The chief that never fear’d a foe. 


* narrow dell 

* The wall of Hadrlnn, 

In Cumberland 

* lament, dirge 


*04e on the Populat 
Ruperatittom of the 
Hiffhlan4a of Booi 
land. 65-eO (p n4) 

■alas for the chief 


2'* Tuas Moy, whom in Cohimba’s isle* 

The seer's prophetic spirit frnincl. 

As, A^ith a minstrel's fire the while. 

He waked his harp's harmonious sound 

Full many a spell to him was knotiii. 
Which wandering spinls bhriiik to heai , 
And many a lay of potent lone. 

Was never meant for mortal eai 

For there, 'fis said, m mystic mood, 
High con^ei-se with the dead they hold. 
And oft espy the fated shroud, 

That shall the fnture corpse enfold 

0, so it fell that on a day, 

To rouse the red deer from their den. 
The Chiefs have ta'en their distant waj. 
And scour'd the deep Glenfinlas glen 

No vassals wait their sports to aid. 

To watch theirsafety, deck their bonid , 
Their simple dress the Highland plaid, 
Their tnisty guard the Highland sword 

Three summer days, through brake® and 
dell. 

Their whistling shafts successful flew, 

' \ large two-edged * The fliwt lyre le iiald 

■word to bare been made 

0 tree bnrned in con from a tortnlHe 
nection with tbe sbell The word 1b 
celebration on Hay- here used for harp. 
day * Icolmklll, or Iona 

V lively RrottiKh <• thicket 

dance. 
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And still, when dewy evening fell, 

The qnany^ to thm hut they drew. 

In gray Gleuflnlas’ deepest nook 

''•0 The solitary cabin stood, 

Fast by Moneira’s sullen brook, 

Winch inurmurs through that lonely 
wood. 

Soft fell the night, the sky was ealm, 
When tliiee buecessne days had flown, 
And Slimmer mist m dewy balm 

Steep’d heathy bank and mosi^ stone 

The moon, half-hid in silvery flakch, 

Afar her dubious radiance shed, 
Quivering on Katrine’s distant lakes, 
And resting on Benledi’s head. 

Now in tlieiL hut, in social guise, 

Their silvan fare the Chiefs enjoj*; 

And ideasure laughs in Ronald’s eyes. 

As many a pledge he quaffs to Moy 

fi’i ^^What lack wc lieie to crown our bliss, 
While thus the pulse of joy beats higlif 
What, but fair woman’s gelding kiss. 
Her panting bicath and melting e>e ’ 

''To chase the deer of yonder shades. 
This uioiniiig left their fatlier’s pile- 
The L'niiest oi our mountain maids, 

The daughters of Uie proud Glengjde 

''Long have I sought sweet Mary’s heart, 
And dropp’d the tear, and heaved the 
sigh : 

Bui \ain the hnci ’s wilv ait, 

Beneath a sistei’s watchful eye. 

**Hut thou mayst teach that giiaidian fair, 
While far with Mary 1 have flown, 
or othei hearts to cease her care, 

And find it haid to guard her own 

"Touch but thy haip— thou soon shalt sec 
The lovely Floia of Glengvlc, 
Viimindful of her charge and me, 

Hang on thy notes ’twixL tear and smile 

*5 <<Or, if she choose a melting tale, 

All underneath the greenwood bough. 
Will good Saint Oran’s rule* prevail. 
Stem huntsman of the ngid brow*" 


"Since Ennek’s fight, since Morna’s 
death. 

No more on me shall rapture nso, 
Responsive to the panting breath, 

Oi yielding kiss, or melting eyes 

"E’en then, when o’er the heath of woe, 
Where sunk iiiy hojics of love and fame, 
1 hade niy harp’s wild wailings flow, 
i )n me the Swi ’s sad tpunt came 

"The last dread emse of angry heaven, 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe. 
To dash each glimpse ot joy, was given , 
The gift— the tiituio ill to know. 

"The haik thou saw’st you summer mom 
So gaily pait from Oban’s bay. 

My eye beheld hei dash’d and tom, 

Far on the rocky Colonsay. 

lOB “Thy Fergus too, thy sister’s son,— - 

Thou saw’st with pnde the gallant’s 
power, 

As luarcliing ’gainst the Loid of Dow tie 
lie left the skirts of huge Benmoie. 

"Thou only saw’st their tartans^ wave. 

As down Benvoirlich’s side they wound. 
Heard ’st but the pihiocli® answering bra\e 
To many a target** clanking round 

"I heard the groans, I mark’d the tears, 
I saw the wound his bosom boie. 

When on the senied Saxon speais 
lie jMJur’d his clans ’s resistless loai 

"And thou who bidst me think of bliss, 
And bidst my heart awake to glee. 

And court like thee the w'nntoii kiss— 
That heart, O Ronald, bleeds lor thee'! 

"1 see the death-damps chill thy brow, 

1 hear thj Warning Spint cry; 

The eor]»He-lighth dance* they’ie gime* 
and now— 

No more is given to gifted eje!’’ 

"Alone enjoy thy dreaiy dicams. 

Sad prophet ol the evii hour! 

Say, should we scorn joy’s transient 
beams, 

Because tomorrow’s storm may lour* 

"Or false or sooth thy words of woe, 

***) Clangillian’s Chieftain ne’er ^all feai , 


^gajne 

'castte 

■ That no won 
should pay her 
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or ne burled In the 
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Hib blood Rhall bound at rapture’s glow, 
Though doom ’d to stain the Saxon spear. 

^^E’en now, to meet me in yon dell, 

My Mary’s buskins^ brush the dew.” 

'36 He hpoke, nor bade the Chief farewell, 
But called his dogB, and gay withdiew. 

Within an hour i plum’d enrh hound, 

In rush’d ^he lonsers of the deer; 

They howl’d in melancholy sound, 

Then closely couch’d beside the Seer. 

No Ronald yet— though midniglit came. 
And sad weie Moy’s prophetic dreams, 
As, bending o’er the dying dame. 

He fed the watch-fire’s quivering 
gleams. 

^^6 Sudden the houndh ciect their ears. 

And sudden cease their moaning howl; 
Close pi ess ’d to Moy, they mark their 
feais 

By shivering limbs and stifled growl. 

X''nt« nich’d, the hnip began to xing. 

As sofll>, slowly, oped the door; 

And shook responsive eveiy string, 

As, light, a footstep press’d the floor 

And by the watch-fire’s glimmering light, 
Close by the minstrel’s side was seen 
All huntrebb maid in beautv bright, 

All droppmg wet her rolies of green 

All dropping wet her gannents seem. 
Chill’d was her cheek, her bosom baie. 
As, bending o’er the dying gleam, 

'6® She wnmg the moisture from her haii 

" With maiden blush, sho softly said, 

gentle huntsman, hast thou seen. 
In deep Glenflnlas’ moonlight glade, 

A lovely maid in vest* of green • 

ifls '^W’ith her a Chief in Highland pride. 
His shoulders bear the hunter’s bow. 
The mountain dirk adorns his side. 

Far on the wind his tartans flow?” 

”Aiid who art thout and who are they?” 
'7® All ghastly gazing, Mqy replied : 

”And why, beneath the moon’s pale rav. 
Daie ve thus loam Glenflnlas’ side?” 

” Where wild Loch Katrine pours her tide. 
Blue, dark and deep, round many an 
isl^ 

icoTcrinm for the •dross; robe 
foot, iinlf-boots 


176 Our father’s towers o’erhaug her side. 
The castle of the bold Glengyle. 

”To chase the dun Glenflnlas deer 
Our woodland course this mom we bore, 
And haply met, while wandering here, 

16® The son of great Macgillianore. 

“ O, aid me, then, to seek the pair. 

Whom, loitenng in the wo^s, I lost , 
Alone, 1 dare not venture there. 

Where walks, they say, the shrieking 
ghost.” 

iSa i i YeB, many a shi leking ghost walks there ; 
Then, flrbt, my own sad vow to keep. 
Here will I pour my midnight prayer, 
Which still must nse when mortals 
sleep.” 

”0, first, for pity’s gentle sake, 

'‘'® Guide a lone w^andpiei on hci wu> ’ 
For I must cross the haunted brake. 

And reach my falhci ’s towers ere day ’ ’ 

”Fiisl, three times tell each Ave-bend.’ 
And thrice a Pateraostei* say, 

'**6 Then klbb with me the holy iWe,* 

So shall we safely wend our way.” 

* * 0 shame to knighth(K>d, strange and foul * 
Go, doff the bonnet from thy blow. 
And shroud thee in the monkish cowl, 

200 Which best befits thy sulleii vow*, 

”Nnt so, by high Dunlathmon’s flie. 

Thy heart was froze to love and joj. 
When gaily rung thy raptured lyre 
To wanton Momn’s melting eye ” 

201 w’ild stared the minstiel’s eyes of fliinie. 

And high his sable locks arose. 

And quick his color went and came. 

As fear and rage alternate rose 

”And thou’ when by the blazing oak 
3'® I lay, to her and love resign’d, 

Say, rode ye on the eddying smoke. 

Or sail’d ye on the midnight wrind? 

”Not thine a race of moital blood, 

Nor old Glengyle ’s pretended line* 

216 Thy dame, the Lady of the Flood— 

Thy sue, the Monarch of the Mine.” 

^One of the beads of 110 Atc Marios t* 

a rosary which are Paternosters, a n il 

counted ae the pray- 16 Gloria Fatrla. 

ere to the virgin •The Liord's Prayer 
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He mutter'd thrice Saint Oran's rhyme, 
And thrice Bamt Fillan 's powerful 
prayei , 

Then turn'd him to the eastern clime, 
And sternly shook his coal-black hair. 

And, beridinp: (»'er Ins harp, he flung: 

Ills wildest witeh-notes on the wind; 

And loud and hi^h and slraii^e they runcr, 
As many a innaie changfe they And 

^ Tall war'd the Spint's altering: form 
Till to the roof hei stature grew. 

Then, mingling with the rising storm, 
With one wild yell away she flew 

Rain beats hail rattles, whirlwinds tear: 
280 The slender hut in fragrmonts flew , 

But not a lock of Moy's loose hair 
Was wa\ed by wind, oi wet by dew. 

Wild ninigluig with the howling gale, 
Loud bursts of ghastly laughter rise, 
2*6 High o'ei the minstrel’s head they sail, 
And die amid the northern ski^ 

The voice of thunder shook the wood. 

As eeased the more than mortal yell , 

And, Hpattenng foul, a shower of blood 
2^6 Upon tbe hibsing tiiebrauds fell 

Next dio])])’d fiom high a mangled ami, 
The Angers strain 'd at half -drawn 
bliido , 

And last, the life-blood streaming wniiii, 
Tom I'lom the trunk, a gasping head 

2^6 Oft o'er that head, in battling Aeld, 

Stream'd the jiioiid crest of high Ben- 
more; 

That anil the bioad clnvinore could wield, 
Which dye<l the Teitli with Saxon gore 

Woe to Moneira's sullen rills! 

to GlenAnlas' dieaty glen! 

There never son of Albin's lulls 
Shall draw the hunter's shaft agen* 

E’en the tired pilgrim’s burning feet 
At noon shall shun that sheltering den, 
*66 Lest, journeying in their rage, he meet 
The wayw^aid Ladies of the Qlen. 

And we ^behind the Chieftain’s shield 
No more shall we in safety dwell; 

None leads the people to the Aeld— 

^ And we the loud lament must swell. 


0 hone a ne’l 0 hone a rie’! 

The pnde of Albm’s line is o’er! 

And fall'n Glenaitney’s stateliest tree; 
We ne’er shall see Lord Ronald more! 

GADYOW CASTLE 
1801 1808 

When princely Hamilton’s abode 
Ennobled Cadyow’s Gothic towers, 

The song went round, the goblet Aow’d, 
And revel sped the laughing hours 

6 Then, tlinlling to the liaip’s gay sound. 
So sweetly rung each vault^ wall. 

And echoed light the dancer’s bound, 

As mirth and music cheer'd the hall. 

But Cadyow’s toweis, in rums laid, 

16 And vaults by ivy mantled o'er. 

Thrill to the music of the shade, 

Or echo E\an’8 hoarser roar. 

Yet still of Cadyow’s faded fame 
You bid me tell a minstrel tale, 

16 And tune my har]i of Border frame 
On the wild hanks of E\andale. 

For thou, fiom si'enes of courtly pnde, 
From pleasure’s lightei scenes, canst 
turn, 

To diaw oblivion’s pall aside, 

26 And mark the long-forgotten iini 

Then, noble maid at tliy command, 
Again the ciumbled halls shall use, 

Lo! as on Evan’s banks we stand. 

The past returns— the present Aies 

25 Where with the rock’s wood-cover 'd side 
Were blended late the nuns green, 

llise turrets m fantastic pnde, 

And feudal banners Aauiit between. 

Whore the lude toii’ent’s brawling course 
*^6 Was shagg’d with thorn and tangling 
sloe,* 

The ashler* buttress braves its force, 

And rainpaits frowni m ’battletl row 

'Tis night tlie shade of keep and spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream, 

*6 And on the wave the warder’s Are 
Ts chequenng the moonlight beam. 

Fades slow their light— the east is gray; 
The weary w’arder lea\es his tower; 

^Lady Anne Hnmll- * blackthorn 
ton, to whom the * hewn stone 
poem was nd- 
dressed 
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Steeds snorti uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 
40 And merry hunters quit the bower. 

The drawbridge falls— th^ hurry out— 
Clatters each plank and swinging chain. 
As, dashing o’er, the jovial rout 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the reiu. 

45 First of his troop the Chief rode on ; 

Ills shouting Tueny-nien throng behind; 
The steed of princely Hamilton 
Was deetei than the momitam wind. 

From the thick copse the roebucks bound, 
50 The staitled red-deer scuds the plam. 
For the hoarse bugle’s wamor-sound 
Has roused their mountam haunts agam. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandale, 
Whose limbs a thousand years have 
woni, 

ns 'What sullen roar comes down the gale 
And drowns the hunter’s pealing homf 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
Thai roam in woody (''aledon. 

Clashing the forest in his race, 

50 The Mountain Bull comes thundering on 

Fierce on the huiitei ’s qunei ’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurn's ivith black luMif and honi tlie 
sand, 

And tosses high his mane of simw 

Aim’d well the Chieftain’s lance has 
flown— 

Struggling in blood the savage lies. 

His roar is sunk in hollow groan— 

Sound, merry huntsmen ! sound the 
pryse.^ 

’Tis noon * against the knotted oak 
"5 The hunters rest the idle spear. 

Curls through the trees the slender smoke. 
Where yeomen dight* the woodland 
cheei 

Proudly the Chieftain mark’d his clan. 

On greenwood lap all careless thrown, 
Yet miss’d his eye the boldest man 
That bore the name of Hamilton 

'^Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his place. 
Still wont our weal and woe to share? 
Why comes he not our sport to grace? 

55 Why shares he not our hunter’s tare?” 

1 The note blown at the death of the game 
* prepart 


Stem Claud replied with darkening face— 
Gray Paisle^ps haughty lord was he— 

” At meny feast or buxom chase 
No more the warrior wilt thou see. 

”Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 
Saw Bothwellhaugh ’s bright goblets 
foam. 

When to his hearths in social glee 
The war-worn soldier turn ’d him home 

” There, wan from her maternal throes. 
His Margaret, beautiful and mild. 

Sate in her bower, a pallid rose, 

And peaceful nursed her new-boi n 
child. 

”0 change accursed* past are those da 3 r 8 . 
False Murray’s ruthless spoilera came. 

^5 And, foi the hearth’s domortic blase, 
Ascends destruction ’s volumod flame 

”What sheeted phantom wanders wild, 
Where mountain Eske through woml- 
land flows. 

Her amis enfold a shadowy child— 

^5® Oh I 18 it she, the pallid rose? 

”Tlie wilder ’d tiaveller sees her glide. 
And hears her feeble voire with awe , 

^Revenge,’ she cries, ‘on Murray’s pnde* 
And woe for injured Bothwellhaugh * ’ ” 

^55 He ceased; and cnes of rage and gnef 
Burst mmgling from the kindred band. 

And half arose the kindling Chief, 

And half unsheathed his Arran brand 

But who, o’er bush, o’er stream and rcK*k, 
^^5 Rides headlong, with resistless speed. 

Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed , 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare. 
As one some vision ’d sight that saw, 

^*5 Whose hands are bloody, loose his hah •- 
’Tis he * ’tis he ! ’tis Bothwellhaugh 

From goiy selle,' and reeling steed, 
Sprung the fierce horseman with n 
bound. 

And, reeking from the recent deed, 

^25 He dash’d his carbine on the ground 

Sternly he spoke: ’Tis sweet to lieai 

In good gmnwood the bugle blown. 

But sweeter to Revenge’s ear, 

To dnnk a tyrant ’s dying groan. 

' saddle 
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126 Your slaughter M quarry^ proudly trude, 
At dawning mom, o’er dale and down. 
But prouder base-bom Murray rode 
trough old Linlithgow’s crowded town. 

“From the wild Border’s humbled side, 
^30 In haughty triumph marchM he, 

While Knox relax’d his bigot pnde 
And smiled the traitorous pomp to see. 


165 <<What joy the raptured youth can feel 
To hear her love the loved one tell ' 
Or he who broaches^ on his steel 
The wolf by whom lus mfant fell! 

“But dearer to my injured eye 
To see iii dust proud Murray roll. 
And mme was ten times trebled joy, 
To hear him groan his felon souL 


“But can stem Power, with all his vaunt, 
Or Pomp, with all her courtly glare 
^ The settled heart of Vengeance daunt. 

Or change the purpose of Despair? 

“With hackbut bent,* my secret stand, 
Dark as the pui posed deed, 1 chose. 
And mark’d where, mingling in his band. 
Troop’d Scottish pikes and English 
bows. 

“Dark Morton, girt with many a spcai, 
Murder’s foul niinion, led the van. 
And clash’d their broadswords in the leai 
The wild Macfarlanes’ plaided clan 

146 ^<01encaim and stout Paikhea*! wen* 
nigh. 

Obsequious at their Regent’s* rein. 

And haggard Lindesay’s iron eye. 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain * 

“ ’Mid pennon ’d spears, a steely grcAe, 
160 Proud Murray’s plumage floated 
high; 

Scaicc could his tiainpling chaiger nH»\c, 
So close the mmions crowded nigh. 

“Prom the laised vizcir’s shade, his e>c 
Dark-rolling glanced the ranks alone. 
And Ins steel truncheon,* waved on high. 
Seem’d marshalling the iron throng 

“But yet his sadden’d brow confess’d 
A passing shade of doubt and awe , 
Some fiend was whispeinig in his bieaM, 
<Be\rare of injured Bothwellhaugh “ 

“The death-shot parts! the charger 
sprmgs, 

Wild rises tumult’s startling roai. 

And Murray’s plumy helmet niigb— 
Rings on the ground, to rise no moie 


“My Margaret’s spectre glided near. 
With pride her bleeding victim saw 
And shriek’d in his death^eafen ’d eai 
'Bemember mjured Bothwellhaugh T 

’HThen speed thee, noble Chatlerault! 
Spread to the wind thy banner’d tree'- 
Each wamor bend his Clydesdale boa ' — 
ISO Miuiay is fall’n, and Scotland free I” 

Vaults every warrior to his steed ; 

Loud bugles join then wild acclaim 
“Muiray ib fall’n, and Scotland freed’ 
(’ouch,* Allan’ couch thy spear of 
flame!’’ 

^3*' Bui, see’ the minstrel vision fails— 

The glimmering spears aie seen no more , 
The shouts ol wai die on the gales, 

Or bink m Evan ’s lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high, 

’^0 The blackbird whistles down the \ale. 
And sunk in ivied lunis he 
The banner’d towers oi Evaudale. 

For chiefs, intent on bloody deed. 

And Vengeance shouting o’er the slam, 
lio! high-bt)m Beauty lules the steed, 

Or giaceful guides the silken rem. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel’s tale, 
Noi e’er a ruder guest be known 
On the fair banks of E\andale! 

From THE MINSTRELSY OF THE 
SCX)TTI8IT BORDER 
ISUJ OJ 

Kinmont Willie 

0 have ye na heard o the fause* Sakelde'’ 
0 have ye na heaid o the keen Loid 
Scroop? 

How they hae taeii bauld* Kmmont Willie, 
On Hainbee to hang him up? 


iprcy nature to the deeU 

■with fun cocked of reelnation, WM , .. 

•Mnrray'i unmoved by Mary'a *pfcreei * lower for the charge 

«Lord LindHay, abo weeping ai ■no • \half-iawed oak was < false 
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B Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But twenty ipen ab btont ab he. 

Fause Sakelde had never the Kintiiunl 
taen, 

Wi eight score lu hib cumpauie. 

They band his legs bonenth the steed. 

10 They tied 1 iih bands behind his back , 
They guarded him, hvesome^ on each ude, 
And they hiougiit him ower the Liddel- 

raoL* 

They led him thro the Liddel-raek, 

And also thro the Carlisle sands. 

They brought him to Carlisle eastell. 

To be at my Lord Soroope’s commands 

'*My hands are tied, bnt my tongue is free. 
And whae will dare this deed avo>\ " 

Or answer by the Border law? 

^ Or answer to the bauld Bucclouch?” 

**Now hand* thy tongue, thou rank 
reivei 

TheieV nevei a »S(*ot shall set ye tiee, 
Bc^fore ye cross my castle-yate," 

1 trow ye shall take iareweil o me.’* 

25 na ye that, my lord,^' quo Willie, 

^^By the f-iith o niy bodie, Loid 
Scroop,*' he said, 

^ ‘ I never yet lodged in a hostelne 
But I paid my lawmg before I gaed.*’* 

Now word is ganc^ to the bauld Keeper, 

In Branksome Ha® where that he lay. 
That Lord ScroojK! has taen the Kin mot it 
Willie, 

Between the hours of night and day. 

He has taen* the table wi his hand. 

He garrd^* the red wine spnng on hie, 
36 <<Now Cliiisl'a cuise on my head," he 
said, 

"But avenged of Loid Scroop I’ll bel 

is my basnet” a widow’s ctuvbf* 

Or my lance a wand of the willow-tiee f 
Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand? 

That an English loid should lightly 
nie.1® 

"And have th^ taen him Kinmont Wfllie, 
Against the truce of Border tide, 

I flvc together > hall 

■ ford • Htruck 

• hold 1** made 

• robber » helmet 

• rastle-gato hcad-rovering 

■reckoning before 1 treat me wftli ron- 

. went tempt 

f gone 


And forgotten that the bauld Badeuch 
Ts keeper here on the Scottish aide? 

"And have they een taen him Kinmont 
Willie, 

Withouten either dread or fear, 

And forgotten that the banld Bacleucli 
Can back a steed, oi shake a spear? 

"O were there war between the lands. 

As well 1 wot that theie is none, 

I wonld slight^ Carlisle castell high, 

Tho it were buiUlcd of maible-stone 

"T wonld set that castell in a low,* 

And sloken® it with English blood , 
Tlicie’s nevir a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood 

"But since nae war’s between the lands. 
And there is peace, and peace should be 
1 *]] neither harm English lad or lass, 

*»" And yet the Kinmont freed shall be”’ 

TT(» has calld him forty marchmen bauld, 

1 tiow they weic of his am name. 

Except Sir Gilbeit Elliot, calld 
The Land ot Stobs, 1 mean tlie same 

*■’» Tie has calld him forty marchmen bauld, 
AVeie kinsmen to the bauld Biiccleuch, 
With spur on heel, and splent on spauld,^ 
And gleuves' of green, and feathers 
blue 

There were five and five before them a’, 
AVi hunting-liorns and bugles bright, 
And five and hve came wi Buccleuch, 

Like Warden’s men, ai rayed for fight 

And five and five like a mason-gang, 

That cairiisl the laddcis lang and hie, 
And fi\e and fi^e like broken men 
And bo they reached the Woodhouaeiee. 

And as we ciosscsl the Bateable Land, 
When to the English side we held, 

Tlie first o men that we met wi, 

** Wliae Rould it be but fause Sakelde’ 

"Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen?" 

Quo fause Sakelde; "come tell to me”’ 
"We go to hunt an English stag, 

Has trespassed on the Soots eountne ’’ 
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^ '^Where be ye gauni ye marshal«menf ’’ 
Quo false Sakelde; ‘^oome tell me 
true!*^ 

** We go to catch a rank reiveri 
Has broken faith wi the banld Buc- 
clench.” 


*'Now sound out, trumpets!” quo Bno- 
cleuch , 

Let’s waken Lord Scroope light mei^ 
nlie!” 

Then loud the Warden’s trumpets blew 
”0 whae dare meddle wi met”^ 


** Where are ye gaun, ye mason-lads, 

'•0 your ladders lang and hiet” 

^‘We gang to herry a eorlne’s nest,^ 

That wons’ not far frae Woo^ouse- 
lee.” 


“Where be ye gaun, ye broken menf” 
Quo false Sakelde; “ceme tell to me'” 
Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band. 
And the never a word o lear* had he 

“Why trespass ye on the Englidi side? 

Row-footed^ outlaws, standi” quo he. 
The neer" a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance thro his fause 
luHlie 

Then on we held for Cat lisle toun. 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we 
eiohsd. 

The water was great, and meikle of span," 
But the nevir a horse nor man we loM 

And when we reachd the Stanshaw-bank, 
The wind was rising loud and hie , 

And there the laird garrd leave^ our 
steeds, 

For fear that they should stamp and 
nie.* 


And when we left the Btaneshaw-bank, 
The wind began full loud to blaw. 

But ’twas wind and weet, and fire and 
sleet, 

When we came beneath the castel-wa 

We ciept on knees, and held our breath. 
Till we placed the ladders against tlie 
wa; 

'i'* And sae ready was Buccleuch himsell 
To mount the first before us a’. 

He has taen the watchman by the throat. 
He flung him down upon the lead 
“Had there not been peace between our 
lands, 

ISO xTpon the other side thou hadst gaed. 

> plnador a crow's nifkit * great of Sood . o\ei- 
B dwells flooded 

* word of learning * made ns leave 

* rough'footed * neigh 

' never • leaden roof 


tS6 Then speedilie to wark we gaed. 

And raised the slogan ane and a ’, 

And cut a hole thro a sheet of lead, 

And so we wan^ to the castel-ha. 

They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi bow and speii 
It was but twenty Scots and ten 
That put a thousand in sic a steal 


Wi coulteis^ nnd wi forehaniniers,'^ 
We garid the kais bung meirilie, 
Untill we came to the innei piison, 
Where Willie o Kiiimoni he did he 


And when we came to the lowci piisim, 
Where AVillie o Kinuiont he did he, 
“O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the morn tliut thou’s to diet” 


“0 1 sleep saft, and I wake aiV 
It’s lang smce sleepmg was fieyd^ tine 
me, 

(he my service back to my wyfe and ban 
And a’ gude fellows that speei" for 
me ” 

145 Then Red Rowan has hente* him up, 

The staikest men in Teviotdale 

“Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 

Till of my Loid Scroope I take iaie- 
well. 

“Farewell, farewell, my guile I/ord 
Scroope! 

My gude Lord Scroope, farei^ell'” ho 
cned, 

“I’ll pay you for my lodging-mailP*' 
When first we meet on the boidei -side ” 


Then shouldei high, with shout and ei \ . 

We bore him down the ladder laim 
At every stnde Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont ’s nim«i playd 
clang" 


' \ famous T.lddesdale 
song 
-tame 

* •mcb a fi Iglit 

* The coulter ih an 

iron blade attar bed 
to the front of i 
plow tn rut the sod. 


" hledge batiimors 
• often 
7 frightened 
•nak 
*seiied 

rent foi lodging 
" Irons rattlerl 
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'<0 mony a time/’ quo Kinmont Willie, 
have ndden horse baith wild and 
wood/ 

But a rouf^her beast than Red Rowan 
I ween my legs have neer bestrode. 

^‘And mony a time/’ quo Kinmont 
Wilhe, 

‘^I’ve pnckod a horse out cure the 
furs/ 

But since the day I backed a steed 
I nevir wore sic cumbrous spurs ” 

166 scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 
And a thousand men, in horse and foot, 
Cam wi the keen Lord Scroope along 

Buccleueh has turned to Eden Water, 

170 Even where it flowd frae bank to bnm. 
And he has plunged in wi a’ his band, 

And safely swam them thro the stream. 

lie turned him on the other side. 

And at Lord Scroope his glove flung 
he:* 

176 ye like na my visit in meriy England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me!” 

All soie astonished stood Lord Scroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane , 

He scarcely dared to trew^ his eyes 
W When thro the water they had gane 

”He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 

Or else his mother a witch maun be,* 

I wad na have ndden that wan watei 
For a’ the gowd in Chnstentie.”* 

Loan Bamdal 

^^0 where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my 
sonf 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young 
manf” 

hae been to the wild wood; mothei, 
make my bed soon, 

For I ’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald 
lie down.” 

6 ” Where gat ye your dinner. Lord Randal, 
my Bont 

Where gat ye your dmner, my handsome 
young manf” 

> both wild and mad « trust 
■ over tbe farrows, or • must be , 
groand * gold in Cbrlstsodom 

” Am tbs sign of a 
eballengs 


”I din’d wi my true-love; mother, make 
my bed soon. 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald 
lie down.” 

”What gat ye to your dinner. Lord Ran- 
dal, my sont 

Wbat gat ye to your dmner, my handsome 
young manf” 

10 gat eels boiled in broo;^ mother, make 
my bed soon. 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald 
lie down ” 

” What became of your bloodhounds, Lonl 
Randal, my sont 

What became of your bloodhounds, mv 
handsome young manf” 

”0 they swelld and they died; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

10 For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald 
he down.” 

“O I fear ye are poisond, Tjord Randal 
my son ' 

0 I fear ye are poisond, my handsome 
young man ” ’ 

”0 yes! I am poisond, mother, make mv 
bed soon. 

For I’m sick at the heart and T fain wald 
he down.” 


THE LAY OP THE LAST MINSTBETi 
1802 - 0 ^ 1806 

From Canto VI 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself bath said, 

This is my own, my native land * 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him bum’d, 
* As home his footsteps he hath turn’d. 
From wandering on a foreign strand ' 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well , 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, eoneentred all in self, 
living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, donbly dying, shall go down 
To vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung. 

0 Caledooia! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shag» wood, 
Land of tbs mountain and the 

> broth 
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Land of my aireal what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knita me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still as 1 view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as to me, of all bereft. 

Sole fnends thy woods and streams were 
left, 

And thus 1 love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray. 
Though none should guide my feeble way , 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 
Although it chill niv wither’d cheek; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

35 Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan 

Kot scorn’d like me, to Branksome Hall 
The minstrelh came at festne call, 
Tiooping they came, from near and fai. 
The jovial priesth of mirth and war. 

Alike for feast and fight prepar’d, 

Battle and banquet both they shar’d. 

Of late, before each martial elan. 

They blew their death-note m the van. 
But’ now, for every merry mate, 

Rose the portcullis’ iron grate; 

They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 
They dance, they ravel, and they sing. 

Till the Hide turrets shake and nng. 

And much of wild and wonderful 
In these rude isles might fancy cull; 

For thither came, in times afar, 

*35 Stem Lochlin ’s sons of roving war, 

The Norsemen, tiaiii’d to spoil and blood. 
Skill’d to prepare the raven’s food, 

Kuigs of the mam their leaders brave. 
Tlieir harks the diagons of the wave 
^**5 And theie, in many a stormy vale, 

The Seald^ had told his wondrous tale. 
And many a runic’ colunin high 
Had witness’d grim idolatiy. 

And thus had llaiold in his youth 
336 Jjeam’d many a Saga’s rhyme uncouth— 
Of that Sea-Snake, 3 tremendous curl’d. 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world , 
Of those dread Maids, ^ whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell; 

140 Of Chiefs, who, giuded through the gloom 
By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 

' Norv fringcr of heroic poems 
■carved with runea (charactera aaed in wrltlns 
hy the early Germanic peoples) 

The VormuapaMdr. or Snake of the Ocean, which 
In Norse mvtholofi} encircles the earth 
«The VatlpHur, or Choosers of the Slain, who 
directed the course of battle See Gray's The 
Fatal ftMm (p 66). 


Ransack’d the graves of warriors old,’ 
Their falchions wrench’d from corpses’ 
hold, 

Wak’d the deaf tomb with war’s alarms, 
345 ^10 ^eii^ ^Yiae to arms! 

With war and wonder all on flame, 

To Roshn’s bowers young Harold came, 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree. 
He learn ’d a milder minstrel^; 

.150 Yet something of the Northern spell 
Mix’d with the softer numbers well. 

HAROLD 

O listen, listen, ladies gayl 
No haughty feat of arms I tell , 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

355 That mourns the lovely Bosab^e 

— "Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to staj * 

Rest thee in Castle Bavensheueh, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth todai 

360 ^ ' The blackening wave is edg ’d with white 
To inch> and rock the sea-mewh fij , 

The fishers have heard the water-spnte, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh 

"Last night the gifted seer did vie^ 

366 A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay, 
Then stay thee, fair, in Raveusheuch 
Why cross the gloomy firth today!" 

" 'Tin not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
Tonight at Roshn leads the ball, 

370 But that mv ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall 

* ‘ ’Tis not because the ring they ride,® 

And Lindesay at the rmg ndes well. 

But that mv sire the wine will chide, 

175 If ’tis not fill’d by Rosabelle " 

O 'er Roshn all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
'Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And refider than the bright moonbeam 

380 It glar’d on Roslin’s castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-woo<l glen, 

'Twas seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern ’d Ilawthornden 

Seem’d all on fire that chapel proud, 

385 Where Roshn ’s chiefs uncoffin’d he, 

Each Baron, for a sable riiroud, 

Sheath'd in his iron panoply 

■Northern warriors were burled with their 
weapons and treasures These were said to lx 
^ ^ Cpia^ed b} the spirits of the dead warriors 

■ A favorite sport in which a horseman rides 
a suspended ring snd tiicM to rarrv It off on 
the point of a lance 
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Seem’d all on iiro withini around, 

Deep sacristy and altar’s pale,' 

390 Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 

Blaz’d battlement and pinnet^ bigh, 

Bias’d every rose-carved buttress fair — 
Bo still they blaze when fate is nigh 
896 The lordly line of high St. Clair. 

There are twenty of Boslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chaiMlle , 
Each one the holy vault doth hold — 

But the sea holds lovely Bosabellel 

400 And each St. Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell; 
But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds 
sung, 

The dirge of lovely Bosabelle. 


THE MAID OF NEIDPATH 
1806 

0, lovers’ eyes are sharp to see, 

And loveis’ ears in hearing, 

And lo\e, m life’s extremity, 

Can lend an hour of cheenng. 

^ Disease had been m Mary’s bower, 

And slow decay from mourning, 
Though now she sits on Neidpath’s tower, 
To watch her love’s returning. 

All sunk and dim her ^es so bright. 

Her form decay’d by pming, 

Till through her wasted hand, at night, 
You saw the taper bhinmg; 

By fits, a sultiy hectic hue 
Across her cheek was flying; 

By fits, so ashy pale she grew, 

Her maidens thought her dying. 

Yet keenest powers to see and hear 
Seem’d in her frame residing; 

Before the watch-dog prick’d his car 
so She heard her lover’s riding , 

Ere scarce a distant foim was ken’d,' 

She knew, and waved to greet him , 
And o’er the battlement did bend. 

As on the wing to meet him 

He came-— he pass’d— an heedless gaise, 
As o’er some strangei glancing; 

Her welcome, spoke in faltering phrase. 
Lost in the courser’s prancing. 

The castle arch, whose hollow tone 
Returns each whisper spoken,* 

Could scarcely catch the feeble moan 
Which told her heart was broken. 

' I indoiore ^ rccoiailied 

* plnnaclo 


HUNTING SONG 
1808 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear! 
B Hounds are in their couples^ yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Menily, merrily, mingle they, 

''Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Spnnglets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake* are gleaming: 
And foresters have bni^ been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

"Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray ’d , 
Yon shall see him brought to bay, 
"Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

^ Lender, louder riiant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stem huntsman * who can baulk. 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk; 
Thmk of this, and rise wiGi day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay 

From MABMION 
1806 1808 

Whkbe Shall the Lovxb Best 

Where shall the lover rest, 

Whom the fates sever 
From hib true maiden’s breast, 

Parted forever? 

^ Where, through groves deep and high 
Sefunds the far billow, 

Where early violets die. 

Under the willow 

Chorus 

Eleu loro, etc. Soft shall be bis pillow. 

There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving; 

There, while the tempei^ sway, 
Scaree are boughs waving; 

1 letsbev 

* bmsliwood ; thicket 
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There thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted forever, 

Never again to wake. 

Never, 0 never 1 

Chorus 

EUu loro, etc. Never, 0 nevei ' 

Where shall the traitor rest, 

He the deceiver. 

Who could win niaideu ’s breast, 

Ruin and leave herf 
In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles wai ’s rattle 
With groans of the dying. 

Chorus 

Eleu loro, etc. There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted 
His waiin blood the wolf shall lap. 
Ere life be parted 
Shame and dishonor sit 
By his grave ever, 

Blessing shall hallow it,- 
Nevei, 0 never! 

Chorus 

Eleu loro, ete Nevei. 0 never ^ 


Lochinvar 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the 
west * 

'riiruugh all the wide Border his steed was 
the befit , 

And save his good broadsword he weapons 
had none, 

lie lode all unarmed, and he n>de all 
alone 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

There nevei was knight like the vounir 
Lochiuvai 

He stayed not for brake,' and he stopped 
not for stone ^ 

He swam the Eske nver where ford theie 
was none. 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came 
late* 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in 
war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Loch- 
invar. 

> bnmhwood : tMeket 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bnde’smen, and* kinsmen, and 
brothers, and alL 

Then spoke the bnde’s father, his hand 
on his sword, 

(For the poor ciaven bridegroom said 
never a word) : 

^^0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in 
war. 

Or to dance at our bndal, young Lord 
LochinvarT” 

“I long wooed voiir daughter; my suit 
you denied, 

Ijove sivells like the Solway, but ebbs like 
its tide; 

And now am 1 come, with this lost love of 
mine 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup 
of wine 

M'liere are maidens in Scotland more lovely 
by far, 

Th.it would glndlv lie bride to the young 
Lochinvai ” 

25 The bride kissed the goblet; the knight 
took it up, 

lie quaffed off the wine, and he thiew' 
down the cup 

She looked down to blush, and she looked 
up to sigh, 

With a smile on her bps, and a tear in 
her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere hei mothei 
could bar— 

so <'N^ow tread we a measure'” said young 
Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

Tliai never a hall such a galliard^ dul 
giace, 

While her mother did fret, and her 
faihei did fume. 

And the bndegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume, 

2’» And the bi ide-maidens whispered, 
” ’Tweie better bv far 

To have matched our fair cousin wnth 
young Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in 
hei eai, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the 
charger stood near; 

So light to the croupe^ the fair lady he 
swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he 
sprung! 

^ A spirited dance ■ place behind the sad- 

dle 
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^'Bhe is voni we are gone, over bonk, 
bu8b,*and scaur 

They’ll have fleet steeds^ that follow!” 
quoth young Lochiiivar. 

There was mounting ’mong Oraemes of 
the Neiherby clan; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 
rode and they ran , 

There was racing and chasing, on Can- 
nobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did 
thQT see. 

So danng in love and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
LochinvarY 


From THE LADY OP THE LAKE 
i^od-io 1810 

Canto I. Thi Chabb 

Harp of the North that mouldering long 
hast hung 

On the witch-elm* that shades Saint 
Fillan’s spring, 

And down the htful breeze thy numbers^ 
flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
5 Mufflmg with verdant ringlet every 
stnng,— 

0 minstrel Harp, still must thine ac- 
cents sleep? 

’Mid rustling leaves and fountains mur- 
muring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their 
silence keep. 

Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid 
to weep t 


1® Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 

Was thy voice mute amid the festal 
crowd, 

men lay of hopeless love, or glory 
won, 

Aroused the fearful, or subdued the 
proud. 

At each according pause was heard aloud 

Thine ardent symphony sublime and 
high* 

Fair dames and crested chiefs attention 
bow’d; 

For still the burden of thy minstrelsy 

Was Knighthood’s dauntless deed, and 
Beauty’s matchless eye. 


■An Invocation to nn- 
dcnt Soottlah mln- 
■treliy. The harp 


wai the nattonal 
mnslcal Inatroment 
* The broad-leafed elm. 
■versei 


0 wake once more! how rude soe’er the 
hand 

^ That ventures o’er thy magie maze to 
stray; 

0 wake once more! though scarce my skill 

command 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay : 
Tliough harsh and faint, and soon to die 
away. 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain, 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touch’d 
in vain. 

Then silent be no more! Enchantress, 
wake again* 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill. 

Where danced the moon on Mnnan’s rill, 
B® And deep his midnight lair had made 
111 lone Glenartiiey’s hazel shade; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirlieb ’s head. 

The deep-mouth ’d bloodhound’s heavy bay 
*B Resounded up the rooky way, 

And faint, from farther distance home, 
Were heaifl the clanging hoof and hoin. 

As chief, who hears his warder call. 

^‘To arms! the foemen storm the wall,” 

‘*® The antler ’d monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste, 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops fiom liis flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 

Toss’d his beam’d frontlet to the sky, 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuff’d the tainted gale, 

A moment listen’d to the cry. 

That thicken ’d as the chase drew nigh , 

'*0 Then, as the headmost foes appear’d, 
With one brave bound the copse he clear’d, 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Son^t the wild heaths of Uam-Var 

Yell’d on the view the opening pack; 

BB Rock, glen, and cavern, paid &eni back , 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awaken’d mountain gave response 
A hundred dogs bay’d deep and strong. 
Clatter’d a hundred stee^ along, 

®® Their peal the meiry horns rung oul, 

A hundred voiees join’d the shout; 

With hark and whoop and wild halloo. 
No rest Benvoirlieb ’s eehoes knew. 

Far from the tumnlt fled the roe, 

®B Close in her covert cower’d the doe; 

The falcon, from her cainP on hi£^, 

1 crag ; peak (Htmllv, a heap of stones) 
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Cast on the ront a wondering eye,* 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 

Faint and more iaint, its failing din 
Return’d from cavern, cliff, and hnn,^ 
And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 

Less loud the sounds of silvan war 
Disturb'd the heights of Uam-Vai, 

And roused the caiern, where, ’tis told, 
A giant made his den of old. 

For ere that steep ascent was won, 

High m his pathway hung the sun, 

And many a gallant, stay’d perforce. 
Was fain to breathe his faltering horse, 
And of the trackers of the deer, 

Scarce half the lessening pack was near; 
So shrewdly^ on the mountam side 
RB Had the bold burst their mettle tried. 

The noble stag was pausmg now 
I^pon the mountain’s southern brow, 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 

The varied realms of fan Menteith 
'♦0 With anxious eye he wander’d o’ei 
Mountain and meadows mtfss and moor. 
And pondei ’d lefuge from his toil 
By far Lochaid or Aberfoyle, 

But neaicr was the copsewood gray, 

‘•r* That waxed and wept on Loch-Achiay, 
And mingled wnth the pine-trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Ben venue 
Fresh vigor with the hope return ’d, 

With flying foot the heath he spum’d. 
Held westward with unwearied race. 

And left behind the panting chase 

’Twere long to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept the hunt through Cambusmore 
What reins were tighten’d in despair, 
When rose Benledi’s ridge in air; 

Who flagg’d upon Bochastle’s heath, 
'Who shunn ’d to stem the flooded Tcith,— 
For twice that day, from shore to sliore. 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er 
no jTew were the stragglers, following far. 
That reach’d the lake of Yennachar; 
And when the Bngg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 

Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 
For jaded now, and spent with toil. 
Emboss’d with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The laboimg stag stram’d full m view. 

»ntpcp ravine »kepnlT: severely 


120 Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s braed,' 
Unmatch’d for courage, breath, and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game, 
For, scarce a spear’s length from bis 
haunch. 

Vindictive toil’d the bloodhounds stanch; 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 

Nor farther might the quarry* stram. 
Thus up the margin of the lake, 

Between the precipice and brake,* 

ISO O’er stock and rock their race th^ take. 

The hunter mark’d that mountain high, 
The lone lake’s western boundary. 

And deem’d the stag must turn to bay, 
Where that huge rampart hair’d the way; 
Already glorymg in the pnze. 

Measured his antlers with his eyes; 

For the death-wound and death-halloo. 
Muster’d his breath, his whinyard^ 
drew,— 

Bui thundering as he came prepared. 
With ready arm and weapon hared, 

The wily quarry shunn’d the ebook, 

And turn’d him fiom the opposing rock; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 

In the deep Trosachs’ wildest nook 
His Bolitary refuge took. 

There, while close couch’d, the thicket sbed 
('f)ld dews and wild-flowers on his head. 
He, heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Rave through the hollow pass amain, 
Cbidmg the rocks that yell’d agam. 

Close on the hounds the hunter came, 

To cheer them on the vanish’d gauie, 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 

The gallant horse exhausted fell. 

The impatient nder strove m \ain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 
For the good steed, his labors o’er, 
Stretch’d his stiff hmbs, to rise no more; 
160 Then, touch ’d with pity and remorse. 

He sorrow’d o’er the expiring horse 
^^1 little thought, when first thy rein 
I slack’d upon the banks of Seme, 

That Highland eagle e’er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ^ 
Woe worth* the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life, my gallant gray!” 

Tlien through the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 

170 limp’d, with slow and crippled pace, 

> Black honada Ho- •brnahwood; tbtdrat 
liert wa^ the patron * A kind of abort 
aalnt of bunting. aword 

■prey ^woe be to 
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The salky leaders of the chase; 

Close to their master’s side they press ’d. 
With droopinj^ tail and humbled crest; 

^ But still the dingle’s^ hollow throat 
*'5 Prolong M the swelling bugle-note. 

The owlets started from their dreami 
The eagles answer’d with their scream, 
Round and around the sounds were cast, 
Till echo seem’d an answeiing blaM ; 

And on the banter hied his ^ ay, 

To join some comrades of the day ; 

Yet often paused, so stiange tlie road, 

So wondrous were the scenes it show’d. 

The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the glen their level w’ay, 

Each purple peak, each flinty spue. 

Was bathed in floods of livuig Are 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Withm the daik ravines below, 

Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 

Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splmter’d pinnacle; 

Round many an insulated mass, 

195 The native bulwaiks of the pass, 

Huge as the towoi which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Rliiiiar’s plain - 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 

Foim’d tuiret, dome, or battlement, 

200 Or seem’d fantastically set 
With cupola or minaiet," 

Wild crests as pagod* ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these eartli-boni castles ban*, 

205 Nor lack’d they many a banner fair, 

For, from their shner’d brows display’d, 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade. 

All twinkling with the dewdrop sheen. 

The bnei-rose fell in streameis green, 

2to And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west -wind’s summer sighs 

Boon* nature scatter’d, free and wild. 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child 
Here eglantine embalm’d the air, 

2^0 Hawthorn and hazel mingled there, 

The primrose pale, and violet flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower. 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 

220 Group’d their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain 
With boughs that quak^ at e^^ery breath, 

> narrow dell's « pagoda, a towerlike 

• gee 1110 atructnre with aey- 

* lofty tower of a oral stories , nsnally 

temple, surrounded a tomole 
bv one or more pro- ^ Imuntiful 
Jpctlng haleonles 


(Ji'ay buxih and a^pen wept beneath; 

_ Aloft, the ash and wamoi oak 
225 Cast anchor m the lifted rock, 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shatter’d trunk, and ficqiicnt flung, 
Whei*e seem’d the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwan the nninw’d hk\ 

22® Highest of all, wlieie white jiciiks glanced, 
AVliere glist’niiig stipameis' wii\e<l and 
danced, 

The wanderer’s e>e could barely \ie\\ 

The summer heaieii’s delicious blue, 

So wuiidioub wild, the whole might sc^ein 
225 The si^eneiy of a faii-y dream 

Onward, amid the copse ’gaii peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 

Affording scaree such biendlh of bum 
As served the wild duck’s brood to swim. 
2'*® Lost for a space, through thickets mmm- 
iiig. 

Hut bioadei when again appealing, 

Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face 
(^ould on the dark-blue minor trace, 

And farther as the huiitiM stinv’d 
245 Still broader sweep its chuiniels made 
The shaggy mounds no longer sto<Kl, 
Emerging from entangled wood. 

But, wave-encircled, seem’d to float, 

Like castle girdled with its moat , 

250 Yet broader floods extending still 
Divide them from their ]>arent hill, 

Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea 

And now, to issue troui the glen, 

2’»'* No pathway meets the wanderei ’s ken 
Unless he elinib, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice 

The broom's-' tough roots Ins ladder made. 

The hazel saplings lent their aid , 

22® And thus an any jioinl he w'on. 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun. 
One burnish’d 8hc.*et of living gold, 

Loch Katnne lay beneath him roll ’d ; 

In all her length I'm winding lu\, 

2®5 With promontory, cieek, and bay,' 

And islands that, einpuipled blight. 
Floated amid the livelier light. 

And mountains, that like giants stand. 

To sentinel eneiianted lancl. 

2*^® High on the south, huge Bc»nvemio 
Down to the lake in masses threw' 
rrags, knolls, and mountains, confusedly 
hurl’d. 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 

A wildenng forest feather’d o’er 

’ Of Ivy or other vlne«i 
^ A kind of Hhmb 
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His ruin’d sides and sumnut boar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 

From the steep promontory gazed 
The stranger, laptured and amazed 
2*^® And, *'Whal a bcene were heie,” I.e ened, 
‘‘For pnncely pomp, or churchman’s 
pride! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower, 

In tliat soft >ale, a lady ’s' bower; 

On yonder meadow, far away, 

28C The tuirets of a cloister gray, 

How blithely might the bugle-hom 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn * 

How sweet, at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still and 
mute! 

2*^0 And, wlieii the midnight moon should Isnc 
H er forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 
The holv nidtiiis’^ distant hum, 

While tlie deep peal’s commanding tone 
2'’"' Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted heiniit from his cell, 

To diop a bend with every knell— 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 

Should each bewildei ’d stiangei call 
300 To fiiendly feast, and lighted hall 

“Blithe were it then to wander here* 

But now,— beshrew yon nimble deei,— 

Like that same heimit’s, thin and s])are, 

The cojise must give my evening faie, 

Some mossy bank mv couch must be, 

Some rustling oak my canopy 
Yet pass we that, the war and chase 
Give little choice of resting-place,— 

A summer night, in giociiwood spent, 

^lo Were but tomorrow’s merriment' 

But hosts may in these wilds abound, 

Such as aie better miss’d than found. 

To meet with Highland pluiidereis here nf»3 
Weie vxoise than loss, of steed oi dwi - 
s*-”* I am alone,— my bugle^strain 

May call some straggler of the tram , 

Or, fall the worst that may betide, 

File now this falchion* has been tiied ’’ 

But scaroe again his honi he wound, 
iJO When lo* foith starting at the sound, 

Fiom underneath an aged oak, 

That slanted from the islet rock, 

A damsel guider of its way, 

A little skiff shot to the bay, 

’2' That round the promontory steep 

* \ ppnvor sopvico for nlabt, but nonio 
tbe morning, pro[^ nt dnyhrcnk 

only said nt mid- •sxxord 


Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 
Eddymg, in almost viewless wave, 

Tbe weeping willow-twig to lave, 

And kiss, with whispermg sound and slow, 
330 The beach of pebbles bright as snow 
The boat had loudi’d this silver strand. 
Just as the hunter left his stand, 

And stood conceal’d amid the brake, 

^ To view this Lady of the Lake. 

333 The maiden paused, as if again 

She thought to catch the distant strain 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive b^t, 

And locks flung back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art. 

In listening mood, .she seem’d to stand, 
The guaidian Naiad of the strand 

And ne’er did Grecian chisel tiaee 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
‘iri Qf flijgr form, or lovelier face! 

What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown ; 
The sportive toil, winch, shoit and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 

350 Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow: 

What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measur^ mood had tram’d her pace; 
A foot more light, a step more true, 

3‘»’» Xp’er from the heath-flower dash’d the 
dew, 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread: 

What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue, 

350 Those silver sounds, so soft, so deal. 

The listener held his breath to hear! 

A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid, 
Her satin snood,* her silken plaid. 

Her golden hioocli, such birth betray’d. 
And seldom was a snood amid 
Such wild luxunant nnglets hid, 

AVliose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven’s wing; 

And seldom o’ei a breast so fair, 
Mantled a jilaid with modest care. 

And never brooch the folds combin’d 
Above a heart more true and kind. 

Her kindness and Jier worth to spy, 

You need hut gaze on Ellen’s eye, 

3*3 Not Katrine, in her miiror blue, 

Gives back the shaggy banks more true, 
Than every free-born glance confess’d 
Tbe guileless movements of her breast , 
Whether jov danced in her dark eve, 

1 iMiml vxnrn nround the hair 
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380 {ji Qi pj^y claim’d a sigb, 

Or hiial love was glowmg there, 

Or meek de^utlon pour’d a prayer, 

Or tale of injury call’d foith 
^ The indignant spirit of the North 
385 One only passion unieveal’d, 

With maiden pnde the maid conceal’d, 
Yet not less purely felt the flame,— 

O need 1 tell that passion’s nanief 

Impatient of the silent hoin, 

Xow on the gale her voice was home — 
“ Father » ” she cued, the rocks uioiind 
Loied to prolong the gentle sound 
Awhile she paused, no answer came; 
^^Idalcolm, was thine the blast f” the name 
39B ije^s resolutely utter’d fell; 

The echoes could not catch the swell 
stranger I,” the huntsman said, 
Advancing from the hazel shade. 

The maid, alarm’d, with hasty oar, 

*00 Push’d her light shallop' from the shoie, 
And when a space Ava<* gam ’d between, 
Closer she diew hei bosom’s scioen, 

(So forth the startled si\an would swing, 
So turn to piune his milled wing ) 

405 Then safe, though fluttei’d and amazed. 
She paused, and on the sti anger gazed. 
Not hiB the form, nor his the eye, 

That youthful maidens wont to fly 

On hib bold Msage middle age 
Had slightly pi ess ’d its signet sage, 

Yet had nut quench’d the open truth 
And heiyr vehemence of youth; 

Forwaid and frolic glee was tlicre, 

The will to do, the soul to daie, 

415 The spaiklmg glance, soon blown to fire, 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire 
Hib limbs weie cast in manly mould, 

For haidy sports or contest bold; 

And though in peaceful garb anay’d, 

420 And weaponless, except his blade, 

His stately mien as well implied 
A higli-bom licait, a martial pride, 

As if a baion’s ciost he wore, 

And sheathed in armor trode the shore. 
425 Slighting the petty need he show’d, 

He told of his benighted road ; 

His ready speech flow’d fair and free, 

In phrase of gentlest courtesy; 

Yet seem’d that tone, and gesture bland, 
420 i^ss used to sue than to command. 

Awhile the maid the stranger eyed, 

And, reassured, at length replied. 

That Highland halls weie open still 
1 A Una of small open boat 


To wilder ’d wandeiers of the hill. 

425 <<Xor think ;you miexpected come 
To yon lone isle, our desert home; 

Before the heath had lost the dew, 

This mom, a couch was pull’d lor you; 
On yonder mountain’s pin pie head 
440 Have ptarmigan' and heath-cock' bled, 
And our broad nets have swept the mere,- 
To furnish forth your evening cheer.” 
”Now, by the rood,* my lovely maid, 

^ Your courtesy has err’d,” he said, 

44-» ‘<No riglit have I to claim, misplaced. 
The welcome of expected guest. 

A wanderer, heie by fortune lost, 

My nay, my fiiends, my courser lost, 

1 ne’er before, believe me, fair, 

450 Have evei diawn your mountain air, 

Till on tins lake’s romantic strand 
J found a fay in fairy land!” 

‘^I well believe,” the maid replied, 

As her light skiff approach’d the sulo, 
r»5 YfeW believe that ne’er befoie 

Your foot has trod Loch Katrine’s shore, 
But yet, ns far as yestemight, 

Old Allan-Bane foietold youi plight,— 

A giay-haiiM sue, whose eye intent 
4*'*> Was on the vision’d futuie bent. 

He saw your steed, a dappled gray, 

Lie dead beneath the hiichen w^ay, 

Painted exact yoiii fonn and mien, 

Your hunting suit of Lincoln green, 

4**^ That ta'^sell’d lioin so gaily gilt. 

That falchion’s crooked blade and hilt, 
That cap viith heron plnninge turn, 

And yon two bounds so daik and gum 
He hade that all should leady he 
t7o To grace a guest ot fair degiee,' 

But light I held his prophecy, 

And deem’d it was my father’s horn 
Whose echoes o’ei the lake were borne ” 

The si langei smiled ” Since to yoiii home 
A destined on anl-knight I coine. 
Announced by prophet sooth and old, 
Doom’d, doubtless, for achievement bold. 
I’ll lightly fiont each high empiisi* 

For one kind glance of those blight eyes 
420 Penult me, ftist, the task to guide 
Your fairy fngate o’er the tide ” 

The maid, with smile suppress’d and sly, 
The toil unwonted saw him try ; 

For seldom sure, if e’er before, 

425 His noble hand had grasp’d an oar 
Yet with mam strength his strokes he d tow 
And o’er the lake the shallop flew, 

With heads eiect, and whimpering cry, 

' A kind of gronHc * bj the ern^s 

*lake * lilffb rnnk 
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The hounds behind their passa^ife ])ly. 

490 '^Qi f]*equent does the blight oar bieak 
The dark’ning mirror of the lake, 

Until the locky i&le they reach, 

And moor their shallop on the beach. 

The stranger view'd the shore around; 
'T\ias aU s<» cIom* with eopseweed bound, 
Nor tiuek noi ])alhway might declare 
That huiiian foot lieciuented thei'e, 

Until the niountain-inaiden slio^i ’d 


Dropp'd fiom the sheath, that earaless 
flung, 

Upon a stag’s huge antlers swung; 

For all around, the walls to grace, 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase. 

A target^ there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting-speai , 

And broadbwoids, bows, and arrows store, ^ 
With the 1u>^k’d tiophies ol the boat 
:i*io iteie guns the wolf as when he died, 

And llieie the wild-eat’s bundled hide 


A clanibeiing unbiispeeted load. 

That winded through the tangled scieen 
And open’d on a naiiow gieen, 

Wheie wTopiiig bn eh and willow round 
With then long fibies swept the ground. 
Ileie, fur retreat in dangeious hour, 
Some chief had framed a rustic bowei. 

It was a lodge of ample size. 

But strange of stiiiclure and device; 

Of such materials, as aiound 
The workman ’s hand had readiest found , 
Lopp’d off their boughs, their hoar trunks 
bai cd, 

And by the Imtcbcl rudely siiuaied 
To gne the walls their destined height 
The stuidy oak and ash unite, 

While moss and clay and leaves ooinbin ’d 
.*»15 t’q fence each cie^ice from the wind 
The lighter pine-tiees, over-head, 

Their slender length for rafteis s])iead, 
And wither’d heath and rushes div 
Supplied a lusset canopy. 

520 ])|,p westwnid, flouting to the gieeii, 

A niial poll ICO was seen, 

Aloft on nnti\c pillais borne, 

Of mountain fii, with baik nnshoin, 

Wheie Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 
525 The i\ y and Tdnean vine,' 

The clematis, the favoi ’d flower 
Which boasts the name of viigin-bowei, 
And every liardy plant could beai 
Loch Katrine’s keen and scan lung an 
58® An instant in this poich she staid, 

And gaily to the stiansrcr said, 

“On hea\en and on thy lady call. 

And entei the enchanted holP” 

“My hope, my heaven, my liiist must lie, 
ri36 ]^fy s^ntle mndo, in following thee ’’ 

Tie cross’d the threshold— and a clang 
Of angry steel that instant rang. 

To his hold brow his spirit rush ’d, 

But soon for vain alarm he blush’d 
5^® When on the floor he saw display’d. 
Cause of the din, a naked blade 

^Tho red whoitlcbprrj Ml Idn in Cioto was 
fnmnns foi lU ^Idpi 


The ti outlet of the elk adonis, 

Or mantles o’ei the bison’s horns; 
Pennons and flags defaced and stain’d, 
ri55 That blackening streaks of blood retain’d 
And deei -skins, dappled, dun, and white, 
AVith otter’s fur and seal’s unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnibh foilh the bil\an hall. 

660 The wondenng siiangcM nmnd him gazed, 
And next the fallen weapon raised 
Few’ weie the anus whose sinewy strength 
SuHiced to f-tielcli it foith at length. 

And us the bi.iiifl he poised and sway’d, 
."•cs iK»\oi knew hut one,” he said, 

“Whose stahvait aims might brook to 
wield 

A blade like this in battle-field.” 

She sigh’d, then smiled and took thewoid 
“Yon see the gum dian champion ’s sw <n d , 
'iiO As light it lieinbles in his hand, 

As in iiiy grasp a hazel wand; 

My site’s tall fonii might grace the pail 
Of Fci ragus or Ascabart , 

But in the absent giant ’b hold 
515 Aie women now, and menials old ” 

The inibtress of the mansion came, 
Matuie of age, a giaceful dame, 

Wliobc easy step and stalely poll 
Had well become a ]hiiicc ^ couit , 

580 To whom, though moie than kindred knew,* 
Young Ellen ga\e a nicdhei ’s due 
Meet welcome to hei guest she made, 

And every couiteous nte was paid 
That hospitalih could claim, 

185 Though .11 nnusk’d Ins biith oinl imme 
Such then the i*e\eieiice to a guest, 

That fellest foe might join the feast. 

And tiom liis deadliest foenian’s d<ior 
Unquehtion’d tuin, the banquet o’er 
'•**® At length Ins rank the stranger names, 
“The Knight of Snow’doun, James Pilz- 
James, 

> A kind of small Hbleld. 

*ln plcnlv 

■ She a as the maternal aunt of Ellen, whn 1o\mI 
her more than mi- iisimI in Midi a relation 
ship 
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Lord of a barren heritage 
Which hia brave sires, from age to age, 
By their good swords have held with toil; 
His sire had fallen in such turmoil, 

And he, God wot, was forced to stand 
Oft for his right with blade in hand 
This moiTiing, with Lord Moray’s tram. 
He chased a stalwait vtag in vain, 

600 Outstripp’d his comrades, miss’d the deer. 
Lost his good steed, and wander’d heie ” 

\ 

Fain would the Knight in turn require 
Tht name and state of Ellen’s sire. 

Well bhow’d the elder lady’s mien, 

605 That courts and cities she had seen , 
Ellen, though more her looks display’d 
The simple grace of silvan maid. 

In speech and gestuie, form and face, 
Show’d she was come of gentle race 
010 'Twere strange, in iiider rank to find 
Such looks, such manners, and such mind 
Each hint the Knight of Snowdouii gn\c. 
Dame Margaret lieaid w*ith silence grn\o. 
Or Ellen, innocently gay, 

616 Turn’d all inquii*y light away— 

Weird women' we! by dale and dowiH 
We dwell, afar fioni towei and town 
We stein the flood, we nde the blast, 

On wandeiing knights our spells we cast , 
020 While \ieuless minstrels touch the stung, 
’Tis thus out charmed rh vines we sing ” 
She sung, aqd still a harp unseen 
Pill ’d up the symphony between 


SONG 

Soldier rest! thy warfare o’er, 

025 Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking 
In our isle ’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are sticwing, 

630 Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Dream of fighting fields no more; 

Sleep the simp that knows not biwdung, 

635 Mom of toil, nor night of waking 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 

Armor’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Tmmps nor pibroch^ summon here 
Mastering clan, or squadron tramping 
640 Yet the lark ’s shrill fife may come 
At the daybreak from the fallow , b 
A nd the bittern sound his drum, 

Boommg from the sedgy shallow 
Bnder sounds shall none be near 
645 Gnards nor warden challenge here, 

s women skilled in * sound of trumpet 
witchcraft, or gifted * A kind of Highland 
with proph^ bagpipe muHlc 

•valley nnd hill •uncultivated land 


Here’s no wui steed 's neigh and champing, 
Sboutmg clans oi squadron ’s stamping. 

She paused— then, blushing, led the lay 
To grace the sti anger of the day. 

650 Her mellow^ notes awhile prolong 
The cadence of the flowing song. 

Till to her lips lu measured fiame 
The minstrel rei'se spontaneoub came:— 

SONG CONTINUED 

Huntsman, rest* thy chase is done, 

655 While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dieam not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille, i 
Sleep I the deer is in his den , 

Sleep! thy hounds aie by thee lying, 

66U Sleep’ nor dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 

Think not of the rising sun, 

For, at dawning to assail ye, 

665 Here no bugles sound reveille. 

The hull was cleaicd — the simngei’s 
bed 

AVas there of mountain heatheis spiead. 
AVhere oft a himdied guests had lam, 

And dieam ’d their ioiest speuts again 
6'^o vainly did the heath-flowei shod 
Ttb moorland iiagrance round his head , 
Not Ellen’s sjicll had luH'd to lest 
The fp\ei of his tniublecl bieasl 
In biokeii cli earns the image lose 
6'’ Of \ HI led penis, pains, and w’oes 
His steed now flounders in the brake. 

Now sinks his baige upon the lake, 

Now Icadei of a broken host, 

His standaid falls, his honor’s lost. 

6’<6 Then,— from iny conch may hen\enly 
might 

(^hase that worst ])hantom of the night !— 
Again return ’d the scenes of youth, 

On confldent uiidoubting truth , 

Again his soul he interchanged 
665 With £i lends whose hearts wew long 
estranged 

They come, in dim procession led, 

" The cold, the faithless, and the dead , 

As warm each hand, each brow as 
As if they parted yesterday 
6*’6 And doubt distracts him at the mcw— 

0 were his senses false or truef 
Dream ’d he of death, or broken vow, 

Or is it all a vision nowt 

At length, with Ellen in a grove 
663 He seem’d to walk, and speak of love; 

1 morninjr signal «nininnning «io1<liors to the dn- 

tlea or the day 
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She listen’d with a blush and sigh, 

His suit was a aim, his hopes were high. 
He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 

700 The phantom’s sex had changed and 
gone, 

Upon its head a helmet shone; 

Slowly enlaiged to giant size, 

With darken’d cheek and threatening 
eyes, 

The grisly visage, stern and hoai, 

70B To Ellen still a likeness bore 

He woke, and, panting with affright, 
Recall ’d the vision of the night. 

The hearth ’s decaying brands were red. 
And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half showing, half concealing, all 
The uncouth trophies of the hall. 

’Mid those the stranger fix’d his eye, 
Where that huge falchion hung on higli, 
And thoughts on thoughts, a countless 
throng. 

Rush’d, chasing countless thoughts along 
Until, the giddy whiil to cure, 

He rose, and sought the moonshine pure. 

The wild-rose, eglantine, and broom, 
Wasted around their nch perfume, 

"-5 The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 
The aspens slept beneath the calm , 

The Sliver light, with quivering glance. 
Play’d on the water’s still expanse* 

Wild were the heart whose passion ’h 
sway 

725 Could rage beneath the sober ray! 

He felt its calm, that wamor guest, 

While tl us he communed with his breast . 
*‘Why is it, at each turn I trace 
Some memory of that exiled rawU 
720 Can I not mountain-maiden spy, 

But she must bear the Douglas eyet 
Can I not Mew a Highland brand, 

But it must match the Douglas handY 
(''an I not frame a fever’d dream, 

725 But still the Douglas is the theme f 
I’ll dream no more; by manly mind 
Not even in sleep is will resign’d 
Mv midnight orisons^ gaid o’er, 

] ’ll turn to rest, and dream no more ” 

7 to His midnight orisons he told, 

A prayer with every bead of gold. 

Consign ’d to heaven his cares and woes, 
And sunk in undisturb’d repose; 

Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 

7^5 And morning dawn’d on Bimvenue 

>Ttae Douslaie^ mother, had nought 
bated bv jnmen V to make himself 
beranae the Earl of King of Scotland 
Angus, who had * prayers 

married James's 


Hail to the chief who in tnumph advances I 
Honor’d and bless ’d be the e\ergreeii 
pine! 

Long may the tiee, in his banner that 
glances, 

Flounsli, the shelter and grace of our 
line ’ 

5 Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 

Clayly to bouigeoii.' and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 

Rodengh Vieh Alpine dhu,^ ho, leioe’ 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the 
fountain. 

Blooming at Beltane, ^ in winter to fade, 

When the whirlwind has stripp’d every 
leaf on the mountain, 

Tlie more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her 
shade. 

'5 Moor’d in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow, 
Mentcith and Bteadalbane, (hen, 
Echo his praise again, 

20 Rodeiiuh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! leroe’ 

Proudly our pibroch has thrill’d in Glen 
Finin, 

And Bannochar’s groans to our slogan 
replied , 

Glen Luss and Ross-dhn, they are smoking 
in rum, 

And the best of Loeli Ijomond lie dead 
on her side 

25 Widow and Saxon maid 

Long shall lament our raid, 

Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with 
woe; 

Lennox and Lexen-glen 
Shake when thev liear again, 

20 Rodengh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! leroe I 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the 
Highlands* 

Stretch to your oars, for the evergreen 
pine* 

0* that the rose-bud that graces yon 
islands 

Were wreathed in a garland around him 
to twine * 

^ put forth buds epithet belonged to 

Roderick, tl'e Roderick as head of 

doRCH^ndant of A1 the clan 

pine * — Scott The •Mav-da} 
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SB 0 that some seedling gem, 

Worthy such noble stem, 

Honor’d and bless ’d in their shadow 
might grow ! 

Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
Roderigh Yich Alpine dhu, ho ! leroe I 

From Canto III 

OORONACHl 

He is gone on the mountam, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Lake a summer-dned fountain, 

When our need was the sorest 
B The font, reappearing, 

From the ram-drops shall borrow, 

But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow * 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 

The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 

IB But our flower was in flushing. 

When bbghtmg was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi,* 

Sage counsel in cumber,* 

Red hand in the foray. 

How sound is thy slumber * 

Like the dew on the mountam, 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the babble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and forever » 

Canto VI The Guabd-Booic 
The sun, awakening, through the smoky air 
Of the dark city casts a sullen glance. 
Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 

Of smf ul men the sad inheritance . 

B Summoning the revellers from the lagging 
dance, 

Scarmg the prowlmg robber to hib den , 
Gilding on battled tower the warder’s 
lance, 

And warning student pale to lea\e his 
pen. 

And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind 
nurse of men 

10 What various scenes, and, 0 1 what scenes 
of woe, 

Are witness’d by that red and strug- 
gling beam ! 

1 lament 

> hollow in a hill, the reaort of game 
•tronble 


The ie\ei ’d patient, lixim his pallet low. 
Through crowded hospital bdiolds its 
stream. 

The rum’d maiden trembles at its gleam. 
The debtor wakes to thought oi gyve 
and jail, 

The love-lorn wretch starts from torment- 
ing dream , 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering 
pale, 

Tnms her sick infant ’s couch, and soothes 
his feeble wail. 

At dawn the towers of Stirlmg rang 
20 With Boldiei-step and weapon-clang, 
While drums, with rolling note, foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel. 

Through narrow loop and casement bair’d, 
The sunbeams sought the Court of Guard, 
2B And, struggling with the smoky air, 
Deaden’d the torches’ yellow glare. 

In comfortless alliance shone 

The lights through arch of blacken ’d stone, 

And sliow’d wild bhapes in garb of war, 

BO Faces deform’d with beard and scar, 

Ail haggaid finm the uudnmht watch. 

And fever ’d with the stem debauch , 

For the oak table’s massue boaxd, 

Flooded with wme, with fragments stored, 
And beakers drain’d, and cups o’er- 
thrown, 

Show’d in what spoit the night had 
flown 

Some, weary, snoied on flooi and bench , 
Some labor’d still tbeir thirst to quench; 
Some, chill’d with watching, spread their 
hands 

^0 O’er the huge chimney’s dying brands, 
While round them, or beside them flung, 
At every step their hamesb rung 

These diew not for their flelds the sword, 
Like tenants of a feudal lord, 

Nor own ’d the patriarchal claim 
Of chieftain in their leader’s name. 
Adventurers they, from tar who roved, 
To live by battle which they loved. 

There the Italian’s clouded face, 

50 The swarthy Spaniard ’s there you trace , 
The mountain-loving ‘Switser there 
More freely breath^ in mountain-air , 
The Fleming there despised the soil, 

That paid so ill the laborer’s toil; 

BB Their rolls show’d French and German 
name; 

And merry England’s exiles came, 

To share, with ill conceal’d disdain, 

Of Scotland’s pay the scantv gain ‘ 

All brave in arms, well train ’ll to wield 
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The hea\y halberd/ brand, and slneld; 

In camps licentious, wild, and bold; 

In pillage fierce and uncontroll’d; 

And now, by holytide® and feast, 

From rules of disciplme released. 

Th^ held debate of bloody fray, 

Fought ’twizt Loeh Katnne and Aehray 
Fierce was their speech, and, ’mid their 
words, 

Their hands oft grappled to their swords ; 
Nor sunk their tone to spare the ear 
Of wounded comrades groaning near. 
Whose mangled limbs, and bodies gor^. 
Bore token of the mountain sword. 
Though, neighboring to the Court of 
Guard, 

Their prayers and feverish wails were 
hea^; 

Sad burden to the ruiiian joke. 

And savage oath by fury spoke ! 

At length up-started John of Brent, 

A yeoman from the banks of Trent; 

A stranger to respect or fear, 

Tn peace a chaser of the deer, 

In host” a hardy mutineer. 

But still the boldest of the crew, 

When deed of danger was to do. 

Tie gneved, that day, their games cut 
short, 

*5 And marr’d the dicer’s brawling sport, 
And shouted loud, Renew the bowl! 
And, while a merry catch I tioll,* 

Let each the buxom chnnis bear, 

Like brethren of the brand and spear: — 

soldier’s song 


Our vicar thus preaches — and why should he 
notf 

For the dues of his cure are the plaeket and 
pot/ 

And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to 
lurch, s 

105 Who infringe the domains of our good 
Mother Church 

Yet whoop, bullv-boysl off with your liquor. 
Sweet Marjorie’s the word, and a fig for the 
vicar! 

The wardei ’s challenge, heard without, 
Staid in mid-roar the merry shout. 

A soldier to the portal went,— 

^^Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent; 
And, beat for jubilee the drum* 

A maid and minstrel with him coifie.” 
Bertram, a Fleming, gray and scarr’d, 
Was enteiing now the Court of Guard, 

A harper with him. and m plaid 
All muffled clo«e, a mountain maid. 

Who backward shrunk to ’scape the view 
Of the loose scene and boisterous crew. 

120 <<What newst” they roar’d. only 
know, 

From noon till eve we fought with foe, 

As wild and as untameable 

As the rude mountains where they dwell; 

On both sides store of blood is lost, 

125 Nor much success can either boast ” 
^^But whence thy captives, fnendt such 
spoil 

As theirs must needs reward thy toil. 

Old dost thou wax, and wars grow ^arp ; 
Thou now hast glee-maiden” and harp I 
150 Get thee an ajie, and trudge the land, 

The leader of a juggler band.” 


90 Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny 
brown bowl, 

That there’s wrath and despair in the jolly 

black-jack, B 185 

And the seven deadly sins*^ in a flagon of 
sack, 7 

Yet whoop, Barnabyl off with thy liquor, 

96 Drink upsees out,^ and a fig for the vicar. 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 
The npe ruddy dew of a woman ’s dear lip, 

Bays, that Bmlsebub luiks in her kerchief 
so sly, 

And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry 
black eye; 

100 Yet whoop, Jack! kiss Gillian the quicker, x46 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the 
vicar! 


> A kind of long- 
handled batUe-aze. 
•hoUday 
•An army 
* sing loudly 
•Mack leatner pitcher 


•Pride, idleness, gln^ 
tony, lust, avarice, 
envy, and wrath. 

7 wine 

• deeply ; to the bottom 
of toe tankard 


”No, comrade; no such fortune mine. 
After the fight these sought our line, 

That aged harper and the girl, 

And, having audience of the Earl, 
liar bade I should puney them steed, 
And bring them hitherward with speed. 
Forbear your mirth and rude alarm. 

For none shall do them shame or harm.’” 
”Hear ye his boastt” cned John of 
Brent, 

Ever to strife and jangling bent; 

” Shall he strike doe beside our lodge, 
And yet the jealous niggard grudge 
To pay the forester his feef 
I’ll have my share, howe’er it be, 

Despite of 'Moray, Mar, or thee.” 
Bertram his forward step withstood; 

And, burning in his vengeful mood, 

Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 

•A cant phrase for • swindle ; rob. 

'*women and wine” ■danoinjr^r] 
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ISO Xjaid hand upon his damer-knife, 

But Ellen boldly stepp’d between, 

And dropp ’d at once the tartan screen . 
So, from ins morning cloud, appears 
The sun of May, through summer tears. 

155 The savage soldiery, amazed. 

As on descended angel gazed; 

Even hardy Brent, abash’d and tamed. 
Stood half adminng, half ashamed. 

Boldly she spoke, ^'Soldiers, attend! 

1^ My father was the soldier’s fnend, 
Cheer’d him m camps, in marches led. 
And with him m the battle bled 
Not from the valiant, or the strong. 
Should exile’s daughter suffer wrong ” 
1** Answer’d De Brent, most forward still 
In eveiy feat or good or ill— 

shame me of the part I play’d* 

And thou an outlaw’s child, poor maid* 
An outlaw I by forest laws, 

And merry Need wood knows the cause. 
Poor Rose— if Rose be livmg now”— 

He wiped his iron eye and brow— 

”Must bear such age, I think, as thou. 
Hear ye, my mates,— I go to call 
176 The captain of our watch to hall 
There lies my halberd on the floor: 

And he that steps my halberd o’er. 

To do the maid injurious part. 

My shaft shall quiver in his heart * 

150 Bewaie loose speech, or jesting rough* 
Ye all know John de Rient. Enouglu” 

Their captain came, a gallant young, 

(Of Tulhbaidine’s house he sprung,) 

Nor wore he yet the spurs of knight; 

156 Gay was his mien, his humor lig^t, 

And, though by courtesy controll’d. 
Forward his speech, his bearing bold, 

The high-bom maiden ill could brook 
The scanning of his curious look 

150 And dauntless eye;— and yet, in sooth, 
Young Lewis was a generous youth: 

But Ellen’s lovely face and mien, 

III suited to the garb and scene. 

Might lightly bear construction strange, 
755 And give loose fancy scope to range. 

” Welcome to Stirlmg towers, fair maid! 
Come ve to seek a champion’s aid, 

On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 

Like errant' damosel of jrorel 
500 Roes thy high quest a knight r^uire. 

Or may the venture suit a sqniref ” 

Her dark eye flash’d; she paused and 
sigh’d, 

'^0 what have I to do with pride! 

« wanhering on mlMrioni of cblvalrg 


Through scenes of sorrow, shame, and 
stnfe. 

205 A suppliant for a father’s life, 

I crave an audience of the King 
Behold, to back my suit, a nng, 

The royal pledge of grateful claims. 

Given by the Monar^ to Fitz-James ” 

210 Tiip Ri^net-ring young Lewis took, 

W ith deep lebpect and alter’d look. 

And said, ”Tliis iing oui duties own, 

And pardon, if to worth unknown. 

In semblance mean obscurely veil’d, 

576 Ijady, in aught my folly fail'd 

Soon as the day flings wide his gates, 

The King shall know what suitor waits. 
Please you, meanwliile, m fltting bowei. 
Repose till his waking hour, 

220 Female Htlendanc*e shall obey 
Your best, ior semee or ai i n> 

Penult I marshall you the way ” 

But, ere she followed, with the grace 
And open bounty of her race, 

525 She bade her slender purse be slinretl 
Among the soldiers of the guaid 
The rest with thanks their gueidon lock, 
Blit Brent, with shy and awkward look, 
On the nductani maiden’s hold 
280 Forced bluntly back the proffer’d gold — 
” Forgive a haughty English lieait. 

And 0 f 01 get its ruder part * 

The vacant purse shall be my share, 
Which in my barret-cap' I'll beai, 

555 Percliance, in jeopardy of war. 

Where gayer ciests may keep afar ” 

With thanks ( ’twas all she could) the maul 
His rugged courtesy repaid 

When Ellen forth with Lewis went, 

540 Allan made suit to John of Brent : 

”My lady safe, O let your grace 
Give me to see my master’s face! 

His minstrel I; to share his doom 
Bound from the ciadle to the tomb; 

246 Tenth in descent, since first my sires 
Waked for his noble house iheir lyres; 
Nor one of all the race was known 
But prized its weal above their own. 

With the chief’s birth begins our care; 

560 Our harp must soothe the infant hen. 
Teach the youth tales of fight, and grace 
His earliest feat of field or chase; 

In peace, in war, our rank we keep, 

We cheer his board, we soothe his sleep, 
566 Nor leave him till we pour our verse, 

A doleful tribute! o’er his hearse. 

Then let me share his captive lot ; 

1 A kind of Binall cap formerly worn b) soldiers 
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It 18 my right, deny it not I’’ 

<<Little we reck,’’ said John of Brent, 

260 Southern men, of long descent; 

Nor wot^ we how a name, a wuid. 

Makes clansmen vassals to a lord . 

Yet kind my noble landlord’s pait,— 

Ood bless the house of Beaudesei t ! 

And, but I lo\ed to dn\e the deei, 

Inline than to guide the laboring steer, 

1 had not dwelt an outcast heie 
Tome, good old. Minstrel, follow me, 

Thy loid and chieftain shalt thou see.” 

Tlien, from a rusted iron hook, 

A bunch of ponderous keys he took, 
lii^hted a torch, and Allan led 
Tlnoimh giatod aich and passage dread; 
Pol til lb they pass’d, wheie, deep within. 
276 Spoke piisonei ’s moan, and fcttoib’ din, 
Tliiough rugged vaults, where, loosely 
st nred, 

Lav w hetd, and a\e, and headsman ’s sword. 
And many an hideous engine* grim, 

Por w I enching joint, and crushing limb, 
2«o Hy aitist fonn’d, who deem’d it shame 
And sin to gi\e then woik a name 
Tliey haltcfl at a low-bio\i ’d poieh. 

And Bient to Allan ga\e the torcdi. 

While holt and chain he backwaid r<»ll’d. 
And made the bar urihasp its hold 
Tlicv entei’d *t\\as a piisoii-iooni 
Of sicin security and glo<iin. 

Vet not a dungeon . for iJie dav 
Tliiough lot tv giatiiigs found its wav, 

2**^ And Hide and antique gnmilure 

Deck’d the s,id ivalls and oaken floor, 
Such as the nigged days of old 
Deem’d tit for captive noble’s hold 
“TTeie.” snid De Brent, ”thou nia^st 
icniBin 

S**”* Till the leech AMt him again. 

Stiict IS his chaige, the waiders tell, 

To tend the noble iniMuiei well ” 

HHinng then, the holt he drew, 

And the lock’s iiiuiiiuiis giowl’d anew 
B»iusrd at the sound, fiom lowlv bed 
A captn e feeblv raised his head ; 

The wondciirig Mnistiel look’d, and kiicAV 
Vot his dear lord, but Rodeiick Dim’ 

Por, come from wdieie Clan-Alpine fought, 
805 They, einiig, deem’d the Chief he sought. 

As the tall ship, whose lofty prore* 

Shall ne\or stem the billows more, 
Deserted bv her gallant band, 

Amid the breakers lies astrand, 

W® So, on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu ’ 

^know »oontrlAancc ■prow 


And oft his fever’d limbs be threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides, 

That shake her frame with ceaseless beat, 
816 Yet cannot heave hci from her seal , 

01 how unlike her course at sea! 

Or his free step on hill and lea ! 

Soon as the Minstrel he could wan, 
”What of thy lady? of my clan? 

880 My mothei t Douglasf tell me allf 
Have tli^ been luin’d in my fall? 

Ah, yes! or wherefore art thou hei^t 
Yet speak, speak boldly, do not fear.” 
(For Allan, who his mood well knew, 

325 Wjhj choked with gnef and terroi too ) — 
‘‘Who fought— who fledt Old man, be 
biief ; 

Some might— for they had lost their chief 
Who basely In’el who bra\ely diedt” 
”0, calm thee. Chief*” the Minstrel cnwl 
*80 IS safe” — ”For that, thank 

Heaven I” 

”And hopes are for the Douglas given. 
The Lady Margaret, too, is well , 

And, ^or thy elan,— on fleld or fell, 

Has never harp of minstrel told, 

885 Of combat fought so tnie and bold. 

Thv btately pine is yet unbent, 

Though many a goodlv bongli is rent ” 

The Chieftain rear’d his form on high, 
And fe\ei ’s fiie aahs m his eye, 

But ghastly, pale, and livid stieak^ 
Chequer’d his swaithy brow and cheeks 
- ‘ ‘ Hark, Minstrel * 1 liaA e heard thee p!av, 
Wuh measure bold, on festal day. 

In yon lone isle,— again where ne’er 
8 **» Shall bailor play, or warrior hear*— 
That stirring air that peals on high, 

O’er Derniid’s race’ oiii Mcton 
Strike it! and then (for well thou canst) 
Free from thy rainstrel-spirit glanced, 

3'iO piing me the picture of the fljrfit 
When met my clan the Saxon might 
1 ’ll listen, till my fancy hears 
The clang of swoids, the crash of spears* 
These grates, these walls, shall vanish then. 

886 p^oi* the fair fleld of fighting men. 

And my free spirit burst away 
As if it soar’d fioni battle fiay ” 

The trembling Bard Avith awe obey’d, 

Slow on the harp his hand he laid , 

800 But soon remembrance of the sight 

He witness’d from the mountain’s height. 
With what old Bertram told at night, 
Awaken ’d the full power of song, 

And bore him in career along— 

* Tho rnmpbolK 
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866 As shallop launch’d on nver’s tide, 

That slow and fearful leaves the side, 
But, when it feels the middle stream, 
Drives downward swift as lightning’s 
beam: 

BATTL8 Of BIAL’ AN DUINX 

The Mfauitrel came once more to view 
370 The eastern ridge of Benvenue, 

For, ere he parte^ he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray: 

Where shall he find, in foreign land, 

Bo lone a lake, so sweet a strandl 
875 There is no breese upon the fern. 

Nor ripple on the lake. 

Upon her eyryi nods tiie erne, 2 
The deer has sought the brake; 

The small birds will not sing aloud, 

880 The springing trout lies still, 

Bo darkly glooms yon thunder cloud, 

That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Benledi’s distant hill 
Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
385 That mutters deep and dread. 

Or edioes from the groaning ground 
The warrior’s measured tread t 
Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams. 

Or do they flash on spear and lanee 
The sun’s retiring beams f 
I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray ’s silver star 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 

896 That up the lake comes winding far! 

To hero bound for battlo-strile. 

Or bard of martial lay, 

’Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 
One glance at their array I 

400 Their light-arm ’d archers far and near 
Survey’d the tangled ground. 

Their centre ranks, with pike and iqiear, 

A twilight forest frown’d; 

Their barded8 horsemen, m the rear, 

405 The stem battalia^ crown’d. 

No i^bal clash ’d, no clarion rang, 

Stul were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armor’s clang, 

The sullen march was dumb 
410 There breathed no wind their crests tr 
edifice, 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 

Scarce the frail aspen seem ’d to qnakc, 
That diadow’d o’er their road 
Their vawards scouts no tidings bring, 

416 Cian rouse no Iniking foe, 

Nor spy a trace of living thing, 

Save when th^ stirr’d the roe; 

The host moves like a deep-sea wave, 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

4S0 High-swelling, dark, and slow 

The lake is pass’d, and now thqy gain 

1 nest * bnttle arraj 

* eagle *vanward 

* armored 


A narrow and a bioken plain, 

Before the Trosaohs’ ragged Jaws; 

And here the horse and spearmen pause, 

485 While, to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer-men. 

At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 

480 Had peal’d the banner-cry of hell! 

Forth from tlie pass m tumult driven, 

Like chaff before wind of heaven, 

The archery appear;' 

^or life! for life! their flight they pl>— 
485 And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 

And plaids and bonnete waving high. 

And broadswords flashing to the sky, 

Are maddening in the rear. 

Onward tiiey drive, in dreadful race, 

440 Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chase, 

How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spearmen ’s twilight woodf 
'^Down, down,” cried Mar, “your lances 
down! 

446 Bear back both fiiend and foe! ” 

Like leods before the tempest’s frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levell’d low, 

And closely shouldering side to side, 

460 The bristling ranks the onset bide 

We ’ll quell the savage mountaineer, 

As their Tinche]> cows the game' 

They come as fleet as forest deer, 

We’ll drive them back as tame ” 

456 Bearing liefore thorn, in their course, 

The relics of the archer force, 

Like wn\e with crest of sparkling foam, 
Bight onward did Clan- Alpine come 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
460 Was brandishing like beam of light, 

Each targes was dark below; 

And with the ocean ’s mighty swing. 

When heaving to the tempest’s wing. 

They hurl ’d them on the foe 
466 T heard the lance’s shivering crash. 

As when the whirlwind rends the ash, 

T heard the broadsword ’s deadly clang, 

As if a hundred anvils rang! 

But Moray wheel ’d his rearward rank 
470 Of horsemen on Glnn-Alpine ’s flank, 

“My banner-man, advance! 

T see,” he cried, “their column shake. 
Now, gallants' for your ladies’ sake, 

TTpon them with the lance!” 

475 The horsemen dash ’d among ^e rout, 

As deer break through the broom ; 

Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make Ug^tsome room. 
dan-Alpine’s best are badeward bornet 
480 Where, where was Boderick then? 

One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were woiih a thousand menf 

1 A circle of hunters surrounding game. 

* shield 
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And refluent through the paes of fear, 

The battle ’s tide was pour ’d ; 

486 VaniahM the Saxon’s struggling sjiear, 
Vanish’d the mountain-sword 
As Bracklinn ’s chasm, so black and steep, 
Receives her roaring lmn,i 
As the dark caveins oithe deep 
490 Suck the wild whirlpool in, 

Bo did the deep and darksome paos 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass 
None linger now upon the plain, 

Bave those who ne ’er shall fight again. 

495 Now westward rolls the battle’s din^ 

That deep and doubling pass within 
Minstrel, away, the work of fate 
Is bearing on its issue wait, 

Where the rude Trosachs’ dread defile 
500 Opens on Katrine’s lake and isle 
Gray Benvenue I soon repass’d, 

Loch Katrine lay beneath me cast 
The sun is set ; tlie clouds are met. 

The lowering scowl of heaven 
605 An inky hue of livid blue 

To the deep lake has gi\eii , 

Strange gusts of wind f i oni niouutain-glen 
Swept o’er the lake, then sunk again 
I heeded not the cdclying surge, 

610 Mine eye but saw the Trosachs’ goigc*, ' 

Mine ear but heard the sullcii sound, 

Which like an earthquake shook the ground. 
And spoke the stern and desjierute strife 
That jiarts not but with parting life, 

616 Seeming, to minstrel ear, to toll 
The dll ge of man} a passing soul 
Nearer it comes, the dim-wood glen 
The martial flood disgorged again. 

But not in mingled tide , 

620 The plaided warriors of the North 
, High on the mountain thunder forth 
And overhang its side; 

While by the lake below appears 
The dark’ning cloud of Saxon spears. 

626 At weary bay each shatter’d Imnd, 

Eyeing their foemen, sternly stand; 

Their banners stream like tatter’d sail, 

That flings its fragments to the gale, 

And broken arms and disarray 
680 Mark’d the fell havoc of the day. 

Viewing the mountain ’s ridge askance 
Tlie Saxons stood in sullen trance, 

Till Moray pointed with his lance, 

And cried — "Behold yon isle! 

586 See * none are left to guard its strand, 

But women weak, that wring the hand* 

’Tis there of yore the robber band 
Their boo^ wont to pile; 

My purse, with bonnet-pieces store,* 

640 To him will svrim a bow-shot o’er. 

And loose a shallop from the shore. 

Lightly we’ll tame the war-wolf then, 

Lords of his mate, and brood, and den ” 
Forth from the ranks a spearman sprung, 

’ cataract ; waterfall . . 

* Ailed with gold coins embossed with the King «: 
bead wearing a bonnet Instead of a cronn 


645. On earth his casque and corslet rung. 

He plunged him in the wave: 

All saw the deed, the purpose knew. 

And to their clamors Benvenue 
A mingled echo gave; 

550 The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer. 

The helpless females scream for fear, 

And yells for rage the mountaineer. 

’Twas then, as by the outcry riven. 

Pour ’d down at once the lowering heaven * 

556 A whirlwind swept Loch Katrine’s breast, 
Her billows rearM their snowy crest 
Well for the swimmer swell ’d they high, 

To mar the Highland marksman ’s eye , 

For round him shower’d, ’mid rain and hail, 
560 The vengeful arrows of the Gael 
In vain; he nears the isle, and lot 
His hand is on a shallop’s bow. 

Just then a flash of lightning came. 

It tinged the waves and strand with flame; 
666 I mark’d Duncraggan ’s widow’d dame,i 
Behind an oak I saw her stand, 

A naked dirk gleamed in her hand * 

It darken ’d , but, amid the moan 
Of waxes, T heard q dying groan , 

670 Another flash * — the sfiearman floats 
A weltering corse besidj the boats. 

And the stem mation o ’er him stood, 

Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 

"Revenge! revenge!’’ the Saxons cried, 

676 The Gaels’ exulting shout replied. 

Despite the elemental rage. 

Again they hurried to engage; 

But, ere they closed in desperate fight, 
Bloody with spurring came a knight, 

680 Sprung from his horse, and, from a crag, 
Waved ’twixt the hosts a milk-white flag 
Clarion and trumpet by his side 
Rung forth a tiuce-note high and wide. 
While, in the Monarch ’s name, afar 
685 An herald ’s voice forbade the war. 

For Bothwell’s lord,* and Roderick bold, 
Were both, he said, in captive hold 

But here the lay made sudden stand! 

The harp escaped the Minstrel’s hand * 
Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 
How Roderick brook’d his minstrel^ • 

At first, the Chieftain, to the chime. 

With lifted hand, kept feeble time; 

That motion ceas^, yet feeling stiong 
696 Varied his look as changed the song, 

At length, no more his deafen’d ear 
The minstrel melody can hear; 

His face groves i^arp, his hands are 
clench’d, 

As if some pang bis heart-strings 
wrench’d; 

600 Set are his teeth, his fading eye 
Ts sternly fix’d on vacancy; 

Thns, motionless, and moanless, drew 

1 Tbe widow of the Duncan lamented in the 
Coronach (p 4Rfl) 

» Ellen's father. 
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His parting breathi stout Roderick Dhul 
Old Allan-bane look’d on aghast, 

606 'While grim and still his spirit pass’d : 

But when he saw that life was fled, 

He pour’d his wailmg o’er the dead: 

LAMENT 

And art thou cold and lowly laid, 

Thy foeman ’s dread, thy people ’s aid, 

610 Breadalbane's boast, Clan- Alpine ’s shade I 
For thee shall none a requiem sayf 
For thee, who loved the mmstrel’s lay, 

For thee, of Bothwell’s house the stay. 

The dielter of her exiled line, 

615 £ ’en m this prison-house of thine^ 

I’ll wail for Alpme’s honor’d pme! 

What groans shall yonder valleys fill * 

What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill I 
What tears of burning rage shall thrill, 

620 When mourns thy tribe thy battles done, 

Thy fall before the race was won, 

Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun ! 

There breathes not clansman of thv line. 
But would have given his life for tliine 
626 O, woe for Alpine’s honor’d pinef 

Sad was thy lot on mortal stage! 

The captive thrush may brook tlie cage. 

The prison’d eagle dies for rage 
Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain I 
6t0 And, when its notes awake again, 

Even she, so long beloved in vain, 

Shall with my harp her voice combine, 

And mix her woe and tears with mine. 

To wail Clan-Alpine ’s honor’d pine 

666 Ellen the while with bursting heart 
Remam’d in lordly bower apart, 

Where play’d with many-color’d gleams, 
Through storied pane^ the rihing beams. 

In vain on gilded roof they fall, 

And lighten’d up a tapestried wall, 

And for her use a menial tram 
A rich collation spread in vain. 

The banquet proud, the chamber gay, 
Scarce drew one curious glance astray , 
6^ Or, if sbc look’d, ’twas but to say, 

With better omen dawn’d the day 
In that lone isle, where waved on high 
The dun-deer’s hide for canopy; 

Where oft her noble father shared 
(^*6 The simple meal her care prepared, 
While Lufra, crouchmg by her side 
Her station claim’d with jealous pnde, 
And Douglas, bent on woodland game, 
Spoke of tbe chase to Malcolm Oneme, 
666 'vniose answer, oft at random made. 

The wandering of his thoughts betray’d. 
Those who such simple joys have known, 

^windows decorated witb htatorical scenes (See 
71 PcHMeiogo, 159 ) 


Are taught to prize them when they’re 
gone. 

But sudden, see, she lifts her head I 
660 The window seeks with cautious tread. 
What distant music has the power 
To wm her m this wofnl hour! 

’Twas from a turret that o’erhung 
Her latticed bower, ihe strain was sung: 

LAY or THE IMPBISONED HUNTSMAN 

665 My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 

My idle giey hound loathes his food. 

My horse is weary of his stall. 

And I am mck of captive thralL' 

I wish I were, os I have been, 

670 Hunting the bait in forest green, 

With bonded bow and bloodhound free^ 

For that’s the life is meet for me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple ’a drowsy cliune, 

675 Or mark it as tlie sunlieums ciawl, 

Inch after inch, along the wall 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 

The sable rook mv vespers sing, 

These towcis, althougli a king’s they be, 

680 Have not a hall of joy for me 

No more at d.ii\niiig morn I rise. 

And sun myself in Ellen ’b eycB, 

Drive the fleet deer the foiest thiough, 

And homeward wend with evening dew; 

685 A blithesome welcome blithely meet. 

And Jay my trophies at her feet, 

Whilo fled the e\e on wing of glee: 

That life is lost to love and me ! 

Tlie heait-hiek lay was haidly said, 

690 The Iwt’ner had not turn’d her head, 

Tt trickled still, the starting tear, 

When light a footstep struck her ear, 

And Snowdoiin ’s gnieefiil knight was near. 
She turn’d the hastier, lest again 
695 The pnsoner should lenew his strain, 

^‘0 welcome, biave'Fitz-Jamesi” she said; 
''How may an almost orphan maid 
Pay the deep debt”--“0 say not so ! 

To me no gratitude you owe 
700 Not mine, alas ^ the boon to give, 

And bid thy noble father live; 
r ran but be thy guide, sweet maid, 

With Scotland’s king tliy suit to aid. 

No tyrant he, though ire and pride 
705 May lay his tetter mood aside. 

Come, Ellen, come! ’tis more than time, 
He holds his court at morning prime 
With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 
As to a brother’s arm she clung 

^ dawn (It is literally the hour of prayer, 
or 0 A M ) 
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Gently he diied the falling iear^ 

And gently whisper’d hope and cheer ^ 

Her faltering steps half led, half stayed, 
Through gallery fair, and high arcade. 

Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 
715 A portal arch unfolded wide. 

770 

Within ’twas brilliant all and light, 

A thronging scene of iigures bright; 

Tt glow’d on Ellen’s dauled sight. 

As when the setting sun has given 
7t:0 thousand hues to summer even, 

And from their tissue fancy frames 775 
Aciial knights and fauy dames. 

Still by Fitz-Jaines her footing stayed; 

A few iaint steps she forward made, 

725 Then slow her dionping head she raised, 

And fearful round the presence gazed , 730 

For him she sought, who own’d this state. 

The dreaded pnnce whose will was fate. 

She gazed on many a piinoely port, 

730 Might well have luled a royal court, 

On many a splendid garb ^e gazed, 735 
Then turn’d bewildei ’d and amazed, 

For all stood bare , and, in the room, 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 

735 To him each lady’s look was lent, 

On him each courtier’s eye was bent; 790 
Midst fill's, and silks, and jewels sheen, 
lie stood, in simple Lincoln green,* 

The centie of the glittenng nng. 

740 ^nd Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s 

King! 795 

As wreath of snow, on mountain-breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 

Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 

And at the Monaich’s feet she lay, 

745 Ku wold hei choking voice commands. 

She sliow’d the nng, she clasp’d her hands. 

0 ! not a moment could he brook, 

The gene) ous pi nice, that suppliant look ^ 
Gently he laised her, and, the while, 

750 Check’d with a glance the circle’s smile; 
Graceful, but grave, her brow he ki«^’d, 

And bade her tenors be dismiss’d: 

“Yes, fair, the wandering poor Fitz-Jaraes 
The fealty of Scotland claims 
755 To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring, 

He will redeem his signet ring. 

Ask nought for Douglas; yester even, 

His pnnce and he have much forgiven. 
Wrong hath he had from slanderous 
tongue, 

750 I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 

We wonld not, to the vulgar crowd, 

Yield what they craved with clamor loud; 
Calmly we heard and judged his cause, 

' A cloth martc In Lincoln, worn bv huntsmen 


Our council aided, and our laws. 

I stanch’d thy father’s death-feud stem 
With stout De Yaux and Gray Glencaim; 
And Both well’s Lord henoeforth we own 
The fnend and bulwark of our throne. 
But, lovely infidel, how nowT 
What clouds thy misbelieving browY 
Jjord James of Douglas, lend tlime aid, 
Thou must confirm this doubting maid.” 

Then forth the noble Douglas sprung, 
And on his neck his daughter hung 
The Monarch drank, that happy bom, 
The sweetest, holiest draught of Powei, 
When it can say, with godlike voice, 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rejoice ! 

Yet would not James the general eye 
On Nature’s raptures long i^ould pry, 
He stepp’d between— "Nay, Douglas, nay, 
Steal not my pioselyte away* 

The nddle ’tis my right to read. 

That brought this happy chance to speed ’ 
Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 
In life’s moie low but happier way, 

’Tis under name winch veils my powei, 
Nor falsely veils, for Stirling’s tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 
And Normans call me James Fitz-James 
Thus watch I o’er insulted laws. 

Thus learn to right (he injured cause.” 
Then, in a tone apart and low,— 

”Ah, little traitress! none must know 
What idle dream, what lighter thought, 
What vanity full dearly bought. 

Join’d to thine eye’s daik witdieraft, drew 
My spell-bound steps to Ben venue, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 
Thy Monarch’s life to mountain glaive I”- 
—Aloud he spoke— Thou still dost hold 
That little talisman of gold, 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz- James’s ring; 
What seeks fair Ellen of the King!” 

Full well the conscious maiden guess’d 
He probed the weakness of her breast, 
But, with that consciousness, there came 
A lightening of her fears for Gneme, 

And more deem’d the Monarch ’s ire 
Kindl’d ’gainst him, who, for her sire, 
Rebellions broadsword boldly drew; 

And, to her generous feelmg tnie, 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dim. 

” Forbear thy suit* the King of kings 
Alone can stay life’s parting wings: 

I know his heart, I know his hand, 

Have shared his cheer, and prov^ his 
brand' 

' to a succebBful Imqo * broadsword 
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My fairest earldom would 1 give 
To bid Clan-Alpme’s Chieftam live! 

820 Hast thou no other boon to crave f 
No other captive fnend to savet” 
Blushing, she turn’d her from the Kmg, 
And to the Douglas gave the nng, 

As if she wish’d her sire to speak 
*25 The suit that stain’d her glowing cheek — 
^'Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force, 
And stubborn justice holds her course 
Malcolm, come foith !” And at the word, 
Down kneel ’d the Graeme to Scotland’s 
Lord 

830 ‘^For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 
Who, nuitured underneath our smile, 
Hast paid out care by treacherous wile. 
And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 

835 A refuge for an outlaw’d man, 
Dishonoring thus thy loyal name 
Fetters and warder for the Gncme !” 

His chain of gold the King unstrung, 
The links o’er Malcolm’s neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glitteiiiig band, 
And laid the clas]) on Ellen’s hand 

Haip of the Noitli, faiewelM The hills 
grow dark, 

On purple peaks a deejier shade de- 
scending , 

In twilight copse tlie glovr-worm lights 
her spaik, 

845 The deer, half-seen, aie to the co\ert 
wending 

Resume thy wizaid elm' the fountain 
lendmg. 

And the wild bieeze, thy wilder min- 
strelsy, 

Thy numbers sweet with nature’s vespers 
blending, 

With distant echo fiom the fold and lea, 
850 herd-boy’s evening pipe, and hum 
of housing bee. 

Yet once again farewell, thou Minstrel 
harp' 

Yet once again forgue my feeble sway. 
And little reek I of the censure shar]i 

May idly ea\il at an idle lay 
*®5 Much have I owed thy strains on life’s 
long way. 

Through secret woes the world has 
never known. 

When on the weary night dawn’d wearier 

day. 

And bitterer was the grief devour’d 
alone. 

That T o’erlive such woes, Enchantre*;*? ' 
IS thine own. 


*** Hark! as my Imgermg lootsteps slow 
retire, 

Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy 
stnng! 

’Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of tiie, 
’Tis now the brush of Fairy’s frolic 
wing 

Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
865 Fainter and fainter down’ the rugged 
deli, 

And now the mountain bieezes scaicely 
bring 

A wandermg witcb-note of the distant 
spell— 

And now, ’tis Mient all '—Enchant i ess, 
fare thee well * 

From BOEEBY 
1813 

BRlGNALL BANKS 

0, Bngnall banks are wild and fair. 

And Greta woods aic gieen, 

And you may gathei gai lands theie 
Would giace a bumnici (]uecn. 

^ And as I lode by Dalton-hall, 

Beneath the turrets high, 

A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily*— 

Brignall banks are fiesb and fair, 
And Greta woods aie gieen, 

I’d rather rove with Edmund theie, 

Than reign our English queen.” 

maiden, thou wouldst wend with me. 
To leave both tower and town, 
i'' Thou flrst must guess what life lead wc. 
That dwell by dale and doivii ^ 

And if thou canst that iiddle lead, 

As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed. 
As blithe as Queen ot May ” 

Yet sung she, '^Bngnall banks are fair, 
And Gi'eta woods aie gieen, 

T’d lather love with Edmund there, 

Than leign our English queen 

26 «j lead you, by your bugle-lioin, 

And by your pal f icy good, 

1 lead you for a ranger sworn, 

To keep the king’s gieen wood ” 

“A ranger, lady, winds his horn, 

2® And ’tis at peep of light , 

Ills blast is heaixl at merry morn. 

And mine at dead of night ” 

Yet sung she, ”Brignall banks aie fair, 
And Greta woods are gay ; 

T would I were with Edmund there, 

To reian his Queen of May ! 


* vnllpv nnd hill 
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^^Witb burnudi’d brand and musketoon,^ 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold dragoon, 

That lists the tack‘ of drum.” 

list no more the tuck of drum, 

No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 

My comrades take the spear. 

And 0 ! though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle* must the maiden dare. 

Would reign my Queen of May ! 

” Maiden* a nameless life I lead, 

A nameless death I’ll die; 

The fiend, whose lantern lights tlie mead, 
Were better mate than I ! 

And wben I’m with my comiades iiicl 
Beneath the gieenwood bough, 

BC What once we weie we all forget, 

Nor think what w'e are now* 

Yet Bngnall banks aie fresh and fair. 
And Greta woods aie green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would giace a summei queen ” 

AmSM-A-DAXiE 

Allen-a-Dale has no fagot foi burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no iuiiow foi tinning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece tot the spin- 
ning, 

Vet Allen-a-Dalc has led gold foi the 
winning 

5 Gome, read me inv iiddle* come, heaiken 
my tale* 

And tell me the craft^ of bold Allen-a- 
Dale 

The Baron of Ravensworlh prances in 
pnde, 

And he mcw’s his domains upon Aikin- 
dale side; 

The mere® for his net, and the land for 
his game, 

1** The chase for the wild, and the paik for 
the tame, 

Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of 
the vale. 

Are less fiee to Ijord Duere than Allen- 
a-Dale ' 

Allcn-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 
Though his spur he as sharp, and his blade 
be as bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his 
word; 

1 iihort mniket * trade 

9 licat • lake 

I much 
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And the best of our nobles his bonnet will 
vail,' 

Who at l^ie-cross on Stanmore meets 
Allen-a-Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale to bis wooing is come. 

The luotbei, she ask’d of his household 
and home 

” Though the castle of Richmond stand 
fair on the hill, 

My hall,” quoth bold Allen, ” shows gal- 
latiter still , 

’Tis the blue vault of heaven, with Us 
crescent so ])ale, 

And with all its bright spangles,” said 
Allen-a-Dale. 

25 The father wa*^ steel, and the niotber was 
stone ; 

They lifted the latch, and they bade him 
ho gone, 

But loud, on the monow, their wail and 
then ci\ 

He had laugh’d on the lass with his boring 
black eye, 

And she fled to the forest to hear a love- 
tale. 

And the youth it v\aB told by was 
Allen-a-Dale! 

Prom WAVEBLEY 
1805’U 1814 

Hib Away, IIie Away 

Hie away, hie away, 

Ovei hank and oAei hi.u** 

Wheie the copsewiwd is the uicenesl, 
AVheie the lountains glisten sheenest, 

5 Wheie the lad>-f'eni giow*s st longest, 
Wheie the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
AVhere the faiiy latest tups it 
Hie to haunts nght seldom seen, 

10 Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 

Oier bank and over biae, 

IIic away, liie away 

From GTTY MANNERING 
1813 

Twist Ye, Twine Ye 

Twist ye, tivine ye * even sc» 

Mingle shades ot joy and woe, 

Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 

In the thread of human life. 

5 While the mystic twist is spinning, 

And the infant’s life beginning, 

> take off 


• hilMde 
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Dimly been through twilight bending, 
Lo, what vaned shapes attending ! 
Passions wild, and follies vain, 
Pleasuies boon exchanged for pain; 
Doubt, and jealonc^, and fear. 

In the inagiG dance appear 

Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirlmg with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye I even so 
Mingle human bliss and woe 

Wasted, Wxast, Whxbxporx Stay 

Wasted, weary, wherefore 8ta>, 
Wrestling thus ith earth and clay f 
From the body i)ass away,— 

Uarkl the mass is smging. 

* From thee doff thy moital weed, 

Maiy Mothei be thy speed,' 

Saints to help thee at Uiy iu*eil,— 
Hark! the knell is rmging. 

Fear not miowdiitt driving fast, 
to Sleet, oi hail, oi levin* blast , 

Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 

That shall ne’er know waking. 

Haste thee, haste thee, tu lie gone, 

15 Earth flits fa«d;, and time diaws on,— 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan. 
Day 18 near the breaking. 


LINES 

ON THE LIFTING OF THE BANNER OF THE ROT («*• 
OF DUGGLEUCU, AT A GREAT FOOTBALL 
IfATrU ON GARTBRHVUGH 
J8J5 1815 

From the brown crest of Newark its 
summons extending, 

Our signal is waving in smoke an 1 in 
flame; 

And each forester blithe, from his moun- 
tain descending, 

Bounds light o’er the heather to join 
in the game 

Chorus 

5 Then up with the Banner, let forest winds 
fan her. 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages 
and more, 


In sport we’ll attend her, in battle defend 
hei', 

With heart and with hand, like our 
fatheiY before. 

Wlieii the Southeni invader spread waste 
niid diHoidei, 

At the glance of hei descents he paused 
and withdiew. 

For loiind them weie inui shall ’d the pride 
of the Border, 

The Fhmeis of the Foi*est, llie Bands 
f>f Buccleucli 

A stripling’s wenk hnnd to our ie\el lins 
home her, 

^5 No mail-glove has grasii’d hei, no 
spearmen sin round; 

Blit ere a bold foeinaii slioiild scntlii or 
should scorn liei , 

A thousand tine lionits would lie cold 
on the ground 

We forget each coutoutioii of civil dis- 
sension. 

And hail, like oui liietliieu, Home, 
Douglas, and (*ai , 

And Elliot and Pnngle in pastime shall 
mingle, 

As welcome in peace as tlieir fntheis iii 
war. 

Then stiip, lads, and to it, though sharp 
be the weather, 

*5 And if, by mischance, you should liaj)- 
pen to fall, 

There aie worse things in life than a 
tumble on heather. 

And life is itself but a game of loot- 

ball 

And when it is uvei, we’ll drink a blithe 
mcasuie 

5'* To each Laird and each liady that wit- 
ness’d our fun, 

And to every blithe heait that took pait 
in our pleasure. 

To the lads that have lost and the lads 
that have won 

May the Forest still flourish, both Borough 
and Landward,^ 

55 From the hall of the Peer to the Herd ’s 
ingle-nook , 

And huzza! my brave hearts, for Bue- 
eleucli and his standard, 

For the King and the Country, the Clan 
and the Duke ! 

1 towo and conotry 


ibelp 


* llghtoinc 
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Chorus 

Then np with the Banner, let forest winds 
fan her, 

She has blazed over Ettnck eight ages 
and more; 

In sport we’ll attend her, in battle defend 
her, 

With heart and with hand, like our 
fathers before. 

JOCK OF HAZELDEAN 
J816 1816 

**Why weep ye by the tide, ladiet 
Why weep ye by the tidoT 
I’ll wed ye to iiiv youngest son. 

And yc sail be his biide 
^ And yc sail be his bnde, ladic, 

Sae eouielv to be seen”— 

But aye she loot the tears down ia’ 

For Jock of Hazcldean 

“Now let this wilin’ giief lie done. 

And dry that cheek so pale. 

Young Flank is chief of Ernngton, 

And lord of Lnngley-dale , 

His step is fiist in peaceful ha’, 

His sword in battle keen”— 

1’* But aye she loot the teais d(OMi la’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean 

“A chain of gold >e sail not lack. 

Nor braid to bind >oui han , 

Noi mettled hound, nor managed^ hawk, 

20 Nor palfiey fiesh and fan , 

And you, the foieniost o’ them a\ 

Shall ride oui foiest queen”— 

But a}C she loot the teais down iu’ 

Foi Jock of Hazeldean 

25 The kiik was deck’d at nioining-tidc. 

The tapeis glimmer’d fail , 

The pi test and bridegiYioni wait the biidc. 

And dame and knight are there 
They sought her baith by bower and ha’ ,* 
20 The ladle was not seen ^ 

She’s o’er the Border, and aw a’ 

Wi’ Jock of Ilazekleaii. 

PIBROCH'* OF DONUIL DHU 
1816 1616 

Pibioch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Gonuil. 

1 trained 

■ The hall wnn the public dwelling of the Teu 

tonic chieftain, and the bimer I he private 
Martmentfc. eHiK*clfllly of the women See 
WonlBWorth’h /lOiidow, 4 (p 287 > 

■ A kind of Highland bagpipe music. 


Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come m your war array. 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one. 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Ijea\e uiileiideil the herd. 

The flock without shelter, 

Ijcaxp the corpse umnterr’d. 

The bnde at the altar, 

Leave the deei, leave the sieei, 
Tjoave nets and batgeu* 

Come with your fighting geai, 
Bioadswords and targes.’ 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests aic rended, 
tV>me as the w*a\es come, when 
NaMes ate stranded 
Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster, 

( 1nef, 1 assal, page and gi uom, 
Tenant and master 

Fast Ihej’ come, last they come, 
See how they gather* 

Wide w’a\cs the eagle ]>lume. 
Blended wntb heathei 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward, each man, set * 

Pibioch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset* 


From THE ANTIQUARY 

1815 16 1816 

Why Bitt’st Thou by that Ruin’d Hall? 

“Why sitt’st thou by that ruin’d hall. 

Thou aged carle^ so stem and grayf 
l)i»st thou its former pnde recall. 

Or ponder how it pass’d awayt”— 

“Know’st thou not met” the Deep Voice 
cned, 

“So long enjoy’d, so oft misused— 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused * 

> Rhieldfi 
• churl , peasant 
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Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and hia marvels pass away I 
And changing empires wane a^d wax. 

Are founded, flouriah, and decay. 

Redeem mine hours— the space is brief— 
While 111 my glass the sand-grains 
i^iver, 

And measureless thy or gnef 
When Time and thou shall part for- 
ever!** 


From OLD MORTALITY 
1816 1816 

And What Though Winter Will Pinch 
Bevxbx 

And what though winter will pinch severe 
Through locks of gray and a cloak 
that’s old. 

Yet keep up tliy heart, bold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack^ shall fence the cold 

For time will rust the biightest blade, 

And years will bieak the strongest bow; 
Was never wight so starkly made,- 
But time and years would overthrow. 

Clarion 

Sound, sound the clarion, All the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name 


THE DREARY CHANGE 
2817 1817 

The sun upon the Weirdlaw Hill, 

In Ettnek’s vale, is smkmg sweet; 

The Westland wind is hush and still. 

The lake lies sleeping at my feet 
S Tet not the landscape to mine eye 

^ars those bright hues that once it 
bore. 

Though evening, with her richest dye. 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrii&’s shoie. 

With listless look along the plain, 

11 ^ I see Tweed’s silver current glide, 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruin’d pride. 

Tlie quiet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the sti'enm, the tower, the 
tree,— 

a win# 

* prrsoD made <(0 strong 


Are they still such as once they weref 
Or is the dreaiy change in mef 

Alas, the warp’d and broken board. 

How can it bear the painter’s dye* 

The harp of strain’d and tuneless chord. 
How to the minstrel’s skill reply! 

To aching eyes each landscape lowers. 

To feveii^ pulse each gale blows chill; 
And Araby’s or Eden’s lowers 
Weie barren as this moorland lull. 


Prom ROB ROY 
1817 1817 

Farewell to the Land 

Farewell to the land where the clouds love 
to rest. 

Like the shroud of tlie dead on Ihe niouii- 
lain ’b cold breast , 

To the cataiact’b roai wheic the eaglets 
leply, 

And the lake hei lone bosom e\ panels to 
the sky 


From THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 
1818 1818 

Pl^UD MAiam 

Proud Maibie is in the wood, 

Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely. 

^ ‘‘Tell me, thou bonny bird. 

When ^all I marry me?” 

“When SIX braw^ gentlemen 
Kirkward shall cany ye ’’ 

“Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly?” 

“The grav-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 

“The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady , 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady.’ ” 


From IVANHOE 
1819 1819 

The Barefooted Friar 

I’ll give thee, good fellow, a twelvemonth 
or twain, 

To search Europe through from Byzan- 
tium to Spain ; 

> flno * hnndonm# 
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But ne’er shall you find, should you search 
till you tire, 

So happy a man as the Barefooted 
Pnar. 

% 

6 Your knight for his lady pucks forth m 
career, 

And is brought home at even-song prick ’d 
through with a spear, 

I confess him in haste— for his lady de- 
siies 

No comfort on earth save the Barefooted 
Fnar’s. 

Tour monarch Pshaw ^ many a prince 
has been known 

To barter Ins robes for oui cowl and our 
gown; 

But which of ub e ’er felt the idle desire 

To exchange for a crown the gray hood of 
a Fnai T 

The Friar has walk’d out, and where’er he 
has gone. 

The land and its fatness is mark’d for his 
own, 

He can roam where he lists, he can stop 
when he tires. 

For every man ’s house is the Barefooted 
Friar’s 

He’s expected at noon, and no wight, ^ till 
he comes. 

May profane the gieat chair, or the por- 
ndge of plums ; 

For the best of the cheer, and the seat by 
the fire, 

2® Ts the undenied right of the Barefooted 
Fnar. 

He’s expected at night, and the pasty’s 
made hot, 

They broach* the brown ale, and they fill 
the black pot ; 

And the i»oo<lwife would wish the good- 
man in the mire, 

Eie he lack’d a soft pillow, the Bare- 
footed Fnar 

2® Long flourish the sandal, the cord, and the 
cope, 

The dread of the devil and trust of the 
Pope’ 

For to gather life’s roses, unscathed by 
the brier, 

Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar 


Bebecga’b Hymn 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came. 
Her fathers’ Ood before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame ^ 

® By day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel* answer’d keen, 
And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays. 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice be- 
tween. 

No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Ibrael wanders lone 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own 

But present still, though now unseen ’ 
When brightly shines the prosperous 

day, 

Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
2® To temper the deceitful ray 

And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent nigfat. 
Be Thou, long-suffenng, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ’ 

25 Our harps we left by Babel’s streams. 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute our timbrel, harp, and horn 
But Thou hast said. The blood of goat, 

2® The flesh of rams I will not prize; 

A contrite heart, a humble thought, 

Are mme accepted sacrifice.* 

From THE MONASTERY 
1819-20 1820 

Border March 

March, march, Ettiick and Teviot-dale, 
Why the deil dinna ye march forward 
in ordei T 

March, march, K&kdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the 
Border 

5 Many a baiinei s])read. 

Flutters above your head, 

Many a crest that is famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then. 

Sons of the mountain glen, 

*® Fight for the Queen* and the old Scot- 
tish glory. 

1 8ceH«od»«, IS -21-22 • Rec Pnalmn, SI .17 

* trumpet nnC tamlmu- * Mary, Queen of Brotru 
rine 


* perMnn 


open 
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\ 

Come from the hills where your hirsels^ 
aie grazu^y 

Come from the glen of the buck and 
the roe; 

Come to the crag wheie the beacon ib 
blazing, 

Come with the buckler, the lance, and 
the bow. 

Trumpets are soundmg, 

War-steeds are bounding, 

Stand to your arms then, and march m 
good order, 

England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 

When the Bine Bonnets came over the 
Border 


Prom THE PIBATE 
iSCi 1821 

The Sono of the Riih-Kjennaks 

Stem eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that beaiest in thy grasp the 
thunderbolt. 

Thou whose rushing pinions stir ocean to 
madness, 

Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the 
scatterer of navies, 

^ Amidst the seieam of thy rage. 

Amidst the lu^iliing of thy on waul wiims, 
Though thv M*ieaiii be as loud as the eiy 
of a perishing natum. 

Though the rushing of thy wings be like 
the roai of ten thousand wuies. 
Yet hear, in thine ire and thy haste, 
to Hear thou the voice of the Keiin-konnai 


Thou hast met the piiie-tices of Dronl- 
lieini. 

Their daik-green heads he prostrate be- 
side their up-rooted stems , 

Thou hast met the nder of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong bark of the fearless 
. loier, 

to And she has stiuck to thee the topsail 
That she bad not veil’d* to a royal armada. 
Thou has met the tower that bears its ciesi 
among the clouds, 

The battled massive tower of the Jarl* of 
former days, 

And the cope-stone of the turret 
Ts lying upon its hospitable hearth ; 

But thou too dialt stoop, proud compeller 
of clouds, 

» herds ; flocks • lowered „ 

■sorceress; one who *The title of s Norse 
knows maalc rimes chieftain, 
or snells 


When thou hearest the voice of the Reim- 
kennar 

There are verses that can stop the stag in 
the foiest, 

Ay, and when the dark-color 'd dog m 
opening on his track , 

Theie aie veises can make the wild hawk 
pause on the wing, 

Like the falcon that wears the hood and 
the jesses,’ 

And who knows the shrill whistle of the 
fowlei. 

Tliou who canst mock at the scieam of the 
di owning maimer, 

And the crash of the ravaged foiest. 

And thegioanof the overwhelmed crowds. 
When ihe church hath fallen in the mo- 
ment of prayer; 

There aie sounds which Ihnn also must 
list, 

When they aie chanted by the voice of the 
Reim-kennai 

Enough of woe liast thou wrought on the 
ocean. 

The widows wiing then hands on (he 
bench , 

Eiinugh of woe hast thou wrought on the 
land, 

The liusbundman folds his arms in de- 
span , 

Cease thou the wa\ing of thy pinions, 
l^et the ocean repose in hei daik stiength, 
i’ease thou the flnslnng of thine e\c, 
l^et the thuiideiholt sleep in tlie aininiy 
of Odin, 

Be thou still at my bidding, viewless racer 
the nortli-westem heaven,-- 
Sleep thou at the voice of Noma the 
Beim-kennai 

Eagle of the far north-western waters, 
Tliou hast heaid the voice of the Reim- 
kennai, 

Thou hast closed thy wide sails at hei 
bidding, 

And foldcsl them in ]ieace by thy side 
My blessing be on thy letinng path. 
When thou stoo))ebt ftoin thy place on 
high, 

Soft be thy sluinbei's m the caverns of (he 
unknown ocean, 

Rest till destiny shall again awaken thee. 
Eaale of the north-west, thou hast heard 
the voice of the Reim-kennar. 

1 Hhort RtrADs seenred aronnd the less of talcont, 
for RttRcnlna the lenoh 
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FABEWELL TO THE MUSE 
1822 

Endiantress, farewell, who so oft bast 
decoy M me, 

At the clobe oi the evening through 
woodlandb to roam, 

Where the forealer, ’lat^, with wonder 
espied me 

Explore the wild scenes he was quitting 
for home. 

B Farewell, and take with thee thy iininbeis 
wild speaking 

The language alternate of rapture and 
woe: 

Oh* none but some lover, whose heart- 
strings are breaking, 

The pang that I feel at our parting can 
know. 

Each joy thou conldst double, and when 
theie came sorrow. 

Or pale disappointment to darken in\ 
way. 

What \oice was like thine, that could sing 
of tomorrow. 

Till forgot in the strain was the gnef <»f 
today * 

But when fi lends diop aiound us m life’s 
iieary waning, 

The grief. Queen of Nunibers, thou 
canst not assuage; 

15 Nor the gradual estrangement ot those yet 
remaining, 

'Hie languor of pain, and the chilhiess 

of age. 

’Twas thou that once taught me, in accents 
bewailing. 

To sing how a warrior' lay stretch’d on 
the plain, 

And a maiden hung o’er him with aid 
unavailing, 

20 And held to his lips the cold goblet in 
vain ; 

As \ am thy eiiehantnients, 0 Queen of 
wild Nuinliers, 

To a bard wdien the reign of Ins fancv 
18 o ’er, 

And the quick ]uilse of feeling in a])Hth> 
sliinibeis— 

Farew'ell, then, Enehaiitresst I meet 
thee no more* 

Fioiii QTTKVTTN BUBWABD 
J82,l 1823 

County Guy 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

1 If trmlon. 


The breeze is on the lea. 

5 The lark, his lay who tlurill’d' all day. 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour. 
But where is County Guyt 

The village maid steals through the Ediade, 
0 Hei bliepheid’b buii to hear, 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-bom Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

5 And high and low the influence Imow— 
But where is County Guyt 

From THE TALISMAN 
J82J 1825 

What Bravx CHUEr 

Wliat brave chief shall head the forces 
Wheie the red-cross'^ legions gather? 
Best of horsemen, best of horses. 

Highest head and fairest feather. 

5 Ask not Austria, why ’mid princes 
Still her banner nses highest; 

Ask as well the strong-wing ’d eagle 
Wliy to hea^en he soars the nighest 

From TTTR DOOM OF DEVRBGOTL 
I88J 1830 

Bobin Hood 

0, Robin Hood was a bowman good, 

And a bowuiRii good wav he, 

And he met with n mauleii in ineny 
Sherwoml, 

Ail uudei the greenwood tiee 

5 Now give me a kiss, quoth bold Robin 
Hood, 

Now gi\e me a kiss, said he. 

For there never came maid into ineiiy 
Sherwood, 

But slie paid the foiestei ’s fee 
Bonny Dundke 

To the Lords of Convention ’twas Clnver^se 
who spoke, 

*M0ie the King’s ciowii shall fall tlieie 
aie crowns to be broke; 

So let each Cavalier avIio loves lionor and 
me, 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

5 '^Come All up my cup, come fill up my 
can, 

Come saddle your horses, and call up 
your men; 

'trtlled 

‘The red cronn the natlnnal emblem of Bag- 
land. 
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Come open the Weei Port, and let me 
gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee!” 


”Let Mons Meg^ and her marrows^ speak 
twa words or three, 

For the love of the Bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee.” 


Dundee he is mounted, he ndes up the 
street, 

10 The bells are rung backwaid,' the drums 
they are beat , 

But the Prpvost,* douce* man, smd, ”.Tiist 
e ’en let him be, 

The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil 
of Dundee ” 

Come fill up my eup, etc. 


Come fill up my eup, ete. 

The Gordon demands of him which way 
he goes— 

s& Where’er shall direct me the shade of 
Montrose 1 

Your Grace in short space shall hear 
tidings of me. 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


As he rode down the sanctified bends df 
the Bow,* 

Ilk carline* was fiyting* and shaking her 
pow 

But the young plants of grace they look’d 
couthie and slee,* 

Thinking, ”Luck to thy bonnet, thou 
]^nny Dundee!” 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grass- 
market was cramm’d 

^ As if half the West had set tryst to be 
hang’d; 

There was spite in each look, there was 
fear in each e’e, 

As they watch ’d for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock* had spits*® 
and had spears. 

And lang-haf ted gullies** to kill Cava- 
liers; 

But they shrunk to close-heads,** and the 
causeway was free, 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


Come fill up my cup, etc. 

” There are hills beyond Pentland, and 
lands beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s 
chiefs m the North ; 

There are wild Duniewassals,* three thou- 
sand times three, 

Will cry hotghi for the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

‘^There’s brass on the target* of barken ’d** 
bull-hide; 

There’s steel m the scabbard that dangles 
beside ; 

The brass shall be burnish’d, the steel 
shall flash free, 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

''Away to the hills, to the caves, to the 
rocks— 

Ere I own an usurper. I’ll couch with the 
fox; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of 
your glee. 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet 
and met” 


He spurr’d at the foot of the proud Castle 
rock,** 

And with the gay Gordon ho gallantly 
spoke; 


*Tbe chimes are 
sounded In rererse 
order as an alarm 

* Mayor 

* sedate ; prudent 

* windim of Bow 

Stre^ (It was In- 
habited chieSy by 
Covenanters.) 

■each old woman 

■scolding 

■bead 

■ loving and sly 


■hooded garments 
made at Klimamock 
(llere used for the 
Presbyterians, who 
wore them ) 
swords 

ai long-handled knives 
>*npper ends of nar- 
row paaaages lead- 
ing from tne street 
»The Bite of Bdin- 
bnigta Castle, then 
held by the Duke of 
Gordon, 


Come fill up my cup, etc. 


He waved his proud hand, and the trum- 
pets were blown, 

The kettle-drums clash’d, and the horse- 
men rode on, 

Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermis- 
ton’s lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny 
Dundee. 


iThe nickname of a 
great cannon, smp- 
poied to have been 
made In Mons, Bel- 
gium 


* mates; companions 

* Highland gentlemen 
^ of secondary rank. 

■ shield 

■ tanned with bark 
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Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, 

Come saddle the horBee, and call up the 
men, 

Come open your gates, and let me gae 
free, 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee! 

When Fbiends Abe Met 

When friends are met o’er merry cheer, 
And lovely eyes are laughmg near, 

And m the goblet’s bosom clear 

The cares of day are drown’d; 

B When puns are made, and bumpeib 
quaff’d, 

And wild Wit shoots his roving shaft, 
And Mirth his 30 vial laugh has laugh’d, 
Then is our banquet crown ’d, 

Ah gay, 

Then is our banquet crown’d 


Here’s to honor and faith. 

And a health to King Charles! 

Let such honors abound 
As the tune can afford, 

The knee on the ground, 

^ And the hand on the sword; 

But the time shall come round 
When, ’mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpet shall sound, 

Here’s a health to King Charles' 

THE POBAY 
1830 

The last of our steers on the board has 
been spread, 

And the last flask of wme in our goblet is 
red; 

Up, up, my brave kinsmen! belt swords 
and begone, 

There are dangers to dare, and there’s 
spoil to be won. 


When glees' are sung, and catches troll’d,* 
And bashfulness grows bright and b(»ld, 
And beauty is no longer cold. 

And age no longer dull ; 

10 When chimes are bnef, and cocks do crow, 
To tell us it IS time to go, 

Yet how to part we do not know, 

Then is our feast at full, 

Ah gay, 

2® Then is our feast at full 


Prom WOODSTOCK 
isac 1826 

Glee for King Charles 

Bring the bowl which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim , 

’Tis to him we love most, 

And to all who love him. 
s Brave gallant, stand up, 

And avaunt ye, base cailes!'^ 
Were there death m the cup, 

Here’s a health to Kmg Charlie' 


Though he wanders through dangers. 
Unaided, unknown, 

D^endent on strangers, 

Estranged from his own , 

Though ’tis under our hreoth. 

Amidst forfeits and perils, 


'A glee li an uDaccompanied aong for several 
solo voices, and usually In oontrsHted inoye< 
menta A catch differs In that each of ^voral 
pernons sings a part to one contlnunuM melody, 
a anng loudly 
achnris , peasantn 


The eyes, that so lately mix’d glances 
with ours, 

For a space must be dim, as they gaze 
from the towers. 

And strive to distinguish through tempest 
and gloom 

The piance of the steed and the toss of 
the plume 

The rain is descending; the wind rises 
loud , 

And the moon her red beacon has veil’d 
with a cloud ; 

’Tis the better, my mates! for the 
warder’s dull 

Shall in confldence slumber, nor dream 
we are nigh 

Our steeds aie impatient' T hear my 
bliflie grav ! 

There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope 
in his neigh; 

15 Like the flash of a meteor, tiie glance of 
hiB mane 

Shall marshal your march through the 
darkness and rain 

The drawbridge has dropp’d, the bugle 
has blown ; 

One pledge is to quaff yet— then mount 
and begone!— 

To their honor and peace, that shall rest 
with the slain ; 

To their health and their glee, that see 
Tcviot again ' 
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JOANNA BAILLIB (17624851) 

From THE BEACON 
lbl2 

Fibherkan’s Sono 

No fibb sill in oar heaving net, 

And the bky is daik and the night ib wet , 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 

For the tide is ebbing from tlie ahoie, 

^ And bad are they whose faggots bum, 

So kindly stored for our return. 

Onr boat is small, and the tempest raves. 
And naught is heard but the lashing waves 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea 
And the wild winds piping dreanlv , 

Yet sea and tempest nse in vain, 

We’ll bless our blazing hearths again. 

Push bravely, mates t Our guiding star 
Now from its toweilet streanieth far, 

And now along the neanng strand, 

See, swiftly moves yon flaming brand 
Before the midnight wateh be past 
We’ll quaff our towl and mock the blast 

WOO’D AND MARBIED AND A’ 

1822 

The bnde she is winsome and bonny. 

Her hair it is snooded^ sae sleek. 

And faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 

Yet fast fa’ the tears on her cheek 
6 New pearlins^ aie cause of hei soirow. 
New pearlms and pleiiibhing* too , 

The bride that has a ’ to borrow 
Has e’en right mickle ado. 

Woo’d and married and a’* 

10 Woo’d and manned and a’* 

Is na’ she very weel aff 
To be woo’d and married at a’t 


She’s ta’en like a cout^ frae the heather, 
Wi’ sense and disci^tion to learn. 

Half husband, I trow, and half daddy, 

00 As humor inconstantly leans, 

The chiel* maun” be patient and steady 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 

A kei chief sae douce^ and sae neat 
O’er her locks that the wind used to 
blaw! 

06 I’m baith like to laugh and to greet 

When I think of hei married at a’!” 

Then out spak the wily bridegroom, 

Weel waled” weie his woidieb, 1 ween, 

‘‘I’m nch, though niy coffer be toom,* 

“*0 Wi’ the bhnkb o’ your bonny blue e’cu. 

I’m prouder o’ tliee by my side, 

Though thv niffles or nbbons be few, 

Than if Kate o’ the Croft were my bride 
Wi’ pnrfles^ and pearlms enow. 

^6 Dear and dearest of ony! 

Ye’re woo’d and hnikit* and a’! 

And do ye think scorn o’ your Johnny, 
And gneve to be mamed at a’t” 

She turn’d, and she blush’d, and she 
smiled, 

60 And she looked sae bashfully down; 

The pnde o’ her heart was beguiled, 

And she played wi’ the sleeves o’ her 
gown. 

She twirled the tag o’ her lace. 

And she nipped her boddice sae blue, 

66 Syne” blinkit sae sweet in his face, 

And aff like a maukm^” she flew. 

Woo’d and roamed and a’* 

Wi' Johnny to roosc** her and a’! 

She thinks hersel very weel afl? 

60 To be woo’d and married at a’! 


Her mither then hastily spak, 

‘ ‘ The lassie is glaikit^ wi ’ pride . 

^6 In my pouch I had never a plack” 

On the day when 1 was a bnde 
E ’en tak to your wheel and be clever, 

And diaw out your thread in the sun. 
The gear” that is gifted^ it never 
20 Will last like the gear that is won. 
Woo’d and married and a’l 
Wi ’ having and tocher* sae sma ’ ’ 

I thmk ye are very weel aff 
To be woo’d and married at a’,” 

s*? 'Toot, toot,^ quo^ her gray-headed 

faither, 

‘‘She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn, 

1 bound np In a riband * A small coin, worth 

* Snerr , laces abont one cent. 

*faml«iblDga * clothing and propert7 

* foolish * ii?en 

* goods and dowry 


A SCOTCH BONG 
1822 

The gowan^* glitters on the sward, 
The lavrock’s^* in the sky, 

And collie on my plaid keeps ward, 
And time is passing by. 

6 Oh no! sad and slow 

And lengthened on the ground. 
The shadow of our tiysting bush, 
It wears so slowly round! 


Ify fiheep-bell tinkles frae the west, 
16 My lambs are bleating near, 

^ But still the sound that I lo’e best, 
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Alack! I canna' hear. 

Oh no ! sad and slow, 

The shadow lingers still, 

And like a lonely ghaibt I btand 
And crooii^ upon the hill 

1 hear below the watei loai, 

The mill wi’ clacking dm. 

And Lucky scolduig fiae liei dour, 

To ca* the baimies in 
Oh no! sad and slow, 

These aie na’ sounds fui me. 

The shadow of our tr 3 r 8 t]ng bush. 

It creeps sae drearily 

25 I coft yesticen frae Chapniun Tain,’ 

A snood^ of bonny blue, 

And promised when oui tiysting cam’, 

To he it lound liei biou 
Oh no* sad and slow. 

The mark it winna’ pass , 

The shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tethered on the glass 

0 now I see her on the way. 

She’s past the witch’s knowe,* 

33 She’s climbing up the Brcwiij^’s biae,*^ 
My heart is in a lowe 
Oh no! ’tis no’ s<i, 

Ti^ glam’iie^ I ha\e seen. 

The shadow of that hawthuinc bush 
Will move iia’ uiair till e’en 

My book o’ giace I’ll try to read. 

Though conned wi’ little skill, 

When collie barks I’ll raise my head. 

And find her on the hill ; 

45 Oh no* sad and slow. 

The time will ne’er be ganc, 

Tlie shadow of the trysting busli 
Is fixed like ony stane. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM (1784-1842) 

THE LOVELY LASS OE PRESTON MILL 
1807 1813 

The lark had left the evening cloud, 

The dew fell saft, the wind was lowne," 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers, 
Scarce stined the thistle’s tap o’ doun, 
5 The dappled swallow left the pool 

The stnis weie blinking owie the hill, 
As I met, amang the hawthonies green. 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

* wall with low monot- th^ hair 
onouB sounds ^ * snoll 

•bought yeRterdi^ • slope 
evening from Ted • flame 

dler Tam ’ enchantment 
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Her naked feet, amang the glass, 

Shone like twa dew-gemm^ lilies fair. 
Her brow shone comely ’mang her loc^, 
Daik curling owre her dioulders bate, 
Har cheeks were nch wi’ bloomy youth , 
Her lips had words and wit at will ; 

^5 And heaven seemed looking through lici 
een,— 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill 

Quo’ I, '’Sweet lass, will ye gang wi’ me 
Wliere blackcocks ciaw, and ploveis 
cryT 

Six hills aie woolly wi’ my sheep, 

2® Six vales are lowmg wi’ my kye. 

1 hae looked laiig foi a weel-faui ’d^ 

By Nitlisdalo’s holmes^ an’ monic j 
hill,” 

She hung hei head like a dew-bent rose,— 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 

25 Quo’ I, "Sweet maiden, look nae down. 
But gie’s a kiss, and gang wi’ me.” 

A lovelier face, 0, never looked up, 

And the tears weie di apping fiae hei ec 
"I hae a lad, wha’*? far awa’, 

2® That weel could win a w^oman’s will, 

My heart’s already fu’ o’ love,” 

Quo’ the lovel>‘lass of Preston Mill 

‘*No\\ wdia is he wha could leave sic a la*-'* 
To seek for love in a far countreef 
25 Her tears drapped down like simmer dew , 
1 fain wad kissed them frae her ee 
I took but aiie o’ her comely cheek; 

"For pity’s sake, kind sir, be still* 

My heait is fu’ o’ other love,” 

4® Quo’ the lo^ely lass of Preston Mill. 

She stretched to heaven her twa white 
hands. 

And lifted up her wateiy ec- 
"Sae lang’s my heart kens aught o’ Ood, 
Or light is gladsome to my ee , 

45 While woods grow green, and burns* nn 
clear, 

Till my la«>t drap o’ blood be still, 

My heart shall baud nae other love,” 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Pieston Mill. 

Theie’s comely maids on Dee’s wild banks 
5® And Nith’s lomantic vale is fu’; 

By lanely Cluden’s hermit stream 
Dwells monie a gentle dame, I trow * 

O, they are lights of a gladsome kind, 

As ever shone on vale or hill; 

55 But there’s a light puts them a’ out,— 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill! 

* wpll-favorod , handsome • brooks 
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GANE WEBE BUT THE WINTEB GAULD 
1818 

Oane were but the winter cauldi 
And gane were but the snaw, 

I could sleep in the wild woods, 

Where primroses blaw. 

B Canid’s the snaw at my head, 

And caold at my feet, 

And the finger o’ death’s at my een. 
Closing them to sleep. 

Let nane tell my father, 

Or my mither sae dear: 

I’ll meet them baith in heaven 
At the sprmg o’ the year. 

A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 
1825 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And Alls the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast ; 

B And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and lea^ es 
Old England on the lee. 

^'O for a soft and gentle wind*” 

I heard a fair one cry, 

But give to me the snonng breeze 
And white waves heavmg high , 

And white waves heaving high, my lads. 
The good ship tight and free,— 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we, 

Tliere’s tempest in yon homed moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

But hark the music, manners* 

The wind is piping loud , 

The wind is |>iping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free,— 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea 

JAMES HOGG (1772-1835) 

WHEN THE KTB COMES HAME 
1810 

Come, all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I ’ll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken ** 

^ What is the greatest bliss 

That the tongue o ’man can namet 
’Tis to woo a bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame, 

< Co not kaow 


When the kye comes hame, 

10 When the kye comes hame, 

’Tween the gloaming and the mirk,^ 
When the kye comes hame. 

’Tis not beneath the coronet, 

Nor canopy of state, 

’Tis not on couch of velvet. 

Nor arbor of the great— 

’Tis beneath the spreading birk,^ 

In the glen without the name, 

Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie, 

When the kye comes hame 
When the kye comes hame, etc. 

There the blackbiid bigs^ hei nest 
For the mate he lo’cs to see. 

And on the topmost bough. 

Oh, a happy bird is he, 

Where he pours his melting ditty, 
And love is a’ the theme. 

And he’ll woo his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

*** When the kye comes hame, etc. 

When the blewuit^ beais a peuil, 

And the dais> tuins a pea. 

And the bonnie lucken-gowan'^ 

Has fauldit” up her ee, 

Then the laveiock* trae the blue lilt** 
Drops down, an’ thinks nae shame 
To woo Ins bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, etc 

See yonder pawkie* shepherd, 

That lingers on the hill. 

His ewes are m the fauld, 

An’ his lambs are lying still; 

Yet he downa gaiig^*’ to l:^, 

For his heart is ui a flame 
To meet his bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame 
When the kye comes hame, etc. 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the breast, 

An’ the little wee bit stain" 

Rises red in the east. 

Oh there’s a joy sae dear. 

That the heart can hardly iranie, 
Wi’ a bonnie, bonnie lassie, 

Wien the kye comes hame* 

When the kye eom(«K hame, v\v 
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Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy. 

Oh, wha wad prove a traitor 
To Nature’s dearest joyf 
Or wha wad choose a crown, 

Wi’ its penis and its fame, 

And mt88 bis bonnie lassie 
When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 

’Tween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame ' 

THE 8KTLAEK 
1810 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless. 

Sweet be lliy matin^ o’er moorland and 
lea' 

Emblem of happiness, 

® Blest iR thy dwellmg-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ' 

Wild IS thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud. 

Love gives it energy, lo\e gave it birth 
*** Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Wheie lilt thou jouineyingf 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth 

O’er fell- and fountain sheen, 

O’ei moor and mountain green, 

*'• O’er the led streaniei that lieralds the 
day, 

0\ei the cloudlet dim, 

(her the rainbow’s inn. 

Musical cherub, soar, singmg, away ’ 

Then, when the gloaming conies, 

20 Low in the lieathei blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love 
be' 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest IS thy dwel]ing-place<~ 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee' 

WHKN MACKEY GANGS AWAY 
1810 

Oh, what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs awayt 
Oh, what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs awayt 
& There’s no a heart in a’ the glen 
That disna^ dread the day : 

Oh, what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs awayt 

» morning song ■ iloos not 

■ moor oloTStra wild 
Add 


Young Jock has ta’en the bill for’t — 
w A waef u * wight* is he , 

Poor Harry’s ta’en the bed for’t, 

An’ laid him down to dee, 

An’ Sandy’s gane mto the kiik. 

An’ leainin’ fast to pray; 

And oh, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs awayt 

The young laii-d o’ the Lang-Shaw 
Has drunk her health in wme. 

The pnest has said— m confidence-^ 

The lassie was divme, 

And that is mair in maiden’s praise 
Than ony pnest should say : 

But oh, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs awayt 

2C The wailing in our green glen 
That day will quaver high ; 

Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood. 

The laverock frae the sky. 

The fames fiae I heir beds o’ dew 
Will rise an’ join (he lay 
\ri’ hey' what a da^ will be 
When Magg>* aangs away' 

Prom THE (JUEEN’S WAKE 
Ibia 

Kilmeny 

Bonnie Kilmeny gaed u]) the glen; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men. 

Nor the rosy monk ot the isle to see. 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be 
5 It was only to hear the yorlm® sing, 

And pu’ the cress-ilowei lound the spring , 
The scarlet hypp® and the hind-berrye,* 

And the nest that hung frae the basel 
tree; 

For Kilmeny was puie as pure could be. 
But lang may her minny® look o’er the 
wa’, 

And lang may she seek i’ the greenwood 
shaw ," 

Lang the land o’ Duneira blame,^ 

And lang lang greet ^ or Kilmeny come 
hame' 

When many lang day had come and fled, 
16 When grief grew calm, and hope was 
dead, 

When mass for Kilmeny ’s soul had been 
sung, 

» ^ oof ul fellon * European raspberry. 
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When the bedesman' had pray’d and tlie 
dead-bell rung, 

Late, late in a gloaming^, when all was still, 
When the fnngc was red on the westhn 
hill, 

^ The wood was vere, the moon i’ the wane, 
The reek o’ the cot hung o’er the plam, 
Like a wee cloud in the world its lane 
When the ingle lowed wi’ an eiry leme‘— 
Ijote, late in the gloaming Kilmeny came 
hame ! 

Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you 
beenf 

Lang hae we sought baith holt and dean / 
By hum,‘^ by ford, by greenwood tree, 
Yet you are halesome and fair to see. 
Where gat ye that joup® o’ the lily sheen? 
That Imnuie snood' o’ the birk* sae 
green? 

And those roses, the fairest that ever 
were seen ? 

Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you 
been?” 


Kilmeny look’d up wi’ a lovely grace. 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny ’s 
face, 

As still w as hei look, and as still was her 
ee, 

As the stillnesh that lay on the eineraiit® 
len, 

Or the mist that sleeps on a waveless sea 

For Kilmeny had been, she kenned not 
v\ here, 


And Kilmeny had seen what she could not 
deidaio, 

Kiliiicnv liad been iilieie the cock never 
creu, 

Whoie the lain never fell, and the wind 
never blew. 

But it seemed as the haip of the sky had 
rung, 

And the aiis of heaven placed round her 
tongue, 

When she spoke of the lovely forms she 
had seen, 

And a land wheie sin had never been, 

A land of love and a land of light, 

Withouten sun, or moon, or night; 

Where the river swa’d'® a living stream. 

And the light a pure and cloudles^ beam , 
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The land of vision, it would seem, 

A still, an everlasting dream. 

In yon green wood there is a waik,^ 

And in that walk there is a wene,- 
And m ihqt wene there is a maike;* 
That neither has flesh, nor blood, nor 
bane; 

And down in yop gicenwood he walks his 
lane^ 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom hap ’d* wi ’ flowerets gay ; 

But the air was soft, and the silence deep, 
And Imnny Kilmeny fell sound asleep 
She kenned nae mair, nor open’d her ee, 
Till wak’d by the hymns of a far coun- 
trye. 

She woke on a couch of silk sae slim. 
All striped wi’ the bars of the rainbow’s 
rim; 

And lovely beings round weie rife, 

Who eist had travelled mortal life, 

And aye they smiled and ’gan to speei .® 
”What spirit has brought this moilal 
here?” 

^'Lang have I rang’d the world w^do,” 
A meek and reverend fere' replied , 

” Baith night and day I have watched the 
fair, 

Eident® a thousand years and mair 
Yes, I have watched o’er ilk degree,® 
Wherever blooms feroinitye, 

And sinless virgin, free of stain 
In mind and body, found I nano 
Never since the banquet of time 
Found I a virgin in her prime, 

Till late this bonnie maiden I saw, 

As spotless as the morning snaw. 

Full twenty years she has lived as fiee 
As the spiiits that sojourn in this coiin- 
trye: 

1 have brought het away fiom the snaies 
of men. 

That sin or death die never may ken ” 

They clasped her waist, and her hands 
sae fair. 

Th^ kissed her cheeks, and they kemmed 
her hair; 

And round came many a blooming fere, 
Saying, ” Bonnie Kilmeny, ye’re welcome 
here! 

> l»R«iturn . park ■ inquire 
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Women are fieed of the litiand scomi' 

0 blessed be llie day Kilmen^ was born * 
Now shall the land of the spirits see, 

Now shall it ken what a woman may hi* * 
Many lang year, in soriow and pain, 
Many lang year through the world we’\e 
gane, 

Commissioned io watch fair woman-kind, 
For it’s they who nurse the immortal mind 
We have watched their steps as the dawn- 
ing shone, 

And deep in the gteenwood walks alone, 
By lily bower and silken bed, 

100 The viewle«*s tears haw been o’er them 
shed. 

Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 
Or left the couch of lo^e to weep. 

We have seen, we have seen ! but the time 
maun* come, 

And the angels will weep at the dav of 
doom! 

lO'i ^^0 would the faneM of mortal kind 
Aye keep these holy truths in mind, 

That kindred spirits their motions sec, 
Who watch their ways with anxious ee, 
And eiieve for the guilt of humanity el 
11^ O, Ri\eet to llea\en the iiiaideii’s prayei. 
And the sigh that heaves a bosom sae fan ' 
And dear to Heaven the woids of tiutli 
And the piaise of \irtue fiae beauty 
mouth * 

And dear to the viewless forms of air. 
The mind that kythev^ a*-' tlie liodv fan * 

‘‘0, bonny Kilmeny! free fiae stain. 
If ever you seek the world again, 

That world of sin, of sorrow, and feai, 

0 tell of the .loys that aw waiting heie, 
120 And tell of the signs you shall shortly 
see, 

Of the times that aie no\i, and the times 
that shall be ” 

They lifted Kilraen>, they led her away. 
And she walked in the light of a sunless 
day, 

The sky was a dome of crystal bright, 

125 rptie fountain of \ision, and fountain of 
light , 

The enieraiit fields wcie of dazzling gkiw. 
And the dowel's of everlasting blow ‘ 

Then deep in the stream her b^y they laid. 
That her youth and her beauty nevei might 
fade; 

And they smil’d on Heaven, when the> 
saw her he 
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In the stream of life tliat \\audeie«l 
And she heard a song, she heard it sung, 
She ken’d not where, but sae sweetly it 
rung, 

It fell oil the ear like u dieuiii of the 
mom,— 

^*0 blest be the day Kiluicny was born’ 
Now hliall the land of the spirits see, 
Now shall it ken what a woman may be’ 
The sun that shines on the world sne 
blight, 

A borrowed glouV fine tlie fountain of 
light , 

And the moon that sleeks* the sky sae dun. 
Like a gonden'^ bow oi a lieamless sun, 
Shall wear away and be seen nae mair, 
And the angels shall iins« them travelling 
the air. 

Rut lang, lang aflei, hnith nicht and da}, 
When the sun and the wnild have fled 
awa> , 

When the sinnei has gane to his waesome 
doom, 

Kilnieii} shall smile m eternal bloom!” 

They bore her nwa>, slic wist not how 
Foi she felt not aim noi lest below. 

Hut so swift the} warned* her thioush the 
liglilt 

’Twas like the motion of sound or sight, 
They seemed to split the gales of air, 

And yet noi gale noi bieeze was theie 
Tiinumlieied groves below them grew, 

165 They came, they passed, and backward 
flew, 

Like fl(KM]^ of blossoms gliding on, 

A moment seen, in a luoment gone 
Ah’ ne\er \R\e^ to mortal view 
Appeared like those o’er winch thev flew. 
That land to human spints given, 

The loweimohl \ales of the stoned hen\en , 
From thence thov con view the world be- 
low. 

And hea\en’s blue gale^ with sapphire^ 
glow\ 

More glory yet unmeet to know . 

i«-. They laire hei far to a inouiitain green. 
To see what mortal never had seen, 

And they seated her high on a purple 
sward, 

.\nd hade her heed what she saw and 
heaid. 

And note the changes the s])irits wrought, 
’7” For now she lived in the land of thought 
She looked, and she saw nor sun nor skies. 
Rut a ciystal dome of a thousand dyes 
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She looked, and ahe saw nae land aright, 
But an endleaa whirl of glory and light, 
175 And radiant beings went and came, 

Far swifter than wind, or the ImkM flame. 
She hid her een frae the dausling view; 
She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw a sun in'a summer sky, 

1^ And clouds of amber sailing by; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had lakes and mountams 
gray; 

And that land had valley’s and hoary piles, 
And marled^ seas and a thousand isles 
1^ Its fields were speckled, its forests green. 
And Its lakes were all of the dassling sheen. 
Like magic mirrors, where shining lay 
The sun, and the sky, and the cloudlet 
gray; 

Which heaved and trembled and gently 
swung, 

190 On every shore they seemdd to be hung . 
For there they weie seen on their down- 
ward plain 

A thousand times and a thousand again , 
Tn winding lake and placid firth, 

Little peaceful heavens m the bosom of 
earth 

Kilmeny sighed and seemed to gneve, 
For she found her heart to that land did 
cleave; 

She saw the com* wave on the vale , 

She saw deer run down the dale; 

She saw the plaid and the broad clay- 
more,* 

And the brows that the badge of freedom 
iKire,— 

And she thought she had seen the land 
before 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, 

The fairest that ever the sun shone on * 

A lion licked her hand of milk. 

And she held him in a leish of silk , 

And a leifu’'* maiden stood at her knee, 
With a silver wand and melting ee; ^ 

Her sovereign i^ield till love stole in, 
And poison^ all the fount within. 


216 xill the bonniest flower o’ the world lay 
dead; 

A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood fall like rain; 
Then bonnie Kilmeny ’a heart grew sair, 
And she turned away, and could look nae 
mair. 

220 Then the gruff, grim carle’ gimed* 
amam, 

And they trampled him down, but he rose 
again; 

And he bait^* the lion to deeds of weir,* 
Till he lapped the blood to the kingdom 
dear; 

And weening* his head was danger preef ,* 
226 When crowned with the rose and clover 
leaf, 

He gowled^ at the carle, and chased him 
away. 

To feed wi’ the deer on the mountain gray. 
He gowled at the carle, and he geck^* at 
heaven, 

But his mark was set and his arles given * 
22® Kilmeny a while her een withdrew. 

She looked again, and the scene was new 

She saw before her fair unfurled 
One-half of all the glowing world, 

^ Where oceans rolled, and nvers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinful man 
She saw a people, fierce and fell, 

Burst frae their bounds like fiends of hell ; 
There lilies grew, and the eagle flew; 
And she herkfed’" on hei lavening ciew, 

240 Till the cities and towers were wrapt in a 
blase, 

And the thunder it i(»ared o’er the lands 
and the seas. 

The widows wailed, and the red blood ran. 
And she threatened an end to the race of 
man; 

She never lened,” nor stood in awe, 

245 Till caught by the lion’s deadly paw 
Oh ! then the eagle swinked’* for life, 

And brainzelled’** up a mortal strife , 

But flew she north, or flew she south. 

She met wi’ the gowl’* o’ the lion’s 
mouth. 


210 Tiien a gruff, untoward bedesman came, 250 
And hundit* lion on his dame. 

And the guardian maid wi’ the dauntless 
ee, 

She dropped a tear, and left her knee; 

And i^e saw till the queen frae the lion 
fled, 


^variegated 

•wheat 

• A large two-edged aword 


•loyal 

■ hounded , Incited 


With a mooted’* wing and waefu’ 
maen,** 

• fellow money given, — r e , 

• grinned he bad got hla 

• aet on wajeea. hU deaert 

• dread ^ urg^ on 

• thinking » rested , ceased 

" proof » struggled . tolled 

f howled »stlrr^ 

• scorned : mocked howl 

•his limit or course » moulted 

was determined, ^ woful mien 
and bis earnest 
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The eagle soaght her eiry again ; 

But lang may she cower in her bloody 
nesti 

And lang, lang sleek her wounded breast, 
Before is^e sey^ another flight, 

To play wt’ the norland lion’s might 

But to sing the sights Kilmeny saw. 

So far surpassing nature’s law, 

The singer’s voice wad sink away, 

And the stnng of his harp wad cease to 
play. 

But she saw till the sorrows of man were 

by, 

And all was love and harmony,— 

Till the stars of heaven fell calmly away, 
Like flakes of snaw on a winter day. 

Then Kilmeny begged again to see 
266 The friends she had left in her ain conn- 
trie. 

To tell of the place where she had been. 
And the glories that lay in the land un- 
seen, 

To warn the living maidens fair, 

The loved of heaven, the spints’ care, 

670 That all whose imnds unmeled^ remain 
Shall bloom m beauty when time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep, 

They lulled Kilmeny sound asleep. 

And when slie awakened, she lay her 
lane,* 

676 All happed with flowers, in the gieeiiwood 
wene. 

When 86% en long years had come and fled, 
When gnef was calm, and hope was dead, 
Whence scarce was remembered Kil- 
nieny’s name. 

Late, late in a gloamin’ Kilmeny came 
hame. 

280 And 0, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her ee! 

Such beauty bard may never declare. 

For there was no pnde nor passion there; 
And the soft desire of maiden ’s een 
626 In that mild face could never be seen. 
Her seymar* was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower , 
And her voice like the distant melodye. 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

6*^ But she loved to raike® the lanely glen. 
And keep afar frae the haunts of men, 
Her holy hymns unheard to sing. 

To suck the flowers, and dnnk the spring; 

» easar ; try J robe 

» unmlxeU , pure • roam 

■ alone 


But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 
606 The wild beasts of the hill were cheered, 
The wolf played biythely round the field, 
The lordly hyson lowed, and kneeled; 

The dun deer wooed with manner bland, 
And cowered beneath her lily hand. 

200 And when at eve the woodlands rung, 
When hymns of other worlds she sung 
In ecstasy of sweet devotion, 

0, then the glen was all m motion I 
The wild beasts of the forest came, 

205 Broke from their boughts and faul^^ the 
tame, 

And goved* around, charmed and amazed , 
Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed, 
And murmured, and looked with anxious 
pain^ 

For something the mystery to explam 
310 The buzzard came with the throstle-cock 
The corby left her houf’ in the rock; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew; 
The hind came tnppmg o’er the dew, 
The wolf and the kid their raike® began, 
216 And the kid and the lamb and the le%- 
erel* ran ; 

The hawk and the hem attour them bung J 
And the merle and the mavis* forhooyed** 
their young; 

And all in a peaceful nng were hurled— 
It was like an eve in a smless world I 

320 When a month and a day had come and 
gane, 

Kilmeny souglit the greenwood wene; 
There laid her down on the leaves sae 
green, 

And Kilmeny on earth was never znair 
seen 

But 0 V the words that fell frae her mouth 
*26 Were words of wonder, and words of 
truth 1 

But all the land were in fear and dread, 
For they kendna^® whether slie was living 
or dead. 

It wasna her hame, and she couldna re- 
main ; 

She left this world of sorrow and pain, 
220 And Returned to the land of thought again 

THE WITCH O’ PIPE 
1813 

Hurray, hurray, the jade’s away, 

Like a rocket of air with her bandalet 

' pons and folds * heron bang over 

* stared them 

■ maleutstletbrnsta ■blackbird and thrush 

■raven left her haunt ■abandoned 

■ running know not 

* jonag hare » small band or rU>bOB 
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Vm up in the air on xny bonnie gray 
mare, 

But I see her yet, I see her yet. 

^ I ’ll ring the skirts o’ the gowden wain' 
Wi’ curb an’ bit, wi’ curb an’ bit: 

An’ catch the Bear by the frozen mane— 
An ’ 1 see her yet, I see her yet 

Away, away, o’er mountain an’ mam, 

To Bing at the moinmg’s rohy yeti 
An’ water niy mare at its fountain clear— 
But I see her yet, I see her yet. 

Away, tliou bonnie witch o’ Fife, 

On foam of the air to heave an’ flit, 

16 An’ bttle reck thou of a poet’s life, 

For he sees thee yet, he nech thee yet ! 

A BOY'S SONG 
1840 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the nver and o’er the lea, 

That ’s the way for Billy and me. 

® Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the ha^thom blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That ’s the way for Billy and nit* 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 

10 Where the hay lies thick and gieenest. 
There to trace the homeward bee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me 

Where the hazel bank is steepest, 

Wheie the shadow falls the deepest. 

Where the clustenng nuts fall free. 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play. 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 

2® That’s the thmg I never could tell 

But this I know, I love to play. 

Through the meadow, among the hay : 

Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me , 

M’KIMMAN 

1840 

Tr your war-pipe aRleep, and forever, 
M’Kimmanf 

Is your war-pipe asleep, and foreverf 
Shall the pibroch* that welcomed the foe 
to Bcn-Aer 

^ Kolden Haaon (a eon- *A kind of Hlgbland 
stellationT bagpipe maalc. 

■ gate 


Be hushed when we seek the red wolf in 
his lair, 

® To gi\6 back our wrongs to the givei ? 

To the raid and the onslaught our chief- 
tains have gone— 

Like the course of the flre-flanght' then 
clansmen pass’d on; 

With the lance and the shield ’gainst the 
foe they have bound them, 

And have taken the field with their vassals 
around them. 

1® Then laise the wild slogan-cry, On 

to the foray » 

Sons of the heather-hill, pine- 
wood, and glen , 

Shout for M’Pheison, M’Leod, and 
the Moray, 

Till the Lomonds i e-echo the chal- 
lenge again. 

Youth of the danng lieail, bright be th> 
doom 

1® As the bodings which light up thy bold 
spirit now, 

Hut the fate of M’Kimmnn is closing in 
gloom, 

And the bieatli of the gray wuutli* hath 
pass’d o’er his br<»\v 

Viclonous in joy thou ’It letmn to Bcn- 
Aer, 

And be clasp’d to the henits of thy best 
beloved there; 

2® But M’Kimman, M’Knninan, M’Kiniman 
shall never— 

O never— never— never— never! 

Wilt thou shrink from the doom thou can 
shun not, M’Kimmnn f 

Wilt thou shiink from ihe doom thou 
can shun notf 

If thy course must be brief, let the proud 
Saxon know 

25 That the soul of M’Kimman ne’er quail’d 
when a foe 

Bared his blade in a land he had won 
not. 

Where the light-footed roe leaves the wild 
breeze behind, 

And the red heather-bloom gives its sweet < 
to the wind— 

There our broad pennon flies, and oiu 
keen steeds are prancing 

'*® ’Mid the startling war-cries, and the 
bright weapons glancing! 
iben raise the wild slocfin-cry, On 
to the foray* 

' lightning 

*Hpectcr (RuppoHPd to forcKhnCow 
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Sonb of the beatlier-hiii, piiio- Little know you of our moss-troopers’^ 
wood, and glen ; might— 

Shout for M’Pherson, M’Leod, and Linhope and Soibie true, 

the Moray, Sundbope and Milbum too, 

Till the Iximonds re-echf» the Gentle in manner, but lions in fight! 


challenge again * 

LOCK THE DOOR, LARISTON 
lb40 

* * Ijock the dooi , Lnriston, lion of Liddcv 
dale; 

Lock the dooi, Lariston, Lowther comes 
on; 

The Armstrongs are fiying, 

The widows are cr^’ing, 

'• Tlie Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s 
gone! 

“Tji>ck the door, Lanaton— high on the 
weather-gleam 

See how the Saxon plumes bob on the 
sky— 

Yeomen^ and faibmeer,^ 

Hillman * and halbeidier,^ 

10 'P]p|*(>e IS the foray, and far is the cry * 

“He\vca'*tie blandishes high his broad 
scimitar, 

Hidlev IS tiding his fleet-footed gray, 
Hidle> and Howard there, 
Wandale and Windermere, 

Liick the door, Lanston , hold them at bay 

‘‘Why dost tlioii smile, noble Elliot of 
Lai iston ’ 

Why does the jo> -candle irleara in thine* 
e>e? 

Thou bold Border langei. 

Beware of thy danger, 

20 Thy foes are lelentless, determined, and 
nigh ” 

Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and 
lookit, 

His hand grasp’d the swoid with a nei\- 
ous embrace; 

‘‘Ah, wrelcome, bia\e foemen. 

On earth there aie no men 
-*» More gallant to meet in the foia> oi 
chase t 

“Little know you of the hearts I have 
hidden here; 

> cavalrymen of the yeomanry claia 

•cavalry soldier armed with a carbine, a abort 
ride 

'* tidier armed with a bill, a book-shaped blade 
attached to the end of a Iona staff 

« soldier armed with a halbera, a long-handled 
weapon with a sharp point and several sharp 
edges 


“I have Mangeriou, Ogilvie, Raeburn, 
and Netherbie, 

Old Sim of Whitram, and all bis array; 
Come all Northumberland, 
Teesdale and Cumberland, 

Here at the Breaken tower end shall the 
fray!” 

Scowled the broad sun o’er the links^ ol 
green Liddesdale, 

Red as the beacon-light tipped he the 
wold ,* 

Many a bold martial eye 
Miiror’d that morning sky, 

40 Xever more oped on his orbit of gold. 

Shnll was the bugle’s note, dreadful the 
warrior’s shout, 

Lances and halberds in splinters wcic 
borne, 

Helmet and haubeik^ then 
Braved the claymoie^ in vain. 
Buckler and armlet in shners were shorn 

St*e how they wane— the proud files of flic 
Wmdeimere! 

liowaid^ ah, woe to thy hopes of tin 
dav’ 

Hear the wide welkin rend. 
While the Scots’ shouts ascend- 
“Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!” 

THE MAID OF THE SEA 
1840 

Come from the sea. 

Maiden, to me, 

Maiden of mystery, love, and pain ! 
Wake from thy sleep, 

Low m the deep, 

Over thy green waves sport agam! 
Come to this sequester^ spot, love, 
Death ’s where thou art, as where thou art 
not, love; 

Then come unto me. 

Maid of the Sea, 

Rise from the wild and stormy main; 
Wake from thy sleep, 

Calm m the deep. 

Over thy green waves sport again ! 

> freebooters Infestiim the border country be- 
tween England and Scotland 
• windings • coat of mall 

■ bill • A large two-edged sword 
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IB Is not the wave 

Made for the slave, 

Tyrant’s chains, and stem control, 
Land for the free 
Spirit like theet 

Thing of delight to a minstrel ’s soul, 

Come, with thy song of love and of sad- 
ness, 

Beauty of face and rapture of madness, 
0, eome unto me, 

Maid of the Seo, 

Rise from the wild and surging main ; 
Wake from thy sleep, 

Calm in the deep. 

Over thy green waves sport again I 

GEORGE NOEL GORDON. 

LORD BYRON (1788-1824) 

LACHIN T GAIR 
1807 

Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of 
ruses! 

In you let the minions of luxury love , 

Restore me the rocks, wheie the snow- 
flake reposes. 

Though still they are saci'ed to fieedom 
and love: 

B Tet, Caledonia, beloved aie thy mountains, 

Round their white summits though ele- 
ments war; 

Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth- 
flowing fouiitams, 

I sigh for the valley of daik Ij<M*h na 
Garr. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy 
wander’d, 

10 My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
the plaid , 

On chieftains long ]>erish’d my memoiy 
ponder’d. 

As daily I strode through the pine- 
cover ’d glade; 

I sought not my home till the day’s dying 
glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bnglit 
polar star: 

IB For fancy was cheer’d by traditional 
story, 

Disclosed by the natives of daik Loch 
na Oarr. 

^'Shades of the dead! have I not heard 
your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the 
galet” 

Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 


IB And ndes on the wind, o’er his own 
Highland vale. 

Round L^ na Oarr while the stormy 
mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car: 

Clouds there encircle the forms of my 
fathers, 

They dwell m the tempests of dark 
Loch na Garr 

IB “Ill-starr’d, though brave, did no visions 
foreboding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your 
cause 

Ah I were you destined to die at Culloden, 

Victory crown’d not your fall with 
applause * 

Still were you happy in death’s earthly 
slumber, 

BB You rest with your clan in the caves of 
Braemar , 

The pibroch® resounds, to the piper’s loud 
number. 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch 
na Oarr 

Years have roll’d on, Tjoeh na Gan, since 
I left you. 

Years must elapse eie 1 tread vou again * 

BB Nature of verdure and flow^ has be- 
reft you, 

Yet still are you dearei than Albion’s 
plam 

England! thy beauties aie tame and do- 
mestic 

To one who has loved o’er the nioun- 
tams afar: 

Oh for the ciags that are wild and ma.ies- 
tic! 

The steep frowning glories of dark 
Locli na Garr. 


FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST 
PRAYER 
iSCfS 1814 

FurewelM if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal avail’d on high. 

Mine will not all be lost m an, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky 
B ’Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh * 
Oh! more than teais of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are m that word— Farewell!— Fare- 
well! 

'**1 allnde herp to mv maternal anceaton. the 
Gordons, many of whom fought for the un- 
fortunate Prince Charles, better known bj 
the name of Pretender * — Byron 
> \ kind of Illghlnnd liagplpe music 
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These lips are mute, these eyes are diy; 

But in my breast and m my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne’er diall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though gnef and passion there rebel ; 

I only know we loved in vain— 

I only feel— FarewelP— Parewein 

BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OP THY SOUL» 
1B08 1810 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er hur^ from its mortal control, 

Tn the orbs of the blessed to shme 

^ On earth thou wert all but divine. 

As thy soul shall immortally be . 

And our sorrow may cease to repine 
When we know that thy God is with 
thee 

Liglit be the turf of thy tomb * 

May its verdure like emeralds be* 

Theie should not be the shadow of gh»om 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy test 
^ But nor cviness nor yeu’ let us see. 

For why should we mourn for the blest f 

WHEN WE TWO PARTED 
1808 1816 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears. 

Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 

^ Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss, 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 
I® Sunk chill on my brow— 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame 
I hear thy name spoken. 

And i^are m its shame 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear, 

A shudder comes o’er me— 

Why wert thou so dearf 
They know not I knew thee, 

W^o knew thee too well.— 

^The cypreiii and the tcw am common trees tn 
crarejardN 


Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 

26 In secret we met— 

In silence I griei’e. 

That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive 
If I i^ould meet thee 
8® After long years, 

How should I greet theet— 
With silence and tears 


Prom ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS 
1807-09 1809 

Still must T heart- fdiall hoarse Fitz- 
gerald bawl 

His creaking couplets in a tavern hail. 

And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 

Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my 
muset 

6 Prepare for rhyme— I’ll publish, nght oi 
wrong' 

Fools are my theme, let satire be my 
s<mg 

Oh* nature’s noblest gift— my gray 
goose-quill I 

Sla\e of my thoughts, obedient to my 
will, 

Tom from thy parent bird to form a pen. 

That mighty instrument of little men ! 

The pen! foredoom’d to aid the mental 
throes 

Of brains that labor, big with verse or 
prose. 

Though nymphs forsake, and critics may 
dende. 

The lover’s solace, and the author’s pride. 
^6 What wits, what poets dost thou daily 
raise! 

How frequent is thy use, how small thy 
prame ! 

Condemn’d at length to be forgotten quite. 

With all the pages which ’twas thine to 
write. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 
8® Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 

Our task complete, like Hamet’s shall be 
free: 

Though spurn ’d by others, yet beloved by 
me: 

Then let us soar today; no common theme, 

No eastern vision, no distemper’d dream 
86 Inspires- our path, though full of thorns, 
is plain; 

Smooth be the verse, and easy be the 
strain. 
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When Vice tnnmphant holds her sove- 
reign sway, 

Obey’d by all who nought beside obey, 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Bedecks her cap with bells of every 
clime , 

When knaves and fools combined o’er all 
prevail, 

And weigh their justice m a golden scale , 
E’en then the boldest start from public 
sneers, 

Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears. 
More darkly sin, by satire kept m awe. 
And shrink from ridicule, though not from 
law 

Such IS the force of wit* but not be- 
long 

To me the arrows of satiric song, 

The royal vices of our age demand 
^ A keener weapon, and a mightier hand 
Still there are follies, e’en for me to 
chase. 

And yield at least amusement in the lace 
Laugh when 1 laugh, I seek no other 
fame; 

The cry is up, and scribblers are my game 
^ Speed, Pegasus*— ye strains ot great 
and small, 

Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all * 

I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour’d along the town a flood of iliyine, 
A sdiool boy freak, unworthy praise or 
blame; 

I printed— older children do the same. 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in 
print; 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing 
m ’t 

Not that a title’s sounding charm can saM* 
Or scrawl or scnbbler fiom in equal 
grave. 

This Lambe mu^t own, since his patiician 
name 

Fail’d to preserve the spurious faice fiom 
shame. 

No matter, George continueb still to write. 
Though now the name is veil’d from pub- 
lic si^t 

Moved by the great example, I pm sue 
The self-same road, but make mv own 
review 

Not seek great Jeffiey’s, yet, like him, will 
be 

Self-constituted judge of poei^. 

A man must sene his tune to every 
trade 

Save censure— critics nil arc i*endv made 


^ Take hackney’d jokes from Millei, got 
by rote. 

With just enough of learning to misquote, 
A mind well skill’d to find or forge a 
fault, 

A turn for punmng, call it Attic salt;^ 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet. 

His pay IS just ten sterling pounds per 
^eet: 

Fear not to he, ’twill seem a sharper hit, 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass 
for wit. 

Care not for feelmg— pass your propei 
jest. 

And stand a cntic, hated yet caress’d. 

And shall we own such judgment t no 
—as soon 

Seek roses in December— ice in June, 
Hope constancy m wind, or com in chaff ; 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that ’s false, before 
You trust in critics, who themselves are 
sore. 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffiey’s heart, or Lambe ’s Bcpotian 
head • 

To these young tyrants, b> themselves 
misplaced, 

Combined usurpers on the thione of taste. 
To these, when authors bend in humble 
owe, 

And hail their voice as truth, their word 
as low— 

While these are censors, ’twould be sin 
to spare. 

While such are critics, why should I for- 
bear T 

But yet, so near all modem worthies 
lun, 

’Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to 
shun , 

Nor know we when to spare, or where to 
stnke, 

Our bards and censois are so much alike 

Then should you ask me, why I \enture 
o’er 

The path which Pope and Gifford trod 
before , 

If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed 
Go on; my ihynie will tell ^ou as you 
read 

^'But hold!” exclaims a friend, ” here’s 
some neglect : 

This— that— and t’other line seem mcor- 
rect ” 

* That la, wit . . , - ^ „ 

^ rho ncpotlniiH wore jirovorhlal tor dullnew 
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What thenf the self-saine blunder Pope 
has got, 

100 careless Diyden— ‘‘Ay, but Pye has 
not:''— 

Indeed!— 'tis granted, faith!— but what 
care It 

Better to err with Pope, than shine with 
Pye. 

Time was, ere yet in these degenerate 
days, 

Ignoble themes obtain'd mistaken praise, 

105 sense and wit with poesy allied, 

No fabled graces, ilounsli'd side by side. 

From the same fount their inspiration 
drew. 

And, rear’d by taste, bloom'd fairer as 
they grew 

Then, in this happy isle, a Pope's pure 
strain 

*10 Sought the rapt soul to charm, noi sought 
in vain , 

A polish'd nation’s piaise aspiied to 
claim. 

And raised the people’s, as the poet’s 
fame. 

Like him nreat Dryden pour’d the tide of 
song, 

111 bit earn loss smooth, iiuleeil, yet doubly 
stioiig. 

115 Then Congie\c’s scenes could checi, or 
Otway 'b melt— 

For nature then an Englibh audience felt 

But why these names, or greater still, re- 
tiace. 

When all to fecblei baids lesign then 
place 9 

Yet to such times oui lingeiing looks aie 
cast, 

120 wiien taste and leaboii with those times 
are past. 

Now look around, and turn each trifling 
page, 

Suivey the piecious woiks that please the 
age, 

This truth at least let satire’s self allow. 

No dearth of baids can be complain'd of 


now 

*26 The loaded pi ess beneath her labor groans, 

And printers’ devils shake then weaiy 
bones ; 

While Southey’s epics ciani the cieaking 
shelves. 

And Little’s lyrics shine in hot-press 'd 
twelves.* 

Thus saith the Preacher: "Nought be- 
neath the sun 


1 A reference to the tlie of the volume— a duo- 
decimo— and to the procesa of Imparting 
snioothnoa^ to the printed aheet« hr paR'^ina 
them Iwtticcn hot rullcra 


Is new,"* yet still from change to change 
we run: 

What varied wonders tempt us as th^ 
pass! 

The cow-pox,^ tractors,* galvanism,* and 

gas,® 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare, 

Till the bwoln bubble bursts— and all is 
air! 

135 1 ) 0 ^ schools of Poetry arise. 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the 
pnze 

0 'er taste awhile these pseudo-bards pre- 
vail; 

Each country book-club bows the knee to 
Baal, 

And, hurling lawful genius from the 
throne, 

^*0 Erects a shnne and idol of its own , 

Some leaden calf— but whom it matters 
not, 

From soanng Southey down to grovellmg 
Stott 


Behold* m vanous throngs the scrib- 
bling crew, 

For notice eager, pass in lung review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 

And rhyme and blank mamtain an equal 
race; 

Sonnets on sonnets ci owd, and ode on ode , 

And tales of terror* jostle on the road ; 

Immeasurable measures move along,* 

150 YoT simpering folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the 
fnend, 

Admires the strain she cannot compre- 
hend. 

Thus Lays of Mmstrels— may they be the 
lastF- 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to 
the blast 

165 While niountam spirits prate to nver 
spntes. 

That dames may listen to the sound at 
nights; 


^ EcoJfBiantet, 1 9 . 

3 A dlRcase of cows which, when communicated 
to the human ayatem by vaccination, pro 
tecta from the amall-pox 
■Metal roda uaed In treating rheumatlam, etc 
*Thp uae of electric currenth for curative pur 
poaes 

'Laughing gaa. All of theae *‘wondera" were 
quack panaceaa of the early leth centu^ 

« A reference to Lewia'a Toleii of Terrot (1799) 
and Talet of Wonder (1800) 

• A thmat at the new anapeatle metera, intro- 
duced by Cowper, Coleridge, Bouthey, Moore, 
and othera 


■A reference^ to Boott'a The Lay of the La»t 
Minntrel (1806), which gre- " 
geatlon for a ballad on the 


Ollpin Homer 


rrew out of a aug 
Border legend of 
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And goblin brats, of Oilpin Homer’s 
brood, 

Decoy young border-nobles through the 
wood. 

And skip at every step, Lord knows how 
high, 

And frighten foolidi babes, the Lord 
knows why; 

While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 

Forbidding knights to read who cannot 
spell. 



knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on 
his roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Mannion, 
Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the 
d^t, 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 
The gibbet or the field prejiai c to grace ; 
A mighty mixture of the great and base 
And think ’st thou, Scott* by vain conceit 
perchance, 

On public taste to foist thy stale lomance. 
Though Murray with his Miller may com- 
bme 

To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per 
linet 

No* when the sons of song descend to 
trade. 

Their bays^ are sear, their former laurels 
fade. 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 
Who rack their brams for lucre, not for 
fame* 

Still for stem Mammon may they toil in 
vain! 

160 And sadly gaxe on gold they cannot gain * 
Such be their mec^, such still the just 
reward 

Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ! 
For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son,* 
And bid a long ''good night to Marmion,”* 

166 These are the themes that claim our 
plaudits now, 

These are the bards to whom the muse 
must bow ; 

While Milton^ D^den, Pope, alike forgot, 
Resign tbe^r hallow’d bays to Walter 
Scott 

The time has been, when yet the muse 
was young, 

166 When Homer swept the lyre, and Haro 
sung, 

^Wreaths cf honor made tnm leaves of the 

1 'v-troe, a Kt'I of ' * 

*ffcott. who received £ 1,000 for Marmion 
* Mttrmion, G, 860 


An epic scarce ten centuries could elaii^ 
While awe-struck nations hail’d the magic 
name 

The woik cf each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 

166 Empires have moulder’d from the face of 
earth. 

Tongues have expired with those who gave 
them birth, 

Without the glory such a strain can give. 
As even in mm bids the language live 
Not so with us, though mmor bards, con- 
tent, 

260 On one great work a life of labor spent: 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey nse * 
To him let Camoens, Milton, Tasso yield, 
Whose annual strains, like armies, take the 
field. 

205 First in the ranks see Joan of Arc ad- 
vance,' 

The scourge of England and the boast of 
France * 

Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a 
witch. 

Behold her statue placed in glory’s niche; 
Her fetters burst, and just released from 
prison, 

616 A virgin phconix from her ashes risen. 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wondrous 
son; 

Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’er- 
threw 

More mad magicians than the world e’er 
knew. 

616 Immortal hero! all thy foes o’ercomc, 
Forever reign— the rival of Tom Tlinmbl 
Since startl^ metre f!ed before thy face. 
Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy 
race! 

Well might triumphant genu bear tliee 
hence, 

660 Illustrious conqueror of common sense! 
Now, last and latest, Madoe spreads his 
sails. 

Cacique* m Mexico, and prince in Wa*es ; 
Tells us strange tales, as other travellers 
do, 

More old than Mandeville’s, and not so 
true. 

*66 Oh! Southey! Southey! cease thy varied 
song! 

A bard may chant too often and too lomr* 
As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, 
spare! 

* Soiit1i^v*ii Joan of Are. Thalaha, and Uofloc 
a^p^red In 1706, 1801, and 1805, reaper- 

■ chief l^petty Ung 
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A fourth^ alaal were more than we could 
bear. 

But if| m spite of all the world can say. 

280 Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weaiy 
way,* 

If still in Betkley ballads most uncivil, 
Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, ^ 
The babe unborn thy diead intent may 
lue 

‘‘God help thee,”* Southey, and thy 
readers too. 

Next comes the dull disciple of thy 
school, 

That mild apostate from poetic lule. 

The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favorite May, 
Who wains his friend “to shake off toil 
and trouble, 

And quit his books for fear of growing 
double, 

Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is \eise, and veise is merely 
prose. 

Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 
Poetic souls delight in prose iiibatie, 

And Christmas stones toituied into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true subliiue 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy,* 
The idiot mother of “an idiot boy,*' 

A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way. 
And, like his bard, confounded night witli 
day. 

So close on each pathetic part he dwells. 
And each adventure so sublimely tells. 
That all who view the “idiot in his glory" 
Conceive the bard the hero of the stoiy 


Oh! wonder-working Lewis! monk, or 
bard. 

Who fam wouldst make Parnassus a 
churchyard ! 

Lo! wreaths ot yew,* not laurel, bind thy 
brow. 

Thy muse a spnte, Apollo’s sexton thou! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy 
stand. 

By gibb'nng spectres hail’d, thy kmdred 
band, 

Or tracest chaste descnptions on thy page. 

To please the females of our modest age 

All hail, M. P.!* from whose infernal 
brain 

Thin-sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly 
tiBin, 

At whose command ‘ ‘ gnm women ’ ’ throng 
in crowds, 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With “small gray men,’’ “wild ya- 
gers,’’* and what not. 

To crown with honor thee and Walter 
Scott ,* 

Again all hail! if tales like thine may 
please, 

St Luke alone can vanquish the disease,* 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread 
to dwell. 

And m thy skull discern a deeper helL 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a 
choir 

Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheek by pas- 
sion flush’d, 

Strikes bis wild lyre, whilst listenmg 


2RS Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed 
heie, 

To turgid ode and tumid stanza deal f 
Though themes of innocence amuse him 
best. 

Yet still obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
260 To him who takes a pixy for a muse,® 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bald who soars to elegize an ass ’ 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 
lie brays the laureat ot the long-eai ’d 
l^d. 


dames are hush’df 

’Tis Little 1 young Catullus of his day. 
As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay ' 
Gne\ed to condemn, the muse must still 
be just, 

290 Bpare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure IS the flame which o’er her altar 
bums; 

From grossei incense with disgust she 
turns* 

Yet kind to youth, this expiation o’er. 
She bids thee “mend thy line and sm no 
more.’’ 


1 FU*p flrav’H Eirpv ITritten in a Countrv Church^ 

POTdm 8 (p Sil) 

>ln Houthoy's ballad The Old Woman of Berke- 
Icp, the old woman in carried away by the 

* Qii?tcd from the last line of a poem written by 

Clifford aa a parody on Southey** dactylic* 
and publlBhed In Pottrp of the lNfMeooMa« 
82 (1804 cd ). Botttto had UBed the phrase 
In his The «oW4^» mje, 8.^^^ 

^The Tablet Tamed, 1-4 (p 282). 

» In The Idiot Bos. ^ 

• A reference to Ctoleridge s Bange of the Pimiee 

» A^refwnce*lo^ColS/d|fe^ To a Tounp Am (p. 
828) 


^The vew 1* an emblem of mourning , it 1* a 
common tree in graveyard* 

■Lewta'a The Bonk wan condemnc«1 for Its In- 
decency 

* Lewis was a Member of Parliament from 1796 

to 1802 

* huntsmen 

•Seott contributMl The Fire King, Qlenflnlan, 
The Wild Huntsman, and other poems to 
Lewla'a Talcn of Honder Southey contrll*- 
uted The Old Woman of Berleleg and other 
poems. H Bunbury contributed The Ltttle 
Urag Man 

* St Luke was traditionally regarded aa a phy- 

sician. 
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195 Yor thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
To whom such glittering ornaments be- 
long, 

Hibernian Strangf ord I with thine eyes of 
blue. 

And boasted lockb of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive siiam each love-sick mibb 
admires, 

309 And o'er harmonious fustian half expires, 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine au- 
thor’s sense, 

Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence 
Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher 
place, 

By dressing Caraoens in a suit of lacef 
305 Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morals and 
thy taste, 

Be warm, but pure; be ainoious, but be 
chaste , 

Cense to deceive; thy pilfei’d harp re- 
store, 

Nor teach the Lusian baid* to copy Mooie 

Behold— ye taits’-— one moment spare 
the text— 

3^0 Hayley’s last woik, and worst— until his 
next, 

Whether he spin poor couplets into playv, 
Or damn the dead with purgatonal piaise. 
His style in youth or age is si ill the «ame, 
Forever feeble and forever tame 
315 Triumphant first see Temper's Triumphs 
shine ! 

At least I’m sure they tnumph’d over 
mine 

Of Musters Triumphs, all who read may 
swear 

That luckless music never tnumph’d there. 


Moravians, rise! bestow some meet re- 
ward 

330 On dull devotion— Lfo! the Sabbath bard, 
Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sub- 
lime 

In mangled prose, nor e'en aspires to 
rhyme; 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 
And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch; 

335 And, undisturb’d by conscientious qualms. 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloms the 
Psalms. 


Hail, Sympathy I thy soft idea brings 
A thousand visions of a thousand thmgs, 

* CamoSng, whose Lusiad !■ the national epic of 
Portusal. 

•The paatnr cooks used the pages ot unsold 
books to une tins for oookli^._ See Rostand's 
Cyrano de Be 
The Blues, ^ 

1, 1654W. 


line tins for oookli^. ace Boscana^s 
e Beraerac, II, 1,2a If , also Byron's 
m, 1, 14-21, and Pope's The Duneiad, 


And' shows, still whunpering thiougb 
three-score of years, 

330 The maudlin pnnoe of mournful bon- 
neteers. 

And art thou not their pi nice, harmonious 
Bowles! 

Thou first, great oracle ol tendei soiiisT 
Whether thou sing’st with eqiuil ease, and 
gnef, 

The fall of erapiies, or a yellow leaf, 

335 Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 
What nierrj' sounds pioceed fioiii Oxford 
bolls. 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a fiiend 
111 every chime that jingled finm Ostend,* 
Ah* how much justei weie thy muse’s 
hap, 

3^0 If to thy bells thou wouldst but add a 
cap** 

Delightful Bowles* still ble««sing and still 
blest. 

All love thy strain, but children like ii 
best 

'Tis tliine, with gentle Little’s moial soim. 
To siKithe the mania of the amoioiiN 
throng * 

S45 With thtHj our nurserj' damsels sh«l then 
tears. 

Ere miss as yet complete^: liei infant 
years* 

But in her teens thy whining p(»weis aic 
vain , 

She quits poor Bowles for Little’s piiiei 
strain 

Now to soft thcnies thou seoinest to con- 
fine 

350 The lofty nuinbeis of a harp like thine, 
** Awake a loudei and a lottier strain,’’* 
Such as none heal'd beioie, or will again I 
Where all Discoveries jumbled from the 
flood, 

Smee first the leaky ark leposed in mud, 

355 py more or loss, are sung in every book, 
From Captain Noah down to Captain 
C’ook 

Nor this alone , but, pansing on the road. 
The bard sighs forth a gentle episode;^ 
And gravely tells— attend, each beauteous 
miss*— 

360 When first Madeira tiembled to a kiss 
Bowles! m thy memory let this precept 
dwell, 


' Among the poemi of Bowles are Thr FaU nf 
JBmeires, To a Withered Leaf, At Oirf 09 tf, 
and The Bella . Ostend (p l(r4) 

•A cap and bella conatltuted the head-dress 
worn by court fools and professional Jesters 
•Bowles, The Bpirtt of Diseovery by Sea, 1 
♦ A reference to the story of two lovers In The 
MpMt of Disooffery by Bee, whose kiss made 
the woods of Madeira tremble 
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Stick to thy homiets, man !— at least they 
sell 

But if some new-born whim, or largfer *^5 
bnbe, 

Prompt thy ciiidc biain, and claim thee 
fur a sciibe, 

If chance some baid, though once by 
dunces feai’d, 

Now, pi one m dust, can only be leveied, 

If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the 
hist, 

Have foil’d the best oI ciitics, needs tlie 
worst. 

Do thou essay, each fault, each failiiiir 
scan, 

370 'Pile hrst uf poets was, alas* but man 
Rake fiom each ancient dunghill e\en 
peail. 

Consult Loid Funny, and confide in Cuill,- 
Let all the scandals of a foimer age 
Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy 
page, 

Affect a candoi which thou canst not feel. 
Clothe envy in the gaib of honest seal, 
Wnte, as if St John’s soul could still 
in<>piie, 

And do from hate what Mallet did for 
hue ’ 

Oh! lindst thou Ined in that congenial 
tune, 

3S0 To ia\e wuth Dennis, and with Ralph to 
iliyinc, 

Thiong’d wnlh tlie rest aiound his living 

lieady ijg 

Not iais(>d thy hoof agamst the hon dead. 

A meet lewaul had ci own’d thy gloiious 
gains, 

And link’d thee to The Dunewd for thy 
pains 

5*5 Another epic * Wlio inflicts again ^ 

More bfioks of blank upon the sons of 
men T 

Rcpotian Cottle, rich Biistowa’v boast, 

Imports old stones from the t'amhiiaii 
coast. 

And semis his goods to roaiket— all ali\e» 
Lines folt^ thousand, cantos tw’entv-li\e? 
Vio^h fish from Hippocrene* who’ll buy, 
\vlio'll buyt 

The piccions bargain’s cheap— in faith, 
not I 

Your tni tic- feeder’s vei*ee must needs be 
flat. 


^Mallot WAR hircfl by Henry St John, Lord 
Bollngbrokc, to defame Pope, after his death, 
betaiiMC he had kept f*oine eoploR of The Pa 
ft lot Kina, n work In Bnllnabroke, which 
Hollnalmike himself had onlereil d«»Ktroyed 


Though Bristol bloat him with the ver- 
dant fat; 

If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the 
bram, 

And Amos Cottle stnkes the lyre in vain. 
In him an author’s luckless lot behold, 
(''ondemu ’d to make the books which once 
be sold. 

Oh, Amos Cottle!— Phoebus! what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future 
fame’— 

Ob, Amos Cottle! for a moment think 
What meagre profits spnng from pen 
and ink! 

When thus devoted to poetic di earns. 
Who will peruse thy prostituted reams f 
Oh’ pen perverted ! papei misapplied I— 
Had Cottle still adorn’d the counter’s 
side. 

Bent o’er the desk, or, bom to useful 
toils, 

Been tauglit to make the paper which he 
soils. 

Plough’d, delved, or phed the oar with 
lusty limb, 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne’er 
may sleep, 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, 
heaves 

Dull Maurice all his gianite weight of 
leaves • 

Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ’ 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, 
That, ere they leach the top, fall lumber- 
ing back again 

With broken lyre and eheek serenely 
pale, 

Lo’ sad Alceus wanders down the vale, 
Though fair they rose, and might have 
bloom’d at last, 

Ills hopes have pensh’d bv the northern 
blast 

Nipp’d in the hud by Caledonian gales, 
His blossoms wither as the blast prevails’ 
O’er his lost wwks let r/ossie Sheffield 
weep ; 

May no rude hand disturb their early 
sleep ’ 

Yet say! why should the bard at once 
resign 

His claim to favor from the sacred ninef' 
Forever startled by the mmgled howl 
Of noithem wolves, that still in darkness 
pi owl; 

* The Mna«i 
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A coward broodi which mangle as th^ 

pr^, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their 
way, 

Aged or young, the living or the dead. 

No mercy find— these harjiies must be fed. 
Wliv do the iiijuied uniesistmg yield 
The ealm pobsession of their native field t 
Why tamely thus before their fangs re- 
treat. 

Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Ar- 
thur’s Seatf 

Health to immortal Jeffiey* once, in 
name, 

Eng^nd could boast a judge almost the 
same,^ 

In soul so like, so mei-eiful, yet just. 

Some think that Satan has mign’d his 
tiust. 

And gnen the spint to the world again, 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 
With hand less mighty, but with heait 
as black, 

With voice as willing to decree the rack; 
Bred in the courts betimes, though all that 
law 

As yet hath taught him is to find a fiaw. 
Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 

460 Who knows, if chance Ins patrons should 
restore 

Back to the sway they foifeited before, 
His sciibbhng toils s<iine lecompense may 
meet. 

And raise tins Daniel to the judgment - 
seat •- 

Let -Teffi’evs’ shade mdulge the pious hope. 
And areeting thus, present him wnth a 
lope* 

''Heir to my virtues ' man of equal mind ’ 
Skill’d to condemn as to traduce man- 
kmd, 

This cord receive, for thee reserved with 
caie. 

To wield in judemient, and at length to 
wear ” 

^ Health to great Jeffrey! Heaven pre- 
serve his hfe, 

To flounsh on the fertile shores of Fife. 
And guard it sacred in its future wars, 
Since authors sometimes seek the field of 
Mars! 

Can none remember that eventful day 

*Tbe InflMnons InCge. Ocom JeflfreTi, of the 
"Bloody Aidses.” In 1685. 

> Bee The Merchant of Veniee. IV, 1, 228, and 
The HUtorn of Bneanma, 45 ff.. In the Apoc- 
rypha of tne Bible 


465 That ever-glonoua, almost fatal fray, 
When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye,^ 
And Bow-Street myrmidons^ stood laugh- 
ing byf 

Oh, daj)r disastrous! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret diock; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of 
Forth, 

Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of 
the north; 

Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a 
tear. 

The other half pursued its calm career; 
Arthur’s steep summit nodded to its base, 

475 The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 
The Tolbooth felt— for marble sometimes 
can. 

On such occasions, feel as much as man— 

* The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his 
charms, 

If Jeffrey died, except within her arms: 

480 not least, on that portentous 

mom, 

The sixteenth story, where himself was 
bom, 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground. 
And pale Edina slmdder’d at the sound 
Strew ’d were the streets around with milk- 
white reams, 

485 Flow’d all the Canongate with inky 
streams ; 

This of his candor seem’d the sable dew, 
That of his valor show’d the bloodless 
hue. 

And all with justice deem’d the two coiii- 
bmed 

The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

49® But CaMonia’s goddess hover’d o’er 
The field, and 8a^ed him from the wrath 
of Moore, 

From either pistol snatch’d the ^engeful 
lead. 

And straight restored it to her favoiite’b 
bead; 

That head, with greater than magnetic 
power, 

49® Caught it, as Danae caught the golden 
shower, 

And, though the thickening dross will 
scarce refine, 

Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 
"My son,’’ she cried, "ne’er thirst for 
gore again, 

Resign the pistol and resume the pen; 

^Jeffrey and Moore met In 1806 to engage In a 
duel, bnt were prevented by the magintrateii. 
It wai Jeffrey*a plitol that was found to be 
empty. 

^oSIcers from the Bow street police court 
(London) 
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O’er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy oountryi and Bntannia’s 
guide 1 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons subuiit, 
Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 
So long hliall last thine unmolested leigiu 

606 ]^Q|i any (laie to take thy name in vain 
Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy plan. 
And own thee chieftain of the cntic clan. 
First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The travell’d thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 
Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer, and 
souietmieh, 

In giatitude, thou ’It praise his rugged 
rhymes 

Smug Sidney too tliy bitter page shall 
seek. 

And classic Hallam, much renown ’d fo^ 
Greek; 

Scott may perchance his name and in- 
tlucnce lend, 

And palli'y Pillans shall traduce his 
triend , 

While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, 
Lambe, 

Damn’d like the devil, devil-Iike will 
damn. 

Known be thy name, unbounded be thy 
b^fkyl 

Thy Holland’s banquets shall each toil 
lepay, 

620 While giateful Britain yields the praise 
she owes 

To Holland’s hiielmgs and to learning’s 
foes. 

Yet niaik one caution ere thy next Review 
Spiead Its light wings ot satfrou and ol 
bliie,^ 

Hewaie-lcst blundeiing Brougham destio> 
the sale, 

Till II becd to bannocks,- caulifloweis to 
kail 

Thus having said, the kilted goddess 
kisb ’d 

Her son, and vanisli ’d in a Scottish mist. 

Then prosper, Jeffrey 1 pertest of the 
train 

Whom Scotland pampers with her tieiy 
giain! 

6S0 Whatever blessing wait a genume Scot, 

In double portion swells tliy glorious lot; 
For thee Edina culls her evenmg sweets, ^ 
And lowers their odors on tliy candid 
sheets, 

^The coloin tn which the TolnmcB of The FfTtn- 
tmrgh Review were bound 
*A kind of uulenvened oatinml onko 
■A kind of oflhiMiice Ilannocks and koll were 
comm in aiUiliH of HcuUb dUt 


Whose hue and fragrance to thy work 
adhere— 

685 This scents its psges, and that gilds its 
rear. 

Lo! blushmg Itch, coy nymph, enamor’d 
grown, 

Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee 
alone ; 

And, too unjust to other Pictibh men, 
Enjoys thy jierson, and inspires thy pen ! 

To the famed throng now paid the 
tnbute due, 

soo Neglected genius! let me tuin lo you 
Come forth, oh Campbell! give thy talents 
scope. 

Who dares aspire if thou must cease to 
hope ?* 

And thou, melodious Rogers! rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing mciiioiy nt the past,*^ 

805 Ai ! let blest remembrance still inspire, 
And stiike to wonted tones thy hallow’d 

lyre; 

Restore Apollo to his \acant throne. 

Assert thy country’s honor and thine own. 
What! must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper 
sleep f 

Unless, pci chance, liuni his cold bier she 
turns, 

To deck the turf that iviaps her ininstiel, 
Bums ! 

No! though contempt hath maik’d the 
spunous blood, 

The race who rhyme iioin f*dl\, or for 
food, 

615 Yet still some genuine stms ’tis heis to 
boast, 

Who, least affecting, still affect the most: 
Feci as they wiite, and wiite but as thev 
feel— 

Bear witness Giffuid, Sutheby, Macneil. 

**Why slumbers Gifford?” once was 
ask’d in a am. 

Why sluinbeis Giffoid ’ let us ask again ® 
Are there no follies for his pen to purge? 
Are there no fools whose backs demand 
tlie scourge? 

Are tbei'e no sins for satiie’s Imrd to 
greet? 

Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street? 
Shall peers or piinces tread pollution’s 
path, 

»A reference to Campbeir> The PleoMreg of 
Hope (p 417) 

*A reference to Uoffera'ii The Pleaeurce of Jfem- 
ont <u 207) 

■Gifforu had announced that The Bailad 
(3 704) and The Hai iaii (1700) would not be 
his last orifrinal works 
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And ’scape alike the law’s and muse’s 
wiathf 

Nor blase with guilty glare through future 
time, 

Eternal beacons of consummate crime t 

Arouse thee, Gifford! be thy promise 
claim’d, 

Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 

Unhappy Wliite! while life was in iis 
spring, 

And thy young muse just waved her joy- 
ous wing, 

The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away. 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay 
885 Oh * what a noble heart was hei*e undone,' 

When Science’ self destroy’d her favorite 
son I 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond ]>ui- 
suit. 

She sow’d the seeds, but death has icn]>*d 
the fruit. 

’Twas thine own genius gave the final 
blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid 
thee low 

So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the 
plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to seiar 
again, 

View’d his own feather on the fatal 
dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quivei ’d in his 
heart ; 

Keen weie his pangs, but keener fai tn 
feel 

He nursed the pinion which impel! ’d the 
steel; 

While the same plumage that had waim M 
his nest 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleedins; 
breast 

There be who say, in these enlighten’d 
days, 

That splendid lies are all the poet’s 
praise ; 

That strain’d invention, ever on the win«. 

Alone impels the modem bard to sing 

’Tis true, that all who rb 3 rme— nay. all 
who write, 

Shrink from that fatal word to genius- 
trite; 

^ Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest 
fires, 

And decorate the verse herself inspires * 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe 
attest; 

i See TfamUt, TTI, 1, 168 


Though nature’s sternest pamter, yet the 
beet. 

• «■••• 

Yet let them' not to vulgar Wordsworth 
stoop, 

The meanest object of the lowly group, 

905 Whose lerse, of all but childish prattle 
void, 

Seems blessed harmony to Jjamb and 
Lloyd* 

Let them— but hold, my muse, nor daie 
to teach 

A strain far, far b^oiid thy huinbk' 
loacli . 

The natne gemns with their being gi\en 

Will point the path, and peal tlioir note*" 
to heaven. 


iViid thou, too, Scott * resign to nnii' 
sLiels rude 

Tlic wilder slogan of a Bolder feud • 
liCt olliei's spin then meagic lines f(n Imc, 
Enough for genius, if itself insjnip^ 

JjOt Southey sing, although Ins teeniinn 
muse, 

Piolific CMMv spiing, he too piot'use, 

Ijct siin])le Woid'*worth chime Ins cliildwii 
\01 s(>, 

And biothei Coleridge lull the babe at 
nurse 

lx»t speeti e-inongei iiig licwis aim, at most, 
*♦20 'Pq louse the gallciies, or to laise a ghost , 
liet Mooie still sigh; let Stiangford steal 
from Mooic, 

And sweat that Camoens sang such notes 
of yoic, 

Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomeiy rave, 
And godly Grahame ehanl a stupid s1a\e 
*'25 7x*t sonneteering Bowles his stiains refine. 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth 
line; 

Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 
Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place 
the best, 

Scrawl on, till death release us from the 
stiain, 

oao Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 
But thou, with poweis that mock the aid 
of piaise, 

Shnnidst leave to humbler bards ignoble 
lays 

Thy country’s voice, the voice of all tlic 
nine. 


> A band of mediocre Rngllrih pootR who traoH 
Inted and pulillHhHl, In 1806, Trafinlattofin 
chiefly from the Greek A nthology, with ToIcm 
and MieofllaneouH Porme 
»Ree Colerldffc’h Froht at Midnight, 10, 44 (p 
360). and Fonnrt to a Friend (p 881) 
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Demand a hallow’d harp— that harp is 
thme. 

Bay! will not Caledonia’s annals yield 

The glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the wild foray of a plundering elan, 

Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name 
of man t 

Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 
940 ;poii Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Robin 
Hoodt 

Scotland! still proudly claim thy native 
bard. 

And be thy praise his first, his best re> 
ward! 

Yet not with thee alone his name sliould 
live. 

But own the vast leiiown a woild can give : 

Be known, pei chance, when Albion is no 
more. 

And tell the tale of what she was before, 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her glory, though his country 
fall 


Then, hapless Britain! be thy rulers 
blest, 

The senate’s oracles, the people’s jest! 

Still hear thy motley orators dispense 

The flowers of rhetoric, though not of 
sense, 

While Canning’s colleagues hate him for 
his wit, 

And old dame Portland fills the place of 
Pitt 

Yet once again, adieu! eie this the sail 

That wafts me hence is shivering in the 
gale; 

And Af lie’s coast, and Calpe’s adverse 
height, 

And Stamboul’s minarets' must greet ni> 
sight: 

Thence shall I stray thiough henuly’s na- 
tive clime, 

Where Kaff is clad in rocks, and crown’d 
with snowK sublime. 

But should I hack ictuni, no teniptmg 


For me, who, thus iinask’d, have dared 
to tell 

3dy countiy what hei '^ons should know 
too well, 

Zeal foi her honor bade me here engage 

The host of idiots that ]nle«;t her age; 

U95 just applause her honoi ’d name sliall 
lose, 

As first ill fivedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh! would thy baids but emulate thy 
lame, 

And nse more worthy, Albion, of thy 
name ! 

What Athens was m science, Rome in 
power, 

looo What Tyre appeal ’d in her meridian hour, 

’Tis thine at once, fair Albion » to have 
been— 

Earth’s cliief dictatress, ocean’s lovely 
queen : 

But Rome decay’d, and Athens strew ’d 
the plain, 

And Tyre’s pioud piers he shatter’d in 
the main , 

1006 these, thy st length may sink, in nun 
hurl ’d, 


press 

Shall diag my jounial fmm the desk’s 
recess, 

1^*26 Let coxcombs, printing as they come from 
far. 

Snatch his own ivreath of ridicule from 
Carr; 

liOt Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 

The shade of fame through regions of 
virtu; 

Waste useless thousands on their Phidian 
freaks, 

1080 Mi^sliapen monuments and maim’d an- 
tiques; 

And make their giand saloons a general 
mart 

For all the mutilated blocks of art : 

Oi Dardan- toms let dilettanti tell, 

I leave topography to rapid Gell ; 

1086 ^nd, quite content, no moie shall inteiv 
pose 

To stun the public ear— at least with 
prose. 

Thus far I’ve held my undi*^turb'd 
career, 

Prcpaicd for lancor, steel’d ’gainst self- 
ish feai * 


And Biitain fall, the bulwark of the This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to 


world. 


own— 


But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s Though not obtrusive, yet not quite un- 


fate, 

With warning evei scoff’d at, till too late; 
To themes less lofty still iny lay confine. 
And ni’ge thy barcl«* to pnm a name like 
Ihine 


known** 

' towers attached to mosques, and surrounded 
hv projecting balconies 
•Trojan 

• Uvron'h /fours of Fdlenm was published 
iinonvinnuKl\ but the author was known. 
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Uy voice was heard agaiiii though not so This, let the world, which knows not how 
loud, to spare, 

Ify page, though nameless, never dis-^^^^o Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare, 
avow’d: 


And now at once I tear the veil away 

Cheer on the pack ! the quany’ stands at 
bay, 

1045 TJnscared by all the din of Melbourne 
House, 

By Lambe’s resentment, or by Holland’s 
spouse. 

By Jeffrey’s harmless pistol, Hallam’s 
rage, 

Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in buckram* shall have blows 
enough, 

1060 Xnd feel th^r too are penetrable 
stuff 

And though I hope not hence unscathed 
to go,* 

Who conquers me shall find a stubborn 
foe 

The time bath been, when no harsh sound 
would fall 

From lips that now may seem imbued 
with gall ; 

1056 Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawl’d beneath 


MAID OF ATHENS,! EBE WE PABT 
1810 1812 

ZAri MOV, eat 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart ! 

Or, smce that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest I 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Zcky MOV, odf d7airM. 

By those tresses unconfined, 

Woo’d by each ^gean wind; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kirs thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zmtl MOV, cat Ayairm, 

By that lip I long to taste; 

By that sone-encircled* wairt ; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well; 

By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

MOV, ra d7ciiiw. 


my eyes: 

But now, BO callous grown, so changed 
since youth, 

I’ve learned to think, and sternly speak 
the truth, 

Learn ’d to dende the critic’s starch de- 
cree, 

1060 And break him on the wheel he meant 
for me; 

To spurn the rod a scnbbler bids me kibs, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or 
hiss. 

Nay more, though all my rival ihyme- 
sters frown, 

I too can hunt a poetaster down ; 

1065 And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast 
at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to southern 
dunce 

Thus much I’ve dared; if my incondite* 
lay 

Hath wrong’d these righteous times, let 
others say; 


iThe first edition of 
EnglUh BatdB and 
Sooioh BeiiewfiM 
was p a b 1 1 s h e d 
anonymouHlT Lines 
1087 tt, were added 
In the second edi- 
tion. published In 
October. 180f) 
■game; prey 


*An sllQiilon to the 
volumes of THi 
JSdMwuh Bcrieir, 
bound in buckram 
See 1 Henry lY, I, 
2, 180 ff., and II, 
4, 126 ff 

« Hamlet. III. 4. 86 
> See Marmiont 6. 484 
• ill-composed : crude 


Maid of Athens, I am gone. 

Think of me, sweet! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul ; 
Can I cease to love theeT No! 

ZAf! MOV, edf AyavA, 


THE BBIDE OP ABYDOS 

A TURKISH TALK 
1810 1818 

Had we never loved use kinrilv. 

Had wc never luvpi] hse bllndU, 

Never met or ne\er parted. 

We bad ne'er been broken-hearted 

— Burns ^ 

Oakto ter First 

Know ye the land where the cypiess and 
niyi lie® 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in 
their clime Y 

Where the rage of the vultuie, the l<i\e of 
the turtle,* 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to 
crime! 

2 Know ye the land of the cedai and vine. 

^B^poaed to be * Ac Fond Kiss, 18-16 
Tbercaa Maori, who (p 201) 
later became tbe ■ Tbe cypresa la an 
wife of an English- emblem of monm 
man named Blark. Ini;; tbe myrtle, of 

* my life, I love yon love 

* Kirdle enclreled * turtledove 
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Where the flowerw ever blossom, the beams 
ever shine, 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, op- 
piess’d with pel fume, 

Wax famt o’er the gardens of GnP m 
her bloom; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest oi 
fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale ne\cr 
is mute: 

Where tlie tints of the earth, and the hues 
of the bky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may \ ie, 

And Ihe puiple of ocean is deepest in dye; 

Where the Mrgins aie soft as the roses 
they twine. 

And all, 8a^e the spirit of man, is divine Y 

’Tis the chine of the East; ’iis the land 
of the Sun— 

(*an he hniile on such deedb as his chil* 
dren ha\e done? 

Oh ! wild as the accenth of lo^er8’ faiewell 

Are the lieaits which thev bear, and the 
tales vhich they tell 

^ Begirt with many a gallant sla\c, 
Apparell’d as becomes the brave, 
Awaiting each his loid’s behest 
To guide his steps, or guard his rest, 
Old Giailir sate in his Divan * 

Deep thought in his aged eye, 
And though the face of Mussulman 
Not oft betrays to btanders by 
The mind within, well skill’d to hide 
All but unconquerable pride, 

His peiisne cheek and pondering bn»w 
Did more than he was wont avow 

*‘Let the diamber be clear’d.”— The train 
disappear’d — 

"Now call me the chief of the Haram 
guard.” 

With Giafilr is none but his only son, 
And the Nubian awaiting the sire’s 
award. 

"Haroun- when all the crowd that wait 
Are pass’d beyond the outer gate, 

(Woe to the head whose eye beheld 
My child Zuleika’s face unveil’d!) 
Hence, lead my daughter from her 
toDiei ; 

Her fate is fix’d this very hour: 

Tet not to her repeat my thought; 

By me alone be duty taught !” 

”Pacha ! to hear is to obey.” 

No more must slave to despot say— 

^ the rose 

tonrf ftmndl tif sfnii 


Then to the tower bad ta’en his way, 

But heie young Selim silence brake, 
Fiist lowly lendeiing reverence meet; 
And downcBbt look’d, and gently spake, 
Still standmg at the Pacha’s feet: 

For son of Moslem must expire, 

Ere dare to sit before his sire! 

” Father! for fear that thou diouldst 
chide 

My bister, or her sable guide, 

Know— for the fault, if fault there be. 
Was mine, then fall thy frowns on 
me— 

So lovehly the morning shone, 

That— let the old and weaiy sleep— 

I could not; and to view alone 
^ The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
With none to listen and reply 
To thoughts with which my heart beat 
high 

Were irksome— for whate’er my mood, 
In sooth I love not solitude; 

I on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 

And, as thou knowest that loi me 
Soon turns the Haram ’s grating key. 
Before the guaidian slaxes awoke 
We to the cypress groves had flown. 
And made earth, mam, and hea\en oin 
own ^ 

Tliere linger’d we, beguiled too long 
With Mejnoun’s tale, or Sadi’s song. 

Till I, who heard the deep tainboui' 

Beat thy Divan’s approaching hour, 

7** To thee, and to my duty true. 

Warn’d by the sound, to greet thee 
flev • 

But theie Zuleika zanders yet — 

Nay, father, rage n(rt— nor foi*get 
That none can pierce that secret bowei 
But thi>ve who watch the women *b 
tower.” 

"Son of a slave”— the Pacha said— 
”Froni tinbeliexing mother hied, 

Vain weie a father’s hope to see 
Aught that beseems a man in thee 
Thou, when thine arm should bend the 
bom. 

And hull the dait, and cuib the steed. 
Thou, Greek in soul if not in creed. 
Must pore m^here babbling waters flow, 
And watch unfolding rosea blow 
Would that yon orb, whose matin glow 
Tliy listless eyes so much admire, 
Would lend thee something of his fire’ 
Thou, who wouldst see this battlement 

*A larjerc krttloCnini which wns sonnihNl nt 
•oiinrlsc, mid twilleht 
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By Chnbtiaii cannon piecemeal rent; 
Nay, tamely view old Stainbol 's wall 
Before the do^b of Mobcow fall, 

Nor atnke one btroke for life and deatli 
Agamst the curs of Nazareth ' 

Go— let thy less than woman’s hand 
Assume the distaft— not the brand. 

But, Haioun!— to iny daiiirhtei speed, 
And hark— of thine own head take 
heed— 

If thus Zuleika oil takes wing— 

Thou see’bt yon bow— it hath a stimg’” 

No sound fiom Selim’s hp ii^as heaid, 
At least that met old Giaillr’s ear, 
But every frown and e\er>’ word 
Pierced keener than a Christian’s sword 
‘‘Son of a slave*— reproach’d with 
feai * 

Those gibes had cost another deal 
Son of a slave*— and uho my siret” 
Thus held Ins lliouiarhth their daik 
career, 

And glances e\ ’n of nioie than lie 
Flash forth, then faintly disappear 
Old Giatiir gazed upon his son 
And btart^ , l*oi within his eye 
He read how much his wrath had done . 
He saw rebellion there begun 
“Come hither, boy— what, no reply ♦ 
1 mark thee— and 1 know thee too. 

But there be deeds thou dar’st not do 
But if thy beard had manlier length. 
And if thy hand had skill knd strength, 
I’d joy to bee thee bieak a lance. 

Albeit against my own pei chance ’’ 

As sneering ly these* accents fell, 

On Selim ’s eye he fiercely gazed 
That eye letuin’d him glance ior 
glance, 

And proudly to his site’s was raised. 

Till Giaifli’b quail’d and shrunk 
askance— 

And why— he felt, but durst not tell. 
“Much I misdoubt this wayward boy 
Will one day woik me moie annoy 
I never loved him from his birth, 

And— but his arm is little worth. 

And scarcely in tlie chase could cope 
With timid fawn or antelope. 

Far less would venture into strife 
V^ere man contends for fame and 
hfe- 

I would not trust that look or tone 
No— nor the blood so near my own. 

That blood— he hath not heard— ti(» 
more- 
l’ll watch him closer than before 


He IS an Arab to my ^^ighl,’ 

Or Christian crouching in the fight— 
But hark*— I hear Zuleika ’s voice, 
Like Houns’ hymn it meets mine ear: 
She is the oftspiing ot my choice; 

Oh! more than e/’n her mother deni, 
150 wtjjIj hU iq hope, and nought to fear— 
My Pen * ever w*elcome here ! 

Sweet, a<* the desert fountain’s waw 
To lips just cool’d in time to saic— 
Such to my longing sight ait thou 
i56 Nor can they waft to Mecca’s shiine 
More thanks foi life, than 1 foi thine. 
Who blest thy birth and bless thee 
now.’’ 

Fan, as the first that fell of womankind,* 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent 
smiling, 

ibO AVIiose image then was stamp’d upon 1 mm 
mind— 

But once beguil’d— and ever inoic he 
gulling , 

Dazzling, as that, oh* too tiansc(‘ndni1 
\ iMon 

To Sorrow’s phauiom-peopled slunibei 
given, 

When heart meets Iieait again in dienni'^ 
Elysian, 

And paints the lost on Earth ie\i\i*(l 
in Heaven, 

Soft, as the memory of buried love , 

Puie, as the prayer wliicli Childhood 
wafts above, 

Was she— the daughter of that nide old 
Chief, 

Who met the maid with tears— but not 
of gnef. 

170 hath not pioved how feebly words 
essay 

To fix one spark of Beauty’s lieavenl} 
rayt 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight. 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart 
confess 

The might, the majesty of Loieliue**s? 

Such was Zuleika, such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmaik’d by her 
alone— 

The light of lo\e, the puiity of giace, 

The mind, the Music breathing from her 
face, 

ISO Tlie heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole. 

And oh* that eye was in itself a Soul! 

*Thc Arabs arc more dosplRp<l b\ the Tarks 
than an* the OhriKtlanM 

^Ev(* Hon ftmeHlM, 3 
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Her graceful arms in meekncbs bending 
Across her gently-budding breast; 

At one kind woid those arms extending 
IK To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and carest, 
Zuleika came— and Oiaffir felt 
His purpose half within him melt : 
Not that against her fancied weal 
His heart though htem could ever feel , 
Affection chain’d her to that heart, 
Ambition toie tlie links apart. 

^'Zuleika' child oi gentlencsb* 

How dear this very dav must tell, 
ms When I forget my own distress, 

In losing what 1 love so well, 

To bid thee with another dwell 
Anotliei * and a bravei man 
Was never seen in battle’s ^an 
200 '\y0 Moslem leck not much of blood. 

But yet Uie line oi ('uiasinan 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stciod 
Fust oi the Inild Tiniaiiot baiuK^ 
That won and well can keep their lands 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bev f)srlou 
Ills yeais need s<‘aice a thought enipk»> . 
I would not lin\c thee wed a bo> 

And thou shalt hcue a noble dovei 
And his and inv united pnwei 
Will laugh to sfoin the dcnth-finnan,* 
Which others tremble but to sean. 

And teach the messenger what fate 
The bearer of such boon may i^ait 
215 And now thou know ’st thy f athei 's 
will 

All that tbv sc\ hath need to know 
*Twas mine to teach obedience still— 
The wav to love, thy loid nia> 
show ’* 

In silence bow'd the virgin's head, 

2K And it hei eye was fill'd with teais 
That stifled teeling dare not shed, 

And changed her cheek from pale to red. 
And red to pale, as though hei eais 
Those winged words like anws sped, 
22 ® What could such be but maiden feat's*’ 
So bright the tear in Beauty's eve. 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry; 

So sweet the blush of Bashfulness, 

Even Pity scarce can wish i1 less! 

*20 Wliaie'ei it was the sire forgot; 

Or if lemember'd, mark’d it not, 
Thrice clapp’d his hands, and call’d his 
steetl, 

» One of the prtmps of of Tnrkev 
t li 0 feudal cavalrv ® death-warrant 


Resign’d his gem-adorned chibouque,' 
And mountmg featly^ for the mead, 
With Maugrabee* and Mamaluke,* 
His way amid his Delis^ took. 

To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jeneed.* 

The Kiblar^ only and his Moors 
21U Watch well the Haram’s mas^ doors. 

Ills head was leant upon his hand, 

His eye look ’d o’er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles; 

2^5 Hut yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 

Nor even his Pacha’s turban ’d band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter. 
Carcenng cleave the folded felt, 

With sable stroke right sharply dealt . 
250 Hor mark ’d the javelm-dartmg crowd 
Nor heaid their Ollahs® wild and loud— 
He thought but of old Giaffir’s daugh- 
ter' 

No woid from Selim’s bosom broke. 
One sigh Zuleika ’s thought bespoke 
Still gazed he tbioiigh &e lattice grate. 
Pale, mute, and mournfully sedate 
To him Zuleika’® eye was tuim’d, 

But little fnnn his aspect leam’d* 
Equal her gnef, yet not the same; 

260 Her heart confess’d a gentler flame* 
But vet that heart, alarm’d or weak. 
She knew not why, forbade to speak 
Yet s]ieak she must— but when essay? 
*'How stiange he thus should tinii 
awa\ ' 

2 K Xot thus vre e’ei before haAC met , 

Nor thus shall be our paiting yet.” 
Thrice paced she slowly through the 
room. 

And watch’d his eye— it still was fix ’d 
She snatch’d the urn whei'ein was 
mix 'd 

The Pei Man Atar-gul’s peifume,® 

And sprinkled all its odors o’er 
The pictured roof and marble floor: 

The diops, that through his glittenng 
vest 

The playful girl’s appeal address’d, 

2 ^*» Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 

As if that breast were marble too 
‘ ‘ What, sullen vet ? it mu®t not he— 

kind of Tiiiki®li * rnvalrvnion ^ho be 
pipe ffin the action 

■nimbly " \ kind of lavelin 

■ Mnorivli meiceunile^t ' The head of the black 
* \ body of soldiers n eunnehs 

ernited from ■battle-cries 

•nttai of roses 
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Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee!” 

She saw in enrions order set 
The fairest flowers of eastern land— 
”He loved them once; may touch them 

If^^erM Znleika’s hand.” 

The childish thon^^t was hardly 
breathed 

Before the rose was pluck’d and 
wreathed; 

The next fond moment saw her seat 


280 


Her faiiy form at Selim’s feet: 

”This rose to calm my brother’s cares *** 
A message from the bulbul^ bears; 

It sap tonight he will prolong 
For Alim’s ear bis sweetest song; 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 

He’ll try for once a stram more glad, 

With some faint hope his alter’d lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away 


‘^What! not receive my foolish flower t 
Nay then I am indeed unblest* 

On me can thus thy forehead lower? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee 
best? 

Oh, Selim dear* oh, more than dearest* 
Say, 18 it me thou hat’st or fearest? 

Come, lay thy head upon my breast, *50 
i^d I will kiss thee into rest. 

Since words of mine, and songs must 
fail, 

Ev’n from my fabled nightingale. 

*** I knew our sire at times was stem. 

But this from thee had yet to learn : 

Too well I know he loves thee not , *** 

But is Zuleika’s love forgot? 

Ah! deem I right? the Pacha’s plan— 

210 kinsman ^y of Carasman 

Perhaps may prove some foe of thine 
If BO, I swear by Mecca’s shnne,— 

If shnnes that ne’er approach allow 
To woman’s step admit her vow,— 

Without thy free consent, command, 

The Sultan should not have my hand ! 

Think ’st thou that I could bear to *** 
part 

With thee, and learn to halve my 
heart? 

Ah ! were I sever’d from thy side, 

*** Wbeie were thy friend— and who my 
guide? 

Tears have not seen. Time shall not see. 

The hour that tears my soul from thee: 
Ev'n Azrael, from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must, *?* 
*** That parts all else, diall doom forever 
Our hearts to undivided dust!” 


He lived— he breathed— he moved— ho 
felt; 

He rais^ the maid from where she 
knelt; 

His trance was gone— his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness 
dwelt, 

"WiXtk thoughts that bum— in rays that 
melt. 

As the stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willows, 

When it rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows, 

As the bolt bursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 

A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 

A lion roused by heedless hound, 

A tyrant waked to sudden stnf c 
By graze of ill-directed knife. 

Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, display’d. 
And all, before lepress’d, betray’d: 
”Now thou art mine, forever mine. 

With life to keep, and scarce with life 
resign; 

Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, 
Though sworn by one, hath bound us 
both. 

Yes, fondly, wisely hast thou done , 
That vow hath saved more heads than 
one: 

But blench not thou— thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me tlian tenderness . 
I would not wrong the slenderest hair 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures buried far 
Withm the caves of Istakar 
This morning clouds upon me lower’d, 
Reproaches on my head were shower’d, 
And Giaffir almost call’d me coward* 
Now I have motive to be brave; 

The son of his neglected slave, 

Nay, start not, ’twas the term he gave. 
May show, though little apt to vaunt, 

A heart his words nor de^ can daunt. 
Hia son, indeed !— yet, thanks to thee, 
Perchance I am, at least shall be; 

But let our phghted secret vow 
Be only known to us as now. 

I know the wretch who dares demand 
From Giafllr thy reluctant hand ; 

More lU-got wealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselim’s^ control: 

Was he not bred in Egripo? 

A viler race let Israel riiow ! 

But let that pass— to none be told 


’The Tnrklfih nightingale. 


< A gnvmor, next In rank to a Paiha 
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Our oath; the rest shall time unfold. 

To me and mine leave Osman 
I’ve partisans for peril’s day : 

Thmk not 1 am what 1 appear, 

I’ve arms, and friends, and vengeance 
near.” 

” Think not thou art what thou appear- 
est! 

My Selim, thou art sadly changed : 

This mom I saw thee gentlest, dearest , 

But now thou’rt from thyself es- 
tranged. 

My love thou surely knew’st before. 

It ne’er was less, nor can be moie. 

To see th^, hear thee, near thee stay. 

And Kate the night I know not 
why, 

Sa\e that we meet not but by day , 

With thee to live, with thee to die, 

I dare not to my hope deny: 

Thy cheek, thine eves, thy lips to kiss, 

Like this— and this— no more than this, 
For, Allah * sure thy lips are flame 
What fever in thy veins is flushing f ^5® 
My own have nearly caught the same. 

At least I feel my cheek, too, bln<di- 
ing 

To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 466 
Or stand with smiles unmunuuiing by. 
And lighten half thy poverty , 

Do all but close thy dying eye, 

For that I could not live to tiy^. 

To these alone my thoughts aspire* 

More can I dot or thou requiiet 
But, Selim, thou must ansiiei why 460 
We need so much of iiiysteij t 
The cause I cannot dream nor tell. 

But lie it, since thou say ’bt ’tis well , 

Yet what thou mean’st by ^ aims’ and 
‘friends,’ 

Beycmd my weaker sense extends. 46‘’i 
I meant that Giafllr should ha^c henid 
The very vow I plighted thee, 

His wrath would not revoke niy woid 
But surely he would lea\e me fiee 
fan this fond wish seem strange in 470 
me, 

To be what 1 ha\e e\er beent 
What other hath Ziileika seen 
From simple cliildhood’s earliest hourt 
What other can she seek to see 
Than thee, companion of her bower. 

The partner of her infancy f 
These cherish’d thoughts with life 
begun, 

Say, why must I no more avowY 
What change is wrought to make me 
shun 


The truth; my pnde, and thme till 
nowf 

To meet the gaze of stranger’s ^es 
Our law, our creed, our God denies. 
Nor shall one wandermg thought of 
mme 

At such, our Piophet’s will, repine* 

No I happier made by that decree, 

He left me all in leaving thee. 

Deep were my anguish, thus compell’d 
To wed with one 1 ne’er beheld 
This wherefore should I not reveal t 
Why wilt thou urge me to coneealY 
I know the Pacha’s haughty mood 
To thee hath never bod^ good ; 

And he so often storms at nou^t, 
Allah* forbid that e’er he ought! 

And why 1 know not, but withm 
My heart concealment weighs like sin. 

If then such secrecy be enme. 

And such it feels while luribng here; 
Oh, Selim ! tell me yet in time, 

Nor leave me thus to thoughts of fear. 
Ah ! yonder see the Tchocadar,’ 

My father leaves the mimic war, 

I tiemhle now to meet his eye— 

Say, Sehm, canst thou tell me why Y” 

“Zuleika— to thy tower’s retreat 
Betake thee— Giallir I can greet. 

And now with him I fam must prate 
Of flmians,* imposts, levies, state 
There’s fearful news from Danube’s 
hanks. 

Our Vizier* nobly Huns his ranks, 

For which the Giaour^ may gi\e him 
thanks ! 

Our Sultan hath a shorter way 
Such costly triumph to refiay. 

But, mark me, when the twilight drum 
Hath warn’d the troops to food and 
sleep, 

Unto thy cell will Sehm come 
Then softly from tlie Harain cieep 
Wheie we may wander by the deep: 
Our garden batilemeiits are steep, 
Nor these will rash iiitinder climb 
To list oui woids, 01 stmt our time, 

And if he doth, I want not steel 
Which some lin\e felt, and moie may 
feel. 

Then shalt thou learn of Sehm more 
Than thou hast heaid 01 thought be- 
fore: 


*Aa altcndsLt who precedes a man of au- 
thority 

* royal decrees . . 

* V title of vartouR high ofllcialK In Moham- 
medan countriea, especially of the chief 
miniatera of state. 

* A term applied to all peraona not of the Xfo 

hammedan faith, eapc^ally Chrtatlana. 
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Trust me, Zuleika— fear not me* 

*75 Thou know'st I hold a Haram key 
‘^Fear thee, my Selim * ne'er till now 

Did word like this " 

''Delay not thou; 

I keep the key— and Haroun's gfuard 
Have some, and hope of more rewaid 
480 Tonight, Zuleika, thou shalt hear 
My tale, inv pin pose, and my feai 
T am not, loio* what T appear." 


Canto the Second 

The winds aie high on Helle's wave. 

As on that night of stoimy water 
When Love, who sent, foigot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave. 

The lonely hope of Sestos' daughtei ' 
Oh I when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking loam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him 
home, 

^0 And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, foibade to go, 
He could not see, he would not hear, 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear, 

His eye but saw that light of love, 

15 The only star it hail 'd above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero's song, 

"Ye waves, divide not lovers long*"— 
That tale is old, but love anew 
May nen'e young hearts to plo^e as 
true 


2® The winds are high, and Helle’s tide 
j^lls darkly heaving to tlie main , 
And Night’s descendmg shadows hide 
That held with blood bedew’d in vain, 
The desert of old Pnam’s pnde, 

2'* The tombs, sole relics of his reign, 
All— save immortal di earns that could be- 
guile 

The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle! 

Oh * yet— for there my steps have been , 
These feet have press’d the sacred 
shore, 

30 These limbs that buoyant wave hath 
boine®— 

Minstrel* with thee to muse, to mourn. 
To trace again those fields of yoie, 
Believing eveiy hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero’s ashes, 


^ Hero, a native of the city of Seetoii. A rrfer 
ence to the c1aBRl(Al story oj. Hero and Lwn 
der, told by Ovid (Iferrtkiefj 1^19) and 

•Byron 'swam arroRR the Hellenont to 
nomer'B urc of the adj^ive 
or bonndlcRH. Bee Byron’B Don Jnnn» 2, 105 
and n 1 <p BAD. 


33 And that around the undoubted scene 
Thine own "broad Hellespont" still 
dashes, 

Be long my lot! and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denymg thee ! 


The night hath closed on Helle’s stream, 
Nor yet hath iisen on Ida’s hill 
That moon, which shone on his high 
theme . 

No wamor chides her peaceful beam, 
But conscious shepheidb bless it still 
Then fioclts aie grazing on the mound 
Of him^ who felt the Dai dan’s arrow 
That mighty heap of gathoi 'd ground 
Which Ammon \ son^ ran pioudlv lound. 
By nations raised, by monaichs ciown ’d, 
Is now a lone and nameless baiiow * 
Within— tliy dwelling-place how nai- 
row* 

Without— can only strangers bienthe 
The name of him that was beneath 
Dust long outlasts the stoned stone. 
But thou— thy veiy^ dust is gone* 


S5 


65 


70 


75 


Late, late tonight will Dian cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s 
fear, 

Till then— no beacon on the cliff 


May shape the couise of struggling 
skiff. 

The scatter’d lights that skirt the ba}. 
All, one by one, have died away , 

The onl}' laniii of this lone hour 
Is glimmeiing in Zuleika ’b towei. 

Yes* theie is light in that lone chamber. 
And o’ei her silken ottoman*’ 

Are thrown the fragrant beads of 
amber,* 

O’er which her faiiy fingers ran. 
Near these, with emerald rays beset, 
(IIow could she thus that gem foigetf) 
Her mothei 's bainted amulet, 

Wheieon engraved the Koorsee text, 
Could smooth this life, and win the 
next , 

And by hei coinboloio* lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes. 

And many a bright emblazon’d rhyme 
Bv Pei Sian sc*nbes ledeem’d fiom time. 
And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 
Keclmes hei now neglected lute, 


^ AchincB, whom Paris, the Trojan, wounded In 
the heel with an arrow and then killed 
•Alexander, who ran naked to the tomb of 
Achilla after placing a garland upon It and 
nnolnting hlmBClf oil See Plutarch s 
Life of Alemander, 10 
•stuffed Heat without a back 
* “W^n rubb^, the aml>or Ik RUBceptlblo of n 
Jfble bijSn h **“*‘*^’ dlBagreo- 

■A TnrkNh rosary 
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Aud ruuud her lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom flowers m urns of China’s mould , 
90 xhe nchest work of Iran’s loom, 

And Sheeiaz’ tribute of perfume. 

All that can eye or sense deliglit 
x\re gather’d in that goifsenu'- loom 
But yet it hath an air of gloom 
She, ol this Pen cell the spntc. 

What doth she hence, and on so rude a 
night f 

Wrapt in the darkest sable vest. 

Which none save noblest Moslem 
weui, 

To au.iid from winds oi lieaxcn the 
bieast 

99 Ab hea\en itself to Selim deal. 

With cautious bteps the thicket threud- 

And stalling oft, as thioiigh the glade 
The gust its hollow iiioaning made. 

Till on the smoothei pathw^ay t leading, 
90 Moie flee hei timid bosom beat. 

The maid )uii sued hei silent guide , 
And though Iiei tenor urged wtreal, 
How could slie (|im hei Selim’s side^ 
How teaeh hei tender lips to chide t 

100 They leacli’d at length a giotto. hewn 
By natiiie, hut eiilaiged by ait, 

Wheie olt lici lute she wont to tune, 
And ott hei Kotaii coniiM npiut, 

And oft m >outliful reieric 
I9r> She di earn ’ll what Paiadise niighi be 
Wheie woman’s paited soul shall go 
Hei Piophet had disdain’d to show 
Hut Selim’s mansion was secuie, 

Nor deem ’d rhe, eould he long endui c 
^*9 Ills bower in otlier worlds of bliss 
Without her, most beloved in this* 

Oh* who so dear wutli him could dw*ell? 
What Hoiiii soothe limi hall so wellY 

Since last she Msilcd the spot 
Some change seem’d wi ought within 
the giot 

It might he only that the night 
Disguised things seen bv beltei light* 
That brazen lamp but diinl> threw 
A lav of no celestial hue, 

190 ]}||t iti a nook within the cell 

Her eye on strangei objects fell 
Thei*e'aims woie piled, not such as wield 
The tuiban’d Delis m the field. 

But binnds of foieign blade and hilt. 

1*9 And one was red— perchance with guilt ! 
Ah * how* w’lthout can blood be spilt? 

i««The Kofan allots nt leant a third of Paradise 
to welMiehaved w omen **— Byron 


A cup too on the board was set 
That did not seem to hold sherbet. 
What may thig mean? she turn’d to see 
130 jj^i. Selim— ‘*Oh! can this be he?” 

His loU* of piidc was thrown abide, 

11 1 *^ blow no high-erowni ’d turban 
boi e. 

But in its btead a bliawl of red, 
Wreathed hghtly round, his temples 
wore* 

i**^ That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem, 

No longei glittoi ’d at his waibt, 

Wheie* pistols iniddoin’d wei'e braced. 
And from his belt a sabre swung, 

^^9 And fiom his shoulder hwisely hung 
The cloak of white, the thin capote' 
That dec'ks tlic wandeiiiig Candiote,- 
Beneath— his gj>lden plated vest 
(Mnng like a einiass to his bieast. 

The gieaxes liolow* his knee that wound 
With Mhei*v scales weie sheathed and 
bound 

But weie it not that high command 
S|)ake 111 Ills eye, and tone, and hand. 

All that a caieless eje eould see 
i"*** In him w'os some voung (Sahong^ ® 

said I w*as not what I seem’d. 

And now thon sec»’st mv w’onls were 
true. 

1 lune a tale thou hast not dream ’d. 

It sooth— its tintli must others rue 
My ston* now ’tweie vain to hide, 

1 must not st»e thee Osman’s bnde. 

Blit had not thine own lips declared 
How mneh of that young heait I sliaied, 
r eould not, must not, ^et have shown 
160 The daikci soeiet of my ow’n 

In this 1 s]>eak not now of love. 

That, let time, liuth, and peril prove* 
But fiist— Oh* ne^el wed another- 
/iileika* I am not thy hi other*” 

i6’i ‘*Oh* not my brother*— yet unsay — 
God* am I left alone on earth 
To mourn— T daie not curse— the dav 
That saw mv solitary birth • 

Oh * thon wilt lo\e me now no more’ 

**^9 My sinking heart forboded ill ; 

But know me all I was liefore, 

Thy sister— friend— Zul^ika still 
Thon led’st me heie perchance to kill 
If thou hast cause for vengeance, see ' 
1*^9 My breast is otTer’d- take thy fill* 

Far better with the dead to be 

lA kind of long outer * Cretan 

garment >TtirklMh <nillor 
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Than live thus nothing now to thee! Nor last nor least in high command, 

Perhaps far worse, for now I know Each brother led a separate band; 

Why Oiaffir always seem’d thy foe; They gave their horse-tails^ to the wind. 

And 1, alas! am Qiaffir’s child, And mustering in Sophia’s plam 

For whom thou wert contemn ’d, reviled. Their tents were pith’d, their post 

If not thy sister— wouldst thou save assign’d; 

My life, oh ! bid me be thy slave ! ” To one, alas ! assign ’d in vain ! 

What ne^ of words! Hie deadly bowl, 
^'My slave, Zuleika !— nay, I’m thine: By Oiaffir’s order drugged and given, 

But, gentle love, this transport calm. With venom subtle as his soul. 

Thy lot shall yet be link’d with mine; Dismiss’d Abdallah’s hence to heaven. 

1 swear it by our Prophet’s shnne, Reclined and feveriiHi in the bath, 

And be that thought thy sorrow’s He, when the hunter’s sport was up, 

balm. But little deem’d a brother’s wrath 

So may the Koran verse display’d To quench his thirst had such a cup 

Upon Its steel direct my blade, The bowl a bribed attendant bore , 

In danger’s hour to guard us both, He drank one draught, nor needed 

As 1 preserve that awful oath * more ! 

The name m which thy heart hath pnded If thou my tale, Zuleika, doubt, 

Must change ; but, my Zuleika, know. Call Haroun— he can tell it out. 

That tie is widen’d, not divided. 

Although thy sire’s my deadliest foe ^’The deed once done, and Paswan’s 
My father was to Giaffir all feud 

That Selim late was deem’d to thee In part suppress’d, though ne’er sub- 

That brother wrought a brother’s fall, dued. 

But spared, at least, my infancy; Abdallah’s Pachalick* was gain’d:— 

And lull’d with me a vain deceit Thou know’st not what in our Divan 


That yet a bke return may meet. 

He rear’d me, not with tender help, 

But like the nephew of a Cam ; 

He watch’d me like a lion’s whelp. 

That gnaws and yet may break bis 
chain. 

My father’s blood in every vem 
Is bmling; but for thy dear sake 
No present vengeance will I take ; 

Though here I must no more remam 
But first, beloved Zuleika ! hear 
How Oiaffir wrought this deed of fear. 

^*How first their strife to rancor grew, 

If love or envy made them foes. 

It matters bttle if I knew, 2*5 

In fiery spirits, slights, though few 
And thoughtless, will disturb repose. 

In war Abdallah’s arm was strong. 
Remember’d yet in Bosniac song. 

And Paswan’s rebel hordes attest 
How bttle love they bore such guest* 

His death is all I need relate, 

The stem effect of Oiaffir’s hate; 

And how my birth disclosed to me, 
Whate’er braide it makes, hath made 
me free. 

When Paswan, after years of strife, 

At last for power, but first for life. 

In Widdin’s walls too proudly sate, 

Our Pachas rallied round the state; 


Can wealth procure for worse than 
man— 

Abdallah’s honors were obtain’d— 
By him a brother’s murder stain’d; 
’Tis true, the purchase nearly drain’d 
His ill got treasure, soon replaced. 
Wouldst question whence T Survey the 
waste. 

And ask the squalid peasant how 
His gams repay his broiling brow!— 
Why me the stem usurper spared, 

Why thus with me his palace shared, 

I know not. Shame, regret, remorse. 
And bttle fear from infant’s force; 
Besides, adoption as a son 
By him whom Heaven accorded none. 
Or some unknown cabal, caprice, 
Preserved me thus,— but not in peace* 
He cannot curb his haughty mood, 

Nor I forgive a father’s blo^. 

Within thy father’s house are foes; 
Not all who break his bread are true : 
To these should I my birth disclose. 

His days, his very hours were few : 
They only want a heart to lead, 

A hand to point them to the deed. 

But Haroun only knows, or knew, 

This tale, whose elose is almost nigh: 
He in Abdallah’s palace grew, 

> A horse tell Is the standard of a Pasha. 

*The terrltoTT anvmed b? a Pasha 
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And held that post in his Serai^ 

*80 Which holds he here— he saw him die : 

But what could smgle slavery dof 
Avenge his lord t alas! too late, 

Or save his son from such a fatet 
He chose the last, and when elate 
>88 With foes subdued, or friends be- 
tray'd, 

Proud Oiaffir in high tnumph sate, 

He led roe helpless to his gate. 

And not in vain it seems essay’d 
To save the life for which he pray'd 
*90 The knowledge of my hirth secured 

From all and each, but most from me; 
Thus Oiaffir 's safety was msured. >^9 
Removed he too from Roumelie 
To this our Asiatic side, 

>99 Par from our seats by Danube's tide, 

With none but Haioun, who retains 
Such knowledge— and that Nubian feels 346 
A tyrant's secrets are but chains, 

From which the captive gladly steals, 

300 tins and more to me reveals. 

Such still to guilt just Alla sends— 

Slaves, tools, accomplices— no friends* 350 


"All this, Zuleika, harshly sounds; 

But harsher still my tale must be * 

80S Howe 'er my tongue thy softness wounds, 
Yet I must prove all truth to thee. 

I saw thee start this garb to see. 

Yet IS it one I oft have worn. 

And long must wear: this Galiong^e, 
310 To whom thy plighted vow is sworn. 

Is leader of those pirate hordes. 
Whose laws and hves are on their 
swords; 

To hear whose desolating tale 
Would make thy waning cheek moie 
pale: 

316 Those arms thou see'st my band ha^e 
brought, 

Tlie hands that wield are not remote. 
This cup too for the rugged knaves 
Is fill'd— once quaff'd, they ne’ei re- 
^e: 

Our Prophet might forgive the slaves; 
*39 They're only infidels m wine 


"What could I bel Proscnhcd at *79 
home. 

And taunted to a wish to roam , 

And listless left— for Oiaffir 's feai 
Denied the courser and the spear— 

•36 Though oft— Oh, Mahomet ! how oft !— 

In full Divan the despot scoff'd, 376 

As if mi/ weak unwilling hand 
Refused the bridle or the brand : 

^ harem 


He ever went to war alone, 

And pent me here untried— unknown; 
To Haroun's care with women left, 

By hope unblest, of fame bereft, 

While thou— whose softness long en- 
dear'd. 

Though it unmann'd me, still had 
cheer'd— 

To Brusa’s walls for safety sent, 
Awaited 'st Uieie the field's event. 
Haroun, who saw my spirit pining 
Beneath inaction's sluggish yoke. 

His captive, though with dread resign- 

My thraldom for a season broke. 

On promise to return before 
The day when Oiaffir 's charge was o'er. 
'Tis \am— my tongue cannot impart 
My almost drunkenness of heart. 

When first this liberated ^e 
Sim'ey'd Earth, Ocean, Sun, and Sky, 
As if my spint pierced them through, 
And all their inmost wonders knew 1 
One word alone can paint to thee 
That moie than feeling— I was Free* 
E'en for thy presence ceased to pine, 
The World— nay. Heaven itself was 
mme! 

"The shallop of a trusty Moor 
Convey'd me from this idle shore; 

I long'd to see the isles that gem 
Old Ocean 's purple diadem ; 

1 sought by turns, and saw them all, 
But when and where 1 join'd the 
crew. 

With whom I'm pledged to rise or fall, 
When all that we design to do 
Is done, 'twill then be time more meet 
To tell thee, when the tale's coinjilete. 

" 'Tis true, they aie a lawless bioml. 
But rough in foini, noi mild m mood; 
And e\ei 7 cieed, and e\eiy laee, 

With them hath found- may find a 
place; 

But open speech, and leady hand. 
Obedience to their diief 's command, 

A soul for every eutei prise, 

Tliat ne\'er sees with teiror's eye*^, 
Fnendship for eadi, and faith to all. 
And vengeance vow'd for those n* 
fall. 

Have made them fitting instruments 
For more than ev'n my own mtents. 
And some— and I have studied all 
Distingnidi'd from the vulgar rank. 
But chiefiy to my council call 
The wi^om of the cautious Frank— 
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And some to higher thoughts aspire, 

>80 The last of I^mbro’s patnots there 
Anticipated freedom share; 

And oft around the cavern fire 
On \isionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs^ from their fate. 
>83 So let them ease their hearts with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne’er knew, 
I have a lo\ e fur freedom too. 

Ay ! let me like the ocean-Patnarch i*oam. 
Or only know on land the Tartar’s home’ 
.190 ]^y tpnt on shore, ray galley on the sea, 
Are more than cities and serais to me : 
Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desert, or before the gale, 
Boimd where thou wilt, my barb’® or 
glide, my prow ’ 

But be the star that guides the wandeiei, 
thou’ 

Thou, my Zuleika, sliare and bless my 
bark; 

The dove of peace and piomisc to mine 
ark’* 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds ot 
strife, 

Be thou the rambow to the stoinis of liti ’ 
400 The evening beam that smiles the eh»uds 
away, 

And tints tomorrow with prophetic in> ’ 
Blest— as the Muezzin’s stiaiii fr<mi Me<- 
ca ’s wall 

To pilgnms pure and prostrate at his call , 
Soft— as the melody of youthful days, 

405 xhat steals the trembling tear of speech- 
less praise, 

Dear— as his native song to exile’s eaib. 
Shall sound each tone thy long-loved ^ol^e 
endears 

For thee in those bnght isles is built a 
bower 

Blooming as Aden^ in its eailiest hour 
A thousand swords, with Selim’s heail 
and hand. 

Wait— wave— defend— destroy— at thy 
command I 

Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side. 

The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bnde 
The llaram ’s languid years of listless ease 
Are well lesign’d for caies— for joys like 
these 

Not blind to fate, I see, where’er I roie, 
Unnumber’d penis— but one only love’ 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast 
repay, 

1 Those who pay the capitation tax levied upon 
male unbefievers ^ ^ . 

■Barbary horse (noted fc>r speed and endur- 
ance) 

» See GetieniB, 8 11. 

* The Mohanuneflan t»*'™*1’*“* 


Though fortune frown, or falser friends 
betray. 

4» How dear the dream in darkest hours of 

Should all be changed, to find thee faith- 
ful still I 

Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, firmly 
shown , 

To thee be Selim’s tender as thme own. 
To soothe each sorrow, share m each de- 
light, 

425 Blend every thought, do all— but disunite! 
Once fiee, ’tis mme our horde again to 
guide, 

Fnendb to each other, foes to aught be- 
side : 

Yet there we follow but ihe bent assign’d 
By fatal Nature to man’s wainng kind 

4S0 Mark! where his carnage and his con- 
quests cease ’ 

He makes a solitude, and calls it— peace’ 
T, like the rest, must use my skill or 
stieugth, 

Hut ask no land beyond my sabre’s length 
P(mer sways but by division— her resoun^e 

M6 The lilessi^d alternative of fitiud or force’ 
Oms 1)6 the last, in time deceit ma> come 
When cities cage us in a social home 
There ev’n thy soul might eir— how oft 
the heart 

Coiruptiou shakes which peril could not 
pait ' 

440 And liioman, more than man, when death 
or woe. 

Or e\en Disgiace, would lay her Io^el 
Imv, 

Sunk in the lap of Luxuiy will shame— 
Away suspicion’— not Zuleika ’s name’ 
But life 18 hazard at the best , and hcie 

’45 No more remains in vim, and much to 
fear: 

Yes, fear’ the doubt, the diead of losing 
thee, 

By Osman’s power, and GiaiBr’s stem 
decree 

That dread shall vanish with the favoring 
gale. 

Which Love tonight hath promised to my 
sail' 

450 No dangei daunts the pair his smile hath 
blest. 

Their steps still roving, but their henits 
at rest. 

With thee all toils are sweet, each clime 
hath charms; 

Earth- sea alike— our world within our 
arms! 

Ay— let the loud winds whistle o’er the 
deck. 
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So that those anus cling clober lound my 

neck: ^oo 

The deepest muimur of this lip shall be. 

No sigh for safety, but a prayer for theel 
The war of elements no fears impait 
To Love, whose deadliest bane is human 
Art: 

460 Xhete he the only rocks our conitie can 
check; 

Here moments menace— tit crc are years of 
wreck! 

But hence ye thoughts that nse in Hor- 
ror’s shape* 

Tins hour bestows, or ever bars escape 
Few words remain of mine my tale to 
close, 

*65 Of thine but one to waft us from our foes. 
Yea— foes— to me will Giaffir’s hate de- 
cline? 

And is not Osman, who would part us, 
thine t 


470 


476 


480 


485 


490 


^‘Hib head and faitli fiom doubt and 
death 

Ketum’d in time my guard to save, 
Few heard, none told, that o’er the 
wave 

From isle to ible I io\ed the 

And since, though paited fnmi ni> band 

Too seldom now I leav^ the land, 

No deed lhe\ ^e done, nor deed shall do, **25 
Ere 1 have heard and doom ’d it too : 

T form the plan, decree the spoil, 

’Tis fit I oftener sliare the toil 
But now too long I’ve held thme ear, 

Tune pieshcb, floats my baik, and here 
We leave behind but hate and fear 
Tomorrow Osman with his tram ^ 
Amves— tonight must break thy chain * 
And wouldst thou save that hnught} 
Bey,- 

Perchance hts life who ga\e thee 
thine,- ‘^*5 

With me this hoiii away— awu} * 

But yet, though thou ait plighted 
mine, 

Wouldst thou leeall thy willing vow. 
Appall’d by tiutlis imparted now. 

Here lest I— not to see thee i^ed 
Blit be that peril on my head*” 


Zuleika, mute and motionless. 
Stood like that st.itiip of distiess 
When, her last hope foi-ever gone, 
TTie mother harden’d into stone - 
*•5 All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niob6. 

But ere her lip, or even her eye. 
Essay’d to speak, or look reply, 


Beneath the garden’s wicket porch 
Far flash’d on high a biasing torch * 
Another— and another— and another— 
”OhI fly— no more— yet now my moie 
than brother!” 

Far, wide, through every thicket spi'end 
The fearful h^ts are gleaming red , 
Nor these alone— for each light hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand 
They part, pursue, retnni, and wheel 
With searehmg flambeau,^ shining steel, 
And last of all, his sabre wavmg, 

Stem Oiafflr in his fuxy raving * 

And now almost they touch the cave— 

Oh * must that grot be Selim ’s grave? 

Dauntless he stood—” ’Tis come— soon 
past— 

One kiss, Zuleika— ’ti& my last 
But yet my band not far from shoie 
Mav hear this signal, see the flash , 

Yet now too few— the attempt were rash 
No matter— yet one effort more ” 
Forth to the ea\em mouth he stept, 

His pistol’s echo rang on high, 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumb’d her breast and 
ej'e*— 

”Th€y hear me not, or if they ply 
Tlieir oais, ’tis but to see me die, 

That sound hath dinwn my foes moie 
nigh 

Then forth my fatlier’s scimitar, 

Thou ne’er hast seen less equal war* 
Farewell, Zuleika *— sin eet * retire : 

Yet stay within— heie linger safe. 

At thee his rage will only chafe 
Stir not- lest even to thee perehaiiee 
Some emng blade or ball should glance. 
Fcai ’st thou for him?— may I cxpiie 
If in this stnfe I seek thy sire* 

No— though by him that poison pour’d; 
No— though again he call me coward * 
But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 

No— as each crest save hts may feel!” 

One bound he made, and gain’d the 
sand: 

A heady at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasping head, a quivering tiunk 
Another falls— but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes; 

From right to left his path he ckft. 
And almost met the meeting wave 
His boat appears — not five oars’ 
length— 

1 flnmtDj; torch 
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575 


580 


685 


590 


596 


His eomrades atrain with desperate 
streng^th— 

Oh I arethey^t in timetosavef 
His feet the foremost breakers lave; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 

Their sabres glitter through the spray; 
Wet— wild— unwearied to the strand 
Th^ struggle- now thoy toueh the land ! 
They come- ’tis but to add to slaugii- 
ter- 

His heart’s best blood is on the water. 

Escaped from diot, unbarm ’d by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed its force to feel, 
Had Selim won, betray’d, beset, 

To where the strand and billows met; 
There as his last step left the land— 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand— 
Ah ! wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his eye but sought in vainf 
That pause, that fatal gaze he took, 
Hath doom’d his death, or fix’d his 
chain. 

Sad proof, in peril and in pain, 

How late will lover’s hope remain * 

His back was to the dashing spray ; 
Behind, but close, his eomrades lay, 
When, at the instant, hiss’d the ball— 
^'So may the foes of Oiaffir falP” 
Whose voice is heard! whose carbine 
rang! 

Whose bullet through the night-air sane:. 
Too nearly, deadly aim’d to errf 
’Tis thine— Abdallah’s murderer! 

The father slowly rued thy hate. 

The son hath found a quicker fate 
Fast from his breast the blood is bub- 
bling, 

The whiteness of the sea-foam troub- 
ling— 

If aught his lips essay’d to groan, 

The rushing billows dioked the tone* 

Horn slowly rolls the clouds away; 

Few trophies of the fight are there 
The shouts that ebook the midnight-bay 
Are silent; but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear, 

And fragments of each shiver’d brand; 
Steps stamp’d; and dash’d into the 
sand 

The prmt of many a struggling band 
May there be mark’d ; nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarless boat; 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where Gbelving to the deep 
There lies a white capote I 
’Tis rent in twain— one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain; 


But wfaere is he who wore! 

Ye! who would o’er his relics weep, 
Gk>, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigaeum’s steep 
And cast on Lemnos’ shore: 

The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay, 

^ As shaken on his restless pillow, 

His head heaves with the heaving bil- 
low; 

That hand, whose motion is not life, 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife, 
Flung by the tossing tide on high. 

Then levell’d with the wave— 

What recks it, though that corse shall 
lie 

Within a living grave! 

The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb’d the meaner worm, 
•^5 The only heart, the only eye 

Had bled or wept to see him die. 

Had seen those scatter’d limbs com- 
posed, 

And mourn’d above his turban-stone, 
That heart hath burst— that eye was 
closed— 

*2® Yea- closed before his own * 

By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail ! 

And woman’s eye is wet— man’s cheek is 
pale** 

Zuleika* last of Giaflir’s race, 

Thy destined lord is come too late : 

He sees not— ne’er shall see thy face! 
Can he not hear 

The loud Wul-wulleh^ warn his distant 
ear! 

Thy handmaids weeping at the gate. 
The Koran-chanters of the hymn of 
fate. 

The silent sla\ee with folded arms that 
wait, 

Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the 
gale. 

Tell him thy tale * 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ! 

That fearful moment when be left the 
cave 

636 Xhy (jhjjj . 

He was thy hope— thy joy— thy love— 
thine all, 

And that last thought on him thou couldst 
not save 
Sufficed to kill; 

Burst forth in one wild cry— and all was 
still. 

Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin 
grave! 

^The death song of the Turkish women. 
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Ah I happy I but of life to lose the wont ! 

That gnef— -though deep— though fatal— 
was thy first! 

Thnce happy ne’er to feel nor fear the 
force 

Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, 
remorse! 

And, oh ! that pang where moie than mad- 
ness lies! 

The woim that will not sleep- and iie\ei 
dies; 

Thought of the gloomy day and glia««tly 
night, 

That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes 
the light, 

That winds around, and tears the quiver- 
ing heart! 

Ah! wherefore not consume it— and de- 
part! 

Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief* 
Vainly thou heap’st the dust upon thy 
head, 

Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost 
spread • 

By that same hand Abdallah— Selim 
bled. 

855 jjow let it tear thy beard in idle giief • 

Thy pride of heart, thy bnde for Osman’s 
bed, 

She, whom thy sultan had but seen to wed, 

Thy daughter’s dead* 

Hope of thine age, thy twilight ’s 
lonely beam, 

660 The star hath set that shone on Helle’s ^ 
stream. ™ 

What quench’d its ray f— the blood that 
thou hast shed! 

Hark * to the burned question of Despaii * 

*’Where is my child?”— an Echo an- 
swers— ’’Where t” 

Within the place of thousand tombs 
666 If hat sdiinc beneath, while daik abo\e 
The sad but living cypress blooms 
And withers not, ihon^ti branch and leaf 
Are stamp’d with an eternal gnet. 

Like early unrequited Love, 

One spot exists, which ever blooms, 

Ev’n in that deadly grove— 

A smgle rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale • 

It looks as planted by Despair— 

**76 So white— so faint— the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 

And yet, though storms and blight 
assail. 

And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem— in 780 
vain— 


Tomorrow sees it bloom agam : 

The stalk some spint ^ntly rears, 

And waters inth celestial tears; 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower. 
Which mocks the tempest ’i» uitheiing 
hour, 

And buds unshelter’d by a bower; 

Nor droops though Spiing refuse her 
shower, 

Noi WOOS the summer beam : 

To it the livelong night there smgs 
A bud unbeeii— but not remote: 
IiiMsible hiB airy wings, 

But soft as haip that Houn strings 
His long entrancing note! 

It were the bulbul , but his throat, 
Though mournful, pours noi such a 
strain* 

For th^ who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve, 

As if th^ lov^ in vain ! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 
’Tis sorrow so unmi\ ’d with dread. 
They scarce can bear the mom to break 
That melancholy spell. 

And longer yet would w’eep and wake, 
He sings so wild and well ! 

But when the day-blush bursts from 
high 

Expires that magic melody. 

And some have been who could believe, 
(So fondly youthful dreams deceive. 

Yet harsh be they that blame,) 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and pliable its sound 
Into Zuleika ’s name 
’Tis from hei cypress summit heard. 
That melts in air the liquid word * 

’Tis from her lowly \iigin earth 
That white lose takes its tender birth. 
Theie late was laid a marble stone; 

Eve saw it placed— the Morrow gone! 

It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep-fix ’d pillar to the shore; 

For thei'e, as Helle’s legends tell, 

Next mom ’twas found where Selim 
fell; 

T^ash ’d by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier gra\e: 

And there by night, reclined, ’tis said, 
Is seen a ghastly turban ’d head : 

And hence extended by the billow, 

’Tis named the ’’FSrate-phantom’s 
pillow!” 

Where first it lay that mourning 
flower 

Hath flourish’d; floiirisheth this 
hour. 
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Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale; 
As weepmg Beauty’s ^eek at Sorrow’s 
tale! 

ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPABTE 
1814 

’Tis done— but yesterday a king! 

And aim'd with kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thing 
So abject— yet alive! 
s Is this the man of thousand thrones. 

VHio strew ’d our earth with hostile bones. 
And can he thus survive f 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star,' 
Nor man nor field hath fallen so fni 

Ill-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee? 

By garing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught 'st the rest to see 
With might unquestion’d,— power to 
save,— 

Thine only gift hath been the gra\e. 

To those that worshipp’d thee. 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition ’s less than littleness * 

Thanks for that lesson— It will tench 
2® To after-wainors more, 

Than high Philosophy can preach 
And vainly preach’d before 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

25 That led them t(» adore 

Those Pagod things* of sabre sway 
With fronts of brass, and feet of claj 

The triumph and the vanity. 

The rapture of the stnfe- 
30 The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life, 

The sword, the sceptic, and that Bwa> 
\^ich man seem ’d made but to ohe> , 
Wherewith renown was nfe— 

35 All quell’d 1— Dark Spirit^ what must be 
The madness of thy memoiy » 


He who of old would rend the oak 
Dream ’d not of the rebound 
Chain ’d by the trunk he vainly broke— 
Alone— how look’d he round? 

50 Thou, m the sternness of thy strength, 

An equal deed hast done at length, 

And daiker fate hast found-* 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey; 

But thou must eat thy heart away ' 

The Roman,* when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Thiew down the dagger— dared depart. 

In savage grandeur, home— 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
00 Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom I 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld abandon ’d power 

The Spaniaid,^ when the lust of sway 
00 Had lost its quickenmg spell, 

Cast Clowns for rosanes away, 

An empire for a cell, 

A stnct accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 

* " His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had he neither known 
A bigot’s shnne— nor despot’s throne. 

But thou- from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 

Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung. 

All Evil Spirit as thou art. 

It IS enough to gneve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung; 

00 To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean; 

And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ' 

And inonarchs bow’d the trembling limb, 
3^ And thank’d him for a throne! 

Fair Freedom I we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 


The desolatur desolate ! 

The victor overthrown ’ 

The arbiter of others’ fate 
to A suppliant for his own ! 

Is it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly cope? 

Or dread of death alone? 

To die a prince— or live a slave— 

4B Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 

* Lucifer See iMatah, 14 12 
> Molh 


* Milo, a famouB Greek athlete (Clth cent DC), 

who la aaM to have been eaten by wolven 
while hU hands were causht In the cleft of 
a tree which he had tried to pull apart flee 
Valerius MaxlmuR's Factomm et Dieiorum 
MemoraUUum, IX, 12, 2, 9 

* After Napoleon abdicated the throne on April 

||>^^814, he waa banivhed to the leland of 

* Bulla, the great Roman general, who made 

himbelf dictator, revensefi hlmaelf on his 
foea, and then. In the height of hie power 
J[T0 B r ), retire<1 to private life. 

* rharles V, Kins of Bpafn and Emperor of the 

Holv Roman Empire, who abdicated bla 
throne In 15S6, and spent the rest of his 
life In a monaMterv 
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Oh i ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
^ A brighter name to lure mankind I 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 

Nor written thus m vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain . 

If thou hadst died as honor d]e«i, 

Some new Napoleon might ai ise, 

To shame the world again— 

But who would soar the solar height, 

To set m such a starless night 7 

100 Weigh’d in the balance, hero dust 
Ts V lie as vuigai clay , 

Thy scnlch. Mortality * are jiiM 
To all that pass away 
But yet methniight the Ining uieat 
Some higher sparks should an mini e, 

To dazzle and dismay 
Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make 
mirth 

Of these, the conquerors of the eaith 


Life will not long confine 
That spirit pour’d so widely forth— 

186 go long ob^’d— so little worth! 

Oi, like the thief of file ftoin lieaien,^ 
Wilt thou withstand the chock 7 
And share with him, the unforgiveii, 

His vulture and his rock* 

140 Foredoom’d by God— by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy worrt, 
The veiy Fiend ’s arch mock ,= 

He in his fall preserved his pride. 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ^ 

146 There was a day— there was an hour. 
While earth was Gaul’s— Gaul thine 
When that imnieasui able po\\ei 
Unsated to lesign 
Had been an act of puiei fame 
loO Than gntheis lound Marengo’s name, 
And gilded tliy decline, 

Thiough the long twilight of all time, 
Despite some passing clouds of cnme 


And she, proud Austria’s mournful iiower, 
110 Thy still imperial biidc,^ 

How bears her bieast the tortunng hour 7 
Still clings she to thy sale 7 
Must she too bend, must she too shaie 
Thy late repentance, long despair. 

Thou thioneless homicide 7 
If still she loves thee, hoaid that aem,— 
’Tis worth th^ vanish ’d diadem ^ 

Then haste thee to thy sullen isle. 

And gaze uiion the sea , 

18® That element ina> meet thy smile— 

It ne’ei i\as luled by thee* 

Or trace with thine ail idle hand 
In loileiina mood upon the sand 
That Eailh is now as free* 

That ("oi mth ’s pedagogue- hath now 
Tranbferi ’d his by-word to thy biow. 


Thou Timoni * in his captive’s cage* 
What thoughts ivill there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prison’d ingef 
180 Blit one— ‘‘The world was mine*" 
Unless, like he of Babylon, ‘ 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 


1 Marin LniiNn, danghtor of Franrln T, Em- 
peror of Austria (1804-85) 

SDlonyslua the Younger, who opeiieil a school 
for boys at Corinth (844 n. C ) after he waa 
banlahod from Syracuae 
* Napoleon is likened to Timur (Tamerlane), 
thr Mongolian conqueror, who in 1402 de- 
feated and captured Bajaaet I, Sultan of 
Turkov, and is said to have carried him about 
in an iron cage See kfarlowe'a Tambarlafnc 
the Great, IV, 2 , also Rowe's Tamertane 
« Nehuchadneixar, King of Babvlon (004-601 
B r ) lie was Insane for seven yoanu See 
Dnnith 4. 


^ But thou f 01 sooth must be n king, 

**'*'* And d(»u the puiple vest, 

As if that foolish lobe could wring 
Remcmbiance fioni thy bieast 
Wlieie IS that faded gaiuient? wheie 
The gewgaws thou wei t fond to wear, 

***** The stni, the suing,** the ciest^ 

Vain fnmaid child of empne* say. 

Are all thy playf lungs snatched away 7 

Wheie may the weaned eye impose 
When gazing on the Great , 

166 Where neither eniilty glory glows, 

Nor desi>icable state 7 
Yes— one— the first— the last- the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

AVhom env'y dated not hate, 

Bequeath ’d the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there was but one * 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY4 
i8i4 1815 

She walks in beauty, hke the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of daik and bright 
Meet in her asj^ct and her eyes * 

’* Thus mellow 'd to that tender light 
WTiich heaven to gaudy day denies 


> ProincthouK 

3 A reference to the alor? that Ninpoleon was 
ongagtHl in an unworthv lo\e affair at the 
time of hla abdication 8ee Othello, IV, 1, 09. 
*The chain of enameled cagleH 
«l4idy Wllmot Horton, whom Byron had aeen 
at a hall, attired In mourning with apanglea 
on her dress 
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One shade the more, one ray the lessi 
Had half impaired the nameless gnuse 
Which waves m every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling- 
place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

IS The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ' 

OH! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY'S 
BLOOMi 
IBlJk 1815 

Oh! matdi’d away in beauty’s bloom. 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb , 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
s And the wild cypress’ wave in tender 
gloom: 

And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a 
dream, 

And lingering pause and lightly tread; 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturb’d 
the dead ! 

Away ! we know that tears are vain, 

^at death nor heeds nor hears distress* 
Will this unteach us to complam f 
Or make one mourner weep the lessf 
^ And thou~who tell ’st me to forget. 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

MY BOUL IS DABK 
1814 1816 

My soul is dark— Oh ! quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear;’ 

And let thy gentle fingers fiing 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 

* If in this heart a hope be dear. 

That sound shall charm it forth agam : 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

’Twill fiow, and cease to bum my brain. 

But bid the strain be wild and deep, 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 

> It ba« been iramliea that tbia poem refera to 
the QDldeDtlSed Tbjna. Bee Bjrron'a To 
Thprga 

■Tbe cypreaa la an emblem of monmlng. It la 
a common tree In gravey a rda 
*Bee Macpberaon'a oin« Moral (p 92a. 82) 
Byron waa a great admirer of the (bialanlr 
poema 


I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst; 

For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 

And ach’d in sleepless silence long; 
And now ’tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once— or yield to song. 

BONG OF 8AUL BEFORE HIS LAST 
BATTLEi 

2815 1816 

Warriors and chiefs! should the diaft or 
the sword 

Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the eorse, though a king’s, m 
your path: 

Bury your steel m the bosoms of Gath ! 

^ Thou who art bearing my buckler and 
bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away 
from the foe, 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy 
feet! 

Mine be the doom which th^ dared not to 
meet. 

Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 
Bright is the diadem, boundless tbe sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits ns 
to&yl 

HEROD’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE 

2816 1816 

Ob, Mariamne * now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is 
bleeding; 

Revenge is lost m agony. 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 

^ Ob, Mariamne! wheie art thouf 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading; 
Ah! could ’st thou— thou would ’st pardon 
now. 

Though Heaven were to my prayer un- 
heeding. 

And is die dead T— and did they dare 
Obey my frengy’s jealous ravingf 
My wrath but doom’d my own despair; 
The sword that smote her’s o’er me 
waving.— 

But thou art eold, my murder’d love! 

And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above. 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 

She’s gone, who shared my diadem; 

She sunk, with her my joys entombing; 
1 Bnc / ffamneJ, 81 
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1 swept that flower from Judah’s slew, 

^ Whose leaves for me alone were bloom- 
ing; 

And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 
This bosom’s desolation dooiumg, 

And I have earn’d those tortures well, 
Which unconsumed are still consuming* 

THE DESTRUCTION OF 
BENNACHEBIBi 
iSiJ isiG 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold, 

And hiB cohorts were gleaming m puipie 
and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like 
stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 

^ Like the leaves of the forest when summer 
IS green, 

That host with their banners at sunset 
weie seen . 

lake the leaves of the forest when antuinn 
hath blown, 

That host on the niormw lay wither’d and 
strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings 
on the blast, 

Ayd breathed iii the face of the foe as he 
pass’d; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for- 
ever grew still* 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath 
of hiR pride, 

IB And the foam of his gasping lay white on 
the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-heating 
surf. 

And there lay the nder distorted and )iale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on 
his mail . 

And the tents were all silent, the banners 
alone, 

•• The lances unlifted, the tnimpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asbur are loud in 
their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of 
Baal; 

1 Bee S Kingn, 18-10 


And the might ot the Gentile, unsmote by 
the sword. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord! 

STANZAS FOB MUSIC 

1815 1810 

'There’s not a joy the woild can give like 
that it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought ilecdiiu*s 
in feeling’s dull decay, 

’Tis not on youth ’s smooth cheek the blush 
alone, which fades so last, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself be past. ^ 

B Then the few whose s))int& float above the 
wreck of happiness 

\re driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean 
ol excess 

The magnet of their course is gone, or 
only points m \ain 

The shore to which their shivei ’d sail shall 
ne\ei stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like 
death itself comes down , 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it daie 
not dream its own , 

That liea\’y chill has frozen o’er the foun- 
tain of our tears, 

And though the eve may sparkle still, ’tis 
w’here the ice appears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, 
and mirth distract the breast, 

Through midnight hours that yield no 
more their former hope of rest , 

IB ’Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin'd 
turret wreath, 

All green and wildly fresli without, but 
worn and gray beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt,— or be what 
1 have been, 

Or w’eep as I could once ha\e wept o’er 
many a vanish’d seeiie. 

As spniigs 111 deserts found seem sweet, 
all brackish though they be, 

2® So, midst the withei 'd waste of life, those 
tears would flow' to me 

FARE THEE WELL* 

1816 1816 

**Alas * tbev had boon frlonds In youth ; 

Rut wbisperlna tongues can poison truth, 
.\nd constanrv live«i In roalms nboro , 

\nd life is thornv , and youth Is vain . 

\nd to be wroth with one we love 
Poth work like madnesa In the brain 
• • a • • 

* Addremed to Byron*s wife, shortly after their 
separation. 
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But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They atood aloof, the icara remaining 
Like cUfls which had been rent Mnnoer , 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been " 
— COLBBIDGB'S OhrUtOhel' 


Fare thee well I and if forever, 

Still forever, fare thee well. 

Even though unforgiving, ne\ei 
’Oamst &ee shall my heart rebel 

B Would that breast were bared before Ihee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know agam 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
10 Every inmost thought could i^ow ! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
’Twas not well to spurn it so 

Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

^0 Even its praises must offend thee. 
Founded on another’s woe* 


Though my many faults defaced me. 
Could no other ami be found, 

Tlian the one which once embraced me, 
20 Xo mflict a cureless wound f 


Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
Rut by sudden wrench, believe not 
Heaits can thus be tom away 


Still thine own its life retainetb. 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is— that we no more may meet 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead. 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wakes ns from a widow’d bed 

And when thou wouldst solace gather. 
When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say ‘^Father’” = 
Though his care she must foregol * 

When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless 
thee 

Think of him tliy love had blew’d I 


>LIimi 408-18 ; 410-26 (p. 847). ^ 

*Ladv BTron kept Byron's relntloiMhlp con> 
era led from their dfluirhter Ada 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me 

Ail my faults perchance thou knowest, 
All my madness none can know; 

All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
WiUier, yet with ihee they go 

Every feelmg hath been shaken ; 
r>0 Pride, which not a world could bow. 
Bows to thee— by thee forsaken. 

Even my soul forsakes me now * 

But ’tis done— all words are idle- 
Words from me are vainer still, 

But the thoughtB we cannot bndle 
Foice then way without the will 

Fare thee well I thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie, 

Sear’d m heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC 
J816 1S16 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
Witli a magic like thee, 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

^ When, as if its sound were causing « 
The charmed ocean ’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming* 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her blight chain o’er the deep; 
Whose breast is gently heaving, 

As an infant ’s asleep * 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee; 

IB With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


SONNET ON CHILLON 
1816 1816 

Eternal Spirit of the ofaainleaa IHnd! 

Biightest in dungeons. Liberty! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can 
bind; 

B And when thy sons to fetters aie con- 
sign’d— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom. 

Their country conquers with their martyr- 
dom. 
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And Freedom’s tame finds wmgs on eveiy 
wmd. 

ChiUonl thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar— for ’twas trod, 
Until hiH very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if ttiy cold pavement were a sod, 
By BonnuardI May none those marks 
efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God 

THE PRISONER OP CHILLON 
1816 1816 

My hair is gny^ but not with years. 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men ’s have grown from sudden fears 
^ My hmbs are Iww’d, though not with toil. 
But 1 listed with a vile repose. 

For they liaie been a duiigeou’h spoil. 

And mine has been the fate ot thoM* 

To ulioni the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d— forbidden faie 
But thib was for my father’s faith 
I buffer’d chains and com ted death , 

That father perish ’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake . 

IB And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-plai^e , 

We were 8e\’en— who now are one. 

Six in youtli, and one in age, 

Finish’d as they had begun, 

20 Pioud of Persecution’s rage, 

One in fire, and two in field. 

Their belief with blood have seal ’d. 

Dying as their father died. 

For the Gk>d their foes denitnl , 

2B Three were m a dungeon cast. 

Of whom this wreck is left the last 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould. 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. 

There are seven colnimis, mas^ and giav, 
•B Dim with a dull imprison’d lay, 

A siinlieam which hath lost its way, 

And through the cie^^ice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left , 
Freeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a niarsli ’s meteor lamp • 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain , 

Tliat iron is a cankenng thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 

^ With marks that will not wear awa>, 

Till I have done with this new day. 

'Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 

1 Byron dtM, In a note, the camni of T«iido\li(i 
Sfom (1451-1608) and otheiN 


Fur years— 1 cannot count them o’er, 

^ 1 lort their long and heavy score, 

'When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay bvmg by his side. 

They cham’d us each to a column stone, 
And we were three— yet, each alone , 

BO could not move a single pace, 

We could not see cadi other’s lace, 

But with that pale aud li\ud light 
That made us sti angers in our sight: 

And thus together— yet apait, 

BB Fetter’d in ^nd, but join’d in heart, 
’Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
BO With some new hope, oi legend old, 

Or song heroically bold , 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreaiy tone, 

An echo of the dungeon btone, 

A grating sound, not full and free 
As they of yore iieie wont to be 
It might be fanev, hut to me 
They never sounded like our own 

I was the eldest of the three, 

"0 And to uphold aud cheer the rest 
1 ought to do— and did my best; 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, wliom my father loved. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven— 

For him my soul was sorely moved , 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bird in such a nest , 

For he was beautiful as day 

(When day was beautiful io me 
As to young eagles being free) — 

A polar dav, which will not see 
A sunset till its sumniei ’s gone, 

Its sleepless suinmei of long liglit. 

The snow-clad offspnng of the sun • 

And thus he was as pine and bnglit. 
And in his natural spiiit guy, 

With leaf 8 for nought but others’ 

And then they fin\i ’d like luountaiii nils, 

BB TTnless he could assuage the woe 
'Wliich he abhorr’d to \iew below 

The other was as jmie of mind. 

But fonn’d to eombai with his kind; 
Strong 111 his fiame, and of a mood 
BB 'Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy:— but not in chams to pine: 
His spint wither’d with their clan^ 

I saw it silently decline— 
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Aud Bu perchance in Rooth did mine * 
Rut yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those rehcs of a home so dear, 
fie was a himter of the hills, 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf; 
105 To him his dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d feet the worst of ill& 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls 
A thousand feet in depth below, 

Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

110 Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon’s snowy-white battlement, 
Whidi round about the ware mthials 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made— and like a hving gTB\e 
110 Below the surface of the lake' 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay , 

We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d , 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
120 Wash through the bars when winds were 
high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rook hath rock’d. 

And I have felt it shake, unshock’d. 
Because I could have smiled to sec 
i2'> The death that would have set me free 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food , 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 

130 Yor we were used to hunters’ fare, 

And for the hke had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
186 Have moisten ’d many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Lake bnites within an iron den , 

But what were these to us or himf 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain ’s hide 
But why delay the truth t— he died 
146 X and could not hold his head. 

Nor reach his dying hand— nor dead,— 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died— and they unlock’d his chain, 

160 And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 

^The CnnKPon in not below the rarfare of the 
lake 


Might shine— it was a foolish thought, 
166 But then withm my biain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I mig^t have spared my idle prayer— 
Th^ coldly langfa’d, and laid him there 
160 flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love, 

His empty cham above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting innnumentj 

But he, the favorite and the flower, 

166 Most cheiish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fan face, 

The infant love of all his ra(*e. 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom 1 sought 
170 To hoard my hfe, that his might be 
IjOsb wretched now, and one day free , 
He, too, who yet had held nntired 
A spirit natural or mspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
175 Was wither’d on the stalk awa\ 

Oh, Ood* it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take ^ nm 
In any shape, in any mood * 

I’ve seen it rusliing foith in bloinl, 

180 i>ve seen it on the breaking o<«ean 
Stnve with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its diead. 

But these were horrors— this mas w(»e 
160 Unmix’d with such— but suie and shw 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 

So softly worn, so sweetly u'eak. 

So tearless, yet so tender— kind. 

And griei^ed for those he left behind , 
i**6 With all the while a cheek whosc» bloom 
Was as a mockeiy of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk am ay 
As a departing rainbow’s ray;' 

An eye of most transparent light, 

1^0 That almost made the dungeon bnght, 
And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

200 TCor I was sunk in silence— lok 
In this last los^ of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More shiwly drawn, grew less and less ' 
366 T listen’d, W I could not hear; 

1 call’d, for 1 was wild with fear; 

I knew ’t was hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I call’d, and thought I heard a Round- 
el 6 I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush’d to him:— T found him not, 
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I only stirrM in this black spot, 

I only lived, I only drew 

The aoenraed breath of dungeon-dew ; 

-16 The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the etenial brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

220 My bn»thers— both had ceased to breathe • 
1 took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas f my own was full as chill ; 

1 had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that I was still alive— 

226 A fiantic ieeling, when wc know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope— but faith, 

220 And that forbade a selfish death. 

What next befell me then and theic 
I know not uell— I ne\erknew, 

First came the loss of light, and an. 

And then of daikiiess too 
r had no thought, no feeling— nunc , 
Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And w’as, scarce conscious wdiat I wist, 

As hhmbless crags within the mist ; 

For all hliiiik, and bleak, and giay , 

2 <o It was not night, it was not day^ , 

It was not e\ en the dungeon-light, 
hateful to 1113 * llea^'y sight. 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixeilnesh- without a place; 

“45 Theie ^\oie no star^, no earth, no time. 

No check, no change, no good, no cnine— 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Winch neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

260 Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless* 

A light bloke in upon iny brain,— 

It was the enrol of a bird , 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The hueetest song ear ever heard, 

2'»6 And mine uas thankful till my eyes 
Ban o^prwith the glad surpnse, 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degiees came back 
200 My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before; 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

2®® But thiough the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A loiely biid, with azure wings. 


And song that said a thousand thmgs, 

270 And seem ’d to say them all for me ! 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more. 

It seem’d like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate, 

276 And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon ’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if il late weie fiee, 

280 Or bi oke it s cage to pen*h on mine. 

But knowing w^ell captivity. 

Sweet biid I I could not wisli for thme ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise; 

285 For— Heaven forgive tliat thonglit * the 
while 

Which made me both to weep and smile— 
I someliines deem ’d that it might be 
My bi other’s soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it flew, 

200 And then ’tiias nioital— well 1 knew, 

For he would never thns ha\e flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone,— 
liOiie— as the corse within its shrond. 
Lone— as a solitaiy cloud, 

2'^'» A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That bath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

100 A kind of change came in mv fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know* not what had made them so, 

Thev weie 111111 cd to sights of woe, 

But so it was’—iiiy broken ebniii 
305 With links unfasten’d did remain. 

And it was libeiiy to stride 
Along iny cell fioin side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwait. 

And ti*ead it over eveiy part; 

270 And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun. 

A\oiding only, as I trod. 

My brothers’ graves without a sod, 

For if I tbougbt with heedless tiend 
276 ivijy step pnifnned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush’d licait fell blind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape, 

320 por X had buried ong^and all 

Who loved me in d human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth lie 
A wider prison unto me: 

No child, no sire, no kin had I, 
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No partner lu my miaery ; 

I thought of thisi and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made mo mad; 
But 1 was curious to ascend 
To my barr’d wmdows, and to bend 
330 Once moie, upon the mountains high, 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them— and tli^ were the same, 

They were not dianged like me in frame; 
^ I saw their thousand years of snow 
33o On high— their wide long lake below, 

And &e blue Rhone m fullest flow ; 

T heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channel! ’d rock and broken hush ; 

1 saw the white-wall ’d distant town,^ 

And whiter sails go skimming down: 

And then there was a little isle, 

Which in my veiy face did smile, 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breese. 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers 
growing, 

350 Of gentle breath and hue 
The flsb swam by the castle wall. 

And they seem ’d joyous each and all , 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
355 As then to me he seem’d to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And I felt troubled— and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again, 

360 xbe darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as in a new-dug grave. 

Closing o’er one we sought to save,— 

^d yet my glmice, too much opprest, 

366 Had almost need of such a rest. 

It might be months, or years, or days— 

I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And clear them of their dreaiy mote; 
370 At last men came to set me free; 

I ask’d not why, and reek’d not where. 
It was at length the same to me. 

Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I leam’d to love despair. 

378 And thus when they appear’d at last. 

And all my bonds aside were east, 

These heafvy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage— and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

* VnintlMlT*' 


380 To tear me from a second home : 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonbght play, 
And why should I feel less th^ thqyf 
38u nH mmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of eac^ race. 

Had power to kill— yet, strange to tell ! 
In quiet we had leam’d to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

330 So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are:— even I 
Regam ’d my freedom with a sigh. 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTA 
1810 1816 

Thou^ the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined. 
Thy soft heart tefusi^ to discover 
1%e faults which so many could find 
8 Though thy soul with my grief was ac- 
quainted. 

It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love which my spirit ha& painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 
^6 The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thine; 

And when winds are at war with the 
ocean, 

As the breasts I believed in with me, 

^ If their billows excite an emotion. 

It is that th^ bear me from thee. 

Though the rock of my last hope is 
shiver’d. 

And its fragmeiitb aie sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
36 To pain— it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me 
They may crui^, but they riiall not 
contemn; 

They may torture, but shall not subdue 
me; 

’Tis of thee that I think— not of them. 

38 Though human, tliou didst not deceive 
me. 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake. 
Though loved, thou forborest to grie\*o 
me. 

Though slander’d, thou never couldst 
shake; 

Though trusted, Ihrm didst not disclaim 
me, 


^Thrmighont all hla domestic troubles, Brron 
was Torally supported by bis sister Aususts 
See ChllOr IfoioW** Hlpt image, TTT, BMC (p 
511) 
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Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, ^twas not to defame 
me. 

Nor, mute, that the world might belie 

Yet 1 blame not the world, nor despiee it, 
Nor the war of the many with one, 

Tf my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’Twas folly not sooner to shun : 

And if dearly that eiror hath cost me, 
Aud more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me. 

It could not depiive me of thee. 

Fiom the wieek of the past, which hath 
pensh M, 

Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most 
cherish ’d 

Deserved to be dearest of all* 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which s|>eaks to my spirit of thee 

EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA 
jaX6 1880 

My sister! my sweet sister* if a name 
Dearer and purer weie, it should be 
thme, 

Mountains and seas divide us, but I 
claim 

No tears, but tenderness to answer 
mine : 

^ Go where I will, to me thou art tlie 
same— 

A loved legiet which I would not re- 
sign 

Tliere yet are two things in my des- 
tiny, - 

A world to roam through, and a home 
with thee. 

The first were nothing— had I still the 
last, 

It were the haven of my happiness; 

But other claims and other ties thou 
hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them 
less 

A strange doom is thy fathei ’s son ’v, 
and past 

Recalling, as it lies beyond rediesc. 
Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate 
of yore,— 

He had no rest at sea,^ nor I on shore. 

1 Admiral John Byron (1728-86), who was atld 
to have cnconntered a storm on every voyase 
He was known to the atllora as “Fonlweathor 
Jnck •• 


If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In o^er elements, and on the rocks 
Of penis, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly 
shocks, 

The fault was mine, not do 1 seek to 
screen 

My errors with defensive paiadox, 

I have been cunning in mine over- 
throw. 

The caieful pilot of my piopei^ woe 

25 Mine were my faults, and mine be their 
reward 

My whole life ivas a contest, since the 
day 

That gave me being, gave me that which 
marr’d 

The gift,— a fate, or will, that w*alk’d 
astray; 

And I at times have found the stiugale 
hard. 

And thought of shaking .off my bonds 
of clay 

But now I fam would for a time sur- 
vive, 

If but to what next can well anno. 

Kingdoms and empires in my little day 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old " 
•"5 And when I look on this, the petty 
spray 

Of my own years of trouble, which ha^e 
roll’d 

Like a wild bay of breakers, molts 
away 

Somethmg— I know not what — does 
still uphold 

A spirit of slight patience,— not in > 8111 , 

Even for its own sake, do wre purchase 
pain. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me,— or perhaps a cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur,— 
Periiaps a kinder clime, or purer air 
^5 (For even to this may change of soul 
refer, 

And with light armor we may learn to 
bear). 

Have taught me a strange quiet, which 
was not 

The chief companion of a calmer lot 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 
^ In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, 
and brooks, 


* own 
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Which do remember me of where I 
dwelt 

Ere my young mind was sacrificed to 
boolm, 

Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their 
looks; 

And even at moments I could think I 
see 

Some living thmg to love— but none like 
thee. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which 
create 

A fund for contemplation to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial dale; 

But somethmg worthier do such sceneb 
inspire : 

Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most 
desire. 

And, above all, a lake 1 can behold^ 
livelier, nnt dearer, than our own of old.* 

Oh that thou wert but with me!— but 
I grow 

The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The sohtude, which I have vaunted so, 
Has lost its praise in this but one re- 
gret; 

There may be others which I less may 
show ,— 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb m my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 

I did remind thee of our own dear lake, 
By the old hall which may be mine no 
more 

Ijcman’s is fair; but think not I for- 
sake 

The sweet rcineinbi ance of a dearer 
shore : 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory 
make, 

Ere that oi thou can fade these eyes 
before; 

Though, like all things which I have 
loved, they are 

Resign ’d f ore^ er, or divided far. 

The world is all before me, I but ask^ 
Of Nature that with which she will 
comply— 

It is but in her summer’s sun to bask. 
To mingle with the quiet of her Ay, 

&Lake Leman (Geneva). 

*T1ie lake of Newstead Abbey For a desciip 
tlon of It. «nr J>on /won, XilT *^7 


To see her gentle face without a made, 

And never gaze on it with lipathy. 

She was my early friend, and now 
shall be 

My sister— till I look again on thee. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one; 

^ And that I would not;— for at lengA 
I see 

Such scenes as those wherein my life 
begun. 

The earliest— even the only paths for 
me; 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to 
shun, 

I had been better than I now can be; 

The passions which have tom me would 
have slept; 

I had not suffer’d, and thou hadst not 
wept. 

With false Ambition what had I to do Y 

Little with Love, and least of all with 
Fame; 

And yet they came unsought, and with 
me grew. 

And made me all which they can make 
—a name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all IS over— I am one the more 

To baffled millions which have gone be- 
fore. 

105 And for the future, this world’s future 
may 

From me demand but little of my care, 

I have outlived my«ielf by many a day, 

Having survived so many things Aat 
were; 

My years have been no slumber, but 
the prey 

110 Of ceaseless vigils; for I had the Aare 

Of life which might have fill’d a cen- 
tury. 

Before its fourth in time had pass’d me 
by. 

And for the remnant which may be to 
come 

I am content; and for the past I feel 

115 Not thankless,— for within the crowded 
sum 

Of struggles, happiness at times would 
steal; 

And for the present, I would not be- 
numb 

My feelings further —Nor Aall I con- 
ceal 
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That with all thia 1 still can look 
around. 

And worship Nature with a thought pro- 
found. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy 
heart 

T know myself secure, as thou in mine. 

We were and are— I am, even as thou 
art — 

Beings who ne’er each other can re- 
sign ; 

It 18 the same, together or a))art, 

From life’s commencement to its slow 
decline 

We are entwined— let death come slow 
or faot, 

The tie which hound the first endures the 
last » 


DARKNESS 

181G 1810 

I had a dream, which was not all a dream 
The blight sun was extinguish’d, and 
the stai's 

Did wander darkling in the eternal sjiace, 
Kavle<^s, and pathless, and the icy earth 
5 Swung blind and blackening in the moon- 
less ail , 

Mom came and went— and came, and 
brouglit no day. 

And men forgot their jiassions in the 
dread 

Of this their desolation, and all heaits 
Were chill’d into a selfish prayer foi 
light - 

And they did live by watchfiivs— and the 
thrones. 

The palaces of ci owned kings— the huts. 
The habitations of all things wdiich dw^oll. 
Were burnt for beacons; cities were 
consumed. 

And men were gather’d round their blar- 
ing homes 

To look (mce more into each other’s face. 
Happy were those who dw’clt within the 
e>'e 

Of thClx olcanos, and their mountain-torch 
A feaifiil hope was all the world con- 
tain ’d ; 

Forests were set on fire— but hour by 
hour 

200 They fell and faded— and the crackling 
trunks 

Extinguish’d with a crash— and all was 
black. 

The brows of inoii by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
Tbe flashes fell n]>oii them; some lav dowrn 
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20 And hid their ^es and wept, and some 
did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, 
and smiled; 

And others burned to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d 
up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

20 The pall of a past world , and then agam 
With cuises cast them down upon the 
dust, 

And gnash’d their teetli and howl’d: the 
wild birds shnek’d 

And, terrified, did finttei on the ground. 
And flap their useless wungs, the wildest 
brutes 

20 raiiie Iniiic and tremulous; and vipers 
craw'l ’d 

And twined themselves among the luiilii- 
tude, 

Hissing, but stingless— they weie slain for 
food! 

And War, which for a moment was no 
more, 

Did glut himself again —a meal was 
bought 

*0 With blood, and each sale sullenly apart 
Gorging himself m gloom no love was 
left; 

All earth was but one thought— and 'that 
was death 

Immediate and inglorious; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails— men 

^0 Dieil, and their bones were tombless as 
their flesh; 

The meagre bv the meagre were devour’d. 
Even dogs assail’d their masteis, all save 
one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and 
kept 

The biixls and beaMs and famish’d men 
at bay, 

Till hunger clung thenij or the dnipping 
dead 

Lnreil their lank jaws, himself sought 
out no ffKid, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick decollate cry, licking the hand 
Which answei’d not with a caress— he 
died. 

25 The ciowd was famish’d by degrees; but 
two 

Of an enormous city did sun’ive, 

And thev were enemies- they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place. 

Where had been hea]i’d a mass of holy 
things 

20 For an unholy usage; they raked up, 
them up (Bco M^rhrth, V. 5, 40 ) 
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And shivering scraped with their cold 
skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery; then th^ lifted up 

65 Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other’s aspects— saw, and shriek’d, 

and died— 

Even of their mutual hideousncss they 
died, 

Unknowmg who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The world 
was void, 

*^6 The populous and the powerful was a 
lump 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, 
lifeless— 

A lump of death— a chaos of hard clay. 
The nvers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirr’d within their silent 
depths; 

^6 Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea. 
And their masts fell down piecemeal . as 
they dropp’d 

They slept on the abyss without a surge— 
The waves were dead; the tides weie in 
their grave, 

The Moon, their mistress, had expired be- 
fore; 

66 The winds were wither’d in the stagnant 

air, 

And the clouds xierish’d; Darkness had 
no need 

Of aid from them— She was the Universe 

PHOMETHBUS 
i8i6 1816 

Titan I to whose immortal erjres 
The sufferings of mortality, 

Seen in their sad reality, 

Were not as things that gods despise; 

6 What was thy pity’s recompense? 

A silent suffering, and mtense. 

The rock, the vulture, and the chain. 

All that the proud can feel of pain, 

The agony they do not show, 

^6 The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks but m its loneliness. 

And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is echoless. 

^6 Titan I to thee the strife was given^ 
Between the suffering and the will,^ 
Which torture where they cannot kill, 
And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

*6 The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 


The thmgs it may annihilate, 

Refused thee even the bobn to die; 

The wretched gift eternity 
25 YfsB thine— and thou hast borne it well.^ 
All that the Thunderer^ wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack; 

The fate thou didst so well foresee, 

SO But would not to appease him tell;* 

And in thy silence was his sentence. 

And in his soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled, 

That in his hand the lig^tnmgs trembled. 

SB Thy Godlike crime was to be kind. 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthen man with his own mind: 
But baffled as thou wert from high, 

66 Still in thy patient energy, 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not con- 
vulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit ; 

66 Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To mortals of their fate and force, 
like thee, man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source. 
And man in portions can foresee 
66 His own funereal destiny; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence* 

To which his splint may oppose 
Itself— and equal to all woes, 

65 And a Arm will, and a deep sense. 
Which even in torture can descry 
Its own concenter’d recompense, 
Triumphant where it dares defy. 

And making death n Aictory 


SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN 
181C 1816 


6 


Rousseau. Yoltnire, oni Gihlion, and De 
Stael— 

Leman* these iianies me woithy of tin 
shore, 

Thv shore of names likes these*— Wert 
thou no more 

Their memory thy remembrance would 
recall: 

To them thy banks were lovely^ as to all, 

Bnt they have made them lovelier, for the 
lore 

Of mighty ininds doth hallow in the core 


of TIthonui, and Teoajion*s 


^8ee the legend 
TiihonUM. 

■Jupiter. 

■ Prometheus knew that Jupiter and his dynasty 
would be overthrown. Bee Shelley's Promr- 
theas Unbomia, I, 871-74 (p. 067). 
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Of human hearts the rum of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wundrous; but 
by thee 

How much more, Lake of Beauty^ do we 
feel, 

In sweetly ^lidin^ oVr thy crystal sea. 
The wild f^low of that not ungentle zeal. 
Which ot tlie heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and make«? the breath of ulory 
real! 


STANZAS POB MUSIC 
1816 1829 

They <*ay that Hope is happiness, 

But geniime Love must prize the past. 
And Meniorj^ wakes the thoughts that 
bless- 

They lose the first— they set the last , 

® And all that Memory loves the most 
Was once oiii only Hope to be, 

And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into Memory. 

Alas ! it 18 delusion all * 

The future cheats us from afar, 

Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are 

From 

CHILDE HABOLD'S PILGBIMAGE 
1809-17 1812 18 

Canto III 
1816 1816 

1 Ih thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 

child* 

Ada* sole daughter of my house and 
heart f 

When last T saw thy young blue eyes 
they smiled. 

And then ae paited,— not as now we 
part. 

But with a hope — ^ 

Awaking with a start. 
The waters ]ien%e around me, and on 
high 

The winds lift up their Aoices I depart, 
WTiither I know not, but the hour’s 
gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could 
grieve or glad mine eye. 

2 Once more upon the waters* yet once 

more! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 


That knows his nder. Welcome to their 
roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it 
lead! 

Though the strain ’d mast should quivei 
as a reed, 

And the rent canvas flutteiing strew the 
gale. 

Still must I on , ioi 1 am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam 
to sail 

Wheie’er the surge may sweep, the tem- 
pest’s breath pievail 

3 In my youth ’s summer 1 did sing of one,' 

The wandenng outlaw of his own dark 

mind, 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun. 

And bear it with me, as the ruling 
wind 

Bears the cloud onwards- in that tale I 
find 

The fuirows of long iliought, and dried- 
up tears, 

Which, ebbing, lea\e a sterile track be- 
hind, 

O’er which all heavily the joiimeymg 
yeais 

PIikI the last sands of life,— where not a 
flower appears 

4 Since my young days of passion— 

joy, or pain, 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost 
a string, 

And both may jar- it may be, that in 
vaiii 

1 would essay as I have sung to sing 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this 1 
cling, 

So that It wean me from the wean 
dream 

Of selfish gnef or gladness— so it fling 

Forgetfulness anmnd me — it shall 
seem 

To me, though to none e1<w, a not un- 
grateful theme. 

5 Jle, who grown aged in this world of 

woe. 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depth« 
of life, 

So that no wonder waits him; nor be- 
low 

Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, 
strife, 


t Lady Byron left her bniiband in January, 1816 
Ada was then only flve weeks old Bvron 
never aaw her afcaln 


^ The Flrat Canto of ChU4e J7aroM*a Pilgrimaer 
waa written in 1809, when Byron waa 21 
rears of aae 
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Cut to his heart again with the keen 
Imife 

Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought sedcs refuge in lone caves, 
yet nfe 

With aiiy images, and shapes which 
dwell 

Still unimpair M, though old, in the soul’s 
haunted cell. 

6 ’Tib to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaming as we 

give 

The life we image, even as I do now 
What am It Nothing* but not so art 
thou, 

Soul of my thought! with whom 1 
traverse earth. 

Invisible, but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy 
bu*th. 

And feeling still 'with thee in my ci ix^h ’d 
feelmgs’ dearth. 

7 Yet must I think les<^ wildly— T 

thought 

Too long and darkly, till nn binni 
became. 

In its own eddy boiling and o’er- 
wrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart 
to tame. 

My spnngs of life were poison 'd. ’Tis 
too late! 

Yet am I changed ; though still enough 
the same 

In strength to bear what time cannot 
abate. 

And feed on bitter fruits without accus- 
ing Fate. 

8 Something too much of this but now 

’tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent 
seal ® 

Long absent Harold reapp^rs at last; 
He of the breast which fain no more 
would feel, 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not. 
but ne’er heal; 

Yet Time, who changes all, had alter’d 
him 

In soul and aspect as in age; years 
steal 

1 See Bamlet, ITT. 2, 70 

■ On the story of his own tmaeaT Is set the seal 
of Hilenre 


Fire from the mmd as \jgor fnim the 
limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles 
near the brim. 

9 His had been quaff’d too quickly, and 
he found 

The dregs were wormwood; but he 
fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier 
ground. 

And deem’d its spring perpetual, but 
m vain! 

Still round him clung invisible a chain 
Which gall’d lorc\Pi, fetteiing though 
unseen. 

And heavy though it clank’d not; worn 
With pain. 

Which pined although it spoke not, and 
grew keen, 

Kntciing with o\ery step he took through 
many a scene. 

10 Seem e in guarded coldness, he had mix ’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 
And deem ’d his spirit now so fii inly fix ’d 
And sheath *d vrith an invulnerable mind. 
That, if no jov, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 
And he, as one, might ’midst the many 

stand 

I^nheeded, searching through the crowd 
to find 

Fit speculation; such as in stiange land 
lie found in wonder-works of CM and 
Nature’s hand. 

11 But who can view the ripen ’d rose, nor* 

seek 

To wear itf who can cunously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of 
beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow 
oldf 

Who can contemplate Fame tbrougli 
clouds unfold 

The star which uses o’er her steep, nor 
climb T 

ITarnId. once inoic within the vortex. 
Tflll’d 

On with the giddy ciiele, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in liis youth’s 
fond® prime. 

12 But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with man ; with whom 

he held 

Little in common; untaught to submit 


* and not 


> foollnh 
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His tliou{dii» to others, thougli Ins soul 
wah quell ’d 

In youth by his own thoughts; still 
uucoiupell’d, 

He would not yield dominion of his 
inhid 

To spirits acauist whom his own re- 
belled; 

Proud though in desolation ; winch 
could find 

A hfo within itscdf, to breathe without 
mankind 

18 Where lose the mountains, there to him 
weie fi lends, 

Wheie loll'd the ocean, thereon was his 
home , 

Wheie a bine skv, and glow»ing clime, 
extends, 

He hud the ]>nssioii and the jiowei to 
loam; 

The desi»rt, foiest, cavein, bicakei 
ioam, 

Weie unto him comiiaiiionshi]) , thev 
spake 

A uiutual lansrun&re, cleaier than the 
tome 

Of his land’s toneiie, which he winild 
oft I'oTsuke 

For Natuw’s ])ages glass’d by sniiheams 
on the lake. 

14 Like the (Inildenn, he could watch the 

stais,^ 

Till he had ]KH»])led them wuth beings 
bright 

As then own beams, and eaith, and 
earth-boiii jai>. 

And human fiailties, weie foi gotten 
quite 

(’onld he ha\e kept his spirit to that 
flight 

He had been happv; but this clay will 
sink 

Its spark iminoital, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to bieak the 
link 

That keeps ns from von heaven which 
WOOS us to its brink. 

15 But in man’s dwTllings he liocainc a 

thing 

Restless and worn, and stem and wean- 
some, 

Droop’d as a wild-bom falcon with 
dipt wing, 

To whom the liouudless air nlorn* were 
home • 

»The Cbaldenns ivoro < In 

a<itrolos\ 


Then came his lit again, ^ which to u’er- 
eome. 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
Ills breast and beak against his wiry 
dome 

Till the blood tinge his plumage, so 
the heat 

Of his impeded soul would througli his 
bosom eat. 

16 Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with less 

of gloom, 

The veiy knowledge that he lived in 
A’ain, 

That all was oxei on this side the tomb 
Had made Despaii a smilingness as- 
sume, 

Which, though ’tweie wild,— as on the 
plimdci ’d XVI eck 

When mnrincis xx*ould madl> meet then 
doom 

With diaughts intempcmte on the sink- 
ing deck,— 

Did yet inspiie a cheer, which he forbore 
to check 

17 Stop’— foi Ihj tread is on an empire’s 

/ dust ! 

An eaithquake’s spoil is sepulchied be- 
low! 

N the s])o< mark’d with no colossal 
bustf 

Noi eoliiinii tnipbied for tnumphal 
shoxx f 

None, but tlie nioial’s tiutli tells sim- 
pler so. 

As the ground xx'as befoie, thus let il 
bo;- 

Hoxv that red rain hath made the har- 
x’est glow ’ 

And IS this all the world has gain’d by 
thee, 

Thou first and last of fields’ king-making 
Victoij ?- 

18 .\nd Harold stands upon this pla(*e of 

skulls 

The ginxc of France, the deadly Wat- 
erloo ’ 

Hoxv 111 an hour the power which ga\e 
annuls 

Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting 
too’ 

In ‘^piide of place”® here last the eagle 
flew’, 

> See Afacbrfli. III. 4. 21 

-The Buttle of Waterloo made the throneg of 
the Bnro|H>an kings more secure 
Ifacbefk, II, 4, 12. This is a tenii in 
nnil means fhe hMv^f pnmf of ffioht 
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Then tore with bloody talon the rent 
plain, 

Pierm Vy the shaft of banded nations 
through; 

Ambition’s life and labors all were 
vain; 

He uears the shatter’d links of the 
world’s broken chain. 


A thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which 
spake agam, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell , 
Rut hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a ruung knell ! 


19 Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the 

bit 

And foam in fetters;— but is Earth 
more freef 

Did nations combat to make one sub> 
mit; 

Or leapnie to teach all kings tine sove- 
reignty! 

What ! t^all raviving Thraldom agam be 

Hie patch ’d-up idol of enlighten’d 
days!^ 

Shall we, who shuck tlie Lion^ douii, 
shall we 

Pay the Wolf* homage! proffering 
lowly gaze 

And servile knees to thrones! No; prooe 
before ye praise! 

20 If not, o’er one fallen despot boast no 

more! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with 
hot tears 

For Europe’s flowers long rooted \\p 
before 

Tlie tramplei of her vineyards; in vain, 
years 

Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 

Have all brai home, and broken by 
the accord 

Of roused-up millions; all that most 
endeais 

Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a 
sword 

Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ 
tyrant lord. 


21 There was a sound of revelry by night, ^ 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d 
then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and 
bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 


^ The Holy AUlanoe aimed at the reetoratioii of 
pre-Bevolatloiiaiy coadlttoni. 

■Napoleoii. 

■ Bach a poor Imitation of Imperial strensth as 
the Austrian emperor and others 

* A ball was given at Brussels on the evening 
before the nattle of Qnatre-Bras, which oc- 
curred two da vs before the nettle of Water- 
loo 


22 Did ye not hear it!— No; ’twas but the 

wmd, 

Ot the car rattlmg o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance ^ let joy be nncon- 
ilned; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and 
Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing Hums with flying 
feet— 

But hark!— that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

Ab if the clouds its eclio would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than be- 
fore! 

Ann! Ann^ it is— it is— the cannon ’b 
openmg roar! 

23 Within a window’d niche of that high 

hall 

Sate Brunswick ’b fated chieftain,* 
did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death’s 
prophetic ear; 

And when th^ smiled because he 
deem’d it near, 

Hib heart more truly knew that peal too 
well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody 
bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone 
could quell; 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremost 
fighting, fell 

24 Abf then and tliere was hurrying to 

and fro, 

And lathering tears, and tiemblings of 
distress, 

And cheeks oil ]>alc, which but an hour 
ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their own love- 
liness. 

And there were sudden partings, such 
as press 

The life from out young hearts, and 
choking sighs 

^Frederick William, Duke of Brun^vvlck IHr 

father kllltsi In the Battle of AnentBdt, 
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Which ne’er iiiiglit be lepeated; who 
could g:ueB8 

If ever more eiiould meet thobe mutual 
eyes, 

Since upon night so bweet buch awful 
mom could use* 

28 

26 And thpi« was mounting in hot haste 
the hteed. 

The mustering bqiiadnm, and the clat- 
tering car, 

Went pounng foiward with impetuous 
speed, 

And swiftly forming ui the ranks oi 
war; 

And the deep thunder peal on |>eal 
afar; 

And near, tlie beat of the alarming 
drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning 
star. 

While throng’d the citizens with terror 
dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips— The 29 
foe! they come! they come!” 

26 And wild and high the Cameron^ a Gather^ 
ing^ rose** 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's 
hills 

Have heaid, and heard, twi, have hei 
Saxon f<H*s —2 

How in the noon of night that pibroelP 
thrills, 

Sa\age and shrill! But with the bieatli 
which fills 

Their mountam-pipe, so fill the moun- 
taineers 

With the fierce natne daring which 
instils 

The stimng memory of a thousand 
years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame nngs in each jq 
clansman ’s ears ! 


27 And Aideiiues waves above them her 
green leaves, 

Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they 
pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er 
grieves, ' 

Over the uiiretuming brave,— alas! 

Ere evening to be tr^den like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above 
shall grow 

^The war song which •ummoned the Cameron 
clan 

®The Bngllsb . ^ , , 

*» \ klml »f lHuhlBinl l>agpi|)e nuwlt 


ill Ub next veiduie, wlien this fiery 
mass 

Of living Miloi, lolling on the foe 
And buining with high hope shall moul- 
der cold and low 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty 
hie, 

Labt eve in Beauty’s ciicle proudly gay, 

The midnight hi ought the signal-sound 
of strife. 

The mom the uiaibhallmg in arm^— 
the day 

Battle’s magnificently stem an ay! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which 
w'hen rent 

The earth is co\ei’d thick with othei 
clay, 

Which her own clay shall eo\ei, heap’d 
and pent. 

Rider and horse,— fnend, foe,— in one 
red bunal blent ’ 

Their praise is hymn 'd by loftier harps 
than mine*’ 

Yet one I would select tioin tJiat pioud 
throng,^ 

Partly because tlicj blend me with bis 
Ime, 

And partly that 1 did lijs Mie sunie 
wrong, 

And partly that hiiglit names will hal- 
low^ song, 

And this wra«( of the bia\ebl, and when 
shower’d 

The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d 
files along, 

Even where the thickest of wai ’s tein- 
jiest lower’d, 

They reach’d no noblei hieobt than thine, 
voung gallant Howard* 

There have been tears and breaking 
hearts £oi thee, 

And mine were nothii.g, had I buch to 
give; 

But when I »Uwd beneath the fresh 
gieen tiee, 

Whicli living waves where tlioii didst 
cease to live. 

And saw around me the wide field 
levivc 


1 See Sci^t’ii SrSc Field of Waletloo, and Words- 
mrth’s Choraeter of the Hoppv Warrior (p 
^8) , also Tennyson's Ode on the Death of 

^Howard, whose father, the fifth 
^rl of Carlisle, mron's sooond cousin, had 
been aatirlsed In EnaliHh 1ia%dH nnd senteh 


Revieiorte, 725, 
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With fruits and fertile pioinise, and 
the Spring 

Came forth her work of gladness to 
contrive. 

With all hei reckless birds upon the 
wing. 

I turn’d from all she brought to tiiose 
she could not brmg. 

31 I turn’d to thee, to thonsaiidb, of whom 
each 

And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own %nd and kindred, whom to 
teach 

Forgetfulness were mercy for their 
sake. 

The Archangel’s tiuiiip, not Glory’s, 
must awake 

Those whom they thirst toi ; though the 
sound of Fame 

May for a moment mmiHic, it cannot 
slake ^ 

The fever of xaiii hinging, and the 
name 

So honoi’d but assumes a stioiigei, bitteici 
claim 

38 The> roonni, but smile at length and, 
hiinlmg, moiiin 

The tiee will withei long liefoie it tail. 

The hull dmes on, though iiiast and 
<ail be tom. 

The roof -tree sinks, but numlders on 
the hall 

In massy hoanness; the iiiiii’d wall 

Stands i,\heii its wiiid-iioin battlements 
are gone; 

The bais sun no the captive they en- 
thral. 

The day drags thinugh. though storms 
keep out the sun , 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
li\e on 

38 Even as a broken miiTor, which the 
glass 

In every fragment multiplies, and 
makes 

A thousand images of one that was 

The same, and still the more, the more 
it breaks ; 

And thus the heart w^ill do which not 
forsakes, 

Living in shatter’d guise; and still, and 
cold, 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sor> 
row aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 
Showing no visible sign, for such things 
are untold 


34 There is a very life m our despair. 
Vitality of poison,— a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly bnuudies; for 

it were 

Ah nothing did we die, but Life will 
suit 

Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s 
shore, 

All ashes to the taste.^ Did man com- 
pute 

Existence bv enjoyment, and count o’er 
Sndi hours ’gamst years of life,— say, 
would he name threescoret 

35 The Psalmist number’d out the years 

of man:^ 

They are enough; and if thy tale be 

tme, 

Thou, who didst grudge him even that 
fleeting span, 

More than enough,* thou fatal Water- 
loo! 

Millions of tongues record thee, and 
anew 

Their children’s lips shall echo them, 
and say-- 

^’Here, where the sword nuited nations 
drew, 

ttui countrymen were warring on that 
day^’” 

And this is much, and all which will not 
pass away. 

36 There sunk the greatest, nor the worst 

of men, 

Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness flxt; 
Extreme in all thmgs 1 hadst thou been 
betwixt, 

Thy throne had still been thine, or 
never been ; 

For daring made thy rise as fall : thou 
seek’st 

Even now to re-assiinie the imperial 
mien, 

And shake again the world, the Thun- 
derer of the scene! 

87 Conqueror and captive of the earth art 
thou! 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild 
name 

^ “The (fhbled) apples on the brink of the lake 
Asphaltcs were mid to be fklr without, and 
within. BBbeR^Ffdr Tadtnii. motor. 5. 7.'*— 
Byron 

* See Peotmo, 90 10. 

■If Waterloo really means what Is seems to 
mean to mankind, the Ocetina span of tbm 
score years and ten allowed by the Psalmist 
Is more than enough to Immorttillse linnion 
achievement. 
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Wab ne’er more bruited^ in men’s 
minds than now 

That thou art nothing, save the jest of 
Fame, 

Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and 
became 

The flatterei of thy tieiceiicbs, till thou 
wort 

A god unto thyself! nor les^ the same 

To the Ubtouiided kingdoiiiH all inert, 

Who deem’d thee for a time whate’ei 
thou didst assert 

38 Oh, more or less than man— m high or 

low. 

Rattling with nations living from the 
field; 

Now making inoiiarOih' nei*ks thy foot- 
stool, now 

More than thy meanest sdidiei tauglit 
to yield. 

An empire thou eouldst enish, eoin- 
mand, rebuild, 

But gnveni not thy pettiest passion, 
nor, 

Houever deeply in men \ spiiits skill’d. 

Look through thine oiin, noi cuih the 
lust of wai , 

Nor leain that temptwl Fate uill lea\e 
the loftiest star 

39 Vet \\ell thy soul hath hi4»ok’d the 

turning tide 

With that untaught innate ])lnlusophy. 

Which, be it wisdom, ei»ldnc»^, <u deep 
pnde. 

Is gall and 'aomiwood to an enenij 

When the whole h<»st of hatred stood 
hard by. 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast sullied 

With a sedate and .ilhenduimg eye,— 

When Fortune fled her spoil ’d and 
favorite child. 

He stood unbou ’d beneath the ills upon 
him pilcMl 

40 Sager than in thy fortunes, foi in them 

Ambition sleerd thee on loo far to 

show 

That just habitual scorn, w’hicli could 
cimtenin 

Men and their thougiiis; ’twas wise to 
feel, not so 

To wear it c\ei on thy lip and brow. 

And Hpuni the in<(tmiiienfK tlinn wert 
to use® 


Till tlie> weie turn’d unto thine over- 
tbiow: 

’Tis but a woitlilesb world to win ot 
lose; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot 
who choose. 

41 If, like a tnwei ujion a headlaiul rock, 

Thou hndsi been made to stand nr tall 

alone. 

Such seoiii of man had helji’d t<» hia\e 
the shock. 

But men’s thoughtb weie the steps 
which pu\ed thy tin one, 

Thetr admiration thy best weapon 
shone ; 

The part of Philip’s son^ was I lime 
not then 

(Unless aside thy pin pie lia«1 been 
throwni) 

Like stem Diogenes to mock at men, 

For sc^cplnnl c\incs eaitli were lar too 
wnde a den 

42 But quiet to qiuck 1k»s(»ii]s is a hell. 

And thete hath heen lli\ bane, tlieie is 

a file 

And motion ot the soul which will noi 
dwell 

In its own iiaiiow being, hut aspiie 

Beyond the fitting medium ot desiie. 

And, but once kindle^l, quenchless evei> 
more, 

Preys upon liigb achentine, noi can 
tire 

Of aught hut 1 est ; a fever at the core. 

Fatal to him who liears, to all wdii» evci 
bore 

43 This makes the madmen who liaii* made 

men mad 

By their contagion, conqneiois and 
kings, 

Founders of seeds and s'! sterns, to whom 
add 

Sophists, bards, statesmen, all unquiet 
thuics 

T^Hiieh stir too slionglv the soul’s soimcI 
springs. 

And aie theinschcs the fools to those 
they fool, 

Einned, yet how iinenMable* whuf 
stings 

Are theiiN^ One breast laid open weie 
a school 

Which would imteacli mankind the lust to 
shine or mile ■ ' 


1 noiiod abroad 

•Bee Jfaobrtb. II. 1. 4B. 


1 \1csandcr. who abould have been bin model 
liisipnd nf the iMilc ntogencs 
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44 


Their breath ib agitation, and their life 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at 
last. 

And yet m mused and bigoted to strife. 

That should their days, surviving penis 
past. 

Melt to enlm twilight, they feel over- 
cast 

With sorrow and supmeness, and mi 
die; 

Even as a flame unfed, which iiiiis to 


waste 

With its oDin flickenng, or a swill’d laid 
by, 

Which eats into itself, and rusts inglo- 
riously 


48 


45 He who ascends to nioiintaiii-tops, bliall 

find 

The loftiest peaks most wiapt in clouds 
and snow, 

He who surpasses oi sulKlnch mankind, 

]Vrnst look down on tlie hate of those 
below 

Though high ahorr the Min of glory 
glow, 

And far heneaih the eaith and ocean 49 
spiead, 

Hound him aic icy locks, and loudI> 
blow 

Contending tempests on his naked head. 
And thus reward the toils which to those 
summits led 

46 Away wilh these ^ tine Wisdom's world 

will be 

Within its ci eat ion, or in thine. 

Maternal Xatuic^ for who teems like 
thee. 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic 
Rhmet 

There Harold gazes on a work divme, 

A blending of all beauties, streams and 
dells. 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, 50 
mountain, vine, 

And cliiefless castles breathing stem 
farewells 

From gray but leafy walls, where Rum 
greenly dwells 


47 And there they stand, as stands a lofty 
mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser 
crowd. 

All tenantless, save to the crannying 
wind, 

Or holding 'dark communion with the 
cloud. 


There was a day when they were young 
and proud, 

Ranners on high, and battles' pass’d 
below; 

But they who fought are in a bloody 
shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless 
dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no 
future blow. 


Beneath tliese battlements, within those 
walls, 

Power dwelt amidst lier passion*^, in 
piond state 

Each robber chief upheld his artiied 
halls. 

Doing Ins e\il will, nor less elate 

Than might lei heioes of a longer date 

Wliat want these outlaws conquerors 
should have'' 

But history’s purchased page to call 
them great T 

A wider space, an ornamented gru\e* 
Their hopes weie nut less warm, then 
souls weie full as brave. 

In their baronial fends and single fields. 

What deeils of prowess unH*cordcil 
died! 

And Love, which lent a blazon to then 
shields, 

AV'ith emblems well devised by amoioiis 
pnde, 

Tlirough all the mail of iion lienit*^ 
would glide. 

But still tbeir flame was fieicencss, and 
drew on 

Keen contest and destruction near 
allied, 

And many n tower for some fair mis- 
chief won. 

Saw the discolor’d Rliiue beneath its ruin 
run. 

Rut thou, exalting and abounding river! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they 
flow 

Through banks whose beauty would 
endure forever 

Could man but leave tby bright crea- 
tion so. 

Nor its fair firomise from the surface 
mow 

With the sharp scythe of oonfliet,— 
then to see 


1 iiattallonB 

* In BamiiuvV verbton of the ballad Johnle Arm- 
MtronQt the King, oaks Johnle. — 

“What wants that knave that a king snM half 
But the sword of honor a ml the crown?" 
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Thy vallqr of sweet waters, were to 
know 

ESarth paved like heaven; and to seem 
such to me, 

Even now what wants thy stream f— that 
it should Lethe be 

51 A thousand battles have assail’d thy 
banks. 

But these and half their fame have 
pass’d away, 

And Slaughter heap’d on high his wel- 
tering ranks; 

Their very giaves are gone, and what 
are they? 

Tliy tide vrash ’d down the blood of yes- 
teiday, 

And all was stainless, and on thy eleui 
stieam 

Glass’d, with its dancing light, the 
sunny ray, 

But o’er the blacken’d memoiy’s 
blightmg dieam 

Thy waves would vamly roll, all sweep- 
ing as th^ seem 

62 Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d 

along, 

Yet not insensible to all which here 

Awoke the jocund birds to eail> 
song 

In glens which might have made even 
exile dear* 

Though on his brow were graven lines 
austere. 

And tranquil sternness, which had ta’eii 
the place 

Of feelings fiener far but less seveie, 

Joy was not always absent from his 
face, 

But o’er it in such scenes would steal with 
transient trace 

63 Nor was all love slmt from him, though 

his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to 
dust. 

It IB in vain that we would coldly 
gaze 

On sndi as smile upon ns, the heart 
must 

Leap kmdly back to kmdness, though 
disgust 

Hath wean’d it from all worldlings: 
thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and 
sweet trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own 
would melt, 


And in its tenderer hour on that his 
bosom dwelt' 

54 And he had learn ’d to love,— I know 
not why, 

For this m such as him seems strange 
of mood,— 

The helpless looks of bloommg infancy, 
Even in its earhest nuituie, what sub- 
dued, 

To change like this, a mind so far 
imbued 

With scorn of man, it little boots to 
know; 

But thus it was; and tliough in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have 
to grow. 

In him this glow’d when all lieside had 
ceased to glow 

66 And there was one soft breast, as hath 
been said, 

Which unto his wah bouiul h\ stiimger 
ties 

Than the church llnk^ withal, and, 
though unwed. 

That love was puie, and, far above 
disguise. 

Had st^ the test of nioital enmities 
Still undivided, and ceniented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 
But this was firm, and fioni a forei&m 
shore 

Well to that heart might his these absent 
greetings pour! 

1 

The castled crag of Dracbenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and wmding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossom’d trees. 

And fields that promise com) and wine. 

And scatter’d cities croT^nmg these. 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew ’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert tkou^ with me. 

2 

And peasant girls, with deen blue eyes. 

And bands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smihim o’er this paradise, 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray; 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud deray, 

reference to Byron's sister Aagusta, who 
waa steadfast In her love for ^ron when he 
was under the ban of society flee stania 55 ; 
also Byron's Bimutaa to Autnmto nnd Bptofle 
^ to Auguoia (pp. 618-19) 

*ISm’s sister Augusts 
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Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowera; 

Bnt one thing want these fauika of Rhine, — 
Tliy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 

8 

I send the liheb given to me, 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must wither ’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For I have cherish’d them as deai, 

Because they jet maj meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold ’st them drooping ^gh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 
And offer’d from my heart to tbinel 

4 

The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted mnnd, 

And all its thousand turns disdose 
Some fresher beauty varying round 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted nere. 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine, 

56 By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground. 

There ih a small and simple pjiuniid. 

Clowning the sumiuil of the veidaiit 

mound ; 

Beneath its base aie heiues’ aslieh hid. 

Our enemy but let not that forbid 

Honor to Marcean! o^er whose eailj 
toiiih 

Tears, big tea is, gush'd from tlie roiiah 
soldici ’s lid. 

Lumenting and yet envying siioh a 
doom, 

Fallmg for France, whose rights he bat- 
tled to resume. 

57 Biief, brave, and glorious was his 

young career,— 

His mouniers were two hosts, his 
friends and foes: 

And fitly may the stranger lingenng 
here 

Pray for his gallant spirit's briirlit 
repose: 

For he was Freedom's champion, one 
of those, 

The lew in number, who had not o'er- 
stept 

The charter to chastise which she be- 
stows 

On such ns wield her weapons; he had 
kept 

The w*hiteness of his soul, and thus men 
o'er him wept. 


Heio Ehrenbreitstein, with her shat- 
ter'd wall 

Block with the miner's blast, upon her 
height 

Yet shows of what she was, when sliell 
and ball 

Rebounding idly on hei strength did 
light 

A towel ol vietoi’j’* fraiu whence the 
flight 

Of baffled foes was w^ntch'd along the 
plain * 

But Peace destroy’d what Wai could 
ue\ei blight, 

And laid those proud roofs baie to smii- 
mer’s rain— 

On which the iron showei for years had 
pour'd in vain 

Adieu to thee, fnn Rhine' How lone 
delighted 

The stranger fain would Imgei on In^ 
way! 

Thme is a scene alike wlieie sonN 
united 

Or lonely Contemplation thus might 
stray , 

And eonld the ceaseless vultuies ceasi* 
to prey 

On selKeondemninu bosoms, it weie 
heie, 

Wheie Notme, inn too sombie iioi loo 

any. 

Wild but not iiide, awful yet not aus- 
teie, 

Ts In the mellow^ earth a** autumn to the 
year. 

Adieu to thee again! n \ain adieu! 

Tlieio can be no farewell to scene like 
thine; 

'Hie mind is color'd thy everj hue. 

And if reluctantly tlie eyes resign 

Their ehensh'd gaze upon thee, ]o\e1v 
Rhine ' 

’Tis with the thankful heart of parting 
piaise, 

Moie mighty spots mn> use. more glar- 
ing shine, 

But none unite in one attaching maze 

Tlie bnlliant, fair, and soft,— the arlorie** 
of old days. 

The negligently grand, the fruitful 
bloom 

Of coming ripeness, the white city's 
sheen. 

The rolling stream, the piecipioe'a 
gloom, 
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The forest’s giwtb, and Gothic walls 
between, 

The wild rodm shaped as th^ had tur- 
rets been, 

In mockery of man’s art, and these 
withal 

A race of fares happy as the srene. 
Whose fertile bounties here extend ti» 
all, 

Still spniipn^ o’er thy banks, tliouirh 
empiies near them fall 

62 But these ii»eede. Above me aie the 

Alps. 

Tlie palaces of Nature, whose vast 
walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps, 

And thioned Kteniity in icy halls 
Of cold subliinit>, wheie foiins .and 
falls 

The in alnnehe — the thunderbolt of 
snow * 

All that expands the spiiit, yet appals, 
(latlier around these suinimts, as to 
show 

How earth max’ pieiee to heaven vet 
lea^e xain man below 

63 But eie tlu^si* matchless heights 1 dare 

to scan, 

Theie is a spot should not be pass’d in 
\ain,— 

Morat ^ the pioud, the ]intn(»t field’ 
w'heie man 

May pa/e on ahastly tiophies of the 
slam, 

Nor blush for those* who conquer’d on 
tliat plain ; 

Here Burpundv lieiiucathM his tomb- 
less host, 

A bony heap, tlnoiurh ns»es 1<» lemain, 
Theinsehes Ibeir monument. — the 
St > plan coast 

rnsepulciired thev i nam’d, and shiiek’d 
each wandeiint* ahost ' 

64 While Wateiloo with raniw’s camaee 

vies, 

Moral and Marathon twin names diall 
stand , 

They were true Glory’s stainless vic- 
tories, 

Won by the unambitious heart and 
hand 

1 An alluHlon to the nuporstltlou that thr sinrlN 
of unburled nion could not paaa the livei 
Btvx, which l»oiiiid<*d Hades 


Of a proud, brotherly, and civic baud, 
All nnbonght champions in no pnneely 
cause 

Of vice-entail ’d Corruption; they no 
land 

Doom’d to bewail the blasphemy of 
laws 

Making kings’ nphth divine, by some 
Draconic clause ' 

66 By a lone wall a loneliei column rears 
A gray and pnef-wom aspect of old 
days, 

'Tis the last lemnant ot the wieck of 
years. 

And looks as wuth the wild-bewilder’d 
gaze 

Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Vet still with ismseiousiiesf, , and theie 
it stands 

Making n niarxel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Li‘\eird A\eul]cuiu, hath stiewM her 
subject lands 

66 And there— oh I sweet and sacred be 

the name’— 

.htiia— the daughter, the dexotod— gave 
llei youth to Heaven, hei heart, be- 
neath a claim 

Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a 
fathei ’s giaxe - 

»Tustice is sworn ’gainst tears, and heis 
w'ould craxe 

The life site lix ed in , but the judae 
w’as just, 

Viid tlicn she died on him she could not 
sax’e 

Their tomb was sunple, and without a 
• bust. 

And held within their um one mind, one 
heart, one dust 

67 But these are deeds which should not 

pass aw’ay. 

And names that must not wither, though 
the earth 

Forgets her einpiies xvith a just decay. 
The enslaveis and the enslax’ed, their 
death and birth; 

Tlie high, the mountain-majesty of worth 

^Tbc code of Draco, an Athenian lawalver of 
the Rcxenth c<*ntury, wa« noted for its free 
use of the death penalty 

■'A reference to the story of Jnlla Alptnula, 
who was thonirht to have dM after yainly 
trying to <ia\e the life of her fathCT, who was 
condemned to death aa a traitor by Attla*i 
rieclnla Byron’s Infonnation waa derlyed 
from an Inacrlptlon on a monument since 
proved to be forged 
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Should be, and shall, survivor of its 
woe, 

And from its immortality look forth 
Tn the sun’s face, like yonder Alpine 
« snow, 

Imperishably pure beyond all thin;^ be- 
low 

68 Lake Leman woon me with its er3rsta1 

face, 

The mirror where the stars and moun- 
tains view 

The stillness of their aspect in each 
trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height 
and hue: 

There is too much of man here, to look 
through 

With a fit mind the might which T 
behold ; 

But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d 
than of old, 

Ere mmgling with the herd had jienn’d 
me in their fold 

69 To fly from, need not be to hate, man- 

kind. 

All are not fit with them to sin and 
toil. 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become 
the spoil 

Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the 
coil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong foi 
wrong 

Midst a contentious world, striving where 
none are strong 

70 There, in a moment we may plunge our 

years 

In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to 
tears. 

And color things to come with hues of 
Night; 

The race of life becomes a hopeless 
flight 

To those that walk in darkness ; on the 
sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports 
invite; 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity^ 

Whose bark drives on and on, And 
anchor’d ne’er diall be. 

sSee Shencr's AOonaU, 80 -S ff. (p. 784) 


71 Is it not better, then, to be alone. 
And love Earth only for its earthly 

sakef 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy 
Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth 
make 

A fair but frouaid infant her own 
care, 

Kissing its cues away ns ilicbe awake,— 
Ih it not belter thus our lues to wear. 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to 
inflict or heart 

72 I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains aie a feeling,^ but tlic 

hum 

Of human cities torture * I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to he 
A link I'eluctant in a fleshly chain. 
Class’d among creatures, when the soul 
can flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heav- 
ing plain 

Of ocean, or the stais, mingle, and not in 
vain 

73 And thus I am absorb’d, and this is 

life 

1 look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sm, to sorrow I was 
cast, 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion; whi<^ I feel to 
spring. 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as 
the blast 

Which I would cope with, on delighted 
wing, 

Rpunimg the clay-cold bonds which round 
our bemg cling. 

74 And when, at length, tlie mind shall be 

all free 

From what it hates in this degraded 
form. 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall 
be 

Existent happier in the fly and worm,— 
When elements to elements conform. 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I ase, less daasling, but more 
warmt 


* 8ce Wordsworth*! Unea Oomooaed • Few lff7es 
Ahoee Tintem Ahhry, 70 ff. (p. 235). 
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The bodiless thought? the spirit of 
each spot? 

Of which, even now, I share at tunes the 
immortal lot? 

76 Are not the mountains, waves, and 
skies, a part 

Of me and of my soul, as 1 of them? 

Is not the love of these deep in my 
heart 

With a pure passion ? should I not con- 
temn 

All objects, if compared with these? 
and stem 

A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly 
phlegm 

Of those whose eyes are only tnniM 
below, 

Oazing upon the ground, with thoughts 
which dare not glow? 

76 But this is not my theme ; and T return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the 

urn, 

To look on one,^ whose dust i\a8 once nil 
fire, 

A native of tlie laud where T respite 
The clear air for a while— a pas'*int» 
guest. 

Where he became a being,— m hose desne 
Was to be glorious, ’twn»' a foolish 
quest. 

The which to gam and keep, he snciificed 
all rest 

77 Here the self-toituiiiig sophist, wild 

Rousseau, 

The apostle of afiliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from 
woe 

Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first 
drew 

The breath which made him wi etched, 
yet lie knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and 
cast 

O^er erring deeds and thoughts a heav- 
enly hue 

Of woi^s, like sunbeams, dazsling as 
they past 

The eyes, which o'er them shed terns 
feelingly and fast. 

78 His love was passion's essence-— as a 

tree 

On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 

iJeu Jaoquci Roniisosa (1712-7S), who was 
born In ckncTi. 


Kmdled he was/ and blasted; for to be 

Thus, and enamor’d, were to him the 
same. 

But his was not the love of hvmg dame. 

Nor of the dead who nse upon our 
dreams. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 

In him existence, and o’erflowmg teems 
Along his bummg page, distemper’d 
though it seems. 

79 TkiH breathed itself to hfe m Julie, this 

Invested her with all that’s wild and 
sweet. 

This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 

Which every mom his fever’d lip would 
greet. 

From hers, who but with fnendship 
his uould meet,^ 

But to that gentle touch through brain 
and breast 

Flash’d the thrill’d spint’s lo\e-devoui- 
ing heat , 

In that absorbing sigh ]>erehanee more 
blest 

Than Milgar minds mav he with all they 
seek possest 


80 His life was one long war with self- 
sought foes. 

Or fi lends by him self-banish ’d , for 
his mmd 

Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and 
chose. 

For its own cruel saciifice, the kmd, 

’Gamst whom he raged with iurv 
strange and blmd 

But he was phrensied.— wherefore, who 
may know? 

Since cause might be which skill could 
never find ; 

But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a 
reasoning show 


81 For then he was inspired, and from 
him came. 

As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of 
yore. 

Those oracles which set the world in 
flame, 

Nor ceased to bum till kingdoms were 
no more 

Did he not this for France? whieb lay 
before 


> la hli Ooufeuiom (Bk. 9). Roummu |1tm an 
account of hla paaalon for Madame D*Be) 
bach, whom be met eyery moralna for tbp 
klaa which waa the common aalatation of 
French acqnalntancea 
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Bow'd to the inborn tyranny of yearsf 85 

Broken and tremblinff to the yoke she 
bore, 

Till by the voice of him and bia com- 
peers 

Roused up to too much wrath, which fol- 
lows o'erjrrown fearsf 

88 They made tliemseKes a fearful monu- 
ment ! 

The wreck of old opinions* — thinp> 
which grreu’. 

Breathed from the birth of time the 
veil the> rent. 

And what helnnd it lav, all eai*th shall 
view 

But pfood with ill they also overthrew, 

Leavinp: but nuns, wherewith to rebuild 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 86 

Dunp^ns and thiones, which the same 
hour refill’d, 

heretofore, because ambition was self- 
will 

83 But this will not endure, noi he en- 

dured! 

Mankind have felt their stienatli, and 
made it felt 

They might have used it better, but 
allui^ 

Bv their new vigor, sternly have they 
dealt 

On one another; pity <*eased to melt 

With her once natural chanties But 
they. 

Who ill oppiession’s darkness caved 87 
had dwelt, 

They were not eagles, nouiish’d imIIi 
the day , 

What maivel then, at tunes, if they mis- 
took their jirej'T 

84 What deep wounds ever closed without 

a s(*ai f 

The heni I ’s bleeil longest, and hut lieal 
to wear 

That which disfigiii’cs it ; and they who 
war 

With theii oun ho]ics, and have been 
vanquish’d, beai 

Silence, but not subniissioii ; in his lair 

Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until 88 
the hour 

Which shall atone for years; none need 
despair: 

It came, it oometh, and will coroe, — 
the power 

To pnnish or forgive— in one we shall he 
slower. 


Clear, placid Leman! thy oontrasted 
lake, 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a 
thing 

Which warns me, with its stiUness, to 
forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer 
spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To watt me from distraction; once T 
loved 

Toni Ocean’s roar, but thy soft mur- 
muring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice re- 
proved. 

That I with stem delights should e’er 
have been so moved. 

Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Tliy niaigin and the mountains, dusk, 
yet clear. 

Mellow’d and mingling, >et distinctly 
seen, 

Save darken’d Jnra, whose capt lieiglits 
appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
Theie breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore. 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on 
the ear 

Drops the light dnp of the suspended 
oar. 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
can»l more;— 

He IS an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infaiiev, and sings his fill. 
At inter\’als, some bird from out the 
btakes 

Stmts into voice a moment, then is 
still 

There seems a floating whisper on the 
hill. 

But that is fancy, for the starlight 
dews 

All silently their teal's of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they in- 
fuse 

Deep into Nature’s breast the spirit of 
her hues 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of 
heaven ^ 

If in your bright leaves we would read 
the fate 

Of men and empires,— ’t is to be for- 
given, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o ’erleap their mortal state, 
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And elaim a kindred with you; for ye 92 
are 

A beauty and a mysteiy, and create 
In 08 such love and reverence from 
afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have 
named themnelves a star. 

89 All heaven and earth are still— though 

not in bleep,' 

But breathless, as we grow when feel- 
ing most, 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too 
deep*— 

All heaven and earth are still. From the 
high host 

Of stars, to the lull’d lake and muun- 
tain-eoast, 

All IS concentei ’d in a life iiiteiiso, 93 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor feat' 

IS lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and De- 
fence 

90 Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, wlieie we aie leant alone, 

A tiuth. winch thmutirli oui being then 

doth melt. 

And purifies from self : it is a tone. 

The soul and soun*e of music, which 
makes known 

Ktenial hannony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled (Mheiea’s 7 />ne,- 
Rinding all things with beauty , — 
’tw*oiild disarm 94 

The spectre Death, had he substantial 
powder to harm. 

91 Not \ainly did the early Persian make 
Ills altar the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o ’ergazing mountams, and 

thus take 

A fit and unwall’d temple, there to 
seek 

The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are 
weak. 

Uprear’d of human hands Come, and 
compare 

rolunins and idol-dwellings, Goth or 
Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth 
and air, ^ 

Nor fix on fond abodes to eireumscribe 
thy pray’r! 

1 Bee Wordawortb'R tt In a Beauteous Eveninif 
Calm and Free (p 286) 

■» Tlif* fflrdl** of VpnilM w htrn InepfriHl Iovp 


Thy sky is changed 1— and such a 
change! Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are won- 
drous strong. 

Yet lovely in your st length, as is the 
light 

Of a daik eye m woman ! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among 

Leaps the li\e thunder* Not from one 
lone cloud. 

Rut every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 

And Jura answer?, through her misty 
shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud * 


And this is in the night:— Most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber’ let 
me be 

A sharer m thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee’ 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphonc 
sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the 
earth’ 

And now again ’tis black,— and now 
the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its moun- 
tain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earth- 
quake’s birth. 

Now, (where the swift Rhone cleaves his 
^ way between 

Heightb which appear as lo\ers who 
have parted' 

In hate, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene, 

That they can meet no more, though 
broken-hearted; 

Though in their souls, which thus each 
othei thwarted, 

Tjove was the leiy* root of the fond rage 

Which blighted their life’s bloom, and 
then departed* 

Itself expn^, but Icaimg them an age 
Of years all winters,— war within them- 
selves to wage 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath 
cleft his w'av. 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en 
his stand* 


* rnlrrMpr\ Christ ahrl 458-26 fp '1171 
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For here, not one, but many, make their 
play. 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand 
to hand. 

Flashing and cast around; of all the 
band, 

The brightest through these parted hills 99 
hath fork’d 

His lightnmgs,— as if he did under- 
stand 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever 
therem lurk’d. 

96 Sky, mountains, rivers, winds, lake, 

lightning! ye! 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, 
and a soul 

To make these felt and feelmg, well 
inay be 

Things that have made me watchful, 
flie far roll 

Of your departmg voices, is the knolP 

Of what in me is sleepless,— if I re&i 

But where of ye, 0 tempests! is the*9v 
goal! 

Are ye like those within the human 
breast f 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some 
high nestf 

97 Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most withm me,<-could 

I wreak 

My thoughts upon expiession, and thus 
throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, 
strong or weal^ 

All that 1 would have s<iug^t, and all 
I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breatlie— into.^i 
one word. 

And that one word were Lightning, I 
would speak; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing 
it as a sword. 

98 The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all mcense, and with cheek 

all bloom, 

Laughmg the clouds away with play- 
ful soom, 

And living as if earth contain’d no 
tomb,— 

And glowing into day: we may resume 

The march of our existence * and thus I, 

t knell 


Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may 
find room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much, that may give us pause, if pon- 
der’d fittingly. 

Glarens! sweet Clareus, birthplace of 
deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of pas- 
sionate thought; 

Thy trees take root m Love, the snows 
above 

The very glaciers have his colors caught, 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them 
wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly • tlie 
rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, 
who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly 
sliocks, 

Which stir and stmg the soul with hope 
that WOOS, then mocks. 

Clarens » by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod,— 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a 
throne 

To which the steps are mountains; 
where the god 

Is a pervading life and light,— so shown 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest; o’er the 
flower 

His eye is sparklmg, and his breath 
hath blown, 

His soft and summer bioath, whose ten- 
der power 

Passes the ikrength of storms in their most 
desolate hour. 

All things are here of him; from the 
black pines, 

Which are bis sliade on high, and the 
loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the 
vines 

Which slope his green path downward 
to the shore, 

Where the bow’d uateis meet him, and 
adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the 
wood. 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all 
hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands 
^ where it stood. 

Offering to him, and his, a populous 
solitude. 
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108 A. popalouB bolitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and many-color’d 
things, 

Who wor^ip him with notes more sweet 
than words, 

And innocently open their glad wmgs. 

Fearless and Tull of hfe. the gusli of 
spnngs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the 
bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which 
brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here 
extend, . 

Mingling, and made by Love, unto one^ 
mighty end 


108 He who hath lo^ed not, here would learn 
that lore, 

And make his heart a spint, he who 
knows 

That tender raysteiy, will love the more, 

For this ih five’s rec*ess, wlieie vain 
men V woes. 

And the worlds \4aste, have driven hun 
fai from those. 

For ’tis Ins natnie to advance or die; 

He stands not still, but or decavs, orl07 
grow* 

Into a boundless blessing, nvhich ina\ 
vie 

With the immortal lights, m its eternity! 

104 Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau 
this spot, 

Peopling it with affections, but he 
found 

It was the scene which Passion must 
allot 

To the mind’s purified beings; ’Iwa^ 
the ground 

Where early Love Ins Pj^elie’s zone 
unbound,^ 

And hallow’d it with loveliness, ’tis 
lone, Qg 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a 
sound, 

And sense, and sight of Kueetness, here 
the Rhone 

Hath spread huiisclf a couch, the Alps 
have rear’d a throne. 


105 liausanne^ and Forney* ye have been 
the abodes 

Of names which unto you bequeath’d a 
name," 


’ A reference to the legend of Tuphl nnd Psvche 
■Voltaire (laW 177s) nnd tilMwin (17S7 04) 


Mortals, who sought and found, by 
dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame. 

Th^ were gigantic minds, and their 
steep aim 

Was, Titan-like, on daiiiig doubts to 
pile 

Thoughts which sliould call down thun- 
der, and the flame 

Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaieii the 
while 

On man and man’s reseat ch could deign 
do more than smile 


Tlie one was fiie and fickleness,' a child. 

Most mutable m wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various, ->gay, giave, sage, or 
wild,— 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined: 

He multiplied himself among mankind. 

The Pn>teus of their talents, but his oiin 

Bieathed most in ridicule,— which, as 
the wind. 

Blew where it listed,- la^uiig all tliiiiu^ 
prone,— 

Now to o’erthniw a fool, and now to 
shake a throne 

The other, deep and slow, exhaustinsr 
thouglit, 

And hning wisdom with each studious 
year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning 
wniught, 

And sha^ his weapon with an edge 
severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneei , 

The lord of irony,- that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which 
grciv from feai. 

And doom’d him to the zealot's icadi 
Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently 
well. 


Tot, peace Ik* with their ashes,— for b^* 
them, 

1 r merited, the penalty is paid , 

It is not ouis to judge,— far less con- 
demn ; 

The hour must come when such things 
shall be made 

Known unto all, or hope and dread 
allay’d 

By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 


* Voltaire, Stania 107 refers to Gibbon Rtith 
of thcae men were akeptlca See Rtansa 105 
fllRo Oibbon*H The Himn$ of the Dechne and 
PaU of the Roman Rmiflrr, ihaptcrv 15-1 A 
s Snr AS 
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Which, thus much we are sure, must lie 
decay’d; 

And when it shall revne, as is our trust, 
’Twill be to be forgiven, oi suffer what is 
just. 

109 But let me quit man’s works, again to 

read 

His Maker’s, spiead aiuund me, and 
suspend 

This page, which fn>iii my icvenes 1 
feed, 

Until it seems prolouging without end 
The clouds above me to the white Alps 113 
tend, 

And 1 must pierce them, and surxey 
whate’er 

May be permitted, a<^ my steps 1 bend 
To their most great and gnmitig legioii. 
where 

The earth to her einbiace compels the 
powers of an 

110 Italia ! too, Italia * looking on thee. 

Full dashes on the soul the light of ages. 
Since the deice Uarthagiiiian^ almost 

won thee. 

To tlie last halo 4)f the cliiels and sages 
Who glonfy thy consecrated pages , 

Thou wert the tin one and ena^e <»t em- 
pires, still 114 

The fount at A\hich the panting mind 
assuages 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing tlieie 
her fill, 

Plows from tlie eternal source of Rome’s 
imperial hill. 

111 Thus far have I pniceeded in a theme 
Renew’d with n4i kind auspices —to teel 
We are not what we lia\e been, and to 

deem 

We aie not what we should be. and t<i 
ateel 

The heart against itself, and to conceal. 
With a proud caution, l<i\e, or hate, or 
aught,— 

Passion or feeling, piiniose, giicf or 
aseal,— 116 

Which is the f ^ rant spint of our 
thought. 

Is a stem task of soul —no matter,— it is 
taught. 

112 And for these words, thus woven Into 

song. 

It may be that they are a hannless 
wile,— 

^ Haimlbiil, In Ihr Second Pnnlc Wnr, 210 H r 


The colonng of the seeueb which fleet 
along. 

Which I would seiae, in passing, to be- 
guile 

My breast, or that of others, for a while. 

Fame is the thirst of youth, but 1 am 
not 

So young as to regard men’s frown or 
smile, 

As ](M3s or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

1 stood and stand alone,— remember’d or 
forgot 

I have not loved the world, nor the 
woild me,’ 

1 have not flattci ’d ils rank breath, nor 
bow’d 

Til its idolaiiies a patient knee, 

Km coin ’d niy cheek to smiles, noi cried 
aloud 

In woitJup ot an echo , in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such , 
T stood 

Amongst them, but not of them, in a 
sill Olid 

Of (hoimhts i^lncli weie not their 
thoughts, and still could. 

Had I not filed- iny mind, which thus 
itself ‘itiibdned 

T ha\e not lo\e<l tlie wmld, nor the 
world me,— 

But let ns part fair Iocs, J do Indieie, 

Though 1 have loiind tliem not, that 
there may be 

Words which aie things, hopes which 
will not deceive, 

And vntues which are meiciful, nor 
weal e 

Siiaies tor the failing, T would also 
deem 

O’ei otheiv.’ gnel's that some sincerely 
giieie. 

That two, 01 one, aie almost what they 
seem, 

That goodness is no nnine, and happiness 
no dream. 

M> daughter* with thv name tins song 
begun ; 

My daughter I with thy name thus much 
shall end , 

I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 

Can be so wrapt in thee, thou art the 
friend 

To whom the shadows of far years ex- 
tend: 


See JTofi/rfe.II. 2. SOff (n 557) 
ilHIlcd <Bcc Mnrhrfh, ITT. 1, 04 ) 
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Albeit my brow thou never shouldsi 
bdiold, 

My voice c^all with thy future visions 
blend, 

And reach into thy heart, when mine i*^ 
cold, 

A token and b tone, even from thy father’s 
mould 

116 To aid thy mind ’s development, to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 

Almost thy very frrowlh, to tow thee 

catch 

Knowledge of objects, —wonders yet 
thee* 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a pai'ent’s 
kiss,— 

This, it should sc»eiii, w’ns not rc»served 
for me; 

Tet this was in my naluie as it is, 

I know not what is there, vet setmething 
like to this. 

117 Yet, though dull hate as diit> should be 

taught, 

I know that thou wilt ]o\ e iih> . though 
my name 

Should be shut from thee, as a «?pell still 
fraught ^ 

With desolation, and a bi(»keii claim 

Though the grave oh>aed between us,— 
’tweie the same, 

T know that thou wilt lo\e me, though 
to drain 

Mi/ blotnl from out thy being weie an 
aim. 

And an attainment,— all would he in 
vain,— 

Still thou wouldst lo\e me, still that more 
than life retain 

118 The child of lo\ e, though l>om in bitter- 

ness. 

And nurtured in convulsion,— of thy sire 

These were the elements, and thine no 
less 

As yet such are aiound thee, but thy fiie 

Shall be more tompei ’d, and thy hope 
far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled shimlicis! O’er 
the sea 

And from the mountains where I now 
respire, 

Fain would 1 waft sueli blessing upon 
thee. 

As, with a sigii, I deem thou might ’st 
have hem to me. 


Wl 

From Canto IV 
1817 1818 

1 I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of 

Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures 
rise 

As from the stroke of the enehantei ’s 
wand: 

A thousand yeais their cloudy wings 
expand 

Around me, and a dying Gloiy smiles 
O’er the far limes, when many a subject 
land 

Look’d to the wmged Lion’s marble 
piles, ^ 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on 
her hundred isles * 

2 She looks a sea (*yhclc, fresh tuMii 

ocean, 

Bising with her tiara of pnmd toweis 
At any distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers 
And such she w'as,— her daughters had 
their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaust- 
less East 

Pour’d in hei lap all gems in sparkling 
showers 

In puiple was she lolx^d, and of hei 
feast 

Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dig- 
nity increased 

3 In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more. 
And silent lows the songlcss gondoliei 
Hei palaces me crumblmg to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the 

ear: 

Those days are gone— but Beauty still 
18 here. 

States fall, arts fade— hut Nat me doth 
not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venue once was 
dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivit>. 

The i*evel of the earth, the masque of 
Italy! 

4 But mito us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in stoiy, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms 

despond 

I The winged Lion of St Mark standi on a 
column near the Ducal Palace 
■Before the capture of Venice by Napoleon, in 
1797, the gondoliers were accustomed to sing 
stanias of Tasso's Jemnaltm Delivfred See 
Rogers's Thr f/osdolo (p 211). 
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Above the dogeless city ’s vanish ’d 
sway;^ 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn 
away— 

The ke}*stunch of the arch! thouprh all 
were o 'er, 

For us io]>e«iplod were the <w)litary shoie 

5 The beings of the mind are not of clay . 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence : that which 
Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spints 
supphed, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate. 
Watering the hearts whose early flowera 
have died. 

And with a freshei sriowth replenishing 
the void. 


13 Before St Mark still glow his steeds of 
brass, ^ 

Their gilded collars glittering in the 
sun , - g 

But is not Dona V menace come to pass! 

Are they not hnd/cdf— Venice, lost and 
won, 

ITei thirteen bundled years of freedom 
done, 

Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she 
rose’ 

Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, 
and shun, 

E\en in destruction's depth, hei foieian 
foes, 

From whom submission wrincs an in- 
famous repose 


Though makmg many slaves, herself 
still free. 

And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Otto- 
mite 

Witness Troy'b nval, Candial Vouch 
It, ye 

Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s 
fight! 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can 
blight 

15 Statues of glass— all idiiver’d— the long 
file 

Of her dead Doges are declined to dust; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and 
sumptuous pile 

Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid 
trust, 

Their sceptic broken, and their sword 
in rust, 

Have yielded to the strangei * empty 
halhs 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such 
as must 

Too oft remind hei who and what 
enthrals. 

Have flung a desolate cloud o'er Venice’ 
lovely walls 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracusc,- 
And fetter'd thousands bore the yoke of 
war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar* 
See I as they chant the tragic hymn, the 
car 

Of the o'ermaster'd victor stops, the 
reins 

Fall from Ins hands, his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt— he rends his cap- 
tive's ehams. 

And bids him thank tlie bard for freedom 
and his strains. 


14 In youth she was all glory,— a new 
Tyie, 

Her \eiy by-woid sprung from vicloij. 
The ‘•Planter of the Lion,"® which 
through fire 

And blood she bore o’er subject earth 
and sea; 


17 Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were 
Aine^ 

Were all thy proud historic deeds for- 
got, 

Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the 
knot 


' The tcrrltorj of Venice wan taken bj France 
and Austria In 1797 Ree Wordswortb*s On 
the Bmtinetion oj the Venetian Repuhlie (p 
286). 

> The famous bronie steetla of Ht. IfarkV 
rhnrcli, which the Genoese commander Doria 
said In 1370, he should bridle before giving 
the Venetlana peace. 

*Tbe Lion of Bt Mark was the emblem of the 
Reimhllc of Venice. 


*Tbe Vrarilans defended CandliL In Crete, 
amlnst the Turks for 24 yean. Troy was be- 

^ nutarch reUtes, In bla lAJe nf VieUu. that 
afti^ the Athenians had Seen defeated and 
<aptnred at Byracnae (Bth cent B C ). those 
who orald recite passages from the works of 
Bnripldes were set free Bee Browning's 
JlalMMfton's A^rentnre, 125 IT 
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Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy 
lot 

Is ahamefnl to the nations,— most of all, 
Albion ! to thee * the Ocean queen 
should not 

Abandon Ocean’s children, in the fail 

Of Venice, think of thine, despite th> 
watery walJ 

I loved her from my boyhood, she to 
me 

Was as a faixy city of the heaii. 

Rising like water-columns from the sea 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the 
mart; 

And Otway, Radcliife, Schiller, Shak- 
speare’s art,^ 

Had stamp’d her image m me, and 
even so. 

Although I found her thii<<, we did not 
part, 

Perchance e\eii deaier in her day of 
woe, 

Than when die was a boast, a maivel. and 
a diow 

I can repeople with the past— and of 
The present theie i** still for eye and 
bought. 

And meditation chasten M down, enough , 
And more, it may be, than I hoped oi 
sought , 

And of the happiest moments which 
were wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 
i^m thee, fair Venice* have then 
colors CBUght 

Tlieie are some feelings Tune cannot 
benumb, 

Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be 
cold and dumb. 


But my soul zander*. T demand it 
back 

To meditate amongst deeaj, and stand 
A ruin amidst rums , there to track 
Fall’n states and buned greatness, o’ei 
a land 

Which was the mightiest in its o\i com- 
mand, ' 

And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly 
hand ; 


Otway In Ventee Preferred. Mnu, RadclfiTo In 
TSe Mpatmrien of l7ilol»So, RchlUer In tht 
OhoHtSeer, Bhakipere In Tkr Mfrohant nf 
Venter and Othetto, 


Wherein were cast the heroic and the 
free. 

The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth 
and aea, 

26 The commonwealth ot kmgs, the men ol 

Rome* 

\nd even since, and now , tan Italy * 
Thou art the garden ot the world the 
home 

Of all Art yields, and Natuie (an de 
cree, 

Even m thy desert, w'hat is like to theef 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More nch than other climes’ fertility; 
Thy wreck a gloi3% and thy rum graced 
With an immaculate charm w^hich cannot 
be defaced. 

27 The moon is up, and yet it is not night . 
Sunset dn ides the sk\ w ith her , a 'sea 
Of glorv stiean)«> along the Alpine 

height 

Of blue Fi mil’s mount anis, ITeaven i** 
tree 

Fioiii clouds, but of all colois seems to 
be,— 

Melted to one vast Ins of the West,— 
Where the Day joins the past Etemitj, 
Willie, on the other hand, meek Dian’^ 
crest 

Floats through the azure air— an island ot 
the blest ! 

28 A single star is at her side, and icigns 
With her o’er half the loxelv heaven, 

but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves bnglitlv, and re> 
mams 

Roll’d o’er the peak of the fai Khaitian 
hill. 

As Day and Night contending were 
until 

Nature reclaim’d hei oidci —gently 
flows 

The deep-dj^ed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

The odorous purple of a new’-bom row 
Which streams upon hei stream, and 
glass’d within it glows. 

29 Fill’d with the face of Heaven, which 

from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters; all its 
hues, 

Fiom the rich sunset to the rising stai. 
Their magical variety diffuse . 

And now they change: n paler shadow 
strews 
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Its mantle o’er the mountains; partmg 
day 

Dies like the dolphini whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest,— till— ’tis gone— 
and all is gray. 


78 Oh Romo ’ my country ’ city *of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heait must turn to 

thee. 

Lone mothoi of dead emjnres * and om- 
trol 

In their shut breasts their potty misery 
What are our woes and sufferance f 
Come and see 

The cypress,' hear the oul, and plod 
your way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and tem- 
ples, Ye» 

Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world IS at oni feet as fragile as our 
. clay 

79 The Niobo of nations^ there she stands, 
Childless and ci own less, in her voiceless 

woe; 

An empty nni wnthin hei neither ’d 
hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long 

agOt 

The Seipios’ tomb contains no aslics 
now; 

The veiy sepulchres lie tenant loss 
Of then heioic dwellers, dost thou 
flow, 

Old Tibei ! Ilnougb a maible wulder- 
nessf 

Rise, with th> yellow weaves, and mantle 
her distress. 

80 The Goth, the Christian, Time, Wai, 

Flood, and Fire, 

Ha\e dealt ui>on the senen-hill’d city’s 
pnde; 

She saw her glories star by stai 
expire. , 

And up the steep barbarian nionarehs 
ride, 

Where the car climb’d the Capitol; far 
and wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left 
a site: 

Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the 
void, 

^The cypress is an emblem of monmlng; It li 
a commem tree In fpraveyards 


O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar 
light. 

And say, '^here was, or is,” where all is 
doubly night 1 


95 1 speak not of men’s creeds— they rest 

between 

Man and his Maker— but of things al- 
low’d, 

Averrid, and knowni, and daily, hourly 
" seen :— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’d, 

And the mtent of tyianny avow’d, 

The edict of Earth ’h rulers, who are 
grown 

The apes of him* who humbled once the 
proud, 

And shook them from their slumbers on 
the throne— 

Too glonons, ivore this all his mighty arm 
had done 

96 Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be. 

And Freedom find no champion and no 

child 

Such as Columbia saw arise whiMi slie 

Spning forth a Pallas, aim’d and unde- 
filed? 

Or must such minds be nourish’d in the 
wild, 

Deep in the unpnined forest, ’midst the 

roar v 

Of cataracts when* nursing NatuS* 
smiled 

On infant Washington’ lias Earth no 
more ^ 

Such seeds within her breast, or Euiope no 
such shore? 


97 But France got dnink with blood to 
vomit crime, 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 

To Freedom’s cause, in every age and 
clime; 

Because the deadly davs which we have 
seen,® 

And vile Ambition, that built up between 

Man and his hopes an adamantine wall. 

And the base pageant last upon the 
scene. 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal 
&ra11 

Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s 
worst— his second fall. 


* Napoleon 

*The days of the Oonirrefifi of Vienna, of the 
Holy Alliance, and of the Second Treaty of 
Paris (Rept-Nov, 1Sir»>. These conatnnte 
the “bane paaeant** of 1, 6. 7. 
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98 Yet| Freedom^ yet tiiy baunei, torn but 
flying, 

Streams like the thunder-storm agatnat 
the wind; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now 
and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves be- 
hind; 

Thy tree hatli lost its blossoins aud the 
rind, 

Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and lit- 
tle worth, 181 

But the sap lasts, and still the seed we 

^d 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the 
North 

So shall a better Spring less bitter fruit 
bring forth. 


188 Arches on arches * as it wore that Rome, 
Collecting the chief tniphies (»f her line. 
Would build up all hei triumphs in one 

dome, 

Her Coliseum stands, tlie moonbeams 
shine 

As ’twere its natiiial torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams hereigg 
to illume 

This long-explored but still exhaiistless 
mme 

Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the d^p skies 
assume 

189 Hues which have words, and speak to 

ye of heaven, 

Floats o’er this vast and wondrous 
monument. 

And shadows forth its glorv Theie is 
given 

Unto the things of earth, which Time 
hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he liath 
leant ^ 138 

His hand, but broke liis scythe, there is 
a power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement. 

For which the palace of the piesent 
hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages 
are its dower. 

ISO Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adomer of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath 
bled; 

1 England 


Time! the currectoi when oui judg- 
ments err. 

The test of truth, love— sole philoso- 
pher. 

For all beside are bophibts— from thy 
thnft. 

Which nevei loses though it doth defei — 
Time, the avenger * unto thee 1 lift 

My liandb, and eyes, and heart, and crave 
of thee a gift 

Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made 
a shnne 

And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are 
mme. 

Rums of yeais, though few, yet full of 
fate- 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
(lood, and resen ed my pnde against the 
hate 

Which bhall not whelm me. let me not 
haie worn 

This iron in my soul in vain— shall thetj 
not mourn t 

And thou, who never yet of human 
wnmg 

Tjeft the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis I 
Here, wheie the ancient paid thee 
homage long— 

Tliou who didst call the Furies fnmi the 
abyss. 

And round Orestes bade them howl and 
hibb 

For that unnatural retribution^— jiisl. 
Had it but been from hands less near— 
m this 

Th\ foiiner lealm, T call thee fioin the 
dust * 

Dost thou not hoar niv henitf— Awake’ 
thou shall, and must 

It is not that I may not have incurr’d 
For iny ancestral faults oi mine the 
wound 

I bleed wuthal, and, had it been con- 
f err’d 

With a just weapon, it had flow \1 un- 
bound; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the 
ground : 

To thee I do devote li—ihnv fdialt lake 
The \engeance, which shall yet be 
sought and fonnd, 

^Thp HlavInR of his mother nnd her lover, who 
together had trilled htw father, Agamemnon 
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Which it* 1 have not taken for the 
sake 

But let that pass— I sleep, but thou shalt 
yet awake 

184 And if my voice bi'cuk forth, ’tis not 
that now 

I shrink from \ihat is sutFerM' let him 
speak 

, Who hath beheld decline upon uiy bioi\. 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it 
* weak , 

But m this pa^ a record will 1 seek 

Not m the air shall these my words dis-138 
perse, 

Thoiiph I be ashes; a far hour shall 
wreak 

The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of 
my curse I 

135 That curse shall be Forgrivencss —Have 

I not— 

TTeai me, my mother Earth’ lM*hnld it, 
Ileaven ’ 

lIa^e I not had to wiestle with iii\ lot 

Hn\e I not suffer’d things 1<i be fm- 
jnveii t 

Time I not had iny hi am seal’d, niv 
heart nven, 

Ho]>es sap])’d, name hluirhted. Life’s 
life lied awayt 189 

And only not to despeiation dinen. 

He<'aiise not altogether of such elav 
As lots into the souls of those whom T 
survey 

136 Fiinii mighty wrongs to petty pei ti<h 

Have I not seen what liuinnii tinners 

could doT 

From the loud roar of foaming? calumny 

To the small whisjier of the as pnltn 
few. 

And subtler venom of the reptile ciew. 

The Jnniis srlnnce f»r \\li«»se smniflcaiit 
eye, 

Tjeannner to lie with silence, would seem 
true, 

And* without utterance, save the shiiif; 
or sierh, 140 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy. 

137 But I have lived, and have not lived in 

vain • 

hly mind may lose its force, my blood 
its Are, 

And my frame perish e\’eii in conquei- 
ingr pain; 


But there is that within me which shall 
tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when J 
expire, 

Something: unearthly, which they deem 
not of, 

Like the remembei’d tone of a mute 
lyre, 

Shall on their soften ’d spitits smk, and 
mo\e 

In hearts all rock^ now the late remoise 
of love 

The seal is sed Xow welcome, thou 
dread ]ioiici ' 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which 
here 

Walk’st 111 the shadow of the niidni^hl 
hour 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct fiom 
fear; 

Thy haunts are eici whoie the dead 
walls n*ai 

Their ny mantles, and the soloinu scene 
Dciives iioni thee a son*,c sf» deep and 
deal 

That we liecome a pait of what has 
been. 

And irioAv unto the spot, all-semno hut 
unseen 

And liciie the hu/z of eimei naiioiis inn. 
In iiiunmii’d )>itv, tu loiid-ioai’d ap- 
plause. 

As man was slaiiulitci ’il In Ins fellow - 
man 

And wheiefoie slnu^htei ’d ’ wheiefore, 
but because 

Such weie the hlood\ Ciiciis* !*eii]al 
laws, 

And the impeiial i»lo.isiiie — Wheiefoie 
notf 

What matters wheie we tali to All the 
inni^s 

Of woiiiih— on battle-])lnins oi listed 
spot 7^ 

Roth ifie hut theatres wheie the chief 
actors rot 

T see before me the Gladiator he 
He leans up his hand— bis manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And hiB droop’d head sinks gradually 
low— 

1 That Ir, field of the lint, or toumameDt 

*Suitmted by the Htatue formerly called The 
Dying Olodtafor. but now thought to repre- 
Rent a wounded warrior, and ncnce called 
The Dying Danl It 1 h In the MuReum of the 
Ctepitol 
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And tbi'ougli his side the last drops, 
ebbing slow 

From the red gadi, fall heavy, one by 
one, 

Like the first of a thunder-sliowei , and 
now 

The arena swims around him— he 
gone, 

Ere eeased the inhuman shout whieh hail M 
the wretch who \ioti 

141 Ho heard it, but he heeded not— his eyes 
Wei*c with his lieaii, and that \ias far 

away ; 

Tie leek’d not of the hie he lost nor 
prize. 

But where his rude hut h\ the Danube 
lay, 

Therp weie his \oiiiia barhanaiis nil at 
play, 

Thprv was thc»ir Diieinn mothei^ — be, 
their sue, 

Butcher’d to moke a Roman holiday— 

All this rush’d with his blood— Shall he 
expire 145 

And unavenged f Anse, ve Goths, and 
alut ^oiii lie’ 

142 But here, where Muider bieathed hei 

bloody stieain. 

And here, \\hen' bii/ziim nations choked 
the 

And roar’d 01 niuiniui’d like a iiioun- 
tain stream 

Dasliing 01 wmding as its torrent stiays, 
Heie, where the Koinnn million’s blame 
or piaise. 

Was death or life, the pla> things of a 
ciowd. 

My \oice sounds much— and fall the 
stais’ faint lays 

On the aienn \oid— seats cinsh’d— walls 
bowl’d- 

And sralleiies, wheie mv steps seem echoes 175 
stianselv loud 

14 S A rum— yet what ruin’ from its mass 
Walls, ])nlaees, half-cities, hn^e been 
1‘enr’d; 

Vet <»ft the eiioiinous skeleton >c pass. 
And marvel where the spoil could ha\e 
appear’d 

Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but 
clear ’dt 

Alas I developed, opens the decay, 

1 After Trajan had conquered the region north 
of the Lower Danube and bad made It Into the 
Roman pro\lnce of Dada <[101 B. C ), he 
carried 10,000 captivea to Rome and exhib- 
ited them In eombata for the amnaoment of 
the people. 


When the oolossal fabric’s form is 
near’d: 

It will not bear the brightness of the 
day, 

Which streams too much on all years, man, 
have reft away. 

But when the rising moon begins to 
climb 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses 
there. 

When tiic stars twmiklc through the 
loops of time, 

And the low night-bieeze waves along 
the air 

The gailand-foiest, w*hich the gray 
walls weai, 

Like laurels tm the bald first Caesar’s 
head 

When the light shines serene but doth 
not glare, 

Then m this magic ciiclc laise the dead 
liei'oes have trod this spot — ’tis on their 
dust ye tread 

While stands the Colisoiim. Rome shall 
stand ; 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall 
full. 

And wdien Rome falls— ilic Woild 
Fioin 0111 own land 

Thus spake the pilgnms o’er this m]glit> 
wall 

Li Saxon times, which we ai'e wont to 
call 

Ancient, and these thiee moital things 
are still 

On their loiindations, and unalter’d all, 

Rome and her Rum past Redemption’s 
skill, 

Tlie World, the same w^de den — of 
thieves, or whul ye will 


But T forget.— My pilgrim’s shrme is 
won, 

And he and I must part,- so let it be,— 
Uis task and mine alike arc nearly done ; 


> **Ructoiila«i InforiDR us that Jnllua Cieaar was 
particnlarb gratified that decrco of the 
senate alilcb enabled him to wear a wreath of 
IsdiPl on all optaslona He anxious not 
to show that be was the conqueror of the 
world, but to hide that he waa bald " — Bmn 
Bee Ruetonlus's Ltres of thr CmnrM, 1, 45 
3*'ThlM is quoted In The JJ^rhnr and Foil of the 
Roman Empire as a proof that the Colfacum 
waa entire when seen by the Anglo-Saxon pU- 
grlms at the end of the seyenth, or the beghi- 
ning of the eighth century** — Byron Itee 
GlDl>on*s The HMorp of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, ch 71 (1802 ed, p 
5.^) ; Gibbon glyea the source of his quotation 
in a foot-note, — namely, Bede'a GtoaaaniMii 
(ed. Basil), 2, 407. 
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Yet once more let os look upon the scOilTB 

The midland ocean^ breake on him and 

mei 

And from the Alban Mount we now 
behold 

Our friend of youthi that Ocean, which, 
when we 

Beheld it last by Galpe’s mck= unfold 
Those waves, we follow’d on till the dark 
Enxme roll’d 


176 


Upon the blue Symplegades Lonf? 


years— 

Long, though not very many— since 
have done 

Their work on both; some suffering and 
some tears 

Have left us nearly where we had 
begun: 

Yet not in vam our mortal race hath 
run; 

We have our own reward, and it 


180 


here,— 

That we can yet feel gladden’d by the 
sun, 

And reap from eaith, sea. joy almost 
as dear 

As if there were no man If) trouble what 
is clear. 


177 Oh! that the desert were my dwelling- 
place, 

With one fair Spirit for my mmister,^ 

That I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only hei ! 

Ye elements!— in whose ennobling stir 
1 feel myself exalted— Can ye not 
Accord me such a being! Do I err 
In deeming such mliabit many a spott... 
Thougli with them to converse can rarely*®^ 
be our lot. 


178 There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shoie, 
There is society, where none intrades, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, m which T 
steal 

From all 1 may be, or have been before, 
To mmgle with the Universe,* and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 
conceal. 


^The Mediterranean. 

* Gibraltar. Byron had last seen the Mediterra- 

nean on hia return jonrney to Bngland In 
1811 See Ohilde jArold'e PUgrii^e, II, 
22. 1 

•Byron's alater Angosta. See Bpistlo to Au- 

* ffij^nto II^ 7^ (p. 584) , also JSpMlr 

to Auguota, 81 It (p. 620). 


Boll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean— roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vam; 

Man marks the earth with rum— his 
control 

Stops with the shore; upon the wateiy 
plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man’s lavage, save his 
own, 

When, for a moincut, like a drop of 
ram, 

He sinks mto thy depths with bubbling 
FTToan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffln’d, 
and unknown ' 


His steps are not upon thy paths,— thy 
fields 

Are not a spoil for him,— thou dost rise 

And shake him fnmi thee; the vile 
strength he wields 

For earth’s destniction thou dost all 
despise, 

Spuming him fioiii th> Inisoni to the 
skies, 

And send’st him, shiveniiGr in thy play- 
ful spray 

And howlmg, to his gods, where haph 
lies 

His petty hope in some near port oi 
bay, 

And dashest him again to earth:— there 
let him lay 


The armaments which tliunderstnke the 
walls 

Oi roek-built cities, bidding nation^, 
quake, 

And monaTchs tremble m iheir capitals. 

The oak leviathans, whose huge iibs 
make 

Their clay eieatoi the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of wai — 

These are thy toys, and, as the siiouy 
flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, 
which mar 

Alike tlie Armada’s pride or spoils of 
Trafalgar.^ 


^8ee Bcott*fl The Lag of tht Loot MiHoirol, 6, 
14-16 (p. 444). 

•Over half of the Spanliih Beet whleh Milled 
against Bngland In 1,'»88 was destroyed in s 
Nea-storm, aa were also most of the French 
<tht|w raptnred by Nelson at Trafalgar, In 
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182 Thy blioreb aie euipueb, changed in all Idy midnight lamp— and what ib will, 
save thee- w wnt; 

Astana, Greece, Rume, Caithage, wliat Would it were worthier! but ] am not 
are they? now 

Thy waters wash’d llieiii jiuwei while That which 1 have been— and my visionb 
they were tiec, flit 

And many a tyiant sime, then shuicb Less palpably before me— and the glow 
obey Which m my spirit dwelt is fluttering, 

The strangei, 8la\e, oi bHNuge, then faint, and low 

decay 

Has dried up reaiiDb to dcbeits —nut so 186 Farewell! a word that must be, and 
thout— hath been— 


Unchangeable, ba^e to tliy wild waxes’ 

piayi 

Tune wiiteb no wiiiikle on thine azuie 
blow 

Such as creation ’h dawn belield, thou 
rollesl now 

183 Thou gloiioub ininoi, wheie the Al- 

mighty’s foini 

Glasses itself in tempests, in all time,— 

Calm oi convulsed, in breeze, oi frale, or 
storm, 

Icing the pole, oi in the ton id chine 

DaA-heaving- boundless, endless, and 
sublime. 

The image of Eteiiiitx, the iliione 

Of the Invisible, e\eii lioni out thy 
slime 

The monsteis of the dwp aie made, 
each zone 

Obeys thee, thou g<»cst forth, diead, 
fathomless, alone 

184 And I haxe loved tliee. Ocean ^ and my 

joy 

Of youthful sports woh on lli> bieast 
to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, oiiwai«l iiom 
a boy 

I wanton’d with thy bieakeis— they to 
me 

Were a delight; and if the fresliening 
sea 

Made them a terroi — ’twas a pleasing 
fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and neai. 

And laid my hand upon tby mane— as I do 
here. 

186 My task is done, my song hath eeased, 
my theme 

Has died into an echo; it is fit 

The spell diould break of this pro- 
tracted dream. . 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which 
hath lit 


A sound which makes us linger;— yet— 
farewell I 

Ye I who have traced the pilgtim to the 
scene 

Which 18 his last, if in youi memories 
dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye 
swell 

A single recollection, not m vain 
He wore his aandal-shoon and scallop- 
shell 

Farewell! with him alone may rest the 
pam. 

If such there were— with you, the moral 
of his stram 

MANFBED 

A DRAMATIC POEM 
1816-17 1817 

There are more things In heaven and earth, 
noratlo. 

Than arc dreamt of In your phlloaophy.* 

DRAMATIS PERSONS 

M\m>red Witch nr thb Alps 

i'nAUuis Hdnxsr \rimimos 

\BBOT OF St Malrice Niubbis 
Mani^el Tiif Drbtimfs 

IlSRHAJI SriBlTB, Ac 

The ScBVB of the Drama la amongat the 
ntgher Alpa — partlv In the Cnstle of Manfred, 
and partU in the Mountains 

ACT I 
ScacNE I 

Manfrei) alone ^ Scene, a Gothic Gallery 
Time, MidnighU 

Man. The lamp must be replenidi’d, 
but even then 

It will not bum so long as I must watch : 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But a eontinuance of enduring thought, 

B Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eves bnt close 
Tolookwitfam; and yet I hve, and bear 

«The aandala Indicated tiav^ by land; the 
•calloiHihell, which wbb worn In the hat 
travel by aea.^^ . 

» I, 5 ina 7 
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The aspect and the form of breathing: men. 
But grief should be the instiiietor of the 
wise; 

Sorrow is teowledge: they who know the 
most 

Must mouni the deepest o’er the fatal 
truths 

The Tree of Knowledge is not lliat of lafe. 
PhUosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay’d, and in uiy mind thei*e is 
A powei to make these subject to itself — 
But th^ avail not: I lia\e done men good, 
And I have met with good even among 
men — 

But this avail’d not: I have had my foes. 
And none ha^e baffled, many fallen before 
me — 

But this avail’d nol : — Good, or evil, life. 
Powers, jiassions, all I see m other beings. 
Have b^n to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-iiame1esb hour. I have no 
dread, 

25 And feel the curse to have no natural fear. 
Nor flutteiing throb, that beats with hopes 
or wishes, 

Or lurking love of something on the earth. 
Now to mv task — 

Mystenoub agency! 
Ye spirits of the unbounded ITiiiverse! 

30 Whom I ha\e sought in daikness and in 
light — 

Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler cbsence — ^ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inacc*es8ible aie haunts. 

And earth’s and ocean’s caves fainihar 
things — 

20 I call upon ye by the written charm 
Whi<^ gives me power upon you — ^Rise’ 
Appear ^ [A pause. 

They come not yet — ^Now by the voice of 
him 

Who is the first among you— by this sign, 
'Which makes you tremble— by the claims 
of him 

^0 Wlio is undying. — Rise* Appear! — 
Appear! [A pause. 

If it be so — Spirilh of earth and air. 

Ye shall not thus elude me : by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star con- 
demn ’d, 

^ The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal q>aee; 

By the strong curse which is upon my 
soul, 

The thought which is within me and 
around me, 

T do compel ye to my will— Appear! 


[A star ts seen at the darker end of 
the gallery: tt is stationary; and 
a voice is heard singing. 

First Spirit 

22 Mortall to thy bidding bow’d. 

From my mansion in the cloud. 

Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer ’b sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermihon, 

22 Which is mix’d for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may l^ forbidden. 

On a star-beam 1 have ridden : 

To thine ad jural ion bow’d, 

Mortal — ^be thy wish avow’d! 

Voice of the Second Spirit 

•2 Mont Blanc is the monarch of moun- 
tains; 

They ciown ’d him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, m a robe of 
clouds, 

With a diadem of bnou. 

Around his waist arc foicsls braced, 

22 The avalanche m liib hand , 

But ere it fall, that thundeipng baU 
Must pause for my command 
The glacier’s cedd and restless inabs 
Moves onward day by day ; 

*^2 But 1 am he who bids it pass. 

Or with its ice delay 
I am the spint of the place. 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to hib cavern ’d base — 

*^2 And what with me would thouf 

Voice of the Third Spirit 

In the blue depth of the waters, 
Wheie the wa\e hath no strife, 
Wliere the wind is a stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life, 

22 Wliere the mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with sheila. 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 

O’er my calm Hall of Coral 
*2 The deep echo roll’d — 

To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold ! 

Fourth Spirit 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fira, 

22 And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth. 

As their snnimits to heaven 
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^ Shoot Boaringly forth ; 

1 have quitted my birthplace, 

Thy bidding to bide— 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 

Thy will be my guide! 

Fifth Spint 

I am the ridei of the wind, 

The stirrer ol the btorm , 

The hurricane 1 left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm , 

To speed to thee, o’ei shore and sea 
I swept upon tlie blast 
The fleet I met sailM well, and yet 
’Twill sink eie night be past. 

St rill Spirit 

My dwelling is the shadow of the night. 
Why dotli th} magic toiture me with 
light! 

Seventh Spvtt 

110 71, e btar which rules thy destiny 

Was ruled, eie caith began, by me 
It was a world as fresh and fair 
A*- e’er revolved round sun in an , 

Its coui’se was free and legiilai. 

Space bosom’d not a lo\eliei stai 
The hour arrived — and it Iwame 
A wandeniig mass of shaiieless flame, 

A fiathless comet, and a curse, 

The menace of the unn ei'se , 

Still rollunr on with innate foice. 
Without a sphere, without a course, 

A bright (lefonmty on higii. 

The iiioiistei ot the upper sky ! 

And thou! Iieneath its influence bom — 
Thou wonn ! whom I oliey and scorn — 
Forced by a jiower (which is not 
thine, 

And lent thee bnt to make thee mine) 
For this biief moment to descend, 
Where these weak spiiits loimd thee 
bend 

t*® And parley with a thing like thee — 

Wlint wouldst thou, child of Clay ! wntli 
met 

Tilt Seven Spirits 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, 
winds, thy star. 

Are at tiiy beck .*ind bidding, child of 
Clay! 

Before tbee at th)F qnest their spirits 
ai ty ■ 

13C What wouldst tbon with us, son of 
mortals — snyt 


Man. Forgetfuluebb— 

First Spirit, Of what— of whom — and 
why! 

Man. Of that which is withm me; read 
it there — 

Ye know it, and 1 cannot utter it. 

Spirit, We can but give thee that which 
we possess * 

1^® Ask of us subjects, soveieignty, the power 
O’er earth — the whole, or portion — or a 
sign 

Which sliall coiiticd the elements, whereof 
We aie the dnmmatois, — each and all, 
These shall be thine 

Man. Obhvion, self-oblhion ! 

Can ye not wnng from out the hidden 
realms 

Ye offer so profusely what I askt 
f Spirit Tt IS not m oui essence, in our 
skill; 

But — thou may’s! die 
Man Will death bestow it on met 
Spirit We aie immortal, and do nut 
foiget; 

15® aie eternal, and to us the past 

Is, as tlie iutiue, piesent Art thou an- 

hW'Cl ’dt 

Man Ye mock me — ^but the power which 
brought ye heie 

Hath made you mme Sla\ es, scoff not at 
my will ! 

The mind, the s]nnt, the Promethean 
8])nik, 

356 li^tnmg of my being, is ns bright, 
Pen ailing, and Ini dniting as ymii own, 
Ami shall ni»t yield to youis, though 
coojiM 111 clay’ 

Answer, or T wull teach you what I am. 
Spirit, We answer os w^e answer’d ; oui 
leply 

1®® lb e\en in thine own words 

Man, Why say ye sot 

Spirit If, as thou say’st, thine essence 
be ns ours, 

AVe have replied in tellniir thee, the thing 
Mo]*tals call death hath nought to do with 
ns 

Man, I then hn\e call’d ye fiom your 
realms m 'v urn , 

Ye cannot, oi ye wiW not, aid me 
Spirit, Say, 

What we possess we offer, it is thme* 
Bethink cic thou dismiss us, ask again— 
Kmgdom, and sway, and strength, and 
length of days— 

Man Accursed f what have I to do with 
days! 

170 They are too long already. — ^Hence — ^be- 
gone! 
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5pml. Yet pause : be^ here, our will 
would do thee service ; 

Bethink thee^ is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine 
eyesY 

Man. No, none : yet stay— one moment, 
ere we pwrt, 

X would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Tour voices, sweet and melancholy sounds. 
As music on the waters; and 1 see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star, 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye 
are, 

180 Or one, or all, m your accustom’d forms. 
Sptnt We have no forms, beyond the 
elements 

Of which we are the mind and principle. 
But dioose a form — ^in that we will appear 
Man. I have no choice; there is* no 
form on earth 

Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 

Who is most powerful of ye, take such 
aspect 

As unto him may seem most fitting — Come * 
Seventh Spirit (appearing in the shape 
of a beautiful female figure). 
holdf 

Man. Oh God f if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 

1 yet might be most happy, 1 will clasp 
thee, 

And we agam will be— 

[The figure vamshes 
My heart is crush ’d ! 

[Maktred falls senseless. 

(A voice is heard in the Incantation which 
foUoios.) 

When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm m the grass, 

And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass; 

When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the fihadow of the hill, 

300 Shall my soul be upon thine. 

With a power and with a sign 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep; 

There are shades that will not vanish, 
308 There are thoughts thou canst not 
banidi; 

By a power to thee unknown. 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a dirond, 

Thnn art gather’d in a cloud ; 


3^0 forever idialt thou dwell 

In the qiirit of this spelL 

Though thou seest me not jiass by, 

Thou dialt feel me with thine eye 
As a ihmg that, though unseen, 

218 Must be near thee, and hath be<m ; 

And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 
Thou shalt marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot, 

330 And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 

And a spirit of the air 
338 Hath begirt thee with a snare; 

In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice, 

And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky; 

330 And the day shall have a sun, 

Which shall make thee widi it done. 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strength to kill ; 
From thy own heart I then did wnng 
338 The black blood m its blackest sprmg; 
From thy own smile I snatdi’d the 
snake, 

For there it coil ’d as in a brake 
From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their chiefest 
harm; 

2^0 x,| proving every poison known, 

1 found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile. 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

3^8 By thy shut soul ’s hypocni^ ; 

By the perfection of thine art 
Which pass’d for human thme own 
heart ; 

By thy delight in others’ pain, 

And hy thy brothefhood of Cain, 

280 X call upon thee ! and compel 
Thyself to be thy proper hell! 

And on thy head I pour the vial 
Which doth devote &ee to this trial; 

Nor to slumber, nop to die, 

388 Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 
To tliy wish, but as a fear; 

Lo ! the spell now works around thee, 

> thicket 
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And the clankless chain hath bound 
thee; 

260 O’er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been pass ’d — ^now wither ! 

Somn 

The Maunimn of the Jungfrau.— Time, 
itfonitfip.— M anfred alone upon 
the Cliffs, 

Man. The spirits I have raised abandon 
me, 

The spells which I have studied baffle me, 
The remedy 1 reek’d of tortured me, 

1 leau no more on superhuman aid , 

6 It hath no power upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulf’d m 
darkness, 

It IS not of my search. — ^My mother Earth * 
And thou fresh breakmg day, and you, ye 
mountains. 

Why are ye beautiful^ I cannot love ye 
^6 And thou, the bnght eye of the universe. 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight — ^thou ^in’st not on my 
heart. 

And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme 
edge 

I sfnnd, and on the torrent’s bnnk beneath 
^6 Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance, when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would 
bring 

My breast upon its rocky bosom ’h bed 
To rest forever— wherefore do 1 pause t 
6® I feel the impulse — ^yet I do not plunge , 

I see the peril — ^yet do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is 
firm: 

There is a power upon me which with- 
holds. 

And makes it my fatality to live , 

26 If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul ’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my de^s unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

66 Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 

\An eagle passes 
Whose happy flight is highest into lien\en. 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me — 
should be 

Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets, thou 
art gone 

Where the eye cannot follow thee; but 
thine 

*6 Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 
With a pervading vision — ^Beautiful* 
How beautiful is all this visible world 
iflee jramref. IT. 2. 28612 


How glorious m its action and itself 1 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, 
we, 

^6 Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To smk or soar, with our mix’d essence 
make 

A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and ot pnde, 
Contendmg with low wants and lohy will, 
^6 Till our mortahty predommates, 

And men are — ^what th^ name not to 
themselves, 

And trust not to each other. Haik* the 
note, [The Shepherd's ptpe in 
the distance ts heard. 
The natural music of the mountam reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
66 A pastoral fable — ^pipes in the hberal air. 
Mix ’d with the sweet bells of the saunter- 
ing herd; 

My soul would dnnk those echoes Oh, 
that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

66 A bodiless enjoyment’— bom and dying 
With the blest tone which made me ! 

Enter from below a Chamois Huhteb. 

Chamois Hunter. Even so 

This way the chamois leapt: her nimble 
feet 

na\e baffled me, my gams toda> will 
scarce 

Repay my break-neck travail — ^Whal is 
heref 

66 Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath 
reach’d 

A height which none even of our moun- 
taineers. 

Rave our best hunters, may attam: his 
garb 

, Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 
Proud as a free-bom peasant’s, at thi« 
distance : 

66 T will approach him nearer 

Man. (not perceiving the other) . To be 
thus— 

Gray-hair ’d with anguish, like these blasted 
pines. 

Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, 
branchless, 

A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 
*^6 And to be thus, eternally but thus. 

Having been otherwise! Now furrow’d 
o’^ 

With wrinkles, plough’d by moments, — 
not by years^ — 

1 Roe Rhencv*<i To a RftfilarS, IS (p. 704). 
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And hours, all tortured into ages— houis 
Which I outlive!— Ye toppling crags of 
ice! 

Te avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountamous o’erwhelmmg, come and 
crosh me I 

I hear ye momently above, beneath, 

(’’niRh with a frequent conflict, but >c 
pass. 

And only fall on things that still would 
live. 

On the young flouiishing foiest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager 
C. Hun The mists begin to nsc fnnii 
up the valley , 

I ’ll warn him to desi^end, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together 
Man The mists boil np around the 
glaciers; clouds 

Rise curling fast beneath me, white and 
sulphury, 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep 
hell. 

Whose every wave breaks on a living 
shore, 

Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles. — 
I am giddy 

C. linn 1 must a)>])roach him cau- 
tiously; if near, 

A sadden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already 
Man Mountains have fallen, 

Tjeaving a gap in the clouds, and with the 
shock 

Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling 
up 

The iipc green valleys with destruction’s 
splinters , 

Dnmmuig the nvers with a sudden dash. 
Which crash’d the waters into mist and 
made 

Their fountains find another channel — 
thus, 

Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosen- 
berg — 

100 Why stood I not beneath it I 

C Hun Friend * have a care. 

Your next step may be fatal! — for the 
love 

Of him who made you, stand not on that 
brink! 

Man, {not hearing him) Such would 
have been for me a fitting tomb ; 
My bones had then been quiet in their 
depth; 

They had not then been strewn upon the 
rocks 

For the wind’s pastime — aa tlina — ^thus 
they shall be — 


In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening 
heavens! 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

Ye were not meant for me— Earth* take 
these atoms! 

[As Maxfbed ts in act to spring 
fiom the chff, the Chamois 
Hunter senes and retains 
htm With a sudden grasp ^ 

^ C, Hun Hold, madman * — though 
aweary of thy life, 

Stam not our pnie lales with lliy guilty 
blood: 

Away with me— I will not quit my hold 
Man 1 am njost sick at heart — ^nay, 
grasp me not — 

I am all feeblenehs — the monntams whirl 
® Spinning aiouud mo— I grow blind— 
What art thout 

C Hun I’ll answer that anon Away 
with me* 

The clouds grow thicker— there— now lean 
on me— 

Place your foot here — here, take this staff, 
and cling 

A moment to that shrub — ^now gi\e me 
your hand, 

And hold fast by my girdle — softly — 
well — 

The Chalet will be gum ’d within an houi • 

Come on, we’ll quickly find a surer foot- 
ing, 

And something like a pathway, which the 
torrent 

Hath wash’d siiiee winter — Come, ’tis 
bravely done — 

You should have been a hunter —Folhjw^ 
me. [As they descend the rocks with 
difficulty, the scene closes, 

ACT II 
Scene I 

A Cottage amongst the Bernese Alps 
Manfred and the Chamois Hunter. 

C, Hun, No, no — ^yet pause — thou must 
not yet go forth : 

Thy mind and body are alike unfit 

To trust each other, for some hours, at 
least; 

When thou art better, I will be thy guide — 
■» But whithei T 

Man, It imports not : I do know 

My route full well, and need no further 
guidance. 

> See Kina Lcat , IV, C, lu Tate’g adaptation of 
King Lear, Edgar flclieii Gloiter, bit blind 
father, an he Ik about to leap from what he 
thlnlcK Ik Dover rilff 
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C» Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak 
thee of high lineage — 

One of the many chiefs, whose castled 
oragB 

Look o’er the lower valleys — ^which of 
these 

May call thee lordt 1 onl^^ know their 
portals; 

My way of life leads me but faiely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old 
halls, 

Carousmg with the vassals, but the paths, 
Which step from out our mountains to 
their doors, 

I know fiom childhood — ^whieh of these is 
thine? 

Man No matter. 

C Hun Well, sir, pardon me 

tlie question, 

And be of better cheer Come, taste my 
wine ; 

’Tis of on ancient vintage, many a day 
’Thas thaw’d my veins ainonu our gla- 
eieis, now 

Let it do thus for thine ("ome, pledge me 
fairly 

Man ay, away t there ’s hh Mid upon 
the hi mil 

Will It then nevei — ^never sink in the 
earth? 

C.Uun What dost thou mean? thy 
senses wiinder from thee 

Man 1 snv ’tis Idood — ^my bloml^ the 
pine warm stream 

2® Which ran in the veins of iiiy tatheis, and 
in ours 

When we w’cre in oiu youth, and liad one 
heart. 

And loved each other ns w^e should not 
love, 

And this was shed: but still it liscs up. 
Coloring the clouds, that shut me out from 
heaven. 

Where Ihoii art not — and I shall nevei be 

C Hun Man of strange words, and 
some half-maddening sin, 

Wliieh makes thee people vacancy, wha*- 
e’er 

Thy dread and siiffemnce be, theie’s eoni- 
f ort yet — 

" The aid of holy men, and heavenly i>a- 
tience— 

Man Patience and patience ’ Hence — 
that word was made 

For brutes of burthen, not ftir birds of 
prey; 

Preach it to mortals of a dn«<t like thine, — 
I am not of thine order. 

C. Hun. Thank** to heaven ^ 


1 would not be of thino fur the free fame 
Of William Tell; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 
It must be borne, and these w ild starts are 
nseless. 

Man. Do I not bear it? — Look on me — 
I live 

C.Hun. This is convulsion, and no 
healthful life. 

Moik 1 tell thee, man’ 1 have lived 
many years, 

Many long years, but the> aie nothing 
now 

To those ivhich I mu«*t iiiimbei . ages — 
agefir— 

Space and etemi^ — and consciousness. 
With the fierce inirst of death — and still 
unslaked ! 

C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of 
middle age 

Hath scarce been set , 1 am thine elder fai. 

Man Think ’st ihon evislence doth de- 
pend on lime? 

Udoth, but actions aie our epochs* mine 
Have made my da>^ and nights mipen*4h- 
able. 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the 
slioi e, 

Iniunneiahlc atoms, and one desert, 
Itarren ami cold, on which the wild weaves 
break, 

lint nothing icsis, save caicasses and 
wrecks, 

Rocks, and the salt-snif wreeds of bilter- 
iu*ss. 

(\IIun Alas’ he’s mad — ^but yet 1 
must not leave him. 

Man 1 would I were — for then the 
things I see 

Would he but a disfempei ’d dream. 

r. 7 /m«. What IS it 

That thou dost see, or think thou look’st 
upon? 

Man Mvself, and thee — a jieasant of 
the Alps — 

Thv humble v irtues, hospitable home, 

'•'» And spiiit patient, pious, ]>roud, and free, 
'Fliv self-respect, grafted on innocent 
thoughts; 

Thy days of health, and nights of sleep • 
thy toils, 

By danger dignified, yet guiltless; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 

^ With cross and garland over its green turf. 
And thy grandchildren ’s love for epitaph . 
This do I see — ^atid then I look within — 

Tt matters not — ^my soul was scorch’d 
already I 

C.Hun. And wouldst thou then ez- 
chanae thv lot for mine? 
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Man. No, fnend! I would not wrong 
thee, nor ezdiange 

Idy lot with hving being: I ean bear— 
However wxetohedly, ’tis still to bear — 

In life what others could not brook to 
dream. 

But peridi in their slumber. 

C. Hun. And with this— 

This cautious feelmg for another’s pain, 
Canst thou be black with evil!— say not 
so. 

Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak’d 
revenge 

Upon hiB enemies f 
Man. Oh 1 no, no, no * 

My injuries came down on those who loved 
me— 

•5 On those whom I best loved* I ne^el 
quell ’d' 

An enemy, save in my just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

C II un Heaven give thee rest ^ 

And penitence restore thee to thyself, 

My prayers shall be for thee 
Man. 1 need them not — 

But can endure thy pity I depart — 

’Tifl time — farewell* — Here’s gold, and 
thanks for thee; 

No words— it is thy due. Follow me not— 
I know my path — the mountain peril 's 
past: 

And once again I chatge thee, follow not * 
[Extf Manfred 

Scene 11 

A lower Valley tn the Alp8.^A Cataract. 
Enter Manfred. 

It is not noon — ^the sunbow’s rays still 
arch 

The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silvei ’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 

6 And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale conrKCt’s 
tail, 

The giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told m the Apocalypse.® No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveli- 
ness; 

10 X should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And wiUi the Spirit of the place diidde 
The homage of these waters. — T will call 
her. 

[Manfred takes some of the water 
into the palm of his hand, and 
fUngs it into the air, muttering 
the adjuration. After a pause, 
the WlTTH OF THE Alps rises 
• Rfretetitin. C S 


beneath the arch of the sunbow 
of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spirit I with thy hair of light, 
And dazzling ^es of glory, m whose form 

^0 The charms of earth’s least mortal daugh- 
ters grow 

To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
Of purer elements; while the hues of 
youth, — 

Carnation ’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 
Rock’d the beating of her mother’s 
heart, 

20 Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight 
leaves 

ITpon the lofty glacier’s virgm snow, 

Tlie blush of earth embracing with hei 
heaven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bend^ 
o’er thee. 

S’* Beautiful Spii it * in thy calm clear brow, 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

1 lead that thou wilt jmrdon to a son 
Of Eartli, whom the abstriiser powers 
permit 

20 At times to commune with them — if tliat 
he 

Avail him of his spells — ^to call thee thus, 
And gaze on thee a moment 

Witch. Son of Earth * 

I know thee, and the powers which give 
thee power; 

T know thee for a man of many thoughts, 

20 And deeds of good and ill, extreme in 
both. 

Fatal and fated in thy sufferings 
1 have expected this — ^wliat wouldst them 
with met 

Man. To look upon thy beauty — nothing 
further. 

The face of the earth hath madden’d me 
and I 

^0 Take lefuge in hei mysteries, and pierce 
To the ab^es of those who govern her — 
But they can nothing aid me 1 ha^e 
sought 

From them what they could not bestow, 
and now 

T search no further 

Witch, What could be the quest 

^5 Which is not in the power of the most 
powerful, 

The rulers of the invisible T 

Man. A boon; 

But why should I repeat itt ’twere in 
vain. 

Witch I know not that; let thy lips 
utter it 


^killed 
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Man. Well, though it torture me, 
but the same; 

My pangs shall find a voiee. From my 
youth upwards 

My spirit walk’d not with the souls of 
men, 

Nor look’d upon the earth with human 
eyeb,^ 

The thirst of their ambition was not mme, 
The aim of their existence was not mine; 

55 My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my 
powers. 

Made me a stranger; though I woi'e tlie 
form 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh. 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded 
me 

Was there but one who — but of her anon 
50 I said with men, and with the thoughts of 
men, 

I held but slight communion ; but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness^ — ^to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountam ’s top, 
Where toe birds dare not build, nor in- 
sect’s wmg 

55 Flit o’er toe herbless granite; or to plunge 
Into the tonent, and to roll along 
On the swift whirl of toe new breaking 
wave 

Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow 
In these my early stiengtli exulted, or 
To follow through the niglit the moMug 
moon. 

The stars and their development; or catch 
The dazzling hghtnings till my eyes grew 
dim; 

Or to look, list’ning, on toe scatter’d 
leaves, 

While autumn winds were at their evenmg 
song 

*^5 These were my pastimes, and to be alone , 
For if the beings, of whom I was one, — 
Hating to be so,— cross’d me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them. 

And was all clay again. And then I dived, 
50 In niy lone wandenngs, to toe caveb of 
death, 

Searchmg its cause in its effect; and diew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and 
heap’d up dust, 

Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass ’d 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 

55 Bave in the old time; and with time and 
toil. 

And temble ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath power upon the air, 

And spirits toat do compass air and earth, 

^See Chllde ffaroWt Ptlarimage, ITT. lin 
(P 640) 


Space, and toe ^pled infinite, 1 made 

50 Mme ^es familiar with Eternity, 

Such as, before me, did toe Magi, and 
He who from out their fountam dwelhngs 
raised 

Eros and Anteius, at Gadara.* 

As I do thee; — and with my knowledge 
grew 

55 The thirst of knowledge, and the power 
^ and j'oy 

Of this most bnght mtelligeuce, until — 
Witch, Proceed 

Man. Oh! I but thub prolong’d my 
words. 

Boasting these idle attiibules, becaubc 
As I approach the core of my heart’s 
gnef— 

^00 But to my task. I lia\ e not named to thee 
Father, or mother, mistress, friend, oi 
being. 

With whom I wore the chain of human 
ties; 

If I had such, they seem’d not such to me; 
Yet there was one — 

Witch. Spare not thybelf— proceed 

^55 Man. She was like me in lineaments, 
her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all, to the veiy tone 
Even of her voice, they said were like to 
mine ; 

But soften ’d all, and temper’d into beautj 
She had the same lone thoughts and wan- 
denngb, 

110 The quest of liidden knowledge, aud a 
mind 

To comprehend the universe : nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than 
mme, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears — ^which I had 
not; 

And tenderness — ^but that I had for her, 

115 Humility — and toat I never had. 

Her faults were mine — her virtues were 
her own — 

I loved her, and destroy’d her* 

Witch. With thy handf 

Man. Not with my hand, but heart— 
which broke her heart; 

It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have 
shed 

150 Blood, but not hers — and yet her blood 
>vas slied ; 

I saw — and could not stanch it. 

> While JambllcuM, a Neo-Platonlc philoeopher 
of the fourth century, was bathing with hie 
RcholarR in the hot baths of Gadara, in Syrin, 
he called up the lOYe-gods Bros and Anrenis 
from the springs which bore their names, in 
order to explain why the springs were so 
called 
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WUch. And for this— 

A being of the race thou dost despise, * 
The oraer, which thine own would rise 
above, 

Mingling with us and ours, — thou dost 
forego 

1^6 Xhe gifts of oui great knowledge, and 
shnnk’st back 

To recreant mortality— A way I 
Man. Daughter of Air! 1 tell thee, 

* smce that hour — 

But words are breath — ^look on me m my 
sleep, 

Or watch my watchings — Come and sit by 
me* 

My sohtude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies, — 1 llu^c 
guasli ’d 

My teeth in darkness till returning inotn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset; — T ha\e 
pray 'd 

For madness as a blessing — *tis denied 
me 

MB I have affronted death— but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things pass’d harmless; tlie 
cold hand 

Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 
Back by a single hair, which would not 
break 

In fantasy, imagination, all 
The affluence of my soul — which one daj 
was 

A Cnesus in creation — I plunged deep, 
But, like an ebbmg wave, it dash’d me 
back 

Into the gulf of my uiifatbom ’d thouglit 
^^5 I plunged amidst mankind — Foi getf uhiesv. 
I sou^t 111 all, save where ’tis to be found 
And that I have to learn , my sciences 
My long-pursued and superhnman ail. 

Is mortal here: I dwell in my despair— 
150 And live— and live forever. 

Witch It may be 

That I can aid thee. 

Man To do this thy powei 

Mnst wake the dead, or lay me low with 
them. 

Do so— in any shape — m any hour — 

With any torture — so it be tlie last 
165 Wttch. That is not in my province; 
but if thou 

Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy washes 
Man. I will not ^^ear — Ob^* and 
whom! the spirits 

Whose presence I command, and be the 
slave 

MO Of those who served me— Never’ 


Witch. , Is this all f 

Hast thou no gentler answert — ^Yet be- 
think thee, 

iVud pause ere thou rejectest. 

Man. I have said it 

Witch. Enough! 1 may retire then — 
say! 

Man. Retire ! 

[2'he WiTOU disappears. 

Man (alone). We are tlie fools of time 
and tenor Days 

lOB Steal on us, and steal fiom us, yet we 
live. 

Loathing our life, and dieading still to 
die. 

Ill all the days of this detested yoke — 
Tills vital weight upon the struggling 
heart. 

Which Milks i^ith sorrow, or bents quick 
'vvith ])ain. 

Or jov that ends m agony or faininesv- 
1n all the davs of past and future, fui 
111 life there is no present, we can nuiiilKM 
How few — ^how less tliaii few — ^wheiem 
the soul 

Forbears to pant for death, and yet draus 
back 

MB As fi-om a sticnm in winter, though the 
eiiill 

Be but a moment’s 1 have one resouive 
Still ill my science — I can call the dead, 
And ask them what it is wc dread to be 
The sternest niiswet can but be the Gra\e. 

150 And that is nothing. If they answci 
not— 

The bulled piopheO aiiswonHi to the Hag 
Of Endor; and tlie Spartan Monarch 
di*ew 

From the Byisantine maid’s nnsleepiiig 
spirit 

An answer and his destiny-— he slcu 

155 That which he loved, unknowing what he 
slew. 

And died unpardou’d — thougli he call’d 
in aid 

The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose het 
wrath, 

150 Or Ox her term of vengeance— she replied 

* Bamael Bee 1 Samuel. 28 9 ff 
•>PeuMinia8. King of Bperta (479-470 B. (" >. 
being enamored of the Byiantlnc maiden 
Cleonice. demanded her oa hla mUtresa One 
night ae she entered hla room, he mistook 
her for an enemy and killed her He waa 
haunted by her Image nntll In the temple at 
Heraclea he Invoksd her spirit and gained 
the Information that he would soon be do 
Itvered from all his troobles The oracle 
was fniailed by his death The story Is told 
In Plutarch's Life of Cimon, 6. Bee also 
Bulwer-Lytton's PeuMinian the Spartan 

\ 
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In wofds of dubious import, but tuldii^d. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had atiU becoi Hving; had 1 never loved, 
That which I love would still be beautiful, 

196 Happy and givmg happiness. What is 
shot 

What is she nowl — bufterer tor my 
sins — 

A thing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 
Within few hours I shall not call in vam — 

Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 

200 iTntji this hour I never shrunk to gaze 
On spirit, good oi evil — ^now I tremble. 

And feel a strange cold thaw upon my 
heait. 

But I can act even what I most abhor. 

And champion human fears. — ^Tlie night 36 
approaches [Exit, 

Scene III 

The Siitnnui of the Jantjfrau Mountain. 

Knlet First Destiny 

The moon is using biond, and round, and 
bright , 

And heie on blup^\s, Mheie never human 
to<jt 

Of common moital trod, we nightly tread, 
And lea\e no tiaces* oVr the savage sea, 
s The glasby ocean of the moiuitam ice, 

We bkim Its rugged bieakers, which put on 
The asiiect of a tumbling tempest ’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool's 
image : 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

10 Tlie fretwork of some earthquake— where 
the clouds. 

Pause to repose themselves in passing 
by— 

Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils, 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Anmanes, for tonight 
^ Is our great festival — 'tis strange they 
come not 

A Voice without, singing 
The captive usurper, 

Hurl'd down fiom the throne, 

Lay bnned in torpor, 

Forgotten and lone; 

SO I broke through his slumbeis, 

I shiver'd his chain, 

I leagued him with numberb— 

He's tyrant again* 

With the blood of a million lie’ll answei 
my care, 

*0 With a nation's destruction — ^Ins flight 
and despair. 


Second Voice, without 
The ship sail’d on, the diip sail’d fast, 
But I left not a sail, and I left notamast; 
There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 
And there is not a wretch to lament o'er 
his wreck, 

30 Save one, whom 1 held, as he swam, by 
the hair. 

And he was a subject, well worthy my 
care; 

A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea—^ 
But I saved him to wreak further havoc 
for me ! 

First Destiny, answering 
The city lies sleeping; 

The mom, to deplore it, 

May dawn on it weepmg: 

Sullenly, slowly. 

The black plague flew o'er it— 
Thousands he lowly; 

Tens of ihoubands ^all perish; 

The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish; 

But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sonow and anguish. 

And evil and dread, 

Envelop a nation ; 

The blest are the dead, 

\Mio see not the sight 
Of llieir own desolation. 

This work of a night — 

This wreck of a lealm— this deed of iiiy 
doing — 

For ages I've done, and ‘^liall htill lie 
renewing! 

Enter the Second and Third Destinies 
Tlie Three 

Our hands contain the hearts of men. 
Our footsteps aie their graves; 

We only giv3 to take again 
The bpints of our slaves * 

FirstDcs Welcome! — Where's Nemesis t 
Second Des. At some great work; 

Rut what I know not, for my hands were 
fuU 

Third Des Behold she cometh 
« 

Enter Nemesis. 

^ First Des. Say, where hast thou beent 

My sisteis and thyself nie slow tonight 
Mem. I was detain'd rapairing shat- 
ter'd thrones, 

1 Byron nay refer to Thomaa Lord Cochrane 
(1TT6 IHfHl) GloNMin 
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Manning fools, restoring dyna^es, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And maluiig them repent their own re- 
venge; 

Goading the wise to madness; from the 
dull 

Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afr^, for they were waxing out of date, 
And mortals dared to ponder for them- 
selves, 

70 To weigh kings in the balance, and to 
speak 

Of freedom, the forbidden fruit. — A way I 
We have outstay’d the hour — mount we 
onr clouds. [Exeunt, 

Scene IV 

The Hall of Arimanes '—Anmanee on hib 
Throne, a Globe of Fxrc, surrounded by 
the SptrtU, 

Hymn of the SyiriU 

Hail to our Master! — ^Prince of Eaitli and 
Air* 

Who walks the clouds and waters — ^in 
his hand 

The sceptre of the elements, which teai 
Themsehes to chaos at hm hicrh com- 
mand ! 

0 He breatheth — and a teiii]>e8t shakes the 
sea; 

He speaketh — and the clouds reply m 
thunder; 

He gazeth — fiom his glance the sunbeams 
flee, 

He moveth— earthquakes rend the world 
asunder. 

Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes nse, 
^0 His shadow is the Pestilence , his path 
The comets herald through the crackling 
skies; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice, 

To him Death pays Ins tribute, Life is 
his. 

With all its infinite of agonies — 

And hiB the spirit of whatever is ! 

Enter the Destinieb and Nehebis. 

First Bes* Glory to Aiimanes! on tlie 
earth 

His power moreaseth — both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty I 
Second Bes. Glory to Arimanes* we 
who bow 

Cd the descriptloii of the Hall of Eblla 1 q 
B edtford*s Yatheh (p. 141b, 22 ff.) 


The necks of men, bow down before his 
throne* 

ThirdBes. Glory to Arimanes ! we await 
His nod ! 

Nem, Sovereign of sovereigns! we 
are thine. 

And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 
And most thmgs wholly so; still to in- 
crease 

Our power, mcreasing thine, demands our 
care. 

And we are vigilant. Thy late commands 
Have been fulfill’d to the utmost 

Enter Manfred 

A Spirit, What is here t 

A mortal! — Thou most lash and fatal 
wretch. 

Bow down and worahipl 

30 Second Spint, I do know the man — 

A Magian of great power, and fearful 
skill! 

Third Spirit, Bow down and worship, 
slave * — 

What, know’bt thou not 
Thine and our Sovereign t — ^Ticmble, and 
obey! 

All the Spirits Prostiate thyself, and 
thy condemned clay, 

30 C^hild of the Earth ! or dread the worst 

Man I know it ; 

And yet ye see I kneel not. 

Fourth Spirit ’Twill be tauglit thee, 

Man ’Tib taught already; — many a 
night on the earth, 

On the bare ground, have I bow’d down 
my face. 

And strew ’d my head with ahlies, I have 
known 

The fulness of humiliation, for 
I sunk before my vam despair, and knelt 
To my own desolation. 

Fifth Spirit, Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
What the whole earth accords, beliolding 
not 

<6 The terror of his glory? — Cnmch, I say 

Man^ Bid him bow down to that which 
is abo'ie him. 

The overruling Infinite— the Maker 
Who made him not for worship— let him 
kneel, 

And we will kneel together. 

The Spirits, Crush the wc»nn ! 

30 Tear him in pieces ! — 

First Bes, Hence 1 uvaunt ! — ^he ’b mme. 
Prince of the Powers invisible! Tin** man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And presence here denote; bis sufferings 


1 
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Have been of an immortal nature, like 
66 Our own; his knowledge, and his powers 
and will, 

As far as is compatible with clay, 

Which dogs the ethereal essence, have been 
such 

As clay hath seldom borne, hih aspirations 
Have been beyond the dwellers of the 
earth, 

^ And th^ have only taught him what we 
know — 

That knowledge is not happmess, and 
science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is anotl^r kind of ignorance 
This 18 not all — the passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no 
power, nor being, 

Nor breath from the wmni upwards is 
exempt, 

Have pierced his heart, and in their conse- 
quence 

Made him a thing which I, who pity not. 
Yet pardon those who pity He is mme. 
And thine, it may be , be it so, oi not, 

No other Spint lu this legion hath 
A soul like Ins — or power upon his soul. 
Nem. What doth he here then ? 

Fmt Des, Let him answer tliat 

Man. Ye know what 1 have known, 
and without power 

I could not be amongst ye- but there aie 
Powers deeper still b^ond — I come in 
quest 

Of such, t«) anfTO'er unto what I seek 
Nem. What wouldst tliou ? 

Man. Thou caiist not i eply to me 

Call up the dead — my question is for them 
*0 New. Great Atimanes, doth thy will 
avouch 

Tlie wishes of this mortal f 
Art. Yea 

Nem. Whom wmildst thou 

Unohamelf 

Man. One without a tomb — call up 
Astarte. 

A emestb 

Shadow! or Spirit^ 

8® Whatever thou art, 

Which still doth inherit 
The whole or a part 
Of the form of tl^ birth, 

Of the mould of thy clay, 

8® Which return'd to the earth,— 

Reappear to the day ! 

Bear what thou borest, 

The heart and the form, 

And the aspect thou worest 


88 Redeem from the worm. 

Appear I— 'Appear !— Appear 1 

Who sent thee there requires thee here! 

[The Phantom of Astabte rteea 
and stands tn the midst. 

Man. Can this be death! there's bloom 
upon her eheek; 

But now 1 see it is no living hue, 

^80 But a strange hectic — ^bke the unnatural 
r^ 

Which Autumn plants upon the pensh 'd 
leaf. 

It is the same! Oh, Gk>d* that 1 should 
dread 

To look upon the same — Astaile* — No, 

I cannot speak to her — ^but bid her speak — 
105 Forgive me or condemn me. 

Nemesis 

By the power which hath bioken 
The giave winch LMithiall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spukeii, 

Oi those who have call'd thee! 

Man She is silent, 

^^8 And m that silence I am more than an- 
swer'd. 

Nem My power extends no further 
Pnnee ol Air’ 

Tt rests with thee alone — ((Miniiand hei 
voice 

Afi. Spinl— obey this sceptie’ 

Nem. Silent btilP 

She is not of our older, but belongs 
118 To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is 
vain, 

.\nd we are baffled also 

Man. Hear me, heai me — 

Astarte * my beloved ! speak to me . 

I have BO much endured — so much enduie — 
Look on me ’ the d> e hath not changed 
thee moie 

120 Than I am changed foi thee Thou lovedst 
me 

Too much, as I loved thee* wc were not 
made 

To torture thus each other, though it weic 
The deadliest sin to love as we have lo\ed 
Say tliat tliou loath 'st me not — ^that I fh) 
bear 

*28 This punishment for both — that thou wilt 
be 

One of the blessed — and that I shall die, 
For hitherto all hateful Ihmgs conspire 
To bind me m existence — ^in a life 
Wliieh makes me shrink from nuinoitnl- 
ity— 

*80 A future like the past. I cannot rest 
I know* not what I ask. noi w*hat 1 seek 
I feel but what tliou art. and what I nui, 
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And I would hear yet once before I peneh 
The voice which was my musio — Speak to 
me^ 

^<6 por 1 have call’d ou thee ui the still night, 
Startled the slumbermg birds from the 
hush’d boughs. 

And woke the mountam wolves, and made 
the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name. 
Which answer’d me— many things an- 
swer’d me — 

Spirits and men — ^bnt thou wert silent all 
Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the 
stars. 

And gazed o’er heaven in vam in search 
of thee 

Speak to me’ I have wander’d o’ei the 
earth. 

And never found Ihy likeness — Speak to 
me’ 

^^6 Look on the fiends around — they feel foi 
me: 

I fear them n«it, and feel for thee alcme — 
Speak to me* though it be in wrath, — 
but say — 

T leck not what — but let me hear thee 
once — 

This once— once more! 

Phantom of Astarte Maniied * 

Man Say on, say on — 

160 I live but in the sound — it is tliy voice! 

Phan Maniied* Tomoirow ends Ihine 
earthly ills. 

Faieu^ell * 

Man Yet <uie word more — am I for- 
given ? 

Phan. Faiewell! 

Man Say, shall we meet again Y 

Phan. Farewell * 

ilffln. One word for meicy* 

Say, thou lovest me 

Phan. Manfred * 

[The Spirit of Astarte disappears. 

IS'* Nem She’s gone, and will not be re- 
call’d, 

Her words will be fulfill’d Return to the 
earth. 

A Spirit He is convulsed — This is to 
be a mortal 

And seek the things beyond mortality 

Another Spirit. Yet, see, be mastereth 
himself, and makes 
His torture tributary to his will 
Had he been one of us, he would ha\c 
made 

An awful spirit. 

Nem Hast thou f urthei question 

Of our great sovereign, or Ins wnrshippersT 

Man None 


Nem. Then for a time farewell. 

1®*'* Man. We lueei then * Where? On the 
eartlif — 

Even as thou wilt, and for the giace 
accorded 

1 now depart a debtoi Faie ye well ! 

[Exit Makfred. 
(iS^canc closes ) 

ACT in 
Scene I 

A Hall in the Castle of Manfred. 
Manfred and Hebican. 

Man Wliat is the hour? 

Uei. It wants but one till sunset, 

And pi onuses a lovely twilight. 

Man Sa} , 

Aie all things so disposed of m the towei 
As T dire<*tcdf 

Her. All, my lord, are read^ 

® Here is the key and casket. 

Man It 18 well 

Thou may’st iciire [Exit Herman. 

Man (alone ) Thei e is a calm upon me— 
Inexplicable stillness! which till now 
Did not belong to what I knew of life. 

If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all oiii vanities the motliest. 

The merest word that ever fool’d tlie ear 
Fiom out the schoolman’s jargon, I should 
deem 

The golden secret, the sought ^’Kaloii.*’' 
found. 

And seated in my soul. It will not last. 
But it 18 well to have known it, though but 
once* 

It hath enlarged my thoughts with a new 
sense, 

And I within my tablets would note down 
That theie is such a feeling. Who is there? 

Be-enter Herman. 

Her My loid, the abbot of St. Maurice 
craves 

20 Xu greet your presence. 

Enter the Abbot op St. Maurice. 
Abbot Peace be with Count Manfred ! 
Man Thanks, holy father! welcome to 
these walls, 

Thy presence honors them, and blesseth 
those 

Who dwell within them. 

Abbot. Would it weiv so. Count f— 
But I would fam cuiifei witli thee alone. 

1 The beantifal ; the best of human eziatence 
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Man, Herman, retire. — ^What would my 
reverend guest t 

Abbot, Thus, without prelude: — Age 
and zeal, my ofbce, 

And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 
Our near, though not acquaint^ neigh- 
borhood, 

May also be my herald. Rumors stiange, 
S® And of unholy uatui*e, are abroad, 

And busy with thy name ; a noble name 
For eentunes : may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpair’d ! 

3fan Pn)ceed, — I listen 

Abbot, ’Tis said thou hohlest converse 
with the things 

Which are foi bidden to tlieseaich of man, 
That with the dwellers of the daik abodes. 
The many evil and unliea\enly spints 
Which walk the valley of the shade of 
death. 

Thou eonimunest. I know that with man- 
kind, 

40 ^riiy fellows m cieation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy soli- 
tude 

Is as an anchorite's, weie it but holy. 

.1/uti. And what are they uho do a^ouch 
these things? 

Abbot My pious brelhien — the scaled 
peasantry — 

E\en thy own vassals — who do look on 
thee 

W ith moat unquiet eyes Thy life 's in pei il 

Man Take it 

Abbot, I come to aa^ e, and not desti o^ 

I would not piy into thy seciet soul , 

Rut if these things be sooth, theie still is 
time 

For ])eniteuce and pity . reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the 
church to heaven 

Man I hear thee This is my reply: 
whate'er 

I may have been, oi am, doth lest between 
Heaven and myself. 1 shall not choose a 
mortal 

To be iny mediatoi, Ha^e I siiiii M 
Against your oidinnnces? pro\e and 
punish * 

Abbot My son’ T did not apeak 
punishment, 

But penitence and paidon, — wuth thyself 
The choice of such ranains — and for the 
last. 

Our institutions and our slioiig Indie f 
Have given me ]M>wor to smooth the path 
from sin 

To higlier hope and better thoughts, the 
first 


I leave to hea\eu, — Vengeance is mine 
alone I 

Ro saith the Lord, and with all humblenc^v 
Hib servant echoes back the awful word 
Man, Old man’ there is no power in 
holy men. 

Nor charm in pra^ei, noi puiifymg foini 
Of penitence, nor outwaid look, nor fast, 
Nor agony — ^nor, gi'eatcr than all these. 
The innate tortuies of that deep despaii. 
Which 18 remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all suflicient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven***— can ex(»i- 
cise 

From out the unbounded spirit the quick 
sense 

75 Of Its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and 
re\enge 

Upon itself; tbeie is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the solf-condemn *d 
He deals on his own soul 
Abbot, All this 18 w'ell. 

For this will pass away, and be succeeded 
5® By an auspicious hope, which shall look 
up 

With cairn nssuiaiicc to that blessed place, 
Which all w'ho seek may win, whatever be 
Tlieir earthly ei rors, so they be atoned * 
And the eomniencement of atonement is 
*5 The «seiise of its necessity Ray on — 

And all our church can teach ttiee shall be 
taught ; 

And all w^e can absohe thee shall be 2 >ar- 
don M. 

Man. When Rome's sixth empcioi " w as 
near his last. 

The \ ictira of a self-mdicted wound, 

®® To shun the torments ot a public death 
From senates once his slaves, a ceitain 
soldier, 

AVith show of loyal pity, would ha\o 
stanch 'd 

The gushing thioat with his officious robe, 
The dvmg Roman thrust him back, and 
said — 

Some empire still in his expiring glance — 
‘‘It is too late — is this fidelity?" 

Abbot. And what of this? 

Man, r answer w itli the Roman — 

•* It IS too late’" 

Abbot Tt ne\ei can be so. 

To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

1®® And thy own soul w’lth heaven Hast thou 
no hope? 

'Tis stiHnge~e\eii those who do despair 
above, 

1 Romans, 12 10. 

JHce PntadUe Lost, I, 254-n\ 

■Nero, Bmperor of Rome (54-68> Sw Su**to 
nIuit*H Ltrrs of the C’tpifai'*, ii, 
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Tet shape themselves some faetaby on 
earth, 

To which frail twig they chug, like drown- 
ing men. 

Moil. Ay— father! 1 have had those 
earthly visions, 

And noble aspirations m my youth. 

To make my own the mmd of othei men, 
The enlighteiiei of nations, and to nee 
I Imew not whither — ^it might be to fall; 
But fall, e\eu as the mountain-cataract, 
tio Which, ba\ing leapt from its more das- 
zhng height, 

Even in the foammg strength of itb nbyhs 
(Which castb up misty columns that be- 
come 

Clouds raining liom (he le-ahceiidetl 
skies), 

Lies low but mighty still — But this is past. 
My thoughts mistook tliemsehes 
AbhoU And wherefoie sot 

Man, I could not tame my nature down , 
for he 

Must serve who fain would sway; and 
soothe, and sue, 

And watch all time, and ]>ry into all place. 
And be a livmg he, who would become 
A mi^ty thing amongst tlie mean, and 
such 


Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Rome penshmg of ^leasur^ some of study, 
Some worn with toil, some of mere weari- 
ness, 

Some of disease, and some insanity, 

And some of wither’d or of broken hearts. 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are number’d in the lists of 
Fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many 
names. 

Look upon me ! for even of all these things 
Have 1 partaken ; and of all these things. 
One wei^ enough , then wonder not that I 
Am what T am, but that T ever was. 

Or having been, that I am still on earth. 
Abbot, Yet, hear me still — 

Man, Old man * 1 do respect 

Thine order, and revere thine years; I 
deem 

Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain * 

Thmk me not churlish; I would spare 
thyself, 

Far more than me, in shunning at this 
time 

All further colloquy; and so— farewell 

[Exit Manfred 
Abbot, This should have been a noble 
creature : he 


The mass are; I disdam’d to mingle uith 
A herd, though to be leader — and of 
wolves. 

The hon is alone, and so am 1 
Abbot. And why not Ihe and act with 
other men 9 

Man Because iny natuic uas aAeisc 
from life; 

And yet not cruel ; for 1 would not make, 
But dud a desolation. Like the wind, 

^e red-hot breath of the most lone 
simoom, 

Which dwells but in the deseit, and sweejis 
o’er 

The barren sands which bear no shrubs to 
blast, 

And revels o’ei their wild and and waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not Muight, 
But being met is deadly, — such hath been 
The course of my existence, but there 
came 

Things in my path which are uo moie 
Abbot, Alas ! 

I ’gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet so 
young, 

I still wonl^ 

Man, Lookonme! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in th«r youth, and die ere middle age, 


Hath all the energy which would have 
made 

A goodly flame of gh)nou8 elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled , as it is, 

Tt IS an awful chaos — light and darkness, 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure 
thoughts 

Mix’d, and contending without end or 
ordei , — 

All doimant or destnictne; he will perish, 
And yet he must not , I will try once more. 
For such aie worth redemption , and my 
duty 

Is to dare all things for u righteous end 
T’ll follow him— but cautiously, though 
surely. [Exit Abbot. 

Scene IT 

Another Chamber, 

Manfred and Herhan. 

Her, My lord, yon bade me wait on 
you at sunset 

He sinkh behind the mountain. 

Man Doth he aof 

I will look oil him. 

[Manfred advances to the 
Windoiff of the Hall 
OloriouB orbl the idol 
Of early nntiiie, and the vigorous race 
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* Of undueatied mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels,^ with a sex 
More beautiful than they, which did draw 
down 

The emng spints who can ne’er return. — 
Most gloiious oib I that wert a worahip, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal’d’ 
Thou earliest muiister of the Almighty, 
Whieh gladden’d, on their mountain tops, 
the hearts 

Of the Chaldean shephcids,* till the> 
pour’d 

Themselves in orisons * Thou luatenal God ! 
And representative of the Unknown — 
Who chose thee for his shadow* Thou 
chief star* 

Centre of many stars* which mak’st our 
earth 

Kiidurable, and temperest the hues 
And hearth of all who walk within thy 
lays* 

2® Sire of the seasons* Monarch of the 
climes, 

And those who dwell in them * for near or 
far, 

Our iiiboin spiiits ha^e a tint of thee 
Even as our outward aspects, — thou dost 
nse, 

And shine, and set m glory Fare thee 
well * 

2' I ne’er shall see thc'e nioie As niy first 
glance 

Of lo\e and wonder was for thee, then 
take 

My latest look; thou wilt not beam on one 
To whom the gifts of life and waiinth 
have been 

Of a more fatal nature Uo is gone 
1 follow. [Extt Manfred. 

Scene III 


The Mountains-- The Castle of Manfred 
at some distance— A Tenaie hi fore a 
Tower.— Time, Twilight. 

Herman, Manttel, and other Dependants 
of Manfred. 

Jfer. ’Tis strange enough, night after 
night, for years, 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 
Without a witness. I have been wntliin it, — 
So ha\e we all been ofttimes; but from it, 
* Or its contents, it were impossible 
To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter* I wonld 
give 

^8es Ctenssts, 6*2-4. 

■The rhalflranH wore ORpeclally venird In 
astrology 


The fee of^ what 1 have to come these 
three years, 

1® To pore upon its mystenes. 

Manuel. ’Twero dangerous : 

Content thyself with what thou know ’si 
already. 

Ifer. Ah* lifanuel! thou art elderly 
and wise, 

And couldst say much, thou hast dw*eit 
within the castle — 

Ilow many yoais is M i 
Manuel Ere Count Mnnfied’s biith, 
I served his father, whom he nought re- 
sembles 

Her There be moie sons in like pre- 
dicament. 

But wherein do they differ f 
Manuel. 1 speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and 
habits, 

Count Sigismund was proud, but gay and 
free, — 

2® A wanior and a reseller, he dwelt not 
With bonks and solitude, nor made the 
night 

A gloomy vigil, but a festal time. 

Merrier than day, he did not walk the 
rocks 

^ And foiests like a wolf, noi turn aside 

25 Fiom men and their delights. 

Her. Besliiew the houi. 

But those WTie .locuiul times* I woul<l 
that such 

Would visit the old walls again, thoj look 
As if they had foi gotten them 

Manui I, These* w alU 

Must change their chieftain first Oh * 1 
have seen 

2® Some stiange things in them, Herman 
Her, (\)ine, be friendly 

Relate me some to while away our watcli 
I’ve heanl thee daikl> speak of an event 
Which happen’d liereaboiits, ]>v this same 
tower 

Manuel Tliat was a night indeed* 1 
do icmeniber 

25 ’Twas twihglit, as it may be now, and 
such 

Another evening; — ^yon red cloud, which 
rests 

On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be the same ; tlie wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mount am 
snows 

Began to glitter with the clinibmg moon . 
Connt Manfred was, as now, within bis 
tower, — 

How occypi^, we knew not, but with him 
* title to 
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The bole cumpauiuu ui Lib waudeiiiigb 
And watchings— lier, whom of all earthly 
tbmgs 

That lived, the only thing lie seeniM to 
love, — 

As he, indeed, blood was bound to do, 
The lady Astarte, his— 

Hush * who comes heret 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. Where is your master 1 
Her Yonder in the tower 

Abbot. 1 must speak with him 
Manuel. ’T is impossible ; 

He is most private, and must not be thus 
Intruded on. 

Abbot. Upon myself I take 
The foifeit of my fault, if fault there 
be— 

But I must see him 

Her Thou hast seen him once 

This eve aheady 

Abbot. Herman * 1 ooinmuiid thee, 

BC Knock, and appnse the Count ol nij 
approach 

Her. We dare not 

A bbot Then it seems T must be herald 
Of my own pnrijose 
Manuel Re^eieiid f'athei, stoi> — 

I pi ay you pause. 

Abbot Why sot 

Manuel But step this wa> , 

And T will tell you further. [Exeunt. 

Bcene TV 

Interxor of the Towef 
Manfred alone. 

The stars are forth, the moon abo\c the 
tops 

Ot the snow-shinmg mountains.— Beaut i> 
full 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
B Than that of man , and in her stariy shade 
Of dim and solitary lovelmess, 
r learn ’d the language of another uorld.^ 

1 do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, — upon such a 
night 

I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome , 
The trees which grew along the broken 
arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

1 See OMtde Haro1tr» pntiHmage, TfT, 06-110 (p 
586 ) 


tihuue through the rents of ruin; from 
afar 

16 The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber; 
and 

More near from out the Ciesar’s palaee 
came 

The owl’s long cry} and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn 
breach 

Appear’d to skirt the 1iom/.oii, ^et they 
stood 

Within a bowshot Where the Ciesars 
dwelt. 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, 
amidst 

A grove which springs thiough le veil’d 
battlements, 

^6 And twines its roots uith^the imperial 
hearths, 

l\j usurps the lauiel ’s place of ciowth , 
But the gladiator’s bl<MHlv ('inns stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 
While CsBsar’b ehand>eis. and the Augus- 
tan halls, 

(hoi el on eaith in indistinct deca> 

And thou didst shine, thou i oiling moon, 
upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austeiity 
^ Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up. 

As ’tweie anew, the gaps of centuries, 
Ijeaiing that beautiful which still was 
so. 

And making that iihich was not, till the 
place 

Became leligion, and tlie heart ran o’er 
With silent worsnip of the great of old, — 

^6 The dead but swptred sovereigns, who still 
itile 

Our spirits from their urns 

’Twas such a night ’ 

’Tis strange that I recall it at this time. 
But T have found our thoughts take wild- 
est flight 

E\en at the moment when they should 
array 

^6 Themselves in pensive order. 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot, My good lord I 

I crave a second grace for this approach ; 
But yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By Its abruptnese— all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me; its good in the'^ffect 

60 May light upon your head— oenld I say 
heart — 
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Could 1 touch ihai, with worilb or prayefs, 
I ahoold 

Recall a noble npint which hath wandei ’d , 
But la not yet all lost. 

Mm. Thou know'st me not , 

My days are number’d, and my deeds 
recorded, 

Retire, or ’twill be dan^rims— Awa> * 
Abbot Thou dost not mean to menace 
met 

Man, Not 1 , 

1 simply tell thee peril is at hand, 

And would preserve thee 
Abbot What dost thou meant 
Man Look theiet 

What dost thou seet 
Abbot Not lung 

Man Look theie, I say. 

And steadfastly now tell me what thou 
seest 

Abbot Tliat which should shake me, 
blit T feai it not • 

I see a dusk and awful timiic use, 

Like an inlemal god, i'lom out the earth, 
Ills face wiapt in a mantle, and Ins 
form 

Robe<l as uitli angrv clouds he stands 
between 

Thyself and me — but I do tear him not 
jifan. Thou hast no cause , he shall not 
liaiin thee, but 

Ilis sight inav shock thine old limbs into 
palsj 

I say to tliO(* — Retire’ 

Abbot And 1 leply — 

70 Xovei*^ — I ill I have batt led w itli this fiend — 
What doth he here? 

Man Wh> — ^ay — ^what doth he here? 

1 did not send for him, — he is unbidden 
Abbot. Alas’ lost nioitaP wdiat with 
guests like these 

Hast thou to do? 1 trembh* for thy sake 
Wliv doth he gaze on thee, and thou on 
him? 

Ah ’ he unveils his aspect . on his blow 
The thunder-scais are graven* from Ins 
eye 

Glares forth the immortality of hell — 
Avaunt ’ — 

Man Pwaiounce — ^what is thy inission ? 

Spirit. Come! 

Abbot. What ait thou, unknown being? 
answer! — speak! 

Spirit. The ^nius of this mortal — 
Come! ’tis time. 

Man. I am prepared for all things, but 
deny 

The power which summons me. Who sent 
thee here? 


Spirit Thou ’it know anon — Come' 
come! 

Afein I have commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than 
thme. 

And striven with thy masters Get thee 
hence ! 

Spnit Mortal! thme hour is come — 
Awa> ’ T say 

Man I knew, and know my hour is 
come, but not 

To render u]) ni} soul to such as thee 
Away! I ’41 die as 1 have Ined — alone 
,Sptnt. Then 1 must biiiniiion u]) my 
brethi*en — Rise ’ 

[Othei Spint^ nse up 
Abbot Avaunt ’ ye evil ones ’ — Avaunt ’ 
Isay, 

Ye have no powei wlieie piety hath powei. 
And I do ehaige ye m the name— 

Spirit Old man ' 

We know ourselves, our mission, and thine 
oidei , 

Waste not Uiy holy words on idle uses. 

It wcic 111 \ain* this man is forteited 
Once more I summon him — Away! Awa> ' 
Man 1 do defy >e,— though I feel m> 

K)Ui 

100 ebbing fi*om me, yet I do defy ye , 

Noi will I hence, while I have eaiihl^ 
bieatli 

To bieathe my scorn upon ye — earthly 
strength 

To wrestle, though with spirits, what ye 
take 

Shall be tn ’cn limb by limb 
Spnit Reluctant mortal ’ 

Is this the Magian who would so pervade 
The w’oild m visible, and make himself 
Almost our equal? ('an it be that thou 
Alt thus ill lo\e with hie* the verj' life 
Which made thee wi etched ’ 

Man. ^ Thou false tieiid, thou best ’ 
110 ]|fe Jg 1,1 itg jasf houi, — that I know. 
Nor would roilwui a moment of that houi , 
I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy suiiounding angels, my past 
powei , 

Was purchased by no compact with tJiy 
crew. 

But by Bupenor science — ^penance, danng. 
And length of watching, stiength of mind, 
and skill 

In knowledge of our fathers — when the 
earth 

Saw men and spirits walking side by side. 
And gave ye no supremacy* I stand 
'20 Upon mv strength — I do defy — deny — 
Spill n back, and scorn ye’— 
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SinrU. But tliy many onmeb 

Have made thee— 

Man. What are they to such as theef 
Must erimes be puniah’d but by other 
crimes, 

And greater criiiimalsT— Back to thy 
belli 

ISB Thou hast uo power upon me, that 1 feel , 
i Tliou never shall pcissess me, that I know 
\^at 1 have done is done, I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from 
thine * 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 
^ Requital for its good or evil thoughts, — 
Is Its own origin of ill and end 
And its own place and time,^ its innate 
sense, 

When stripp’d of thib mortality, de- 
rives 

No color from the fleeting things with- 
out, 

But is absorb’d in sufferance or in jo}*. 
Bom from the knowledge of its own 
desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst 
not tempt me , 

I have not bwii thy dupe, nor am tin 
jirey — 

But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter — Back, ye baffled 
fleudb ^ — 

The hand of death is on me— but not 
yours Demons disappear. 

Ahhat Alas* how pale thou art — ^thy 
lips are white — 

And thy breast heaves — and in thy gas}*- 
ing throat 

The accents rattle Give thy prayers to 
heaven — 

146 p,uy — albeit but in thought, — ^bul die not 
thus 

Man ’Tis over — ^my dull eyes can fix 
thee not; 

Rut nil things swim around me, and the 
earth 

Heaves as it were beneath me. Pare thee 
well! 

Give me thy hand 

Ahhot. Cold— cold— even to the 

heart — 

iRO yet one prayer— Alas f bow fimes it 
with theet 

Man Old man^ His not so difficult to 
die. [MAirrRXD expires 

Abbot He’s gone— his soul hath ta’en 
its earthlesB flight; 

Whither? I dread to think — ^huf he is gone. 

1 S(>p Paradiar Loaf, 1, 254-SR 


80, WEOiL 00 NO MOBE A-BOVINO 
iSir 1S80 

So, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late mto the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 

S Por the sword outwears its sheath, 

And the soul ontweai's the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe. 
And love itself have lest. 

Though the night was made for loving. 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 

MT BOAT IS ON THE SHORE 
iSir 1821 

My boat w on the shore. 

And my baik is on the sea , 

But, before I go, T<»m Moore, 

Here’s a double health to thee* 

® Here’s a sigh to those who love me. 

And n smile to thobc wdio hate. 

And, whatever sky ’b above me. 

Here’s a heart for ever}* fate. 

Though the ocean roar around me, 

*** Yet it still shall bear me on ; 

Though u deseit should surround me, 

It hath bpiingb that ma} be won. 

Were ’t the last drop in the well, 

As I gasp’d upon the brink, 

1'* Kre my fainting spirit fell, 

'T 18 to thee that I would drink. 

With that water, as this wine. 

The libation 1 would pour 

Should be — peace with thine and mme. 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 

BTBAHAN, TONSON, LINTOT OP THE 
TIMES 

1813 1830 

Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times, 

Pat I oil and publisher of rhymes, 

Pf)r thee the bard up Hindus climbs, 

My Murray. 

* To thee, with hope and terror dumb, 

The unfledged MS. authors come; 

Thou printest all— and sellest some— 

My Murmy. 

Upon ihy table’s baise so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen ; 

But where is thy new Magazine, 

Mv Murray T 
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Along tliy bpruccwt bookslieiveb sbrne 
worl^ thou deemest most divine — 

^ The Art of Cookery^ and mine. 

My Murray 

Tours, Travels, Essays, too, 1 wist, 

And Sermons, to thy null bring grist, 
And then thou habl the Navy Ja8(, 

My Munay. 

And Hea\eu forbid 1 bhould conclude 
Without ^^the Board of Longitude,” 
Although this nariow paper would. 

My Murray 

MAZEPPA 
IBIS 1810 

’T was after dread Pultowa’s day. 

When fortune left the royal Swede,’ 
Around a slaughter M army lay. 

No mote to combat and to ble^.* 

B The powei and glory of the war, 

Faithlesb as their vam votaiies, men, 
Had pa^w’d to the triumphant (^zai. 

And Moscow’s walls were sate agam, 
Until a day more dark and dreai,*^ 

And a more lueinoiable year, i 

Should gi\e to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name , 

A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 

A Shock to one— a thunderbolt to all 

Such was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles was taught to fly 
By day and night thiough field and flood, 
Stain ’d with hib own and snb,iertb ’ blood ; 
For thousands fell that flight to aid * 

And not a voice was heard t’ upbraid 
Ambition in hi<< humbled hour. 

When truth had nought to dread fnim 
power. 

His horse was slain, and Gieta gave 
His own— and died the Russians’ slave 
This too sinks after many a league 
Of well sustain ’d but vain f atigne , 

And in the depth of forests darkling. 

The watch-flres in the distance sparkling— 
The beacons of surrounding foes— 

^ A king must lay his limbs at length 
Are these the laurels and repose 
For which the nations strain their strength f 
They laid him by a savage tree, 

In outworn nature’s agonv; 

M His wounds were stilt, his Umbs were stark; 
1 


I 


haries XIT, Kms of^tweaea 
vhose ftorccs were almost^ ajnulWlatfd by 
hhose cf Peter tte Great of Ruwfa, In the 
Battle of Poltava, July R. 170^ 

Teferrace to Naiwljoo’a Bnfwlan oampalsn 
Bf IWU. In which bnrned and 

the French amav almoat deatroy e d bv htin- 
aer and cold on the return march. 


The heavy hum was chill and dark, 

The fever m hib blood forbade 
A transient slumber’s fittul aid 
And thus it was, but yet through all, 
Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 

And made, m thib extienie ot ill. 

Ills pangs the vassals of hib will 
All bilent and bubdued were they, 

As once the nations lound him lay. 

A band of chiefs^— alas! how few, 

Since but the fleeiiiig of a day 
Had thinn ’d it , but this wreck was true 
And ehivalroub upon the clay 
Each bate him down, all sad and mute, 

^ Beside liis monarch and hib steed , 

For danger levels man and brute, 

And all are fellows in their ne^. 

Among the lebt, Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak’s shade— 
Himself as lougli, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s Iletnian,’ calm and bold. 
But firbt, outspent with this long eouibc, 
Tlie Cobsack prince nibb’d doun liis horse. 
And made foi him a leafy bed, 

And smooth ’d his fetlocks and his mane. 
And slack’d his girth, and stripp’d his 
rein. 

And joy’d to see how well he fed ; 

For until non he had the dread 
His weaned courser might refuse 
•5 To browse beneath the midnight dews 
Rut he was hardv as his lord, 

And little eared for bed and board ; 

Rut spinted and docile, too, 

Whate’er was to be done, would do 
70 Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb, 

All Tartar-hke he carried him; 

ObevM his voice, and came to call, 

And knew him in the midst of all : 

Though thousands were around, — and 
Night, 

75 Without a star, pursued her flight,— 

That steed from sunset until dawn 
His chief would follow like a fawn. 


This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak 
And laid his lance beneath his oak, 

80 Pelt if his arms in order good 

The long day’s march had well withstood — 
Tf still &e powder flll’d the pan. 

And flints unloosen ’d kept their lock— 
His sabre’s hilt and scabbard felt, 

And whether they had chafed his belt ; 
And next tbe venerable man, 

From out his haversack and ean 
Prepared and spread his dander stock; 


1 The rnmack chief from irkrafne, a diatrict in 
Rnaata lying la tbe valley of tte river 
Dnieper huixeppa had deserted from the 
UiK'nnns nufl loined the Sweden 
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And to the monarch and his men 
The whole or portion offer’d then 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of this his slender share 
With smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of cheer a greater show. 

And seem above both wounds and woe. 
And then he said— ‘‘Of all our band, 
Thouidi 5rm of heart and strong oi hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 
flan less have said or more have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa ' on the earth 
So fit a pair had never birth, 

Smee Alexander’s davs till now. 

As thy Buce|)halu8 and thoii 
All S<^thia ’s fame to tbuie should vield 
For pricking on o’ei flood and field ” 
Mazeppa answer’d— “III betide 
The school w herein T learn ’d tm ide “ ’ 
Quoth Chailes— “Old Hetumii, wlieiefoie 
so, 

Since thoii hast loam ’d the ait s<i well?” 
Mazeppa said— “ ’T were long to tell , 

And we have many a league to go, 

With everv now*^ and then a blow', 

And ten to one at least the foe. 

Before our steedh may giaze at ease 
Beyond the swift Borvstbenes* 

And, Sire, your limbs have need of rest. 
And T wall be the sentinel 
Of this VOU1 troop ’’—“But T lequest,” 
^20 Said Sweden’s monarch, “thou wilt tell 
This tale of thine, and I may leap. 
Perchance, from this the beam of sleep. 
For at this moment fiom my eyes 
The hope of present slumber flies “ 

125 '‘'Well, Sire, wnth such a hope, T’ll track 
My seventy years of memory back • 

T think ’twas in my twentieth spring,— 
Ay, ’t was,— when Casimir was king’ — 
John Casimir,— I was his page 
120 Six summers, in my earlier age • 

A learned monarch, faith t was he. 

And most imlike your majesty , 

He made no wars, and did not gain 
New realms to lose them back again . 

12B And (save debates in Warsaw’s diet) 

He reign’d in most nnseemly quiet ; 

Not that he had no cares to vex; 

He loved the muses and the sex ; 

And sometimes these so froward are, 

140 They made him wish himself at war; 

But soon his wrath being o’er, he took 
Another mistress— or new book r 
And then he gave prodigious fJtes— 

* John Psslmir wa<i Klnsr nf Polnnd frnin 11140 

to 1008 


All Waisaw gather’d round his gates 
145 To gaze upon his splendid court, 

And dames, and chiefs, of pnneely port: 
He was the Polish Solomon, 

So sung his poets, all but one, 

Who, bemg uiipension ’d, made a satire, 

!**><> And boasted that he could not flatter. 

It was a court of jousts and mimes. 

Where eveiy courtier tried at rhymes, 
E\on I for once produced some verses. 

And sign’d my odes ‘Despairing Thyrsis.’ 
155 There was la certam Palatme, 

A count of fai and high descent. 

Kich as a salt’ or silver mme; 

And he w*ab pi*oud, ye may divine. 

Ah if from heaven he had been sent 
He had such wealth in blood and ore 
As few could match beneath the throne , 
And he would gaze upon his sloi e. 

And o’er his p^igree would pore, 

_ T^nlif by some confusion led. 

Winch almost look’d like want of head. 

He tbouglit their merits w ere liis own 
Tlih wife was not of his opinion , 

His junior she by thirty years, 

Drew daily tired of his dominion , 

And, after wishes, hopes, and feais. 

To virtnc a few farewell tears 
A restless dream or two, some glances 
Vt Warsaw’s youth, some songs, and 
dances, 

\ wailed but the ubual cbaiice«<, 

1"** Those happy accidents which render 
The coldest dames so ^ery teiulci. 

To deck her Count with titles gnen, 

’T IS said, as passports into liea\en . 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
180 Of these, who have deserved them most 

“1 was a goodly stripling then ; 

At se\ enty years I so may say. 

Tliat theie were few, oi boys or men, 

Who, in my dawning time of dav, 

IRB Of vassal or of knight ’s degree. 

Could vie in vanities with me ; 

For T had strength, youth, gaiety, 

A port, not like to tins ye see, 

But smooth, as all is mgged now^ , 

100 Pop fjioe, and care, and war, have 
plough’d 

My veiy soul from out my brow; 

And thus I should be disavow’d 
By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare my day and yesterdav; 

225 This change was wrought, t6o, long ere age 
Had ta’en my features for his page; 

With years, ye know, have not declined 

* The wealth <^f Poland ronsfat^ larRolT In aalt 
mlnoa 
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My strongth, my courage, or my imud, 

Or at this hour 1 should not be 
200 Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

With starless skies iny canopy 
But let me on : Theresa’s iorm— 
Methmks it glides before me now, 
Between me and yon chestnut’s bougii, 

206 The memory w so quick and warm ; 

And yet 1 find no words lo tell 
The shape of her 1 loved so well: 

She had the Asiatic eye. 

Such as our Turkish neighborhood 
210 Hath mmgled with our Poli^ blood, 
Dark as above us is the sky; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Lake the first moonnse of midniglit , 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
216 Which seem’d to melt to its own lieam , 
All love, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints that at the slake expire, 

And lift their raptured looks on hi^i, 

As though it weie a joy to die. 

220 A brow like a midsummer lake, 

Transparent with the sun therein, 

When waves no murmur dare to make, 
And hea\en beholds her face within 
A cheek and lip— but why proceed 0 
225 I loved her then, I Ioac her still ; 

And such as T am, love indeed 
In fierce extremes— m good and ill 
But still we love even in our rage, 

And haunted to our very age 
230 With the vain shadow of the past. 

As is Mazeppa to the last. 

‘‘We met— we gazed— I saw, and sigh’d, 
She did not speak, and yet n*plied ; 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 
216 We hear and see, but none defines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought, 

Which strike from out the heart o’er- 
WTonght, 

And foim a strange intelligence. 

Alike mysteiions and intense, 

240 \^iich link the burning chain that binds 
Without their wilhyoung hearts and minds , 
Conveying, as the electric wire. 

We know not how, the absorbing fire 
1 saw, and sigh’d— in silence we]>l, 

245 And still reluctant distance kept. 

Until I was made known to her, 

And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion— then, even then, 

I long’d, and was resolved to speak; 

250 But on my lips they died again, 

accents tremnlons and weak, 

Until one hour —There is a game, 

A frivolous and foolirii play, 

Wlimvwith wc while nwnv the dav: 


236 ii j forgot the name— 

And we to this, it seems, weie set, 

By some strange chance, which 1 fuiget 
1 reck’d not il I won oi lost, 

It lyas enough for me to be 
2®o So neai to hear, and oh ! to see 
The being whom I loved the most 
1 watch ’d her as a sentinel, 

(May ours tins dark night watch as well!) 

Until 1 saw, and thus it was. 

That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was gneved 
Nor glad to lose or gam ; but still 
Play’d on for hours, as if her will 
Yet bound her to the place, though not 
270 That hers might be the wmning lot. 

Then throu^ iny brain the thought did 
pass 

E\oii as a flash of lightning there. 

That theic w»as something in hei air 
Which would not doom me to despair ; 

276 And on the ihoiight iiiy words biokc foitb, 
All incoherent as they were; 

Their eloquence Mas little worth, 

But yet she listen ’d— ’t is enough— 

Who listens once will listen twice ; 

280 Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff 

“I loved, and ivas lieloied again— 

They tell me, Sire, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties, if ’t is tine, 

283 T shorten all my joy or pain ; 

To you ’t would seem absurd as vain . 

But all men are not bom to reign. 

Or o’ei their passions, oi as von 
Thus o’er themselves and nations too 
2^^ 1 am— or rather tros— a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on where each would foremost 
bleed; 

But could not o’er myselt evince 
The like control— But to resume 
295 j ed, and was beloved again ; 

111 sooth. It is a happy doom, 

But let Tvliere happiest ends in pain 
We met in secret, and the hour 
'Wliich led me to that lady's bowei 
.100 "Wap (]ei<y Expectation ’s dower 

"My days and niglits were nothing— all 
Except that hour, which doth recall. 

In the long lapse from youth to age. 

No other like itself - I’d give 
306 The Ukraine back again to live 
It o’er once more, and be a page. 

The happy page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heari, and his own sword. 

And had no other gem nor wealth 
Save nature’s gift of yonth and health 
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We met in secret— doubly sweet, 

Some say, th^ find it so to meet, 

I know not that— I would ba\e given 
My life but to have call’d her mine 
In the full view of earth and heaven; 

For I did oft and long repine 
That we could only meet by stealtli. 

^^For lovers there are many ^es, 

And such there were on ns; the devil 
On such oeeasions should be civil— 

The devil!— I’m loth to do him wrong, 

It mig^t be some untoward saint, 

Vkho would not be at rest too long. 

But to his pious bile gave vent- 
But one fair night, some lurkmg spies 
Surprised and seized us both. 

The Count was something more than 
wroth— 

I was unarm’d; but if in steel. 

All cap-h-pie from head to heel, 

3*® What ’gainst their numbers could I dof 
’T was near his castle, far away 
From city or from succor near, 

And almost on the break of da}* ; 

I did not think to see another. 

My moments seem ’d reduc^ to few , 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two. 

As I resign ’d me to my fate, 

They led mo to the castle gate: 

340 Theresa’s doom I never knew, 

Our lot was henceforth separate. 

An angiy man, ye may opine, 

Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 

And he had reason good to be. 

But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree; 

Nor less amased, that sudi a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 

350 iivhile he was highest of his line, 

Because unto himself he seem’d 
The first of men, nor less he deem’d 
In others’ eves, and most in mine. 

’Sdeath with a page- perchance a king 
‘tSB jiad reconciled him to the thing; 

But with a stripling of a page— 

I felt, but cannot paint his rage. 

” ’Bring forth the horse!’— the horse was 

bought; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who look’d as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untau^t, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 

*OoS1b drsth 


366 fr£ ^as but a day he had been caught ; 
And snortmg, with erected mane, 

And strugglmg fiercely, but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-bom was led : 

370 bound me on, that menial throng; 
Upon his back with many a thong; 

Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away !— away !— and on we dasli ! 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

375 << Away I— away ! My breath was gone, 

I saw not where he hurried on: 

’T was scarcely yet tlie break of day, 

And on he foam’d— away!— away! 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

380 As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 
Which on the wmd came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench ’d my head, 
336 And snapp ’d the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein. 

And, writhing half my form about, 
Howl’d back my curse, but ’midst tlie 
tread, 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

300 Perchance they did not hear nor heed • 

It vexes me— for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days : 

Theie is not of that castle gale, 

306 Its drawbndgo and portcullis’ weight, 
Stone, har, moat, budge, or barrier left , 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ndge of wall, 
Where stood the hearth-stone of the 
hall; 

400 And many a time ye there might pass. 

Nor dream that e ’er that fortress was. 

I saw its turrets in a blaze, 

Tlieir crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
406 From off the scorch’d and blackening roof. 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof 
They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s finsh. 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

410 xbat one day I sliould come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his uncourteous ride 
They play’d me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for my guide. 
416 Tbey bound me to his foaming flank * 

At length I play’d them one as frank— 

For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch &e hour, 

There never yet was human power 
420 wiiiob could evade, if un forgiven, 
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Tlie patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

^'Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left bdimd, 

We sped like meteors througli the sl^*. 
When with its crackling sound the niglit 
Is chequer’d with the Northern light. 
Town— village— none wore on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest black , 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartars built of old, 

436 No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had march’d o’er, 

And where the Spahi’s' hoof hatli trod, 
The veidnre flies the bloody sod: 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— - 
I could lIa^’e answer’d with a sigh— 
But fast we fled, away, away— 

And I could neither sigh nor pray; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like ram 
I’^pon the courser’s bristling mane; 

Hut, snort mg still with rage and fear, 
lie flew upon his far career 
At times I almost thought, indeed, 
lie must have slacken ’d in his speed , 

But no— my bound and slender Irame 
Was nothing to Ins angry miglit. 

And merely like a spur became * 

Kach motion which 1 made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 
4.';5 Increased his fury and affright : 

T tned my voice,— ’t was faint and low— 
But vet he swerved as from a blow , 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang* 

460 Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Winch, oozing through my limbs, ran o’er: 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame 

We near’d thewild wood— ’t was so wide, 
^•5 I saw no boun^ on either side; 

’Twas stndded with old sturdv trees. 

That bent not to the rougbwt breeze 
WTiicb howls down from Siberia’s waste. 
And strips the forest in its haste,— 

But these were few and far between. 

Ret thick with shrubs more young and 
green, 

ljuxnriant with their annual leaves. 

Ere strown by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest ’s foliage dead. 
Discolor’d with a lifeless r^, 

’A Tarkish csTalmnan 


Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle’s o’er, 

And some long winter’s mgbt hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head. 

So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peek nnpierced ea(^ frozen cheek 
’Twas a wild waste of underwood, 

Aqd here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak, and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart— and well it wei o, 

Or else a different lot weie nunc— 

The boughs gave way, and did not teoi 
My limbs; and I found strength to iM^ai 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold , 
bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves hke wind. 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind , 
By night 1 heard them on the track. 

Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s flro 
Where’er we flew they follow’d on. 

Nor left us with the monnng sun , 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day-break winding through the wood, 
And through the night had heatd their feet 
Their stealing, rustlmg step repeat 
Oh I how I w^’d for spear or sii’ord. 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And perish— if it must be so— 

At hay, destroying many a foe^ 

When first my courser’s race begun, 

I wish’d the goal already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and speed 
Vain doubt t his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him hke the mountain-roe *, 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall crosw no more. 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast. 

Than through the forest-paths he pass’d— 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 

All furious AS a favor’d child 
Balk’d of its wirii ; or fiercer still— 

620 X woman piqued- who has her will ^ 

‘‘The wood was past, ’twas more than 
noon, 

But chill the air, although in June; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold— 
Prolong’d endniance tames the bold; 

And I was then not what I seem, 

But headlong as a wintry stream, 

And wore my feelings out before 
T well could count their causes o’er* 

And what with fnry, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures which beset my path, 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 
Thus hoAnd in nature’s nakedness 
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(Spiuug fioiu a race whose nsmg blood, 
When stirr’d b^ond its calmer mood, 

6 S 6 And trodden hard upon, is like 
Hie rattle-snake’s, in act to strike). 

What marvel if this worn-out tiunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunkt 
The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
640 X seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound 
My heait turn’d sick, niy brain aieu sore. 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more 
The skies spun like a miglity iiilieel , 

'54B I like drunkards reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther : he who 
(’an die no more than then I died, 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride 
i.BO X felt the blackness come and go. 

And strove to wake, but could not make 
My senses climb up from below* 

T felt as on a plank at sea, 

When all the weaves that dash o’er thee. 

At the same tmie upheave and whelm. 
And hurl thee tow aids a deseit realm 
My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Oni shut eyes in deep midnigiit, when 
560 lK!j<ins upon the binin , 

Rut soon it pass’d, with little pain. 

But a eon fusion w*otse than such 
r own that I shcmld deem it much. 

Dying, to feed the same again ; 

And yet I do snppoM> we must 
Peel far moi'e eie we turn to dust 
No matter, I have hared my blow 
Pull 111 Death ’s fare— before— and nov\ 

“My thoughts came back, wheie was 
Cold, 

And numb, and giddy • pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering* bold. 

And throb by throb,— till grow*n a pann 
Winch for a moment would convulse. 

My blood reflow M, though thick and 
chill; 

'175 0 a|. uncouth noises lang, 

*My heart began once more t(» thnil . 

My si^t return ’d, though dim , alas ' 

And thiekeu’d, as it were, with pla»^ 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh . 

•jW There was a gleam too of the sky. 

Studded with stars;— it is no dream. 

The wild horse swims the wilder stroam ’ 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Rweeps, winding onward, far and wide. 
And we are half-way, struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance. 

And with a temporary strength 


My stiffen’d limbs weio rabaptizcil 
My courser’s broad breast proudly bra\ cs. 
And dashes off the ascending waves. 

And onward we advance * 

We reach the slippery shore at length. 

A haven 1 but little prized, 

'iSB jTor all behind was dark and drear. 

And all before was night and fear 
How* many hours of night or day 
111 those suspended pangs I lay, 

1 Huild not tell ; T scarcely knew 
If this v\ore human breath I drew 

“With glossy skin, and dnpping mane. 

And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling hank 
We gam the lop a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the ni^ht. 
And onward, onwaid, onward, seem«‘. 
Like pie<*i]>icps in our dreams. 

To siietch beyond the sight. 

And here and theie a speck of white 
Or seattei ’d spot of dusky gie«*n, 

Tn masses broke into the Iii^ht. 

As rose the moon upon my right 
Blit nought distinctly scon 
Tn the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cotta(>e nate , 

No twinkling tapci fiom afar 
Stood like a hospitable star, 

Not even an ignis-fatuus lose 
**20 To make him nierr> w ith my woes • 

That very cheat had cheer’d me then * 
Although dete(*ted, welcome still. 
Hemiiiding me, through every ill. 

Of the abodes of men 

625 ^<Onw*aid we weiil— but slack and slow , 
Ills savage fowe at length o’eisjieiit, 
Tlic dioo])ing coniscr, faint and low*. 

All feebly foaming went . 

A sickly infant had had power 
630 To guide him forward in that houi , 

But, useless all to me. 

His new-born tameness nought avail’d— 
My limbs were bound , my force had fail ’d. 
Perchance, had they b^ free 
63B With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the boflds so starkly tied. 

But still it was in vain , 

My limbs were only wrung the more. 

And soon the idle ^rife gave o’er, 
w® WTiicli but prolong’d their pain 
The dizzy race seem’d almost done. 
Although no goal was nearly won - 
Some streaks announced the’ coming sun— 
How slow, alas ! he came I 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
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Would nevui dapple uiio day: 

How heavily it roll’d away— 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose cnxnson, and deposed the stars, 

And call’d the radiance from their cars, 
And fill’d the eartii, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own 

“Up rose the sun ; the mists were curl’d 
Back from the solitary woild 
65S Which lay around, behind, before 
What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, fore«*t, nvert Man nor brule. 

Nor dint of hoof, nor prmt of foot, 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No wjfii of tiavel, none of toil , 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect’s shnll small honi, 

Nor matin binl’s^ new voiee was b<iiiu* 
From herb nor thicket Many a verst," 
*•5 Pantmg: as if his heart would burst. 

The weary brute still stacfper’d on. 

And still we "were— or seem’d— alone 
At length, while reeling: on our wav, 
Methoup4it I heard a courser uei^rh, 
fi70 Prdin out yon tuft of blackening fiis 
Is it the wind those blanches stirsi 
No, no! fiom out the foie«st pianw 
A tianiplina: tioop: T see them cenne* 

In one vast scpiadron thev advance’ 

I strove to ci v— inv lips wei e dumb ’ 

The steeds rush on in plun^nm ])ndc. 

Hut where arc* thev the icins to euidc^ 

A thousand Iioing— and none to ndo ’ 

With flowing tail, and flvinp: mane. 

Wide nostiils nc^e^ sti etch’d bv pain. 
Months bloodless to the bit or lein. 

And feet that non ne\er shod, 

And fianks unscair’d bv spin or rod, 

A thousand hoise, the wild, the free. 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea. 

Came thickly thiuideinijr on. 

As if our faint approach to meet. 

The sight re-nen»ed mv coursei ’s feet, 

A moment staergeriiig, feeblv fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neicfli, 

He answer’d, and then fell. 

With gasjw and glazing eyes he lav. 

And reeking limlis immovable— 

Ills first and last career is done ’ 

696 On came the troop— thev saw him stoop. 
They saw me strangely bound alone 
His* back with many a bloody thong 
They stop— they start— thev snuff the air, 
Galiop a moment here and there, 

700 Approach, retire, wheel round and round. 
Then plumring back with sudden bound, 

’ ^ ^ 
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Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed. 
Without a smgle speck or hair 
706 Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort- they foam— neigh— swei \ c 
aside, 

And backward to the forest fly. 

By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there to my despair, 

710 J^iiik’d to the dead and stiffening w retell, 
Wliose lifeless limbs beneath me stictch. 
Holievcd from that unwonted weight, 

From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me— and there we lav, 

715 The dying on the dead ’ 

T little deem’d another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head 

“And there frc»m motn to twilight bound, 
I felt the heavy hoius toil round, 

720 With just enough of life to see 
Mv l^st of suns go down on me. 

In hopcdc*ss certaintv of mind. 

That iiink(*s us feel at length resign ’d 
To that winch om foreboding vears 
725 piesent the wor^t niiM|g of fears 
TncMtablc— c»\en a 
\oi moio unkind ioi coming rcmmi. 

Yet shunn’d and dieaded with such caio. 
As if it only were a snare 
730 That Prudence might escajM* 

At times both wnsh’d for and iinploml 
At times sought with Beli-i>ointiHi swonl. 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To e\c»n intolerable woes, 

77^ And welcome in no shape 

And, strange to say, the sons of plcasmc, 
Thev who have revell’d bevond measinc 
III liemitv. wassail, wine, and tieasure. 

Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
7^0 Wlio^e lieiitage was nnserv 

For be who hath in tum run through 
All that was licautiful and new*. 

Hath nought to hope, and nought ti> 
leaie. 

And, save the future (which is view’d 
7^5 Xot quite as men aic base oi good. 

But as their nerves mnv be endued). 

With nouglit )>eiha]>s to giieve 
The wretch still liope^ his woes must end. 
And Death, wdiom be should deem hi** 
fnend, 

7B0 Appears, to Ins distempei ’d eyes. 

Arrived to rob him of liis prize, 

TTie tree of his new Paradise 
Tomorrow would have giwn him all. 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall; 

7t’B Tomorrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst. 
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But bright, and long, and be^ouiiig years, 
Seal dialing throng the mist of tears, ' 
Ghierdon of many a painful hour; 

760 Tomorrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 

And must it dawn upon his graved 

^'The sun was sinkmg'— still I lay 
Chain 'd to the dull and stiffening steed , 
76B I tliought to mingle there oiir day. 

And my dim eyeM of death had need ; 

No hope arose of being freed. 

I cast my last looks up the sky, 

^d there betweai me and the sun 
770 I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait till both should 
die, 

Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch'd, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 

775 1 saw his wing through twilight flit, 

And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack'd the 
strength ; 

But the slight motion of my hand, 

And feeble ssgiehmg of the sand, 

780 The exertedlBiroat 's faint strugglmg 
noise. 

Which scarcely could be called a voice. 
Together scared him off at length.— 

I know no more— my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
785 Which flx 'd m V dull eyes from afar, ^ 
And went and came with wandering 
beam, 

And of the cold, dull, swimming, den<»e 
Sensation of recurring sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 

766 And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, and sparks that cross'd my 
brain— 

A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

765 A sigh, and nothing more 

woke— where was IT— Do I see 
A hnman face look down on met 
And doth a roof above me closef 
Do these limbs on a couch reposeT 
666 ig this a chamber where T liel 
And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

Tliat watches me with ^ntle glance f 
I closed my own again once more. 

As doubtful that my former trance 
665 Could not as yet be o^er. 

A slender girl, long^hair’d, and tall, 

Sate watching hy the cottage wall ; 

The snarkle of her eve I caught. 


E\en with my first return of thought; 

816 Yor ever and anon she threw 
A prying, pitymg glance on me 
With her black eyes so wild and free : 

I eased, and gaised, until I knew 
x^o vision it could be,— 

515 But that 1 lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast : 

And when the Cossack maid b^eld 
My hea^'y eyes at length imseal'd. 

She smiled— and T essay'd to speak, 

620 But fail'd— and she approach’d, and 
made 

With lip and Anger signs that said, 

I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free; 

665 And then her hand on mine she laid; 

And smooth’d the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers- ne'er uas voice so sweet ’ 

880 Even music follow’d her light feet • 

But those she call 'd were not awake. 
And she went forth , but, ere she pass’d, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 

666 That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at mv command or call. 

And she would not delay 
Her due return •—while die was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone 

6^6 came with mother and with sire— 
What need of moreT— I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest. 

Since I l^came the Cossack's guest. 

Tliev found me senseless on the plain, 

S45 They bore me tr* the nearest hut, 

They bmiiglit me into life again— 

Me— one day o'ei their realm to leigii ' 
Thus the vain fool who stro\e to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 

6*’»6 Sent me forth to the wildeniess, 

Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone. 

To pass the desert to a throne,- 
What mortal his own doom may guess T 
Let none despond, let none despair * 

6'»5 Tomorrow the Borysthenes 

May see onr coursers graze at ease 
I^pon his Turkish bank, and never 
Had I such welcome for a river 
As I riiall yield when safdy there. 

666 Comrades, good night The Hetman 
threw 

His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 
With leafy conch already made, 

A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him. who took his rest whene'er 
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The hour armed, no mattei wheie . 

BSb eyes the hastening slumbers steep. 

And if ye marvel Charles forgot 

To thank his tale, he wonder’d not,— 

The king had ^n an hour asleep 

From DON JUAN 
ISIB-MS 1819-24 

Dedicatiok 
J818 1810 

1 Bob Southey* You’re a ]K»ot — Poet- 
laureate, 

And representntne of all Ihe laee. 

Although ’tiR true that yon tuiii’d out a 
Tory at 

Last, yours has lately been a eonmioii 
case,’ 

And now, my Epic Renegade! what are 
ye at? 

With all the Tjakeis,- in and <»ut of 
place f 

A nest of tuneful persons, to inv eie 

Like '^foiir and ti\enty Blackhnds in u 

pye. 

2 ** Which pye being open’d they began to 
sing” 

(This old song and ucm simile holds 
good), 

”A dainty dish to set before the King,” 

Or Regent,’* \\ho ndnnies such kind ot 
food;— 

And Colendge, too, has lately taken wing. 

But like a hawk encnniboied with his 
hood,— 

Explaining metaphysics to the nation— 

T wish he would explain his Explanation * 


3 You, Bob* aie rathei insolent, you knoi!\. 
At being disappointed in your wish 
To snpeisede all waibleis heie below. 

And be the only Blackbird in the dish . 
And then you oveistiain >ouiself, or so. 
And tumble downw*ard like the flying 
fish 

Gasping on deck, because you soar to<» 
Mgh, Bob, 

And fall, for lack of moisture, quite a-diT, 
BobI 


1 Southey, like Wordsworth and Colerldae, was 
at one time an ardent Republican, out the 
ezeemes and the failures of the French Be\o 
Intlon led him anally to become a Tory 
3 Wordsworth, ColerldRe, and others, so called 
because of their residence In the Lake DIk- 


'Tbe Prince of Wales, afterwards fleorge IV, 
who was appointed Regent when hla father 
George III, became Insane In 1R11 Ronthe\ 
waa made pbet laureate In ISIS 
‘ \ reference to Coleridge's Btnnmphh hitna 
Wtfi «vlil#ih nnnpfirefl In 1K1T 


4 And Wordsworth, in a rather long Excur- 

sion 

(I thmk the quarto holds five hundred 
pages), 

Has given a sample from the vasty version 
Of his new system to perplex the sages , 

’Tis poetry— at least by his assertion, 

And ma> appear so when the dog-star 
rages— 

A\iid he who understands it irould be 
able 

To odd a sloiy to the Tower of Babel. 

5 Yon— Gentlemen * by dint of long seclu- 

sion 

Prom better coinjiany, have kept your 
own 

At Keswick,' and, through still continued 
fusion 

Of one anothei’s minds, at last have 
grown 

To deem as a most logical conclusion. 
That Poesy has wreaths for you alone 

There is a nai rowness in sncli a notion, 

Which makes me wish you’d change your 
lakes foi ocean 

6 T would not imitate the petty thought, 

Nor com my helf-lo\e to so base a 
\ ice. 

For all the glory your eon\ersion brought, 
Since gold alone should not ha>e been 
it« puce 

You ha^e your salary* was ’t for that 
you wrought t 

And Woidsw'orth has his place in the 
Excise ® 

You’re shabby fellow^s— true— but poets 
still. 

And duly seated on the immortal hill 

7 Yoiii bavs’* mav hide the baldness of voiir 

brows— 

Peihajis some Mituoiis blushes;— let 
tbeni go— 

To >ou I einy iieithci fiuit nor boughs— 
And for the fame you would engross 
below, 

The field is universal, and allows 

Scope to all such as feel the inherent 
glow* 

Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore, and 
Crabbe will tiy 

’Gainst you the questioii with posterity 

' Sonthey joined Coleridge at Keawlck, In the 
lAke IMfitrict, In 1S08 

^ Wordsworth was appointed Dlstiibntor of 
Stamps for Westmoreland In 1S18. but he 
never had any connection with the excise 

’’Wreaths of honor made from lenves of the 
lm\-tree n kind of Innrel 
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8 For me, who, wandering with pedestrian 

Muses, 

Contend not with you on the wmged 
ste^, 

I wish your fate may yield ye, when she 
looses, 

The fame you envy, and the skill you 
ni^; 

And recollect a poet nothing loses 

In giving to his brethren their full meed 
Of ment, the complaint of present days 
Is not the certain path to future praise. 

9 He that reserves his laurels for posterity 

(Who does not often claim the bright 
reversion) 

Has generally no aieat ciop to spaie it, be 

Being only injured by his own asser- 
tion, 

And although lieie and there some glo- 
rious rarity 

Arise like Titan from the sea’s iininer- 
sion. 

The major part of such appellants go 
To— 0 (k 1 knows where— for no one else 
can know 

10 Tf, fallen in evil days on evil tongues,^ 

Milton appealed to the Avenger, Time, 
If Time, the Avenger, execrates his 
wrongs, 

And makes the word ** Miltonic” mean 

He deign M not to belie his soul in songs. 

Nor turn his very talent to a crime; 

He did not loathe the Sire to laud the S<m, 
But closed the tyiant-hatei he begun - 

11 Think ’st thou, could he— the blind Old 

Man— arise, 

Like Samuel fioni the giu\e.‘’ to i'reere 
once more 

The blood of monarchs with his jirophe- 
cies, 

Or be alive again— again all hoar 
With time and trials, and those helpless 
eyes, 

And heartless daughters*- worn— and 
pale— and poor; 

Would he adore a sultan T he obey 
The intellectual eunuch Castlereaghf 

18 Cold-blooded, smooth-faced, placid mis- 
creant * 

Dabbling its sleek young hands in 
Erin’s gore, 

1 Hee Parad4ne IjOet, 7 26 

■Dyron here eontra^tit Milton and Ronthej 

a Ree i ftamuel, 2R 7 ff 

a A reference to the Hhamefal treatment which 

Milton la uld to hare rerelTed from hla eld- 

eat daushtera 


And thus for wider carnage taught ^to 
pant, • 

Tiansferr’d to gorge upon a sister 
sliore, 

The vulgarest tool that Tyranny could 
want, 

Witli just enough of talent, and no 
more, 

To lengthen fetters by another fix’d, 

And offer poison long already mix ’d. 

An orator of such set trash of phrase 
Ineffably- legitimately vile, 

That even its grossest flatterers dare not 
praise, 

Nor foes— all nations- condescend to 
smile, 

Not even a sprightly hliindei ’s spark can 
blaze 

From that Ixioii giindst one’s ceaseless 
toil, 

That turns and turns to gne the woild a 
notion 

Of endless torments and perpetual motion 

A bungler even in its disgusting trade, 
And botching, patching, leaving still 
behind 

Something of which its masters are afraid, 
States to be euib’d, and thoughts to be 
confined, 

Conspiracy or Congress to be made— 
Cobbling at manacles for all mankind— 
A tinkeiing slave-maker, who mends old 
chains. 

With CrtKl’s and man’s abhorrence for ils 
gams. 

If wG may judge of matter by the mind. 
Emasculated to the marrow It 
Hath but two objects, how to serve, and 
bind, 

Deeming the chain it ueais even men 
may flt, 

Eulropius of its many masters,— blind 
To worth as freedom, wisdom as to wit 
Fearless— because no feeling dwells in ice, 
Its very courage stagnates to a vice 

Where shall I turn me not to view its 
bonds, 

For I will never feel them t— Italy* 

Thy late reviving Roman soul desponds 
Beneath the lie this Rtate-thing bieathed 
o’er thee— 

Thy clanking chain, and Erin 's yet green 
wounds, 

Have voices— tongues to cry aloud for 
me 
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Europe has slaves, allies, king;s, armies 
still, 

And Southey lives to sing^ them very ill 

17 Meantime, Sir Laureate, I jiKieeed tn dedi- 
cate, 

In lioiieht himjile verse, this soin* In you 

And, it in flattennjr stiains J dn not predi- 
cate, 

'Tis that I «*till letnin in\ “ImtT and 
blue,’’* 

My politics as yet are all to educate 
Apostasy ’s so fashionable, ton, 

To keep one creed’s a task grown quite 
Herculean 

Ts it not so, inv Toiy, ritia-.Tiilinn ’- 

From Canto 1 
IBIS 1819 

1 I want a heict an uiiconini<»ii ^ant, 

When c\eiy yeai and inontli sends ioith 
a new one. 

Till, altei cloying the gazelles with cant. 
The age disco\eis he is not the tiue one 

Of such as these 1 should not caie to 
\aunt. 

I’ll theiefoie tuk<* om ancient 1 1 lend 
Don Juan— 

We all hB>e seen linn, in the pantoninne. 

Soul to the de\il somewhat ere his time 


6 Bia\e men w’eie livinir before Agamemnon 
And since, exceeding >alnroiis and sane, 
A £>o(h] deal like hiiii too, though quite 
the suiiie none. 

But then they shone not on the ])oet V 
page. 

And so hn\e been lorgotten —I ctmdeniii 
none. 

But can’t find any in the piestMit age 
Fit foi my ])oem (that is, foi inv new 
one) , 

So, as I said, I’ll take my fiiend Don 
Juan 

6 Most epic poets plunge ‘Sn medias res”^ 
(Horace makes this the heroic tiiiiipike 
load), 

» The rolorn of the uniform ndoptcsl In memhere 
of the Whig Clnh hence, the hincling of Thv 
/jaifihvrgh Rentw, the Whig organ 

* *'l allude not to our friend I^ndor's hero the 

traitor Count Julian, hut to (lihhon'^ hero, 
\uigarly v<lept The Apostate'" — Byion 
■A abort veralon of Shadwell’K Lihettine, aite<l 
untlor the title of Dun Juan, or. The Lihn- 
ttne Dfutn^rJ At the conclualcm of the last 
Act. Don Julian Is thiown Into the flnmea bv 
the Furies 

* Into the middle of things (Horace, At a Pot twn, 

148) 


And then your hero tells, whene’er you 
pleabe, 

\\ hat went before — by way of episode, 
Willie^ seated after dinner at his ease, 
Beside his misfresR in some soft abode, 
Palace, or garden, ])aradise or cavern, 
Which seizes the happy couple for a 
tavern. 

7 That is the iisnal method, hut not mine— 

My way is to begin with the beginning; 
The legulaiily of iiiy design 
Foi bids all waudeiiiig as the worst of 
sinning, 

And therefore I shall open with a line 
(Although it cost me half an hour m 
spinning) 

Narrating wimewhat of Don Juan’s 
fatlier, 

And also of his mother, if you’d lather 

8 Tn Seville w'as he bom, a pleasant city, 

Famous toi oiaiig:es and women— he 
Wlio has not seen it will be much to pity, 
So says the pioverb— and 1 quite agree; 
01 all the Spanish towns is none nioie 
pieity, 

(*adiz, pcrlia])s — but that you soon may 

see . 

Don Jnan’s parents lived beside the nver, 
\ noble Rtieam, and call’d the Guadal- 
quivii . 

9 TTis father’s name was J6se— Dow, of 

com Si*,— 

A line Hidalgo,^ liee from every stain 
<H Moor or Hebiew blood, he traced his 
soume 

Through the most Gothic gentlemen of 
Spain ,- 

A hettei cavalier ne’er mounted hoise, 

Oi, being nioniited, e’er got down again, 
Than Jose, who begot our hero, who 
Begot— but that’s to come— Well, to 
renew 


10 His mother was o learned lady,® famed 
For e\ery branch of eveiy science 
known— 

111 e\ery Christian language over named, 
With urines equall’d by her wit alone* 
She made tlie clev^erest people quite 
ashamed. 


^ A title aenotlng a Spanish nobleman of the 
lower claas 

purent RpanlRh stock. The 
iioths establlhhea the Vlhlgothlc klngvlom In 
Spain and southern France in the arth cen- 
tury, and were the anc^eKtora of the later 
Spanish nobility 

BStanxni 10 29 are said to refer to Byron's 
wife 
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And even the good with unvaixi envy 
groani 

Tmdmfs themfielves so very much exceeded 

In them own way by all the things that 
she did. 

11 Her memory was a mine, she knew h\ 

heart 

All Calderon and gi eater pait of liopcs 

So that if any aetor miss’d hiH part 

She could have sensed him for the 
prompter’s copy; 

For her Felnagle’a were an useless aii. 

And be himself obliued to shut n]> 
shop— he 

r ould never make a memoiy so fine ns 

That which adoin’d the brain of Donnn 
Inez 

12 Her favorite science was the mathemat- 

ical, 

Her nobU^^t Mitiic was hei nmi;iia- 
iiimity; 

llei wit (she s<inietimes trnnl at wit) w<is 
Attic' all, 

Her serious saying daiken’d to sub- 
limity; 

111 short, in all things she was faiily whal 
I call 

A prodigy— her morning diess was 
dimity. 

Her ei’cning silk, oi, m the siimmei 
muslin, 

And other stiifiPs, with wdiich I won’t 8tn^ 
puzzling 


But this 1 heard her bay, and can’t be 
wrong. 

And all may think which way their 
judgments lean ’em, 

’Tis strange— the Hebrew noun which 
means 'I am,’ 

The Englisli always use to goveni d— n ” 

16 Some women use tlieir tongues— she lonk\1 
a lecture, 

Kuril eye a sermnn, and her btow a 
homily, 

All nll-ni-all Biifiicient self-director, 

Like the lamented late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, 

The Law’s expoiindei, and the State’s 
eorreetor, 

Whose suicide was almobt an anomaly— 

One sad example more, that ^'All is 
lanity,”— ' 

(The jury brought then Aeidict in ^Mn- 
sanity ”) 

16 In short, she was a walking calculation, 
Miss Edgcw’oith’s novels stepping from 
then eo\eis, 

Or Mrs Trimmer’s bcniks on education, 

Oi ‘^Ciplebs' Wife” set out in quest ol 
lovers, 

^Morality’s piini persimifieation, 

In which not Knvv’s s(df a flaw dis- 
covers ; 

To others’ share lei” female errors fall,”- 

For she had not even one— the worst of 
all 


IS She knew the lislin— that is, ”tlie Loid’s 
prayer,” 

And Greek- the alphabet- I’m iieaily 
sure; 

She read some Fieneh romanees liere and 
there. 

Although her mode of s])enking was not 
puie. 

For native Spanish she had no gieat eaie. 

At least her conversation w’as oliseure. 

Her thoughts were theorems, her words n 
problem 

As if die deem’d that mystery would 
ennoble ’em 

14 She liked the English and the Hebrew 
tongue, 

And said there w^as analogy between 
’em; 

She proved it somehow out of saered song. 

But I must leave the proofs to those 
who’ve seen ’em, 

1 aoUrate ; potgiiant 


17 Oh ’ she was perfect past all parallel- 
Of any miKlein female saint’s eompaii- 
son; 

So far abo\c the cunning powers of hell. 
Tier giiai*dian angel had gi\en up hiv 
garrison , 

Even her minutest motions went as well 
As those of the best time-pieee made bj 
Hamson 

In virtues nothing oarthK could snqioss 
her, 

Save Ihme ”iiieoinparahle oil,” Macas- 
sar^® 


18 Perfect she was, but as perfection is 
Insipid in this naughty world of ours, 
Where our first parents never learn ’d to 
kiss 


1 KccleHwtteq. 1 2 
3 Pope, The Rape of the Lock. 2, 17 
\ (loMriptlon of the TlrtuoH of the **lneotn- 
parable oil of Macaanar" wee included in Alex- 
ander Rowland'ii An UMoHcnl, PMloeophIcia, 
ati4 Fractiral Rhmv on the Tfuman JIcAr 
iimai 
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Till they weie exiled from their earlier 
bowers, 

Where all was peace, aud innocence, and 
bliss 

(I wonder how they ^t thiough the 
twelve hours), 

Don J6se, like a lineal son oi‘ E\c, 

Went plucking various fiiiit without lici 
leave. 

19 He was a uioital of the eaieless kind. 

With no great lo>e foi leainiiig, oi llie 
Icam ’d. 

Who chose to go where’er he had a iiiiiid, 

And nevei dream M his lady eon- 
eem’d; 

The woild, as ubual, wickedly inclined 

To sec a kingdom or a house oVi- 
tiim M, 

Whisper’d he had a inisti'ess, some said 
two, 

But foi domestic (|iiaiielb one will do 

20 Now Donna InCiS had, with all hei meiil, 

A groat opinion of hci o^\n good quali- 
ties, 

Neglw't, indeed, ie<f lines a saint to be.ii it. 

And such, indeed, she was in hei moial- 
ities ; 

But then she had a dcMl oi u spnit. 

And soinetiiiies mix’d up fancies with 
lealitics. 

And let feu oppoit unities escape 

Of gettmg hei liege lord into a scrape 

21 This uas an easy mattei witli a man 

Oft III the uiong, and iicM'i on hi*^ 
gnaid, 

And even the wisest, do the best the> can. 

Have moments, hours, and days, st) un- 
prepared, 

That you might brain them witli then 
lady’s fan,”’ 

And sometimeb ladies hit exceeding 
hard, 

And fans turn into falchions in lair 
hands, 

And why and wheieforc no one under- 
stands 

22 ’Tis pity learned Mi*gins e\er wed 

With persons of no sort of education 

Or gentlemen, who, though well bom and 
bred, 

Grow tired of scientiflo conversation, 

1 don’t choose to say much upon ihh 
head, 

I ’m a plam man, and in a single station, 

1 1 nonrtr tV TT 1 10 


Hut— Oh! ye lords of ladies mtellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d 
you allT 

23 Don Jdsc and his lady quarrell’d— loht/, 

Not any of the many could divme, 
Though several thousand people chose to 
try, 

’Twas siitely no loncem of tlieiis noi 
mine , 

1 loathe that low \ice— -curiosity , 

Blit li Iheie’s anything in which 1 shme, 
’Tis 111 aiianging all my fnends’ affairs, 
Not huMiig, oi my own, domestic caies. 

24 And so I interfered, and with the best 

Intentions, but their treatment was not 
kind ; 

1 think the foolish people were possess’d, 

Foi neilhei ot them could I ever find, 
AUliougli their porter afterwards con- 
fess’d- 

But that’s no matter, and tlie worst’s 
behind, 

Foi little Juan o’ei me threw, down stairs, 
A pail of houscinaid ’s watci unawares. 

25 A little cuily-hended, good-for-nothing, 

And mischiel-ninking monkey from his 
bit 111, 

Ills jmieiilb lie Vi ugieed except in doting 

Upon the most unquiet imp on earth; 
Instead of quart elhng, had they been but 
both in 

Thou senses, they’d hn\e sent \c»unu 
mastei fnith 

To school, or had him soundly whipp'd at 
home, 

To teach him manneiN lor the time to 
come. 

26 Don Jose and tlic Donna Inez led , 

For some time an unliappy sort of life. 
Wishing each other, not divoiced, but 
dead, 

They h\ ed i espectably ub man and wife, 
Then conduct was cxcocilmgly well-bied, 

And ga\c no outward signs of inuaid 
stiife, 

Tiitil at length the sinotliei ’d file broke 
out, 

Aud put the business past all kind of 
doubt. 

27 For Inez call’d some druggists and physi 

clans. 

And tried to prove her loving lord was 
mad,^ 

' T.ndT BTron conRultcd phyalclana In regard to 

hi 1 hiishnnd’s snnnnsi»»i 1n<«nnit^ 
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But as he had some lucid intermissions, 
She next decided he was only had; 

Yet when they ask’d her for her deposi- 
tions, 

No sort of explanation could be bad. 
Save that her duty both to man and GckI 
Required this conduct— which seem’d veiy 
odd. 


Any one else— they were become tradi- 
tional; 

Besides, their resurrection aids our glories 
By contrast, which is what we just were 
wishing all : 

And science profits by this resurrection- 

Dead scandals form good subjects for dis- 
section. 


88 She kept a journal, where his faults were 

noted, 

And open’d certain trunks of books and 
letters, 

All which might, if occasion served, be 
quoted ; 

And then she bad all Seville for alx^t- 
tors, 

Besides her good old grandmothei (who 
doted) ; 

The hearers of her case became repeat- 
ers, 

Then advocates, inquisitors, and jiidsros. 
Some for amusement, others for old 
grudges 

89 And then this best and meekest woman 

bore 

With such serenhy her husband’s woes. 
Just as the Spartan ladies did of yore, 
Who saw their spouses kill’d, and nobly 
chose 

Never to say a word about them more— 
Calmly she heard each calumny that 
rose. 

And saw hfs agonies with such sublimity. 
That all the world exclaim’d, '*What 
magnanimity*” 

30 No doubt this patience, when the world i« 

damning us, 

• Is philosophic in our foniier fi lends, 
’Tis also pleasant to be deem’d magnani- 
mous, 

The more so in obtamuig our own ends. 
And what the lawyers call a ^*maht8 

Conduct like this by no iiieaiis coinpie- 
hends : 

Revenge in person ’s certaiiilv no lirtnc. 
But then ’tis not tnij fault, if othefs hull 
you 

31 And if our quarrels should rip up old 

stories, 

And help them with a lie or two nddi- 
tional, 

7’m not to blame, as yon well know— no 
more is 

1 malice aforetboufflit 


32 Their fnends had tned at reconciliation. 

Then their relations, who made matters 
worse, 

( ’Twere hard to tell upon a like occasion 

To whom it may be best to have re- 
course— 

I can’t say much for fiiend or yet rela- 
tion) : 

The lawyers did their utmost for di- 
vorce, 

But 'icai ce a foe was paid on either bide 
Befoie, unluckily, Don Jdse died 

83 Tie died • and most unluckily, because 

According to all hints 1 could collect 
From counsel learned in those kinds of 
laws 

(Although their talk’s obscure and cir- 
cumspect), 

His death contmed to spoil a charming 
cause, 

A thousand pities also with respect 
To public feclintr, which on tins occasion 
Was manifested in a great sensation. 

84 But all * he died , and buned with liim lav 

Tlio public feeling and the lawyeis’ 
fees 

His 11011^*0 sold, his servants sent away, 

A Jew took ()iie of his two mistresses, 

A piiest the oilier— at least so they sav 

T ask’d llie doctors after his disease- 
Tie died of the slow fe\or called the 
tertian, 

And left Ins widow t<> her own aversion 

35 Yet Jdsp was an honorable man. 

That T must say, who knew linn \ery 
well, 

Tlieiefore Ins fiailtiob I’ll no fiiilher 
scan, 

Indeed there were not many more to 
tell- 

And if his passions now and then out- 
ran 

Discretion, and were not so peaceable 
As Numa’s (wlio was also named Pom- 
pilius). 

He had been ill brought up, and was bom 
bilious. 
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86 Whatever might be his worthlessness or 
worth, 

Poor fellow! he had many thmgs to 
wound him, 

Let’s own— since it can do no good on 
earth— 

It was a tryuig moment tliat which 
found him 

Standing alone bebide hib desolate hearth, 
Where all his household gods lay shiv- 
er’d round him • 

No choice was left his feelings or his 
pnde. 

Save death or Doctors’ Commons^— so he 
died 

37 Dying intestate, Juan was sole heir 

To a chancel y suit, and messuages^ and 
lands, 

Which, with a long minority and caie, 
Pioniised to turn out well in proper 
hands 

Inez became sole guardian, which was fair, 
And answer’d but to nature’s just de- 
mands ; 

An only son left with an only mother 

Is brought up much more wisely than 
another. 

88 Sagest of women, even of widows, she 

Besolved that Juan should be quite a 
))Hragt)n, 

And woitliy of the noblest jiedigrce: 

(Ills viie was of Castile, his dam from 
Aia^on) 

Then for accomplishments of chivalry, 

In case our loid the king should go to 
war again, 

Tic leaiii’d the ails of iiding, fencing, 
miiinery, 

And how to scale a forti ess— or a nunnery. 

89 But that which Donna Inez most desired, 

And saw into heiself each day before all 

The Icainerl tutors whom for him she 
hired, 

Was, ihat Ills bleeding should be strictly 
nioiai 

Much into all his studies she inquired, 

And so tliov were submitted first to her, 
all. 

Alts, sciences, no branch was made a mys- 
tery 

To Juan’s eyes, excepting natural histoiy. 


40 The languages, especially the dead. 

The sciences, and most of all the ab- 
struse, 

The arts, at least all such as could be said 
To be the most remote from common 
use, 

In all these he was much and deeplv icad . 
But not a page of anything that ’s loose, 

Or hints continuation of the species. 

Was e\er suffer’d, lest he should grow 
\ icious 

41 His classic studies made a little puzzle, 

Because of filthy loves of gods and god- 
desses, 

Who 111 the eai her ages raised a bustle, 
But iicAer put on pantaloons or bodices; 

Ills Ie^e 1 el 1 d tutois had at times a tussle, 
And for their ^neids, Iliads, and 
Odysseys, 

Were foiced to make an odd sort of 
apology, 

For Donna Inez dreaded the Mythology 

42 0 \ id ’s a rake, as half his verses show him, 

Anacicon’s morals are a still worse 
sample, 

Oatullus scarcelv has a decent poem, 

1 don’t think Sappho’s Ode a good 
example. 

Although Longinus tells us tlieie is no 
hymn 

Wlieie the sublime soai's ffuth on icings 
more ample 

Bui Viigil’s songs aie pure, except that 
horrid one 

Beginning with ‘‘Formosum Pastor Cory- 
don.”* 

43 Lucretius’ irreligion is too strong 

For early stomachs, to prove whole- 
some food; 

I can’t help thinking Juvenal was wrong. 
Although no doubt his real intent was 
good, 

For speaking out so plainly in his song, 

So much indeed as to be downright 
rude; 

And then what proper person can be par- 
tial 

To all those nauseous epigrams of Mar- 
tialf 


» Thftt Is, dlvorn* The Doctor's CommoM, orig- 
inally n common dining hall of the Aasocla- 
tlon of Doetora of ClvirT.aw, In London, con- 
glKtoil of a numl>er (»f Imlldings which were 
nsed Im courts having Jurladlctlon o\er mar- 
riage llconsea, dlvorcea, etc. 

■dwelling liouRea, a 1th adjacent buildings and 
land* 


44 


Juan was taught from out the best edition. 
Expurgated by learned men, who place, 

^ Bee his eaaay On the SubUme 10 The ode re- 
fer! wl to 1 h entitleil To a Lovid One, 

■ Handsome Shepherd Corydon — Beloguu, 2 
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Judiciously, from out the schoolboy’s 
vismiii 

The grosser parts ; but, fearful to deface 

Too much their modest bard by this omis- 
sion, 

And pitying sore this mutilated case. 

They only add them all m an appendix, 

Which saves, in fact, the trouble of an 
index; 

45 For there we have them all ^'at one fell 

swoop, 

Instead of bemg scattei’d thiough tlie 
pages, 

They stand forth marshall ’d in a hand- 
some troop, 

To meet the ingenuous youth of futuie 
ages, 

Till some less rigid editor shall stoop 

To call them back into their separate 
cages, 

Instead of hlanding stanng all together, 

Like garden gods— and not so devent 
cither. 

46 The Missal too (it was the family Missal) 

Was oniamented m a sort of way 

Which ancient masvbooL«* often aie. and 
this all 

Kinds of gmtosques ilhiiuinefl ; and hem 
they, 

Who saw those figures on the margin kiss 
all. 

Could turn their optics to the text and 
pray, 

Is more than I know— But Don Juairs 
mother 

Kept this herself, and gave her son un- 
othei 

47 Sermons he read, and^ lectures he endured. 

And homilies, and lives of all the saints . 

To Jerome and to Chrysostom inured, 

He did not take such studies for re- 
straints; 

But how faith is acquned, and then in- 
sured, 

So well not one of the aforesaid paints 

As Haiiit Augustine in his fine Confes- 
atons,^ 

Which make the reader envy his trans- 
gressions. 

48 This, too, was a seal’d book to little 

Juan— 

I can’t but say that his mamma was 
right, 

» Madheih, TV. S, 21» ^ ^ 

pnppcialf'V Ilk 1, cti 0, and Ilk 2, rh 2 


If such an education was the true one. 

She scarcely trusted him from out her 

Sight; 

Her maids were old, and if she took a 
new one, 

You might be suie she was a perfect 

fr^t. 

She did this dunng even her husband’s 
hfe- 

I recommend as much to eveiy wife. 

49 Young Juan wax’d m godlmess and grace, 

At six a channing child, and at eleven 
With all the promise of as fine a face 

As e’er to man’s maturer growth was 
given 

He studied steadily and giew apace, 

And seem’d, at least, in the right road 
to heaven, 

For half his days weie pass’d at church, 
the other 

Between his tutors, confessor, and niothei 

50 At SIX, T said, he was a charming child, 

At twol\e he was a fine, but quiet bo^ , 
Although 111 infancy a little wild, 

They tamed him down amongst them* 
to destroy 

His natural spirit not in vam they toil’d. 

At least it seem’d so, and his mother’s 
joy 

Was to declare liftw sage, and still, and 
steady, 

Her young philoMqdier was grown al- 
ready. 

51 I had my doubts, perhaps 1 have them still, 

But what 1 say is neither here nor there 
1 knew his fathei well, and have some 
skill 

In charaetei — but it would not be fair 
Fi'oin sire to son to augur good or ill : 

He and his wife were an ill sorted pair— 
But scandal’s ray aversion— I protek 
Agamst all evil speaking, even in jest 

52 For my part T say nothing— nothing— but 

Tht8 I will say— my reasons are m> 
own— 

That if I had an only son to put 

To school (as be praised that 1 
have none), 

’Tis not with Donna Inez I would shut 
Him up to learn his catechism alone, 
No— no— I’d send him out betimes to 
college, 

For there it was I pick’d up my own 
knowledge 
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68 For there one leaiiis— ’iib not ioi me to 
boast, 

Though I acquired— but 1 pabb over 
that, 204 

As well as all the Oreek I since have lost : 

I say that there's the place — but 
**Verbum 

I think I pick’d up too, as well as moM, 

Knowledge of inatteis— but no inattei 
what-- 

T never inamod— but, 1 think, 1 know 
That Miiih bhould not be educated so 


lb, that myself, and several now m Seville, 
£iaw Juan’s last elojiement with the devil. 

If ever I should condescend to prose, 

I’ll wiite poetical commandments, wbidi 
Shall supen^e beyond all doubt all those 
That went before; in these I shall en- 
rich 

My text with many things that no one 
knows, 

And carry pieeept to the highest pitch: 
I’ll call the work ^‘Ijonginus o’er a Bottle, 
Oi, Eveiy Poet his own Anstotle.” 


200 My poem ’s epic, and is meant to be 

Divided in twelve books, each book con- 
taining. 

With love, and wai, a heavy gale at sea, 

A list of ships, and captains, and kings 
reigning, 

New chaiacteis, the episo<lcb aie thiee 
A panoiniiiic view of hell’s in tiaining. 

After the style oi Virgil and of Ilomei. 

So that my name of Epic ’s no misiiomei 

201 All these things will be specified in time, 

With stiict regal d to Aiistotle’s lules,- 

The Vade Mecum^ of the tine bublimc. 

Which makes so many points, and some206 
fools 

Piose poets like blank-veifce, I'm fond of 
rhyme. 

Good workmen nevei quaiiel with then 
tools ; 

I’ve got new mythological macliinerj, 

And very handsome supematiiinl sceiieiv 


205 Thou shall believe in Milton, Dryden, 
Pope; 

Thou ^alt not set up Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, 

Keeause the first is crazed beyond all hope, 
The second diunk, the third so quaint 
and month} 

With Ciabbe it may be diflieult to cope, 
And Campliell’s Hippocrene is some- 
what dionthy* 

Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers, 
nor 

Commit — flirtation with the muse of 
Moore. 

Thou shalt not covet Mr Sotheby’s Muse, 
Ills Pegasus, noi auything that’s Ins; 
Thou shalt not bear false witness like ‘‘the 
Hines ”1- 

(Theie’s one, at least, is veiy fond of 
llii'i) ; 

Thou shall not wiite, m shoit, but what I 
choose , 


202 Theie’s only one slight difference between 
Me and my epic brethien gone before. 

And here the advantage is my own, I ween 
(Not that I have not several merits moie,207 
But this will more peculiarly be seen) ; 

Tliey so embellish, that ’tis quite a boie 
Their labyrinth of fables to thread througii, 
Whereas this storj^’s actually true 

208 If any person doubt it, I appeal 

To histor\, tiadition, and to facts, 

To newspapers, whose tnitli all know and 
feel, 

To plays in five, and opeias in three 
acts; 208 

All these confirm my statement a good 
deal. 

But that which more completely faith 
exacts 

1 a word to the wine la anfflcteDt 
■Bn^ardlns the unitleB of time, place and ac- 
tion 

• handbook (literally, go wtth me) 


This IS true criticism, and you may kiss— 

Exactly as von please, or not,— the rod; 

Hut if you don’t. I’ll lay it on, by Q— d! 

If any person should presume to assert 
This story is not moinl, fiist, I pray, 

That they will not cry out before they’ie 
hint. 

Then that they’ll read it o’er again, and 
say 

(But, doubtless, nobody w’ill be so pert), 
That this IS not a nioial tale, though gay ; 

Besides, in Canto Twelfth, T mean to show 

The V ery place where wicked jieople go. 

If, after all, there should be some so blind 
To their owm good this warning to de- 
spise, 

' The Blneetocklngi, a name applied to a fmdety 
of women affecting an interest In literature 
and DoIltlcB. The Idea originated ahont 17G0, 
but the name here gl\en was first used about 
1790 Bee Byron's The Biers ; also Ethel B 
WheeleriR FomoMs BlNe-BfoelNiios (T/mdon, 
1910) 
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Let by some tortuosity of mind, 

Not to believe my verse and their own 
eyes, 

And ciy that they ^Uhe moral cannot 

find,'' 

I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies; 

Should captams the remark, or critics, 
make, 

They also he too— under a mistake 213 

209 The public approbation I expect, 

And beg they’ll take my word about the 
moral. 

Which I with their amusement will connect 

(So children cutting teeth receive n 
coral) , 

Meantime they’ll doubtless please to recol- 
lect 

My epical pretensions to the laurel : 

For fear some prudish readers should grow 
skittish, 

I’ve bnbed my grandmother’s review— theg^j 
British. 

210 T sent it in a letter to the Editor, 

Who thank’d me duly by return of 
post— 

I’m for a handsome aiticle his creditor; 

Yet, if my gentle Muse he please to 
roast. 

And break a promise after having made it 
her. 

Denying the receipt of what it cost. 

And sinear Ins page with gall instead of^-- 
hon^, 

All I can say is— that he had the money. 

211 I think that with this holy new alliance 

I may ensure the public, and defy 

All other magazines of art or science, 

Daily, or montlily, or three monthly; I 

Have not essay’d to multiply their clients, 

Be<*ause they tell me ’twere in vain to 
try. 

And that The Edinburgh Review and 
Quarterly 

Treat a dissenting author leiy martyrly ^ 


(Long ere 1 dieaiut of dating from the 
Brenta) 

I was most ready t(» I'etui u a blow, 

And would not biook at all this sort of 
thing 

In my hot youth— when George the Third 
was King 

But now at thirty years mv hair is gray 
(I wonder what it will be like at forty! 

I thought of a peruke the other day) — 

My heart is not much greener, and, in 
shoit, I 

Have squander’d my whole summer while 
’twah May, 

And feel no more the spint to letort, I 

Have spent niy life, both interest and prin- 
cipal. 

And deem not, what I deem’d, my soul 
invincible. 

No more- no more— Oh * never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall hke 
dew. 

Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new; 

Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the 
bee. 

Think ’st thou the honey with those ob- 
jects grew! 

Alas ! ’twas not in them, but in tliy power 

To double even the sweetness of a flower 

No moie— no more- Oh! ne\er more, my 
heart, 

Canst thou be my sole world, niy uni- 
verse! 

Once all in all, but now a thing apart. 
Thou canst not be my blessing or my 
curse: 

The illusion’s gone forever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse. 

And in thy stead I’ve got a deal of judg- 
ment. 

Though heaven knows how it ever found a 
lodgment. 


212 ^^Non eqo hoc ferrem calidd juventd 

Conaule Planco,^*^ Horace said, and so 

Sav I ; by which quotation there is meant a 
Hint that some six or seven good years 
ago 

> Both of thme JoamalR were hostile to Byron. 
Soe EngtMi BarOti and Bootoh Reviewers (p, 
485), which was Inspired by an attack noon 
Byron pnbllshed in The BUnburgk Review, 
Jan . iSoS (Vol. 11. pp. 285-89). 

* 1 should not nave endured this in nnr passion- 
ate youth tn the oonsnlship of Plancus. — 
Horace, Odes. HI, 14, 27. 


216 My days of love are over; me no more 

The charms of maid, wife, and still less 
of widow, 

Can make the fool of which they made 
before,— 

In short, I must not lead the life I do ; 
The credulous hope of mutual minds is 
o’er, 

The copious use of claret is forbid too, 
Ro for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
I think T must take up with avarice. 
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217 Ambition was my idol, which was bruken221 But foi the present, gentle reader' and 

Before the slirnieh ol Soiiow, and oi Still gentler purcliusei ! the bard— that ’s 
Pleasui’c, 1— 

And the two lust lia\e left me mihio a token Must, with permibbion, shake you by the 
O’er which lellectioii may be uiadp at hand, 

leisuie, And so '^Your humble servant, and 

Now, like Fnar Bacon’s biazen head, l\e good-bye'” 

spoken, We meet again, if we should understand 

”Time IS, Time was, Time’s past Each other, and if not, 1 shall not try 

a ch>m]c- tieasine Your patience further than by this short 

Is glitteiing youth, which I ha\e spent sample- 

bet inies— ’Twere well if others follow ’d my example. 

My heaii in passion, and my head on 

rhymes 222 ”Go, little book, from this my solitude! 


218 What IS the end of fanief ’tis but to till 
A ceitain poitioii of uncertain papei 
Some liken it to climbing up a hill * 
Whose suniinit, like all hills, is lost in 
vapoi , 

For this men wnto, speak, preach, and 
hemes kill, 

And balds bum what they call their 
” midnight tapei,” 

To have, wlien the oTigninl is dust, 

A name, a wi etched pictnie, and WMirse 
bust 

210 What aie tlie liojies of mnnt Old Egypt’s 
King 

C’heops elected the fiiat pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was ]ust the thing 
To keep liis inemory whole, and miinimy 
hid 

But somebody or other rummaging, 
Burglai lously broke Ins collin ’s bd 
IjCt not a monmnent give you oi me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust lemoins of 
( lieops 

220 But I, being fond of tnie pbilosopby. 

Say \ery often to myself, ” Alas' 

All things that have been boin were bom 
to die. 

And flesh (which T)catli mows down to 
bay) IS gi.iss,* 

You’ve pass’d your youth not so un- 
pleasantly, 

And if you had it oVr nsain— *1 would 
pass— 

So thank yoiii stars that matters aie no 
woise, 

And road your Bible, sir, and mind Mmr 
puise ” 

iThe Bpeoch of the nrnfen IleBrt In flrncnc’s 
The lionarabic UMoty of Fnar Baton and 
Ftiar Butmu, 11, 58 ff , 

*of alchemic metal^-f c, counterfeit gold 
•Bee Beattle'H The Minetrel, 1, 1 2 <p. 120) 

* Bm Pnalme, 57 2 , and leaiah, 40 6 


I east thee on the waters— go thy ways! 

And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 

The woild will And thee after many 
days ”* 

When Southey ’s read, and Wordsworth 
un del stood, 

I can’t help putting m my claim to 
praise— 

The four first rhymes arc Southey’s, every 
line* 

For God ’s sake, render ' take them not for 
Dime ' 

From Canto II 
iSiS-iS 1819 

44 The ship was evidently settling now* 

Fast by the bead, and, all distinction 
gone, 

Some went to prayers again, and made a 
vow 

Of candles to their saints— but there 
wei e none 

To pay llieni wutli, and some look’d o’er 
the bow; 

Some hoisted out the boats, and there 
was one 

Tliat begg ’d Pednllo for an absolution, 

Wlio told him to be damn’d— in his con- 
fusion 

45 Some In<«h M them in their hammocks; some 

put on 

Tlieir best clothes, as if gomg to a fair; 

Some eiiised the day on which they saw 
the sun, 

And gnash’d their teeth, and howling, 
tore their hair; 

And nllieis went on as thev had begun. 

Getting the boats out, being well aware 

That a tight boat will live in a rough sea, 

Unless with breakers close beneath her lee. 

' Bouthey, Carmen NupHale, — The hay of the 

Laureate, L'Knioy, 1-4. 

°The fdilp Id inhlc'h Juan and hla tutor Pedrlllo 

loft Spain for Ttniy wrecked In a storm 
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46 The worst of all was, that in their condi- 

tion. 

Having been several days in great dis- 
til 

’Twv difficult to get out such provision 

As now might render their long suffering 
less: 

Men, even when dying, dislike inanition; 

Their stock was damaged by the weath- 
ei 's stress 

Two casks of biscuit, and a keg of butter, 

Were all that could be thinwn into the 
cutter 

47 But in the long-boat they contrived to stow 

Some pounds of bread, though injured 
by the wet; 

Water, a twenty-gallon cask or so, 

Six flasks of wine: and they contrived 
to get 

A portion of their beef up fioni below, 

And with a piece of poik, moreover, met, 

But scarce enough to seive them foi a 
luncheon — 

Then there was rum, eight gallons iii a 
puncheon ^ 

48 Tlie other boats, the yawl and pinnace, had 

Been stove in the beginning of the gale , 

And the long-boat’s condition was but bad. 

As there were but two blankets for a sail. 

And one oar for a mast, which a young lad 

Threw m by good luck over the ship’s 
rail, 

And two boats could not hold, far less be 
stored. 

To save one half the people then on board. 

49 ’Twas twilight, and the sunless day went 

down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 

Which, if withdrawn, would hut disclose 
the frown 

Of one whose hate is mask’d hut to 
assail 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the iiighl was 
shown. 

And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale. 

And the dim desolate deep: twelve days 
had Fear 

Been their familiar,- and now Oealh i\as 
here 

50 Some trial had been making at a raft. 

With little hope in such a rolling seg. 

A sort of thing at which one would have 
laugh’d, 

If any laughter at such times could he, 

1 A kind of larsc msk * attendant spirit 


Unless with people who too much have 
quaff’d, 

And have a kind of wild and horrid 
glee, 

Half epileptical, and half hysterical — 
Their preservation would have been a 
miracle 

51 At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hen- 

coops, spars, 

And all things, for a chance, had boon 
cast loose 

That still could keep afloat the stingglii^ 
taiB, ^ 

For yet they strove, although of no great 
use: 

There was no light in heaven hut a few 
stars. 

The boats put off o’ercrowded with their 
crews; 

She gave a hei*!, and then a lurch to port, 
And, going down head foremo«jt— «?iink, in 
shoi t 

52 Then rose fiom sea to sky tlio wild fare- 

well— 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still 
the biave— 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful 

yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave , 

And tlie sea yawn ’d around her like a hell. 

And down she suck’d \\ith her the whirl- 
ing wave, 

Like one who grapples wilh his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die 

53 And first one universal shriek theie lush’d, 

Tiouder than the loud ocean, like a erasli 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was 
hush ’d, 

Save llie wild wind and the I'emorseless 
dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d. 

Accompanied with a convulsh^e splash, 
A solitaiy sin iek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony 

64 The boats, as stated, had got off before, 

And in them cinwded se\eial of the 
crew; 

And yet their piesent hope was hardly 
more 

Than what it had been, for so strong it 
blew 

There was slight chance of reaching any 
shore : 

And then they weie too many, though so 
few— 
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Niue m the cutter. Unity in the boat, 

Were counted in them when they got afloat. 


103 As they diew nigh the land, which now was 

seen 107 

I’neqnal in its aspect here and theie, 

They felt the freshness of its growing 
green, 

That waveil in forest -tops, and smooth’d 
the air, 

And fell upon their glazed eye like a seieen 
From glistening waves, and skies so hot 
and bare— 

Lovely seem’d any object that should swcc]> 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. 

104 The shoie look’d wild, without a tiaec of 

man, 

And girt by foinudable wa\es, but they 
Were mad for land, and thus then eourselOS 
they lan, 

Thoiigli light ahead the roaiing bi*eakers 
lay • 

A reef betA\een them also now began 
To show its boiling siiif and bounding 
spiny. 

But finding no ])lacc foi their landing 
bettei , 

They ran the boat for shore,— and o\eibc*t 
her. 


105 But in his natne stieam, the Guadalqunir, 
Juan to la\e his youthful limbs was 
w out ; 

And luiMiig learnt to swum in that sweet 
1 iver. 

Had often tuiii’d the art to some ac- 
count 

A better swimmer you could scaire see ever. 
Tie could, perhaps, have pass’d the 
Hellespont, 

As once (a feat on w^hicli ourselves vre 
pnded) 

Ticandei, Mi. Ekeuhead, and I did.^ 


109 


106 So lieie, thouah faint, emaciate<l, and 
stark. 

He buoy’d Ins bovisli limbs, and strove^ 
to ply 110 

With the quick wave, and gam, ere it was 
dar^ 

The beach which lay before him, high 
and dry : 

The greatest danger here was from il shark, 

' Byron and Bkenhcad, an officer In the British 
navy, swam acrotw the Tlellespont on May 8, 
1810 See Byron’s poem, Wrltren After 
mtHff from Snfwt to Ahtfdoo. 


That earned off his neighbor by the 
thigh , 

As for the other two, they could not swim. 

So nobody anived on shore but hmi 

Nor yet had he ai rived but for the oar, 

Which, providentially for him, was 
wash’d 

Just as Ins feeble arms could stnko no 
more, 

And the haid wave o’erwhelmed him as 
’twas dash ’d 

Within his grasp; be clung to it, and sore 

The waters beat while he thereto was 
lash’d, 

At last, with swimmmg, wading, scram- 
bling, he 

Boil’d on the beach, half senseless, from 
the sen * 

Theic, breathless, with Ins digging nails he 
clung 

Fast to the sand, lost the letuming wave, 

From whose reluctant loar his life he 
wrung, 

Should suck him buck to her insatiate 
grave : 

And theio he lay, full length, wheic he was 
flung, 

Befoie the entiance of a cliff-wom cave, 

With just enough of life to feel its pain. 

And deem that it was saved, perhaps in 
vain 

With slow and slaggenng effoit he arose, 

But Slinky again upon his bleeding knee 

And quiveiing hand, and then he look’d 
for those 

Who long had been Ins mates upon the 
sea; 

Blit none of them appeal’d to sliuie his 
woes, 

Sa^e one, a corpse, fiom out the fam- 
itJi’d tliiee. 

Who died two days befoie, and now had 
found 

All unknown barren bench for burial- 
ground 

And ns he gazed, bis dizi^ brain spun fast. 

And down he sunk , and as he sunk, the 
sand 

Swam round and round, and all his senses 
pass’d* 

He fell upon his side, and his stretch’d 
hand 

Droop’d dripping on the oar (their jury- 
mast),’ 

*teinpornry mH«»t 
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And, bke a wither ’d lily, on the land 

His slender frame and pallid aspect lay, 

As fair a thing as e’er was form’d of clay. 

111 How long m his damp trance young Juan 

lay 116 

He knew not, for the earth was gone for 
him, 

And time had nothmg more of night nor 
day 

For his congealing blood, and senses 
dim. 

And how this licaxy faintness pass’d away 

He knew not, till each painful pulse and 
limb, 

And tingling 'leiii, seem’d throbbing back 
to life, 

For Death, though vanquisli’d, still retiied^ig 
with strife. 

112 Hia eyes he open ’d, shut, again unclosed, 

For all was doubt and dizziness, he 
thought 

ITe still was in the boat, and had but dozed, 

And felt again with his despair o’ei- 
wiouglit, 

And wish’d it death m which he had le- 
posed, 

And then once more his feeliiigp back 
were brought, 

And slowly by his swimming eyvb was seen 

A lovely female fnee of seventeen. 

113 ’Twas bending close o’ci liis, and the small^^^ 

mouth 

Seem’d almost jirying into hw for 
bi ealh , 

And chafing him, the soft waim hand of 
youth 

Recall’d liis answering spn its back from 
death; 

And, bathing his chill temples, tried to 
soothe 

Each pulse to animation, till beneath 

Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 

T<» these kind etTorls made a low reply 

114 Then was the cordial pour’d, and mantle 

flung 118 

Around bis searce-clad limbs; and the 
fair arm 

Raised higher the faint head which o’ei it 
hung; 

And her transparent cheek, all pure and 
warm, 

Pillow’d his death-like forehead; then she 
wrung 

His dewy curls, long drench’d by every 
storm, 


And watch’d with eagerness each throb 
that drew 

A sigh from his heaved bosom— and hers, 
too. 

And lifting him with care into the ea\G, 

The gentle giil, and hei attendant,— one 

Young, yet her eldei, and of blow iess 
gia\e, 

And more robust of figuie— then begun 

To kindle fire, and as the new flames ga\e 

Light to the rocks that roof’d them, 
which the sun 

Had never seen, the maid, oi whatsoe’er 

She was. appear’d distinct, and tall, and 
fair. 

Her blow was o\eihuiig with coins oi 
gold, 

That spaikled o’ei the aiihuin of her 
hair, ^ 

Her clusteiing hair, whose longer locks 
WTre roll’d 

In biaids behind, and though hci statute 
weie 

Even of the highest foi a female mould, 

They nearly reach ’d hci heel , and in hei 
air 

Theie was a something which bcs])okc com- 
mand, 

As one who was a lady in the laud. 

Her hail , I said, wa«^ aubm n , hut her eves 

Wcie black us d'^ath, then* lashes the 
same hue, 

Of downcast ieiiglli, in whose silk shadow 
lies 

Deepest atti action , fui when to (he view 

Forth liom its raven fiinge the full glance 
flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow 
flew; 

’Tm as the snake late coil’d, who pours his 
length, 

And hurls at once his venom and his 
strength. 

Her brow was white and low, her ebook’s 
pnied>e 

Like twilight losy still with the set sun. 

Short upper lip— sweet lipsi that make us 
sigh 

Ever to have seen such , for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary 

(A race of mere impostors, when all’s 
done— 

I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and leal. 

Tlian all the nonsense of their stone ideal) 
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119 I’ll tell you why 1 say bO| for ’lie just 

One would not rail without a decent 
cause. 

There was an Insli lady, to whose bust 

I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 

A fiequent model ; and if e’er she must 

Yield to stein Time and Nalure’s wrin- 
kling laws, 

They will destroy a face which nioitaL^. 
tliou{?ht 

Ne’er compass’d, nor less mortal chisel 
wrought 

120 And such was she, the lady of the cave* 

Her dress was VC 17 different from the 
Spanisli, 

Simpler, and yet of colors not so grave , 

For, as you know, the Spanish women 
banish 

Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, 
while wa\c 

Around them (what I hope will nc%er 
vanish) ^25 

The basqinna^ and the mantilla, * they 

Seem at the same time mystical and gay. 

121 But with onr damsel this was not the case: 

Her dress was nmn> -coloi ’d, finely spun ; 

Her locks cuilM negligently round her 
face, 

But through them gold and gems pro- 
fusely shone : 120 

Her giidle sjiniklod, and the richest lace 

Flow’d in her veil, and many a precious 
stfinc 

Flash’d on her little band; but, what was 
shocking, 

Her small snow feet had slippers, but no 
stocking. 

122 Tlie other female’s dress was not unlike, 

But of infenor materials: she 

Had not so nian^ uinaments to strike, 

Her hair had silver only, bound to be 

Tier dowiy’ , and her ^ell, in fonn alike, 

Was eoarser, and her air, thougli flrm,127 
less fiee. 

Her hmr was thicker, but less long; her 
p\es 

As black, but (juicker, and of smallei size. 

123 And these two tended him, and cheer’d him 

both 

With food and raiment, and those soft 
attentions. 

Which are— (ns I must own)— of female 
growth, 

* A rli h oiitnr petticoat, 

3 A klml of xcll. <'o\<mIiir the head and shoulders 


And have ten thousand delicate inven- 
tions : 

They made a most superior mess of broth, 
A thing which poesy but seldom men- 
tions. 

But the best dish that e’er was cook’d 
smee Homer’s 

Achilles ordei’d dmuei' loi new cumeib.' 

I’ll tell you who they were, this female 
pair. 

Lest they should seem pimcesses m dis- 
guise. 

Besides, I hate all mystery, and that air 
Of clap-trap, which your recent poets 
prize. 

And so, in short, the prls they really were 
They shall appear before your curious 
eves, 

Mistress and maid, the first w^as only 
daughter 

Of an old man, who lived upon the water. 

A fisherman he had been in bis youth,; 

And still a sort of fisherman was he , 
But other speculations weie, m sooth. 
Added to his connection with the sea, 
Perhaps not so respectable, in truth : 

A little smuggling, and Mmie piracy, 
Left him, at last, the sole of many masters 
Of an ill-goiieu milhon of piastres.^ 

A fisher, therefore, was he,— though of 
men, 

Like Peter the Aposlle,"— and he fish’d 
For wandering inei chant \esbels, now and 
then. 

And sometimes eaiight as many as he 
wish’d, 

The caigoes he eonfiM*ated, and gain 
He sought in the sla>e-maiket loo, and 
disli ’d 

Full many a morsel for that Tmkisli trade. 
By which, no doubt, a good deal may be 
made. 

He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 
(One of the wnld and smaller Cvclades) 
A >eiy handsome house fioni out his guilt. 
And thei’e he In ed exceedmgly at ease , 
Hea>cn knows what cash he got, or bUxul 
he spilt, 

A sad old fellow was he, if you please; 
But this I know, it was a spacious building, 
Full of barbane car\nng, paint, and gild- 
ing. 

1 Ajax, TTlTaaeR, and Phcpnlz are brought before 
\cbillPH, who then IpikIh them into the tent 
and seta moat and wine before thorn Bee the 
Iliad, 9, 10*1 ff 

3 \ coin worth about a dollar. 

> See Mattheir, 4 18>19 
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188 He had an only daughter, call’d Haid£e. 

The greatest heiress of the Eastern Isles; 
Besides, so very beautiful was she, 

Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles :133 
Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 
She grew to womanhood, and between 
whiles" 

Rejected several suitors, just to leani 
How to accept a better m his turn. 

189 And walking out upon the beach, below 

The chff, towards sunset, on that day she 
found, 

Insensible,— not dead, but nearly so,— 

Don Juan, almost famish’d, and half 
drown’d: 

Rut being naked, she was shock’d, you 
Imow, 184 

Yet deem’d herself m common pity 
bound. 

As far as in her lay, ^4o take him in, 

A stranger,”^ dying, with so white a skm 

ISO But taking him into her father’s house 
Was not exactly the best way to save, 

But like conveying to the cat the mouse. 

Or people in a tiance into their grave , 
Because the good old man had so much 
rovcy 

Unlike the honest Arab thieves so brave. 

He would have hospitably cured thelSS 
stranger 

And sold him instantly when out of dangei . 

131 And therefore, with her maid, she thought 

it best 

(A virgin always on her maid lelies) 

To place him in the cave for present rest : 
And when, at last, he open’d his black 
eyes, 

Their charity increased about their guest , 
And their compassion grew* to such a 
size, 

It open’d half the turnpike gates to 
heaven— 

(St Paul says, ’tis the toll which mustigg 
be given) • 

132 They made a fire,— but such a fire as thev 

Upon the moment could contnve with 

. such 

Materials as were cast up round the bay,— 
Some broken planks, and oars, that to 
the touch 

Were nearly tinder, since so long they lay 
A mast was almost crumbled to a crutdi ; 

But, by God’s grace, here wrecks were in 
such plenty, 


V Bee Matthew 2R SR 
s Intellect 


Ufhteae, 10 *11 


That there was fuel to have furnish’d 
twenty. 

He had a M of furs, and a pelisse,^ 

For Haidde stripp’d her fsMes off to 
make 

His couch; and, that he might be more at 
ease. 

And warm, in case by chance he should 
awake, 

They also gave a petticoat apiece, 

She and her maid,— and promised by 
daybreak 

To pay him a fresh v isit, with a dish 

For breakfast, of eggs, coffee, bread, and 
fish. 

And thus they left him to his lone repose * 

Juan slept hkc a top, or like the dead. 

Who sleep at last, perhaps (God only 
knows). 

Just for the picsent, and in hih lull’d 
head 

Not even a vision of his fotmer woes 

Throbb’d in accursed dreams, which 
sometimes spread 

Unwelcome visions of our former years. 

Till the eye, cheated, opens thick with 
tears. 

Young Juan slept all dreamless:— but the 
maid, 

Who smooth’d his pillow, as she left 
the den 

T.ook’d back upon him, and a moment staid. 

And turn’d, believing that he call’d 
again 

He slumber’d, yet she thought, at least 
she said 

(The heait will slip, even as the tongue 
and pen), 

He had pronounced her name— but she 
forgot 

That at this moment Juan knew it not. 

And pensive to her father’s house she 
went, 

En 3 oining silence strict to Zoc, who 

Better than her knew what, in fact, she 
meant, 

She being wiser by a year or two : 

A year or two’s an age when rightly spent, 

And Zoe spent hers, as most women do, 

In gaining all that useful sort of knowl- 
edge 

Which is acquired in Nature’s good old 
college. 

• • ■ • • 

1 V kind of long outer irarmcnt 
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174 And thus a moon roll’d on, and iair 

Haid4e 

Paid daily yuata to her boy, and took 
Such plentiful precautions, that still he 

Remain’d unknoun withm his craggy 
nook; 

At last her fathei ’b prows put out to sea, 

For certain merchantmen upon the look, 
Not as of yore to carry off an lo, 179 

Put ^ree Ragusan ^ebKelb bound for Rcio 

175 Then came lior fieedoiii, for she had no 

mother, 

So that, her father being at sea, she was 
Fiee as a muiiied woman, or such other 

Female, as where she likes mny freely 
pass, 

Without p\en Ihc eneunibianee oi a 
biothei. 

The fieest she that e\er gazed on glass 
I s])eak of Chi 1 st ion lands in this euro- 
panson, 

Where wi\es, at least, are seldom kept ml80 
cat rison 

176 Now she piolonued hci Msits and ht*i 

talk 

(For they must talk), and he had leaiiit 
to say 

So much as to pio]K)M* to take a walk,— 

For little had he wnndei ’d since the da> 

On which, like n joiing flow^i snapp’d 
fnmi the stalk, 

Drooping and dew> <»n the beach lie 

laj,— 

And thus they walk’d out in the afternoon, 181 
And saw the sun set t»pposite the moon 

177 It was a wild and bieaker-bcateii coast. 

With cliffs abine, and a broad saiid> 
slioie, 

Guarded by shoals and rocks as an 
host, 

With heie and there a creek, whose 
aspc<*t woi’e 

A bettei welcome to the tempest-tost , 

And rarely ceased the haughty billow’s 
loar, 

Saye on the dead hmg snninier days, which 

make 182 

The outstretch 'd ocean glitter like a lake. 

178 And the small ripple spilt upon the beach 

Scarcely o’erpass’d the cream of your 
champagne, 

When o’er the brim the sparkling bumpers 
reach, 

That spring-dew of the spirit! the 
heart’s lam* 


Few tlmigs sui'paab old wme, and tb^ 
may pi each 

Who pleabc,— the moie because they 
preach in vain,— 

Ijet us hav^ wme and women, mirth and 
laughter, 

Sermons and suda-w'atcr tlic day aflei 

Man, bemg leasimable, must get diuiik, 

The best of life is but intoxication 

Glory, the giape, love, gold, in these are 
sunk 

The ho]ies of all men, and of e\eiy 
nation , 

AVithout Uieir sap, how bianchlcss weie 
the trunk 

Of life’s strange tice, so iiuitful on 
occasion * 

But to letuiii,— Get \ciy drunk, and when 

You wake with headache, you shall see 
what then 

Ring for yimr \alet— bid him cjuickly 
hi ing 

Some InK'k uiid sodu-water, then you’ll 
know 

A pleasiiie wot thy Xerxes the great king, 

Foi not the blest sheibet, sublimed writh 
snow*, 

Nor the fiist spaikle of the deseil spiiiig, 

Nor Burgundy in all its sunset glow*. 

After long tiavel, ennui, love, oi slaughtei, 

Vie with that dinught of hock and soiln- 
watei 

The coast— I think it was the coast that T 

Wa« ,iusl de'?ci ibing— Yes, it %ias the 
coast — 

Tiny at^this penod quiet fk^ the sk\. 

The sands untumbled, the blue wa^C'• 
uiitost. 

And all was stillness, sa\e the sea-bml’s 
ciy 

And dolphin’s leap, and little billow 
ciost 

By some low lock or shehe, that made it 
fiet 

Against the bouiidan* it s<*aiccl^A wet 

And forth they wnndei ’d, hei sue being 
gone, 

As I have said, upon an expedition , 

And mother, brotlier, guardian, she had 
none, 

Save Zoe, who, although with due pre- 
cision 

She waited on hoi lady with the sun, 

Thongfat daily sen ice was her only mis- 
sion, 
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Bringing warm water, wreathmg her long 
tresses, 

And asking now and then for cast-off 
dresses. 

• ] 

183 It was the cooling hour, just when the 
rounded 

Red Run sinks down behind the azure 
hUl, 

Tillich then seems as if the whole earth it 
bounded, , 

Circling all nature, hush’d, and dim, and 
still, 

With the far mountain-crescent half sur- 
rounded 

On one side, and the deep sea calm and 
chill, 

Upon the other, and the rosy sky. 

With one star sparkling through it like 
an eye. 


188 

184 And thus they wander’d forth, and hand 
in hand, 

0\er the shining pebbles and the shells. 

Glided along the smooth and haiden’d 
sand. 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 

Work’d by the storms, yet work’d as it 
weie plann ’d, 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and 
cells. 

They tiiin’d to rest; and, each clasp’d by 


an arm. 

Yielded to the deep twilight’s puiple 


chann 


189 


185 They look’d up to the sky, whose floating 
ttlow 

Spiead like a losy ocean, vast and 
blight, 

They ga/ed upon the glittering sea below, 

WTienee the broad moon rose circlmg 
into sight , 

They heard the waves splash, and the 
wind so low. 

And saw each other’s dark eyes darting 
light 

Into each other— and, beholding this, 

iiieir lips drew near, and clung into a kiss. 


Each kiss a heart-quake,— for a kiss’s 
strength, 

I think it must be reckon ’d by its length. 

By length I mean duration, theirs en- 
dured 

Heaven knows how long- no doubt they 
never reckon ’d ; 

And if they had, they could not have se- 
cured 

The sum of their sensations to a second 

They had not spoken; but they felt al- 
lured. 

As if their souls and lips each othei 
beckon ’d, 

Wliich, being join’d, like swoiniing bees 
they clung— 

Their hearts the flowers fioin whence the 
honey sprung 

They were alone, but not alone as they 

Who sliiit in chambers think it loneli- 
ness, 

The silent ocean, and the stai light bay, 

The twilight gloy, which momently grew 
less, 

The voicelesh saiuK, and dropping ca\es, 
that lay 

Around tliem, made them to each othei 
press, 

As if there weie no life beneath the sky 

Save theirs, and tliat their life could ne\er 
die. 

They fear’d no eyes nor cars on that lone 
beach, 

They felt no teiiois from the night, 
they were 

All in all to each other, though tlitni 
speech 

Was broken words, they thought a 
language there,— 

And all the burning tongues the passions 
teach 

Found in one sigh the best interpreter 

Of nature’s oracle— first love,— that all 

Which Eve has left her daughters since 
her fall 


186 A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and 

|o\e. 199 Alas’ the love of women’ it is known 


And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above; 

Rueh kisses as belong to early days, 
Where heart, and soul, and sense, in con- 
ceit move, 

And the blood’s lava, and the pulse 
a blaze. 


To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thniwn, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to 
bring 

To them but mockeries of the past alone, 
And their revenge is as the tiger’s 
spring. 
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Deadly, and quick, and crushing; yet, as 
i*eal 

Torture is theirs, what they indict they 
feel. 


To make us anderbtaud each good old 
maxim, 

So good— 1 woudei Castlereagli don’t tax 
’em. 


200 They are right; for man, to man so oft204 And now ’twas done— on the lone slioie 
unjust, were plighted 

Is always so to women , one sole bond Their hearts, the stars, their nuptial 

Awaits them, treachery is all then trust, torches, shed 


Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts 
despond 

Over their idol, till some wealthiei lu^t 
Buys them in mairiage— and what lests 
beyond ? 

A thankless husband, iievt a faithless 
lo\ei, 

Then dressing, nuising, praj^mg, and all’s 
o\ er. 


Beauty upon the beautiful they lisrhted * 
Ocean then witness, and the ca\e their 
bed, 

By their own feelmgs hallow’d and united, 
Their priest was Solitude, and they weie 
wed 

And they weie happy, foi to their young 
eyes 

Each was an angel, and earth paradise 


201 Sonic take a lovei, some take drams or 

ptayeis. 

Some mind their household, others dis- 
sipation. 

Some run away, and but exchange their 
caies, 

LoMiig the advantai^ of a Mrtunus sta- 
tion. 

Few (lianges c’ei can better their affairs, 

Theiis boinir an unnatuial situation. 

From the dull ]ialace to the dirtv lunel 

Some play the devil, and then wiite a 
novel. 

202 llaidiV was Nature’s bride, and knew not 

this: 

liaidfV was Passion’s child, bom w’hore 
the sun 

Showers triple light, and scorches e\ cii the 
kibs 

Of his gazelle-eyed daughters, she w^a^ 
one 

Made but to lo\e, to feel that she was 
Ins 

Who was her chosen what w^as said or 
done 

Elsewlieie was nothing She had nmmlit 
to fear, 

Hope, caic, nor lo\e bey^ond,— her hcait 
beat here. 


From Canto HI 
1819-2^ 1821 

78 And now Ihey^ weic di\eitcd by then 

^uifo. 

Dwarfs, dancing-girls, black eunuchs, 
and a imet.- 

Which made then new establishment com- 
plete , 

The last was of meat fame, and liked to 
show it , 

His veises laiely wanted then due feet— 
And foi his theme— he seldom sung be- 
low it, 

He being paid to satinze or flatter. 

As the psalm savs, ‘‘inditing a good mat- 
ter 

79 He praised the piesent, and abused the 

past, 

Hc\ersiug the good custom of old days. 
An Eastciu auti-j.icobiii* at last 
He turn’d, piefening pudding to no 
praise— 

For some few years his lot had been o ’er- 
cast 

By his seeming independent in his 1a>s, 
But now be sung the Sultan and the Pacha 
With tnith like Southey, and with \erse 
like Crashaw 


203 And oh ^ that quickening of the hcait. that 
beat ! 

How much it costs us* yet each rising 
throb 

Is in its cause as its effect so sweet, 

T^at Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob 
Joy of its alchemy, and to repeat 
Fine truths; even Conscience, too, has 
a tough j'ob 


80 He was a man who had seen main ehanges, 
And always changed as true as any 
needle; 

1 Hald^ and Juan, who hold a feaat during the 
ahBeiice of Ilaid^’R father 
3 The poet repreaenta Southey 
' PHoimn. 4n 1. 

* The "Lakera,** Wordsworth. Coleridge, and 
Southey, became anti-Jacohina after the e\ 
CPaaeH and fallnrea of the French Re%olutlon 
See Dan Juan, Dedication. 1 (p 677) 
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Hifl polar star beiug one whu-li latiiei 
rangob, 

And not the fix’d— he knew the way to 
wheedle : 

So vile he ’scaped the doom which oft 
avenges ; 

And being fluent (save indeed when 
fee’d ill), 

lie lied with such a fen'oi of mteiilnm— 

Theie was no doubt ho eiirn’d hi** hiuieiite 
pension. 


81 But he had genius-' when a turncoat hn«» 

it, 

The *‘Vateb iintabilib”' takes csiie 
That without notice fcAV full moons shail 
pass it; 

K\eii good men like to make the jmhiic 
btaie — 

But to mv subject— let mo si*o-— what wa^ 
itf- 

Oh’— the thud canto— and the piottv 
pair— 

Then lo\e8, and feasts, and house, and 
dicss, and mode 
01 hving in their inbulai abode 

82 Their poet, a sad tiimmer,® hut no less 

In c<»mpnnv a veiy pleasant fellow. 
Had been the favoiiic of full many u mess 

Of men, and made them speeches when 
half mellow; 

And tliougl] his meaning they could luich 
gue&h. 

Yet still they deuniM to liuciip oi to 
bellow 

The gloiious meed of populai applause^ 
Of which the first ne’ei knows the secontl 
cause. 


83 But now being lifted into high society. 
And having pick’d up be\eial odds and 
ends 

Of fiee thoughts m bis travels, foi \aiiety, 
He deem’d, being in a lone ible, among 
friends. 

That without any danger of a not. he 
Might for long lying make himseir 
amends; 

And singing as he sung in his wai ni ^outh, 

Agiee to a shoit aimihtice with tnith 


84 He had travell’d ’mongst the Aiabs 
Turks, and Franks, 

And knew the self-loves of the different 
nations, 


1 Irritable Hoothmyer (Cbaptcr 2 of Coleridge « 
Bloarafihia Ltfermia Ih on **Tlie flnppoied Ir 
ritaolllty of Men of Genlna’*) ^ , 

• One who doe* not adhere tf> one set of opinions 
fn polltloH 


And ha\uig li\ed with people ol all ranks. 

Had faometbing ready upon most occa- 
bions— 

Which got him a few pieseuls and some 
thanks 

He vaiied with bome skill his adulations, 

To "do at Rome as Romans do,”^ a piece 

Of conduct w.is which he obseiw’ed in 
Greece 

85 Thus, usually, when he was asked to sing, 

lie gave the different nations something 
national , 

Twas all the same to him— God sa^e 
the king,” 

Ol “Ca iru/'- according t<i the fashion 
all 

His muse made inclement f»f anythiiig, 

Fiom the high ]>ii( down to the low 
lational 

If Pindar sang horse-iaccs, wdiat should 
hinder 

Uim^clf fioin being as jdiable as Pindui T 

• 

86 In Fiance, for instance, he would wiite a 

chanson 

Til Fiiigland a siv canto (jiiaito ttilc. 

In Spain lie’d make a ballad oi lomame 
on 

The last wai— much the same m Poi- 
tiigal , 

In Oeiuianx, the Pegasus he’d piancc on 

^Yould be old (iwtlie’s— (stH* what s,ns 
I)e Stael ) , ’ 

111 Italy he’d ape the “Tiecenti^ti 

III Gi-eece, he’d sing some soit of livmn 
like this t ’ ve 


1 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece^ 
Where burning Sappho loved nnd sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Pbesbus sprung* 
Ktcrnal summer gilds them yet, 

Hut all, except thoir sun, is set 


The Scian and the Tcian muBC,^ 

The hero’s huri>, the loior’s lute. 

IIa^c found the fame ^our shores refuse, 

^ Rt Vuffusttnp, Eplnilen, ^0, 14 

- It will HUf asHi ( \ Houg of the I'rcncli itevolu 
tlonlsts ) 

* V refereme to Colirldgo's praiso of Routhc 3 in 
bis Biographia LUerarta, 1 

* song 

^ Madame De RtnSl hnd recent h published a 
book on Uermani. In which she said that 
rSoetbe represented the entire literature of 
Germany 

"Writers in the Italian htile of the t4th cen 
tury 

^ Tlomer, of the Island of Relo nnd Anacr**on, of 
Teos \slii Mlnoi 
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Tlieir place of birtli alune w luutc 
To Bouncb which echo turther west 
Than your sires’ Islands of the Blest. 

3 

The mountains look nn Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea, 

And muBinji' there un hour alone, 

1 dream M that Greece might still he 1 re<% 
For standing on the Persians’ gra\e, 

1 could not deem inmelf a slave 

4 

A king2 sate on the rocky hron 

Which looks o’er sea-hoin Balamis, 
And ships, by thousands, lav below, 

And men in nations; — all nere his* 

He counteil them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where weie thci ? 

5 

And where aie thcyf and nhere art thou, 
My (Oiintr\ ? On thi loiceless sliure 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more* 

And must tliv h re, so long divine, 
Degenerate into liands like minef 

6 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link’d among u letter’d race, 
To feel at lea^t a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face, 

For what is left the ]»oct hcref 
For Greeks a bin'll! — for Greece a tear 

7 

Must ve but weep o’er (lavs more blest f 
Must tec but blush f — Our fathers bled 
Earth* lendei buck fiom out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan deadl 
Of the throe hundred ^ant but three, 

To make n new Thermoiiyl^I 

8 

What, silent still f and silent all! 

Ah* no, — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, * * Let one living he^, 

But one arise, — ^wo come, we cornel ” 

’Tis blit the liiing v\ho are dumb 

9 

In vain — ^in vain; strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine* 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Bcio’s vine! 
Hark, rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacdianal ! 


10 

You have the Pyrrhic dancei as yet. 
Where is the Pyrrhic pbalanzs gonef 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think yc ho meant them for a slave? 

11 

Fill high the bonl nilli Samidu wine* 

Wo will not think of themes like those* 
It made Anacreon’s song divine. 

lie BOi\od — but seived Polycrates — 

A tyrant, hut our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen 

12 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
' Was freedom ’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh I that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind 

13 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wind 
On Hull ’s rock, and Parga ’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric motheis liore, 

And there, jierhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Heracleidan't blood might own. 

14 

Trust not for freedom to the Fr.inks — 
They have a king who bu>s and sells, 

In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only ho])c of courage dwells, 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

15 

Fill high tlie lx>wl with Samian wuie* 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine , 

But gasing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle riaves. 

16 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 
Wheie nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 
There, swnn-hke, let me sing and die 
A land of slaves shall ne ’er be mine— 

Dash down von eiij> of Samian wine* 

87 TIius sung, or would, or could, or should 
have sung. 

The modem Oieek, iu tolerable verse; 

If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 
young, 


Mythical Islands said to lie In the Western 
Ocean, where the favorites of the gods dwell 
after (loath. In ctcrnnl |ov Sih* Tloslorl s 
WorAa and Daps, 109 
Xcr\o«, King of Poi^ln ( ISC 4m Tl r > 


* \n Hiutcnt war dance in quick lime 
3 The phalanx as used bv P.rrhns, the great 
Gns'k general (8rd cent B. C.). 

*tra('lng hack to Hcrcnlcs, — f e, ancient Oiwk 
^Tho sw*an wax said to sing mclodlmiMlv \Ali(>n 
about to (111* 
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Yet in thebe timeb lie might have tlt»nc 
much worse. 

Ills stiaiii display’d some feeling — light 
or wrong, 

And feeling, in a poet, is the snniee 
Of others’ feeling; but they are such liars, 
And take all colors— like the hands of 
dyers 

88 But woids ate things, and a small dro]» of 

ink, 

Falling like dew, upon a thought, pro- 
duces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, think, 

’Tis strange, the shoilest letter which 
man ubcs 

Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time ic- 
duces 

Frail man, when paper— even a rag like 
this, 

Survives himself, his tomb, and nil that’s 
hls» 

89 And when his bones are dust, Ins grave a 

blank, 

Ilia station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, sa\e to tank 
In chronological connnemoiatioii. 

Some dull MS oblnion long has sunk, 

Or graien stone found in a liarrack’s 
station 

In digging the foundation of a closet, 
May turn hib name up, as a laie deposit. 

90 And glory long has made the sages smile , 

’Tis something, nothing, i\ords, illubion, 
wind— 

Dejiending more upon the hialonan’b style 
Than on the name a person lea\es be- 
hind * 

Tioy owes to Homer what whist ow'es to 
Hoyle 

The present centurv was gi owing blind 
To the gieat Marlborough’s skill in giMiig 
knocks,’ 

Until his late Tnfe hv Aichdeacon ^o^e 

91 Milton’s the prince of poets— so we say; 

A little heavy* but no less divine 
An independent being in his day— 
Ijcam’d, Pious, temperate in love and 
wine; 

But hib life falling into Johnson’s wn>‘'’ 

1 Tie acfoated the French in the Battle of Blen- 
heim, in 1704. Bee Bonthev's The BaWr of 
Bten/icim <p 400) , also Addison's The f'am 
paign 

* Johnson wrote a Life of Milton, pniilished in 
his lAi e» of the EngUnh Poetn, 1770 SO 


We’re told this great high priest of all 
the Nine^ 

Was wliipt at college— a harsb sire— odd 
spouse, 

Koi the first Mrs Milton let! hib house. 

92 Ail these are, certea, entertaining facts, 

Like Shakbpeaie’s stealing deer,* Ijoid 
Bacon ’b bribes,* 

Like Titus’ youth, ^ and (Vsai ’s eailiesi 
acts. 

Like Bums (whom Doctor Currie well 
desciibes) , 

Like Cromwell’s pranks,**— but although 
tnith exacts 

These aminblo descriptions from the 
SCI ihes, 

As in<ist essential to their heio’s stoiy. 
They do not much cuntiibute to his gloiy 

93 All are not moralists, hko Southey, when 

He prated to the world of ‘‘Pantiscic- 
^ insyU’** 

Oi Woidswoilh iiuexciM»d,^ iiiihiicil, \\hi» 
then 

Season ’d his pedlar poems" with democ- 
iac>, 

Or Colei idge, long before Ins flighty pen 
Ijet \oThr Motnmq Poai its ai istociacy ,* 
When he and Southey, following Ihe s.nme 
path. 

Espoused tivo paitiieis (milhneis of 
Bath)’« 

94 Such names at jirescnt cut n convict figure. 

The leiv Botany Bay in moral geog- 
raphy. 

Their loyal treason, renegado iigor. 

Are goeal inanuie foi their inoie bare 
hiogiaph>, 

Wordsworth’s last qiiaito, by the way, is 
bigger 

Than any si»ico the birthday of typog- 
raphy, 

’ The nine Mumok 

actitiiiuH Riieofloto popularly ARHOclatcil 
vilth BhnlcMporc'H youth. 

‘Jlncnn wan etiiirRCMl with RC<cptlnR brlhoB, and 
WHR theioforo oxrluiled from THrllainent 
♦The youth of Titus yespHRlanuH, Uoman Em- 
peror (7n-S1i like that of .TuIIuh rspfUir and 
that of lliirnM, was noted for Itn voluptuous 
noHR 

^The vonthful Cromwell was noted for rot>lilnR 
orchards 

*The name ahen to u Hchenie for an Ideal com- 
miinltv which Bouthev, Coleridge, and othera 
planned In 1794 to eatalillHli in America 
7 Wordawnrth waa appointed Dlatrlbutor of 
Stampa, hut he never had an\ connection 
with the e\(lae 

■ V reference to Wordaworth'a Peter BeV, the 
hero of which ia a jMlar. 

• Coleridge began hla contrlbntlona to The 
^forntng Pont in t79S 

Coleridge married Barah Pricker, Bouthev, 
her slater Edith They were not mllllnera at 
the time of their marriage in 1706. 
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A drowsy frowzy poem, call’d The Excur* 
8ton,^ 

Wnt m a mauuer wliieii u* my averbiun. 

95 Tie tlieie builds up a formidable dyke 

Between bis own and otbeis’ mteilecl 
But Wuidswuitb’b poem, and his folluw- 
cib, like 

Joanna Soutbcote’s Shiloh,- and her 
sect, 

Are things winch in tins cenluiy don’t 
sti ike 

The public mind,— so few are the elect , 
And the new births of b<ilh their stale 
viiginitipb ] 

Have proved but dropsies, taken for divin- 
ities. 

96 But let me to my story * I mnst own, 

Jf 1 have any fault, it is digiession— 
Leaving my ]>eople to pioceed alone. 

While 1 solil(K|iiize beyond expression 
But these nie my addresses from the 
thione, 

Which put oil business to the ensuing 
session 

act ting each omission is a loss to 
The W 01 Id, not quite so great as Aiiobto 

97 T know that what our neighbors call 

(We’>e not so good a uoul, but ha^e 
the thing, 

Tn that complete perfection which insuies 

An epic fiom Bob Southey e^erv 
s])riiig), 

Fonn not the true temptation which alluies 

The reader, but ’twould not be haul to 
bring 

Some fine e\amples of the epopSe,^ 

To piovc its grand uigredieut is cnnut ^ 


If he must fain sweep o’er the etheieal 
plain. 

And Pegabub luiib icbtive in hib ^‘Wag- 
gon,” 

I'ould he not beg the loan of Chailes’s 
Wain?* 

Or pi ay Medea for a single dragon? 

Or it, too elabbic f oi hib ^ ulgar brain, 

He feai ’d his neck to \eiituie such a 
nag on, 

And he must needs mount neaier to the 
moon, 

(*ould not the blockhead ask for a balloon ? 

'‘Pedlars,” and "Boats,” and "Wag- 
gons ’ ’ ’ Oh * ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to 
this? 

That trash of such soit not alone e\ades 
C'ontempt, but liom the bathos’ vast 
abyss 

Floats bcunilike uppermost, and these 
Jack ('‘ades 

Of sense and song above your graves 
may hiss— 

The "little boatman” and his "I’eter 
Bell” 

Can sneer at him who drew "Achito- 
pheP”-* 

T’ our tale —The feast was over, the slaves 
gcme, 

The dwarfs and dancing girls had all 
lelited, 

The Arab lore and poet ’s song were done, 
And eveiT sound ol ]e\cli> ex])iied, 

The lady and her lover, left alone, 

The rosy flood of twilight’s sky ad- 
mired.— 

Ave Mana* o’er the earth and sea, 

That heaven best hour of Heaven is 


98 We learn from Horace, "Homer sometimes 
sleeps , ’ ’* 

We feel without him, Wordsworth 
sometimes wakes,— 


worthiest thee! 

102 Av'e Mana' blessed be the liour^ 

The time, the clime, the spot, where 
so oft 


I 


Tn hhow with what pomplacenoy he creeps. Ha\e felt that iiioiiieut in its fullest power 
Wiih hi8 dear "Waggoneis,” aiound s,„k o’er the eaith so beautiful and 


his lakes 

He wishes for " a boat ’ ’ to sail the deeps— 
Of ocean?— No, of air; and then he 
makes 

Another outcry for a "a little boat,”^ 
And drivels seas to set it well afloat 


soft, 

Whihs swung the deep bell in the dWant 
tovvei , 

Or the faint dving dav-liymn stole aloft. 
And not a breath crept thiougli the rosy 
air. 


I 274. 

■ Joanna Ronthcott wan a Tlslonar j who propbc 

Med that Hhe would give birth to a second 
Rhlloh, or Messiah, on Oct. 19, 1814, When 
that time came, sne fell Into a tranec ami 
died ten days later. 

■ tedtouB passaires « epic J i^nguid weariness 

•4rtPocf ICO, she. ▼ Peter Bcir, at 1 


And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d 
’ with prayer. 

' rharles'a Wagon, the conatellatlon know n ns 
the Dipper 

^Dryden of whom Wnrdaworth wan not fond 
Roe Wonlaworth’a ftupplemrntai y to 

the Prrfarr • 
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103 Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! . 

Ave Maria! ’tia the hoar of love! 

Ave Mana! majr oar apinta dare 
Look ap to thine and to thy Son ’a above 1107 

Ave Mana! oh that face ao fair! 

Thoae downcaai eyes beneath the Al- 
mighty dove— 

What thoagh ^tih but a pictured iiiiapcf- 
Rtrike— 

That painting is no idol,— 'tis too like 

104 Some kinder caRuihia aie pleased t<i s»\, 

In nameless print— that T have no de\(i- 
tion; 

But set those persons down w'lth me to 
pray, 

And you shall see who has the propeiest 
notion 

Of getting into heaven the Khortest ivavi 108 
My altars are the mountains and the 
ocean, 

Eaitli, air, stars,— all that spimus Iroin 
the great Whole, 

Who hath produced, and will leceive the 
soul 

« 

105 Sweet hour of twilight t— in the solitude 

Of the pine forest, and the silent shoie 

Which bounds Ravenna’s mimenional 
wood, 

Rooted wheie once the Adrian wave 
flow’d o’er, 

To wlieie the la«l Caesarean 
stood, • 

Evergreen foiwt^ which Boccaccio’s 
lore 

And Dryden’fi lay* iiiade haunted ground 
to me, 

TTow have I loved the twilight hour and 
thee! 

106 The slinll cicafas,'* people of the })ine, 

Making their Riiminor lives one ceaseless 
song, 

Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 

mine, - . 

And vesi>er bell’s that lose the houghs 
along; 

The spectie huntsman of OnestiV line,* 

His hell-dogs, and tlieir chase, and the 
fair throng 

Which learn ’d from this example not to 
fly 

1 In Ravenna 

9 Theodore and Bonorta, a tale of a ■pecter 
hnnteman who haunM the regloa or Ra- 
venna, edapted from Boocaedo'gTIie Decom- 
eron, o, 8* 

■locusts 

^Drrden’s Theodore Is Boccaccio's Onestl The 
specter merely appeared to Onestl ; It was 
not of his line ' 


Fitim a true lover,— shadow’d my mind’s 
eye. 

Oh, Hesperus! thou bnngest all good 
things— 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer. 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wmgs, 

The welcome stall to the f>Vrlabor’d 
steer; 

Whate’er ot peace about our hearthstone 
clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of 
dear, 

Are gather’d round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’h 
breast 

Soft hour ! which w akes the wish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the flrst 
day 

When tliey fioin then sveeet fnends are 
torn apait ; 

Or Alls with love the pilgrim on his way 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s de- 
cay; 

Is this a fane>' which our reason scorns t 

Ah* hiircly nothing dies but something 
mourns ^ 

'When Nero perish’d by the justest doom 
Whieh ever the destroyer yet deslniy’d, 

Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 

Of nations freed, and the world over- 
joy’d, 

Some hands unseen st row’d flowers upon 
his tomb- ^ 

Perhaps the weakness of a lieart not 
void 

Of feeling for M>mG kmdness d<ine, when 
power 

Had left the wretch an nneorrupted hour. 

Blit I’m digressing, what on earth has 
Nero, 

Or any such like sovereign buffoons 

To do witli tlie transactions of my hero. 
More than such madmen ’s fellow man— 
the moon’st 

Sure my invention must be down at zero, 
And I grown one of many '^wooden 
spoons” 

Of verse (the name with wbieh we Can- 
tabs^ please 

To dub the hurt of honors in degrees). 

1 CantabrlaUmii — f r , those amorlatoC with the 
rnlver^ltv of rnmhrldgc. 
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111 I feel this tediousneas will never do— 
'Tis being too epus, and 1 must cat down 
(In copying) ibis long canto into two; 

Th^’ll never find it out, unless 1 own, 
The fact, excepting some experienced few ; 
And then as an improvement 'twill be 
shown: 

I’ll prove that such the opmiuu of the 
critic is 

From Aristotle /xissim.— See ]]o»/riiCY/s ' 


4 And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tis that I may not weep ; and if 1 weep, 
'Tis that our nature cannot always bnng 
Itself to apathy, for we must steep 
Our hearts first in the depths of Lethe’s 
spnng, 

Ere what wc least wish tu behold will 
sleep. 

Thetis baptized hei luoital son m Styx; 

A mortal mother would on Lethe fix ^ 


From Canto IV 
1819^20 1821 

1 Nothing so difiicult as a beginning 

Li poe^, unless peihaps the end, 

For oftentimes when Pegasus seems win- 
ning 

The race, he sprains a wing, and down 
we tend, 

Like Lucifer when hurl’d from hea\en for 
sinninp 

Our sin the same, and hard as his 1o 
mend, 

Being pnde. which leads the mind to soar 
too far, 

Till our own weakness shows us what we 
are. 


2 But Time, which brings all beings to their 
level, 

And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 
Man,— and, as wc would hope,— perhajis 
the devil, 

That neither of their intellects aie vast* 
While youth’s hot wishes in oui led veins 
revel. 

We know not this— the blood flows on 
too fast* 

But as the torrent widens towaid the 
ocean, 

Wo ponder deeply on each past emotion 


3 As boy, I thought myself a clever fellow . 

And wish’d that others held the same 
opinion ; 

Thc^ took it up when my da>s giew' inoie 
mellow, ^ 

And other minds acknow ledge<l iiia do- 
minion : 

Now iny sere fancy falls into the yeWnw 

Leaf,”* and Imagination droops hei 
pinion, 

And the sad truth which hovers o’er my 
desk 

Toma what was once romantic to bur- 
leiqne. 


‘ vfpt llotvriiriff (Po€tio9) 
9 Bm ParadUe Lotit, 4, 40 
• Mnrhelh, V. 8. 28. 


5 Some have accused me of a strange design 

Against the creed and morals of the 
land, 

And trace it in this poem every line; 

1 don’t pietend that I quit^ understand 
My own meaning when I would be very 
fine. 

But the fact is that I have nothing 
plann ’d, 

Tiiless it were to be a moment merry, 

A novel word m my \ocabulary. 

6 To the kind reader of oui sober clime 

This way of wilting will api>eai exotic, 
I^ulei was sire of the half-senous i liynie, 

AVho sang when chivalry was inoie Quix> 
otic, 

And revell’d in the fancies of the time, 

True knights, chaste dames, huge giants, 
kings de.spotic 

But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 
I chose a modem subject as more meet. 

7 TIow I have treated it, I do not know , 

Perhaps no bettei than they have 
treated me, 

Who have imputed such designs as show 

Not what they saw, but what the^ 
wash’d to see; 

Rut if it gives them pleasure, be it so, 

This is a liberal age, and thoughts are 
free: 

Meantime Apollo plucks me by the ear, 
Vnd tells me to resume niy story here 

8 '^'oiing Juan and his lady-love were left 

To their own hearts’ most sweet society, 
K\en Time the pitiless in sorrow cleft 

With his rude scythe such gentle bosoms , 
he 

Sigh’d to behold them of then hours 
bereft. 

Though foe to love; and yet they could 
not be 

Meant to grow old, but die in happy spring, 
Before one charm or hope had taken wing 

*won1d choose Tjethe v 
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9 Their faces were not made for wrinklesi 
their 

Pure blood to stagnate, their great hearts 
to fail! 

The blank gray was not made to blast their 
hair, 

But like the climes that know nor snow 
nou hail. 

They were all summer; hghtning might 
assail 

And shiver them to ashes, but to trail 

A lung and snake-like life of dull decay 

Was not for them— they had too little clay. 

10 They were alone once more ; for them to be 

Thus was another Eden ; they were never 

Weary, unless when separate * the tree 
Cut from Its forest root of years— the 
nver 

Damm’d from its fountain— the child from 
the knee 

And breast maternal wean’d at once for- 
ever,— 

Would wither less than these two tom 
apart; 

Alas ! there is no instinct like the heart— 

11 The heart— which may be broken* happy 

they! 

Thnce fortunate* who of that fragile 
mould, 

The precious porcelain of human clay, 
Break with the first fall they can ne’er 
behold 

The long year link’d with hea^y day on 
daVf 

And all which must be borne, and never 
told; 

While life’s strange pnnciple will often he 

Deepest in those who long the most to die. 

12 ''Whom the gods love die young” was said 

of yore,^ 

And many deaths do they escape by this 

The death of friends, and that which slays 
even more— 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all 
that is, 

Except mere breath , and since the silent 
diore 

Awaits at last eien those who longest 
miss 

The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early 
grave 

> Br Hpnandcr In Mm Erapaton, Fragment 4 * 
bv Plautus. In EarchtdtM, IV, 7 18-19 • anil liv 
Hypivras, quoted by fltobnn^ In FlortUffium 
130, IS Ree Wonlaworth'a The Errureian, 1, 
ri02 fn 274). For an lUnatratlon of thia nen- 
tiinent, see the atorv of Cleobia and BIto, In 
Herodotua’a HMorlw, 1, 81. 


Which men weep over may be meant to 
save! 

18 Haidfe and Juan thought not of the dead— 

The heavens, and earth, and air seem’d 
made for them: 

They found no fault with Time, save that 
he fled; 

They saw not m themselves aught to con- 
demn; 

Each was the other’s mirror, and but read 

Joy sparkling in their dark eyes like a 
gem, 

And knew such brightness was but the re- 
flection 

Of their exchanging glances of affection 

14 The gentle pressure, and the thrilling 

touch, 

The least glknce better understood than 
words, 

Which still said all, and ne’er could say too 
much, 

A language, too, but like to that of birds, 

Known but to them, at least appearing 
such 

As but to ]o\ers a true sense affords; 

Sweet piayful phrases, which would seem 
absurd 

To those who ha\e ceased to hear such, or 
ne’er heard,— 

15 All these were theirs, for they were chil- 

dren still, 

And children still they should ha\ e ever 
been, 

They were not made m the real world to fill 

A busy character in the dull scene, 

But like two beings bom from out a nil, 

A nymph and her beloved, all unseen 

To pass their lives in fountains and on 
flowers. 

And never Imow the weight of human 
hours. 

16 Moons changing had roll’d on, and change- 

less found 

Those their bright rise bad lighted to 
such j(^s 

As rarely th^ beheld throughout their 
round; 

And these were not of the vain kind 
which cloys. 

For theirs were buoyant spinis, never 
bound 

Bv the mere senses ; and that which de- 
stroys 

Most love, possession, unto them appear’d 

A thing which each endearment more en- 
dear’d. 
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17 Oh beautiful ! aud laie ab beautiful ! 

But theirs was lu\e lu which the mind 
delightb 

To lose itself, wheu the old woild grows 
dull, 

And we are bick of its hack bounds and 
sights. 

Intrigues, adventures of the common 
school, 

Its petty passions, mamageb, and flights, 

Where Hymen’s torch but brands one 
strumpet more. 

Whose himhand only knows her not a 
whore. 

18 Hard words, harsh truth; a tnith which 

mauy know 

Enough —The faithful and the fairy 
pair. 

Who liefer found a single houi too slow. 

What was it made them thus exempt 
from cafc^ 

Youner innate feelings all have felt below, 

Which perisli in tlie rest, but in them 
were 

Fiiherent— what we mortals call romantic, 

And always en'i'y, though we deem it 
frantic. 

19 This is in others a factitious state, 

An opium dieain' ot loo much youth 
and leading, 

But was in tiicm thou nature or their fate : 

No no\ ols e ’or had set their young hearts 
bleeding, 

For ITaidee ’s knowledge was bv no means 
great, 

And Jnnn m as a boy of saintly breeding, 

So that there Avas no reason for their loves 

More than for tlu)sc of nightingales or 
doAes. 

20 Tliey gazed upon the «unset . ’tis an hour 

Dear unto all, but deaiost to fhrir eyes. 

For it had made them what they were the 
power 

Of loA-e had first o'enAhelm’d them from 
such skies, 

When happiness had been their only doAAer, 

And twilight saw them link’d in pas- 
sion’s ties; 

riiarm’d with each other, all things 
charm ’d that brought 

The past still welcome as the present 
thought. 

21 I know not why, but in that hour tonight, 

Even ns they gazed, a sudden tremor 
came, 

iPomIbljr Byron refers to Coleridge’s KuMa 

Khan (p d08) 


And swept, as t’weie, acioss Uieir hearts’ 
delight. 

Like the Avind o’er a haip-sliing, or a 
flame. 

When one is shook in sound, and one m 
sight : 

And thus some boding flash’d through 
either frame, 

And call’d from Juan’s breast a faint low 
sigh. 

While one new tear arose in llaid^’s eye. 

That laige black prophet e^e seem’d to 
dilate 

And folloAv far the disap]>cariDg sun, 

As if their last day of a happy date 

With his broad, bright, and dropping 
orb were gone; 

Juan gazed on her as to ask his fate— 

He felt a grief, but knowing cause for 
none, 

Ills glance inquired of hers for some 
excuse 

For feelings caubeless, or at least abstruse 

She turn’d to Iniu, and smiled, but in that 
sort 

Which makes not others smile, then 
turn ’d aside : 

WhatcAcr feeling shook her, it seem’d 
short. 

And master’d by her wisdom or her 
piide, 

When Juan spoke, too— it might be in 
sport— 

Of this their mutual feeling, she re- 
plied— 

it should he so,— hut— it cannot be— 

Or I at least shall not sun^A c to see, ” 

Juan would question further, but she 
press’d 

His lips to hers, and silenced him with 
this, 

And then dismiss’d the omen from her 
breast, 

Defying augury Avith that fond kiss. 

And no doubt of all methods ’tis the best • 

Some people prefer wine— ’tis not 
amiss ; 

T have tried both , so those who would a 
part take 

May ehoose between the headache and the 
heartache 

One of the two according to your choice, 

Woman or wine, vou’ll havfe to undergo; 

Both maladies are taxes on our joys: 
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But which to chooue, 1 leally haidiy 
know; 

And if I had to give a easting voice, 

For both aides 1 could man> reaboub 
show, 

And then decide, without gieat wrong to 
either, 

It were much better to have both than 
neither. 

26 Juan and Ilaidec gazed upon each other 

With swimming looks of speechless ten- 
derness, 

Which mix’d all feelings— fnend, child, 
lover, brotbei— , 

All that the best can mmgle and express 

When two pure hearts are pour’d in oiu* 
another. 

And love too much, and yet cannot ln\e 
less; 

But almost sanctify the sweet excess 

By the immortal "wish and power to hle»*v. 

27 Mix’d in each other’s arms, and heart in 

heart, 

Why did they not then die*— they had 
lived too hiiiir 

Should an hour come to bid them breathe 
apart: 

Years could but briiiir them cruel thimrs 
or wrong, 

Tlie world was not for them, nor the 
world’s art 

For beings pasmonate as Sappho ’s Fonsr . 

Love was bom uifh them, in them, so in- 
tense, 

It was their veiy spirit— not a sense 

28 They should have li\cd together deep in 

woods, 

Fnseen as sings the nightingale,^ they 
were 

Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 

Call’d social, haunts of Uate, and Vice, 
and Care; 

TIow lonely e^•orv freeborn cientiire 
broods! 

The sweetest song-hinls nestle in a iinii , 

The eagle soars alone; the gull and crow 

Flock o’er their carrion, ju«t like men 
below 

29 Now pillow’d ehedc to cheek, in loving 

sleep, 

Haid4e and Joan tbefar siesta took, 

A gentle slumber, but K was not deep. 

For ever and anon a something slinoL 

> See Thr Ttrn n«^nf7t*m**n of Tffroma, V 4 2 0 


Juan, and bhuddeiuig o’er liib iranie would 
creep; 

And Haidde’s sweet lipb mui mur’d like 
a brook 

A worldlesB music, and her face bo fair 

Stirr’d with her dream, ab rose-leaves with 
the ail , 

30 Or as the stimng of a deep clear stieam 

Within an Alpme hollow, when the wind 

Walks o’er it, wab bhe shaken by the dream, 

The mystical usniper of the mind— 

O'etpoweniig iis to be whate’er may seem 

Good to the soul which we no more can 
bind : 

Strange state of being* (for ’tib still tube), 

Senseless to feel, and with scal’d eyob to 
see. 

31 She dream ’d of being alone on the son- 

bhoie, 

Chain’d to a rock, she knew not ho\i, 
but stir 

She could not fioni the spot, and ilie loud 
mar 

Grew, and each wa\e rose roughly, 
threatening her; 

And o’er her upper lip lhe> seeniM to 
pour, 

Until she sohh’d for bieath, and soon 
they weio 

Foaming o’er her lone head, so fierce and 
high— 

Each bmkc to diown her, yet she could ni»t 
die 

32 Anon— she was lelcased, and then >-110 

stray’d 

0 ’er the sharp shingles ninth her blccdnit: 
feet. 

And stumbled almost eneiy step she made 

And something roll’d before her in a 
sheet, 

^Vliich she must still pursue liowe’ei 
afraid : 

’Twas nvhite and indistinct, nor stopp’d 
to inpf*t 

Tier glance nor grasp, for still she gazed 
and grasp’d, 

\nd ran, hut it escaped her as she c1a«*p’d 

33 The dream changed ;— in a cave she stood,^ 

its walls 

Were hung with marble icicles ; the work 

Of ages on its wateisfretted halls. 

Where waves might warit, and seals 
might breed and lurk ; 

file fiescrfpttnn of Ihc mrp In T!rnm*fi 

rhf Ulnntl 4 121 ff 
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Hei liair wab di'ippiug, and tbc* \vi} 
bails 

Of her black eyes seom ’d tom ’d to tears, 
and mirk 

The sharp rocks look’d below each drop 
they caught, 

Which froze tn marble it fell,— she 
Ihongfat 


V’uugeaiice on him whu nab the cause of 
all: 

Then Liambro who till now foiebore to 
speak, 

Smiled scornfully, and said, ^'Within 
my call, 

A thousand scimitars await the word , 

Put up, young man, pul up ’voui mI 1> 
swoid ” 


34 And wet, and (old, and lifeless at iiei leet, 
l*ale as the Judni that lioth *d on his dead 
bi ow , 

Which she absa} 'd in \uin to deal (how 
sweet 

Weie once liei cuies, how idle seem’d 
they now Mi 

Lay Juan, iioi eoiild aught nMiew the In^at 
01 his quern h'd lieait, and the «^ea 
dirges low 

Kang in hei snd ears like a mciiniud’s 
bong, 

And that biiei dieaiii appeal'd a life too 
long. 


38 And liaidee eliii.g aiound him, ^Muan, 
’tis— 

’Tis Lainbio— *tis in> iatliei ' Kneel 
with me— 

He will forgive us— jes— ii must lie— yes 
Oh* dearest tathei, in this agony 

Of pleasure and of jiain— even while I kiss 
Thy garment’s hem' with tians]M)it, can 
it be 

That doubt should iniiigle with niv tihal 
joy? 

Deal with me as thou wilt, hut spaie this 
boy” 


35 And gazing on the dead, she thought his 

fac'e 

Faded, or altei ’d into sometlimg new- 

Like to her falhei ’s featuies, till each trace 

Moie like and like to Lanihio’s aspect 
grew»— 

With all his kcKMi worn look ninl Oiecian 
grace; 

And staitmg, she awoke, and what to 
viewf 

Oh* Poweis of Tleaven* what dark eve 
meets she there 

»Ti«*— 'tis her fathei ’v— fixed upon the 
pair* 

36 Then shneking, she aiosc*, and shiieking 

fell, 

With jnv and soiiow. hope and feai, to 
see 

TTim wdiom she deem’d n habitant where 
dwell 

The occan-buiied, risen from death, to be 

Pei chance the death of one she loved too 
well ; 

Dear as her father had been to Haid^. 

Tt was a moment of (hat awful kind— 

T have seen sneh-but must not call (o 
mind 

87 Up Juan sprang to Haid^’s bitter shriek, 

And caught her falling, and from off the 
wall 

Snatch’d down his sabre, in hot haste to 
wreak 


39 High and inscrutable the old man stood, 

('aim in his voice, and calm within Ins 
eye— 

Not always signs with him of calmest 
mo^ 

11c look’d upon hei, but gav*e no leplv , 
Then tiiin’d to Jiiaii, in whose chfsA the 
blood 

Oft came and went, as thcie icsohed to 
die; 

111 aims, at least, he storMl, in act to s])iinu 
Oil the tii*bt foe whom Laiubio’s call might 
brine 

40 ” Young man, yoiii '*woi*d,” so Lambro 

once more said 

Juan replied, ”Not while this arm is 
free ” 

Tlie old man’s eheek erew' pale, but not 
with dread. 

And drawing from his licit a pistol, he 
Replied, “Your blood be then on voiir own 
head ” 

Then look’d close at the flint, as if to see 
’Twns fresli— foi he had latelv used the 
lock— 

And next proceeded quiet Iv to coek 

41 Tt has a strange quick jar iiivon the ear. 

That •oeking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 

1 TO klsB thp ffarmenti was a means of expreia- 

Ing TPnoratlOD for the por^on who wnro >hom 

See mutfheur 14 *10 
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Upon your person, twel^e >ai<ls off, 
or so; 

A pfentlemanly distance, not too neai, 

If you ha^ e Rot a former fnend for foe , 
But after beinR fired at once or twice, 

The eai becomes moie Insh, and less nice 

42 Lambro presented, and one in<)tanL more 

Had stoppM tins Canto, and Don Juan’s 
bieatli, 

Wlicii Haidce tliiew herself her boy be- 
fore, 

Stem as her sue “On nic,“ she cued, 
“let death 

Descend— the fault is mine, this fatal 
shoie 

He found— but sought not ] have 
pled^d in> iaith, 

I love him— T will die with him I knew 
Yoni natiiie's firmness— know your daiiirh- 
ter’s too.” 

43 A minute past, and she had been all tears, 

And tenderness, and infancy, but now 
Sbe stood ns one wlio champion’d human 
fears- 

Pale, statiie-likc, and stem, she woo’d 
the bhiw. 

And tall bevoiid lici sex, and then com- 
peers, 

She drew up to her height, as if to show 
A faiiei maik, and wntli a fix’d ev’c 
scann M 

Her father’s face— but iie^ei stopp’d Ins 
hand 

44 He gared on liei, and she on him, ’twns 

stiaiige 

How like they look ’d ^ the expression was 
the same ; 

Seienely savage, with a little change 

In the laige dark eye’s mutual-darted 
flame. 

For she, too, was as one who could avenge, 

If cause should be— a hones'?, though 
tame, 

Her father’s blood before her father’s face 
Boil’d up, and proved her truly of his race 

46 I said they were alike, their features and 

Their stature, differing but m sex and 
years • 

Even to the delicacy of their hand 

There was resemblance, such as true 
blood wears; 

And now to see them, thus divided, stand 

Tn fix’d ferocity, when joyous tears, 

And sweet sensations, should have wel- 
comed both, 


.Show what the pasbions aie in their full 
growth. 

46 The iathei paused a moment, tlien with- 

drew 

Ills weapon, and replaced it; but stood 
still, 

And looking on her, as to look her through, 

“Not he said, “have bought this 
stiangei ’b ill. 

Not I have made this desolation * few 

Would beat such outrage, and foibeai to 
kill, 

But I must do my duty— how thou hast 
Done thine, the present vouches for I he 
past 

47 “ IjcI him disai m , oi, by my father’s bead. 

His own sliall toll befoie you like a 
ball*’’ 

He raised his whistle as the woid he said, 

And blew, nnothei ansviei ’d to the call. 
And rushing in disoideily, though le<1. 

And aim’d f loni hoot to tin ban, one and 
all, 

Some twentv of Ins tram eame, lank on 
rank . 

He gH\e the woid, “Anesi oi slay the 
Flank ” 

48 Then, wnth a sudden movement, he with- 

drew 

His daughter, viliile compiess’d within 
hiH clasp, 

’Twixt hei and Juan interposed the crew, 

111 vain she st niggled in her fathei 
grasp— 

His amis weie like a seqient’s eoil* then 
flew 

Upon their piey, as daits an niigiy asyi. 
The file of piiates save the foremost, wlio 
Had fallen, with liis light shnuldei half eiit 
thiough 

49 The second had his cheek laid open , but 

The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 

His own well in, so well, ere you could 
look. 

His man was floor’d, and helpless at his 
foot. 

With the blood running like a little brook 
Prom two smait sabre gashes, deep and 
red- 
one on the arm, the other on the head 

60 And then they bound him where he fell, 
and bore 

•Tuan from the apartment • with a sign 
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Old Lambro bade them take him to the 
shore, 

Where lay some ships 'which were to sail 
at nine. 

They laid him in a boat, and plied the oar 

Until they reach’d some galliots,’ placed 
m line; 

On board of one of these, and under 
hatches, 

They stow'd him, with strict orders to the 
watches. 

61 The world is full of strange vicissitudes. 

And here was one exceedmgly unpleas- 
ant: 

A gentleman so rich in the world 's goods. 

Handsome and young, enjoying all the 
present. 

Just at the very time when he least broods 

On such a thing, is suddenly to sea sent, 

Wounded and chain'd, so that he cannot 
move. 

And all because a lady fell in lo\e 

62 Here I must leave him, for I grow pathetic, 

Moved bv the Chinese* nymph of tears, 
green tea’ 

Than whom Cassandia was not iiwre pio- 
phetic ; 

For if my pure libations exceed thiee, 

I feel my heart become so sviii pathetic. 

That T must lin\e lecoinse to black 
Bohea 

'Tis pity wine should Ik* so deletei ions. 

For tea and coffw* lca\c us iiinrh more 
serious, 

63 Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac 

Sweet Naiad of the Phlegethoiitic nil” 

Ah ’ why the liver wilt thou thus attack. 

And make, like other nymphs, thy loveis 

illt 

T would take refuge in weak punch, but 
rack 

(Tn each sense" of the word), wlieiieVi 
I fill 

My mild and midnight beakers to the brim. 

Wakes me next morning with its syno- 
nym.* 
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Yet could his corporal pangs amount to 
half 

Of those with which bis Haidee's bosom 
bounded! 

She was not one to weep, and rave, and 
chafe, 

And then give way, subdued because sur- 
rounded ; 

Her mother was a Moorish maid from Fez, 

Where all is Eden, or a wilderness 

66 There the large olive rams its amber store 

In marble fonts; there grain, and flour, 
and fruit, 

Gush from the earth until the land runs 
o'er; 

But there, too, many a poison-tiee has 
root, 

And midni^t listens to the lion 's roar. 

And long, long deserts scorch the camel 's 
foot. 

Or heaving whelm the helpless caravan , 

And as the soil is, so the heart of man 

56 Afric IS all the sun 's, and as her earth 

Her human clav m kindled, full of 
power 

For good or eMi. biiniing from its biitli. 

The Moorish blood partakes the planet 's 
hour. 

And like the soil beneath it will bring 
forth 

Beauty and lo\o were Haid^’s mother’s 
dower ; 

But her lai-ge dark e^e show'd deep Pas- 
sion's force. 

Though sleeping like a lion near a source 

67 Her daughter, temper'd with a milder rav. 

Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, 
and fair, 

Till slowly charged with thunder they dis- 
play 

Terror to earth, and tempest to the air. 

Had held till now her soft and millrv wav. 

But overwrought with passion and des- 
_ pair, 

The fire burst forth from her Numidian 
veins, 

Even as the Simoom sweeps the blasted 
plains 


64 T leave Don Juan for the present, safe— 
Not sound, poor fellow, but severely 
wounded , 


i aa 

■ An Inferior kind of black tea 

■ A kind of French hrandv _ 

* Phlegethon, the river of Are In Hades 

■ ThaCls, puNck and (ffsordcr. 

• That Is, a headache* 


58 The last sight which she saw was Juan’s 
gore. 

And he himself o’ermaster'd and cut 
down; 

His blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod, her beautiful, her 
own; 
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Tliub much blie viey \ 'd an instant and no 
more,— 

Her struggles eeased with one coDvulB]\e 
groan; 

On her sire's arm, which until now scarce 
held 

Her writhing, fell she like a cedar fell’d 

59 A vein had buist, and her *^weet lips’ pure 

dyes 

Weie dabbled Miili tbe deep blood which 
ran o'er, 

And her head droop’d, as when the lily lies 
O’ercharged with lain her MiinmonM 
handmaids bore 

Their lady to her couch with gushing e\es. 
Of herbs and cordials they produced 
then store. 

Blit she defied all means they could empJoj , 
Tiike one life could not hold, noi death de- 
stroy. 

60 T)a}s lay she m that state unchanged, 

though chill— 

With nothing livid, still hei lips weie 
red, 

She had no pulse, but death seem’d abst*ni 
still , 

hideous sum pHMdaiin'd hei smeh 
dead, 

Ctjrruption eanie not in each mind tt» kill 
All hope, to IcMik upon her sweet face 
bred 

New thoiiglits of life, for it seem’d full ol 
soul— 

She had so iniieh, eaith could not chum the 
whole 

61 The ruling passion, such as uiaible shows 

When exquisitely chiscll ’d, still lay there, 
Hut fix’d as marble’s unchanged aspect 
tbrbws 

O’ei the fair Venus, but foreier tail , 
O’er the Laoeoou’s all eternal throes, 

And e\er-dymg Gladiator’s an,' 

Their energy like life forms all their fame. 
Yet looks not life, foi they arc* still the 
same 

62 She woke at length, but not as sleepers 

wake, 

Rather the dead, for life seem’d some- 
thmg new, 

A strange sensation which she must pni- 
take 

Perforce, since whatsoever met her view 
Stnick not on memory, though a heavy 
ache 

* Rpo CMIdr UnraWn 4 140 (p 546). 


Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat still 
true 

Brought back the sense of pain without the 
cause, 

For, for a while, the furies made a pause. 

63 She look’d on many a face with vacant eye. 

On many a token without knowing w*hat , 

She saw them watch her w’lthout asking 
why, 

And leck’d iu»t who aiound hei pillow 
sat; 

Nut speechless, lh(»ui>li spoke not; not 
a sigh 

Relieved her thoughts, dull silence and 
quick chat 

Were tned in \ain by those who served, 
she gave 

No sign, save bieatli, cd' haiiiur left the 
gia\e. 


64 Hei handmaids tended, but slie heeded not , 

Her iathei watch’d, she* tuin’d her e\es 
away , 

She* lecognized no being, and no spot, 
llowevei deal oi cherish ’d in their da> , 
They changed from looni lo luoiii— but all 
forgot— 

Gentle, but without inetnoi\ she lay, 

At length those e\es, w'liii*h llip\ would 
fain be weaning 

Back to old thoughts, wax’d tiili of feaifiil 
meaning 

65 And then a sla\e bethought her of a haip. 

The haipei came, and IuiichI Iih instill- 
ment , 

At the first notes, inegulai and sharp. 

On him her flashing e>es a moment bent, 
Then to the wall she tum *d as if to war]i 
Her thoughts from scniow through hei 
heart re-sent , 

And he began a long low island song 
Ot ancient days, eio ty tunny gicw stiong,* 


66 Anon her thin wan fingers beat the* wall 
In time to his old tune, he changed tbe 
theme, 

iVnd sung of love, the fierce name siriick 
through all 

Her recollection, on her flash’d the 
dream 

Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be BO being, in a gushing stream 

The tears rudi ’d forth from her o’er- 
clouded brain, 

Like raountam mists at length dissolved in 
rain. 


Iff Dnvld*fi plajing before Sanl, / flMmuel, 
1A 10 2*1 See also Brow tilnjr's finni 
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.67 Short solace, vain reheft— thought came 
too quick, 

And whirl’d her brain to madness; she 
arose 

As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick, 

And dew at all she met, as on her toes, 

But no one ever heard her speak or shriek, 

Although her paroxysm drew towards its 
close,— 

Hers was a frenzy which disdain’d to ia\e, 

Even when they smote her, m the hope to 
save. 

68 Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense; 

Nothing could make her meet her father’s 
face, 

Thoiigli on all other things with looks in- 
tense 

She gazed, but none she e^er could 
retrace ; 

Food slie lefused, and raiment , no pretence 

Avail’d for either, neither change of 
place, 

Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could give 
her 

Senses to sleep— the power seem’d gone 
forever. 

60 Twelve days and nights she wither’d thus; 
at last, 

W itliout a gtoan, or sigh, nr glance, to 
show 

A parting pang, the spirit from her passed : 

And they who watch’d her nearest could 
not know 

The Acrv instant, till the change that cast 

llei sweet face into shadow, dull and 
slow, 

Clla/ed o’er her eyes— the beautiful, the 
black— 

Oh ^ to possess such lustre— and then lack! 

70 She died, but not alone; she held within 

A second principle of life, which might 

Have dawn’d a fair and sinless child of 
sin ; 

Rut closed its little being without light. 

And went down to the grave unborn, 
wherein 

Blossom and bough he wither’d with one 
blight ; 

In vain the dews of Heaven descend above 

The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of 
love 

71 Thus lived— thus died she; never more on 

her 

Shall sorrow light, or shame She was 
not made 


Through years or moons the mner weight 
to bear, 

Which colder hearts endure till they are 
laid 

By age m earth . her days and pleasuies 
were 

Biief, but delightful— such as had not 
staid 

Long with her destiny; but she sleeps 
welP 

By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to 
dwell 

72 That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellmgs down, its tenants pass’d 
away; 

None but her own and father’s grave is 
there, 

And nothing outward tells of human 
clay. 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so 
fair, ^ 

No stone is there to show, no tongue to 

say, 

What was; no dirge, except the hollow 
sea’s. 

Mourns o ’er tlie beauty of the Cyclades. 

73 But many a Greek maid in a loving song 

Siglis o’er her name; and many an 
islander 

With her sire’s stoiy makes the night less 
long; 

Valor was his, and beauty dwelt with 
her: 

If she loved rashly, her life paid for 
wrong— 

A heavy price must all pay who thus err, 

111 some sliape, let none think to fly the 
danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own avenger. 


From Canto XI 
isggsa 1823 

58 Juan knew several languages— as well 
He might— and brought them up with 
skill, in time 

To save his fame with each accomplish’d 
belle, 

Who still regretted that he did not 
ihyme 

Theie wanted but this requisite to swell 
His qualities (with them) into sublime: 

Lady Fitz-Fnsky, and Miss Mievia Man- 
nish, 

Bolh long’d extremely to be sung in 
Spanish. 

1 Bee tfacbefS, TIT, 2. 23 
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M However, he did pretty well, and was 
Admitted as an aspirant to all 
The eotenes, and, as m Banquo’s glass,* 
At great assemblies or in parties small, 
He saw ten thousand hving authors pass, 
That being about their average numeral , 
Also the eighty ''greatest livmg poets,” 
As every pAtiy magazme can show its. 


Yields him but vinegar for his reward,— • 
That neutralized dull Dorus of the Nine; 
That swarthy Sporus, neither man nor 
bard; 

That ox of verse,* who pltmgha for 
every line:— 

C^ambyses’ roarmg Romans’ beat at least 
The howlmg Hebrm of Qybele’s priest— 


66 In twice five yeara the "greatest living 
poet,” 

Lake to the ehampion in the fisty iiiig, 

Is call'd on to support his claim, or show 

Although 'tis an imaginai^ thmg. 

Even I— albeit I’m sure I did not know it. 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects tc» be 
king— 

Was reckon’d, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms 
rhyme 

66 But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 

My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean 
bcems ('am 

"Lb Belle Alliance”® of dunces doiin at 
zero. 

Now that the Lion’s fall’ii, may rise 
again : 

But I will fall at least as fell my hetx> ; 

Nor reign at all, or as a monarch leign, 
Or to some lonely isle of gaolers go. 

With turncoat Southey for my turnkey 
Lowe. 

57 Sir Walter reign’d before me; Moore and 
Campbell 


69 Then there’s my gentle Euphues,® who, 
they say. 

Sets up for bemg a sort of moral me; 

lie’ll find it rather diflicult some day 

To turn out both, or either, it may be. 

Some persons think that Coleridge hath 
the sway; 

And Word&woith has supporters, two 
or three; 

And that deep-mouth ’d Bccotian^ "Sa\- 
age Landor” 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s 
gander 

60 John Keats, who was kill’d off by one 
critique,*^ 

Just as he really promised something 
great. 

If not intelligible, without Greek 

(\)ntnvcd to talk about the gods of 
late, 

Much as they might have been supposed 
to speak. 

PcK)r fellow! His was an untoward 
fate; 

’Tis strange the mind, that fiery paiticle,® 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an 
article. 


Before and after: but now grow*n moie 
holy, 

The Muses upon Sion ’s hill must ramble 
With poets almost clergymen, or wholly * 

And Pegasus has a psalmodic amble 
Beneath the veiy Reverend Rowley 
Powl^, 

Who shoes the glorious animal with stilts, 

A modem Ancient Pistol— by the hilts!* 

68 Still he excels that artificial hard 

Tjaborer® in the same vineyard, thoush 
the vine 

) The fflass in which Macbeth saw Banqno and 
his descendants as kfofpi of Hcotland . — JHat 
heth, IV, 1, 110-20. 

■That is, Byron's heroes, Juan, Faliero, and 
Calm were great literary disasters for him, as 
the hattlea mentioned were disasters for Na- 


jMieon, 

■The handsome Alliance A reference to the 
Lake poets — ^Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Ronthey. 

« See 1 Henry 7F, TT, 4, 107. 

■Henry Hart Mllman (1701-1868), who Byron 
mistakenly thought wrote the <^tique wnlch 
••klUed John Keats.” Bee ' - 


The list grows long of live and dead pre- 
teiideis 

To that which none will gain— or none 
will know 

* Mllman recenUy had been appointed Professor 
ot Poetry at Oxford. 

■The shouting soldiers In Croly's CutaUne, ^ 
2. ('roly Is Powley of st 67. 

'Bryan waller Procter (Bariy Cornwall), who 
had been said by Jeffrey, In The Sdmbnrgh 
Review, Jan., 1820 (Vol. 168), to pos 

Hess the better qualities of llVron — elegance, 
dellcacT, and tendernpHs — without the prof- 
ligacy, horr<»r, mocking of virtue and of 
honor, and mixture of bu 


st 60 and n 


llgacy, horr<»r, mocking of virtue and of 
honor, and mixture of buffoonery and gran- 
deur. 

*The BcBotlans were pn>\erblal for dullness. 
Landor had recently published a volume of 
Latin poems as the work of SavaglnB Landor 
Ravage was his middle name. 

■ A reference to the article on Bndymion in The 
Qn^efiy Heviiew, Ai^l. 1818 (Vol. 19, pp 
204-08). See Byron's wio KilVd John Keaie 
(p. 618) and Shelley's Preface to Adanaii 
(see Critical Note on Shelley's Adanoie) and 
staniaa .36-87 (p, 735). The article refer^ 
to was written M J. w. Croker (p. 913). bnt 
It did not kill Keats. See Keats's letter to 
Georjg and Georgians Keats, October, 1818 

* gtUm, II, a, 79. 
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Tiie couqutii ur at leabt^ who, ere 'Tune 
renderb 

His last awardi will have the long grass 
grow 

Above his bumt-out brain, and sapless cin- 
ders. 

li‘ I might augur, 1 should rate but lo\i 

Their chances, -- they ’le too nunieious, 
like the thirty 

J^lock tyrants, when Koine's annuls waxVl 
liut dirty ' 

62 Tliib is the liteiai^ loner oiupuc^ 

Wheie the pi«etonaii bunds- take up the 
mattei 

A ^^dreadful tiade,” like his who **gath- 
erb samphire,”® 

The insolent soldiery to boothe and Hal- 
tei. 

With the banie ieehngb as >oiiM <od\ a 
Aanipiie 

Nuu, uere 1 <»iu*e at home, and in go<jd 
satiie, 

IM ti> eojK lumons with those Jaiiixaiies,^ 

And show them irhtit an nitellMtual wai 

is 


63 I think 1 know a tiirk oi two, would 
turn I 

Then Hunks, —hut it is iiaidi,\ woitli 
JU) while 

With such siiiali gem to gne in>sell <oii- 
eeiii 

IndciHl I’\e not the notessui^ bile, 

Al} nutuial tcnipei’s leully aught but 
bicin, 

And e\en niy Muse's woist lepiooi's a 
smile, 

And then slie diops a liiief and modem 
curti^. 

And glides aw'ay, assured she ne>er hints 
ye 


64 My Juan, whom F left in deadly pen! 

Amongst li\e jioets nnd blue ladies,® 
l>nss M 

With some small pi*otit through that field 
so btenle. 


1 For an nccoaut of the body of pretenders to 
the Kunian Euiplnvin the 3rd century, popu- 
larly called *Tlie Thirty Tyrants,** see (Ub- 
iKm*!! The History of the Decline and Full o/ 
ih< Roman Empire, eh 10 

••The prvtorian cohoita. u body of troopa ata- 
tluned Jnat outaide the walla of Roue and 
acting as a apedal guard of the Emperor. At 
times they controlled the selection of Em- 
peror Hce Gibbon a Iltsforu, eh. G. 

^King Lear, IV, 6, IG 

* A former body of Turkish Infantry constituting 
the Bultan'a guard and the main part of the 
standing arm\ Before it waa abollahed In 
1820, It became ven powerful and turbulent. 

■ TJterary pednnt«» Hee p WGb, n 1 


Oil 

Bemg tired lu tmie, and ueithei least 
nor last, 

Left it before he had been treated very ill, 
And henceforth found himself more 
gaily class’d 

Amongst the higher spints of the day, 
The sun’s true son, no vapoi, but a ra> 

65 His monib he pass’d m busmess— which 

dissected, 

Was like all busiiiesb, a luboiioub uotli- 
mg 

That leads to lassitude, liie most miected 
And Centaur Ncssus garb of moitui 
clothmg, 

And on our sofas makes us he dejected, 
And talk m tender horrors of our loath- 
ing 

All kmds of toil, sa\e foi our countiy’s 
good— 

Which glows no bettei, though ’tis time it 
should 

66 His afleinooiis he pass’d in visits, lunch- 

eons, 

Lounging, and boxing, and the twihght 
boui 

lu ridmg round those vegetable puncheons 
Call’d ^^Parkb,” where tbeic is neitbei 
fruit nor flower 

Luough to gratify a bee’s slight miinch- 
ings, 

But after all it is the only * * bow ei ' 

(hi Mooie’s phrase) wheie the fashion- 
able fair 

Can loiin a slight acquainlanee with fiesh 
an 

67 Then dress, then dmner, then awakes the 

world ! 

Then glare the lamps, then whirl the 
wheels, then loai 

ThiDiigh street and square fast flashing 
chaiiots hull’d 

Like harness’d meteois, then along the 
floor 

Clialk mimics painting, then festoons aie 
twirl’d, 

Then roll the biazcm llnmdeis ul the 
dooi, 

Which opens to the thousand happy few 
An eaithly Paiadise of ”Or Molu.”® 

68 There stands the noble hostess, nor shall 

sink 

With the three-thousandth curtsy, Iheie 
the waltz, 

The only dance which teaches girls to thiuk, 

' In Moofp'h *'pbpn«M* " n bowpr la a BPCPPt plnci* 
lor two. 

•>GlliM Bnmao 
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69 


71 


72 


78 


Makes one in love even with its veiy 
faults. 

Saloon, room, hall, overflow beyond their 
brink. 

And long the latest of arrivals halts, 
’Midst royal dukes and dames condemn’d 
to climb, 

And gain an indi of staircase at a time. 

Tliriee happy he who, after a survey 
Of the good company, can win a comer, 
A <loor that’s tn or boudoii out oi the 
way, 

Where he may fix himself like small 
^'Jack Homer,” 

And let the Babel round run as it may. 
And look on as a moui ner, or a scomer. 
Or an approver, or a mere spectator, 
Yawnmg a litllc as the night grows later. 

But this won’t do, save by and by; and he 
Who, like Don Juan, takes an actne 
i^are, 

Must steer with care thiough all that glit- 
termg sea 

Of gems and plumes and pearls and 
silks, to where 

He deems it is his proper place to be; 

Dissolving in the waltz to some soft air. 
Or proudher prancmg with mercurial skill, 
Where Science marshals, forth her own 
quadrille. 

Or, if he dance not, but hath higher views 
Upon an heiress or his neighbor’s bnde. 
Let him take care that that which he pur- 
sues 

Is not at once too palpably descried 
Full many an eager gentleman oft rues 
His haste; impatience is a blundering 
guide, 

Amongst a people famous for reflection. 
Who like to play the fool with circum- 
spection. 

But, if von can contrive, get next at sup- 
per; 

Or if forestall’d, get opposite and 
ogle:— 

Oh, ye ambrosial moments t always upper 
In mmd, a sort of sentimental bogle, ^ 
Which sits for ever upon memory’s crop- 
per. 

The ghost of vanish ’d pleasures once in 
vogue ! Ill 

Can tender souls relate the rise and fall 
Of hopes and fears which shake a single 
ball. 

But these precautionary hints can touch 
Only the common run, who must pursue, 
*sobl!n 


And watch, and ward,^ whose plans a 
word too much 

Or little oveituins, and not the few 
Or many (for the number’s sometimes 
such) 

Whom a good mien, especially if new. 
Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, 
or nonsense. 

Permits whate’er they please, or dtd not 
long since. 

74 Our hero, as a hero, young and handsome. 

Noble, nch, celebrated, and a stranger, 
Like other slaves of course must pay his 
ransom, 

Before he can escape from so much 
danger 

As will environ a conspicuous man Some 

Talk about poetry, and ”rack and man- 
gel, 

And ugliness, disease, as toil and trouble ,— 
I wisli they knew the life of a young noble 


86 But ”carpe diem,”** Juan, ”caii»e, 
carpe I ’ ’ 

Tomorrow sees another race as gay 

And transient, and devoui’d by the same 
harpy. 

“I-i^e’s a poor player,”*— then “play «uit 
the play. 

Ye villains and above all keep a sharp 
eye 

Much less on what you do than what you 
you say 

Be hypocritical, be cautious, be 

Not what you seem, but always what you 
see 


87 But how shall I relate in other cantos 

Of what befell our hero in the land. 
Which ’tis the common ciy and he to 
vaunt as 

A moral country^ But I hold iny 
hand— 

For I disdain to write an Atalantis; 

But ’tis well at once to understand 
You are not a moral people, and you 
know it 

Without the aid of too sincere a poet. 


88 What Juan saw and underwent shall be 
My topic, with of course the due restric- 
tion 

Which is required by proper courtc^; 

And recollect the work is only fiction, 

> guard 

■The pbrane meauH voMte, ^iMordtr 
■ “Cam diem, quam minimum orediilo poRtero '* 
— Horace, Odea, I, 11, 8 (Relxe the dav, 
truRt the future as little as possible ) 

« Vaebefh, V. .1, 24 
•1 Hmrif IV, II. 4, 463. 
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And that I Bing of neither mine nor me, 
Though every Bcnbe, ui some slight turn 
of diction, 

Will hint allusions never meant. Ne’ei 
doubt 

J'/its— when 1 speak, I don*t hint, but apeak 
out. 

89 Whether he inanied with the third or 

fourth 

Offspring of some sage husband-hunting 
oounteRS, 

Or whether with some viigin of moie 
worth 

(1 mean m Foi tune’s malinnonial 
bounties) 

He took to regularly peopling Earth, 

Of which your lawful, awful wetllock 
fount IS— 

Or whether he was taken in for damages, 

For being too excuisive in his homages,— 

90 Is yet within the iiniead events of time 

Thus iai, forth, them lay, wliieh I 
will back 

Against the same given ((uantity oi ih.Miie, 
F<»r being as much the subject of attack 

As ever yel was any woik sublime, 

By those w*ho love to say tliat white is 
black 

So much the better’— J niav stand alone, 

But would not iliange my f ice thoughts foi 
a till one 


WHEN A MAN IT \TIl NO FREEDOM TO 
FIGHT FOR AT HOME 
18J4 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for 
at lioiiie, 

Tjet linn combat foi that of Ins neigli- 
bois, 

Ix't hull think of the gloiies of Givece and 
of Romo, 

And net knock’d on Ins head foi his 
labois 

6 To do good to inankind the chivalrous 
plan, 

And IS always as nobly lecjuitetl; 

Then battle for fieedom wherever yon can, 

And, if not shot or haiig’d, you’ll get 
knighted 

THE WORLD IS A BUNDLE OF HAY 
J821 isno 

Tlie world is a bundle of hay, 

Mankind are the asses who pull , 

Each tugs it a different way. 

And the greatest of all is John Bull 


WHO KILL’D JOHN KEATSi 
iSSi 1830 

^‘Who kill’d John Keats!” 

“T,” sajs The Quatietly, 

So savage and Tailaily, 

” ’Twas one of my feats.” 

* ”Who shot the arrow!” 

”The poet-pnesl Milmaii 
(So leady to kill man), 

Or Southey, or Bariow.” 

FOR ORFORD AND FOR WALDEGRAVE 

18B1 1830 

For Orford and for Waldegrave 
You give much more than nic you gave; 
AVhicIi is not faiilv lo beliaxe, 

My Murraj ’ 

^ Because if a live dog, ’lis said. 

He woTth a hon fairly sped, 

A hie lord must be worth tiio dead, 

My Murray! 

And if, as the opinion goes, 

I** Veise hath a better sale than jirosc,- 
(Viles, I should have more than those, 

My Murray I 

But now this sheet is nearly ciamm’d, 

So, if ifou udt, I bhun’t be Bliamm’d, 

And if you won^t,-^you may be damn’d, 
My Miinay 

IHE VISION OF JUDGMENTS 
1881 1822 

1 Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate : 

His keys were rusty, and the lock was 
dull, 

So little trouble bad been given of late, 
Not that the place by any means was 
full. 

But since the Gallic era ”cighty-eiglil 
The devils had ta’eii a longei, stioiigoi 
pull, 

And ”a pull all together,” as they sav 
At si*n— which divw most muiIs another 
way. 

2 The angels all weie singing out of tunc, 

And hoarse with having little else to do. 
Excepting to wind up the sun and moon. 
Or curb a ninaway young star or two, 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke ont of bounds o’er the ethereal 
blue, 

* Sno Huron's Don Juan. NT, 00 and n 1 fp 

010 ) 

sSoe Ronthev s A ViMon of Judgment (p 400) 

* The French Revolution, which began In 1788 
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Sphtiuig some planet with itb pla^'i'ul tail, 
Ae boats ore sometimes by a wanton whale. 

3 The guaixlian seraphs had retired on high, 

Finding their charges past all care 
low; 

Terrestiial business fill’d nought in the 
sky 

Sn^ e the recoiding angel ’s black bureau , 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 

AVith such rapidity of vice and woe, 
That he had stnpp’d ofl! both his iiiingh in 
quills, 

And yet wa(i in airear of human ills 

4 His business so augmented of lute yeats, 

That he foiced, against Ins TtriH no 
doubt 

(Just like those cherubs, enithly mini'*- 
ters), 

For some lesource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of liis celestial peeis, 

To aid him ere he should be quite worn 
out 

By the increased demand foi his leinaik** 
Six angels and twehc smuts wcic named 
hiB cleikb. 

6 This was a haudsome boaid— at least foi 
hea\en ; 

And ^et they had eM*n then enough to 
do, 

So many conquerui’s’ cais weie dail> 
dnven, 

So many kingdoms lilted up anew , 
Each day too slew its thousands six oi 
seven. 

Till at the crowning carnage, AVateiloo, 
They threw their i>ens down in divine 
disgust— 

The page was so besmear’d with bhiod and 
dust 

6 This by the way , ’tis not mine to reconl 

What angels sliriiik fiom even the > ei \ 
devil 

On this occasion his own WNU'k abiiorr’d. 

So surfeited with the infeinal ie\cl 
Thou^ he himself had sharpen’d even 
swoid; 

It almost quench’d his innate thirst of 
evil. 

(Here Satan’s sole good work deserves 
insertion— 

’Tie, that he has both generals' in rever- 
sion.)^ 

» Wplllaaton and Napoleon 

STliiil IR, hiR hr PlRlit of fiitiiip poMOH^Ion 


7 IjeL’s skip a few short years of hollow 

peace. 

Which peopled earth no better, bell as 
wont, 

And heaven none— they form the tyrant’s 
lease, 

With nothing but new names iSub- 
senbed upon ’t; 

’Twuli one day finisli; meantime they iu- 
cieasc, 

^^With 8e^*ell heads and ten horns,” 
and all in front. 

Like Saint John ’s foretold beasl but oni s 
' are bom 

Less formidable m the head than horn. 

8 Jn the first yeai of freedom’s second 

dawn- 

Died George the Third, although no 
tyrant, one 

Who shielded tyrants, till each sense wiih- 
dinwn 

Left him noi mental noi external sun 

A better fanner ne’er blush’d dew fn»iu 
Jawn, 

A worse king iiCNer lei t a realm undone ^ 

He died— but left his siibjeets still behind, 

One half as mad — and f ’other no less blind. 

9 He died!— his death made no great stir on 

earth 

Ills burial made M»nie pomp, theie was 
pi of nsion 

Of veKet, gilding, biass, and no great 
deal til 

Of aught but teal's— save those shed b> 
collusion. 

Fur these things may be bought at their 
hue woith; 

Of elegy theie was the due infusion— 

Bought also, and the torches, cloaks, and 
banners. 

Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners,* 

10 Fonn’d a sepulchral melodrame Of all 

The fools who flock’d to swell or see the 
show, 

Who cared about the coipse! The funeinl 

Made the attract ion, and the black the 
woe. 

Theie throbb’d not there a thought which 
pierced the pall; 

And when the gorgeous coffin was laid ' 
low, 

'Pee RMHaHon, 18 

■The Jeap 1820, In which the revolutionary 

■plrlt broke out all over nonthern Europe 

■That Ih, of the Ago of <'hl%nlTV, which wan 

niitiHl for IN ilNpinv 
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It fieeiuM the iiiuckery of bell to fold 
The rotteimebs of eighty years in gold. 

11 So mix his body with the dust ! It might 

Return to what it must far sooner, were 
The natuial compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and 
air, 

But the uniiainiai balsaiuh merely blight 
What nature made him at hib birth, as 
bare 

As the mere luiilion’s base unmummied 
clay— 

Yet all hib spices but prolong decay.' 

12 He’s dead— and upper earth with him has 

done; 

He’s buned; save the undei taker’s bill, 
Or lapidary scrawl,^ the world is gone 
For him, unless he left a Gcnnan will ** 
But where’s the proctor who will ask his 
son 

In whom his qualities are reigning still, 
FiXrept that household virtue, most un- 
common. 

Of constancy to a bud, ugl> woman 


15 Qod help us all! God help me tool I am, 

God Imows, as helpless as the devil can 
wish. 

And not a whit more difficult to damn. 

Than is to bring to land a late-book ’d 
fish, 

Or to the butcher to purvey the lamb , 

Not that I ’m fit for such a noble dish, 

As one day will be that immortal fry 

Of almost everybody bom to die. 

16 Saint Peter sat the celestial gate. 

And nodded o’er his keys, when, lo! 
there came 

A wondrous noise he had not heard of 
late— 

A rushing sound of wmd, and stream, 
and flame. 

In short, a roar of things extremely 
great, 

Which would ha\e made aught save a 
samt exclaim ; 

But he, with first a start and then a wink. 

Said, '^There’s another star gone out, 1 
think »” 


13 "God sn\e the kiiu*’" It is a large 17 

econom> 

In God to save the like, but it he will 

Be saving, all the lielter, lot not one am 1 

Of those who think dniiination better 
still . 

1 hardly know toi) if not quite alone am I 

Tn this small hope of bettenng future ill 

Bv eiiciimscnbing, with voiiie slight re- 
stinction, 

The eternity of hell ’s hot juiisdietion. 

14 I know tins is unpopulai , 1 know 

’Tis hlasjdiemous , 1 know one may be 
damn ’d 

Foi hoping no one else may e ’er be so ; 

I know luy catechism, 1 know' we’ie 
ciainm’d 

With the best doctiine till we <|uite o’ei- 
flow*; 

1 know that all save Knglniwl’s cIiiikIi 
have shomin ’d, 

And that the othei tw']<*e tw'o liundieil 
churches 

And synagogrues ha\e made a dnmn\l bad 
purchase 

> Inscription on a tombRtone 

*Thc> Qeoraet belonscd to the German bouse of 

Hanover B>ron frequently sneered at the 

• 


of the court 


A thrnat at George IV, who was^ thought 
capable of following the example of George II 
In concealin g h is father’s will Reo Don Jvan, 
XI. 78. proctor iaa«« a special officer 


But ere he could return to his repose, 

A cherub flapp’d his right wing o’er his 
eyes— 

At which St. Peter >own M, and rahb’d his 
nose: 

“Saint porter,” said the uimel, "initliee 
nse^” 

Waving a giwdly wing, which fJloA\ ’d, as 
glows 

Xn earthly peacock’s tail, with heaxenl^ 
dyes : 

To w'hich the saint replied, "Well, what V 
the matt erf 

"Is Lucifer come back wiib all this 
clatterf” 


"No,” quoth the cherub; "George the 
Third is dead ” 

"And who ts George the Thud'**’ le- 
plied the apostle 

" ir/raf George? vhat "The 

king of England,” said 

The aii^l. "Well ! he won ’t find kings 
to jostle 

Him on his way; but doe« he weai his 
headf 

Because the last we saw heie hud a 
tussle, • 

And ne’er would have got into heaven’s 
good graces, 

Had he not flung his head in all our 
faces 
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19 was, if I remember, king of France, ‘ 
That head of his, which could not keep 

a crown 

On earth, yet ventured m my face to ad- 
vance 

A claim to those of martyis— like my 
own: 

If I had had my sword, as I had once 
When 1 cut ears off, I had cut him down , 
But having but my keys, and not my brand, 
1 only knock’d his head from out his hand. 

20 ''And then he set up such a headless howl, 

That all tlie saints came out and took 
him in, 

And there he sits by St. Paul, cheek by 
jowl; 

That fellow Paul— the panenii*'* The 
skin 

Of St Bartholomew, which makes his cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeem ’d his 
sin, 

So as to make a martyr, never sped 
Better than did this weak and wooden head. 

21 "But had it come up here upon its shoul- 

ders, 

There would have been a different tale to 
tell: 

The fellow-feeling m the saint’s beholders 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell, 
And so this veiy foolish head heaven 
solders 

Back on its trunk : it may be veiy well, 
And seems the custom here to overthrow 
Whatever has been wisely done below. ’ ’ 

22 The angel answer’d, "Peter’ do not pout 

The king who comes lias head and all 
entire. 

And never knew much what it was about , 
He did as doth the puppet— by its wne, 
And will be judged like all the reM, no 
doubt . 

My business and your own is not to 
inquire 

Into such matters, but to mind our cue— 
Winch IS to act as we are bid to do." 

23 While thus they spake, the angelic caravan. 

Arriving like a rush of mighty wind, 
(leaving the fields of space, as doth the 
swan 

Some silver stream (say Ganges, Nile, 
or Inde, 

Or Thames, nr Tweed), and ’midst them 
an old man 

^Louh XVT, wbo was gnillotined In January, 
i7o:; 

* upstart 


With an old soul, and both extremely 
blind, 

Halted betore the gate, and in his shroud 
Seated their fellow traveller on a cloud. 

24 But bnngmg up the rear of this bright host 

A Spirit of a different aspect waved 
Hib wiDgb, like thunder-clouds above some 
coast 

Whose baiTen beach with fiequeni 
wiecks is paved, 

His brow was like the deep when tempest- 
toss ’d. 

Fierce and unfathomable thoughts en- 
graved 

Eternal wrath on his immortal face, 

And where he gazed a gloom jiervaded 
space. 

25 As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 

Ne’er to be enter’d more him or sin, 
With such a glance ot supernatural hate. 

As made Saint Peter wish himself with- 
in, 

He patter’d with his keys at a great rate, 

And sweated through bib apostolic bkm 
Of couise Ins fierspnation iias hut ichoi,^ 
Or some such other spiritual liquor 

26 The very cherubs huddled all together. 

Like birds when soars the falcon; and 
they felt 

A tingling to the tip of eveiy featlioi, 

And form’d a circle like Oi ion’s belt 
Around their poor old charge, who scarce 
knew whither 

His guards had led linn, though they 
gently dealt 

With rojal manes (for by many stones, 
And tme, we learn the angels are all 
Tones) 

27 As things were in this posture, the gate 

flew 

Asunder, and the flashing of its hinges 
Flung over space an universal hue 

Of inany-coloi ’d flame, until its tinges 
Keach 'd even onr speck of earth, and made 
a new 

Aurora borealis spread its fringes 
O ’er the Noi-th Pole , the same seen, when 
ice-bound, 

By Captain Parry’s crew, in "Melville’s 
Sound." 

28 And from the gate thrown open issued 

beaming 

A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 

^ethercftl fluid that flowed In the veins ot the 

gods 
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Radiant with glory, like a banner Rircaiu- 
ing 

Victonouh from bome world-o'ei throw- 
ing fight 

My poor compariBons must needs be 
teeming 

With earthly likenesses, for heie the 
night 

Of elay obwiiies oiir best eoneeptions, 
saving 

Johanna Southeote,* oi Bob Southey 
raving 

29 'Twas the archangel Michael, all men 
know 

The make of angels and archangels, since 

There’s scaice a sciibblei lias not one to 
show, 

From the fiends’ leader to the angels’ 
pnnce ; 

There also aie some alt ai -pieces, though 
1 really can ’t say that they much evince 

One’s inner notions of immortal spirits, 

But let the coniioisseuis explain thetr 
mei its 

SO Michael flew f oi th in glory and in good , 

A goodly woik of him fiom whom all 

ftloiV 

And good aiisc , the portal past— he stood , 
Before him tlic young chembs and saints 
hoary— 

(I say young, begging to be undersUKKl 
By looks, not yeais, and should be ^eIV 
soiry 

To state, they were not older than St Peter, 

But merely that they seem’d a little 
sweeter). 

31 The cherubs and the saints bow’d down 

befoi e 

That nrch-angelic hieraich, the fiist 

Of essenc^es angelical, who woie 
The aspect of a god, but this ne’er 
11111 sed 

Piide in Ins heavenly bosom, in whose coie 
No thought, save for his Maker’s serv- 
ice, dm si 

Intrude, hc>wevor glorifled and high , 

He knew him but the viceroy of the sky. 

32 He and the sombre, silent Spirit met— 

They knew each other both for goad and 

“ill; 

Such was their power, that neither could 
forget 

His former friend and future foe; but 
still 

^ She believed that ihe was to give birth to a new 
Mpuiah Spo Byron’s Don Juan, III, OB, 4, 
and n 2 (p B99) 


There was a high, iininortal, proud regret 

In eitliei ’s eye, as if ’twere less their will 
Than destiny to make the eternal years 
Their date of war, and their ^^cliamp 
clos”! the spheres. 

33 But here they were in neutral space* we 

know 

Prom Job, that Satan hath the power to 
pay 

A heavenly visit thnee a year or so; 

And that the ‘‘sons of God,”* hke those 
of cloy, 

Must keep him company, and we might 
show 

From the same bonk, in how polite a way 
The dialogue is held between the Powers 
Of Good and Einl- but ’twould take up 
houiF. 

34 And this is not a theologic tract, 

To prove with Hebicw and with Arabic, 
If Job be allegory or a fact, 

But a true narratne, and thus I pick 
From out the whole but such and such an 
act 

As sets aside the slightest thought of 
ti lek*^ 

’Tis every tittle tiue, beyond suspicion. 
And aocuiate as any other vision. 

35 The spirits were in neutral space, before 

The gale of heaven, like eastern thres- 
holds 18 

The place wheie Death’s grand cause is 
argued o ’er. 

And souls despatch ’d to that world or to 
this. 

And therefore Michael and the other wore 

A ci\ il aspect , though tliey did not kiss. 
Yet still between his Darkness and his 
Brightness 

There pass’d a mutual glance of great 
politeness. 

36 The Archangel bow’d, not like a modem 

beau, 

But with a graceful Oriental bend. 
Pressing one ladiaut arm just where below 

The heart in good men is supposed to 
tend; 

He turn ’d as to an equal, not too low, 

But kindly ; Satan met his ancient friend 
With more hauteur, as might an old Cas- 
tilian 

Poor noble meet a mushroom rich civilian. 

^ closed held for combat at a toamey 
•Job. 1:6 
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87 He merely bent his diabolic biow 

An msbEuit; and then raibmg it, be stood 
In act to assert his right or wrong, and 
show 

Cause why King George by no mcaiih 
could or should 

Make out a case to be exempt from wi»e 
Eternal, more than other kings, endued 
With better sense and hearts, whom his- 
tory mentions. 

Who long have ^ ^ pa\ cd hell with their good 
intentions.”^ 

88 Michael began ; ^'Wliat wouldst tliou 'uith 

this man, 

Now dead, and brought before the Lonl ? 
What ill 

Hath he wrought since his mortal race 
began. 

That thou canst claim himt Speak* 
and do thy will, 

If it be just if in this eaithly span 
He hath been greatly failing to fulfil 
His duties as a kmg and mortal, say, 

And he is thine ; if not, let him have way. ’ ’ 

89 ^Michael*” replied the Prince of Air, 

even here 

Before the gate of him thou servest, must 
1 claim niy subject and will make appear 
That as he was my worshipper in dust. 
So shall he he in spirit, although dear 
To thee and thine, because nor wine iioi 
lust 

Were of his weaknesses ; yet on the throne 
He reign’d o’er millions to serve me alone. 

40 ”Look to our earth, or rather mine; it was, 

Once, more thy master’s . but I triumph 
not 

In this poor planet’s conquest; nor, alas* 
Need he thou servest envy me my lot . 
With all the mynads of bright worlds 
which pass 

In worship round him, he may have 
forgot 

Yon weak creation of such paltry things : 
I think few worth damnation snie their 
kings,- 

41 “And these but as a kind of quit-rent,* to 

Assert my right as lord ; and even had 
I such an inchnation, ’twere (as you 
Well know) superfluous , they are grown 
80 bad, 

>A proverb found In mont modem languam. 
It was a Baying of Samuel Johnaon'ii. m 
Boaweirs The Life of ffamuel Johneon (Ox- 
ford ed, 1904K 1, 591. 

* axed rent paid bv a tenant In commutation of 
BervlceB 


That hell has notluiig better left to do 
Than leave them to themselves : so much 
more mad 

And evil by their own internal curse, 

Heaven cannot make them better, nut L 
worse. 

^^Look to the eailL, I said, and say again 
When this old, blmd, mad, helpless, 
weak, poor worm 

Began in youth’s first bloom and flush tu 
leign. 

The world and he both woie a diffeient 
« form. 

And much of oai ih and all the watery plain 
Of ocean call’d him king * through many 
a storm 

His isles had floated on the abyss of time , 

For the rough virtues chose them for then 
clime. 

“He came to his sceptre young; he leases 
it old 

Look to the state in which lie found his 
realm, 

And left it ; and his annals too behold. 
How to a minion liisi he gave the helm r 

How grew upon his heart a thirst fm 
gold, 

Tlie beggar’s vice, which can but over- 
whelm 

The meanesl hearts; and for the rest, but 
glance 

Tliiiio eye along Ainenca and France 

’Tis true, he was a tool fiom first to last 
(I have the workmen safe) ; but as a 
tool 

So let him be consumed. From out the 
past 

Of ages, since mankind have known the 
rule 

Of irtouaichs--fi*om the bloody rolls 
amass’d 

Of sm and slaughter— from the Giesar’h 
school. 

Take the woist inipil , and produce a reign 

Mfue drench’d with gore, more cumber’d 
with the slam 

“He ever warr’d with freedom and the 
free: 

Nations as men, home subjects, foreign 
foes, 

Ro that they utter’d the word ^Liberty 

1 George III reigned from 1760 to 1820. 

* John Stuart. Earl of Bote (1713-02). who as 
Secretary of State and as Prime Mlnlater ex 
errised a conBldernble JnCnenee upon Oeorg<* 
IV 
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Found George the Third thoir fh^st oppo- 
nent. Whose 

History was ever stain ’d as his will be 

With national and individual woes? 

1 grant his household abstinence , I grant 

His neutral virtues, which most monarchs 
want, 

46 know he was a cohslaiit consort, own 

He u a decent sire, and middling loi*d 

All this IS much, and most upon a throne. 

Ah teiiiperan(*e, if at Apicius’ board, 

Is iiioie than at an anchorite’s Ruppei 
shown. 

I grant him nil tlie kindest can accord; 

And this was well for him, but not for those 

Millions who found him what oppression 
choRe 

47 ‘^The New World shook hnn off, the Old 

yet gioans 

Beneath what he and his piepaicd, it not 

Completed; he lea\es hens on inanv 
thrones 

To all Ills Mces, without what begot 

Compassion foi him— his tame virtues, 
drones 

Who bleep, oi despots who ha\e now 
forgot 

A lesson whicli shall he ie-taiudit them, 
wake 

Cpon the thiones of eaith, but let them 
quake ’ 

48 ''Fi\e millions ot the piinntive, who hold 

The faith which makes ye great on 
earth,' iinphned 

A part of that xast all the> held of old,— 

Freinloiii to wot ship— not ahmc your 
Loid, 

Michael, but you, and you, Saint Peter ^ 
Cold 

Must lie yoiu souIn if you have not 
ahhoir’d 

The foe to Catholic participation 

In all the license of a Chiidian nation 

49 ''True* he allow’d them to prav God, 

but as 

A consequence of prayei, refused the 
law 

Which would ha\e placed them upon the 
same base 

With those who did not hold the saints 
in awe.” 

But here Saint Peter started from his 
place, 

iRnman Catholics, whom Coonro 111 rofiiacd to 

admit to office 


And cried, You may the prisoner with- 
draw: 

Ere heaven shall ope her portals to this 
Guelph,' 

While I am guard, may I be damn’d my- 
self! 

50 ” Sooner will I with Ccibeius exchange 

My office (and his is no sinecure) 

Tlian see this loyal Bedlam bigot range 

The azuix* fields of heaven, of tliat be 
sure ^ ’ ’ 

' Saint !” replied Satan, ”you do well to 
avenge 

Tlie wrongs he made your satellites en- 
dure; 

And if to this exchange you should be 
given, 

I’ll try to coax our Cciberus up to 
heaven » ' * 

51 Here Michael intcr]>oscd “Good saint! 

and de\ il ' 

Play, not so fast , you both outrun dis- 
ci el ion 

Saint Pelei ' you weic wont to be more 
civil 1 

Satan f excuse this warmth of his ex- 
pression, 

And condescension to the \ulgar’s level 

Even saints sometimes forget themselves 
m session 

Have you got moi*e to say^”— ”No.”— 
‘ ‘ If you ])lease, 

I’ll tiouble you to call your witnesses. ” 

52 Then Satan turn’d and wn\ed his swarthy 

hand, 

Which stirr’d with its electric qualities 

Clouds faither off than we can understand. 

Although we find him sometimes in our 

Infernal thundei shook both sea and land 
skies; 

In all the planets, and hell’s batteiies 

Let off the artilleiT, which Milton mentions 

As one of Satan’s most sublime inven- 
tions.- 

53 This was a signal unto such damn ’d souls 

As ha\e the pnvilege of their damnation 

Extended far beyond the mere controls 

Of worlds past, present, oi to come; no 
station 

Is theirs particularly in the rolls 

Of hell assign’d; but where their in- 
clination 

I The Houfie of Hanovor wan doiicondpd from the 

Ouelpbi. 

•Spo Pemdlwr Lost, 0, 484 It. 
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Or business carries them in search of 

They may laiige freely— being damn’d the 
same 

64 They’re proud of this— as very well they 
may, 

It being a sort of knighthood, or giit 
key 

Stiiek in their loins, ^ or like to an 
'‘enW” ® 

TTp the back stairs, or such f ree-masonry 
I borrow my compansons from clay, 

Being clay myself Jjet not Ihose spirits 
he 

Offended with such base low likenesses ; 
We know their posts are nobler far than 
these 

55 When the great signal ran from heaven to 
hell- 

About ten million times the distance 
reckon ’d 

From our sun to its earth, as we can tell 

How much time it takes up, even to a 
second, 

For every ray that tiavels to dispel 

The fogs of Tjondon, through which, 
dimly beacon ’d, 

The weathei^ocks are gilt some thrice a 
year, 

If that the summef is not too severe* 

66 T say that I can tell— ’twas half a minute , 

I know the solar beams take up more 
time 

Ere, pack’d up foi then journey, they 
begin it , 

But then their telegi*aph is less sublime, 
And if they ran a race, they would not 
win it 

’Gainst Satan’s couriers bound for their 
own clime 

The sun takes up some years for eveiy ray 
To reach its goal— the devil not half a day. 

67 T^pon the verge of space, about the size 

Of half-a-crown, a little speck appeal ’d 
(I’ve seen a something like it in the ^les 

In the iRigean, ere a squall) ; it near’d. 
And, growing big^r, took another guise; 

Like an aerial ^ip it tack’d, and steer’d. 
Or fras steer’d (I am doubtful of the 
grammar 

Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza 
stammer;— 

1 A gold key In an Insignia of the office of Lord 

Chamberlain and of other court offidala. 
■right of entry 


68 But take your choice) ; and then it grew a 
cloud; 

And so it wab— a cloud of witnesbes 

But such a cloud! No land e’er saw a 
crowd 

Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw 
these, 

They shadow’d with their myriads space, 
their loud 

And vaned cries were like those of wild 
geese 

(If nations may be liken’d to a goose). 

And lealized the phrase of ^^hell broke 
loose ” ^ 

68 Here crash’d a sturdy oath of stout John 
Bull, 

Who damn’d away his eyes ns hereto- 
fore* 

There Paddy brogued “Bv Jnsiis!”— 
“What’s your wull7” 

The temperate Scot exclaim’d the 
French ghost swoie 

In certain terms I shan’t tianslate in full, 
As the first coachman will , and ’midst 
the war, 

The voice of Jonathan was heard to ex- 
press, 

“ Our president is giung to war, I guess ” 

60 Besides there weie the Spaniard, Dutch, 

and Dane, 

In short, an universal shoal of shades. 

From Otaheite’s isle to Salisbury Plain, 
Of all climes and professions, ycnis and 
trades, 

Ready to bwear against the good king’s 
reign. 

Bitter as chibs in cards aie against 
spades 

All summon’d by this grand “siibpcena,” 
to 

Try if kings mayn ’t he damn ’d like me or 
you. 

61 When Michael saw this host, he first grew 

pale, 

As angels can, next, like Italian twi- 
light, 

lie tuni ’d all colors— as a peacock’s tail, 
Or sunset streaming through a Gothic 
skylight 

In some old abb^, or a trout not stale. 

Or distant lightning on the horizon bj/ 
niglit. 

Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 

Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue. 

iflee Peradtte Loiif, 4, 016 Other references 
are dted In Murray's 4 RagHsh Diction- 
my nnder kett, 10 
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62 Tlieii he addreflsM Lmisclf to Satan 

My good old fiiciid, for such I deem you, 
though 

Our ditTcicnt puiticb make us light bo bh\, 
1 ne’er mistake you loi a personal loe, 
Our difference is pobiual, and 1 

Tiust that, whate>er may ocein btdow. 
You know iny great respect for >ou and 
this 

Makes me legict whatc’ei you do amiss— 

63 ''Wh>, niy deal Lucifei, would you abuse 

My call lor witnesses T 1 did not mean 
That you should half of earth and hell 
])ioduce; 

’Tis c\eu sujiciduous, since two honest, 
clean, 

Tine testiinonics aie enough ^^c h^'^e 
Our tune, nay, oui eternity, bet\M'en 
The accusation and defence if we 
Ileai both, ’twill stictch out iininoitahty ” 

64 Satan leplied, ''To me the niattei is 

Iiidiffeient, in a peisonal point ot \ie\\ 

1 can ha^e titty bettei souls than this 
With tar less trouble than i\c have gone 
tliioiigh 

Alieady, and T ineiely aigucd his 
Late majesty of Britain’s cose with you 
I p<ni a point <»f form you ninv dispose 
01 linn, I’ve kings enough below, God 
knows 

66 Thus spoke the Dciikmi (late call ’d "multi- 
1 aced’ ’ ’ 

Bv multo-s<*i ihbling Southov) "Then 
ue’ll call 

One oi two prisons of the nivnads ]>luccd 
Aiound 0111 congiess, and dis])ensc with 
all 

The lest,” quoth Michael ‘'Who nun be 
pc» graced 

As to speak tii^stt Iheie’s choice enough 
— wdio bliall 

It boT” Then Satan answer’d, "Theie 
aip many; 

But you may choose »Iack Wilkes as well .is 
any ” 

66 A ineiiy, coek-eved, oiiiious-looknig s]uilc 
Upon the instant staited from the 
throng, 

Dress’d in a fashion now forgotten quite. 
For all the fashions of the flesh stick 
long 

By ])eople in the next world ; where unite 

1 Soiithev 1 VMon nf Tn^umrnt, T 70 


All the cobtuines bin(*c Adam’s, light or 
wrong, 

Fium Eve’s hg-leaf down to the petticoat, 

Aliiiobi as scanty, oi days less i emote 

67 The spiiil look’d aiound upon the ciowds 

Assembled, and exclaim’d, "My fi lends 
of all 

The spheies, we shall catch cold amongst 
these clouds, 

So let’s to business why this geiieial 
eallT 

If tlioue nie fieeholdcis 1 see in shrouds, 

And ’tih foi an election that they bawl, 

Behold a candidate with untuin’d eoat^’ 

Saint Petei , may 1 count upon your vole T ’ ’ 

68 "Sir,” replied Michael, "you mistake; 

these things 

Aie of a ionnei hie, and what we do 

Above la moie august, to judge of kings 

is the tribunal met so now jou know ” 

"Then I ])iesnnic those gentlemen with 
wings” 

Said Wilkes, “aie chetiibs, and that 
soul below 

Ii<K)ks much like Geoige the Thud, but to 
my mind 

A good deal older— Bless me ' is he blind ^ ’ ’ 

69 "He 18 whaf you behold him, and his doom 

Depends upon his deeds,” the Angel 
said; 

"If you lia\e aught to oiiaigii iii him, the 
tomb 

(lives license to the humblest hegg.ii ’s 
head 

To lift itself against the loltiest ”— 
‘ * Some, ’ ’ 

Said Wilkes, "don’t wait to see them 
laid in lead, 

Foi aucb a hbeit>— and 1 foi one. 

Have told them wdiat 1 thought lieneath the 
sun.” 


70 '‘Jhorc the sun lepeat, then, what thou 
hast 

To uigc against him,” said the Aieh- 
aiigel "Wh>,” 

Beplied the s]>ini, “since old s<*oies aie 
past. 

Must I turn evidence? Tn faith, not L 
Besides, T beat hmi hollov\ at the last,- 


' Hvron cnilod Ftoiithpv a tuinrnat and a icnesade 
for transferiing his nllcKlancp to the Ton 
party flpo at 07 , also Don Juan, Dedication 
1 ip n77) 

■ In 1772 Wllkoa had l>ecn auccpRaful as a Mom 
her of Parliament In pa<9aln(e a motion to c\ 
piinffp fiom the reenrda the lo^oliitlnn iindci 
which he had been exiielh'd from the House In 
17(M 
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With ail hib Lordb and Cominoub : iii tba 
sky 

1 don’t like npping up old btorieb, siuee 

His conduct was but natural in a pnnee. 

71 ^'Foolish, 110 doubt, and wicked, to opprcbs 

A poor unlucky devil without a sliillina , 

But then I blame the man Inmself much 
less 

Than Bute and Giailuii, and shall be 
unwillina: 

To see him piinish ’d here for then excess. 
Since they Aveie both damn’d long ago, 
and still in 

Their place below: for me, I ha\e foi- 
given, 

And vote his Miabeas corpus ’into heaven ” 

72 Wilkes,” said the Devil, undei'staiid 

all this; 

You turn’d to half a com tier ere you 
died, 

And seem to think it would not be amiss 
To grow a whole one on the other side 

Of Charon ’s ferry , you forget that his 
Reign is concluded, whatsoe’er betide. 

He won’t be so^erei^*:n more you’\e lost 
your labor, 

For at the best be will be but yoiir neigh- 
bor. 


73 * ‘ However, I knew what to iliuik of it, 
When I beheld you in your jesting wa>, 
Flitting and wliispenng round about tlic 
spit 

Wheie Belial, upon duty for the da\, 
With Fox’s laid’ was hasting William 
Pitt, 

His pupil , 1 knew wliac to think, 1 saj 
Thai fellow even in hell bieeds farthei ills, 
I ’ll have him gagged— ’twas one of his own 
bills.2 


74 **Call Junius!” From the crowd a shadow 
stalk’d, 

And at the name theie was a geueiul 
squeeze, 

So that the vciy ghobts no longer walk’d 

In comfoit, at then own aeiial ease. 

But were all rannn’d, and jamm’d (but tn 
be balk’d, 

As we shall see), and jobticd hands and 
knees. 

Like wind compress’d and pent within a 
bladder. 

Or like a human colic, which is sadder 


1 A reference to the corpulence of Fox 
* A reference to the Treason and Sedition bills «>r 
170SS known os the Pitt and Grenville Aetn 
which alined at restrlctlnff the liberty of the 
press and the liberty of speech 


75 The shadow camera tall, thm, gray-hair’d 

figure, 

That look’d as it had been a shade on 
eartli; 

Quick m itb motions, with an air of \ igor, 

But nought to mark its bi'cednig or its 
birth; 

Now it wax’d little, then again grew 
biggei, 

WTith now an air of gloom, oi savage 
mirth , 

Hilt as you gazed ujioii its icatuies, the} 

Chang^ eveiy instant— lo what, none 
could say. 

76 The inoie intently the ghosts gazed, the less 

Could they distinguish whose the fea- 
tiiies woie:’ 

The Devil himself seem’d jnizrliMl even to 
guess , 

They >aneil like a dieaiii— now heie, now 
theic, 

And se\ernl people swoie fwaii out the 
pi ess, 

Tlie\ knew him peifeelh , and onceoiihl 
sw'eni 

lie was his tathei , upon which unothei 

Was sine he was his nmthei V cousin’s 
biothei 


77 Anothei, that he was a duke, m knight, 

All ointoi, a law^yei, oi a piiest, 

A nabob,*’ a inan-inidwitt*, but the wight 

Mjsteiioiis changed his countenance at 
least 

As oft as they their minds, though in full 
sight 

He sUhkI, the puzzle only was incieascHl , 
The man was a phaiitasniagoiia in 
Himself —he w^as so volatile and thin. 

78 The moment that you had pronounced him 

oue, 

Presto! his face changed, and he was 
another, 

And when that change was baldly wndl 
put on. 

It \uried, till I don’t think Ins own 
mother 

(If he had a mother) would liei son 

Have known, he shifted so fiom one to 
t’other, 

Till guessing fiom a pleasure giew a task. 
At this epistolary ”Iron Mask ” 


* More than flft? pemonii have been suggested as 
the possible authors of the Letters of Junius 
The list Includes Burke, FranclH, Tooke, Wll 
mot, and others The snthorshlp has not yet 
lieen determined 

■'governor of n Tllndii province mnii of great 
wealth 
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7B For sometimes he like Cerberus would 
seem— 

‘‘Three gentlemen at once” * (as sagelj 
says 

Gkiod Mrs Malaprop) ; then you might 
deem 

That he was not even one; now many 
rays 

Were flashing round him , and now a thick 
steam 

Hid him fnim siglit—hke fogs on Lou- 
don days: 

Now Burke, now Tooke, he grew to peo- 
ple’s fancies, 

And certeb* often like Sir Philip Fiauci'- 


‘ * My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and 
tomb.” 

“Repent’st thou not,” said Michael, ‘‘of 
some past 

Exaggeration T somethmg which may 
doom 

Thyself if false, os him if tiueY Thou 
want 

Too bitter— is it not so!— m thy gloom 

Of passion!” — “Passion!” cned the 
phantom dim, 

“I loved my country, and 1 hated bmi 

* ‘ What T have wnlteii, I have written let 
The rest be on his head or mine^” So 


80 I’ve an hypothesis— ’tis quite my own, 

I never let it out till now, for fear 

Of doing people harm about the throne, 

And injumig some minister or peei , 

On whom the stigma might perha|>8 be 
blown , 

It is— my gentle public, lend thine eui ’ 

’Tis, that what Junius we are wont to call 

Was realhf, irtihj, nobody at all. 

81 I don’t see wherefore lettcis should not be 

Written without hands, since we duly 
\iew 

Them written without heads, and lnK)ks 
we see, 

Aie till’d as wtII without the lattci 
too: 

And really till we fix on Kunebody 

For ceitain suie to claim them as hi^ 
due. 

Their author, like the Nigei ’s nioiith, will 
bother 

The world to say if ihere be mouth or 
author. 

82 “And who and what art thou!” the Aich- 

angel said. 

“For that you may consult my title- 
page.”® 

Ke)died this mighty sliadow of a shade 

“ If I have kept my secret half an age, 

I M*arce shall tell it now.”-“CaiiBt thou 
upbraid,” 

Continued Michael, “George Rex, oi 
allege 

Aught further!” Junius answer’d, “You 
had better • 

First adc him for hia answer to my letter: 


<«poke 

Old “Nominis Umbra,” and while speak- 
ing yet. 

Away he melted in celestial smoke 

Tlien Saton said to Michael, “Don’t forget 
To call George Washington, and John 
Home Tooke, 

And Franklin,”— but at this time tlieie 
was heard 

A cry for room, though not a phantom 
stirr’d. 

At length w*ith jostling, elbowing, and the 
aid 

Of cherubim appointed to that post, 

The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 
His way, and look’d as if Ins jouiiiey 
cost 

Some tioublc. When liis burden down he 
laid, 

“What’s this!” cried Michael; “why, 
’tis not a ghost!” 

“1 know it,” quoth the incubus;* “but he 

Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me. 

“Confound the renegado ’ I have sprain ’d 
My left wing, he’s so hea\y, one would 
thmk 

Some of his works about his neck wcie 
chain’d. 

But to the pomt: while hoveung o’ei 
the brink 

Of Skiddaw ( whcie as usual it still ram ’d ) , 
I saw a taper, far below me, wink, 

And stooping, caught this fellow at a 
libel— 

No less on histoiy than the Holy Bible. 

“The former is the devil’s scripture, and 
The latter yours, good Michael : so the 


' Hhcrldan, The RiveU, IV, 2, 298 

• Tho*t?tJB-paRe read Lettera of JuniM, fftat 
\omiHi9 Umbra I,** ® 
nanip 1 See LuctnN Phttiaalla, 1, idu 


affair 

Belongs to all of us, you understand 

1 Roe John 19 22 
•tvll spirit 
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I snatch’d him up just as you see him 
there, 

And brougrht him off for sentence out of 
hand* 

I’ve scarcely been ten minutes in the 
air— 

At least a quarter it can hardly be • 

1 dare say that his wife is still at tea.” 

88 Here Satan said, know this man of old, 

And have expected him for some time 
here; 

A sillier fellow you will scarce behold, 

Or more conceited in his petty sphere* 
But surely it was not worth while to fold 
Such trash below your wing:, Asmodeus 
dear: 

We had the poor wretch safe (without 
being: bored 

With carnage) coming of his own accord 

89 ”Bnt since he’s here, let’s see what he has 

done ” 

**Done*” cued Asmodeus ^'he antici- 
pates 

The very business you are now upon, 

And scnbbleh as if head clerk to the 
Fates 

Who knows to what his ribaldry may niii. 
When such an ass as this, like Balaam ’s, 
pratesf 

”Tiel’s hear,” quoth Michael, ”wbat he 
has to sav 

You know we’re bound to that in everj* 
way ” 

90 Now the baid, glad to got an audience, 

which 

By no means often was his ease below. 
Began to cough, and hawk, and hoin, and 
pitch 

His voice into that awful note of w'<»e 
To all unhappy hearei s within reach 
Of poets when the tide of rhyme ’s m 
flow; 

But stuck fast with his first hexameter.* 
Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir 

91 But ere the spavin’d dactyls could be 

spnrr’d 

Into recitative, in great dismay 
Both chenibiin and seraphim weie lieaid 
To nuinnur loudly through their long 
array, 

And Michael rose ere he could get a wonl 
Of all his founder’d verses under way. 
And cried, ”For Ood’s sake, stop, my 
friend* ’twere best— 

1 See Yffnibcrff. 22 28 

‘Houthev's i VtJHofi of Judgment was written 
In (1nrt\ 11c hexametei measure. See p 409 


Non Di, non 7iofn«ncs^— you know the 
rest.” 

I A general bustle spread throughout the 
throng, 

Which seem’d to hold all verse in de- 
testation ; 

The angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service; and the generation 
Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not 
long 

Before, to profit by a new occasion . 

The monarch, mute till then, exclaim’d, 
” What I what! 

Pye come agamt No more— no more of 
thatl^’ 

The tumult grew; an universal cough 
("onvulsed the skies, as during a debate. 
When Castlereagh has been up long enough 
(Before he was fiist minister of state, 

I mean— the gloves hear now) , some ciieil 
”Off* off*” 

As at a farce, till, grown quite des- 
perate, 

The bard Saint Peter pray’d to interpose 
(Himself an author) only foi his prose 

The \*arlet was not an ill- favor’d knave, 

A good deal like a vulture in the face, 
With a hook nose and a hawk’s eye, which 
gave 

A smart and shar)ier-looking sort of grace 
To his whole aspect, which, though rathci 
grave. 

Was by no means so ugly as his case, 
But that, indeed, was hopeless ns can be, 
Quite a poetic felony ‘‘r/c »c ” * 

Then Michael blew his tiump, and still’d 
the noise 

With «Mic still gicutei, us is yet the mode 
On earth besides, except some griimblnig 
voice, 

Which now and then will make a slight 
iiiioad 

I^pon decoioiis silence, few will twice 
Lift lip their lungs when faiily ov’cr- 
cniw ’d , 

And now the baid could plead his own bad 
cause, 

With all the attitudes of self-applause 

He said (I only give the heads)— he said, 
He meant no harm in SCI ibbhng; ’twas 
Ins wav 

Upon all topics; ’twas, besides, his bread, 

1 neither gods nor men nor hookBellers hnvr 
ffranted to p(»etif to be mediocre — tTomoe, A rn 
PoeHea 372 

*fe1on;r upon hlmeelf, — i t . «alrlile 
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Of which he butter’d both bideh, ’t would 
deJay 

Too ioiiji; the awiembly (he waa pleased to 
dread), 

And take up i other inoie time than a 
day, 

To iiHiiio his woiks— lie would bid cilc a 
few— 

Wat Tylei -~Bhytne» on Blenheim - Water- 
loo 160 

97 He had written jiraisen of a repeide,* 

He had written praises of all kiups whal- 
ever, 

Tie had wntteii foi republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than 
e\ er,- 

For pantibocracy^ he oiut* had cued 
Aloud, a scheme less moral than ’Iwas 
cle\er, 

Then giew a hearty a lit i- jacobin*— 

Had till II ’d his coat— and would lia\e 
t lim'd his skin 


With notes and preface, all that moat 
allures 

The ]>ioub puicliasei , and llicic’s no 
ground 

For fear, for 1 can cIukisc niy own le- 
viewers 

So lei me ha\e the ])n)j)ei diMMinieiils, 

That 1 may add you to my utlier saiiils. ” 

Sal an bow’d, and was silent ^*WelI, if 
you. 

With amiable modesty, deed me 

My uffei, what says Michael Y There are 
few 

Whose uieiuoiis could ho leudei’d more 
d]\ luc 

Mine IS a pen of all woik, not so new 

As it Dias once, but 1 would make you 
slune 

Like youi oun tiiiin])et Bv the wav, my 
own 

Has more of hi ass in it, and is as well 
blown. 


98 He had sung against all battles, and again^®^ 
In their high piaise and gloiy, ho had 
call’d 

Rc\ lowing ‘Mhc uiigontlc ciafl,” ' and 
then 

Become Iwise a critic as e’er crawl M— 

Fed, paid, and iiampei ’d the very men 
By whom his nnise and nioials had been 
maul’d • 

He had wntteii much blank Dorse, and 
blanker pioso, 

And inoie of both than aiiylhidy knows 


“Blit talking about tnnnpets. here’s my 
Twion ^ * 

Noiv you shall judge all ]Ks»ple, >es, 
you shall 

Judge wMth iiiv judgiiient. and by my de(*i- 
Bion 

Be guided who shall eniei heaion oi tall. 

I scdtlc all these things by inhiition. 

Times piesent, past, to come, heaven, 
hell, and all. 

Like King Alphonso* Wlion T thus see 
double, 

1 SUM* the Deity some worlds of tiouble ” 


99 He had written WcsJoa *s hfo — heic iiiiii- 
nig round 

To Satan, “Sii, I’m londy to wiilo 
youiN, 

In two octavo \olumcs, nicely bound, 


102 Ho ceasod. and diow forth an MR ; and no 
i’eisuasion on tlio pait oi deiils, saints, 
Oi angels, now could stoj» the toiieiit, so 
He lend the fiist thiee linos of the eon- 
tents, 


^Onc of SouthPV's early poems la entitled 7if- 
acrintion Jf»r the 4por#meaf m Chri>titow 
CoMtlr, vrhrn Hrmt/ Martin, the Reguidc, 
^kttH rmitriHoned Thtrtu )carH 
•In Wat Tnler, written In 1704, JUmthev e\ 
pr 4 *HmHl htning m)iitillcan Ideas In The Poftn 
ritgrifnavr to Waterloo, written In IK 16 he 
rejoiced oier the downfall of the hrontli Ite 
publlt _ , 

•The name alDen to a «irhenie for an local com 
mnnlty which Sonthev, Coleridge, and othcralUO 
planned In 17114 to cqtabllah In \men<a It 
waa perfectly moral. ^ 

•One oppoaed to democratic, or reyolntionarj, 
DiinclDlea 



making Hee Dekker's The HhoemaAer'n Hoh 
a Pleanant Corned v of the Gentle Craft 

•Rnnthev became a regular contributor to Tha 
Quarterl/f Reiieu In 1809 


Blit at the fourth, the whole spintiinl show 
Had Danish ’d, with Daiietv of seenis, 

Ambroaial and «ulphurcoiis, as they 
sprang. 

Like lightning, otf finm his “melodious 
twang ’’** 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell * 

The angels stopp’d their ears and plied 
their pinions; 

• TTIa A VMon of JudgmenU Bee p. 400. 

>*'Klng Alphonao, apeaklng of the Ptolomean 
ayatera, aa14 that had be been innanlted at the 
creation of the world, be would have spared 
the Maker qome ahimrdltlpR * — Bviqin 

'John Aubrey (102(1-07), UieorlkMirn T pan 
1 (irioN« SuhjertH (1RR7). 81 The passage In 
which the expreuHlon neenm ia quoted In 
Bcott's The Antiquarg, ch 0. 
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The devils rail howling, deafen’d, down to 
hell; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for then own 
dominions 

(Fur ’iis not yet decided where they d\iell, 
And I leave every man to his opmions) , 
Michael took refuge m his trump— but, lu * 
His teeth were set on edge, he could not 
blow! 

104 Saint Peter, who has hitherto been known 
For an impetuous saint, upiaised his 
keys, 

And at the filth lino knock’d the pf>et 
down , 

Who fell like Phaeton, but moic at ease. 
Into hiR lake, foi there he did not drown , 
A different web being by the Destinies 
Woven for the Laureate’s final wreath, 
whene’er 

Reform &hall happen eithei heie oi theie 


And the myrtle and ivy> of sweet two-and- 
twen^ 

Are worth all your laurels, though ever so 
plenty. 

^ What are garlands and ciowns to the brow 
that 18 wnnkled ? 

’Tis but as a dead-flower with May-dew 
bespnnkled 

Then away with all sucii 11*001 tlie head 
that IS hoary ! 

What eaie I for the wi'eaths that can only 
give gloiy* » 

Oh Fame if T e’er took deliglit in thy 
praises, 

’Twas less foi the sake of thy high- 
sminding phrases, 

Than to see tlie bright e^es of the deai one 
discover, 

She thought that I was not uiiwoitliy to 
love her. 


105 TTe fli*Rt sank to the bottom— hke his works. 

But soon rose to the surface— hke him- 
self; 

For all corrupted (lungs nie buo> ’d like 
corks. 

By their own rottenness light as an elf, 

Or wisp that flits o’er a nioiass he links, 

It may be, still, hke dull bcMiks on n 
shelf. 

In his own den, to scrawl some ‘'Life” or 
“Vision,” 

As Welbom says— “the deni turn’d pie- 
cisian ’ ’ ^ 

106 As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 

Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 

Which kept my optics free from all delu- 
sion. 

And show’d me w*bat 1 111 my tuni have 
shown; 

All I saw farther, in the last confusion, 

Was, that King George shpp’d into 
heaven for one ; 

^Viid w'hen the tumult dwindled to a calm, 

T left him practicing the hundredth psalm 

STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD 

BETWEEN FLORENCE AND PISA 
IHtl 1880 


Thi*rv chiefly 1 suugld tlioc, thtne uiil> I 
found thee. 

Her glance was the liest of the in>s that 
sun ound thee. 

When it spaikled o’ei aught that was 
bnght in my storv, 

I knew It was love, and I fell it uas glory 

ON THIS DAT I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
1884 1884 

’Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 

^ Since otheis it hath ceased to e 
Vet, though I cannot be belo^ed, 

Still let me love ! 

5 My days are in the yellow leaf 

The flowers and fruits of love aie gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the gnef 
Are mine alone ' 

’The fire that on my bosom pr^ 

Is lone as some volcanic isle , 

No torch IS kindled at its blaze— 

^ A f uncial pile. 

Tlie hope, the feai , the jealous care, 

The exalted portiou of the pain 
* And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 


Oh, talk not to me of a name great in 
story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our 
glory; 



But ’tis not (kfis— and ’iis not here— 

Sneh thoughts should shake my soul, nor 
now, 

’The myrtle a aymbol of lov<', the Ivy. of 
conataacy In frlendalilp 
• See Machetn, V, 2, 22 
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Where gloi^ decks the hei-o's bier, 

Or binds his 1l>row. 

The bword, the banner, and the held, 

Oiory and Greece, ai'ound me see ! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield,^ 

Was not moie free. 

25 Awake! (not Greece— she is awake!) 

Awake, my spirit * Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tiackh its paicnt lake,- 
And then strike home I 

Tiead those reMving passions down, 

Un woi thy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the snulo or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou I'egrett’st thy youth, why live? 

The land of honorable death 
25 Is here up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath * 

Seek out— lebs often sought than found— 
A soldier’s gra\e, foi thee Ihe best. 
Then look around, and choose thy giound, 
^5 And take thy rest 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
(1792-1822) 

QUEEN MAB 
1812 isia 

From SECTlo^ II 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild ocean ’s echoing bhoie, 

And thou hast lingeicd Iheie, 

L' ntil the sun ’s bi oad oi b 
Seemed lesting on the buinislied wa\e. 
Thou must ha^c mniked the lines 
Of purple gold that motionless 
Hung o’ei the sinkuig sphcie. 

Thou iiiiist ha\e marked the billowy 
clouds, 

^5 Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

To>^ei mg like locks of jet 
flow lied with a diamond wi'eath. 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun’s highest point 
^5 Peeps like a star o ’er ocean ’s western edge. 

When those far clouds of feaiheiy gold. 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea ; 

^The killed or wounded Spartan was corrled 
from the battle-Seld on hlH shield. 

■ Byron'fl mother wan a ileicendant of .TamoH I ; 
hlfl father traced his ancestry 1o heioen ot the 
time of the Norman Conqueot 


Then has thy fancy soaied above the earth, 
25 And furled its weaned wmg 
Withm the Fairy’s fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleammg m yon flood of light, 

Nor the featheiy curtains 
25 Stretchmg o ’ei the sun ’s bi ight CDiich, 

Nor the burnished ocean-waves 
Pn\mg that goigeous dome. 

So fair, so wondeiful a sight 
As Mab’s ethereal palace could affoid 
55 Yet likest evening’s vault, that fnoiy Hall! 
As llen\en, low lestmg on the wu\e, it 
spiead 

Its fiooiH of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 

Its fertile golden islands 
55 Floatmg on a sihei sea, 

Whilst smis their mingling beamings darted 
Through clouds of circumambient darkness, 
And peaily battlements aiound 
IjiMiked o’er the immense of Heaxen 

^5 The magic car no longei moved. 

The Fuiiy and the Spiiit 
Entered the Hall of Spells 
Those golden clouds 
That Hilled in glitteiing billows 
45 Beneath the azuie canopy 

With the ethereal footsteps trembled not , 
The light and eiimson niists. 
Floating to stiains of thnlhug niclodx 
Thiough that uneailhly dwelling. 

55 Yielded to exeiy nioxeinent of the will, 
Upon their passive swell the Spirit leaned. 
And, for the vaiiwl bliss that piessed 
ai'ound, 

Used not the glorious piixilege 
Of xnitue and of xvi«*dom 

55 ‘ ‘ Spirit ^ ” the Fairy said. 

And pointed to the goigeous dome, 

* ‘ This IS a wondrous sight 
And mocks all human gi'andeur. 

But, were it virtue’s only meed to dwell 
55 In a celestial palace, all lesigned 
To pleasuiable impulses, miinuied 
Within the piison of itscll, the xvill 
Of changeless Natuie would be unfulfilled 
Leain to make 011161*8 happy. Spirit, come ! 
55 This is thine high reward '—the past shall 
lise; 

Thou shalt behold the present ; I will teach 
The secrets of the future.” 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Appioached the overhanging battlement.— 
75 Below lay •^ti’etcbcd the universe ’ 
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There, iar as the remotest line 
That boundb imagination ’s fliglit, 
Countlebs and unending orbb 
In mazy motion internungled, ^ 

Yet still fulfilled iminutably 
Eternal Nature’s law 
Above, below, aiound, 

The nrrling systems toiiiied 
A wilderness of harmony, 

60 Each with undeviating aim, 

In eloquent silence, tlnough the depths of ‘ 
space 

Pursued its wondrous way. 

There was a little light 
Thai twinkled in the misty distance : 

None but a spirit’s eye, 

Miglit ken that rolling orb ; 

None but a spirit’s eye 
And in no other place 
Blit that celestial dwelling, might behold 
00 Each action of this earth’s inhabitants 
But matter, space, and time 
In those aei lal mansions cease to act , 

And a 11-pi evading wisdom, wlieii it leaps 
The hdnest of its excellence, o’eibounds 
06 Those obstacles of which an earthly soul 
Fears to attempt the conquest 

Tlie Fairy pointed to the earth. 

The Spint’s intellectual eye 
Its kindred beings recognized. 

100 The tliionging thousands, to a passing 
view, 

Seemed like an ant-hill’s citizens 
How wondeifuP that even 
The fiassions, prejudices, iiitei ests. 
That siiay the meanest being— tlie weak 
touch 

105 Tliat moves the finest nerve. 

And m one human brain 
Cdiiscs the faintest thought, bccoincs n 
link 

In the great chain of Nature ^ 


Spirit! ten thousand years 
Ha\e scarcely jiassed awa\. 

Since, in the waste where now the su>huc 
di inks 

186 His enemy's blood, and, aping Europe’s 
sons, 

Wakes the unholy song of war. 
Arose a stately city, 

Metropolis of the western continent 
There, now, the mossy column-stone, 

180 Indented by Time’s unrelaxing grasp, 
Which once appeared to brave 


All, save its country’s rum,— 

Thei-e the wide foiest scene, 

Kude in the uncultivated loveliness 
186 Of gardens long run wild,— 

Seeiub, to the unwilling bojounioi, wiiubc 
steps 

Chance m that desert has delayed, 

Thus to have blood since earth was what 
it is. 

Yet once it was the busiest haunt, 

200 Whithei, as to a common centre, flocked 
Straugei's, and ships, and mcrcliaii- 
dise 

Once peace and freedom blessed 
The cultivated plain ; 

But wealth, that curse of man, 

206 Blighted the bud of its prospeiity • 

Viitue and vMsdoin, tiutli and libeity, 
Fled, to return not, until man shall know 
That tliey alone can giv^e the bliss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
818 Its kindred with eteniity 

“There’s not one atom of yon earth 
But once wa«* living man, 

Nor the ninnitcst dn>p of ram. 

That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 

816 But flowed in human veins. 

And fioni the binning plains 
Where Libyan nnnisteis yell, 

Fioin the most gloomy glens 
Of Greenland’s sunless chine, 

820 To wlieie the golden fields 

Of feitile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 

Thou canst not find one sjiot 
Whereon no city stood 

226 ^^How strange is human ]>iide’ 

I tell thee that thobe living things. 

To whom the fragile blade of glass, 

That spnngeth in the mom 
And perisheth ere noon, 

Is an unbounded world ; 

I tell thee that those viewless beings, 
Wlir>se niansion is the smallest paiticle 
Of the impassiv^e atmosphere. 

Think, feel, and liv*e like man : 

886 That their affections and antipathies. 
Like Ins, produce the lav> s 
Huling their moral state; 

And the minutest throb 
That through their frame diffuses 
8<o qTie sliarhtest, faintest motion. 

Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orbs.” 
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From Section V 

Hence ooniineree sprinp*, the venal inter- 
cl'au^e 

01 all tlial human ait or Nature yield, 
Winch wealth Hliouid purcliase not, but 
want demand, 

And natiiial kindncsn hasten to supply 
From the full fountain of its hnumlle<!s 
lo^e, 

Forever stifled, drained, and tainted now. 
(*oimnerce* beneath whose poisoii-bi eath- 
111^ shade 

No solitaiy xiilue dares to spring, 

But poverty and wealth with equal hand 
Scattci then wilhcinn* ciiis(*s, «ind un- 
fold 

The doors of premaluio and violent death 
To ]ii*nng i amine anil tnll-feil disease. 

To all that shaies the lot ot human lilc, 
Which, poisoned body and soul, scaice 
drags the chain 

That lenatliens as it *»(»cs and clanks be- 
hind 

* ^ (''oininei ce has si>t the mai k of selfishness, 
The si)L;net ot its all-enslaMiitui powei 
r]>on a shining oie, and called it gold 
Hct'oie xxhosc imaac how the vulgai 
gieat. 

The xainly iich, the iniseiable proud, 

Tlie mob of peasants, nobles, piiests, and 
kings, 

And with blind teelmgs lexeicnce the 
poxxei 

That grinds them to the dust ot niiseiy 
Hut in the temple of their hneling hearts 
(lold IS a In ing god, and rules in scorn 
All eaithly things but viitne 

Since tyrants, by the sale of hnmnii life, 
Heap hiMiiies to then sensualism, and 
fame 

To their wido-wastiiig and insatiate piide. 
Success has sanctioned to a cteduloiis woild 
The luiii, the disgiace, the \\oe of wai 
Ifis hosts of blind and uniesistmg dupes 
The despot numbeis, flora his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves at 
will, 

E\eii ns the slaves by force or famine 
driven, 

Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal drudgery;— 

P Haidened to hope, insensible to fear. 
Scarce living pulleys of a dead machine, 
Mere wheels of work and articles of trade. 
That grace the pioud and noisy pomp of 
wealth ! 


^^The haimoiiy and happiness of man 
Yields to the wealth ui nations , that whudi 
lifts 

Ills natuie to tlie heaven ot its piide, 
is baiteied for the poison of his soul , 

The weight that drags to earth his toweiing 
hopies, 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish gain, 
Withering all passion but of slavish tear, 
Extinguishing all fiee and generous love 
Ot enteipiise and dating, even the }mlso 
That fancy kindles in the beating lieait 
To mingle with sensation, it destio^s,— 
Tjcaves nothing but the soidid lust of self, 
The gro\ oiling hope of iideiest and gold, 
Unqualified, unmiiigled, uniedeemed 
Even by hypocrisy. 

And statesmen boast 

Of wealth! The woidv eloquence, that 
lives 

After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison ol a nation V woe. 

Can turn tlie woisliip of the seixilo mob 
To their corrupt and glaring idol, fame. 
Fiom xiitue, tiampled by its iron tread, 
Although its daxzhng ])edestal be laised 
Amid the hoiiois of a hmb-stiewn field. 
With desolated dxvelhngs smoking round 
The man of eaMJ, who, by his waiin fiieside, 
To deeds of ciiantable intei course. 

And b,ne fulfilnient of the common laws 
Of dwenev and [irejudice, confines 
The stniggling nature of his human heart. 
Is duped b> then cold soplnstiT* he sheds 
A ])assmg tear perchance upon the wieck 
Of euitlily peace, when neai his dwelling’s 
dooi 

The frightful waxes aie din en,— when his 
son 

Is miirdeied by the t.Mant, or leligion 
Diives Ins wife i axing mad But the poor 
man, 

^ Whose hie is misei'y, and fear, and care; 
Whom the mom xxakens but to fmitless 
toil, 

Who exer heais Ins famished offspiing’s 
scueam, 

Wlinin then i»ale mothei ’s uncomplaining 
gaze 

Forox’er meets, and the pioud nch man’s 
eye 

Finslnng command, and the heart-bieaking 
scene 

120 Qf tiiousands like liimself he little heeds 
The rhetoiic of tyianny , his hate 
Is quenchless as his wrongs, he laughs to 
scorn 

The vain and bitter mockery of words, 
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Feeling the horror of the tyrant ’s deedb, 

And unrestrained but the arm of poweri 
That knows and dreads his enmity. 

^^The iron rod of penury still compels 
Her wretched slaves to bow the knee to 
wealth, 

And poison, with unprofitable toil, 

1*® A life too void of solace to confirm 

The very chains that bind him to Ins doom 
Natuie, impartial in munificence, 
lias gifted man with all-snbdning will 
Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 

Lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 

That, weak from bondage, tremble as they 
tread. 

How many a rustic Milton has passed by. 
Stifling the speechless longings of his 

heart, 213 

In unremitting dnidgery and care ! 

How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 
His energies, no longer tameless then. 

To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail * 

How many a Newton, to whose passne ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem infliiity 220 
145 'W’ere only specks of tinsel, fixed in Heaven 
To light the midnights of his natne town * 

*'Tet every heart contains peifectionV 
genn*^ 

The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

That evei fnun the stores of reason diew 
^®® Science and tnilh, and viitne’s dreadless 22'» 
tone, 

Were but a weak and inexiienenccd bov, 
Proud, sensual, nn impassioned, iiniinbucHi 
With pure desire and universal lo\o. 
Compared to that high being, of ehmdlcss 
hi am, 

Untainted passion, elevated will. 

Which Death (who even would linger long 
in awe 

Within his noble presence, and benenlli 
His changeless eyebeam) might alone sub- 
due 

Him, every slave now diagging through 
the filth 

1®® Of some corrupted city his sad life. 

Pining with famine, swoln with luxtny, 
Blnnting the keenness of his spiritual 
sense 

With narrow schemings and nnwortliy 
cares, 

Or madly rushing througli all ^^olent 
crime, 

1®® To move the deep stagnation of his soul,— 
Might imitate and equal, 

iflee Godwin's i4fi Enquiry Conrerniup P&liiioat 
Jukfirr, 1 1 (p 2iab,aRff ) 


But mean lust 

Has bound its ehains so tight about the 
earth, 

That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal: gold or fame will surely reach 
The price prefixed by Selfishness, to all 
But him of lesolute and unchanging 
will ; 

^Vllom, noi the plaudits of a servile crowd, 
Nor the Mle joys of Inintmg luxury, 

(\iii bribe lo yield his cle\nled soul 
To T>ranny 01 Falsehood, though they 
wield 

With blood-red hand the 8ec])tre of the 
world. 


There is a nobler glory, winch survives 
Until our being fades and, solacing 
All luuiian caie, acconipanies its change, 
Deseitb not Mitne in the dungeon’s gloom, 
And, 111 the ])iecincls of the palace, guides 
Its tootsteps thioiigh that lalivnnth of 
Cl line; 

Tinbnes his lineament b with dninitlessness, 
E\eii when, fiom Powei ’s avenging hand, 
he takcb 

Its sweetest, last, and noblest title— death , 
—The eonseioiisness of good, which neithei 
gold, 

Nor boidid fame, 1101 hofie of heavenly 
bliss 

Can iMirchase, but u life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, qiicnchless desire 
Of nnnersal happiness, the heait 
That beats with it m unison, the brain 
Whose c\ei wakeful wisdom toils to 
change 

Iteasuu’s iich stores foi itb ciciual weal 


^'But hoaiT-heaclcd Bclfisliness has felt 
Its death-blow, and is totteiing lo the 
g^a^e: 

A bnghtci morn awaits the human day, 
When e\eiy transfer of eaith’s natninl 
Rifts 

Sliall be a commerce of good words and 
works; 

When poverty and wealth, the tliiist of 
fame, 

The fear of mfamj^, disease and woe. 
War with its million horrors, and fierce 
hell 

Shall live bnt in the memoij of Time, 
Who, like a penitent libertine, sliall start, 
Look back, and shudder at his younger 
years ” 
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SlBCTlON VIII 

'^Tiie present and the past thou bast 
beheld: 

It was a desolate sight Now, Spirit, 
Icam 

The becrets ol‘ the luiure.— Time! 
Unfold the brooding pinion of thy gloom. 
^ Render thou up thy half-de\*our^ babe«*. 
And from the cradles of eternity, 

Wlicic nullions he lulled to their poi tinned 
sleep 

By the deep niui muring stream of passing 
things, 

Tear thou that gloomy sliioiid — Spiiit, 
behold 

10 Thy glonous destiny*’* 

Joy to the Spiiit came 
Through the wide rent in Tune’s eternal 
\eil, 

Hope was seen beaming thiough tlie mists 
of feai 

Eaith was no lunger Hell, 
ly)\e, freedom, health, had 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its pi line. 
And all its pulses beat 
Symplionious to the planetaiy spheres:^ 
Tlien dulcet musie swelled 
20 Concordant with the hfe-stnngs of the 
soul; 

It throbbed m sweet and languid beatiims 
there. 

Catching new life from transitoiy death,— 
Like the vague sighiugs of a wind at e^en. 
That w’nkcs the wavelets of the slumbenim 
sea 

26 And dies on the ei eat ion of its breath. 
And sinks and uses, fails and swells bv 
fits 

Was the piiie stream of feeling 
That sprung from these sweet notes. 
And o’ei the Spiiit’s huinnn sMnpatliies 
80 With mild and gentle motion calmly 
flowed 

Joy to the Spirit came,— 

Such joy as when a lovei sees 
The chosen of liis soul m happmess, 

And wutnesses her peace 
86 Whoso woe to him weie bitterer than death. 
Sees her uufaded cheek 
Glow mantling in first luxury of health. 
Thrills with her lovely eyes, 

Which like two stars amid the heaving 
main 

^ Sparkle through liquid bliss. 

1 The ancients belioved that the movement of the 
celestial sphereR produccMl mniric 


Then in her trinmph spoke the Faiiy 
Queen : 

will not call the ghost of ages gone 
To unfold the frightful secrets of its lore; 

The present now is past, 

And those events that desolate the earth 
Have faded from the memory of Time, 
Who dares not give reality to that 
Whose bemg 1 annul. To me is given 
The W'onders of the human world to keep, 
Space, matter, time, and mind. Futurity 
ExpuhCb now its treasure ; let the sight 
Renew and st lengthen all thy failing hope. 
O human Spirit ! spur thee to the goal 
Wheie \iitue fixes univerbal peace, 

^6 And ’midst the ebb and flow of human 
thmgs. 

Show' somewhat stable, bomewhat certain 
still, 

A liglitliouhc o’er the wild of dreary wa\es. 

‘*The habitable eailli ib full of bliss, 
Tliose wastes of fiozeii billows that were 
liurled 

By e\ei lasting buow'slonns louud the 
poles. 

Where mattei daied not >egetate or live, 
But ceaseless fiosi icminl the vast solitude 
Bound itb bioad zone ot stillness, are un- 
, loosetl , 

And iiagiant zephyis tlieie from spicy 

IblOs 

Ruffle the placid o(*ean-dep]), tliat rolls 
Jth bioad, bright suigps to the sloping 
sand, 

Wliobe loar is wakened into echomgs sweet 
To null nail thiough the liea\eu-bieathuig 
gitives 

And nieliHlire witli man’s blest nature 
there. 

70 Those descils ol immeasurable sand. 
Whose age-collecletl ten din scAn*e allowed 
A bud to inc, a blade of glass to spnng, 
Where the shiill chirp ol the gieeii lizard’s 
lo\e 

Bioke on the snltiy silentness alone, 

78 Now' teem with countless rills and sliady 
woods, 

Coinfields and pasiuiTK and white cot- 
tages. 

And where the startled wilderness beheld 
A savage conqueror stained in kmdred 
blood, 

A tigress satmg with the flesh of lambs 
The unnatural famine of her toothless 
cubs, 

Whilst shouts and bowlings throngfa the 
desert rang. 
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Sloping and smooth the daisy-spangled 
lawn, 

OfTei ing hW(*et iiimiHe to the buniibe, smiles 
To see a babe before his mother’s door, 
Sharmg his morning’s meal 
With the green and golden basilisk' 

That comes to lick his feet. 


And Autumn proudly bears her matron 
grace, 

Kindlmg a flush on the fair cheek of 
Spring, 

Whose \irgm bloom beneath the ruddy 
fruit 

Reflects its tint, and blushes into love. 


ISO 


Those trackless deeps, where many a 
weary sail 

Has seen above the illimitable plain, 

90 Morning on night, and night on morning 
nse, 

Whilst still no land to greet the wanderer 
spread 

Its shadowy mountains on the siin-bnght 
sea, 

Where the loud roarings of the tempest- 
waves 

So long lia\ e mingled with the gusty wind 
In iiielaneholy lonelmess, and si^epi 
The desert of those oee'an solitudes 
Rut vocal to the sea-bird ’b harrowing 
shnek, 

The bellowmg monster, and the rushing 
storm. 

Now to the sweet and many-mingling 
sounds 

Of kindliest human impulses respond 
Those lonely lealms biiglit gaiden-isles 
begem, 

With lightsome clouds mid shining seas 
between, 

And fertile valleys, lesonant wnh bliss. 
Whilst green woods o\ei canopy the wa\e, 

105 '^^ich hke a toil-woni laborer leaps to 
shore, 

To meet the kisses of the flow’rels theie 

All ihmgs are recreated, and the flame 
Of consentaneoub- love uisiuies all lite 
The fertile bosom of the earth gnes 
suck 

110 To mynads, who still grow beneath her 
care, 

Rewaiding her with their puie perfectness 
The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 
Her viitues, and diffuse them all abroad 
Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere. 

110 Glows in the fruits, and mantles on the 
stream • 

No storms deform the beaming brow of 
Heaven, 

Nor scatter in the freshness of its pride 
The foliage of the ever-verdant trees; 

But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair, 

1 A fabuloiH Rerpent, or lliard, whose breath or 
look WHB fatal 
■ harmonlons 


The lion now forgetb to thirst for blood • 

126 There might you see him sporting in the 
sun 

Reside the dreadless kid,^ his claws are 
sheathed, 

His teeth are harmless, custom’s force has 
made 

Ills natuie as the nature of a lamb 
Inke passion’s fruit, Ihc nightshade’s 
tempting bane 

Poisons no more the pleasure it bestows’ 
All bitterness is past, the cup of ^oy 
Vnmmgled mantles to the goblet’s brim,**' 
And courts the thirsty lips it fled before. 

^'Rut chief, ambiguous man, he that can 
know 

^3'* More misery, and dream more joy than all ; 
AYliose keen sensations tin ill within bis 
breast 

To iiiiDgle with a loftier instinct there, 
landing Iheir power to pleasure and to 
pain, 

Yet raising, sharpening, and refining each; 

140 Wh<» stands amid the ever-varying world, 
The burthen or the glory of the earth ; 

He chief perceives the diange, his being 
notes 

The giadual renovation, and defines 
Each movement of its progress on his 
mind. 

145 <«Man, where the gloom of the long polar 
night 

Lowers o’ei the snow-clnd roc’ks and 
frozen soil. 

Where scarce the haidiest heib that braves 
the frost 

Rasks in the moonlight ’s ineffectual glow, 
Shiauk witli the plants, and darkened with 
the night , 

1®® Ills chilled and narrow energies, his heart, 
Insensible to courage, truth, or love, 

His stunted stature and imbecile frame, 
Marked him for some abortion of the earth, 
Fit compeer of the bears that roamed 
around, 

166 Whose habits and enjoyments were his 
own; 

1 geefMlaJkk 11 Ml. • Flee Paaliiit, 28 5. 
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. His life a i'evei'ibh dream of stagnant woe, 
Whose lueagie wants, but soauti^ fulfilled, 
Apprised him ever of the joyless length 
Which his short being’s wietchedness had 
reached, 

Hib death a pang which laminc, cold and 
toil 

Long on the mind, whilst yet the vital 
spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had brought 
All was inilicted heie that Earth’s revenge 
C/Ould wreak on the infringers oi her law; 
One curse alone was spared^the name 
of Ood. 

^^Nor where the tiopics bound the realms 
of day 

With a broad belt of mingling cloud and 
fiaiiie, 

Where blue mists through the unmoving 
atniospheie 

Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 
170 ITnnatural vegetation, wheie tlie land 
Teemed with all earthquake, tempest and 
disease, 

Was man a nobler being , slavery 
Had crushed him to his countiy’s blood- 
stained dust , 

Or he was bartered for the fame of power, 
175 Which, all internal impulses destroying, 
l^akes human will an aitiele of trade, 

Or he was changed with Christians for 
their gold. 

And dragged to distant isles, where to the 
sound 

Of the flesh-mangling scourge, he does the 
work 

180 Of all-polluting luxury and wealth. 

Which doubly visits on the tyrants’ heads 
The long-proti acted fulness of their woe, 
Or he was led to legal butchery. 

To turn to worms beneath that burning 
sun, 

185 Where kings first leagued against the rights 
of men, 

And priests first tiaded with the name of 

Ood.^ 

^'Evea where tlic milder zone afforded 
man 

A seeming sheltei, yet contagion tlieie. 
Blighting his being with unnumbered ills, 
^0 Spread like a quenchless fire; nor tnith 
till late 

Availed to arrest its progress, or create 
That peace which first in bloodless victory 
waved 

In Africa, the eonree of the British slave trade 


Her snowy staudai'd o’er this favored 
chnie : 

Theiie man was long the tiam-bearer of 
slaies, 

195 xhe mimic of sui rounding misery, 

The jackal of ambition ’s hon-rage, 

The bloodhound of religion ’s hungry zeal. 

Here now the human being stands adorn- 
ing 

This lovehest earth with taintless body 
and mind , 

Blessed from bis birth with all bland im- 
pulses, 

Winch gently m his noble bosom wake 
All kindly passions and all pure desires 
Him, still from hope to hope the bliss 
pursuing 

Which from the exhaustless lore of human 
weal 

205 Dawns on the virtuous mmd, the thoughts 
that nse 

In time-deslioying infiniteness, gift 
With self-enshrined eternity, that mucks 
The unprevailmg hoanness of age; 

And man, once fieetmg o’er the transient 
scene 

210 Swift as an unremeuibered \asion, stands 
Tinmoiial upon earth no longer now 
He slays the lamb that looks him in the 
lace, 

And horribly deiours Ins mangled fiesli. 
Which, still avenging Natuie’s broken 
law, 

275 Kindled all putiid Immuis in his frame, 
All pvd pas'^ions, and all lam belief. 
Hatred, despair, and loathing m his mmd. 
The germs of miscn, death, disease, and 
crime 

No longer now the wung^ habitants, 

220 That in the woods their sweet Ines sing 
away. 

Flee fnmi the foiin of man, but gather 
round. 

And pi line then sunny fealheis on flic 
hands 

Which little cliildieii stieteli m fnendly 
spot t 

Towaids th^ di endless partneis of their 
play * 

225 All things are loid of temir lifiin has 

lost 

His terrible pi'erogative, and stands 
An equal amidst equals* happiness 
And seienee dawn, though late, upon the 
eai th , 

Peace cheers the mind, health renovates 

' the f rapie ; 

250 Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, 
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Reasou and punsioii ceabe to cuoibat theie, 

Whilst each uiiieltered o’er the earth ex- 
tend 

Their all-bubduiug eiieigies, and wield 

The soeptie of a vast dominion there; 

2S5 Whilst every 8hax>e and mode of matter 
lends 

Its toiee to the oiimipotenoe of mind. 

Which from its daik mme drags the gem 
of truth 

To decorate its ])aradisc of peace ” 

MUTABILITY 
1815 1810 

AVe are as clouds that veil the midnight 
moon , 

How lestlessly they speetl, and eleiiiu, 
and quiver, 

Streakmg the darkness ladiantly yet 
soon 

Night closes lound, and they aie lost 
forever 

^ Or like forgotten 1yie«:, whose dissonant 
strings 

Give vaiioiis i espouse to cadi \ni’viii” 
blast, 

To whose fiail fiame no second motion 
bnngs 

One mood or modulation like the last 

We rest— a dream has power to poison 
sleep. 

We nse— one wandeiing thought pol- 
lutes the day. 

We feel, concene oi iens<m, lainsh m 
weep, 

Embrace fond woe, oi cast oui caies 
away 

It IS the same ’—For, be it joy or sorrow, 
Tlie path of its depaitme still is free 

Man’s yesteiday may ne’er lie like his 
morrow ; ' 

Nought niav enduio hut ^rutobiliiy 
TO 1 

1815 ^816 

Ob* tlieic arc spirits of the air, 

And genii of the evenmg breeze, 

And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees*— 
** Such lovely ministers to meet 

Oft hast thou turned from men thy lonely 
feet. 

> This poem Is thought to be addreRRed to Shd- 
lev’B own spirit, nithonan Mfr HhollPT RtateR 
thni ft fs Bddro'oMod to roinridare 


With mountam winds, and babbling 
springs, 

And moonlight seas, that are the voice 
Of these inexplicable things. 

Thou didst hold commune, and reioicc 
When they did answer thee; but they 
Cast, like a worthless boon, thy love away. 

And thou hast sought in starry eyes 
Beams that were never meant for thine. 
Another’s wealth:— tame sacnfice 
To a fond faith! still dost thou pme? 
Still dost thou hope that greeting hands. 
Voice, looks, or bps, may answer thy 
demands? 

Ah ! whei'cfoio didst thou build thine hoi>e 
On the false earth’s inconstancy? 

Did thine own mind aifoid no scope 
Of love, or moving thoughts to thee, 
That natural scenes or human smiles 
Could steal the power to wind thee in then 
wiles? 

Yes all the faithless smiles aie fled 
AVhose falsehood left thee broki*n- 
heartod; 

The gloiy of the moon is dead , 

Night’s ahosts and di earns hine now 
departed , 

Thine own soul still is tine to thee, 

*** Blit changed to a foul fiend through miseiy 

This fiend, wdiose ghastly piesencc c\ei 
Beside thee like thy shadow hangs, 
Dieain not to chase,— the mad endeavoi 
AVould M'oume tliet* t«» seveiei paims 
3’» Be as thou art Tliy settled late, 

Dark as it is, all change w'oiild aggia\ate 

TO WORDSWORTH 
1815 1816 

Poet of Natnie, thou hast wept to know 
That things depai't which nevei may ie- 
tiim : 

('hildhood and >oulh, fnendship and lo\e’s 
fii'ht g1uv\. 

Hn\e fled like sweet dienins, IcnMiig thee 
to mourn 

5 These common woes I feel One loss m 
mine 

Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore 
Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did 
shine 

On some frail bark in winter’s midnight 
roar: 

Thou hast like to a rock-bnilt refuge stood 
Above the blind and battling multitude 
In honored poverty thy voice did weave 
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Songs eoiiSerate to tiutli ajid iibeity,— 
Darting these, Uiou leavest me to gne^e. 
Thus having been, lhat thou shouldst cease 
to lie 

FEELINGS OF A REPUBLICAN ON THE 
FALL OF BONAPARTE 
iSiJ 1816 

T hated thee, fallen lyinnt* T did groan 
To think lhat a most unambitious slave. 
Like thou, shouldst dance and revel on the 
grave 

Of Liberty Thou iniglitst have built tliv 
thiune 

^ Wheie it had stood eieii iiom thou didst 
prefer 

A fiail and bloodv pomp winch Time bus 
swe])t 

111 fiaginents toMiiuK 4ibli\ioii Mn>^*^actc 
For this I prayed, would on thy sleep have 
crept, 

Tieason and Slav pit. Rapine, Feai. and 
Lust, 

And stifled thee, their niinistei I knov\ 
Too late, since thou and Fiance are in the 
dust, 

That Viitue owns a nioic eieinal foe 
Thou Force oi Finnd old Custom, legal 
Criine, 

And bloody Faith the foulest hirtli of Time 

ALASTORi 

oil 

Tnr Spirit or Sotjtudf 
1815 1816 

Earth, Oeean, An , beloved brotherhood ’ 

If oiii gioal Motliei" has imbued inv Mini 
With aught of natiiial inetv to feel 
Yonr love, and leeonipense the boon ^uli 
mine , 

® If dewy mom, and odorous noon, and 
eien, 

With sunset and its goigeons nimislers, 
And solemn midnight 's tingling silentness 
Tf Antiinni \ hollow sigjis in the sere wood. 
And Winter lobiiig with pure snow and 
Cl ov\ ns 

Of stariy ice the giay gra^^s and baie 
boughs , 

If Spring's voluptuous pantings when she 
bicatliGs 

Her fiist sweet kisses, have been dear to 
me; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injumd, but still loved 

I lintitot Is a Greek word meaning ctil gca/aa. 
It Is here made Bynonymona ^ Ith the spirit of 
^olltnde 
■Nnlnn* 


And clieiisbed these my kindred, then 
forgive 

This boast, beloved bietbreu, and withdraw 
No portion of your wonted favor now ! 

Mother of this unfathomable woild! 
Favoi my solemn song, for 1 have loved 
20 Thee ever, and thee only, 1 have watched 
Thy shadow, and the daikness of thy 
steps, 

And my heaii evei gazes on the depth 
Oi thy deep luysleiies. 1 have made my 
bed 

111 chaiiiels and on eofhns,^ wlieie black 
death 

Ket*ps leconl of the ti opines won fiom 
thee, 

Hoping to still these obstinate (|uestioii- 
mgs 

Of thee and tlime. b.v forcing some lone 
fijiost, 

Thv inessengei, to lender u]i the tale 
Oi what we aie In lone and silent houis 
*0 When night makes a vieird sound of its 
owm slilhiess, 

Like an inspired and desperate alchemist 
Staking Ins veiy life on some dark hope, 
Have I mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my most iimocenl love, until stiange 
tears 

I lilting with those Ineathless kisses, made 
Such magic os compels the charmed night 
To render up tliy charge* and, though 
ne'ei yet 

Tlum hast iinveileil thy inmost sancluaiy, 
Enough fioin incommiuiicablc dream. 

And twilight phantasms, and deep noon- 
day thought, 

Has shone viithiii me, that seienely now* 
And moveless, as a long-foigotteii lyie 
Suspended in the solitary dome 
Of some iiiysteiious and descitod fane. 

I wait thv In path, Oient Paient, that my 
stiain 

May modulate with mm Inin's of the an, 
And motions of llie foivsts and the sea. 
And voice of Imng beings, and woven 
li> inns 

or night and dav, and the dee)i heuit of 
man 

no Theie was a Poet whose untimel} tomb 
No human hands with pious levereiice 
reared, 

But the charmed eddies of autumnal w'lnds 
Built 0 'er his mouldenng bones a pyi amid 
Of mouldering leaves in the waste wilder- 
ness.— 

' Rhi'llpT Is «nM In linvr clone this 
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A lovely youth, ^no mourning^ maiden Frequent^ with crystal column, and clear 
decked " shrines 


With weepmg flowers, or votive cypress 
wreath,^ 

The lone couch of his everlastmg sleep — 
Gentle, and brave, and generous,— no lorn 
bard 

Bieathed o’er Ins dark fate one melodious 
sigh- 

He lived, he dic<l, he sung, in solitude 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate 
notes, 

And virgins, as unknown he passed, have 
pined 

And wasted ioi fund lu\e of his wild 
eves 

The fire of those soft oibs has ceased to 
bum, 

And Silence, too enamored of that ^olce. 
Locks its mute music in her rugged cell 

By solemn vision, and bright silver 
dream, 

His infancy was nuitured Every sight 
And sound fiuiii tiie vast earth and am- 
bient air. 

Sent to his heait its eh<ncest impulses 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirstmg lips, and all of great. 
Or good, 01 lovely, which the sacred past 
In tnifh or fable consenates, he felt 
And knew When eai ly youth had passed, 
he left 

His cold fireside and alienated lioinc 
To seek strange tiuths in undiscoi ei ed 
lands 

Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 
Has lined bis fearless ste])s; and he 
has bought 

With his voice and eyes, from sa\age 
men, 

Hib rest and food Nature’s most seciet 
steps 

He like her shadow has ]niisued, wlicio'ei 
The rod volcano overcano])ies 
Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 
With binning smoko, or wlieie bitumen 
lakes 

On black bate pointed islets ever beat 
With sluggish suige, oi where the sec'icl 
caves 


Of pearl, and thrones radiant with ehxyso- 
Hte. 

Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 
Than gems or gold, the varying roof of 
heaven 

And the green earth, lost m his heart its 
claims 

To love and wonder, he would linger long 
In lonesome vales, makmg the wild his 
liome, 

Until the doves and squirrels would par- 
take 

From hiB mnocuous hand his bloodless 
food, 

Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks. 
And the wild antelope, that staits when- 
e’er 

The diy leaf lustles in the biake,- sus- 
pend 

105 Her timid ste])s to gaze upon a form 
Moic gineeful than her own 

His wan del mg step 
Obedient to high thoughts, has \isited 
The awful luins of the days of old 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the 
waste 

Wheic stood ,7eiusalcin, the fallen toweis 
Of Babylon, the eternal pvrannds, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whalsoe’ei ol 
strange, 

Souljitured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, oi mutilated spli>u\. 
Dark ^Ethiopia m her desert hills 
(*onceals Among the riimed temples 
there, 

Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble dac- 
nuuis’* watch 

The Zodiac’s biaz(*ii mvslci>,* and dcMcl 
men 

Hang tlieir mute thoughts on the mute 
walls aioiind, 

He lingei-ed, ])onng on moiiionals 
Of the world’s >outli, through the long 
buiiiing day 

Oa/ed r)n those spemdilcss shapes, iioi, 
when the moon 

Filled the mvsleiious halls with fluatiug 


Rugged and dark, winding among the shades 

springs Suspended he that task, but e\er gazed 


Of fire and poison, inaccessible 
BB To avarice or pride, their starry domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls, 

1 The cyprcM 1b an emblpm of monrning , It is a 
common tree In gravt^jrards 


' rrowdcKi , thronged 

* thicket 

' Supn nnturni belngH of Ciiivk nntliolog^ ion 
cel veil au huUUnff a position godm and 

men. 

* M vthologkal flgnreR arranged In the faHhlnn ol 

the Roalac, on the wbIIb. rnlumiik, etc of the 
temple of Denderab, a dty In Upper Egypt. 
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And gazed, till meaning on hie vacant 
mind 

Fladied like btrong inspiration, and he 
saw 

The thnlling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meanwhile an Aiab maiden brought his 
food, 

ISO jjer dully jioition, liei falhci’s 

tent, 

And spread her matting foi his eoiieh, 
and stole 

From duties and ie]u»se to tend Ins 
steps— ' 

Enamoied, yet not dniiiu* for deep awe 
To speak her love— and watched his nightly 
sleep, 

Sleepless heiself, to ga/e upon his hj>s 
Paited in shiniher, whence the lemilar 
bieath 

Of innocent dreams arose; then, when 
red mom 

Made ]>nlei the ])nle moon, to her cold 
home 

Wildered, and wan, and panting, she le- 
tinned 

no Tphe Poet, wandeiing on, through Arable 
And Peisia, and the wild ('aiiiiunian 
waste, 

And o’ei the aeiial moimtainh which peuir 
down 

Indus and Oxus fioiii then ic> ca\es. 

In jov and e\ultation held his ^u>. 

Till in the \ale of t'ashmne, tar within 
Its loneliest dell, 'wheie odoious plants 
entwine 

Heneath the hollow nn^ks a natuial bowei, 
Hcside a spaiklmg millet he blretched 
Ills languid limbs. A Msion on his slee]i 
iTiO 'Pheie came, a dieani of hojies that nc\ei 
yet 

ITad flushed his cheek lie dreamed a 
\e]l^d maid 

Sato neai him, talking in low solemn 
tones. 

Her \oice uas like tlie ^olee of his own 
s<»ul 

Heaid iii the calm of thought, its music 
long, 

Like w<»\en sounds of streams and bieezes, 
held 

His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of man> -colored woof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue weie hei 
theme, 

And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 

160 Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Hei'self a poet. Soon the solemn mood 


Of her pure mind kindled through all her 
frame 

A permeating fire, wild numbeib then 
She laised, with voice stifled in tremulous 
sobs 

Subdued by its own pathos hei fan hands 
Wei'e bale alone, sweeping fioin some 
strange harp 

Stinnge syni]ilu)ny, and in their blanching 
\einb 

The eloquent blood told an ineffable tale 
The beating oi hei lieait i\as lieaul to 
fill 

The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accoi ded with those fits 
Of intermitted song Sudden she rose, 
As if her heail impatiently endmed 
Its bursting bin then at the sound lie 
turned. 

And saw by the warm light of their own 
life 

Hei glowing limbs beneatli the sinuous 
veil 

Of woxeii wind, her outsjircad arms now 
bate, 

Her daik locks floating in the breath of 
night, 

Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 
1''*^ Oiitbti etched, and pale, and quiveiing 
eageily 

His strong heait sunk and sickened with 
excess 

Of l(Ae He leaied hib shuddering limbs 
and quelled 

His gasping breath, and spiead Ins arms 
to meet 

Her panting bosom she drew back awhile, 
185 Then, yielding to the ii resistible joy, 

With fi antic gestine and shoit bieath less 
ciy 

Ftildcd his frame m her dissohing arms 
Now blackness \eiled his dizz^’ eyes, and 
night 

Jniohed and swallowed up the Msion; 
sleep, 

Like a daik flood suspended in its couise, 
Rolled back its impulse on his \acant 
brain 

Housed by the shock he started from 
his tiance — 

The cold white light of moining, the blue 
moon 

Ijow m the west, the cleai and gansh hills, 
1*16 The distinct valley and the \acaiit woods, 
Spread round him wdioie he stood 
Whitlier have fled 

Tlie hues of heaven that canopied his 
bower 
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Of yeBternig;htf The sounds thal soothed 
hiB sleep, ^ 

The mystery and the majesty of Earth, 

200 The joy, the exultation f His wan eyes 
Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in 
heaven 

The spirit of sweet human love has sent 
A vmion of the sleep of him who spumed 

206 Her choicest «pfts He eajjerly pursues 
Bevond the lealnis of di'eaiii that fleotme: 
shade , 

Tie o\erleaps the iKumds Alas' Alas' 
AVeie limbs, and breath, and beiii" intei- 
twine<l 

Thus treacherously f Lost, lost, forever 
lost, 

210 Jn the wide pathless desert of dim sleep. 
That beautiful shape' Hoes Die dnik mite 
of death 

(^mduct to thy mjsterious paiadise, 

O Sleep? Does the bnsrht aioh of inin- 
bow clouds 

And pendent inountain«i seen in the calm 
lake 

21 ’» T^ad only to a black and wateiy depth. 
While death’s blue >nnl1, with loatlilicst 
Aapors hunjsr, 

Where everv shade which the foul aiaM* 
exhales 

Hides its dead eye fiom the detested da\, 
(^ondnets, 0 Sleep, to thv delnrhttnl 
realms Y 

-•20 This doubt with sudden tide flowed on Ins 
heart; 

The insatiate hope which it aw^akencsl, 
stnnf? 

His hi am even like despoir 

Willie daylight held 

The skv, the Poet kept mute conference 
With his still soul At niifhl the passion 
came, 

-2"» Like the fleice fiend of a disteinpeied 
dieain, 

And shook him from his rest, and led him 
forth 

Into the darkness.— As an ea;;1c ;>iasped 
In folds of the preen serpent, leels hei 
breast 

HiiiTi with the poison, and inecipitates 

220 Through night and dav, tempest, and 
calm, and cloud, 

Frantic with dialling anguish, her blind 
flight 

O ’er the wide aery wilderness . thus driven 
By the bright shadow of that lovely dieaiii. 
Beneath the cold glaie of the desolate 
night, 


236 Through tangled swamps and deep pre- 
cipitous dells, 

Startlmg with careless step the moonlight 
snake, 

He fled. Red morning dawned upon his 
flight, 

Sheddmg the mockery of its vital hues 
Tpon his cheek of death He wandered on 
240 Till \ast Aomos seen fniin Petra’s steep 
Hung o’ci the low horizon like a cloud, 
Through Balk, and where the desolated 
tombs 

Of Parthian kings scalier to eveiy wind 
Then wasting dust,* wildly he wandoied 
on, 

24 B Hay after day a weary waste of hours, 
Beat mg within his life the brooding care 
That ever fed on its decaying flame. 

And now Ins limbs w^cro lean; his scat- 
teied hair, 

Sered by the uiitiiiiin of strange suffering. 
2'*o Sung diiges m the wind, his listless hand 
Hnng like dead bone witlnn its withered 
skin , 

Ijife, and the Ins! it* that consumed it, 
shone. 

As in a furnace bum mg secretly, 

Fiom Ins daik eyes alone The cottagers, 
22B Who unnisteied with human chanty 
His Iniinan w^ants, beheld with wondering 
awe 

Their flceiiiig Msitant The muuntaineei , 

, Riicoimteimg on some dizzy precipice 
Tliat spectial fonn, deemed that tlie 
Spint of Wmd 

260 With lightning eyes, and eager broaOi, 
and feet 

Disturbing not the drifted snow had 
paused 

hi its caieer the infant would conceal 
His troubled visage in Ins mother’s robe 
hi tenoi at the glaie of those wild eyes, 
265 To lemeinber then strange light in manj 
a dieam 

Of aftertimes; but youthful maidens, 
tanglit 

By nature, would inteiTi’et half the woe 
That w^asl^ him, would call him wntb false 
names 

Bi other, and friend, would pi*ess Ins pallid 
hand 

27" At parting, and watch, dim Dmnigh leais, 
the path 

Of his departure fn»m their father’s dooi 

At length upon the lone Chornsmian 
slioi-e 

He paused, a w*ide and melancholy waste 
* \t \pbpln n in AsMvrln 
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Of putrid marshes. A strong impulse Ibe day was fair and suimy , sea and sky 
urged Drank its inspirmg radiance, and tlie 

His steps to the sea-shore. A swan was wind 

there, ^lo Bwept strongly from the shore, blackening 

Beside a sluggish stieam among the leedh the wdVes. 

It rose as he approached, and, with strong Following fais eager soul, the wanderer 

wmgs Leaped m the boat; he spread his cloak 

Scaling the upwaid sky, bent its biight aloft 

course On the baie inasl, and took Ins lonely seat. 

High o\er the imhieaburable main And felt the lioat si>ced o'er the traiuiiiil 

28® Hia eyes pursued its flight — ^^Thou hast sea 

a home, 81 > Like a tom cloud befoie the hunicaiie 

Beautiful bird; thou ^<»yagest to thine 

* home, As one that in a siKei vision floats 

Where thy sweet male will twine hei Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
downiy neck Upon reb])lendent clouds, so rapidly 

With thine, and welcome thy retiiiii %\ilh Along the daik and luflled waters fled 

eyes 880 xhe straining boat. A whirlwmd swept 

Blight in the lustre of their own fond joy. it on, 

888 And what am 1 that I should liiiaet licit*, With flerce eusts and precipitating foicc. 

With voice far sweeter than tliy dying Through tlie white ridges of the chafM se<i 

notes,' The waves niose Higher and highci still 

Spint more vast than thine, fiuiiic nioie Their fierce necks wnitlied beneath the 
attuned temjiest's scoiiige 

To lieauty, wasting these sui*]iassiiig 82>> seipcnts stiiiggling in a vultuie’s 
powei s gras]i 

Tn the deaf air, to the blind eiiith. and Calm and leioicing iii the fearful war 

, ]lea^eu Of wa\e luining on wave, and blast on 

8**® That echoes not my thoughts t ' ’ A glooniv blast 

smile Dcseending, and hliick flood on whiilpool 

Of deb}>eratc Ikiih* wiinkled Ins qimenng dineii 

lips With daik obliterating course, he sale 

For sleep, he knew% kept most ielcii(lessl\ **8® As if their genu weie the ministers 
Its pieeiouR eharge, and silent death c\- Appointed to eonduet him to the light 
posed, Of those beloved eyes, the Poet sate, 

Faithless ])eihnps as slci*]i, a slindowy lute. Holding the steady helm £\enmg came on , 

S 96 With doubtful sinilc mocking its own The beams of sunset bung then lamlxiw 

strange chaiins hues 

026 High 'niid the shifting d*unes of sheeted 
Rtartled by his own thoughts, he looked spray 

around. Tbot canopied his path o’er the waste 


There was no fair fiend near him, not a 

Bight 

Or sound of awe but in his own deep mind. 
A little shallop floating near the shore 
300 Caught the impatient wmndenng of his 
gaze. 


deep, 

Twdlight, as(*endmir slowlv from the east. 
Entwined in duskier wieaths hci hinided 
locks 

O’er the fair front and radiant e\es Df 
Day; 


Tt had been long abandoned, for its sides 340 Night followed, elnd W’llh stais On eveiv 


On]>ed wide with many a rift, and its frail 

joints More horribly the muItitudmon<« sti'cams 

Swayed with the undulations of the tide Of ocean’s mountainous wnste to nuitual 

A restless impulse urged him to embark war 

8®8 And meet lone Death on the drear ooean’s Ruslied m dark tumult thundeiing, as to 
waste , mock 

For well he knew that mighty Shadow The calm and spangled hky The little 
loves boat 

The slimy caverns of. the populous deep 846 BtiJi ged before the storm; still fled, like 

’ The swan waa said to Htng mclodlnuMh when ^ * * e * 

about to die Dowm the steep cataract of n wintry nver; 
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Now paubing on the edge of the riven 
wave; 

Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean : aafely Bed— 

SCO As if that frail and wasted human form, 
Had been an elemental god 

At midnight ^ 

The moon arose * and lu ! tlie ethereal cliffs 
Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 

866 'Wliose caverned base the whirljiohls and 
the waves 

Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Rage and resound forever —Who shall ^ 
sa\eT— 

The boat fled on,— the boiling torrent 
drove,— 

The cragh closed round with lilack and 
jaggkl arms, 

360 The shattered mountain overhung the sea, 
And faster still, beyond all human s]>eed. 
Suspended on the sweep of tlie smooth . 

wave, ^ 

The little boat was driven A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding 
depths 

60B Ingulfed the rushing sea The boat fled 
on 

With unrelaxmg speed Vision and 
Love^'^ ^ 

The Poet cried aloud, ** I have beheld 
The path of thy depaitiirc Sleep and 
death 

Shall not divide us long*’’ 

The boat pursued 

870 T|,e windings of the cavern. Daylight ^ 
shone 

At lengtli u}>nn that gloomy river's flow, 
Now, wheie the flercest war among the 
waves 

Is calm, on the unfathomable stream 
The boat moved slowly. Where the moun- 
tain, nven, 

S76 Exposed those black depths to the azure ^ 
sky, 

Ere yet the flood's enormous volume fell 
Even to the base of Caucasus, with sound 
That shook the everlasting rocks, the mass 
Filled with one whirlpool all that ample 
chasm ; 

Stair above stair the eddying waters rose, 
Circling immeasurably fast, and laved ^ 
With alternating dash the gnarlM roots 
Of mighty trees, that stretched their giant 
arms 

In darkness over it I’ the midst was left, 

C8C Reflecting, yet distorting every cloud, 


A pool of treacdierous and tremendous 
calm. 

Seized the sway of the ascending 
stream, 

With diz^ swiftness, round, and round, 
and romid. 

Ridge after ridge the strammg boat arose, 
Till on the verge of the extremest curve. 
Where, through an opening of the roc^ 
bank, 

The waters overflow, and a smooth spot 
Of glassy quiet mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddermg — 
Shall it sink 

Down the abyss T Shall the reverting 
stress 

Of that resistless gulf embosom itf 
Now ^hall it fall T— A wandenng stream 
of wind, 

Breathed from the west, has caught the 
expanded sail, 

And, lo ! with gentle motion, between 
banks 

Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream. 
Beneath a woven grove it sails, and, hark* 
The ghastly toirent mingles its far roar, 
With the breeze murmunng in the musical 
woods. , 

Where the embowering trees recede, and 
leave 

A little space of green expanse, the cove 
Is closeil by meeting banks, whose yellow 
flowers 

Forever gaze on their own drooping eyes. 
Reflected in the crystal calm. The wave 
Of the boat’s motion marred their pensive 
task, 

Which nought but vagrant bird, or wanton 
wind. 

Or falling spear-grass, or their own decay 
Had e'er disturbed before. The Poet 
longed 

To deck with their bright hues his withered 
hair, 

But on Ills heart its solitude returned, 
And he forbore. Not the strong impulse 
hid 

In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and 
shadowy frame 

Had yet ]>erformed its ministry* it hung 
Upon hiB life, as lightning in a cloud 
Gleams, hovenng ere it vanish, ere the 
floods 

Of night close over it. 

The noonday sun 

Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnifl- 
cence 
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A narrow vale embosomH. There, huge 
eaves, 

Scooped in the daik habe of their aciy 
rocks, 

426 Mocking its moans, respond and roar for- 
ever. 

Tlie mcetmg houghs and implicated^ leaves 
Wove twilight o*er the Poet's path, as led 
By love, or dream, or god, or mightiei 
Death, . 

He sought in Natuie’b deai'est haunt, some 
hank, 

480 Her cradle and hi& sepulchre. More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate The oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms. 
Embraces the light beech The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 

436 Most solemn domes withm, and fai below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia doatmg hang 
Tremulous and pale Like restless ser- 
pents, clothed 

In rainbow and in liie, the parasites, 

440 Stari'ed with ten thousand blossoms, flow 
aiound 

The gray trunks, and, as gamesome m- 
fantb’ e>eb. 

With gentle meanings, and mubi innocent 
wiles. 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those 
that love. 

These twme their tendrils with the wedded 
boughs, 

446 Igniting their close union , the woven leaves 
Make net-ivork of the dark blue light of 
day. 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mu- 
table 

As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy 
lawns 

Beneath these canopieb extend their swells. 

410 Fragiant with pei fumed heibs, and eve<l 
with blooms 

Minute yet beautiful One darkest glen 
Sendb from its woods of musk-rose, twiiuHi 
with jasmine, 

A soul-dissolving odoi, to invite 
To some moie lovely mysteiy. Through 
the dell, 

466 Silence and Twihght here, twin-sisters, 
keep 

Their noonday watch, and sail among the 
shades. 

Like vaporous shapes half-seen ; beyond, a 
well, 

Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent 
wave, 

Images all the woven boughs above, 

' Intent oven 


460 depending leaf, and eveiy speck 

Of azure sky darting between their ^asms ; 
Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant star 
Between one f ohaged lattice twmkhng fair, 

465 Qr painted bird, sleepmg beneath the moon. 
Or gorgeous msect floating motionless. 
Unconscious of the day, eie yet his wings 
Have spiead their glories to the gaze of 
noon 

Hither the Poet came Hib eyes beheld 

470 Their own wan light through the reflected 
lines 

Of his thin hair, distmct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain , as the human heart, 
Gazing m dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there 
He heard 

476 The motion of the leaves— the grass that 
sprung 

Startled and glanced and tiemblcd even to 
feel 

An unaccustomed presence— and the sound 
Of the sweet brook that fiom the secret 
spinigb 

Of that dnik fountain rose. A Spirit 
seemed 

480 To bland beside him— clothed in no bright 
robes 

Of shadouy silver or enshnnmg light. 

Bon owed liom aught the visible woild 
affoids 

Of grace, or majesty, or mystery,- 
But, undulating woods, and silent well. 

*66 And leaping iivulet, and evening gl(K)m 
Now deepening the daik shades, foi npeecdi 
assuming, 

Held commune with him, as if he and it 
Were all that was, only— when his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness— two 
eyes, 

4**6 Two starry eyes, Imiig in the gloom of 
thought, 

And seemed with then seieiie and azure 
smiles 

To beckon him. 


Obedient to the light 

That shone withm his soul, he went, pur- 
sumg 

The wmdings of the dell.— The nvolet 
495 Wanton and wild, through many a green 
ravme 

Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it 
fell 

Among the moss with hollow harmony 

Dark and profound Now on ^e polished 
stones 
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It danced, like childhood laughing aa it 
went: 

500 Then, through the plam m tranquil wan- 
derings crept, 

Reflecting every herd and drooping bud 

That oveiiinng its quietness.— ‘^0 stream! 

YThose source is inaccessibly profound, 

Whitiier do thy mysterious waters tendt 
505 Thou imagest my life Thy darksome still- 
ness, 

Thy daasling waves, thy loud and hollow 
gulfs, 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible 
course 


Yet ghastly For, as fast years flow away, 

The smooth brow gathers, and the hair 
grows thin 

And white, and where ii radiate dewy eyes 

Had shone, gleam stony nibs* —so from 
his steps / 

Bright flowers departed, and the beauliful 
shade 

Of the giwi groves, with all their (kIoious 
winds 

And musical motions. Calm, he still pui- 
sued 

The stream, that with a laiaei volume 
now 


Have each their type in me : and the wide 
sky, 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
5^0 What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 

Contains thy waters, as the universe 

Tell where these living thoughts reside, 
when stretched 

Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall 
waste 

I’ the passing wind ! ” 

Beside the grassy shore 
515 Of the small stream he went, he did im- 
press 

On the green moss his tremulous step, that 
caught 

Strong shuddering from his bunniig limbs 
As one 

Roused by some joyous madness from the 
couch 

Of fever, he did move; yet, not like 
him, 

520 Foigetful of tlie grave, where, when the 
flame 

Of his frail exultation hhall be spent, 

He must descend With rapid steps he 
went 

Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 

Of the wild babblmg nvulet; and now 
525 The forest 's solemn canopies weie changed 

For tlie uniform and lightsome evening 
sky 

Gray rocks did peep from the spare moss, 
and stemmed 

The straggling brook tall spires of 
windlestrae’ 

Threw their thin shadows down the rugged 


Rolled through the labyrinthine dell ; and 
there 

Fretted a path through its descending 
curves 

With its wintry speed. On eveiy^ side now 
rose 

Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms, 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
Tn the light of evening, and, its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above, 

Mid toppling stones, black gulfs and yawn- 
ing eaves, 

Whose windings gave ten thousand various 
tongues 

To the loud stream Lo* where the pass 
expands 

Its stony jaws, the abnipt mountain 
breaks, 

And seems, with its accumulated crags, 

To overhang the world for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending 
moon 

Islanded seas, blue mountains, niighlj’ 
streams, 

T)im tracts and vast, iH>bed in the Instvous 
gloom 

Of leaden-colored even, and flery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight, on the 
verge 

Of the remote horizon The neai scene, 

Tn naked and severe simplicity, 

Made contrast with the universe A pine 
Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant 
blast 

Yielding one only response, at each pause 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl 


slope, 

520 And nou^t but gnarlM roots of ancient 
pines 

Branchless and blasted, clenched with 
grasping roots 

The unwilling soil. A gradual change was 
here, 

* \ irnisR stRlV twed for mnklnff ropes 


The thunder and the hiss of homeless 
streams 

Mingling its solemn song, whilst tlie broad 
river. 

Foaming and hurrying o^er its rugged 
path. 

Fell into that immeasurable void 

Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 
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7et the gray preeipioe and solemn pine 
And torrent were not all;— one silent nook 
Was there. Even on the edge of that vast 
mountaini 

Upheld by knotty loots and fallen ruck^, 

It overlooked in its serenity 
The dark eaith, and the bending vault of 
stars 

It was a tranquil npot, that seemed to smile 
Even m the lap of horror. Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwinmg arms, 
^ And did embower with leaves forever green, 
And bemes dnik, the smooth and e\eii 
space 

Of its in violated floor; and here 
The children of the iintiininnl whirlwind 
bore, 

In wanton sport, those bright leaves whose 
decay, 

Red, yellow, or etheieally pale, 

Rivals the pnde of siimmei. ’Tis the haunt 
Of evei 7 gentle wind, whose bieath can 
teach 

The wilds to love tranquillity One steji. 
One human step alone, has e\er broken 
iSO The stillness of its solitude —one voice 
Alone inspued its echoes,— even that voice 
Which hither came, floating among the 
winds. 

And led the loveliest among hiinian foiiiis 
To make their wild liaiints tlie deposit orv 
'***" Of all tlie giace and beauty that endued 
Its motions, render up its ma,ies1y. 

Scatter its music on the unfeeling storm, 
And to the dam]) leaves and blue cavern 
mould. 

Nurses of rniubow flov\eis, and bianclniig 
moss, 

('oiumit tlie colors of that vniying cheek. 
That siioi^v b!cn«*t, those daik and dioop- 
iiig eyes 


Ouidiug Its irresistible career 
In thy devastating omnipotence, 

Art l^g of this frail world, from the red 
field 

Of slaughter, from the reeking hospital, 

The pati lot’s sacied couch, the snowy bed 
Of innocence, ^le scaffold and the throne, 
A mighty voice mvokes thee. Rum calls 
His brother Death. A rare and regal prey 
He hath prepared, prowling around the 
world ; 

Glutted with which thou mayst repose, and 
men 

Go to their graves like flowers or creeping 
worms. 

Nor ever more offer at thy dark shnne 
The unheeded tribute of a broken heart. 

625 When on the threshold of the green 
recess 

The wanderer’s footsteps fell, he knew 
that death 

Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled. 

Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To linages of the majestic past, 

That paused within his passive being now, 
Like winds that bear sweet music, when 
they breathe 

Through some dim latticed chambei. He 
did ])laep 

Ills ])ale lean hand upon the nigged tnuik 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
^36 Reclined his languid head; bis limbs did 
rest. 

Diffused and motionless, on the smooth 
hnnk 

Of that obscurest chasm ,— and thus he lay, 
Suncndeiing to their final impulses 
The hoveling powers of life Hope and 
Despair, 

840 The torturers, slept; no mortal pain or 
fear 

Mai red his rei>ose, the influxes of sense, 
And his own being unalloyed by pain, 

Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing ' 
there 

At peace, and faintly smiling His last 
sight 

Was (he gieat moon, which o’er the west- 
ei n line 

Of the ivide world her miglity horn sus- 
jiended, 

With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed 

To mingle Now upon the j'agg^ hills 
It rebts, and still as the divid^ frame 
Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 
That ever heat in mystic sympathy 


Tlie dim and horned moon hung low, and 
poured 

A sea of lustie on the horizon ’s vcige 
That o\erfiovved its mountains. Yellow 
miht 

•05 Filled the iinboundefl atmosphere, and ••• 
diank 

Wan nicHiiiliglil even to fulness* not a Mar 
Shone, not a Mmnd was lieaid, the veiy 
windb, 

Daiigei ’s glim playmateh, uii that piecipice 
Slept, clasped in his embrace.— O, storm of 
death * 

•^0 Whose sightless speed divides this sullen 
night- 

And thou, colossal Skeleton,' that, still 
1 Death 
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With Nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler 
still: 

And when two lessening points of light 
alone 

Gleamed through the darkness, tlie alter- 
nate gasp 

Of his famt rea]>iration scarce did stii 
The stagnate night*— fill the minutest lay 
Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his 
heart. 

It paused— it Buttered But when lieaxeii 
remained 

Utterly black, the murky shades involved 
An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air 
Even as a vapor fed with golden beams 
That ministe^ on sunlight, eie the west 
^ Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame— 
No sense, no motion, no divinity— 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 
The breath of heaven did wander— a bnght 
stream 

Once fed with many- voiced waves— a dieani 
Of youth, which night and time have 
quenched forever— 

Still, daik, and diy, and unremcmberod 
now. 

Oh, for Medea’s wondrous alchemy, 
Which wheresoe’er it fell made the earth 
gleam 

With bnght flowers, and the wintry bourfis 
exhale 

From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! Oh, 
that God, 

Pi of use of poisons, would concede the 
chalice^ 

Which but one living man has drained,' 
who now, 

Vessel of deathless wrath,® a slave that 
feels 

No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders forever, 
Lone as incarnate death! Oh, that the 
dreanP 

Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 
Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, even when his feeble 
hand 

Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 
Of this so lovely world ^ But thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 


Robes m its golden beams,— ah ! thou hast 
fled! 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful, 

890 xhe child of grace and genius. Heartless 
things 

Are done and said i’ the world, and many 
worms 

And beasts and men live on, and mighty 
Earth 

Fioin sea and mountain, city and wildei- 
ness, 

in vespei low oi joyous orison. 

Lifts still its solemn voice:— but thou ait 
fled— 

Thou eanst no longer know or love the 
shapes 

Of tliib phantasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest iniinsters, who are, alas I 
Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 
So sweet exeii in ilieii silence, on those* 
eyes, 

That image sleep in death, upon that form 
Yet safe fiom the wonu’s outrage, let no 
tear 

Be shed— not even in thought. Nor, when 
those hues 

Are gone, and those dn most hneaments, 
Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 
In the frail i»aiihcs of this simple strain, 
Let not high xerse, inouming the memoiy 
Of that which is no nH»re, oi painting’s woo 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery* 
Their own cold powers Art and eloquence. 
And all the slioxvs o’ the world, nie frail 
and vain 

To weep a loss that turns their lights to 
i^ade 

It IS a xvoe too ‘‘deep foi teais,”* when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing 
Spirit, 

Whose light adorned the xxorld around it, 
leaves 

Those wdio 1 Gina in behind, not sob^ oi 
groans, 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope; 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 
Nature’s vast frame, tlie xveb of human 
things, 

72® Birth and the grave, that are not as they 
were. 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 


* That la, of Immortality 

*A Jew who refused to allow Christ to rest at 
his house on the way to Calvary, and was 
therefore condemned to wander upon earth 
until Christ's second coming For a tall ac- 
count of the widespread legend of the Wander 
ing Jew, see The gnege /opwdfa Brttannieu 
(11th ed ). 

^ See Homana. 9 22. 

* Of Immortal youth 


1816 1817 

The awful shadow of some unseen Powei 
Floats though unseen among us, visiting 
This various world with as inconstnnl 
wing 

'Wordsworth Ode: ini^mationa of IimiioilaUtit, 
204 (p .10-1) 
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As summer winds that creep trom flower to 
flower; 

Ti Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower, 

It visits with mconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance , 

Like hues and harmonies of evening, — 

Like clouds in starlight widely 
spiead, — 

Like memoiy of niubic fled, — 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mysteiy. 

Spiiit of Beauty, that dost conseciate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine 
upon 

Of human thought or form, where art 
thou gone * 

Why dobt thou pass away and leave oui 
btate. 

This dim \abt vale oi tenis, \aeant and 
desolate? 

Abk why the sunlight not forever 
Wea\es rainbows o’ei yon inouiitaiii' 
river; 

-® Why aught should fail and fade that ome 
is shown; 

Why leai and dream and death and 
birth 

fast on the daylight of this eaitli 
Such gloom, why man has such a 
M'opc 

For lo>e and hate, despondency and hope? 

No voice fiom some biiblnner woild hath 
e\ ei 

To sage or poet these i espouses^ given ; 
Therefoie the naiiics of Demon,- Ghost, 
and Hea^en, 

Remain the records of their vain en- 
deavor— 

Frail spells, whose uttered charm might ® 
not avail to sevei, 

30 From all we hear and all we sec. 

Doubt, chance, and mutability 

Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountams 
driven. 

Or music by the night wmd sent 
Through strings of some still ]nstni> 
ment, 

36 Or moonlight on a midnight stieain. 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream. 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds 
depart 

1 Responses to these questions. 

■A supernatural being of Greek mythologv con- 
ceived ns holding a position between gods and 
m«*n 


^Vnd come, foi some uiiceitani moments 
lent 

Man wei*e imiuoital, and omnipotent, 

40 Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou 
ait, 

Keep with thy glorious tram Ann <^tatc 
within his heart 
Thou messenger of gympathies 
That wax and wane in lovenb’ - 
Thou, that to human thought art nourish- 
ment, 

43 Like darkness to a dying flame. 
Depart not as thy shadow came * 
Depart not, lest the grave should be. 
Like life and fear, a daik reality. 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and 
bped 

3® Thiougli many a listening chamber, cave 
and rum, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps 
pursuing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead 
1 called on poisonous names with which our 
youth IS fed , 

1 wab not heaid— I saw them not— 
When, musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet lime when winds are 
wooing 

All vital things that w^ake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me , 

®® I shrieked, and clasped my hands in 
ecstasy ! 

1 ^ owed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine— have I not kept the 
VOW’ T 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, 
even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand houis 
Each from his voiceless grave: they have 
m visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Ontw^atched wdth me the envious 
night— 

They know that ne^or ,ioy illumed my brow 
Unlinked w’lth hope that thou wouldst 
free 

This world from its dark slavery,— 
That thou, 0 awful Loveliness, 
Wouldst gl^e whntp’er these words cannot 
express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky. 
Which throuah the summer is not heard or 
seen, 
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As if It could not be, as if it had not been ! 
Thus let thy power, which like the 
truth 

Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm— to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee. 
Whom, Spint fair, thy spells did bind 
To leal hiuifself, and lo\e all human kind 


MONT BLANC 

LINES WRITTEN IN THE VALE OF CBVMOUNI 
1816 1817 

The everlasting univeiNC of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its lapid 
waves, ' 

Now dark— now ghtteiing— now lefleiding 
gloom— 

Now lending splendoi, wlieio hoin sect cl 
springs 

B The source of human llioiiulit its tiihiitc 
brings 

Of waters,— with a sound hut half iN own. 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assunie 

In the wild woods, among the mountains 
lone, 

Where waterfalls around it leap forever, 

Where woods and winds contend, and a 
^ vast river 

Over^ts rocks ceaselessly bursts and laves 

Thus thou, Ravme of Ane— duik, deep 
Ravine— 

Thou many-colored, iuan}-\oiced \ale. 

Over whose pines, and ciags, and caverns 
sail 

Fast cloud-ahaduws and sunlieains aw ful 
scene. 

Where Pow-er in likeness <»f llie An e comes 
down 

Fiom the ice-gulfs that giid liis scdci 
throne, 

Bmstmg through these daik mountains like 
the flame 

Of lightning through the tempest! thou 
dost he,— 

Thy giant brood of pines aiound thcc 
clinging, 

Children of elder time, in whose de\otion 

The ehainless winds still come and evei 
came 

To drink their odors, and their mighty 
swingmg 

To hear— an old and solemn harmony ; 

>6 Thine earthly rainbows stretdied across the 
sweep 

Of the ethereal waterfall, whose veil 


Robes some unsculptured image; the 
strange sleep 

Which vdien the voices of the desert fail 
Wraps all m its own deep eternity,— 

Thy caverns echoing to the Arve’s commo- 
tion, 

A loud, lone sound no otliei sound can 
tame; 

Thou art penaded with that ceaseless mo- 
tion, 

Thou art the path of that unresting sound, 
Dizzy Ravine I and when 1 gaze on thoe 
T seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind, wdiich passively 
Now lendeis and recehes fast influencings. 
Holding an uni emitting interchange 
With the clear universe of thmgs aiound, 
One legion of wild thoughts, whose w»aii- 
(Iciing wings 

Xow' float above (h> daikness, and now lent 
Wheie that or thou art no unbidden guest. 
In the still cave of the witch Poesy, 

^6 Seeking among the shadows that ]>ass by— 
Ghosts of all things that are— some shade 
of thee, 

Some phantom, sonic famt inuige, till the 
bieast 

Fiom which the} fled recalls them, thou ml 
theie^ 

Some say that gleams of a I'emoter world 
Visit the soul in sleep,- that death is 
slumber. 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts out- 
number 

Of those w'ho wake and li\e.— I look on 
high, 

Has some unknown Omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death ^ or do 1 he 

65 In dream, and docs the iiiightiei woild ol 

sleep 

Spiead far aiound and inaccessibly 
Its circles T For the vei y apii it fails, 
Driven like a Immcloss cloud fnim steep to 
steep 

That vanishes among the vicwdess gales ^ 

66 Far, far above, piercing the inflinte sky, 
Mont Blanc appeals.— still, snuw},‘niid 

serene— 

Its subject mountains then unemtlih 
forms 

Pile around it, ice and rock; hnmd vales 
between 

Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 

66 Bine as the overhanging heaven, that 
spread 

And wind among the accumulated steeps , 
A desert peopled bv the storms alone 
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Save iidieu the eagle brings some hunter’s 
bone, 

And the wolf tracks her there. How hid- 
eously 

Itb bbapeh aie heaped aiound^ rude, bare, 
and Ingh, 

Ohabtly, and scaii’ed, and nven.— Is this 
tlie scene 

Where the old Eaithquake-demon taught 
liei young 

Kuiii? Weie these then toys? or did a sea 
Of flic en^elup once this silent snowf 
75 None can lepJy — all seems eternal now 
The wilderness lias a mystenons tongue 
Which teaches a^ful doubt, or faith so 
mild, 

8o boloinu, so seieiie, that man may be, 

But for such faith, with nature reconciled , 
^0 Thou liast a voice, great Mountain, to 
repeal 

Large codes of fraud and woej not under- 
stood 

By all, but which the wise, and great, and 
good 

Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the 
sti earns, 

^ Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 
Within the danlaP earth, lightning, and 
iwn. 

Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane , 
The torpoi of the yeai when feeble dreams 
Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 
Holds every future leaf and flower, the 
bound 

With which f nun that detested trance they 
leap ; 

The luiiks and ways of men, their death 
and birth, 

And that of him and all that his may be;— 
All things that n\o\e and breathe with toil 
and sound 

55 Are bom and die, revolve, subside, and 
swell 

Power dwells apait in its tranquillity, 
Remote, serene, and inaccessible . 

And this, the naked countenance of earth. 
On which I gaze, even these primeval 
inouiitains 

100 Teach the adverting mmd The glaciers 
creep 

Like snakes that watch their prey, from 
their far fountains. 

Slow rolling on ; there, many a precipice. 
Frost and the Sun in scorn of mortal powei 
Have piled— dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 
106 A city of death, distinct with many a towei 

’ mnrvplouslv formert 


And wall impregnable of beaming lee. 

•Yet not a city, but a flood of ruin 
Is there, that from the boundanes of the 
sky 

Rolls its perpetual stream , > ast pines are 
strewing 

110 jtg destined path, or in the mangled soil 
Branchless and shattered stand , the rocks, 
drawn down 

From yon remotest waste, ha^e o^erihiown 
The bmits of the dead and lu'ing woi Id, 
Never to be reclaimed. The dwellmg-place 

1^^ Of msects, beasts, and birds, becomes its 
spoQ, 

Their food and their retreat forever gone; 
So much of life and joy is lost. The lace 
Of man flies fai in dread, his woik and 
dwelling 

Vanish, like smoke before the tempest’s 
stream, 

155 And their place is not known. Below, vast 
eaves 

Shine in the lusliing torrents’ restless 
gleam. 

Which from those secret chasms in tumult 
welling 

Meet in the vale, and one majestic ri\ei , 
The breath and blood of distant lands, for- 
ever 

1*5 Rolls its loud waters to the ocean waves 
Breathes its swift vapors to the circhng an 

Mont Blanc yet gleams on high:— the 
power IS thei e. 

The still and solemn power of many sights. 
And many sounds, and much of life and 
death 

1*5 In the calm darkness of the moonless 
nights, 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 
Upon that mountain, none beholds them 
theie. 

Nor when the flakes bum in the sinking 
sun. 

Or the star-lioains dart through them, 
winds contend 

^*5 Silently there, and heap the snow, with 
Dieath 

Rapid and strong, but silently! Its home 
The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 
Keeps innocently, and like vapor broods 
Over the snow. The secret strength of things 

1^5 Which governs thought, and to the infinite 
dome 

Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! 

And what wore thou, and earth, and stars, 
and sea. 

If to the human mind’s imaginbga 
Silence and solitude were vacancy f 
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The cold earth slept below; 

Above the cold sky shone; 

And all around, with a chilling sound, 
From caves of ice and fields of snow, 
6 The breath of night like death did flow 
Beneath the sinking moon. 

The wintry hedge was black ; 

The green grass was not seen ; 

The birds did rest on the bare thoin’s 
breast, 

1® Whose roots, beside the pathway track, 
Had bound their folds o’er many a crack 
Which the frost had made between. 

Thine eyes glowed m the glare 
Of the moon’s dying light, 

^ As a fen-fire’s beam on a sluggidi stieani 
Qleams dimly— so the moon shone there. 
And it yellowed the strmgs of thy 
tangled hair, 

That shook in the wind of night 

The moon made thy lips pale, beloved ; 
^ The wind made thy bosom chill , 

The night did shed on thy dear head 
Its frozen dew, and thou didst lie 
Where the bitter breath of the naked 
sky 

Might visit thee at will 
TO MARYS 

DEDICATION TO THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 
J8J7 1818 

So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 
And I return to thee, mine own heart’s 
home; 

As to his Queen *some victor Knight of 
Faery, 

Earning bnght spoils for her enchanted 
dome, 

® Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become 
A star among the stars of mortal nigdit, 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 

Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou child of love 
and light. 

1® The toil which stole from thee so many an 
Sour, 

Is ended,— and the fruit is at thy feet! 

No lonirer where the woods to frame a 
bower 

>ThfR nopm tboni^bf to rrfpr to ITip ^Piitli of 
BhpllPv*R flppt wifp Hnrrlrt, Who drowDfd 
hpTMiif Novombpr ISIB 
*lfarT WollRtonPcraft Godwin. Shollpy'M RPcnml 
site 


With interlackl branches mix and mee^ 
Or where with sound like many voices 
sweet, 

15 Waterfalls leap among wild islands green. 
Which framed for my lone boat a lone 
retreat 

Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be 
seen: 

But beside thee, where still my heart has 
ever been. 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear 
fnend, when first 

The clouds which wrap this woild from 
youth did pass 

I do remember well the hour which hurst 
My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May-dawn it 
was, 

When I walked forth upon the glittering 
grass, 

And wept, I knew not why , until there rose 

25 From tte near schoolroom, voices, that, 
alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants 
and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked 
around. 

But none was near to mock my streaming 
eyes, 

*® Which poured their warm drops on the 
sunny ground— 

8o, without ^ame, I spake:— will be 
wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfibh and the strong still tyrannize 

2® Without reproach or check ” I then con- 
trolled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was 
meek and boll 

And from that hour did I with earnest 
thought 

Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of 
lore; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or 
taught 

^® I cared to learn, but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armor for my soul, before 
It mi^t walk forth to war among man- 
kind: 

Thus power and hope were strengthened 
more and more 

Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A vrme of loneline^, a thirst with which I 
pined 
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Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies m one ' 
Su(^ once I sought in vam; then black 
despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the wortd in which I moved alone — 
Yet never found 1 one not false to me, 
Hard hearts, and cold, like weights of icy 
stone 

Which crushed and withered mine, that 
could not be 

Aug^t but a hfeless clod, until revived by 
thee. 

Thou friend, whose presence on my wintry 
heart 

Fell, like bright spring upon some herb- 
less plain. 

How beautiful and calm and free thou 
wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal 
chain 

Of Custom thou didst bmst and rend in 
twain,- 

And walked as free as light the clouds 
among. 

Which many an envious slave then breathed 
in vain 

From his dim dungeon, and my spirit 
sprung 

To meet thee fiom the ’i\ocs which had 
begirt it long’ 

No more alone thiough the world ^s wilder- 
ness. 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 
1 .loiimeyed now no more companionless. 
Where solitude is like despair, I went. 
There is the wisdom of a stem content 
When Po\erty can blight the just and 
good, 

When Infamv dares mock the innocent, 
And cherished friends turn with the mul- 
titude 

To trample this was ours, and we un- 
shaken stood’ 


Now has descended a serener hour. 

And with inconstant fortune, friends le- 
tura; 

76 Though suffering leaves the knowledge and 
the power 

Which says*— Let scorn be not repaid with 
scorn. 

And from thy side two gentle babes are 
bom 


1 A rcforence to the vear before he met Mary 
>She and Shelley doped on July 28, 1814 dis- 
regarding Shelley r marriage to Harriet Weat 
brook. 


To fill our homes with smiles, and thus 
are we 

Most fortunate beneath life’s beaming 
momj 

60 And these delights, and thou, have been 
to me 

The parents of the song I consecrate to 
thee. 


Is it that now my mexpenenced fingers 
But strike the prelude of a loftier strain f 
Or must the lyre on which my spint lingers 

66 Soon pause in silence, ne’er to soimd again. 
Though it might shake the Anarch Cus- 
tom’s reign, ^ 

And charm the minds of men to Truth’s 
own sway 

Holier than was Amphion’sT I would fain 
Reply in hope— but I am worn away, 

60 And Death and Love are yet contending 
for their prey. 

And what art thouT I know, but dare not 
speak : 

Time may mlerpret to his silent years 
Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful 
cheek. 

And in the light thine ample forehead 
wears, 

66 And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy 
tears, 

And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy. 

Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears : 
And through thine eyes, even in thy soul 
I see 

A lamp of vestal fire burning internally 

100 They say that thou wert lovely from thy 
birth. 

Of glorious parents, 6 thou aspiiing child 
I wonder not— for one then left this earth 
Whose life was like a setting planet mild, 
Which clothed thee in the radiance unde- 
filed 

105 Of its departing glory; still her fame 
Shines on thee, through the tempests dark 
and wild 

Which shake these latter days; and thou 
eanst claim 

The shelter, from thy sire, of an immortal 
name 


One voice* came forth from many a mighty 
spirit, 

110 Which was the echo of three thousand 
years; . 

^CuBtom Is here conceived as the destroyer of 
tnie relations between men 

* William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft 
each the author of political and social writ- 
ings of importance. 

■ The voice of Truth 
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And the tumidtaons world stood mate to 
hear it, 

As some lone man who in a desert hears 

The mosie of his home:— nn wonted fears 

Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

And Faith, and Custom, and low-thougfated 
cares. 

Like thunder-stneken dragons, for a space 

Left the tom human heart, their food and 
dwelling>-p1ace 

Truth ’s deathless voice pauses among man- 
kind! 

If there must be no response to my cry— 
ISO If men must rise and stamp with fuiy 
blind 

On his pure name who loves them,— thou 
and I, 

Sweet friend^ can look from our tran- 
quillity 

Like lamps into the world’s tempestuous^ 
ni^t,— 

Two tranquil stars, while clouds are pass- 
ing 

Which wrap them from the foundering 
seaman ’s sight. 

That bum from year to year with unextin- 
guiriied light 

DEATH 

1817 1824 

They die— the dead return not Misery 

Sits near an open grave and calls them 
over, 

A Youth with hoary hair and haggard 
eye. 

They are the names of kindred, fnend, 
and lover, 

0 Which he so feebly calls; they all are 
gone- 

Fond wretch, all dead * those vacant names 
alone. 

This most familiar scene, my pain. 
These tombs,— alone remain 

Misery, my sweetest friend, oh, weep no 
more! 

Thou wilt not be consoled— I wonder 
not! 

For I have seen thee from thy dwelling’s 
door 

Watch the calm sunset with them, and 
this spot 

Was even as bright and calm, but transi- 
tory.— 

And now thy hopes are gone, thy hair is 
hoary; 

18 This most familiar scene, my pain, 
These tombs,— alone remain. 


LINES TO A GRITIO 
i8i7 1823 

Honey from silkworms who can gather. 

Or silk from the yellow beet 
The grass may grow in wii^ier weather 
As soon as hate m me. 

8 Hate men who cant, and men who pray, 
And men who rail like thee , 

An equal passion to repay 
They are not coy like me 

Or seek some slave of power and gold, 

18 To be thy dear heart’s mate; 

Thy love will move that bigot cold 
Sooner than me, thy hate 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be ; 

18 T hate thy want of truth and love— 

How should I then hate theet 

OZYMANDIAS 

1817 1818 

I met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: *‘Two vast and tninklw leg*- 
of stone 

Brand in the deseit Neai them, on the 
sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered vi«>agc lies, \^hn«.e 
frown, 

8 And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold coin 
mand, 

Tell that its sculptor well those pnsmnn*- 
read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these life- 
less things, 

The hand^ that mocked them, and the 
heart* that fed * 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 

18 <My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my woiks, ye Mighty, and de- 
spair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands streteh far away ’ ’ 

THE PAST 

1818 1824 

Wilt thou for^t the happy hours 
Which we buried in Love’s sweet bowers, 
Heaping over their corpses cold 
Blossoms and leaves, instead of mould f 
8 Blossoms which were the joys that fell. 
And leaves, the hopes that yet remain 

Forget the dead, the past t Oh, yet 
There are ghosts that may take revenge 
tor it; 

> Of the senlptor ■ Of ORymaDdlafi. 
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Memones that make the heart a tomb, 
Regrets which glide through the spirit’s 
gloom, 

And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain 

ON A FADED VIOLET 
1818 1821 

The odor from the flower is gone, 

Which like thy kisses breatheil on mo 
The color from the flower is flown, 

Which glowed of thee, and only thee ' 

5 A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 

11 lies on my abandoned bieast. 

And mocks the heart, which yet warm, 
With cold and silent rest. 

I \\et»p, -niv teals iom\o it not* 

1 M;*h,— it hrealhos no more on me , 

Its mute and uncoinplaininc: lot 
Is such as mine should bo 

LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE 
EUGANEAN HILLS 
1818 1819 

Manv a i»ieen isle needs must he 
In the deep, wide sea of iniseiy, 

Or the niumier, worn and w’an. 

Never thus could voyage on 
** Day and night, and night and day, 

Dntting on his dieaiy way, 

With the solid daikness black 
(Mosina lound his vessel’s track, 

TYhilst alKive, the sunless sky. 

Big with clouds, hangs heavilv, 

And behind, the tempest fleet 
Humes on with lightning ieet, 

Rning sail, and coid, and plunk. 

Till the ship has almost diank 
15 Death from the o’ei -brimming deep, 

And Sinks dowm, dowm, like that sleep 
When the ilieaniei seems. lo lie 
Welteiing thiough eteniilv. 

And the dim low line befow 
20 Of a daik and distant shore 
Still lei'eiles, as ever alill 
Longing writh divided wrill 
But no ])ow’er to seek or shun. 

He is e\ er drifted on 
26 o>er the unrepoaiiig wave 
To the haven of the grave. 

What, if there no friends will greet T 
What, if there no heait will meet 
His with love’s impatient beatt 
20 Wander wheresoe’er he may, 

Can he dream before that day 
To find refuge from distress 
In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 


Then ’twill wreak him little woe 
25 Whether such there be or no; 

Senseless is the breast, and cold, 

Which lelentmg love would fold; 
Bloodless are the vems, and diUl, 

Which the pulse of pain did fill , 

40 Every little living nerve 

That from bitter words did swer\’e 
Round the tortured lips and biw. 

Are like sapless leaflets now 
Frozen upon December’s bough 

**** On the beach of a northern sea 
Which tempests shake eteiually, 

As once the wietch there lay to sleep, 
Lies a so]itai 7 heap, 

One white skull and 8e\*en dry liones, 

5® On the maigin of the stones, 

Wheie a fewr gi*ay rushes stand, 
Boundai ies of the sea and land 
Noi IS heard one \oice of wail 
Bui the sea-mews, as they sail 
55 O’er the billows of the gale, 

Or the whirlwmd up and down 
Howling, like a slanghteied town, 

When a king in gloiy iides 
Thioiiah the pomp of fratncides 
Those unbinied bones aionnd 
Theie is many a mouinful sound, 

Theie is no lament for him. 

Like a sunless \apoi, dim, 

Who once clothed with life and thought 
What now nnnes nor nniinnus not 
• 

Ay, manv fioiverhig islands he 
111 the w’siteis of wide agon> 

To such a one this mom was led 
My bark by soft w'’]nds pilot eil 
’Mid the mountains Euganean 
I stood listening to the psean 
With uhich the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun ’s iiju ise majestical , 

^ (latheiing round with wings all hoar, 

‘^5 Througli the dewy mist they soar 
Like grav shades, till the eastein heaven 
Rui*sts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, he 
In the unfathomable skv, 

2® Ro then plumes of piirjde grain,' 
StaiTed with drops of golden rain, 
(fleam abo\e the sunlight woods. 

As 111 silent multitudes 
On the mom mg’s fitful gale 
22 Through the broken mist they sail. 

And the vapois cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep streaming, 
Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 
Round the solitary bill 
a color 
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^ Beneath ia spi'ead like a gieen sea 
The wavelesB plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded fay cities fair. 

Underneath Day’s azuie eyes 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Ampbitnte’s destmed halls 
Which her hoai> sue' iioa pa\es 
With his blue and beaming whips 
the sun upspnngs behind, 

Br^md, led, radiant, half-recliiied 
On the le\el quivering line 
Of the waters crystalline , 

And befni'e that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright, 

Column, tower, and dome, and spue, 
Shine like obeliskb of dre. 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altai of daik ocean 
To the sapphiie-tmted skies, 

As the flames of sacnflc^e 
From the marble shrines did rise. 

As to pieiee the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old 


115 


120 


125 


130 


185 


140 


Sun-girt City, thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ;* 
Now IS come a darkei day,' 

And thou soon must be his pie\, 

If the power that raised tlicc licic 
Hallow BO thy wateiv biei 
A less drear ruin then than now, 

With tliv conqiipst-biaiided hi<^ 
Stooping to the sla^ c of sla^ cs 
Tram thy tlirone among the wa\es, 
Wilt thou be, \^hen the sca-nicw 
Flies, as once before it fleui,’ 

O ’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace gate 
With green sea-flowers overgrown 
Like a rock of Ocean ’s own, 

Topples o’er the abandoned sea 
As the tides chaiiue sullenly 
The fisher on his wateiy way. 
Wandering at the close of day. 

Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead bhould, from their sleep 
Bursting o’ei the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid masque of death 


' Ocoancs 

* \ refmnco to tbp old annual cnatom of throw 

log a line Into the ocean In repreaentatlon of 
the marriage of Venice and the Sea. Bee 
Wordaworth's On the Kriinefton of the Vent- 
flan Rejmhhc (p 2««) 

■ At this time, the greater part of northern 
Italy, Including the old free dtSea, waa under 
the opprcfifiive domination of Anatrla, the 
•Teltlc Anarch ’ of 1 1S2 

* Before the founding of the rit? 


O ’ei the waiei'b of his path. 

Those who alone thy towers behold 
Quivering through aenal gold, 

As 1 now behold them here, 

145 Would imagme not they were 
Sepulclii'eh, wheie human forms, 

Like pollution-nourished worms, 

To the corpse of greatness cling, 

Muidered, and now mouldennu 
1 Blit if Fr^oni slioiild awake 
111 her omnipotence, and shake 
Fioiu the Celtic' Anarch’s hold 
All I he keys of dungeons cold, 

Wlieie a hundred cities lie 
('hamed like thee, niglonouslv, 

Thou and all thy sister band 
Might adoi n this sunny land. 

Twining memories of old time 
With new viitiies moi*e sublime, 

If not, pensli thou and theyl— 

('loiid<« which stniii tiutli’s rising day 
By hei sun consumed away— 

Koith cun spuie ye while like floucis. 

In the waste of years and hours, 

Fiom your dust new nations spiing 
AVitli more kindly blo<(soinmg 

Pensh ! let there only be 
Floating o ’er thy hearthless sea, 

As the garment of thy sky 
riotlies the world iininortall>. 

One lenienibiance, nioie sublime 
Than the tattered pall of tune, 

AVhich sen ice hides tliv \isage wan;— 

That u teinpest-clea\ing suiiir' 

Of the songs of Albion. 

Dmeii fiom his ancestral sti earns 
By the might of evil dreams. 

Found n nest in thee, and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
's® That its joy grew his, and sprung 
Fiom his bps like music flung 
O ’er a mighty }hundei -fit. 

Chastening terror. What though yet 
Poesy’s unfailing nier, 

Which through Albion winds foie\oi 
Lashing with melodious wa\e 
Many a sacred poet’s grave. 

Mourn its latest nursling fled f 
AVliat though thou with all thy dead 
'**® Scarce can for this fame repay 
Alight thine ownY oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunhke soul f 
As the ghost of Homer clings 
1®® Round Scamander’s wasting springs; 

As divinest Shakespeare’s might 

^ Cettie N here npolled to northern bnrhariomi 
not natlvefl of italv 
* \ reference to Rvron 
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Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power which he 
Imaged ’mid mortality; 

200 As the love from Petrarch 's uni, 

Yet amid yon hills doth bum, 

A quenchless lamp, by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly so thou ait, 
Mighty spirit I so shall be 

205 The city that did lefuge thee. 


Lo, the sun floats up the sky 
Like thought-winged Libertj, 

Till the iiniveiNal light 
Seems to level plain and height , 

210 Fioin the sen a mist has spread. 

And the beams of mom lie dead 
t)n the towers of Venice now, 

Like its gloiy long ago. 

By the skirts of that gray cloud 
2^0 I^Iany-donied Padiin proud 
Stands, n peopled solitude, 

’Mid the hai V est-shinmg plain, 

'NVheic the peasant heaps his giani 
Jn the gaiiiei of his foe, 

220 And the iiiilk-wliitc o\en slow 
With the ])ur]>le vintage strain, 
Heaped upon Ihe cicaking v^ain,^ 

That Ihe bmtal Celt may swill 
I)i unken sleep with savage v\ill, 

220 And the sickle to the svvoid 

Lies unchanged, though many a IonI. 
Like a weed whose shade is poison, 
Ovcrgiovvs this legion’s foison,-’ 
Sheaves of whom aie iipe to come 
2'*o To destruction’s hai vest-home 

Men ninsl reap the thihgs thev s<m, 
Foice fiom force must evei flow. 

Or vvoise, but ’Hs a bittei woe 
That love or reason cannot change 
235 The despot ’s lage, the slave’s levenge 
Padua, thou within whose walls 
Those mute guests at festivals. 

Son and mothei, Death and Sm, 
Played at dice for Kzzeliii, 

240 Till Dealh cned, “ I win, I win !” • 
And Sin cursed to lose the wager, 

But Death piomised, to assuage hei. 
That he would petition for 
Her lo be made vice-enipeior, 

246 When the destined years weic o’ei. 
Over ah between the Po 
And the eastern Alpme snow, 

Under the mighty Austrian = 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can, 
no And since that time, ay, long before. 


1 wagon 

■ plenty ; rich harvest 

■See OalaUatui, 0 7. , « , # 

*ftee rolerldRc'H Thr Ffimr uj Iht Iniunt 
Manner,}})! (p 

‘FrnncN I, Emperor of Vu^tria M804 W) 


Both have ruled from shoie to shore,— 
That incestuous pair, who follow 
Tyrants as the snn the swallow*. 

As Repentance follows Crime, 

233 And as changes foUow Time. 

In fhino halls the lamp of learning, 
Padua, now no more is burning, 

Like a meteoi, whose wild way 
Is lost over the giave of day, 

Tt gleams betiayod and to betid} 

Once lemotest nations came 
To adore that sacred flame. 

When it lit not many a health 
On tins cold and gloomy earth . 

J66 Xow new fires from antique light 
Spring beiicalli the wide world’s migl'l 
But then spark lies dead m thee, 
Tiampled out by T.viaimy. 

Ah the Noiv\ay woodman quells 
In the depth of piny dells, 

One light flame among the biakes,* 
While the boundless foiest shakes, 

And its inighly ti links are toin 
By the fne thus lowly bom . 

The spaik beneath Ins feet is dead, 

He staits to see the flames it fed 
Howling through the daikened sky 
With a m^iiad tongues victoiiousl}, 

And sinks down in feai so thou, 
jso 0 Tyranny, beholdest now 

Light aiound thee, and thou lieaiest 
The loud flames ascend, and feaieht. 
Grovel on the earth , ay, hide 
Jn the dust thy puiplc piide ' 

233 Koon descends aiound me now: 

’Tis the noon of autumn’s glow, 

When a soft and pm pie mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolv^d star 
2**® Mingling light and fragrance, far 
Fiom the cuived hoii/on’s bound 
To the pomt of heaven’s profound,* 

Fills the ovei flowing sky, 

And the plains that silent lie 
2”3 Underneath, the leaves unsodden 
Wliere the infant Fiost has tiodden 
With his moraing-wmgM feet, 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet , 

And the r^ and golden vines, 

300 Piercing with their trellised lines 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 

The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air; the flower 
2®3 Ghmmering at my feet ; the line 

1 thickets * Thnt to the lealth. 
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Of the olive-sandalled^ Apcnnine 
In the south dimly islanded ; 

And the Alp^ whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun , 

And of living things each one , 

And my spint, whidi so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song,— 
Interpeipetrated he 
By the glory of the sky • 

Be it love, hght, harmony, 

Odor, or the soul of all 
Which from heaven like dew doth fall, 
Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe 


While each biuathless interval 
In their whisperings musical 
The mspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies. 

And the love which heals all strife, 
Curling, like the biratli of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 
With Its own mild brotherhood, 

2^70 They, not it, would change, and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the earth grow young agam 

STANZAS 


820 Xoon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon. 
Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 
Half the enmson light she brings 
From the sunset’s radiant spnngs* 
And the soft dreams of the mom 
(Which like wingM winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
080 Mid remembered agonies. 

The frail bark of this lone being) 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pam, 

Sits beside the helm again 

888 Other floweimg isles must be 
In the sea of bfe and agony 
Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wo\e wraps, 
8^0 With ftilded wings they waiting sit 
Foi my balk, to pilot it 
To some calm and blooming cove, 
Wheie for me, and those I lo^e. 

May a windless bower be built, 

345 Par from passion, pain, and guilt. 

In a dell mid lawny hills. 

Which the wild sea<murmur fills. 

And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round, 

8'*® And the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that breathe and sliine 
Wo may live so happy there. 

That the spirits of the air. 

Envying us, may even entice 
886 To our heahng paradise 
The polluting multitude; 

But their rage would be subdued 
By that clime divine and calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 
880 On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under wUefa the bright sea heaves; 

> covered with olive treee st the haw 


WBITTEN DEJECTION, ^RAR NIPLES 
181B 1824 

The sun is wann, the sky is clear, 

The wa\ps are dauemg fust and 
bright; 

Blue isles and Kiiowy m(»iintaiii^ weai 
The purple noon’s transparent might , 
The breath of the moist earth ifc> light 
Aiound its nnex]iaiided biuN, 

Like many a \oioe of one delight, 
The winds, the buds, the ocean flood'H, 
The City’s Aoice itself, i^* soft like Soli- 
tude’s 


^0 I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple seaweeds 
strown ; 

T see the waves upon the sluiie, 

Like light dissolved in stai -showerh, 
thrown ' 

I sit upon the sands alone,— 

78 The lightning of the noontide ocean 
h flashing lound me, and a tone 
A uses from its measuied motion, 

How sweet ^ did any heart now shaie in 
my emotion 


Alas' I have nor hope nor health. 

Nor ]ieace within nor calm aiound, 
Xoi that content surpassing wealth 
The sage m meditation found, ^ 

And walked with inwaid glo>\ 
Clowned— 

\oi fame, nor power, nor lo\e, noi 
leisure 

Others T <«ee whom these siii round— 
Smiling they live, and call life plea*^- 
nre,— 

To me that cup has been dealt in anothei 
measure. 


^NnincronR poptii and phllofumhon have found 
ccmaolatloii In solitude ^>0 Cowppr'a Tht 
Tank, 2 (p. 147) , Byroa’a Childf mroWn 
Ihlyrlmaoe, 4, 177 S fp 548) , KeatVa Konnc/ 
to BoUtude (p 714) . alao. Dp Qnincpv'a The 
\ffiUjt\an Vhmhoud IP 1089) 
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Yet now debpair itself is mildi 
Even as the winds and waters are; 

30 I could he down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Wliich I have borne and yet must 
bear, 

Till death like sleep might bteal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
3''* My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Bieathe o’er my dying brain its last 
monotony. 

Some might lament that T were cold. 
As I, when tins sweet day is gone, 
Which niy lost heait, too soon gr<iwii 
old, 

^0 Insults A\ith this untimely moan, 
They might lament— for I am one 
Whom mcm love not,— and yet regret, 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will Imger, though enjoyed, like joy in 
menu II y yet. 

LTXKS WRITTEN DURING THE 
(ASTLEREAGII ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
18/9 18^2 

Toi pses are cold in the tomb— 

Stones on tlie )*«i\enient aic duiiih 
Ahoitioiiv nie dead in the woinh. 

And then inotliei*^ loiik pule, like the de.itli- 
white shoie 

C>f Albion, fiee no niuic. 

TToi son*‘ are as stones in the way— 

Iliey aie masses of senseless clay— 

They aie tiodden, and move not awii\ - 
The alKiition with which she travaileMi 
Is Label tj, smitten to death. 

Then trample and dance, thou Oppres- 
soi ^ 

Koi thy victim is no rediesser— 

Thou ait sole lord and possessor 
(>l liei corpses, and clods, and aboit* 
they pave 

Th} path to the gia\c. 

nearest thou the festival din 
Of Death and Destiuction and Sin, 

And Wealth ciying Havoc! within? 
*Tis the Bacchanal ti'iumph that niukev 
Tnith dumb,— 

30 Thine Epithalamiuni. 

A V, marry thy ghastly wife ^ 

Ijet Fear and Disquiet and Strife 
Spread thy couch in the chamber of 
Life; 
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Marry Ruin, thou Tyrant! and Hell be 
tby guide 

To tbe bed of the bride! 


THE MASK OF ANARCHY 

WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE MASSACRE 
AT MANCHESTER! 

2819 1832 

As I lay asleep in Italy, 

There came a voice from over the sea, 

And With great power it forth led me 
To walk m the visions of Poe^. 

3 I met Murder on the way— 

He had a mask like Castlereagh , 

Very smooth he looked, yet gnm ; 

Seven bloodhounds followed him. 

All were fat , and well they might 
Be in admirable plight, 

For one by one, and two by two. 

He tossed them human hearts to chew, 
Which from his wide cloak he drew. 


Next came Fraud, and he had on, 

^3 Like Eldon, an ermined gown; 

His big tears, for he wept well, 

Turned to mill-stones as they fell; 

And the little children, who 
Round his feet plaved to and fio, 
Thinking eveiy tear a gem, 

Had their brams knocked out by them 

Clothed with the Bible as with light. 
And the shadows of the night, 

Like Sidmouth, next Hvpociisv 
3® On a crocodile rode by 

And many more Destructions played 
In this ghastly masquerade. 

All disguised, even to the eyes, 

Lake bishops, lawyers, peers, or spies. 

Last came Anarchy ; he rode 

On a white hoi*se splashed with blood ; 

He was pale ev^en to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse.* 

And be wore a kingly crown ; 

3’’ In his hand a sceptre shone, 

On Ins brow this mark 1 saw— 

“I AM Gon, AVD Kino, and Law!” 


With a pace stately and fast, 
Over Englidi land he passed, 
Trampling to a mire of blood 
The adoring multitude. 


! V inaR8-in«>etlni of dtlceoa who were eager for 
pnrllamentarv refomiR was attacked by sol- 
dien In St Peter'i Field, on Aug. 16, 1810 
\ few pemnne were killed and wveral hun- 
dred injured. 

* See era^/OR, 6 8 
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And a m^hty troop around 
With their trampling shook the ground, 
Waving each a bloody sword 
For the service of their Lord. 

And, with glorious triumph, th^ 

Rode through England, proud and gay, 
Drunk as with intoxication 
Of the wine of desolation. 

W O'er fields and towns, from sea to sea, 
Passed that pageant swift and fi'ee, 
Tearing up, and trampling down, 

Till they came to Tjondon town 

And each dwellei, panic-stncken, 

W Felt his heart with terror sicken, 

Heanng the tempestuous cry 
Of the triumph of Anarchy 

For with pomp to meet him came. 

Clothed in aims like blood and flame. 

The hned murderers, who did sing 
'^Thou art God, and Tjaw, and King 

^‘We have waited, weak and lone 
For thy coming, Mighty One! 

Our purses are empty, our swoid^ are cold, 
Give us glory, and blood, and gold." 

Lawyers and pnests a motley crowd, 

To the earth then pale bio^s bowed , 

Like a bad praver not over loud. 
Whispering— "Thou art and God’" 

Then all cried with one accoid, 

"Thou art King, and God, and Loid , 
Anarchy, to thee we bow, 

Be thy name made holy now ! ’ ’ 

And Anarchy, the Skeleton, 

Bowed and grinned to every one. 

As well as if his education 
Had cost ten itiillions to the nation. 

For he knew the palaces 
Of our kings were nghth Ins , 

His the sceptre, crown, and globe. 

And the gold-inwoven robe 

So he sent his slaves befoi*e 
To seize upon the Bank and Towei , 

And was proceeding with intent; 

To meet his pensioned Parliament, 

When one fled past, a maniac maid, 

And her name was Hope, she said ; 

But she looked more like Despair, 

And she cried out in the air: 


90 <<My father Time is weak and gray 
With waiting for a better day; 

See how idiot-like he stands. 

Fumbling with his palsied hands! 

"He has had child after child, 

And the dnst of death is piled 
Over every one but me 
Misery, oh, Misery ! ' ' 

Then slie lay down in the street. 

Right before the horses' feet, 

Expecting, with a patient eye, 

Murder, Fiaud, and Anaichy; 

When between her and her foes 
A mist, a light, an image rose,— 

Small at first, and weak, and frail 
Like the vapor of a vale, 

Till as clouds gro\n on the blast, 

Like tower-crowned giants striding fast, 
And glare with lightnings as they fly. 

And speak in tbundei to the sk^ 

It grew— a Shape arraved in mail 
Bnghter than the viper's scale, 

And upborne on wings whose giain’ 

Was as the light of sunny rain 

On its helm, seen far away, 

A planet, like the Morning's, lay, 

And those plumes its light lained through. 
Like a shower of enmson dew 

With step as soft wind it passed 
O'er the heads of men— so fast 
That they knew the piesence tlieie. 

And looked— but all was empty air. 

As flowers beneath May 's f (Kit step waken, 
As stars from Night 's loose hair are shaken. 
As waves aiisp when loud winds call. 
Thoughts sprung whcr'ei that step did 
fall. 

And the prostiate multitude 
r^Kiked— and ankle-deep in blood, 

Hope, that maiden most sei(me. 

Was walking with a quiet mien ; 

^5® And Anarchy, the giiastly birth, 

Lay dead earth upon the earth , 

The Horse of Death, tameless as wind, 
Fled, and with his hoofs did gnnd 
To dust the murderers thronged behind. 

A rushing light of clouds and splendor, 

A sense, awakening and vet tender, 

1 color 
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Was heard and ielt, and at its close 
These words of joy and fear arose^ 


Hold to somethbg from the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth. 


As if their own indignant Earth, ** ’Tis to be a slave in soul, 

140 Which gave the sons of England birth, to hold no strong contiol 

Had felt their blood upon her brow, Over your own wills, but be 

And, shnddenng with a mother’s throe All that others make of ye 


Had turned e\ery drop of blood, 

By which hei face had been bedewed. 

To an accent un withstood. 

As if her beail had cned aloud 

'^Men of England, heiis of glory. 

Heroes of unwntten story, 

Nurslings of one mighty Mother, 

Hopes of her, and one another 

''Ri^ like lion^ after slumber, 

In unvanquishable number, 

Shake your chains to eaith like dew 
Which 111 sleep had fallen on you— 

166 Ye are many, they aie fewr. 

^‘AVhat iH Fieedomi— Ye can tell 
That which Slavery is too well. 

For Its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own 

160 tt >Tis to work, and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to dav 
In your limbs, as in a cell, 

For the tyrants’ use to dwell,— 

‘‘So that ye foi them are made 
Loom, and plough, and swoid, and «pade 
With or without your own will, bent 
To theii defence and nourishment. 


“And at length when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain, 

190 >Ti& to see the Tyiant’s crew 
Ride over youi wives and you— 

Blood IS on the grass like dew ! 

“Then it is to feel revenge. 

Fiercely thirsting to exchange 
Blood for blood— and wrong for wrong- 
Do not thus when ye are strong ^ 

“Birds find lest in narrow nest, 

When weaiy of their winged quest; 
Beasts find fare 5n woody lair, 

Wlien stoi-m and snow ai e in the air. 

“Horses, oxen, have a home, 

When from daily toil they come , 
Household dogs, when the wind loars. 
Find a home within warm doois 

205 Asses, sw^ine, have litter spread, 

And wntli fitting food are fed , 

All things have a home but one— 

Thou, 0 Eiiclishman, hast none’ 

“Tliis ib Slavery; savage men, 

21® Or wild beasts within a den. 

Would endure not as ye do— 

But such ills they never knew. 


‘ ‘ ’Tis to sec your children weak 
With their mothers pine and jieak,^ 
170 When the winter winds are bleak— 
They are dying whilst I speak 

“ ’Tis to hunger for BU(^ diet 
As the nch man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that he 
176 Surfeiting beneath his eye. 


“ ’Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 
Take from toil a thousandfold 
More than e ’ei its substance could 
In the tyi annies of old ; 


180 Paper coin*— that forgery 
Of the title-deeds which ye 


» See MaohetK I. 3. 2.1 

» Paper currenev in Ei^land waa worth conaid- 
erahlT loaa than gold, hut waa declared to be 
of equal value by the Honw of (^mmonw In 
1810 Hee Cobbett'a Rural Rtdra, Kenalngton, 
Jan 4. 1822 (p 1002) 


“What ait thou. Freedom? Oh, could 
slaves 

Answer fiom their living graves 
216 This demand, tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery. 

“Thou ait not, as impostors say, 

A shadow sofin to pass away, 

A superstition, and n name 
Echoing from tlie cave of Fame 

“For the laborer thou art bread 
And a comely table spread, 

From his daily labor come 
In a neat and happy home 

225 *^Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the trampled multitude : 

No— in countries that are fiec 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now we see 
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^ ‘‘To the nch thoa ail a check, 

When hiB foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 

‘'Thou ait Justice— no ^er for gold 
285 2 ^y tiiy righteous laws bo 
As laws are in England , thou 
Shield ’st alike the high and low 

“Thou ail WiMhmi— fieeiueu ne\ei 
Dream that Ood will damn forex ei 
All wlio think those things untrue 
Of which priests make such ado 

“Thou art Peace— nevei by thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted 1x*« 

As tyrants wasted them, when all 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul * 

“What if English toil and blood 
Was poui*ed forth, ex’en as a flood T 
It availed, 0 Libeity ^ 

To dim, hut not extinguish thee 

360 «<Thou art Loxe— the iich have kissed 
Thy feet, and like him- following Christ, 
’Give their substance to the fiee 
And through the loiigli woild follow thee, 

“Or turn their wealth to arms, and make 
256 "V^ar for II ly beloved sake 

On xveallh and w^ai and fraud, whence thex 
Diw the power xvliich is then prex 

“Science, Poetry, and Thought 
Aic thy lain]>s, lhe\ make the hit 
260 Of the dwellers in a cot 

Such thex’ curse then Makei not 

“Spirit, Patience, Gentleness, 

All that can adorn and bless 

Art thou— let deeds, not words, express 

Thine exceeding loveliness 

“Let a great Assembly be 
Of the fearless and the free. 

On some spot of English ground 
Where the plains stretch wide around. 

*70 ^^Let the bine sky overhead, 

The gi'een earth on which ye tread, 

All that must eternal be. 

Witness the solemnity. 

“Prom the corners nttermost 
Of the bounds of English coast : 

* A rcf<‘rpiico to the Fpcnrh Roxolatlon and to 
thf Tinfon of the powers against France 
*Spe LuKe 18 IS 22 


From eveiy hut, Milage, and town, 

Where those, who Jive and suffer, moan 
For others’ misery or their oxvii ; 

“From the workbou&e and the prison, 

280 Where, pale os corpses newly iiben, 
Women, children, young and old, 

Groan for pain, and weep foi cold, 

“From the haunts oi daily life. 

Where is waged the daily strife 
286 With common wants and coinnion cares, 
Which sows tlie human heart with tarea^ 

“T-astly, from the palaces. 

Where the miniiiur of disticss 
Echoes, like the distant sound 
Of a xnnd alix^e, around 

“Those pi isou -halls of wealih and fashion, 
Wheie some fexv feel such compassion. 

For those who groan, and toil, and xvail, 

As must make their bi'ef hi en pole,— 

296 Yp ^vho sufTci xx'oes untold. 

Or to feel oi t<» behold 

Your lost coimfrv bought and s<»ld 

With a puce of blood and gold • 

“Let a xast Asscnnhl.x 1 m‘, 

And xrilh gieat solemn itx 

Declaie with measuied xx<iids that ye 

Aic. as Gfid has made ye. free*’ 

“Be your stioiig and siiiijilc xx^oids 
Keen to xvound us shai pened swoi ds ; 

And wide as targes' let them be. 

With their shade to cover yc 

“T^et the tyrants pour around 
With a quick and staitling sound. 

Like the loosening of a sea, 

Troops of armed eniblaztmiy - 

“Let the cliaiged artillco' drixe, 

Till the dead air seems alix e 
With the clash of clanging wheels 
And the tramp of horses’ heels 

fhe flx^d baxoiiet 
Gleam with sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point jn English blood, 

Tjcioking keen as one for food 

“Ijet the horsemen ’s scimitars 
120 Wheel and flasli, like sphcreless stnis 

1 sbleldi 

*wltb sbleldH, standardN. etc. clocorated with 
hiillInDt flguroN nr pictures 
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Thirsting to eehpse their burning 
In a sea of death and mourning 

''Stand ye oahn and resolute, 

Like a forest close and mute, 

With folded arms, and looks which aie 
Weapons of unvanquished war 

"And let Panic, who outspeeds 
The career of armM steeds, 

Pass, a disregarded shade, 

380 Through your phalanx undismayed. 

"Let the laws of youi own land. 

Good or ill, between ye stand, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 

Arbiteis of the dispute — 

386 <<Tlie old laws of England— the^ 

Whose re\ereiul heads with age aie giay. 
Children of a wisei day, 

And whose solemn \oiee must he 
Thine own echo— Libeity * 

340 <<On those who hist should Molatc 
Such saeied heialds in then state, 

Rest the blood that must ensue , 

And it will not lesl on you 

"And if then the t\iants daie, 

3^5 Lei tiieni nde .iinong von theie. 

Slash, and stab, and nianii, and \w\\ 

What they like, that let them do 

"With tolded aims and stend> eves, 

And little tear, and less sniprisp, 

330 Look upon them as they sla^ . 

Till their rage has died away. 

"Then they will i^etuiii \Mth shame 
To the place from which they came, 

And the blood thus shed will sjieak 
336 In hdt blushes on then cheek 

"Eieiy woman in the land 
Will point at them as they stand . 

They will hai*dly dare to greet 
Then acquaintance in the street 

360 *«And the bold, tine waniois 
Who haie hiig^ Danger in wai'*. 

Will turn to those who would lie tiee, 
Ashamed of such base company 

"And that slaughter to the Nation 
336 Shall steam up like inspiration, 

Eloqiienl, oracular; 

A vnlcnno heard afar 


"And these woi'ds shall then become 
Like Oppression’s thundered doom 
370 Ringing through each heart and biain, 
Heard again— again— again ! 

"Rise like lions after slumbei 
In niivanquishable numbei ! 

Shake your chains to eaith, like dew 
375 Winch m sleep had fallen on you— 

Ye are many, they are few !" 

SONG TO THE MEN OF ENGLAND 
1819 1830 

Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low! 

Wherefore weave with toil and caie 
The nch robes your tyrants \ieai * 

3 Wheiefuie feed, and clothe, and sa^e. 
From the cradle to the grave, 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
I ham your sweat- nay, dnnk your blood f 

Wherefore, bees of England, foige 
Many a weapon, chain, and sconige. 

That these stingless dfones may spoil 
The forced pioduce of yoiii toil 

Ha\c VC leisnie, comfort, calm, 

^ Shellei, food, lo>e’s gentle balniY 
^3 Oi what IS it ye buy so dear 

With your pain and with your teaiT 

The* seed ye sow, another leaps, 

The wealth ye find, another kee)>s. 

The lobes ye weave, another weais. 

The aims ye forge, anothei beais 

Sow seed,— but let no tyrant lea]). 

Find wealth,- let no impostor heap; 
Wc.nt* lobes,— let not the idle weai , 
Foige anus,- in your defence to beai 

Shiiiik to yoni cellais, holes, and cells. 

In halls ye deck, another dwells 

Why shake the chains ye w rought 1 Ye see 

The '■tcel ve tempeiecl glance on jc 

With plough and spade, and hoe and loom. 
Tinw \oui grave, and build yoiii tomb. 
And wea\e yoiii windiiig-sheet, till fan 
England be .^our sepiilclne 

ENGLAND IN 1819 
1819 1830 

All old, mad, blind, despised, and dying 
king,* 

Piinces, the diegs of then dull luce, who 
flow 

'Geonre Til, Rime of Enffland (1760 1820) 
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Through public scorn— mud from a muddy 
spxixig; 

Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
s But leech-like to their fainting country 
cling, 

Till they drop, blind in blood, without a 
blow; 

A people starved and stabbed in the un- 
tilled field; 

An army, which liberticide and prey 

Makes as a two-edged sword to all who 
wield; 

Qolden and baiiguine laws which tempt 
and slay; 

Relurion Chnstless, Godless — a book 
sealed , 

A Senate— Time’s worst statute unre- 
pealed,— 

Alt* aiB\eB, fioni which a gloiious Phan- 
tom may 

Burst to illumine our tempestuous day. 

ODE TO THE WEST WIND 
1819 1820 

I 

0 wild West Wind, thou breath of Au- 
tumn ’b being. 

Thou, fiom whose uiibeen piebence the 
leaves dead 

Are driven, like gliobts from an enchaiitei 
fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic 
red, 

5 Pestilence-stncken multitudes* 0 thou. 

Who chaiiotest to their dark wintry bed 

The wingM seeds, where they be cold 
and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the Spring shall 
blow 

Her elanon o’er the dreaming earth, and 

(Driving sweet budb like fl(K*ks to feed in 
air) 

With living hues and odors plain and hill * 

Wild Spirit, which art moMiig every- 
where; 

Destroyer and preserver, hear! oh, hear! 

n 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep 
shy’s commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves 
81*6 shed, 


Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean, 

Angeb of rain and lightning, there aie 
spread 

On the blue surface of thme any surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from 
head 

Of some fierce Masnad, even from the dim 
verge 

Of the honzon to the zenith’s lieight, 
The locks of the approaching Ktorin. Tliou 
dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing 
night' 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated nimlit 

Of vapors, from whose solid nt mosphcic 
Black lam, and fire, and hail will hut's! : 
oh, hear! 

III 

Thou who didst waken fium Ins suiuincr 
dreams 

•'* The blue Mediteiranean, wheie be loy, 
Lulled by the coil of his ciystaihno 
streams. 

Beside a pumice* isle in Raw’s bii\, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and toweis 
Qimenng within the wave’s intensci dav, 

*5 All oveigrown with azuie moss and flowers 
So swreet, the '^ense Jainls pictunng them ! 
thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level 
powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sea-blooms and the ooiy woods which 
wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly gi*ow gray witli 
fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves* oli, 
hear! 

IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee, 

<6 A wave to pant beneath thy power, and 
share 

> night Rky cloning down over the earth 
light, poronn, volcanic niibntnnep 
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The impulbe of thy sti'eugth, only lebs 
free 

Than thou, 0 uncontrollable! If even 

1 were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The coiniade of Hi> wanderings o\cn 
heaven, 

^ As then, when to outstrip thy skyey spee^l 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would neVi 
ha\e Htn\en 

As thus with thee in piayer in niv ^nip 
need 

Oil, lift me as a wave, u leaf, a eUmd* 

I fall upon the thorns of life* I bleed' 

A hea\'y weight of houis has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee tameless and swift, and 
pi’oud. 

V 

Afake nio thy lyre, even as the foiest is 

AVhat if in}* leaves aiT tailing like its 
ow n ' 

The tumult of thy mighty hai monies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal 
tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit 
lieree, 

Ah spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Dn\e my dead thoughts ovei the uiii\eTse 

Like wiUieied len\es to (juiekeii ^ new* 
birth ! 

*’• And, by the ineantaiion of this verse. 

Scatter, as fioni an unextiiiguished hearth 

Ashes and sparks, my words among man- 
kind ’ 

Be through my lips to una wakened eaith 

The tnimpet of a piophecy' O Wind. 

If AVintei pomes, ean Spiing be far be- 
hind f 

THE INDIAN 8EHENADE 
J819 1822 

T arise fiom dieams of thee 

in the tirst sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stara are shining bright* 

6 I aiise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me— who knows how^ 

To thy chamber window, sweet ! 


The wandering airs, they faint 
^0 On the dark, the silent stream; 
The champak^ odors fail 
Like sweet thoughtb in a dieam, 
The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 
i** As 1 must die on thine, 

Oh, belovM as thou art ' 

Oh, lift me from the grass' 

T die ' 1 faint ' 1 fail ' 

Let thy love in kisses ram 
On my lips and eyelids pale 
My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast,— 
Oh ' press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last. 


LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY 

1819 1810 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivcis with the ocean. 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With n sweet emotion, 

"* Nothing ill the world is single, 

All things by a law divine 
In one spiiit meet and mingle 
AVhy not I with thine f 

See the mountains kiss high heaveOi 
And the wn^es clasp one another; 
\o sistei-fluwei would lie forgiven 
If it disdained its brother. 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea: 

16 What are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me? 


THE POET'S LOVER 
1819 1862 

I am as a spirit who has dwelt 
Within his heait of heaits, and I ha\e felt 
Ili<t feelings, and ha\e thought his thoughts, 
and known 

The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 
^ Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 
A^en all the pulses in their multitude 
Image the trembling calm of summer seas. 
I have unlocked the golden melodies 
Of his deep soul, as with a master-key. 
And loosened them and bathed myself 
therein— 

Even as an eagle in a thunder-mist 
Closing his wings with lightning. 

1 An Tndlnn tree of the mnxnolla family 
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PBOMETHEUS UNBOUND 


A LYRICAL DRAMA IK TOUR ACTS 
iSiS-iP 1820 


DR1UXTI8 RERBORJ: 


PiioypTHn s 
I)BMOGOIt»U> 

} IIPITFR 

Thr Kaiiiii 

OCRAN 

APOLIO 

Mbrcdri 
H rnrrT i s 


Asia 1 

I'ANiMhA VOceanldoB 
lONI. J 

The riJAXTASM of Jr imii ii 
T ill RrittlT OP THE ICAUitl 
ThI' BrriirT of niK Mun\ 
SlMRITR or THE llolitth 
Mimrii*! igrnoEs 

rAUXCH FURt»S 


ACT I 


Scene — JRarme of Icy Roeka in the 
Indum Caucaaua Prometheus tv dia- 
coieted bound to the P^ecaptce Pan- 
THEA and Tone are seated at hia feet 
Time, night, /htiing the iscenr, morn- 
ing slowly breaks. 

Prometheus Monarch of Gods and 
DflBmona,^ and all Spirits 

But One,^ who throng those bright and 
rolling worlds 

Which Thou and 1 alone of living things 

Behold with sleepless eyes* regard Ihis 
Earth 

® Made nmiltitiidinoiis with thy slaves, whom 
thou 

Rcquitest for knee- wot ship, pia\ei, and 
piaise, 

And toil, and lieoatoinbs ' oi biokcii heails. 

With fear and self-con tempt and harieii 
hope 

Whilst me, nho ,iiii lliv foe, eyeless in 
hate, 

Hast thou made leign and tiinnipli, to thv 
scorn, 

OVr mine own niiseiy and th> a am le- 

A’ciige 

Thiee thousand venis of sleep-itnshclfeied 
hfuiis. 

And inoinents ave divided by keen pangs 

Till they seemed yeais, lortuie and soli- 
tude, 

Scorn and despa 1 1 ,— these aic mine em- 
pire — 

More glorious fur than that which thou 
Rurveyest 

From thine iinenvied throne, O Mighty 
God* 

Almighty, had T deigned to share the 
shame \ 

Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 
3 ** Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling moun- 
tain, 

' Rnpcrnatnral beinga of Greek mythology con< 
ceived an holding a position b^ween gods 
and men 

9 Prometheus himself See 1 266. 

•sacrlflcoH nf great nnmbers 


Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without 
herb, 

Insect, or beast, oi shape or sound of life. 
Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, forever! 

No change, no pause, no hope* Yet I 
eudura 

I nsk the Eaith, have not the mountains 
felt? 

I nsk von Heaven, the all-beliolding Sun, 
Has it not seen? The Sen, in atorm or 
calm, 

Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread 
below, 

Have its deaf waves not heaid my agony? 
Ah me* alas, pain, pain ever, foiever* 

I'he crawling glncieis pierce me with the 
spears 

Of their moon-fieezing crystals , the bright 
chains 

Eat with their buinmg cold into my bones 
Heaven’s wing^l hound,* X^^^hitmg fioni 
thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 
Mv heait , and shapeless sights come wan- 
dering by. 

The ghastly pooi)Ic of the lealm of dream, 
Mocking me and the Enrthqnnke-flonds 
aie chnigcd 

To vvieiich the iivets timn my qmveiing 
wounds 

When the rocks split and close again 
behind 

AVliile from their lond ahv'sses hnwling 
throng 

The genii of the stoiiii, uigmg the rage 
Of whiilwind, and afflict me with keen 
hail 

And yet to me welcome is day and niglit, 
Wliethei one hienks the hnai -frost of the 
iiioin, 

Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-colored east , for then tliev 
lead 

The wingless, crawling houi*s, one among 
whom— 

As some dark priest hales the reluctant 
v’lctmi— 

Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the 
blood 

From these pale feet, which then might 
trample thee 

If they di^ained not such a prostiate 
slave. 

Disdain! Ah, no! I pity thee. What min 

* The vulture, which, accordiM to anclcot Htory, 
dally tore the entrails of Prometheus 
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Will baut thee undefended through the 
wide Heaven ! 

*-'5 How will thy soul, cloven to its depth with 
tenor, 

Gape like a hell within I I speak in giicf, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more, 

As then ei^e misery made me wise. The 
curse 

Once breathed on thee I would lecall. Ye 
Mountains, 

Whose niany-voicM Echoes, through the 
mist 


Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 
Nor any power above or under 
made us mute with wonder. 

Firat Voice 

Hilt ne\ei bowcil out snowy ciest 
As at the mucc of thine unrest. 

Second Voice 

Never such a sound before ^ 

To the Indian waves we boie 


Of cataiacls, flung the thunder of that 
spell ! 

Ye icy Springs, stagnant with wrinkling 
frost, 

Which vibrated to hear me, and then ciept 

ShnddcVing thiough India! Thou screnest 
.Air, 

Through which the Sun walks buinina 
without beams! 

And ye swuft Whirlwinds, who on poiskl 
wings 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed 
abyss, 

As thuiulei, louder than your own, made 
lock 

The oibed ivorld’ If then my words had 


A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony. 

And heard, and cned, Ah, woe is me ’ ” 
And died mad as the wild waves be 

Third Voice 

Hy such dread words from Earth to Heaven 
100 My gtiii realm was never nven ; 

When its wound was closed, there stood 
Daikness o’ei the dav like blood 

Fourth Voice 

And we shrank back for dreams of ruiii 
To frozen eaves oui flight pursning 
Made us keep silenee— t}iiis-->and thus— 


power, 

Though I am changed so that aught cmI 

W Ihll 

Is dead within; allhougli no memory be 
Oi what IS liate, let them not lose it now’ 
What Avas that cui-scT for ye all heard me 


Though silence is us hell to us 

The Earth. The tongueless CaAenis of 
the ciagiy hills 

( led ^‘Misery ’ ’ ’ tlieii , the hollow llca\ on 
leplied 


speak. 

First Voice (from the Mountains) 


‘ * Miseiy ’ ’ ’ And the Ocean ’s pui pie Ava\ es, 
riinibiiig tlie land, howled to the lashiim 
winds, 


Tlirice thiee hundred thousand years 
Tfi ()»|,r the Eaitliquake’s couch we sUkhI 
Oft, as men convulsed with feai^, 

Wc ticmblcHl in oui multitude 


And the ])ale nations lienid it, ^^Miseiy’” 
Prometheus 1 heaid a sound of AoiVes 
nut the \ oice 

Which I gaAK foith. Mothei, thy sons and 
thou 


Second Voice (from the Springe) 

Thuiidci bolls had paiched our watei, 

We had been stained with bitter blood, 
And had rmi mute, ’mid slineks of slaugli- 
ter, 

Till o’ a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice (from the Air) 

T had clothed, since Earth uprose, 
its wastes in colors not their own, 

And oft had my serene repose 
Been cloven by many a rending groan. 

Fourth Voice (from the Whirlioinds) 

We had soared beneath these mountains 
rnresting ages; nor had thunder, 


Scum him, without whose all-end ui mg will 
Beneath the lieroe onniiputence of Jo\e, 
Both they and thou had Aanished, like thin 
mist 

Till oiled on the niorinna aaiimI Know' ye 
not me. 

The Titan f He w ho made his agony 
The bamer to your else all-<*onqueiing foe ® 
1*® O roek-embo8ome<l lawns, and snow- fed 
sti earns, 

Now seen atliwait frore' vapors, deep be- 

lOAV, 

Through whose o ’ersliadowing woods I 
wandered once 

With Asia, dnnking life from her loved 
eyes; 

* frnsen 
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Why seorDS the spirit which infrimn* ye, 
now 

To commune with mef me alone, who 
checked, 

As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteei , 
The falsehood and the force of him who 
reigns 

' Supreme, and with the groans of pining 
slaves 

Fills your dim glens and liquid wilder- 
nesses: 

ISO y^hy answer ye not, stillt Brethren ! 

The Earth. They dare not 

Prometheus. Who darral for I would 
hear that curse again. 

Ha, what an awful whisper rises up I 
’Tis scarce like sound : it tingles through 
the frame 

As lightning tipgles, hovering ere it strike 
1S5 Speak, Spirit * from thine inorganic voice 
I only know that thou are nioving near 
And love. How cuised I himY 

The Earth. How canst thou heai 

Who knowest not the language of the dead t 

Prometheus. Thou art a living spirit, 
speak as they. 

The Earth. I dare not speak like life, 
lest Heaven ’s fell King 
Should hear, and link me to some wheel of 
pain 

More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 
Subtle thou art and good, and though the 
Gods 

Hear not this voice, yet thou art more than 
God, 

146 Being wise and kind: earnestly hearken 
now. 

Prometheus. Obscurely through my 
brain, like shadows dim, 

Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick 
I feel 

Faint, like one mingled in entwining love. 
Yet ’tis not pleasure. 

The Earth. No, thou canst not hear 
160 Thou art immortal, and this tongue is 
known 

Only to those who die. 

Prometheus. And what arc thou, 

0 melandiol^ Voicet 

The Earth. I am the Earth, 

ThymotW; she within whose stony \eins 
To the last fibre of the loftiest tree 
165 Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen 
air, 

Joy ran, as blood within a living frame. 
When thou didst from her bosom, like a 
cloud 

Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy I 

1 aalmates 


And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting 
dust, 

And our almighty Tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee 
here. 

Then— see those million worlds whidi bum 
and roll 

^ Around us— theii inhabitants beheld 
My sphere light wane in wide Heaven , 
the sea 

Was lifted by strange tempest, and new 
fire 

From earthquake - rifted mountains of 
bright snow 

Shook its portentous hair beneath Heav- 
en ’s frown. 

Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains , 
Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless 
toads 

Within voluptuous chambers panting 
crawled : 

When Plague had fallen on man and beast 
and worm. 

And Famine; and black blight on herb 
and tree; 

And in the com, and vines, and meadow- 
grass, 

Teemed meradicable poisonous weeds 
Brammg their growth ; for my wan breast 
was dry 

With grief; and the thin air, my breath, 
was Gained 

With the contagion of a mother’s hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I 
heard 

180 Thy curse, the which, if thou remembcrest 
not, 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams. 
Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon 
wide air, 

And the inarticulate people of the dead. 
Preserve, a treasured spell. We meditate 
In secret joy and hope those dreadful 
words. 

But dare not speak them 
Prometheus. Venerable mother ! 

All else who live and suffer take from 
thee 

Some comfort; dowers, and fruits, and 
happy sounds. 

And love, though fieeting; these may not 
be mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 
The Earth. Th^ shall be told. Eie 
Babylon was dust, 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead cdiild. 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 
That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 
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1B6 Yor know there are two worlds of life and 
death: 

One that which thou beholdest; but the 
other 

Is underneath the nave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of aU forms that think and 
live, 

Till death unite them and they part no 
more; 

200 Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 
And all that faith creates or love desires, 
Terrible, strange, sublime, and beauteous 
shapes. 

There thou art, and dost hang, a writhing 
shade, 

’Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains; all 
the gods 

Are there, and all the powers of nameless 
worlds. 

Vast, sceptred phantoms; heroes, men, and 
beasts; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom, 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 
Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall 
utter 

210 The curse which all lememher Call at will 
Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Jupiter, 
Hades or Typhon, or what mightier Gods 
Fioin all-prolific Evil, since thy ruin 
Have spuing, and trampled on my pros- 
trate sons. 

Ask, and they must reply: so the revenge 
Of the Supreme may sweep through vacant 
shades. 

As rainy wind through the abandoned gate 
Of a fallen palace. 

rrometheus. Mother, let not aught 
Of that which may be evil, pass again 
My lips, or those of aught resembling me 
Phantasm of Jupiter, arise, appeal ' 

lone 

My wings aie folded o’er mine eais 2 ( 
My wings aie crossM o’er mine e>es 
Yet through their silver shade appears, 
235 And through their lulling plumes ai w, 

A Shape, a throng of sounds; 

May it be no ill to thee 
0 thou of many wounds! 

Near whom, for our sweet sister’s sake, 

2S0 Ever thus we watch and wake 

Panihea 

The sound is of whirlwind undergromid, 
Earthquake, and fire, and mountains 
cloven ; 

The shape is awful like the sound, 

Clothed in dark purple, star-inwoven. 


A sceptre of pale gold 

To stay steps proud, o’er the slow 
cloud 

His veinM hand doth hold. 

Cruel he looks, but calm and strong. 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong. 

Phantasm of Jupiter. Why have the 
secret powers of this strange world 

Dnven me, a frail and empty phantom, 
hither 

On direst storms? What unaccustomed 
sounds 

Aie hovermg on my lips, unlike the voice 

With which our pallid race hold ghastly 
talk 

In darkness? And, proud sufferer, who 
art thou? 

Prometheus. Tremendous Image, as thou 
art must be 

He whom thou shadowest forth. I am his 
foe. 

The Titan. Speak the words which I would 
hear. 

Although no thought inform thine empty 
voice. 

The Earth. Listen! And though your 
echoes must be mute. 

Gray mountams, and old woods, and 
haunted sprmgs. 

Prophetic caves, and isle - surrounding 
sticams, 

Bejoice to hear what yet ye cannot speak. 

Phantasm A spint seizes me and speaks 
within 

It teai s me as fire tears a thunder-cloud 

Panthea See how he lifts his mighty 
looks! the Heaven 

Darkens above. 

lone. He speaks ! 0 shelter me ! 

Prometheus I see the curse on gestures 
proud and cold. 

And looks of firm defiance, and calm hate, 

And such despair as mocks itself with 
smiles, 

Wiitten as on a scioll* yet speak: Oh, 
speak! 

Phantasm 

Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed 
mind. 

All that thou canst inflict I bid thee 
do; 

Foul Tyrant both of Gods and human- 
kind. 

One only being shalt thou not subdue. 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 

Ghastly disease, and fren^ng fear; 

And let alternate frost and fire 
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Eat into mOj and be thine ire 
270 Lightning, and cutting bail, and legiuned 
foniih 

Of fuiies, driving by upon the wounding 
storms. 

Ay, do tliy worat. Thou ait oimiipoleut 
O’er all things but thyself I gave thee 
power. 

And niy own will. Be thy swift mib- 
chiefs sent 

275 To blast mankind, from you elheieal 
tower. 

Tjet thy malignant spirit move 
Tn darkness over those I love 
On me and mine I imprecate 
The utmost torture of thy hale, 

And thus devote to sleepless agony. 

This undechning head while thou must 
reign on high. 

But thou, who art the Ood and Loid 
0 thou 

Who dllest with thy soul this world of 
woe, 

To whom all things of Earth and lTea\ en 
do bow 

In fear and worship— all-prevailing 
foe* 

T eurse thee* let a 8uffei*er’b cui>)e 
(''lasp thee, his torturer, like remorse , 
Till thine Infinity shall be 
A robe of envenomed agony;’ 

22® And thine Omnipotence a crown of pain. 
To cling like burning gold round thy dis- 
solving brain. 

Heap on thy soul, by virtue of this Curse, 
111 deeds, then be thou damned, be- 
holding good , 

Both infinite as is the universe, 

And thou, and thy self-torturing soli- 
tude 

An awful image of calm power 
Though now thou sittest, let the hour 
Come, when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally; 

And after manv a false and fniitless crime 
Scorn track thy lagging fall thiongh 
boundless space and time. 

Prometheus. Were these my words, O 
Parent) 

The Earth. They were thine. 
Prometheus. It doth repent me * words 
are quick and vain ; 

Qrief for awhile is blind, and so was mine 
20R X no living thing to suffer pain. 


The Earth 

Misery, Oh, misery to me, 

That Jove at length should vanquish 
thee. 

Wail, howl aloud, Laud and Sea, 

The Earth’s rent heart shall answei ye 
Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead. 
Your refugb, your defence lies fallen and 
vanquii^id ! 

First Echo 

Lies fallen and vanquish^ ! 

Second Echo 
Fallen and >anquishM * 

lone 

Feai not ’tis but some pasbing sjiaHu, 
*15 The Titan is nn^anquished btill. 

Hut see, wheie thnmgli the axure chasm 
Ot yon forked and snowy hill 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
*2® I nder plumes of purple dye, 

Like lose-ensanguined ivory, 

A Shape comes now, 

Stretching on high from his right hand 
A seipent-cinctured wand.’ 

Panthea 

325 >Tis Jove’b world-wandciing herald, 
Mercury 

lone 

And who 81*6 those with hydia trebbcs 
And iron wings that climb the wind. 
Whom the frowning Ood represses,— 
Like vapoiR steaming up behind, 

*2® Clanging loud, an endless crowd) 

Panthea 

These are Jove’s tempest-walking hounds, 
Whom he gluts with groans and blood. 
When charioted on sulphurous cloud 
He bursts Heaven’s bounds 

lone 

222 Are they now led from the thin dead 
On new pangs to be fed) 

Panthea 

The Titan looks as ever, firm, not proud 

First Fury. Ha ! I seent life ! 

Second Fury. Let me but look into 
his ores! 


lA reference to the ahirt of Neaaus which 
poisoned Horenlea 


1 The rod entwined with two aerpenta and car- 
ried bj Mercury 
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Third Fury. Tbft hope of toi luring him 
smells like a heap 

Of corpses, to a death-bird after battle. 
First Fury. Dai'est thou delay, 0 Hei- 
ald* take cheer, Houndb 
Of Hell : what if the Son of Maia^ soon 
Should make us food and sport— who can 
please long 
The Onniipotent ? 

Mercunf. Back to y<iur towei s of iron. 
And gnash, lieside the sti earns of fire, and 
wail, 

Your foodless teeth Geiyon, arise! and 
Gorgon, 

Chimera, and thou Sphinx, subtlest of 
fiends 

Who ministeied to Thebes Heaven’s poi- 
soned wine,' 

Unnatural love, and more unnatuial 
hate. 

860 These shall iierform your task 

Fust Fui y Oh, mercy * mercy » 

We die with our desire drive us not back ! 
Merc ut If Crouch then in silence 

Awful Sufferer! 

To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come, by the great Fathei ’s will dnven 
down, 

356 To execute a doom of new loenge 
Ala^^ 1 pitv thee, and hate myself 
That I can do no more aye from thy 
sight 

Retuiiiing, for a season, Uea^en seems 
Hell, 

So thy worn form pursues me night and 
day, 

880 Smiling 1 eproach. Wise ai t thou, finn and 
good. 

But mainly wouldst stand forth alone in 
Rtiife 

Against the Omnipotent; as yon cleai 
lamps 

That ineosuie and divide the weary years 
Fiom winch there is no refiigt*, long have 
tanght 

886 long must teach. Even now th> Tor- 
tui’er arms 

With the stiaiige might of uniuiagined 
pains 

The powers who scheme slow agonies in 
Hell, 

And my commission is to lead them 
here. 

Or what more subtle, foul, or savage fiends 

870 People the abyss, and leave them to their 
task. 

* The?pZinx propounded a riddle to the Thebans, 
and killed all paaaera-by who conld not aolve 
it Bee DeQnlncej^B Ths SpMao'a Biddle. 


Be it not so! there is a secret known 
To thee, and to none else of living things,' 
Which may transfer the sceptre of wide 
Heaven, 

The fear of which peiplexes the Supreme 
Clothe it in words, and bid it clasp his 
throne 

In intercession, bend thy soul in piayer, 
And like a suppliant in some gorgeous 
fane, 

Let the will kneel within thy haughty 
heart: 

For benefits and meek submission tame 
8^0 The fieiTest and the mightiest. 

Prometheus Evil mind^ 

Change good to their own nature. 1 gave 
all 

He has, and in letuin he chains me here 
Years, ages, night and day: whether the 
Sun 

Split my paiched <«kin, nr in the moony 
night 

886 The crystal-wmged snow elmg round 1113 
hair. 

Whilst my belovM race is trampled down 
By his thought-executing ministers - 
Such IS the tyrant ’s recompense ’Tis just 
He who IS evil can lecene no good , 

888 And for a woild bestowed. 01 a fiiend lost. 
He can feel bate, fear, •^haine . not grati- 
tude: 

He but requites me foi his ow'ti misdeed. 
Kindness to such is keen reproach, which 
bleaks 

With bitter stmgs the light sleep of Be- 
\euge. 

395 Submission, thou dost know I cannot tiy : 
For what submission but that fatal wora, 
The death-seal of mankind’s captivity, 
Like the Sicilian’s haii-siisptMided sword,* 
Which trembles o’er his crown, would he 
accept, 

400 Qi- could I yield? Winch ycl I will not 
yield. 

Jjet others flatter Crime where it sits 
throned 

In biief Onimpoteuce . secui*e are they 
For Justice, when triumphant, will weep 
down 

^ Pity, not piinisliuient, on her own wrongs, 
^83 Too much avenged by those wdio eir. T 
wait, 

1 PromethenB knew that Jupiter would be over 
thrown See Byron's Piimeiheus, .XO-.X1 (p 
«X22). 

* See King Lear, III, 2. 4. 

■The sword which was suspended on a single 
hair over the head of Damocles while he was 
seated at a royal banquet, to rebnke him for 
his constant praises of the happiness of 
kings 
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Enduring; thus, the retributive hour 
Which sinee we spake is even nearer now. 
But bark, the hell-hounds clamor: fear 
delay: 

Behold I Heaven lowers under thy Fa- 
ther’s frown. 

Mercury, Oh, that we might be spared . 
I to inflict 

And thou to suffer ! Once more answei me 
Thou knowest not the peiiod of Jove’s 
powerf 

Prometheus. 1 know but this, that it 
must come. 

Mercury. Alas ! 

Thou caubt not count thy years to come of 
pain I 

^ Prometheus. They last while Jove must 
reign : nor more, nor less 
Do I desire or fear. 

Mercury. Yet pause, and plunge 

Tnto Eternity, where recorded time. 

Even all that we imagine, age on age. 
Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 

420 Flags weaiil> in its unending flight, 

Till it sink, diKzy, blind, lost, shelterless; 
Perchance it has not numbered the slow 
years 

Winch thou must spend in torture, un- 
repneved t 

Prometheus Perchance no thouglit can 
count them, yet th^ pass^ 

425 Mercury. If thou might ’st dwell among 
the Gods the while 
Lapped in >oluptuoub joy t 

Prometheus. I would not quit 

Thib bleak lavine, these uniepeiitant pains 

Mercurri Alas’ I wonder at, yet pity 
thee 

Prometheus Pity the self-despising 
slaves of Heaven, 

480 Not me, within whose mmd sits peace 
serene, 

As light in the sun, throned. How vain is 
talk! 

("all up the flends. 

lone. Oh, sister, look I White the 
Has clo\cn to the roots yon huge snow- 
loaded cedar, 

How fearfully God’s thunder howls lir- 
hmd! 

485 Mercury. T must obey Ins words and 
thine. Alas! 

Most heavily remorbe hangs at my heart * 

Panfhea See where the child of Heav- 
en, with wingM feet, 

Runs down the slanted sunlight of the 
dawn. 

loHc Dear ^i^er, close thy plumes over 
tliine eve«. 


440 Lest thou beliold and die : they come— they 
come— 

Blackening the birth of day with countlesb 
wings, 

And hollow underneath, like death. 

First Fury. Prometheus ! 

Second Fury. Immortal Titan I 

Third Fury. Champion of Heaven ’& 
slaves! 

Prometheus. He whom some dreadful 
voice invokes is here, 

4^5 Prometheus, the chained Titan. Horrible 
forms. 

What and who aie yel Ne\er yet there 
came 

Phantasms so foul through monster-teem- 
ing Hell 

From the all-miscreative biain of Jo\e, 

Whilst I behold such execrable shapes, 

400 Methmks I grow like what I contemplate. 

And laugh and stare in loathsome sym- 
pathy. 

First Fury We are the mmisierb ot 
pain, and fear. 

And disappointment, and mistrubt, and 
hate. 

And clinging ciime, and as lean dog> 
pursue 

45‘i Thnmgh wood and lake some stiuck aiid 
sobbing fawn, 

We track all things tliut weep, and bleed, 
and live, 

When the great Kinu l)etia>*^ them to oiii 
will 

Prometheus. 0 many fearful natures in 
one name, 

I know ye, and these lakes and echoes 
know 

460 T})e darkness and tlie clangor of >oui 
wings 

But why nioie hideous than vour loatheil 
selves 

Gather ye up in legions from the deep? 

Second Fur if We knew not that Sis- 
teis, lejoice, lejoicc’ 

Prometheus. Can aught exult in Us de- 
formity? 

400 Second Furtf. The beauty of delight 
makes lovei s glad. 

Gazing on one another* so aie we 

As fiom the io^ which the pale priebtess 
kneels 

To gather for her festal crown of flowers 

The aMal enmson falls, flushing her 
cheek, 

470 So from our victim’s destined agony 

The shade iihich is our form invests us 
round; 

Else we are shapeless as our mother Night 
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Prometheus. 1 laugh your powei, and 
his who sent you herOi 

To lowest scorn.* Pour forth the cup ot 
pain. 

475 First Fury. Thou thinkest we will rend 
thee bone from bone, 

And nerve from nerve, working like fire 
within t 

Prometheus. Pain is my element, as 
hate is thine; 

Ye rend me now I care not. 

Second Fury. Dost imagine 

We will but laugh mto thy lidless eyesf 
♦80 Prometheus I weigh not what ye do, 
but what ye suffer, 

Being evil Cruel was the power which 
called 


Leave the hatred, as in ashes 
Fire IS left for future burning* 

It will burst m bloodier flashes 
When ye stir it, soon returning: 

8*8 Leave the self-contempt implanted 
In young spirits, sense-enchanted. 
Misery’s yet unkindled fuel : 

Leave Hell’s secrets half unchanted 
To the maniac di earner; cruel 
More than ye can be with hate 
Is he with fear 
Come, come, come * 

We aie steaming up from Hell’s wide gate 
And we burthen the blasts of the atmos- 
phere, 

820 But vainly we toil till ye come here 


You, or aught else so wretched, into light 
Third Fury Thou think ’at we will li\e 
through thee, one by one. 

Like animal life, and though we can ob- 
scure not 

^86 The soul which bums within, that we wrill 
dwell 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude 

Vexing the self-content of wisest men 

That we will be dicad thought beiieatli th^ 
biam, 

And foul desire round thine astonished 
heart, 

♦80 And blood wilhm thy labynntbine ^ems 

Cniwling like agony f 

Ptometheus Why, ye are thus now , 

Yet am I king over myself, and rule 

The tortuiing and c<iiitlicting throngs 
within, 

As Jo\e lules you when Hell glows muti- 
nous 

Chorus of Funes 

♦88 Prom the ends of the earth, from the ends 
of the earth. 

Where the night has its giave and the 
morning its birth. 

Come, come, come * 

Oh, ye who shake hills with the scream of 
your mirth, 

When cities sink liowling in nun , and ye 

500 virho with wingless footsteps trample the 
sea, 

And close upon Shipwreck and Famine’s 
track. 

Sit chattering with joy on the foodless 
wreck; 

Come, come, come ! 

Leave the bed, low, cold, and red, 

806 Strewed beneath a nation dead , 


lone. Sistei, I heai the thunder of new* 
wings. 

Panthea These M»lid mountains riuner 
with the sound 

K\en as the ti emulous an then shadow's 
make 

The space within iiiv plumes moie b’nck 
than night. 

First Fury 

526 Your call was as a wingM car 

Dnven on wdiirlwinds fast and far; 

It rappetl us fiom led gulfs of war. 

Second Fury 

From wide cities, famine-wasted; 

Third Fury 

Groans half heard, and blood nntasted ; 
Fourth Fury 

880 Kingly conclaves stem' and cold. 

Where blood with gold ib bought and 
sold, 

Fifth Fury 

From the furnace, white and hot. 

In which— 

A Fury 

Speak not whisper not : 

T know all that ye would tell, 

835 But to speak might break the spell 
Which must bend the Invincible, 

The stem of thought ; 

He yet defies the deepest power of HelL 

A Fury 

Tear the veil ’ 

Another Fury 


1 Sec ¥arhe1h, IV. 1, 79-80 


It is tom. 
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Chorus 

The pale stars of the mom 
Shine on a misery, dire to be borne. 

Dost thou famt, mighty Titan f We laugh 
thee to scorn. 

Dost thou boast the clear knowledge thou 
waken Mat for nmn t 

Then was kindled within him a thnat which 
outran 

Those perishing wateis, a thiisl of fioico 
fe^'er, 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume 
him forever. 

One canic forth of gentle woith’ 

Smiling on the sanguine earth ; 

His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace, and pity 
Look! wheie round the wide honzon 
Many a million-peopled city 
Vomits smoke in the bright an . 

Mark that outcry of despair t 
’Tis his mild and gentle ghost 
Wailing for the faith he kindle<] 

Look again I the flames almost 
To a glow-worm ^8 lamp hn\e dwin- 
dled* 

The survivors round the embers 
Gather in dread 

»^oy, joy, joy' 

Past ages crowd on thee, but each one 
remembers, 

And the future is daik, and the piesent is 
spread 

like a pillow of thorns foi thv shnnberless 
head 

Semichorus I 

Drops of Jbloody agony flow 
666 From his white and qiiivenng biow 
Grant a little respite now : 

See ! a disenchanted nation 
Springs like day from desolation , 

To Truth itb state is dedicate, 

And Freedom leads it forth, her mate , 

A legioned band of ImkM brothers 
Whom l-iove calls children— 

Semichorus II 

T*i8 another's • 

See how kindred murder kin ' 

’Tis the vintage-time for Death and Sin 
676 Blood, like new wine, bubbles witliin 
Till Despair smothers 
The struggling world, which slaves and 
tyrants win. 

[All the Furies vaioish, except one 


lone. Hark, sister! what a low yet 
dreadful groan 

Quite unsuppressed is tearing up the heart 

680 Of the good Titan, as storms tear the deep, 
And brasts bear the sea moan in inland 
caves. 

Barest thou observe how the flends torture 
himT 

Panthea. Alas! I looked forth twice, 
but will no more. 
lone. What didst thou seef 
Panthea A woful sight: a youth 

With patient looks nailed to a crucifix. 
lone. What next t 

Panthea The heaven around, 

the earth below, 

AVas peopled with thick shapes of human 
death, 

All horrible, and wrought by human bands , 
And some appeared the work of human 
hearts, 

^90 For men were slowly killed by frowns and 
smiles : 

And other sights too foul to speak and live 
AVere wandering by IjcI us not tempt 
worse fear 

By looking forth • those groans are grief 
enough. 

Fury. Bdiold an emblem * those who do 
endure 

6*^** Deep wrongs for man, and scorn, and 
chains, but heap 

Thousandfold torment on themselves and 
him. 

Prometheus Remit the anguish of that 
lighted stare; 

Close those wan lips; let that thoin- 
wounded brow 

Stieam not with blood; it mingles with 
thy tears! 

600 Fix, fix those tortured orbs m peace and 
death, 

•So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 
So those pale fingers play not with thy 
gore. 

Oh, horrible I Thy name 1 will not speak— 
It hath become a curse. 1 see, I see 

606 The wise, the mild, the lofly, and the 
just, 

AVTiom thy slaves hate for being like to 
thee, 

Some hunM by foul lies from their heart ’s 
home, 

An early-chosen, late-lamented home, 

As hooded ounces cling to the driven 
hind;\ 

1 Tfie ounce Is the cbectab, or leopard, which la 
need In Ronthem Aiiia for bunting deer. It 
le kept hooded, or blindfolded, untfl the game 
iB Righted 


* A reference to ThrlRt 
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Some luiked lu curiibes in unwholesome When they shall be no types of thmgs 
cells: which me. 


Some—bear I not the mnltitude laugh 
loudf— 

Jiiipalecl in hngeiing 111*0 anti mighty 
i«alius 

Float by my feet, like sea-uprooted isles, 

Whose sons are kneaded down in eominon 
blood 

By the red light of then own bumnig 
homes. 

Fury, Blood thou eanst see, and fne, 
and canst hear groans, 

Worse things, unheard, unseen, remain be- 
hind. 

Prometh eus "W orse t 


Pat^thea. Alas! what sawest thout 
Prometheus. There are two woes— 

To speak, and to behold, thou spaic me 
one. 

Names are there, Nature’s sacred watch- 
words, they 

Were borne aloft in bright emblasonr^* , 

The nations, thionged mound, and ciied 
aloud. 

Vs with one voice. Truth, Libeity, and 
Love! 

Suddenly fierce confusion fell from hea\en 

Among them * there was stiife, deceit, and 
fear 


Fury In each human heart terror 

sur\i\es 

The rum it has gorged . the loftiest fear 
•20 All that they would disdam to think wcie 
ti lie * 

Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 

The fanes of many a worship, now out- 
worn 

They dare not devise good foi man ’s estate, 
• And yet they know not that they do not 
dare 

fl 2 B T|,e ptKid want power, but to weeii haiien 
tears 

The powerful goodness want . worse need 
for them 

The wise want lo\e, and those who lo\e 
ivaiit wisdom , 

And all best things aie thus confused to ill 

Many aie stiong and rich, and would lie 
just. 

But live among their suffenng fellow-nieu 

As if none felt • thev know not ivhat tliev 
do 

Prometheus Thy words aie like a cloud 
of wingM snakes , 

And yet I pity those they toi tine not 
Fury Thou pitiest them! I speak no 
more’ [Vanishes 

Piometheus Ah woe^ 

696 Ah woe! Alas! pain, pain ever, forevei ! 

I close my leailess eyes, but M>e iiioic 
clear 

Thy woiks within my wue-illuined mind. 

Tliou subtle tyrant ! Peace is in the giave 

The giave hides all things beautiful and 
good: 

640 I am a God and cannot And it tliere, 


T> rants rushed m, and did divide the spoil 
056 Tiiic; ^as tlie shadow of the tiuth 1 saw 

The Earth. ^ I felt thy torture, son, with 
such mixed joy 

As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy stale 
1 bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 
Whose homes are the dim caves of human 
thought, 

^60 And who inhabit, as buds wing the wind. 
Its woi Id-sun ounding ether* Uiey liehold 
Beyond that twilight lealin, as m a glass. 
The future* may they speak comfort to 
thee ! 

Panthea Look, sister, where a troop of 
spints gather. 

Like flocks of clouds in spring’s delight- 
ful weather, 

Thronging in the blue an ! 

lone. And see! moie come. 

Like fountain -vapors when the winds are 
dumb. 

That climb up the ravine in scatteied lines 
And haik! is it the music of the pines T 
Is it the lake T Is it the wateifallf 
Panthea. ’Tis somet lung sadder, ^^w’eel ei 
far than all 

Chorus of Spmts 
Fi om unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and gnaidians be 
Of heaveii-uppieshed mortality; 

And we breathe, and sicken not, 

The atmospheie of human thought . 

Be it dim, and dank, and giay, 

Like a stonn-extmguished day, 

Ti a\ ell ’d o ’er by dying gleams , 

690 3e it bright as all between 


Nor would I seek it: foi, though diead 
reienge. 

This IS defeat, fleice King, not v-ictcijr 
The sights with which thou lorturest giid 
my soul 

With new enduinnce, till the hour arrives 


rioiidless skies and windless streams, 
Silent, liquid, and serene ; 

As the biids within the wrind, 

As the fish within the wave. 

As the thoughts of man ’s own mind 
Float through all abov*e the grave; 
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We make there our liquid laii. 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 
Throi^ the boundless element : 

^ Thence we bear the prophecy 
Which begins and ends in thee I 

lone. More yet come, one one * the 
air around them 

Looks radiant a<t the air around a star. 

First Spirit 

On a battle-trumpet’s blast 
I fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 

’Mid the darkness upward east 
From the dust of eieeds outworn. 
From the tyrant’s banner tom, 
Gathering ’round me, onward boiiie, 
700 There was mingled many a cry— 

Freedom! Hope* Death* Victory* 
Till they faded through the sk> , 

And one sound, above, around, 

One sound beneath, around, abo\e, 

706 Was moving; *twas the soul of love, 
’Twas the hope, the prophee> , 

Which begins and ends in thee 

Second Spirit 

A rainbow ’s arch stood on the sea. 
Which rocked beneath, immovably , 

710 And the tnumphant stomi did flee. 
Like a conqueror, swift and pioud. 
Between,^ with many a captne cloud, 
A shapeless, dark and lapid crowd, 
Each by lightning iiven in halt 
716 1 heard the thunder hoarsely laugh 

Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff 
And spread beneath a hell of death 
O’er the white wateis. 1 aht 
On a great ship lightning-split, 

720 And speeded hither on the sigh 
Of one who gave an enemy 
His plank, then plunged aside to die. 


7S6 X must ride it back ere morrow, 

Or the sage will wake m sorrow. 

Fourth Spirit 

On a poet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept 
In the sound his breathing kept ; 

740 ^or seeks nor finds he mortal blisses. 
But feeds on the aenal kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought ’s 
wildernesses. 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
746 The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom. 

Nor heed nor see, what things tliey be , 
But from these create he can 
Foims more real than livmg man, 
Nurslings of immortality ! 

750 One of these awakened me. 

And I sped to succor thee. 

lone 

Behold ’st tliou not two shapes from the 
east and west 

t'ome, as two doves to one beloved nest, 
Twin nui slings of the all-sustaining an 
766 On swift still wings glide down the 
atmosphere T 

And, hark * their sweet, sad voices * ’tis 
despair 

Mingled with love and then dissolved in 
sound. 

Panthea. Canst thou speak, sister T all 
my words are drowned 
lone Their beauty gives me voice See 
how they float 

750 On their sustaining wings of skyey giaiii,' 
Oiaiige and azure deepenmg into gold* 
Their soft smiles light the air like a star’s 
fire 

Chorus of Spirits 

Hast thou beheld the form of Lovef 


Third Spirit 

I sate b^de a sage’s bed. 

And the lamp was burning red 
726 "Seer the book where he had fed. 

When a Dream with plumes of flame, 
To his pillow hovenng came. 

And I knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
7*0 Pity, eloquence, and woe ; 

And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade, its lustre made. 

It has borne me here as fleet 
As Desire’s lightning feet : 


Fifth Spirit 

As over wide dominions 
I sped, like some swift cloud that wings 
the wide air’s wildemesses, 

705 That planet-crested Shape swept by on 
lightning-braided pinions, 
Scattc^g the liquid joy of life from 
his ambrosial* tresses * 

His footsteps paved the world with light; 
but as I passed ’twas fading. 

And hollow Ruin yawned behind : great 
sages bound in madness, 


sRptiiPon arch and aoa 


» color 


* dlvlnoly bcantlftil 
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And headless patriots, and pale youths 
who perished, unupbraiding, 
Gleamed in the night. I wander^ o’er, 
till thou, 0 King of sadness. 

Turned by thy smile the worst I saw to 
recollected gladness 

Sixth Spirit 

Ah, sister ^ Desolation is a delicate thing 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not on 
the air. 

But treads with lulling footstep, and fans 
with silent wing 

775 The tender hopes which in their hearts 
the best and gentlest beai , 

Who, soothed to false repose by the fan- 
nmg plumes above 

And the mubic-stimng motion of its soft 
and busy feet, 

Dream visions of aenal joy, and call the 
monster, Love, 

And wake, and And the shadow Pam, as 
he whom now we greet 

Chorus 

Tliough Ruin n(»w Love’s shadow be, 
Folloii^ mg him, destroymgly, 

On Death’s white and wingM steed,' 
Which the fleetest cannot flee, 

Trampling down both flower and weed, 
Man and beast, and foul and fan. 

Like a tempest through the air, 

Thou shall quelH this horseman gum. 
Woundless though in heart or limb. 

Prometheus Spints’ how know ye this 
shall hef 

Chorus 

Tn the atmosphere we breathe, 

As buds grow red when the snow-storms 
flee, 

From Spring gathenng up beneath, 
Whose mild winds shake the elder-brake,'' 
And the wandenng herdsmen know 
785 That the white-thom soon will blow : 

Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Peace, 
When they struggle to increase, 

Are to us as soft winds be 
To shepherd boys, the prophecy 
800 Which begins and ends in thee 

lone Where are the Spirits fled T 
Panthea Only a sense 

Remains of them, like the omnipotence 
Of music, when the inspired voice and lute 

I Bee RevelnUon, 6 R "elder-thicket 
•kill 


Languish, ere yet the responses are mute, 

805 Which through the deep and labyrmthine 
soul, 

Like echoes through long caverns, wind 
and roll. 

Prometheus, How fair these an bom 
shapes ! and yet 1 feel 
Most vam all hope but love, and thou art 
far, 

Asia 1 who, when my bemg overflowed, 

818 Wert like a golden c^hce to bright wme 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust. 
All thmgs are still. Alas ^ how heavily 
This quiet morning weighs upon my heart , 
Though I should dream I could even sleep 
with gnef 

8^8 If slumber were denied not. I would fain 
Be what it is mv destiny to be, 

The savior and the stfengtii of suffenng 
. ^ man, 

Or sink into the original gulf of thmgs 
There is no agony, and no solace left , 

820 Earth can console, Heaven can torment no 
more. 

Panthea Hast thou forgotten one who 
watches thee 

The cold dark night, and never sleeps but 
when 

The shadow of thy spin! falls on hert 

Prometheus. 1 said all hope was vam 
butlo\e* thou lovest. 

*^25 Panthea. Deeply in truth ; but the east- 
ern star looks white, 

And Asia waits in that far Indian vale. 
The scene of hei sad exile, rugged once 
And desolate and frozen, like this ra'imie; 
But now in\ested with fair flowers and 
herbs, 

828 And hauntf^ by sweet airs and sounds, 
which flow 

Among the woods and waters, from the 
ether 

Of her tiansforming piesence, which 
would fade 

If it were mingled not with thine Fare- 
well’ 

ACT n 

ScEKE I ^Morning A lovely Vale in the 
Indian Cauiasus Asia alone 

Asta Fi nni all the blasts of heaven thou 
hast descended 

Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which 
makes 

Unwonted tears throng to the homy eyes, 
And beatmgs haunt the desolated heart, 

5 Which should have learnt repose: thou 
hast descended 
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Cradled in tempests, them dost wake, 0 
Spring! 

0 child of many winds* As suddenly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream. 
Which now is sad because it hath been 
sweet; 

10 Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 
As from the earth, clothing with golden 
clouds 

The desert of oui life 
This IB the season, this the day, the houi , 
At sunnse thou ahouldst come, sweet sibter 
mine,^ 

^0 Too long desired, too long delaymg, come* 
How like death-worms the wingless mo- 
ments crawl * 

The point of one white star is quivering 
still 

Deep m the orange light of widenmg mom 
Beyond the purple mountains' through a 
chasm 

Of wmd-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it now it wanes it gleams agam 
As the waves fade, and as the burning 
threads 

Of woven cloud unravel m pale air 
’Tis lost * and through yon peaks of cloud- 
like snow 

3^ The loseate sunlight quivers hear I not 
The JEohan musie of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the enmson dawn T 

[Panthla enters 
I feel, 1 see 

Those eyes which bum through smiles that 
fade in tears. 

Like stars half-quenched in mists of silver 
dew. 

BelovM and most beautiful, who wearest 
The shadow of that soul^ by which I 
live, 

How late thou art! the spherM sun had 
climbed 

The sea; my heart was sick with hope, 
before 

The pnutless air felt thy belated plumes 
Panthea Pardon, great sister* but my 
wings weie faint 

With the delight of a remembered dream. 
As are the noontide plumes of summer 
winds 

Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to 
sleep 

Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm 

^ Before the sacred Titan’s fall and thy 
Unhappy love had made, through use and 
pity, 

Both love and woe familiar to my heart 
■Panthea 

* The Houl of Promethena 


Ab they had grouu to thine erawhile I 
slept 

Under the glaucous* cavern^ of old Ocean 
Within dim bowers of green and purple 
moss. 

Our young Jonc’s soft and milky aims 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist 
hair. 

While my slnii eyes .*ind cheek weie pressed 
within 

The folded depth of her life-brealhing 
bosom : 

But not as now, since I am made the wind 
Which fails beneath the music that 1 beai 
Of thy most wordless converse , since dis- 
solved 

Into the sense with which lose talks, my 
rest 

Was troubled and yet sweet; luy waking 
hours 

Too full of caie and pain 
Asia. Lift up thine ejes, 

And let me lead thy dream. 

Panthea As I ha\e said 

With our bea-bister at hm feet 1 slept 
The mountain mists, condensing at out 
voice 

Under the muon, had spiead then miow^ 
flakes, 

From the keen ice shielding our linked 
sleep 

Then two dreams came One, I remeiiilier 
not 

But in the othei Ins pale wuuiid-worn linib«« 
Fell from Prometheus, and the arure night 
Giew radiant with the glory of that form 
•5 Which lives unchangeil within, and his 
\oice fell 

Like music whith makes giddy the dim 
biain, 

Faint with intoxication of keen joy * 

Sister of her whoso footsteps pave the 
world 

With loveliness— more fair than aught but 
her, 

7** Whose shadow thou art— lift thine eyes on 
me ” 

I lifted them: the o\ei powering light 
Of that immortal shape was shadowed 
o’er 

By love; which, from his soft and flowing 
limbs, 

And passion-parted lips, and keen, famt 
eyes. 

Steamed forth like \apornus fire, an at- 
mosphere 

■bluliih arcen (Qlauciis was a sea god, orig- 
inally a Sabrnnan, who beraine Immortal by 
taitlng magic gnis<« ) 
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WliicU w lapped me in its all-dibholx iiig 
power, 

As the wuim eiiier of the inoiumg buii 
Wraps eie it diiiikb some cloud ot wandei- 
uig dew. 

I baw nut, beard nut, iuo\ed nut, only lell 
His presence flow and mingle through ni> 
blood 

Till it beisaino hib liJe, and hib giew iiiiiie. 
And 1 was thus absoilied, until it passed, 
And like the vupois when the sun sinks 
down, 

Gatheiing again in diops upon the pines, 
And ti emulous as they, in the deep night 
My being M^as condensed, and as the id>s 
Of thought were slowly gstheied, 1 could 
hear 

His voice, whose accents Imgeied eie thc\ 
died 

Like footsteps of weak melody tli^ ii.iiiie 
^ Among the inuii> Muinds alone 1 lieaiil 
Of what might lie ailiculate, Ihoitgli still 
1 listened tliiougli the night wlieii semnd 
was none. 

lone wakened then, and said to me 
‘‘Canst thou di\me what troubles me to- 
ingtil? 

1 always knew what I desired beloie, 

Noi ever iound delight to wish in Mini 
But now 1 cannot tell thee what 1 seek , 

I know not ; something SAveel, since it i^ 
sweet 

E\eii to desii'e; it is thy sport, false sistei , 
100 Thou hast dlsco^eIed some enclmntnient 
old, 

AVliose spells lla^e stolen inv spiiit as I 
slept 

And niiiigled it with Ihiiie Im when just 
now 

We kissed, T felt within thy paited lips 
The sweet an that sustaine<l me, and the 
waimtli 

lOG Of the hfe-blood, foi loss of whicli 1 faint. 
Quivered between oui intertwiniiitr hi ms 
1 answeied not, for the Easlein stai giew 
pale. 

But fled to thee 

.Isia Thou speakest, but tli> woids 
Are ns the an • T feel them not Oh, lift 
Thine e\e«, that I may read his wntteii 
soul! 

Panthea. 1 lift them though they droop 
beneath the load 

Of that they would express; what canst 
thou see 

But thine own fairest shadow imaged 
there? 

Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, bine, 
bonndlesis heaven 


Conti acted to two ciicles underneath 
Their long, flue lashes, daik, far, measure- 
less, 

Oib within oib, and line tliruugh hue in- 
wo\eii. 

PaniUt a. Why lookest thou as if a spirit 
]>assed T 

.ism. Tlicie is a change, beyond their 
inmost depth 

1 see a shade, a shape ’tis he, aiiayed 
In the suit light ol Ins owm smiles, which 
spicad 

Like ladiance fiom the cloud-sun oiiiidcd 
moon. 

Pionietheiis, it is thme! depart not yet ’ 
Say not those smiles that we shall meet 
again 

Withm that blight paMlioii w»Inch tJien 
beams 

Shall build on the w^astc woild? The 
dream is told. 

What shai>e is that }>etweeu us? Its rude 
hail 

Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regaid^ 
Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 
no thiough its giay lobe gleams the 
golden dew 

Whose stars the n(»on has quenched not. 
Dream., Follow* Follow! 

Panthea. It is mine other dieam 
.Isia. It disappeais. 

Panthea. It passes now into my mmd. 
Metliought 

As wc '*ate lieie, the flow ci -infolding 
buds 

**'*Buis( oil }oii lighlumg-blasted ahnond- 
tiee, 

When swift fioni the white Scythian wil- 
dei iies8 

A wind swept forth wi inkling the Earth 
with frost* 

I looked, and all the blossoms were blowm 
down; 

But on eaeli leaf was stamped, as the blue 
bells 

**** Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s wiitten gnef,* 
Oh, follow, follow! 

As you speak, >our words 
Fill, pause h} jmuse, my own forgotten 
sleep 

With shapes Metliought among these 
law’ns together 

We wandeied, underneath the young gray 
dawn. 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
* look ; aspect 

-The intorjeetlon -1/ fwoe), thought to he 
visible on the petalri of the hyaiinth, which 
Nprang from the blood of HTacInthus, acti- 
dentallv kllleil hjr Apollo 
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Were wandering in thick flocks along tlic 
mountains 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind, 

And the white dew on the new-bladcd 
glass, 

Just piercmg the daik earth, hung silently , 
And there was more which I remember 
not: 

But on the shadows of t^e morning clouds. 
Athwart the purple mountain slope, wa<« 

Tn ntten 

Follow, oh, follow! as they vanished 
by; 

And on each heib, fiitin which Heaven’s 

dew had fallen, 190 

1 B 3 The like was stamped, as with a withering 
fire, 

A wind arose among the ])ines , it shook 
The clinging music from their boughs, ami 
then 

Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell 
of ghosts, 

Were heard oh, follow, follow, fol- 
low he! 

I*® And then I said : '^Panthea, look on me ” 

But in the depth of those belov^l eyes 
Still I saw, follow, follow ! 

Echo. Follow, follow* 

Panthea, The crags, this clear spinnr 
morning, mock our voices 200 

As they were spiiit-ton^ed 
Amu It is some being 

1*5 Around the crags What fine clear sounds * 

Oh list » 


Echoes (unseen) 

Echoes we * listen * 

We cannot sta> . 

As dew-staiN glisten 
Then fade away— 
iw Child of Ocean! 


205 


Asm. Hark* Spints speak. The liquid 
responses 

Of their aenal tongues yet sound. 

Panthea I hear. 

Echoes 

Oh, follow, follow. 

As our voice recedeth 
Through the caverns hollow. 

Where the forest spreadeth ; 

(More distani) ' 

Oh, follow, follow! 

Through the caverns hollow. 

As the song floats thou pursue. 
Where the wild bee never flew. 


Through the noontide darkness deep, 
By the odor-breathmg sleep 
Of faint night-flowers, and the waves 
' At the fountain -lighted caves, 

While our music, wild and sweet. 
Mocks thy gently falling feet. 

Child of Ocean ! 

Asia. Shall we pursue the sound f It 
grows more faint and distant. 

Panthea. List ! the strain floats nearer 
now. 

Echoes 

In the world unknown 
Sleeps a voice unsi>oken , 

By thy step alone 
Can its rest be broken , 

Child of Ocean * 

Asia. How the notes sink upon the 
ebbing wind ! 

Echoes 

Oh, follow, follow* 

Tlinmgfa the ca>einv hollow, 

As the song floats thou pursue, 

By the woodland noontide dew , 

By the forest, lakes, and fountains, 
Through the inaiiy-foided mountains, 
To the I'enU, and gulfs, and chasms. 
^Vbere the Earth I'epos^ from spasms, 
On the day when he and thou 
Parted, to commingle now. 

Child of Ocean * 

Asia. Come, sweet Panthea, link thy 
hand in mine. 

And follow, ere the \oices fade away 

Scene II.— A Forest, intermingled with 

Bocks and Caverns. Asia end Panthea 

pass into it. Two young Fauns are sif- 
ting on a Bock hstming 

Semichorus I of Spirits 

The path through which that lovely twain 
Have passed, by cedai, pine, and yew. 
And each daik tree that ever grew, 

Is curtained out fiom Heaven’s wide 
blue; 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, 
Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 
Nor aught, save where some cloud of 
dew, 

Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze, 

Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 
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Hangs each a pearl in the pale 
flowers 

Of the green laureli blown anew, 

And bends, and then fades silently, 
One frail and fair anemone : 

Or when some star of many a one 
That climbs and wanders through steep 
night, 

Has found the cleft through which alone 
Beams fall from high those depths upon 
Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift Heavens that cannot stay, 
It scatters drops of golden light, 

Like Imes df rain that ne’er unite* 

And the gloom divine is all around. 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

Semuhoma II 

Tbei'e the voluptuous nightingales, 

26 Are awake thiough all the bioad noon- 
day. 

When one with bliss or sadness fails. 
And through the windless n}- 
boughs. 

Sick with sweet love, dioops dying 
away 

On its mate’s music-panting bosom ; 

20 Another fiom the swinging blossom, 

Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 
26 The song, and all the woods uic mute, 
When there is heard thiough the dim 
air 

The rush of wings, and using theie 
Like many a lake-surrounded flute, 
Sounds overflow the listenei ’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

Setnickoiua I 

Theic tlio«(e enchanted eddies ]ilav 
Of echoes, miisic-tongued, which diaw, 
By Deinogorgon’s mighty law. 

With melting rapture, or sweet awe, 
*^6 All spirits on that secret wa> , 

As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
Doun streams made strong with moun- 
tain-thaw : 

And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound, 
60 And wakes the destined soft emo- 
tion,— 

Attracts, impels them; tliosc who saw 
Say fram the breathing earth behind 
There steams a plume-uplifting wind 
Whieh dri\*e8 them on their path, while 
they 


66 Believe their own swift wmgs and feet 
The sweet desires within obey : 

And so they float upon their way. 
Until, still sweet, but loud and strong. 
The storm of sound is driven along, 

00 Sucked up and hurrymg: as they fleet 
Behmd, its gathering billows meet 
And to the fatal mountain^ bear 
Like clouds amid the yieldmg air. 

First Faun, Ganst thou imagine where 
those spirits live 

06 Which make such delicate music m the 
woods t 

We haunt within the least frequented caves 

And closest coverts, and we know these 
wilds, 

Yet ne\er meet them, though we hear them 
oft: 

Where may they hide themselves t 
Second Faun, ’Tis hard to tell : 

^0 I have heard those more skilled m spirits 
say. 

The bubbles, which the endiantment of the 
sun 

Slicks from tlie pale faint water-flowers 
that pave 

The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 

Are the pavilions where such dwell and 
float 

Under the green and golden atniospheie 

Which noontide kindles through the woven 
leaves ; 

And when these burst, and the thin fiery 
air, 

The which they bieathed within tli(»se 
lucent domes, 

Ascends to flow like meteors through tlie 
night, 

20 They ride on them, and rein tlieir headlong 
speed, 

And bow their burning crests, and glide in 
Are 

Under the waters of the eartli agam. 

First Faun, If such live thus, ha^e 
others other lives, 

Under pink blossoms or within the bells 

26 Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 

Or on their dying odors, when they die, 

Or in the sunlight of the sphered deu t 
Second Faun, Ay, many more which 
we may well dinne 

But, should we stay to speak, noontide 
would come. 

And Ihwai't'* Silenus find his goats un- 
drawn, 

1 The monotaln at which Asia and Panthca ar- 
rive In the next scene 

Bporvorac; stubborn 
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And grudge to euig tbuee wu»e and lovely 
songs 

Of Fate, and Chanee, and God, and Cliai^ 
old, 

And Love, and the chained Titan’s woful 
doom, 

And how he shall be loosed, and make the 
earth 

96 One brotherhood: delightful strains which 
cheer 

Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the nnenvymg nightmgales. 

Scene III— A PmnaeU of Bock among 
ilfoiiiitcitfM. Asu and Panthea 

Panthea, llither the sound has borne 
08 — to the realm 

Of Demogorgon, and the mighty portal, 
Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm. 
Whence the oracular vapor is hurled up 
9 Which lonely men dnnk wandenng in 
their youth, 

And call truth, virtue, lov^ genius, or joy,. 
That maddenmg wine of life, whose dregv 
th^ dram ^ 

To deep intoxication; and uplift, 

Like MsBnads who cry loud, Evoe * E\oc" 

10 The voice which is contagion to the woild 
Asia. Fit throne for such a Power* 
Magnificent ! 

How glonous art thou. Earth! And it 
thou be 

The diadow of some spirit lovelier still, 
Though evil stain its work, and it should 
be 

19 Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 

I could fall down and worship that and 
thee. 

Even now my heart adoreth. Wonderful * 
Look, sister, ere the vapor dim thy brain 
Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

99 As a lake, paving in the morning sky, 
With azure waves which burst in silver 
light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 
The peak whereon we stand, midway, 
around, 

96 Xneinctured the dark and blooming 
forests, 

Dim twilight-lawns, and stream-illumined 
caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandei- 
ing mist; 

And far on high the keen si^-cleaving 
mountains 

From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 
lA Bnrchanalian ciclamatloo. 


**9 The dawn, ah lilted Ocean’s dazzling 
''pia\, 

Finn bume Atlantic islet scalteied up, 
Spangles the wind with lamp-like watei- 
drops 

The vale is girdled with then walls, a 
howl 

Of cataiacts fioiii tlieii tliaw-eUneii ia- 
vineb, 

Satiates the lislenmg wind, continuous, 
\abt, 

Awtui as Bileii(*e Hnik* the nislnng 
snow I , 

The sun-awakened avalaii(*lie ! whose mass, 
Till ice bifted by the stoim, had gatheiiMl 
tbeie 

Flake after Hake, in h(M\eii-defyiiig 
mindb 

^9 As thought by thought is piled, till some 
great tiuth 

Is loosened, and the nations echo lound. 
Shaken to their roots, as do the uioini- 
tains now 

Panthea, Look how the gns1,\ sea <il * 
mist IS bieaking 

In crimson foam, e\en at out feet ^ it 
nseb 

^9 As Ocean at the enchant men 1 of the moim 
Round foodless men w'leeked on some 
00 ^ isle 

Asia. The traginenls of the cloud aie 
scattered up, 

The wind that hfts them dismi twines m\ 
hair; 

Its billowb now sweep o’ei mine eyes; m\ 
brain 

59 Glows dizzy; I see shapes within the mist 
Panthea A countenance with beckon- 
ing smiles theie bums 
An azure fii'e within its golden locks* 
Another and another hark! they speak* 

Song of Spirits 
To the deep, to the deep, 

99 Down, down I 

Tliroiigli the shade of sleep. 

Through the cloudy stnfc 
Of Death and of Life; 

Through the veil and the bur 

90 Of things which seem and aie 

Even to the steps of the remotest thnme, 
Down, down! 

While the sound whirls around, 

Down, down ! 

99 As the fawn draws the hound, 

As the lightning the vapor, 

As the weak moth the taper. 

Death, despair; love, sorrow; 
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Time both; today, tomorrow; 

As steel obe^ the spirit of the stone, 
Down, down! 

Through the gray, void abysm, 
Down, down! 

Where the air is no pnsm. 

And the moon and stars are not, 

And the ca\em-crag8 wear not 
The radiance of Heaven, 

Nor the gloom to Earth given, 

Where there is one pervading, one 
alone, 

Down, down! 

In the depth of the deep, 

Down, down! 

Like veiled lightning asleep, 

Like the spark nur^ in embers, 

” The last look Love remembers. 

Like a diamond, which shines 
On the daik wealth of mines, 

A spell IS treasuied but for thee alone. 
Down, down! 

“ We have bound thee, we guide thee; 
Down, down ! 

With the bright foim beside thee, 
Resist not the weakness, 

Such strength is in meekness 
" That the Etenial, tlie Immoital, 
Must unloose through life’s portal 
The snake-like Doom coiled underneath 
his throne 

By that alone. 

Scene IV —The Cave of Demogorgon, 
Asia and Panthea. 

Panthea What veilkl form sits on 
that ebon throne? 

Asia The veil has fallen 
Panthea I see a mighty darkness 
Filling the seat of power, and rays of 
gloom 

Dait lonnd, as light from the meridian 
sun 

^ Ungazed upon and shapeless , neither limb, 
Nor form, nor outline, \et we feel it is 
A living Spit it. 

Demogorgon Ask what thou wouldst 
know 

\8ia. What ennst thou tell? 
Demogorgon, All things thou dar’st 
demand. 

^na. Who made the living world? 
Demogorgon, God. 
data. Who made all 

^ That it contains? thought, passion, reason, 
will. 


Imagmationf 

Demogorgon. God: Almighty God. 

Ama. Who made that sense which, 
when the wmds of i^nng^ 

In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one belovM heard in youth alone, 

15 Fills the faint eyes with fallmg tears 
which dim 

The radiant looks of unhowailmg flowers. 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more? 

Demogorgon, Merciful God 

Asia, And who made terror, madness, 
crime, remorse, 

Which form the links of the great cham 
of things, 

To every thought within the mmd of man 
Sway and drag heavily, and each one reels 
Under the load towards the pit of death 
Abandoned hope, and love that turns to 
hate; 

20 And self-contempt, bitterer to dnnk than 
blood. 

Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech 
Is howling, and keen stiiieks, day after 
day; 

And Hell, or the sharp fear of Hell? 

Demogorgon, He reigns. 

Ama Utter his name; a world pining 
in pain 

20 Asks but his name; curses shall drag him 
down. 

Demogorgon He reigns. 

Amo, I feel, I know it* who? 

Demogorgon He reigns 

Asia Who reigns? There was the 
Heaven and Earth at first, 

And Light and Love; then Saturn, from 
whose throne 

Time fell, an envious shadow: such the 
state 

20 Of the earth’s primal spints beneath hm 
sway, 

As the calm joy of flowers and living 
leaves 

Before the wind or sun has witheied them 
And Romnital worms, but he refu'^ed 
The birthright ot then being, knowledge, 
power, 

The skill w'hich w’ields the elements, the 
thought 

Which pierces this dim universe like light. 
Self-empire, and the majesty of love; 
For thirst of which they fainted Then 
Prometheus 

Qa\w wisdom, which is strength, to Ju- 
piter, 

^2 And with this law alone, man be 
free,” 
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Clothed him with the dommion oi wide 
Heaven. 

To know nor faith, nor love, nor law; to be 
Omnipotent but fnendle88,'iB to reign; 

And Jove now reigned, tor on the race 
of man 

M First famine, and then toil, and then dis- 
ease, 

Btnfe, wounds, and ghastly death unseen 
before, 

Fell; and the unbeasonahle seasons drove 
With altematmg shafts of frost and 
fire, 

Their shelterless, pale tnbes to mountam 
caves' 

And in their desert hearts fierce wants he 
sent. 

And mad disquietudes, and shadows idle 
Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged 
Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned 
hopes 

^ Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers. 
Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth,^ fadeless 
blooms, 

That th^ might hide with thm and rain- 
bow wings 

The shape of Death ; and Love he sent to 
bmd 

The disunited tendrils of that vine 

^ Which bears the wine of life, the human 
heart; 

And he lamed fire which, like some beast 
of prey, 

Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 
The frown of man; and tortured to his 
will 

Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of 
power. 

And gems and poisons, and all subtlest 

forms 105 

Hidden beneath the mountains and the 
waves. 

He gave man speech, and speech created 
thought, 

Which 18 the measure of the universe; 

And Science struck the thrones of earth 

and heaven. i^® 

76 Which shook, but fell nut, and the har- 
monious mind 

Pouied itself forth in all-proi)hetic song. 
And music lifted up the listening spirit 
Until it walked, exempt from mortal care. 


> Nepenthe wan a magic drag which cauaed for- 
getfnlnem of aorrow (Odvntey, 4, 221). Uol? 115 
waa the herb given by Hermea to Oavaaeua 
to counteract the apella of Circe (OegMeg. 

10. 302 ff) .tmaranth waa an Imaginary 
flower anpp^*^ ne\er to fade iParaaiMr 
Loti, 8. Broff). 


Godlike, o’er the clear billows of sweet 
sound; 

And human tonds first mimicked and then 
mocked, 

With moulded limbs more lovely than its 
own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine; 
And mothers, gasing, drank Sie love men 
see 

Refiected m their race, behold, and pensh. 
He told the hidden power of herbs and 
sprmgs, 

And Disease drank and slept. Death 
grew like sleep. 

He taught the implicated^ orbits woven 
Of the wide-wandenng stars; and how 
the sun 

Changes his lair, and what secret spell 
The pale moon is transformed, when her 
broad eye 

Gazes not on the interlunar^ sea 
He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs. 
The tempest-wing^ chamois of the Ocean, 
And the Celt knew the Indian Cities then 
Were built, and through their snow-like 
columns flowed 

The warm winds, and the azure ether 
shone, 

And the blue sea and shadowy hills weie 
seen. 

Such, the alleviations of his state, 
Prometheus gave to man, for which he 
hangs 

Withenng in destined pain but who rains 
down 

Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 
Man looks on his creation like a God 
And sees that it is glorious, drives him on, 
The wreck of his own will, the scorn of 
earth. 

The outcast, the abandoned, the alone Y 
Not Jo\e* while yet his frown shook 
heaven, ay, when 

His adversary from adamantine chains 
Cursed him, he trembled like a slave 
Declare 

Who is his masterf Is he too a slave! 
Demogorgon, All spints are enslaved 
which 8er\*e thmgs evil: 

Thou knowest if Juniter be such or no 
Asia. Whom calledst thou GodY 
Demogorgon, I spoke but as ye speak, 
For Jove is the supreme of living things 
Ama Who is the master of the slave! 
Demogorgon If the abysm 

Could vomit forth its secrets— but a voice 


•That la, In the Interval between the old moon 
and the non 
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Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 

For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 

On the revolving world f What to bid 
speak 

Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change t 
To ^ese 

Ail thuigh arc subject but eternal Love 
Ana, So much 1 asked before, aud 
my heart gave 

The response thou hast given ; and of such 
truths 

Each to himself must be the oracle 

One more demand, and do thou answer 
me 

As mine own soul would answer, did it 
know 

That which 1 ask Prometheus shall arise 

Henceforth the sun of this rejoicmg world : 

When shall the destined hour arrive 1 
Demogorgon Behold ’ 

Ana, The locks are cloven, and 
through the purple night 
180 I 4ee cars diaivn by rambow-wing^ 
steeds 

Which ti ample the dim winds; in each 
there stands 

A wild-eyed chaiioteei urging their flight 

Some look behind, as flends pursued them 
there, 

And yet 1 see no shapes but the keen 
stars 

1** Others, with burning eyes, lean fortli, 
and drink 

With eager lips the wind of their own 
speed. 

As if the thing they lo\ed fled on before, 

And now, e\en now, they clasped it. 
Their bright locks 

Stream like a comet’s flashing hair, they 
all 

Sweep onward 

Demogorgon These are the immortal 
Hours, 

Of whom thou didst demand. One waits 
for thee. 


Ana, What meanest thout 

Panthea, That terrible Shadow floats 

Up from its throne, as may the lund 
smoke 

Of earthquake-rumed cities o’er the sea. 

Lo* it ascends the car, the coursers fly 

Teiiifled, watch its path among the stars 

Blackeumg the night * 

Ana Thus 1 am answered strange! 

Panthea See, near the verge, another 
chariot stays; 

An ivoiy shell inlaid with crimson Are, 

Which comes and goes within its sculp- 
tured rim 

Of delicate strange tracery; the young 
Spint 

That guides it has the dove-like eyes of 
hope, 

How Its soh smiles attract the soul! as 
light 

Lures wingM insects through the lampless 
air. 

Spirit 

My coursers are fed with the lightning. 

They dnnk of the whirlwmd ’s stream, 

And when the red mommg is bright- 
ening 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam , 

They ha\e strength for their swift- 
ness 1 deem. 

Then ascend with me, daughter of 
Ocean. 

I desire—and their speed makes night 
kindle , 

I fear— they outstnp the typhoon; 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can 
dwindle. 

We encircle the earth and the moon. 

We shall rest from long labors at 
noon: 

Then ascend with me, daughter of 
Ocean. 


Ana A spint with a dreadful coun- 
tenance 

Checks its dark chariot by the craggy 
gulf 

Unlike thy biethren, ghastly chanoteer, 
H5 ^Vhn ait thout Whither wouldst thou 
bear met Speak! 

Spmt, I am the Shadow of a destmy 

More dread than is my aspect; ere yon 
planet 

Has set, the darkness which ascends with 
me 

Shall wrap in lastmg night heaven’s 
kinglesR throne 


Scene V --The Car pauses within a Cloud 
on the top of a snowy Mountain, Asia, 
Panthea, and the Spirit of the Hour. 

Spmt 

On the brink of the night and the 
morning 

My coursers are wont to respire, 

But the Earth has just whispered a 
warning 

That their flight must be swifter than 
Are: 

They shall drink the hot speed of 
desire! 
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Asia. Thou breathest on their nostrils, 
but my breath 

Would give them swifter speed. 

Sptnt, Alas* it could not. 

Panthea. 0 SpintI pause, and tell 
whence is the light 

Which fills this cloudt the bun is yet 
unrisen. 

SptnU The sun will rise not until 
noon. Apollo 

Is held in heaven by wonder; and the light 
Which fills this vapor, as the aenal hue 
Of fountain-gazing roses fills the water, 
Flows from thy mighty sister. 

Panthea. Yes, I feel— 

Asta. What is it with thee, sisterf 
Thou art pale. 

Panthea. How thou art changed^ T 
dare not look on thee, 

1 feel but jsee thee not. 1 scarce endure 
The radiance of thy beauty Some good 
change 

Is working in the elements, which suffer 
20 Thy presence thus uiueiled. The Nereids 
tell 

That on the day when the clear hyaline^ 
Was cloven at thine upnse, and thou 
didst stand 

Within a vein^ shell, which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal 
20 Among the ASgean isles, and by the shores. 
Which bear thy name,— love, like the at- 
mosphere 

Of the sun’s fire filling the living world. 
Burst from thee, and illumined earth and 
heaven 

And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 
20 And all that dwells withm them , till gnef 
cast 

Eclipse upon the soul from which it 
came* 

Such art thou now; nor is it I alone, 

Thy sister, thy companion, thine own 
chosen one, 

But the whole world which seeks thy 
sympathy. 

22 Hearest thou not sounds i’ the air which 
speak the love 

Of all articulate beings Y Feelest thou not 
The inanimate winds enamoured of theet 
List ! [iffttsfc. 

Asia. Thy words are sweeter than 
aught else but his 

Whose echoes th^ are: yet all love is 
sweet, 

^2 Given or returned. Common as light is 
love. 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

> Mil (a poetic term) 


Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining 
air, 

It makes the reptile equal to the Gk>d . 
They who mspire it most are fortunate, 

^2 As I am now ; but those who ioel it most 
Are happier still, after long bufferings. 
As I shall boon become. 

Panthea List ! Sjunls sj>oak 

Voice in the Air, singing 

Life of Life I thy lips enkindle 
With then* love the breath between 
them; 

And thy smiles befoie the^ dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen 
them 

III those looks, whete whoso gazes 
Faintb, entangled in their mazes 

Child of Light! thy limbs aie buining 
25 Through the \ebt which seems to hide 
them. 

As the ladiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds ere they di\i<li 
them; 

And this atmosphere dninebt 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’ei thou shinest 

2® Fair aie others, none beholds thee. 

But thv voice sounds low and tendei 
Like the faiiest, foi it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid spleiidm. 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 

•5 As I feel now, lost forever! 

Tjainp of Earth f wheie’ei thou niovesl 
Its dim sliapes ate clad with bright' 
ness. 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 
Till they fail, as I am failing. 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing* 

Asia 

My soul is an enchanted boat. 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
75 And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conduct mg it 
Whilst all the winds with melod> aic 
rmging. 

It seems to fioat ever, forever, 

Upon that many-winding river, 

2® Between mountains, woi^s, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 

Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around. 
Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading 
sound 
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86 Meuuwbile tby spiiit lifts its pinious 
111 music’s must seiene dominions, 
Catchmg the wmds that fan that happy 
heaven. 

And i\e sail on, away, afar, 

Without a couise, without a star. 

But, by the instmct of hweet music driven , 
Till through EJybian garden islets 
By thee, mo^t beautiful of pilots, 

Where never mortal pinnace glided, 

The boat of my desire is guided 
Realms where the air we bieathe is lo\e. 
Which m the wuids and on the doth 
move, 

Harmonizing this eaith with uhat we feel 
above. 

We haie passed Age’s i(*y caves, 

And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to 
betray • 

Beyond the glassy gulfs we dee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 

Through Death and Birth, to a diviner 
day; 

A paradise ot vaulted bowers, 

Lit by downwaid-gazing flowers, 

And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 

Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 

And rest, having beheld; somewhat like 
thee; 

Which walk upon the sea, and chant 
inelodioiisly ^ 

ACT III 

Scene I —Heaven Jupitlr on his 
Throne; Thetis and the other 
Deities assembled, 

Jupiter, Ye congiegated powers of 
heaven, who sliare 

The glory and the stiength of him >e 
serve, 

Rejoice* hencefoith 1 am omnipotent 
All else had lieen subdued to me. alone 
'* The soul of ^itin, like uiiextiiiguished the. 
Vet bums town ids heaven wuh fieice re- 
])ionch and doubt. 

And lamentation, and reluctant pi aver, 
Hulling up insuriection, which might 
make 

Our antique empire insecure, though built 
^<1 On eldest faith, and hell’s coeval, fear; 
And though niv curses through the pen- 
dulous air, 

Like snow on herhiess peaks, fall flake hv 
flake, 


And elmg to it, though under my wiath’a 
night 

It climb the crags of hfe, step alter 
step. 

Which wound it, as ice wounds unsan* 
dalled feet, « 

It yet remams supreme o’er misery, 
Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall . 
Even now have I begotten a stiange 
wondei, 

That fatal child, the terror of the' earth. 
Who waits but till the destined hour ai- 
rive, 

Beanng from Demogorgon’s vacant throne 
The dieadful might of ever-livmg limbs 
Which clothed that awful spirit unbebeld, 
T(» redesceiid, and trample out the 
bpaik. 

Pour loith heaven’s wine, Idiean Gany- 
mede, 

And let it All the dmdaP cups like Are, 
And from the fiower-inwoven soil divine, 

Ye all-tniimphant harmonies, arise, 

dew from eaith under the twilight 
stars 

*** Di ink * be the lu^ctar circling through your 
veins 

The soul of joy, ye ever-livmg Gods, 

Till exultation binst in one wide voice 
Like music finm Elysian winds. 

And thou 

A ‘•(•end beside me, veilM m the light 
Of the desire which makes thee one with 
me, 

Thetis, bright image of eternity 1 
When thou didst cry, ^^Insuffei able might ’ 
(iod* Spate me* I sustain not the quick 
flames. 

The penetrating presence, all my being. 
Like him whom the Numidian seps did 
thaw 

Into a dew with poison,* is diasolv'ed, 
Sinking through its foundations,” even 
then 

Two mighty spirits, mingling, made a 
third 

Mightier than either, which, unbodied 
now. 

Between us floats, felt, although unbeheld. 
Waiting the incarnation, which ascends. 
(Hear ye the thunder of the fiery wheels 
Gilding* the winds ♦) from Oemogorgon’s 
throne. 

Victory! victory* Peel’st thou not, 0 
world, 

* marrclonsly formed 

* The holdlor Sabellus, who died from the bite of 

a aeps, a kind of pol8onnu<i serpent See Imc*- 
an*s PharimUa, 0, 7SR ff. 

* pierrlng 
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The earthquake of his chariot thundering 
up 

Olympus f 

[The Car of the lloUR arrtm* 
Demogobgon descends, and moves 
towands the Throne of Jupirsa 


Awful shape, what ait thouf Speak* 
Demogoigon, Eternity Demand no 
duel name. 

Descend, and follow me down the abyss 

1 am thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s 
child; 

Mightier than thee* and we must dwell 
together 

Henceforth m darkness. Laft thy light- 
nmgs not. 

The tyranny of hea\en none may retain, 

Or reassume, or hold, succeedmg thee: 

Yet if thou wilt, as ’tis the deRtin> 

60 Of trodden worms to wnthe till they aie 
dead, 

Put forth thy might 
Jupiter, Detested prodigy** 

E\en thus beneath the deep Titanian 
prisons^ 

I trample thee! Thou lingerestf 

Mercy ^ mercy* 

No pity, no release, no respite I Oh, 

06 That thou wouldst make mine enemy my 
judge. 

Even wheie he hangs, seared by my long 
revenge, 

On Caucasus ! he would not doom me thus 

Gentle, and just, and dieadless, is he not 

The monarch of the world f What then 
art thoul 

No refuge! no appeal! 

. Sink with me then, 

We two will sink on the wide waves of 


rum, 

Even as a ^ulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextncahle fight, 

Into a shoreless sea Let hell unlock 
76 Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fiie, 
And whelm on them into the Imt tomless 
void 

This desolated woi Id, and thee, and me, 
The conqueror and the conquered, and the 
wreck 

Of that for which they combated. 

Ai* Ai*- 

66 The elements obey me not 1 sink 
Dizzily down, ever, forever, down. 

And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory* Ai, Ai* 


'When the Titans were overcome hr Jupiter, 
thev were Imprisoned In an aj^s oelow Tar 
tanis, the lowest portion of Hades. 

*woe» woe» 


SoRKE II.— Tke Mouih of a great Btver 
til ike Island Atlantis, Ooean ta dta- 
covered reclmng near the shore; 
Apollo stands beside hm. 

Ocean He fell, thou sayest, beneath 
his conqueror’s frown f 
Apollo, Ay, when the stiife was ended 
which made dim 

The orb I rule, and shook the solid stars. 
The terrors of his eye illumined hea\en 

6 With sangume light, through the thick 
ragged skirts 

Of the victonous darkness, as he fell * 

Like the last glare of day’s red agony. 
Which, from a lent omung the fiery 
clouds, 

Burns far along the lempest-wiinkled 
deep. 

^6 Ocean, He sunk to the abyss t To the 
daik voidt 

Apollo An eagle so caught in <«omc 
bursting cloud 

On Caucasus, his thuuder-balfied wings 
Entangled m the whiilwind, and his e>es 
Which gazed on the undazzhng sun, mm 
blinded 

16 By the white hglitmng, while the pon- 
derous hail 

Beats on bis struggling form, which suik^ 
at length 

Pi one, and the aeiial ice clings ovei it 
Ocean Hencefoith the fields of hea\ eii- 
refiecling sea 

Which are my realm, will hea\e, unstained 
with blood, 

^6 Beneath the uplifting winds, like plains 
of corn* 

Swayed by tlie summer an , my streams 
will flow 

Round many - peopled continents, and 
round 

Fortunate isles, and from their glassy 
thrones 

Blue Proteus and his humid nymphs shall 
mark 

The shadow of fair sliips, as mortals see 
The fioating bark of the /ight-laden m(M)ii 
With that white star, its sightless pilot 
crest, 

Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea ; 
Tracking their path no more by blood and 
groans, 

66 And desolation, and the mingled voice 
Of slavery and command: but by the 
light 

Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating 
odors, 


> wheat 
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And U 1 U 81 C soft, and mild, free, gentle 
\ oice6. 

And bweetebl muuc, such as bpints love. 

35 Apollo. And 1 shall gaze not on the 
deeds which make 

My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere 1 guide; but list, 1 
hear 

The small, clear, silver lute of the young 
Spirit 

That bits i’ the mommg star. 

Ocean Thou must away , 

Thy bleeds will pause at even, till when 
farewell 

The loud deep calls me home even now to 
teed it 

'With azuix> calm out of the emeiald um^ 
Which stand forever full beside my throne 
Behold the Neieidh under the green sea, 
Their wavering limbs borne on the wind- 
like stream. 

Their white aims lifted o’er their stream- 
ing hair 

With garlands pied and starry sea-flower 
crowns, 

Hastening to giace their mighty sister’s 
joy [A sound of waves ts heard 
It IS the un pastured sea hungenng for 
calm. 

Peace, monster; I come now. Farewell 
Apollo Farewell 

ScBKK III. — Caucasus. Prometheus, 
Hercules, Tone, the Earth, Spirits, 
Aria, and Panthea, borne tn the Car 
M ith the Spirit of the Hour Hercu- 
les unbinds Prometheus, who descends. 

Hercules. Most glorious among Spints, 
thus doth strength 

To wisdom, courage, and long-suffenng 
love. 

And thee, who art the form thqy animate, 
Minister like a slave. 

Prometheus. Thy gentle words 
6 Are sweeter even than freedom long de- 
sired 

And long delayed 

Asia, thou light of hie, 
Shadow of beauty unbeheld ; and ye, 

Fair sister n>mphs, who made long years 
of pam 

Sweet to remember, through your love and 
care: 

1® Henceforth we will not part. There is a 
cave. 

All overgrown with trailing odorous plants. 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and 
flowers. 


And paved with vemkl emerald, and a 
fountain 

Leaps ill the midst with an awakening 
sound. 

Prom its curved roof the mountain’s 
frozen tears 

Lake snow, or silver, oi long diamond spii es, 
Hang downwaid, raming forth a doubtful 
light, 

And there is heard the ever-moving air, 
Whispeiing without from tree to tree, and 
birds, 

^® And bees, and all aiound are mossy seats, 
And the tough walls are clothed with long 
soft grass ; 

A simple dwelling, which shall be our own , 
'Where we will sit and talk of time and 
change. 

As the world ebbs and flows, ouisehes un- 
changed. 

Whal can hide man from mutability T 
And if ye sigh, then T will smile , and thou, 
lone, shall chant fragiiients of sea-inusic, 
I'^ntil I weep, when ye shall smile away 
The tears she bniught, which yet were 
sweet to shed. 

3® We will entangle buds and flowers and 
beams 

Which twinkle on the fountain’s bnm, and 
make 

Strange combmations out of common 
things, 

Like human babes m their brief innocence ; 
And we will search, with looks and words 
of love, 

For hidden thoughts, eacli lovelier than the 
last. 

Our unexhausted spints; and like lutes 
Touched by the skill of the enamored wmd. 
Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 
From difference sweet where discord can- 
not be; 

^® And hither come, sped on the charmM 
wmds, 

Which meet from all the points of heaven, 
as bees 

From every flower aerial Enna feed^, 

At their known island-homes in Himera, 
The echoes of the human world, which tell 
Of the low voice of love, almost unheard. 
And dove-eyed pity ’s niurmnred pain, and 
music, 

Itself the echo of the heart, and all 
That tempers or improves man ’s life, now 
free; 

And lovely apparitions— dim at first, 

®® Then radiant, as the mind arising bright 
From the embrace of beauty (whence the 
forms 
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Of whieh these are the phantoms) casts on 
them 

The gathered rays which aie reality— 

Shall visit us, the piogeny immortal 
^ Of Paintmg, Sculpture, and rapt Poesy, 
And arts, though unimagined, yet to Im. 
The wandenng voices and the shadows 
these 

Of all that man becHtmes, the mediators 
Of that best woiship love, by him and us 
Given and letnrned, swift shapes and 
sounds, which glow 

Moie fair and soft as man glows wise and 
kind, 

And, veil by veil, e\iL and eiroi fall 
Such \iitue has the ca\e and place aiouiid 
[Turning to the Spirit op the Hour. 
For thee, fair Spint, one toil leinaiiis 
lone, 

One hei that euned shell, ^ which I'loleu^ 
old 

Made Asia’s nuptial boon, bieatlung with' 
in it 

A \oice to be accomplished, and which thou 
Didst hide in grass under the hollow lock 
lone Thou most desired Hoiti, iiioic 
lo\ed and lovely 

Than all thy sisteis, tins is the mystic shell . 
See the pale azure fading into silver 
Lining it with a soft yet glowing Imlit 
Looks it not like lulled music sleeping 
theie! 

Spirit. It seems in truth the taii'estsliell 
of Ocean 

76 Its sound must be at once both sweet and 
strange 

Promethena Go, borne over tlie cit les of 
mankind 

On whiilwind'footed couisei*s, once again 
Outspeed the sun around the orb^l woild, 
And as thy chariot cleaves the kindling 
air, 

60 I'hon breathe into the many-folded shell, 
Loosening its mighty music; it shall be 
As thunder mingled with clear echoes * then 
Return; and thou slialt dwell beside oui 
cave. 

And thou, 0 Mother Earth !— • 

The Earth. I hear, I feel , 

66 Thy lips are on me, and their touch runs 
down 

Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves; ’tis life, ’tis 

joy» 

And through my withered, old, and icy 
frame 

The warmth of an immortal youth shoots 
down 
> trumpet 


60 Circling. Heucefuilii the many children 
tail 

Folded in my sustaining aims, all plants. 

And ci'eeping foims, and insects lainbow- 
winged, 

And birds, and beasts, and flsli, and human 
shapes, 

Winch diew disease and pain fium m> wuii 
liosoiii, 

*'6 Diaining the poison oi despair, shall take 

And mteichaiige swee^t iiutiinieiit, to me 

Shall they become like sistei -antelopes 

Bv one tan dam, snow-white and swill .is 
wind, 

Kuised aniom 4 lilies near a briiiiiiiiim 
stieani 

HMi 'flu* dew-niists of ni\ siinless sleep shall 
float 

I ndei the stuis like balm, inglit-folded 
flow'd s 

Shall suck uiiwithcnng hues in then le 
lM>se, 


And HIGH and liensts m hnj)p> dieanis shall 
gat lid 

St length ioi the eomiiig doA, and .ill il*« 

m , 

706 And death shall be the l.ist eiiibime rl 
her 

Who takes the life she gn\e, e\Q\\ a» a 
mother 

Folding liei child, sn}s, me not 

again ” 

Jjrta. Oh, mothei ' wheiefoie speak the 
name of death? 

Cease they to lo\c, and iikac, anil hi eat he, 
and speak, 

116 Who die? 

The hatth It W'ould a\ail not to lepU ; 

Thou ail immortal, and this tongue 
known 

But to the unconnnunicating dead 

Death w the ^Pll winch those who Ine tall 
life, 

They sleep, and it is lifted and meanw Inle 
116 In mild variety (he seasons mild 

With rainbow-skirted showeis, and odoioiis 
winds. 

And long blue meteois cleansing the dull 
night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of the keen 
sun ’s 

All-pieieing bow, and the dew-miimled inm 
166 Of the calm moonbeams, a soft influence 
mild. 

Shall cloUie tlie forests and the fields, ay, 
even 

The crag-built deserts of the barren deep. 

With ever-living leaves, and fnuts. and 
flowers 
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And thonl there is a cavern where mj 
spirit 

126 panted forth in anguish whilst thy 
pam 

Made my heart mad, and those who did 
iidiale it 

Became mad too, and built a temple there, 
And spoke, and were oracular, and lured 
The emng nations round to mntual.war, 
And faithless faith, such as Jove kept with 
thee; 

Whidi breath now rises, as amongst tall 
weeds 

A violet ’s exhalation, and it fills 
With a serener light and crimson an 
Intense, yet soft, the rocks and wcmkIs 
around ; 

It feeds the quick growth of the serjient 
vine, 

And the daik linked i\y tangling wild. 

And budding, blown, or odor-faded blooms 
Which slai the winds with points of col- 
ored light. 

As they lain through them, and blight 
golden globes 

140 Of fniit, Mi«.pended in their own gieen 
heaven, 

And through then vein^l leaves and amber 
steln^ 

The flourers whose purple and translucid 
bowls 

Stand e\er niaiitlnig with aenal dew, 

The dnnk of spiiils; and it circles round. 
Like the soft wu\ing wings of noonday 
di earns, 

Jnspnmg calm and happy thoughts, Uke 
mine, 

Now thou ait thus restored. This cave is 
thine. 

Arisel Appeal! 

[A Spirit rtaea in the Ukeneas 
of a winged child. 

This 18 my torch-bearer, 
Who let his lamp out in old time with 
gazing 

160 On eyes from which he kindled it anew 
With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter 
mine. 

Fur such is that within thine own. Kun, 
wayward, 

And guide this Gom])any beyond ihe peak 
Of Bacchic Nysa, Mienad-haunted moun- 
tain, 

156 jt.nd beyond Indus and its tribute nveis. 
Trampling the torrent streams and glassy 
lakes 

With feet unwet, unweaiied. undelaying, 
And up the green ravine, across the vale. 


Beside tiie windless and ciystalline pool, 

160 Where ever lies, on unerasmg waves, 

The image of a temple, built above, 
iJibtinct with column, arch, and ai chit rave, 
And palin-like capital, and over-ivrought, 
And j^pulous mok with hving imagery, 
Piaxiteiean shapes,^ whose uiaible smiles 
Fill the hushed air with everlasting lo\e 
It is deserted now, but once it b<»ie 
Thy name, Prometheus; there the emnloub 
youths 

Bore to thy honor through the divine gloom 
170 The lamp which was thine emblem; eveu 
as those 

Who bear the untransmitted torch of hppe 
Into the grave, across the niglit of life. 

As thou hast home it most tnumphaiitly 
To this far goal of Time. Depart, fare- 
well. 

^75 Beside that temple is the destined cave. 


ScBKB IV.— A Forest. In the Background 
a Cave. Prometheus, Asia, Panthea, 
loNi^ and the Spirit of the Eakth. 


lone. Bistei, if is not earthly, how it 
glides 

Under the lea\es! how on its head there 
bums 

A light, like a gieeu star, whose emerald 
beams 

Are twined with its lair haii ^ how^, as it 
moves, 

® The splcndoi dro]>s in flukes upon the 
glass! 

Knowest thou itf 

Panihea. It is the delicdte spiiit 

That guides the eaith thioiigh hea\eii. 
Fioui afar 

Tlic populous constellations call that light 

The loveliest ot the planets, and some- 
times 

It floats along the spray of the salt sea, 

Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 

Or walks through fields oi cities wlule men 
sleep, 

Or o’er the mountain tops, oi down the 
iivera, 

Or through the gieeii waste' wildei ness as 


now. 

Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove 
reigned 

It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisuie hour to dunk the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit fay a dipsas,*’ and with her 


^That Im ihapes aft perfect ai the statues of 
l*ni\iteleh, the famous Greek sculptor (5th 
cent B C ) 

* A kind of serpent . Its htte caused Intense thirst 
Sec Lucan 8 Pheraatta, 9, 610 
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It made a childish confidence, and told her 
All it had ibiown or seen, for it saw much. 
Yet idly reasoned what it saw; and called 
hei — 

For whence it sprung it knew not, nor 
do 1- 

Mother, dear mothei 
The Sp%nt of the Earth {running to 
Asia). Mother, dearest mother; 

^ May I then talk with thee as I was woiitf 
May 1 then hide iny eyes in thy soft aims, 
After thy looks have made them tired of 
joyT 

May I then play beside thee the long noons. 
When work is none m the bright silmit airf 

^ Aeta, I love thee, gentlest bemg, and 
henceforth 

Can diensh thee unenvied Speak, I pray , 
Thy simple talk once solaced, now delights. 
Spirit of the Earth. Mother, I am grown 
wiser, though a child 

Cannot be wise like thee, within this day ; 
And happier too; happier and wiser both 
Thou knowest that toads, and snakes, and 
loathly worms, 

And venomous and malicious beasts, and 
boughs 

That bore ill beme« in the v oods, were evei 
An hindrance to my walks o’er the green 
world; 

And that, among the haunts of humankind, 
Hard-featured men, or with pioud, angry 
looks. 

Or cold, stud gait, or false and hollow 
smiles, 

Or the dull sneer of self-loved ignorance. 
Or other such foul masks, with which ill 
thoughts 

Hide that fair being whom we spints call 
man; 

And women too, ugliest of all things evil 
(Though fair, even in a world wheie thou 
art fair. 

When good and kind, free and sincere like 
thee), 

When false or frowning made me sick at 
heart 

^ To pass them, though they slept, and 1 
nnSeen. 

Well, my path lately lay through a great 

Into the woody hills surrounding it; 

A sentinel was deeping at the gate; 

When there was heard a sound,' so loud, 
it AoA 

^ The towers amid the moonlight, yet more 
sweet 

^The sound of the sllC|^ Bee sc. 3, 64 S. (p. 
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Than any voice but thine, sweetest of all; 
A long, long sound, as it would never end; 
And all the inhabitants leaped suddenly 
Out of their rest, and gathered m the 
streets, 

Looking in wonder up to Heaven, while yet 
The music pealed along. 1 hid myself 
Withm a fountam in the public square 
Where I lay like the reflex of the moon 
Sdsn m a wave under green leaves; and 
soon 

Those ugly human shapes and visages 
Of whi^ 1 spoke as having vmiught me 
pam, 

Passed floatmg through the air, and fading 
still 

Into the winds that scattered them; and 
those 

From whom they passed seemed mild and 
lo\el> foims 

After some foul disguise had fallen, and 
all 

Were somewhat changed, and after bnef 
surpnse 

And greetings of delighted wonder, all 
Went to their sleep again . and when the 
dawn 

Came, wouldst thou thmk that toads, and 
snakes, and efts,' 

Could e’er be beautiful! yet so they were, 
And that with little change of shape or 
hue. 

All things had put theii evil nature off. 

I cannot tell my joy, when o’er a lake, 
Tpon a drooping bough with nightshade 
twined, 

I saw two axure halcyons' clmgmg down- 
ward 

And thmnmg one bnght bunch of amber 
berries. 

With quick long beaks, and in the deep 
there lay 

Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky; 

So, with my thoughts full of these happy 
changes. 

We meet agam, the happiest change ot all 
Asia. And never will we part, till thy 
chaste sister,* 

Who guides the frosen and mconstant 
moon, 

Will look on thy more warm and equal 
light 

Till her heart thaw like flakes of April 
snow 

^ And love thee. 

Spirit of the Earih, Wbatl as Aida 
Iqyes Prometheus! 

1 llsirds * klDgSBhen 

"Dfama (Artemis), goddess of the moon. 
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Amo, PeacOi wantoQi thou art yet not 
old enough. 

Think ye by gazing on each other ’h ^es 
To multiply your lovely eelves^ and fill 
With sphered fire the interlunar airf 

of the Earth. Nay, mother, while 
my sister tnnis her lamp 
’Tis haixl 1 should go daiklin^.* 

Asia. Listen; look* 

[The Spirit of the Hour entere. 

Prometheus We feel what thou hast 
heard and seen : yet h])eak 
Spmt of the Hour. Soon as the sound 
had ceased whose thunder filled 
The abysses of the sky and the wide earth, 
100 Tliere was a chaiij?e;* the impalpable thin 
air 

And the all-cirelmg sunlight weie tians- 
formed, 

As if the sense of love dissolved in them 
Had folded itself mund the sphere world 
My \nsion then giew clear, and T conld see 
106 Into the mvsteries of the unnerse,- 
Dizzy as with delight I floated down ; 
Winnowing the lightsome air with languid 
pinnies, 

My courseis soug||t their birthplace in the 
sun, 

Where they hencefortli will live exempt 
fiom toil, 

*19 pastuiing floweis of vegetable fire; 

And wheie ray nuKinhke car will stand 
within 

A temple, gazed upon by Phidian forms 
Of thee, and Asia, and the Earth, and me. 
And you fair nymphs looking the love we 
feel,— 

III memory of the tidings it has borne,— 
Beneath a dome fretted with graven 
floweis, 

Poised on twelve columns of resplendent 
stone. 

And open to the bright and liquid sky 
Yoked to it by an amphisbsnic* snake 
120 The likeness of those winged steeds will 
mock 

The flight from which they find repose. 
Alas, 

Whither has wandered now my paitial 
tongue 

When all remains untold which ye would 
hear? 

As I have said, I floated to the earth ; 

196 It was, as it IS still, the pain of bliss 


•Bee WoniHworth’s lAnee Compoaed a Few MUre 
Ahoie Ttntnn Abbrp. sett (p 238) 

•bavins a bend at earb end and capablo of 
moving forward and Imckaanl 


To move, to breathe, to be; I wandenng 
went 

Among the haunts and dwellings of man- 
kind. 

And Hi’s! was disappointed not to see 
Such mighty cliange as I had felt within 

*^^9 E\])iess^ 111 uutwaid thmgs; but soon 1 
looked, 

And behold, tin ones were kingless, and 
men walke<l 

One with the othei* even as spirits do— 
None fawiie<1, none trampled, hate, dis- 
dain, or fear. 

Self-love or self-contempt, on human bi ows 
No more inscribed, as o^er the gate of hell, 
“All hope abaiidmi ye who entei heie,“ ' 
None frowned, none trembled, none witli 
eager fear 

Gazed on another’s eye of cold command, 
Until the hiibjec*! of a tyrant’s will 

1*9 Bpoaine, woise fate, the abject of his own, 
Which spuried him, like an outspent hoise, 
to death. 

None wrought his lips in truth-entangling 
lines 

Which smiled the he hm tongue disdained 
to speak , 

None, with film sneer, tiod out in his o\in 
heart 

1^6 The spaiks of love and hope till theie 
remained 

Those bitter ashes, a soul self-consumed. 
And the wretch crept a vampire among 
men, 

Infecting all with his own hideous ill ; 
None talked that common, false, cold, 
hollow talk 

^60 Which makes the heart deny the yes it 
bieathes, 

Yet question that unmeant hypocri^ 

With such a self-mistrust as has no name 
And women, too, frank, beautiful, and kind 
As the free heaien which rams fresh light 
and dew 

^66 Oh the wide earth, passed; gentle, radiant 

fonns, 

Fi om oustom ’s e\*il taint exempt and pure , 
Speaking the wiKloin once they could not 
think. 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 
And changed to all which once they dami 
not be, 

199 Yet being now, made earth like heaven; 
nor pnde, 

Nor iealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame, 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured 
gall, 

> Th« Inscription on the (rate of Ifcll. In Dnnte'fi 

fHftitio i, a 
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Spoiled the sweet Uste of tiie nepenthe, 
love 

Thrones, altais, judgment -seats, and pus- 
ons, wherein, 

166 jjjid bcHide which, wi etched men weie 
home 

Sceptres, tiaras, swoids, and chains, and 
tomes 

Of reasoned wioiiu, gloxe<l on h\ mno- 
rance, 

Weie like iliuhe inonstious and Imibaiic 
bliapcs, 

Tlie ghosts of a uo-more-ienienibeie^l fume. 
Which, fiom their uiiwoiii obelisks, look 
forth 

Tu tnuniph o'er the i»alaees and tombs 
Of those who were then ciuiqueiois, 
mouldering romid, 

These imaged to the piide of kings mid 
priests 

A dark yet mighty faith, a ]Miwei us wide 

175 As is the world it wasted, and are now 
But an astonishment , even so the tools 
4 And emblems of its last eaptivit} , 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled eaitli. 
Stand, not o’ei thrown, but untegaided 
now. 

1®® And those foul shajies, abhorred god 
and man,— 

Which, under many a name and many a 
form 

Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and eze- 
eiable, 

Were Jnpiter, the tyrant of the world, 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, 
served 

165 With blood, and hearts broken by long 
hope, and love 

Dragged to his altars soiled and gai land- 
less, 

And slam amid men’s unreclaiming tears, 
Flattering the thing they feared, which 
fear was hate,— 

Fiown, mouldering fast, o’er their* aban- 
doned slinnes. 

16® The painted veil, by those who were, called 
life, 

Which mimicked, as with colors idly spread, 
All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 
The loathsome mask has fallen, the man 
remains 

Sceptreless, free, uneircurasonbed, hut man 

19B Equal, unclassed, tnbeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the 
king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man 
Passionless— no, yet free from guilt or 
pain, 


Which wera, for his will made or suffered 
them; 

6®® Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like 
slaves, 

From chance, and death, and mutability, 
The clogs of that which else might o\ ei soar 
The loftiest star of nnascended liea\cn, 
Pmnacled dim in the intense mane 

ACT IV 

SuENF —A Paft of the Foretti neai the 
Cave of pROinsniJs.us Panthea and 
lONE are sleeping: they awaken grad- 
ually during the first Song 

Voice of unseen Sptfits 

The pale stars aie gone * 

For the sun, their swilt sheplieid, 

To then folds tliem compelling. 

In the depths of the dawn, 

5 ilastes, 111 iiicteor-eclipaing aiiaj, uiul 
they flee 

Beyond his blue dw^elliiig. 

As fawns flee the leopard 
But wheie aic yet 

*l Ttain of darl Foims and Shadous 
passes by conftkedly, singing 

Here, oh here I 
We beat the biei 

('f the Father of mnii> u cancelled jcai ’ 
Spectics we 
Oi the dead Houi*^ he. 

We bear Time to his tomb in Elcinity 

15 Stiew, oh, stiew 
Hair, not yew 

Wet the dusty pall with leais, not dew ^ 

Be the faded floweis 
Of Death ’s haie hoi^eis 
6® Spread on the corpse ol the King n| 
Hours ! 

Haste, oh, haste ’ 

As shades are chased. 

Trembling, by da>, fiom heaven’s blue 
waste 

We melt away, 

65 Like dissolving spray, 

From the children of a diviner day, 

With the lullaby 
Of winds that die 

On the bosom of theii own liaimony! 
lone 

80 What dark forms were tbeyt 

> The yew \n an emblem of monrnlnff , It la a 
common tree hi gniTeinnK 
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Panihea 

The past Hours weak and gray, 

With the spoil which their toil 
Raked together 

Fiom the conquest but One' could full 

lone 

Have they passed f 
Panihea 

They ha\o passed, 
They oiitspeedetl the blast, 

While ’iib said, they ai^ fled 

lone 

Whithei, uli, whithci T 
Panihea 

To tlie dark, tu the jmst, to the dead 

Voice of unseen Spirits 

Bright clouds float in heaven, 
Deiwslais gleam on eaith, 

Wa\es assemble on ocean, 

They aie gaiheicd and dinen 
By the storm o1 delight, by the panic of 
glee' 

The> shake with emotion. 

They dance in their mirth 
But wheieareyc? 

The pine boughs me singing 
Old songs with new gladness, 
r>o xhe billows and fountains 
Fresh music aie flinging, 

Like the notes of a spiiit from land and 
from sen , 

The storms mock the niountams 
With the thunder of gladness 
But where are ye t 

lone What chaiioteeis are these! 
Panihea, Where are their chanoU? 

Semichorus of Eonre 

The voice of the Spirits of Air and of 
Earth 

Have diawn back the figured curtain of 
sleep 

Which covered our being and darkened oui 
birth 

•0 In the deep. 

A Voice 
Tn the deep! 


Semtehorus II 

Ob ! below tbe deep 

Semichorua I 

An hundi^ ages we had been kept 
Cradled in visions of hate and caie, 

And each one who waked as his brother 
slept, 

Found the truth— 

Semichorua II 

Worse than his visions were! 
Semichorus I 

We have heard the lute of Hope in sleep . 
We have known the voire of Love m 
dreams; 

We lia\e felt the vrand of Powei, and 
leap— 

Semtehorus II 

As the billows leap m the mominsr 
beams! 

Chorus 

Weave the dance on the floor of the bi'eeze, 
Pierce with song heaven ’s silent light, 
Enchant the Day that too swiftly flees. 

To cheek its flight ere the cave of Night 

()iK*c the hungry Hours were hounds 
Which chased tbe Dav like a bleeding 
deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with many 
wounds 

Through the nightly dells of the descit 
yeai. 

But now, oh, weave the mystic measure 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light, 
the Hours, and the Spirits of might 
and pleasute, 

Ijike tbe clouds and sunbeams, unite— 

A Voice 

Unite! 

Panihea See, where the Spirits of the 
human mind, 

Wiapped in sweet sounds, as in blight 
veils, appioach 

Chorus of Spirits 
We join the throng 
Of the dance and the song, 

*5 By the whirlwind of gladness home along; 
As tbe flying-fish leap 
From the Indian deep. 

And mix with the sea-birds, half asleep 


I Pi OHM tlM 
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Chorus of Hours 

Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 

90 sandals of lightning are on your feet. 
And your wings are soft and swift as 
thought, 

And your eyes are as love which is veilM 
not? 

Chorus of Spifiis 

We come from the mind 
Of human kind, 

00 Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and 
blind; 

Now ’tib an ocean 
Uf clear emotion, 

A lieaven of serene and mighty motion. 

From that deep abyss 
100 Qf 'wondei and blisb. 

Whose caverns aie crystal palaces; 

From those skyc^ towers 
Where Thought % crowned poweis 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours 1 

From the dim recesses 
Of wo\en caresses. 

Where lovers catch ye by your loose tresses , 
From the aaure isles. 

Where sweet Wisdom smiles, 

Delaying youi ships with her siren wiles 


Come, swift Spirits of might and of 
pleasure, 

Fill the dance and the music of mirtli, 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush 
by 

To an ocean of splendor and harmony I 

Chorus of Spirits 
135 Our spoil is won, 

Our task is done, 

We are free to dive, or soai, or iiin ; 
Beyond and around, 

Or within the bound 

Winch clips' the world with darkness 
round. 

We’ll pass the e^es 
Of the starry dsies 
Into the hoar deep to eolonuse : 

Death, Chaos, and Night, 

1^3 From the sound of our flight, 

Shall flee, like mist from a tempest ’s might 

And Earth, Air, and Ligiit, 

And the Spint of Might, 

WHiich drives round the star** in Ihcir fleiy 
fliglit; 

^^3 And Love, Thought, and Bi'cath, 

The powers that quell Death, 
W^hei’ever we soar shall assemble beneatli 


From the temples high 
Of Man ’s ear and eye. 

Roofed over Sculpture and Poesy ; 

From the nmrmunngs 

1^3 Of tlic unsealed spnngs 

Where Science bedews her dcedal wing^ 

Years after years, 

Through blood, and tears, 

And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and 
fears; 

120 waded and flew, 

And the islets were few 
WHiere the bud-bliglited flowers of happi- 
ness grew. 

Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandalled with calm, 

And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm , 
And, beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies, 

Which makes all it gazes on, Paradise. 

Chorus of Spirits and Hours 

Then weave the web of the mystic 
measure ; 

no iTrom the depths of the sky and the ends 
of the earth. 


And our singing shall build 
In the void ’s loose field 

155 A world for the Spint of Wisdom to wield , 
We will take our plan 
From the new world of man. 

And our work sliall be called the Prome- 
thean 

Chorus of Hours 

Break the dance, and scatter the song; 
Let some depart, and some remain. 

Senuchorus I 

y^e, beyond heaven, are driven along: 
Semichorus II 

I'^s the enchantments of earth retain : 
Semichorus I 

Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free. 
With the Spirits which build a new earth 
and sea, 

And a heaven where yet heaven could never 
be; 

> rmbracps ; rncompawcii 
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8miekoru9 II 

Solemn, and tdow, and Berene, and bright, 
Leading the Day and outBpeodiiig the 
Night, 

With the powers of a world o£ perfect 
light; 

Semichorua I 

We whirl, singing loud, round the gather- 
ing sphere, 

170 the trees, and the beasts, and the clouds 
appear 

From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 

Semtehorus II 

We encircle the ocean and niountuins of 
earth, 

And the happ> ioinis of \{** death and biith 
Change to the music oi‘ our sweet mirth 

Chorus of Hours and Spinis 

Bieak the dance, and scatter the song; 

Let some dejiart, and some remain ; 
Wherexei ue fly we lead along 
In leashes, like staibeams, soft yet strong, 
The clouds that are heavy with love’s 
sweet lam. 

Panthea, Ha’ they are gone’ 
lone. Yet feel you no delight 

From the past sweetness Y 
Panthea. As the bare green hill 

When some soft cloud \anmhes into rain, 
Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny 
watei 

To the unpai ilioned sky ! 
lone. Even whilst we speak 

185 New notes arise. "What is that awful 
sound Y 

Panihea. ’Tis the deep musie of the 
lolling world’ 

Kindling within the stnngs of the waved 
air 

.^lian modulations. 

lone. Listen too, 

How e\eiy pause is fllled with under-notes, 
Clear, silver, icy, keen awakening tones, 
Whieh pierc*e the sense, and live within the 
soul, 

As the sharp stars pierce winter’s crystal 
air 

And gaze upon themselves within the sea 
Panihea. But see where, through two 
openings m the forest 
105 Which hanging branches overoanopy, 

iThe andcntB believed that the movement of 
the oeleetlal Rpheren prodneed miwlc 


And where two runnels of a nvulet, 
Between the close moss violet-inwoveii, 
Have made their path of melody, like 
sisters 

Who part with sighs that they may meet in 
smiles, 

200 Turning their dear disunion to.an isle 
Of lovely gnef, a wood of sw'eet sad 
thou^ts ; 

Two rinons of strange radiance float upon 
The ocean-like enchantment of strong 
sound, 

Which flows mtenser, keener, deeper yet. 
Under the ground and through the wind- 
less air. 

lone. 1 see a chariot like that thinnest 
boat. 

In which the Mother of the Months’ is 
borne 

By ebbing light into her western cave. 
When upspiings from interlunar 
dreams; 

210 0 ’er which is curved an orblike canopy 
Of gentle darkness, and the hills and wo^s, 
Distinctly seen through that dusk aery veil, 
Regard^ like shapes m an enchantei ’s 
glass; 

Its wheels aie solid clouds, azure and gold, 

21S Such as the genu of the thunderstorm 
Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 
When the sun rushes under it; they roll 
And move and grow as with an inward 
wind; 

Withm it sits a winged infant, white 

220 Its countenance, like the whiteness of 
bngfat snow, 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost, 
Its hmbs gleam white, through the wind- 
flowing folds 

Of its white robe, woof of ethereal pearl 
Its hair is white, the brightness of white 
light 

22ri Scattered in strings, yet its two eyes aie 
heavens 

Of liquid darkness, w*hich the Deity 
Withm seems pouring, as a stoim is pouied 
From jaggM clouds, out of their arroi^’y 
lariies, 

Tempeiing the cold and radiant air around, 

2.10 With Are that is not brightness; in its 
hand 

It sways a quivering moonbeam, from 
whose point 

A guiding power directs the chariot’s prow 
Over its wheelM clouds, which as they roll 
Over the grass, and flowers, and waves, 
wake sounds, 

225 Sweet as a singing ram of silver dew. 
iTHam (Artemis) * appear 
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Panihea. Aud from the other opening 
in the wood 

Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 
A sphere/ which is as many thousand 
spheres, 

Sohd as ciystal, yet tliiough all its mass 
240 Flow, as thiougli empty space, music and 
light , 

Ten thousand oibh nnolvingand nnolved. 
Purple and asuie, white, green, and golden, 
Sphere within bpheie; and eveiy space 
between 

Peopled \iith un imaginable Hhapes, 

Sueh as ghontu dream dwell m the lampless 
deep, 

Vet each inter-tiaiispiciious,- and they 
whirl 

Over each other with a tiiousand motions, 
Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 
And with the force of self-destroying 
swiftness, 

2S0 Intensely, slowly, solemnly roll on, 

Kindling with mmgled sounds, and man}* 
tones, 

Intelbgible woids and music wild. 

With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Qnnds the bnght brook mto an aziiie 
mist 

Of elemental subtlety, like light ; 

And the wild odor of the forest flowers. 
The music of the living grass and an. 

The emeiald light of leaf-entangled beams 
Round its intense yet selt-conflicting speed, 
Seem kneadid into one aenal mass 
Which diowns the sense. Within the orb 
itself, 

Pillowed upon its alabaster arms. 

Like to a cliiid o’erweaned with sweet toil. 
On its own folded wuigs, and wavy hair, 

2fi6 The Spint of the Karth is laid asleep, 

And you can see its little lips are moving, 
Amid the changing light of their own 
smiles. 

Like one who talks of what he loves in 
dream. 

lone, ^Tis only mocking the orb\ har- 
mony. 

270 Panthea And fmm a stai upon its fore- 
head, shoot, 

Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myrtle* overtwiiied, 
Embleming heaven and eaith united now. 
Vast beams like spokes of some invisible 
wheel 

^ The earth. 

‘transparent v^lthin 

' V reference to the story of Harmodlus and 
Aristoaelton, Athenian heroes who hid their 
swords under myrtle branches at the time of 
their attack upon Hlpparchim, the tyrant of 
Athens, In S14 R C, 


27fi Which whiil as the orb whirls, swifter 
than thought 

Fillmg the abyss with sun-like lightnings. 
And perpendicular now, and now trans- 
veise, 

Pierce the daik soil, and us tlie> pieiec and 
pass. 

Make bale the secrets of the earth’s dee]> 
hem t , 

280 Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 

A ulueless* stones, and unirnagined geiii^, 
And caveinB on crystalline columns poiscMl 
With vegetable silvei overspread; 

Wells of nnfathomed fire, and wuter- 
spnngs 

285 Whence tlie gieat sea, even as a child, is 
led, 

Whose va]>ors clothe earth’s monaich 
niomitam-tops 

With kingly, ermine snow. The beams 
fiu4i on 

And make appear the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles; anchom, 1>eaks of 
ships. 

Planks turned to marble, quiveis, helms, 
and spears, 

And goigon-headed targesr and the wheels 
Of scythed chaiiots, and the emblazoiiiy 
Of ti opines, stniidatds, and arinoiial 
beasts, 

Hound which death laughed, sepiilchied 
emblems 

Of dead d<*st ruction, rum within rum f 
The wrecks beside oi many u city vast, 
Whose population which the earth grew 
over 

W as mortal, but not human ; see, they he. 
Their monstrous works, and uncouth skele- 
tons, 

300 Their statues, homes, and fanes; prodi- 
gious Rha])es 

HuddM in giay annihilation, split, 
Jammed in the haid, black deep; and over 
these, 

Tlie anatomies of unknown wingM things. 
And fishes winch were isles of living scale, 
serpents, bon> chains, tvi'isted aioiind 
The iron crags, or with in heaps of dust 
To which the tortuous strength of their last 
pangs 

Had cnished the inm ciags; and over these 
The jaggM alligator, and the mig^t 
Qf earth-convulsing behemoth,* which oiiec 
Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy 
shores, 

1 prIrelPM 

‘ Mhirlds bparinff the image of the head of 2Ic 
(lUKH, ooe of The riorgniiK 
‘A very large animal, probably the hlppopotn 
muH 
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And weed-overgrowu continents of earth, 

Increased and multiplied like summer 
worms 

On an abandoned corpse, till the blue 
globe^ 

315 Wrappe<1 delude inuiid it like a cloak, and 
they 

Yelled, gasped, and wcie abolished, or ^ 
some Gk>d 

Whose throne was in n comet, passed, and 
cned, 

‘‘Be not*'' And like mv words they wei'e 
no more 

The Earth 

The joy, the tiiumph, the delight, the 
madness ! 

S20 xhe boundless, o\et flowing, bursting 
gladness, 

The \apoious exultation not to he con- 
linod * 

Ha * ha * the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of 
light. 

And bears me as n cloud is home by its own 3 
wind 


And splinter and knead down my chil- 
dren 's bones, 

All I bnng forth, to one void mass batter- 
ing and blenching,— 

I'litil each ciag-like touei, and storied 
(Mduinn, 

Palace, and obelisk, and temple solemn. 
My inii>enal mountains ci owned with 
cloud, and snow, and fire, 

My sea-like forests, e\ery blade and 
blossom 

Which flnds a gra\e 01 cradle 111 mv 
b«>8om, 

Weie stamped by thy strong hate into a 
lifeless mire * 

How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, 
diunk up 

By thiisty nothmg, as the brackish cup 
Drained by a deseit-troop, a little drtip foi 
all, 

And fiom beneath, aiound, within, 
above. 

Filling thy void annihilation, lo\e 
Burst m like light on co\es clo\en by the 
thnnder-ball 


The Moon 

Brother mine, calm wanderer, 

Hap]»y glolie ol land and an. 

Some Spiiit daitf*d like a beam from 

tlM*C, 

Which penet 1 ates my i 1 ozen i 1 anic, 3 

And passes with the waimth ot flame, 

330 With hne, and odoi, and deep melody 
Through me, through me ' 

The Earth 

Ha! ha! the caverns of iny hollow 
mountains, ^ 

My cloven flre-crags, sound-exulting 
fountains. 

Laugh with a \ast and inextinguishable 
laughter ^ 

886 The oceans, and tlie deseits, and the 
abysses. 

And the deep an 's unmeasured wilder- 
nesses, 3 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, 
echoing after. 

They cry aloud as I do Sceptred curse,- 

Who all our green and azure universe 
S40 Threatenedst to muffle round with black 
destruction, sending 

A solid cloud to ram hot thunderstones. 3 
> The «ea • Jupiter 


The Moon 

The snow ujion niy lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into liMug foimtaiiib, 

My solid oceans flow , and sing, and shine 
A spirit fiom my heait buists foith. 

It clothes with unexpected biith 
My cold bate bosom Oh * it must be thine 
On mine, on mine* 

Gazing oil thee 1 feel, 1 know, 

Green stalks huist foith, and bright 
flowTis grow. 

And li\ ing sliapes u]>on my bosom mo\e 
Music IS 111 the sea and an, 

WingM clouds soar heie and theie. 
Dark with the ram new buds are dreaming 
of • 

Tis hne, all love* 

The Earth 

It interpenetrates my granite mass, 
Through tangled roots and trodden clay 
doth pass 

Into the utmost leaves and deiicatest 
flowers ; 

Upon the winds, among the clouds 'tis 
spread. 

It wakes a life m the forgotten dead,— 
Thev breathe a spirit up from their ob- 
senrest bowrers; 
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And like a stonn bursting its cloudy 
prison 

With tliundei, nnrl with whirlwind, has 
at 18611 

Out of the laiiipless caves of unimagined 
being 

With earthquake shock and swiftness 
making shiver 

Thought’s stagnant chaos, uniemo\ed 
forever, 

Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-van- 
quished shadows, fleeing, 

Leave Man, who was a many-sided 
mirror. 

Which could distort to many a shape of 
error. 

This true fair world of things, a sea re- 
flectmg love , 

88G Which over all his kind, as the sun’s 
heaven 

Gliding o’er ocean, smooth, serene, and 
even, 

Darting from starry depths radiance and 
life, doth move : 

Leave Man, even as a leprous child is 
left, 

Who follows a sick beast to some warm 
cleft 

390 Of rocks, through which the might of 
healing spnngs is poured , 

Then when it wanders home with rosy 
smile, 

Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 

It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child 
restored. 

Man, oh, not men! a cham of linkM 
thought, 

896 Of love and might to be divided not. 

Compelling the elements with adamantine 
stress; 

As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s 
gase. 

The unquiet republic of the maze 

Of planets, struggling fierce towards heav- 
en ’s free wilderness. 

^90 Man, one harmonious soul of many a 
soul. 

Whose nature is its own divine control. 

Where all thmgs flow to all, as rivers to 
the sea; 

Familiar acts are beautiful through love , 

I^abor, and pain, and grief, in life’s 
green grove 

Sport like tune beasts; none knew how 
gentle they could be! 


His will, with all mean passions, bad 
delights, 

And selfish cares, its trembhng satellites, 

A spint ill to guide, but mi^ty to obev. 

Is as a tempest-wingra ship, whose 
helm 

Love rules, through waves which dare 
not overwhelm, 

Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its 
sovereign sway. 

All things confess his strength. Through 
the cold mass 

Of marble and of color his dreams 
pass— 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the 
robes their children wear, 

Language is a perpetual Orphic^ song. 

Which rules with diedal harmony a 
throng 

Of thoughts and forms, which else sense- 
less and fdiapeless were 

The hghtnmg is his slave; heaven’s ut- 
most deep 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of 
sheep 

They pass before his eye, are numbered, 
and roll on * 

The tempest is bis steed, be strides the 
air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth 
laid bare, 

'^Heaven, hast thou secrets f Man unveils 
me; I have none” 

The Moon 

The shadow of white death has passed 

From my path in heaven at last, 

A clmgmg shroud of solid frost and 
sleep; 

And through my newly-woven bowers, 

Wander happy paramourB,^ 

Less mighty, but as mild as those who keep 
Thy vales more deep. 

The Earth 

As the dissolving warmth of dawn may 
fold 

A half unfrozen dew-globe, green, and 
gold, 

And ciystalline, till it becomes a wmgM 
mist. 

And wanders up the vault of the blue 

day, 

> enttmadiis (fmm Orph^m, the fsinons Greek 

poet and mneldan) 

> ITaeC here In the Innocent sense of lerera. 
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485 Outlives the moon, and on the sun ’s last 
ray 

Hangs o’er the sea, a fleece of fire and 
amethyst. 

The Moon 

Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the hght whi^ is undymg 
Of thme own joy, and heaven’s smile 
divme; 

All suns and constellations shower 
On thee a light, a life, a power. 

Which doth array thy sphere; thou pour* 
est thine 

On mine, on mine I 


Through the heavens wide and hollow, 
Sheltei^ by the warm embrace 
480 Of thy soul from hungry space, 
Dnuking from thy sense and sight 
Beauty, majesty, and might, 

As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it looks upon, 

485 As a violet’s gentle eye 
Gases on the azure sky 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds, 
As a gray and watery mist 
Glows like solid amethyst 
490 Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 
When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow— 


The Earth 

1 spill beneath my pyiaiuid of night, 

^^8 Which pomts into the heavens dreaming 
delight, 

Murmunng victorious joy in my enchanted 
sleep; 

As a youth lulled in love-dreams family 
sighmg. 

Under the shadow of his beauty lying. 
Which round his rest a watch of ligh^and 
warmth doth keep. 

The Moon 

850 As in the soft and sweet ecdipse, 

When soul meets soul on lovers’ lips. 
High hearts aie calili, and bnghtest eyes 
are dull ; 

So when thy shadow falls on me. 

Then am I mute and still, thee 
455 Covered; of thy love, Orb most beautiful, 
Full, oh, too full! 

Thou art speeding round the sun 
Brightest world of many a one , 

Green and azuie sphere which shmest 
480 With a hght which is divinest 

Among all the lamps of Heaven 
To whom life and light is given ; 

1, thy crystal paramour 
l^me heade thee by a power 
486 U](e the polar Paradise, 

Magnet-like of lovers’ ^es; 

I, a most enamored maiden 
Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the pleasure of her love, 

470 Maniac-like around thee move 
Gazing, an insatiate bnde, 

On thy form from every side 
Like a M»nad, round the cup 
Which Agave lifted up 
475 In the weird Gadmiean forest. 

Brother, wheresoe’er thou soarest 
I must hurry, whirl, and follow 


The Earth 

And the weak day weeps 
That it should be so. 

495 0 gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight 
Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, home the summer 
night. 

Through isles forever calm ; 

0 gentle Moon, thy crystal accents pierce 

500 The caverns of my pride’s deep universe. 
Charming the tiger joy, whose tramplings 
fierce 

Made womids which need tbj balm. 

Panthea. I rise as from a bath of 
sparkling water, 

A bath of azure light, among dark rocks, 

506 Out of the stream of sound. 

lone. Ah me ! sweet sister, 

The stream of sound has ebbed away from 
us, 

And you pretend to rise out of its wave, 
Because your words fall like the clear, soft 
dew 

Shaken from a bathing wood-nymph’s 
limbs and hair 

510 Panthea. Peace! peace! A mighty 
Power, which is as darkness, 

Is rising out of Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered like night, and from within the 
air 

Bursts, like eclipse which had been gatli- 
ered up 

Into the pores of sunlight: the bngiit 
visions, 

515 Wherein the singing Spirits rode and 
shone. 

Gleam like pale meteors through a watery 
night. 

lone. There is a sense of words upon 
mine eai. 

Panthea An universal sound like words ; 
Oh, list ! 
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Demogorgcn 

Thou, Earth, calm empire of a happy eoul, 
Sphere of divines! shapes and har- 
monies, 

Beautiful orb ! gathering as thou dost roll 
The love whicm paves tiiy path along the 
dues: 

The Eafih 

I hear: I am as a diop of dew that dies. 
Demogorgon 

Thou, Moon, which gazest on the nightly 
Earth 

625 With wonder, as it gazes upon thee, 
Whilst eacli to men, and beasts, and the 
birth 

Of birds, 18 beaut>, lo\e, calm, hamion> 

I The Moon 

I hear * I am a leaf diaken by thee ^ 

Demogorgon 

Ye Kings of suns and stars, Dfemons and 
Gods, 

380 Etheiial Dominations,^ i^ho possiss 
Elvsian, windless, fortunate abodes 
Beyond Heaven’s constellated wildei- 
ncss 

A Voue from above 

Our great Republic hears: we are blest, 
* and bless 

Demogorgon 

Ye happy dead, whom beams of bnglitest 
\eise 

Are clouds to hide, not colors to portiay, 
Whether your nature is that universe 
Which once ye saw and suffered— 


A confused Vome 

We hear: thy words waken Oblivion. 

Demogorgon 

Spirits, whose homes are flesh • ye beasts 
aud birds. 

Ye wonns, and fish , ye Imng leaves and 
buds; 

Lightning and wind, and ye untaineable 
herds, 

Meteors and mists, which thioiig an *s 
solitudes.— 

A Voice 

Thy voice to us is wind among still W(»rMls 

Demogorgon 

Man, who wert once a despot and a sla\o, 

A dupe and a decei\er, a decay, 

A tiaveller ftoin the ctadlc to the gia\c' 

Through the dim night of this imnioital 
day 

AH 

Speak thy strong words may never 
pass awa> 

Demogorgon 

This is the day which down the void abysm 

At the Eaiih-boiu’b spclH yawns i'oi 
Heaven’s despotism, 

And Conquest is dragged captne 
thiough tlie deep 

ljo\e, fiom its awful throne of patient 
power 

In the wise heait, fiom the lest giddy h(Mir 

Of dread endurance, from the slippery, 
steep, 

Aud narrow verge of crag-hke agon}, 
spnngs 

And folds over the world its healing wings 


A Voice from beneath 

Or, as they 

Whom ue ha\e left, ac change and pass 
away. 

Demogorgon 

Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 

From man’s high mind even to the cen- 
tral stone 

Of sullen lead; from Heaxen’s slai- 
fretted domes 

To the dull weed some sea-worm battens 
on* 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endiir- 
aooe^— 

These are the seals of that most fiini 
assurance 

Which bars the pit ovei Destruction's 
strength; 

And if, with mflrm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and lionrs, should 
free 

The serpent that would clasp her with 
his length, 

These are the spells by which to reassume 

An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


* A bifli order of angels See PareSif^r Lwt, 
.192, n. 001, TTaTetc. 


* See Wordsworth's She TTos a Phantom of Be- 
Uffhi 24 rp 20n) 

•*The sy>nll of rroTnitheim 
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To suifer wueb which Hope thmkb infliiite, 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
uight; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipoieut , 
To love, and beai , to hope till Hope 
creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates; 

Neither to rhungc, nor ialtoi, iioi le- 
pent;— 

This, like thy gloiv, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and fiee , 
Tins IS alone Life, .Toy, Empiic, and 
Yictoiy’ « 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT 
1890 1820 

Part First 

A Sensitive Plant in a gaiden giew, 

And the young winds fed it with siher dew. 
And it opened its fan-like lea^es to the 
light, 

And closed them beneath the kisses of 
Night 

And the Hpiiiig aiose on the maiden tan. 
Like the Spiiit ol Lo\e fell e\eij^\heie. 
And each flon er and herb on Kai th \ dark 
breast 

Rose f 1 0111 the dieains of its winti> lest. 

But none e\er tieinbled and panted with 
bliss 

In the gaiden. the field, oi the ^Mldelnes^, 
Like a doe in the noontide with love’s 
‘‘meet ^\Hnt. 

As the ennijtaiiionless Sensitnc Plant 

The siioudtop, and then the violet, 

Aiose fioiii the giound uith ^ann laiii 
wet, 

And (lieu bieulh uas mixed with fiesh 
odoi, sent 

Phoin (hr tint', like the ^o]ee and the 
iiistinnient. 

Then the pieil >\ind-floueis> and the tulip 
tall, 

And iiaieissi, the faiit^t among them all. 
Who gaze on their o>os m (he stieani*s 
i^ess, 

Till they die of then own deai lo\elmess. 

And the Naiud-liko hly of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair, and passion 
so pale. 


That the light of its tremulous bells is 
seen 

Thiough their pavilions of tender gi*eeu, 

And the hyacinth puiple, and white, and 
blue. 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal 
anew 

Of music so delicate, soft, and mtense, 

It was felt like an odor withm the sense , 

And tlie luse like a iiyiii]>h to the bath ad- 
diesscxl, 

Which unveil^ tbc depth of her glowing 
breast, 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay baie , 

And the wand-like hly, which bfted up, 
As a Mssnad, its moonlight-colored cup, 

'*’* Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the lender skj . 

And the jessamine faint, and the sweet 
tuberose. 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows. 
And all larc blossoms fioni c\ery dime 
Giew in that gaiden in i>erfeet pnme 

And on the stieani wrhose inconstant bosom 
Was pranked, under boughs of einlKiw'ci- 
ing blossom, 

With golden and gieen light, slanting 
tin ough 

Their hea\eii of maiij a tangled hue, 

^3 Blond walei-lilies lay tieinulously. 

And staiiy n^ei-buds gliniuiered by. 

And ni(»iind them the soft sti'eaiii did 
glide and dance 

With a motion oi «:weet sound and ladi- 
ance 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and ot 
moss, 

Winch led thiough the garden along and 
across. 

Some open at once to the siin and the 
bteeze, 

Some lost among bowois of blossoming 
trees 

AVoie all pinixl with daisies and delicate 
bells. 

As fair as Uie fabulous asphodels,' 

33 And flow ’rets which, drooping as day 
drooped too, 

> \Rlihode1ii (daffoiUlR) \iorr Mild to cover the 
fields of EhMliiiii the iiIkhIc of the hlrssotl 
nftpr (Iciith 


■ iiiieiiioiH's ffioiii (.rook artuos, nlnd) 
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Fell into pavihonsi white, purple, and 
blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the e^emug 
dew. 

And from this uiidefiled Paradise 
The flowers (as an infant’s awakening 
eyes 

Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must awaken it), 

When Heaven ’s blithe wmds had unfolded 
them, 

As mme-lamps enkindle a hidden geiu. 
Shone smiling to Hea\en, and every one 
Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun , 

For each one was interpenetrated 
With the light and the odor its neighbor 
shed, 

Like young lovers whom youth and love 
make dear 

Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmos- 
phere. 

But the Sensitive Plant which could give 
small fruit 

Of the love which it felt from the leaf to 
the root, 

Received more than all, it loved more than 
ever, 

Where none wanted but it, could belong 
to the giver,— 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright 
flower; 

Radiance and odor are not its dowei , 

It loves, even like Love, its deep heart is 
full, 

It desires what it has not, the beautiful ! 

Tlie light winds which from unsustainiiig 
wmgs 

Shed the music of many uiumiurings; 
so The beams which dart from many a star 
Of the flowera whose hues they bear afar. 

The plumed insects swift and free, 

Like golden boats on a suiiiiy sea, 

Laden with light and odor, which pass 
06 Over the gleam of the living grass; 

The uhseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun ndes 
high. 

Then w*andcr like spirits among the 
spheres, 

Each cloud faint with the fragrance it 
bears; 


xhe quivermg vapors of dun noontide, 
Whi<£ like a sea o’er the waiiu earth glide. 
In which every sound, and odor, and beam. 
Move, as leeds m a single stream; 

Each and all like niinistenng angels were 
66 For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear, 
Wliilfct the lagging houib of the day went 
by 

Like wiiidlebb clouds o ’ei a tender sky. 

And when evening descended from Heaven 
above, 

A^nd the Eaiili was all lebt, and the air was 
all love, 

^60 And delight, though lesb bright, was far 
moie deep. 

And the day ’s veil fell from the world of 
sleep. 

And the beasts, and the buds, and the in- 
sects weie di owned 

In an ocean of dreams without a sound. 
Whose waies ne\er maik, though they e\er 
impiess 

105 The light sand which paves it, consoions- 
ness, 

(<)nl,\ meihead the sweet nightingale 
K\ei sang more sweet as the day might 
fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 
Were mixed with tlie di earns of the Sensi- 
tive Plant) ,— 

110 The Sensitive Plant was the earliest 
Upgatfaered into the bosom of rest ; 

A sweet child weary of its delight. 

The feeblest and yet the favonte. 

Cradled within the enibiace of Night. 

Part Bxqond 

There was a Power in this sweet place. 
An Eve in this Eden , a ruling Grace 
Which to the flowers, did they waken oi 
dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme 

6 A lady, the wonder of her kind. 

Whose form was npbome by a lovely 
mind 

Which, dilating, had monlded her mien 
and motnin 

Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the 
ocean, 

Tended the ganlen from mom to e^eii* 

16 And the meteors of tliat sublunar Heaven, 
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lake the lamps of the air when Night 
walks forth, 

Laughed round her footsteps up from the 
Efurth! 

She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and hei flushing 
face 

Told, whilst the mom Insscd the «leep 
fioni her eyes, 

That her dreams were less slumber than 
Paradise * 

As if some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 
Had deseited Heaven while the stars uere 
awake. 

As if yet around her he lingering were, 
Though the veil of daylight concealed him 
from her. 

Her steps seemed to pity the grass it 
piessed, 

You niiglit hear, by the heaving of her 
breast, 

That the coming and going of the wind 
Brought pleasure there and left passion 
behind 

2® And wherever her aii*y footstep trod. 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige, with shadowy 
sweep, 

Like a sunny storm o’er, the daik green 
deep. 

I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 

2® Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet , 

1 doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowmg fingers through all their 
frame. 

She sprinkled bright water from the 
stream 

On those that were faint with the sunny 
beam; 

2® And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 
She emptied the rain of the thunder- 
showers. 

She lifted their heads wath her tender 
hands, 

And sustain^ them with rods and osier- 
bands;^ 

If the flowers had been her own infants, 
she 

^ Could never have nursed them more ten- 
derly. 

^ wfliow-bandi 


And all kiilmg insects and gnawmg worms. 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms. 
She bore m a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof,— 

In a basket, of grasses and wild-floweis 
full. 

The freshest her gentle hands could pull 
For the poor banished insects, whose in- 
tent. 

Although Ih^ did ill, was mnocent 

But the bee, and the beamlike ephemeii«^' 
Whose path is the lightning’s, and soft 
moths that kiss 

The sweet lips of the flowers, and harm 
not, did she 

Make her attendant angels be. 

And many an antenatal tomb. 

Where butterflies dream of the life to 
come, 

She left clinging round the smooth and 
dark 

Edge oi the odorous cedar bark. 

This fairest creature from earliest spring 
Thus moved through the garden minister- 
ing 

All the sweet season of summer! ide. 

And ere the first leaf looked brown— she 
died! 

P\RT ThHID 

Thiee days the flowers of the garden fan. 
Like stars when the moon is awakened, 
weie, 

Or the waves of Baiie, ere luminous 
She floats up through the smoke of Vesu- 
vius 

® And on the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 
Felt the sound of the funeral chant. 

And the steps of the beaiers, heavy and 
slow. 

And the sobs ot the mourners, deep and 
low, 

The weary sound and the heavy breath. 
And the silent motions of passing death. 
And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank. 
Sent through the pores of the cofiin plank; 

The dark grass, and the flowers among the 
grass. 

Were bnght with tears as the crowd did 
pass, 

delicate insect with net-veined wlnici 
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From tbeii &ighs the wind caugrht a nioum- 
fol tone, 

And sate m the pines, and gave groan for 
groan. 

The garden, once fair, became cold and 
foul, 

Like the corpse of hei who had been its 
soul, 

Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 
Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap 
To make men tremble who never weep 

Swift summer into the autumn flowed, 
And frost in the mist of the moinmg 
rode, 

Though the noonday sun looked clear and 
bright, 

liCockmg tile spoil oi the secret night 

The i*ose-]ea^ es, like fiake<« of crimen 
snow. 

Paved the turf and the mcHs l)el<*w 
The lilies weie clioopiiu*. and white, and 
wan. 

Like the head and the skm of a dying man 

2^ And Indian plants, of scent and liue 
The sweetest that ever weie fed on dew. 
Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed into the common clay 

And the leases, brown, yellow, and gray, 
and led, 

2B And white with the whiteness of what is 
dead. 

Like troops of ghosts cm the drv wind 
passed; 

Their whistling noise made the birds 
aghast. 

And the gusty winds waked the wingM 
see^. 

Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds. 
Till they clung round many a sw’cet 
flower's stem. 

Which rotted mto the eaith with them 

The water-blooms undei the ri\nilet 
Fell from the stalks on wdiich they weie 
set; 

And the eddies drove them heic and tlieic, 
As the wmds did those of the upper air. 

Then the rain came down, and the broken 
stalks 

Were bent and tangled across the walks; 
And the leafless network of parasite bowers 
Massed into min, and all sweet flowers. 


Between the time of the wind and the 
snow 

All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with 
many a speck, 

Fnke the water-snake's belly and the toad \ 
back. 

And thistles, and nettles, and damoK' 
rank, 

And the dock, and henbane, and hemloi k 
dank. 

Stretched out its long and hollow shank. 
And stifled the air till the dead wind 
stank. 

And plants, at whose names the verse feels 
loath, 

Filled the place with a monstrous under- 
growth, 

Piickly, and pulpous and blistciing, and 
blue, 

Li\id, and starred with a I mid dew 

And agarics,^ and fungi, with mildew and 
mould, 

Started like mist from the viet gioiind 
cold, 

^ Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead 
With a spirit of growth had been aiii- 
maled * 

Their moss lotted off them, flake by flake. 
Till the thick stalk stuck like n iiiui^erei 's 
stake, 

Wliei'e lags of loose flesh yet tiemhie on 
high, 

Infecting the winds that wandei b} 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a Icprons scum, 
Made the ninniiig n\ulet thick and dumb, 
And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 
Danimed it up with roots knotted like 
Avater-snakes. 

And hour by hour, when the air was still, 
‘^2 The vapors arose which have stiength to 
kill. 

At mom they were seen, at noon tlio aacic 
felt, 

At night they Avere darkness no stai could 
melt. 

And unctuous meteors from spray to spray 
Crept and flitted in broad noonday 
Unseen; every branch on which they a lit 
By a A'enomous blight was burned and bit. 

' A kina of arass weed 
* \ kind of fungno 
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The Seiieitivti Planti like oiie forbid,' 
Wepti and tlie tears within each lid 
Of Its folded leaves, which together grew, 
SB Were changed to a blight of frozen glue 


But the uiaudrakes, and toadstools, and 
docks, and darnels. 

Rose like the dead from their rumed 
ohamels. 


For the leaves soon fell, and the branches 
soon 

By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn , 

The sap shrank to the root through e\eiv 
pore 

As blo^ to a heart that will beat no mote 

^ For Winter came the wind was his whip 

One choppy hngei was on his lip - 

He had tom the cataiacts from the hills 

And they clanked at his girdle like man- 
acles; 

His breath was a chain winch without a 
sound 

The earth, and the air, and (lie i^atei 
bound , 

He came, fieicely dii\eii, in his chanot- 
throne 

By the tenfold blasts of the Arctic zone 


Conclusion 

Whether the Sensitive Flant, oi that 
Which within its boughs like a spiiit sat, 
Ere Its outward form had known decay, 
Now felt this change, 1 cannot say. 

Whether that lady ’s gentle mmd, 

No longer w'lth the form combmed 
Which scattered love, as stars do light, 
Found sadness, where it left delicrht, 

T daie not guess, but m this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 

Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the idiadow's of the dream, 

It lb a modest cieed, and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be, 

Like all the rest, n mockery 


Then the weeds winch weie foinisoi liMim 
death 

F'led fioiiL the frost to the earth beneath 
100 Their decay and sudden flight from tiost 

Was but like the vanishing oi a gliost ' 

And under the roots c»f the Sensitive Plant 

The moles and the donniee died Inr want 

The birds (hopped stiff from the fiozeii an 

And were caught in the bi am lies naked 
and bate 

First theie came down a thawing rain 

And its dull drops froze on the boughs 
again. 

Then tliere steamed up a freezing dew 

Which to the drops of the thnw-rain grew , 

And a northern whirlwind, vvandeiing 
about, 

l^ike a wolf that had smelt a dead child 
out, 

Shook the boughs thus laden, and hea\v, 
and stiff, 

And snapped them off with his rigid guff ** 


When Winter had gone and Spring came 
back, 

The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck; 


‘ accumed (Bee Maoheih T, S, 21 ) 
• Bee Marhelk, I. 44-45. 

■claw 


That garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odors theie. 

In truth have never passed awa.v 
Tis we, His ours, are changed , not they 

For love, and beauty, and dehglit, 
There is no death nor change * theii might 
Exceeds our organs, whi^ euduie 
No light, being themselves obscure 

THE CLOUD 
1820 1820 

T bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
floweis, 

Fiom the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In thoir noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet buds eveiy one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 

As she dances about the sun, 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under. 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And lan|^ as I pass in thunder 

1 sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast : 
And all the night His my pillow white; 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
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Sablime on the towora of my d^yey boweiii The voleanoe are dimi and the etam real 
Ldghtning my pilot aito ; and awimi 

In a cavern under la fettered the thunder, When the ivfairiwinda wj banner unfurl. 

It struggles and howls at fits; From eape to cape, wini a bridge-like 

Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, shape^ 

This pilot 18 guiding me, Over a torrent sea, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 

In the depths of the puiple sea. The mountains its columns be. 

SB Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, The triumphal arch through which 1 


Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountam or 
stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains. 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue 
smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor 
eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailmg rack,' 
li^en the morning star shines dead ; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings 
And when sunset may breathe, from the 
lit sea beneath, 

^0 Its ardors of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy 
nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orb^ maiden with white fire laden. 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmenng o’er my fleece-like 
floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 
Which only the angels hear. 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s 
thin roof, 

The stars peep bdiind her and peer. 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

66 When I widen the rent in my wind-built 
tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me 
on high, 

Are each pav^ with the moon and these.^ 

I bind the sun’s throne with a burning 
zone,* 

60 And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

Sflyliiff broken cloud * girdle 
■theirs. 


march 

With humcane, fire, and snow. 

When the powers of the air are chained to 
my chair, 

70 Is the million-colored bow; 

The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove. 
While the moist earth was laughing be- 
low. 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 
And the nurslmg of the sky , 

76 I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores; 

I change, but 1 cannot die 
For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with then 
convex gleams 

60 Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph,' 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 

I anse and unbuild it again. 

TO A 8ETLABK 

1890 1820 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
6 In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou spnngest 
Like a cloud of fire. 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

70 And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
over singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are bright ’ning. 

Thou dost float and run; 

76 Like an unbodied joy* whose race is just 
begun. 

^ «np^ tomb (the ‘blue dome of atr) 

* Sot Brnm's L ^ 65 (pwoSSL 
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The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 
20 Thou art unseeA, but yet 1 hear thy shrill 
delight, 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
2B Until we hardly see— we feel that it is 
there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

20 The moon rains out her beams, and heaven 
16 overflowed ^ 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like theel 
From lainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
20 As fiom thy presence showers a ram of 
melody 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the woi Id is wrought 
^0 To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not: 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her luvc-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

^0 With music sweet as love, which overflows 
her bower : 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aenal hue 

00 Among the flowers and grass, which screen 
it from the view’ 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

00 Makes faint with too much sweet those 
heavy-wmgM thieves : 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 


Ram-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

02 Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass: 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thine * 

I ha\e never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

00 That panted forth a flood of lapture so 
divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thme would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

72 A thmg wherem we feel there is some 
hidden want 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy stramt 
What fields, or waves, oi mountains Y 
What shapes of sky or plain f 

70 What love of thine own kind Y what igno- 
rance of pain Y 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be* 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee . 

20 Thou lovest— but ne'er knew love's sad 
satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

20 Or how could thy notes flow m such a 
crystal stream Y 

We look before and after. 

And pme for what is not * 

Our smeerest laughter 
With some pam is fraught; 

22 Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought 

Yet if we could seom 
Hate, and pnde, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

•2 I know not how thy joy we ever should 
come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
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That in booka axe found, 

100 to poet wex^ them eeorner of 

the ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
106 The ^orld sliodd listen then— as I am 
listening now. 

TO 

18i0 1824 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden, 

Thou needest not fear mine, 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thuie 

B I fear thy mien, tliy tonet», thy motion, 
Thou needest not fear mine, 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
Witii which I worship thme. 

ABETHUSA 
iSSO 1824 

Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, 

From cloud and from crag, 

6 With many a jag, 

Shepherdmg her bright fountams 
She leapt down the rocks. 

With her rambow locks 
Streaming among the streams,— 
i<^ Her steps paved with green 
The downward ravine 
Which slopes to the western gleams; 

And glidmg and springing 
She went, ever singing 
15 Tn murmurs as soft as sleep ; 

The Earth seemed to lo\e her, 

And Heaven smiled above her, 

Ab she lingered towaidb the deep. 

Then Alpheus bold, 

25 On his glacier cold, 

With his indent the mountains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
Tn the rocks— with the spasm 
All Erymanthns shook. 

25 And the black south wind 
It unsealed behmd 
The urns of the silent snow, 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
20 The bars of the spnngs below. 

And the beard and Ae hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 


As he followed the light 
25 Of the fleet nymph’s ^ht 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

'^Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! 

And bid the deep hide me. 

For he grasps me now by the hair ! ’ ’ 

^0 The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stim^, 

And divided at her prayer; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
^5 Fled like a sunny beam; 

Behmd her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Donan stream *— 

Like a gloomy stain 
50 On the emerald mam 
Alpheus rushed behind,— 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its nun 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 

55 Under the bowers 

Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearlM thrones; 

Through the coral woods 
Of the weltenng floods, 

00 Over heaps of unvalued stones; 

Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of colored light; 

And under the caves, 

05 Where the shadowy waves 

Are as green as the forest ’s night — 
Outspeeding the shark. 

And the swordfish dark, 

Under the ocean foam, 

^0 And up through the rifts ‘ 

Of the mountain clifts 
They passed to their Donan home 

And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountams, 

75 Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise thqy leap 
20 From their cradles steep 
In the cave of the shelving hill ; 

At noontide they flow 
Through the wo^s below 
And the meadows of asphodel;^ 

25 And at night they sleep 
In the roclung deep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore,— 

Like spirits that he 
In the'sznre sky 

00 When thqr love but live no more. 

1 dagodflR 
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HYMN OP APOLLO 
18B0 1824 

The sleepless Honrs who watch me as 1 be, 
Curtained with star-mwoven tapestricb 

Fioiu the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Panning the busy dreams from my dim 
eyeS; 

C Waken me when their mother, the gray 
Dawn, 

Tells Iheni that dreams and that the moon 
IS gone. 

Then I arise, and climbing Heaven ’s blue 
dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves, 

lA'fiving my lobc upon the ocean ioaiii, 

My footsteps pave the clouds with fire, 
the raxes 

Aic filled with my bright presence, and the 
air 

Ijeaxes the green Earth to mv embraces 
bare 

The sunbeams are my shafts, xiMlh winch T 
kill 

Deceit, that loves the night and fears the 
da> , 

All men who do or exen imagme ill 
Fl> me, and fiom the gloiy of mv lay 

(ro<i(l minds and open actions take new 
might, 

Until diniinislied by the reign of Night 

1 feed the clouds, the lainbows, and the 
flowers 

With their ethereal colors, the niooiUs 
globe 

And the pure stars in then eternal boweis 
Are cinctured with my power as with a 
robe, 

AVhatexer lamps on Earth or Heaven may 
slime 

Aie portions of one power, which is mine 

2R T stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, 
Then with unwilling steps I xxonder 
down 

Into the clouds of the Atlantic exen, 

Foi gi lef that I depart they weep and 
frown 

What look is more deliglitful than the 
smile 

With which T soothe them from the west- 
ern islet 

I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself dixine. 

All harmony of instrument or verse. 

All prophecy, all medicine are mine. 


3® All light of Art or Nature;— to my song 
Victory and praise in its own right belong. 

HYMN OP PAN 
2820 1824 

From the forests and highlands 
We come, we come; 

Prom the nver-girt islands, 

Wheie loud waves arc dumb 
® Listening to my sweet pipings. 

The wind in the reeds and the ru^es, 

The bees on the bells of thyme, 

The buds on the myrtle bushes, 

The cicale’ abox e in the lime. 

And the lizaids below in the grass, 

Weie ns silent as cx'er old Tmolus was, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 

Liquid Peneus was flowing. 

And all daik Tempe lay 
IS In Pelion^s shadow, outgrowmg 
The light of ilie dying day, 

Sp^ed by my sxveet pipings. 

The Sileiu, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 

And the Nymphs of the xvoods and tlie 
waves. 

To tlie edge of the moist nx er-lawns. 

And the bunk of the dewy ea\*es, 

And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with lox-e, as you now, Apollo, 
With enx’y of my sweet pipmgs. 

I sang of the dancing stars, 

1 sang of the daedaP Earth, 

And of Heax’en— and the giant wars, 

And Love, and Death, and Birth 
And then I changed iny pipings,— 

3® Smging how down the vale of Mmnalua 
1 put sued a maiden and clasped a reeil 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thnsl 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed. 
^ All wept, as I think both ye now would, 

If eiixy or age had not frozen your blood. 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings 

THE QUESTION 
1820 1822 

T dreamed that, as I wandered the way, 
Bare winter suddenly was changed to 
spring, 

And gentle odors led my steps astray, 
Mixed with a sound of waters murmur- 
ing 

B Along a shelx^mg bank of turf, which Isy 

1 dcadai ; locaita * manrelomily formed 

^ Pan was about to embrace toe nymph 
Hvrlnx, who nna fleeing from him. ahe waa 
iranaformed Into reads Fan named hla flute 
after her Bee Ovld'h KftflmorpSoaca, 1, 
flOl IT 
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Under a copse, and hardly dared to 
fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the 
stream, 

But kissed it and then fled, as thou might- 
est in dream. 


There grew pied wind-flowers^ and violets, 
Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the 
earth. 

The constellated flower that never sets; 
Faint oxslips , tender bluebells, at whose 
birth 

The sod scarce heaved; and that tall 
flower* that wets— 

Like a child, half m tenderness and 
mirth— 

Its mother’s face with heaven-collected 
tears, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, 
it hears. 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglan- 
tine, 

Green cowbind* and the moonlight- 
colored may,* 

And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, 
whose wine 

20 Yfas the bnght dew, yet drained not by 
the day; 

And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With its dark buds and leaves, wander- 
ing astray ; 

And flowers, azure, black, and streaked 
with gold, 

Fairer than any wakened ^es behold. 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple 
pranked with white ; 

And starry nver buds among the sedge; 
And floating water-lilies, broad and 
bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
80 With moonlight beams of their own 
watery light; 

And bnlmshes and reeds of such deep 
green 

As soothed the dazzled eye with sober 
dieen. 


Methonght that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the same hues, which in their natural 
bowers 

Were mingled or opposed, the like array 


1 anemones (from (^rert dwjwi wind) 
■ProbablT. the tulip Ree Shelley'H The SenaU 
Hve Plants 1, 17 (p. 699) 

* bryonsr * hawthorn 


Kept these imprisoned children of the 
Hours 

Within my hand,— and then, elate and 

1 hastened to the spot whence I had come, 
That 1 might there present itl— Oh, to 
whomt 

THE TWO 9PIB1TS: AN ALLEGORY 
1820 1824 

First Spirit 

O thou, who plumed with strong desire 
Wouldst float above the earth, beware 1 
A Shadow tracks thy flight of Are— 

Night 18 coming ! 

^ Bright are the legions of the air, 

And among the winds and beams 
It were delight to wander there— 

Night is coming! 

Second Spirit 

The deathless stars are bright above ; 

If 1 would cross the shade of night, 
Within my heart is the lamp of love, 

And that is day ' 

And the moon will smile with gentle light 
On my golden plumes where’er they mo\e , 
The meteors will linger round my flight. 
And make night day. 

First Spirit 

But if the whirlwinds of darkness waken 
Hail, and lightning, and stormy rainf 
See, the bounds of the air are shaken— 
Night is coming! 

The red swift clouds of the hurricane 
Yon declining sun have overtaken, 

The clash of the hail sweeps over the 
plain— 

Night is coming! 

Second Spirit 

T see the light, and I hear the sound ; 

I ’ll sail on the flood of the tempest dark. 
With the calm within and the light around 
Which makes night day; 

And thou, when the gloom is deep and 
stark. 

Look from thy dull earth, slumber-bound. 
My moon-like flight tlion then mayst 
mark 

On high, far away. 


Some say there is a precipice 

Where one vast pine is frozen to ruin 
O’er piles of snow and chasms of ice 
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Mid Alpine moontams; 

And that the languid storm pursuing 
That wingM shape, forever flies 
Bound those hoar braneheSi aye renew- 
ing 

Its aery fountains. 

Some say when nights are dry and clear, 
And the death-dews sleep on the morass, 
Sweet whispers are heard by the traveller, 
Which make night day; 

46 And a silver shape like his early love 
doth pass, 

Upborne by her wild and glittering hair, 
And, when he awakes on the fragrant 
grass, 

He finds night day. 


AUTUMN. A DIRGE 
isao 1824 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is 
wailing. 

The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flow- 
ers are dying. 

And the Year 

On the earth, her death-bed, in a shroud of 
leaves dead, 

6 Is lying. 

Come, Months, come away. 

From November to May, 

In your saddest aray; 

Follow the bier 
10 Of the dead cold Year, 

And like dim shadows watch by her sep- 
ulchre 

The chill ram is falling, the nipped worm is 
crawling. 

The nvers are swelling, the thunder is 
knelling 
For the Year, 

16 The blithe swallows are flown, and the liz- 
ards each gone 
To his dwelling; 

Come, Months, come away; 

Put on white, black, and gray ; 
liCt your hght sisters play— 

6® Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold Year, 

And make her grave green with tear on 
tear. 


THE WANING MOON 

isae 1824 

And like a dying lady, lean and pale. 

Who totters forth, wrapped in a gaui^ 
veil, 

Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 


6 The moon arose up in the murky East, 
A white and shapeless mass. 


TO THE MOON 
lano 1824 

Art thou pale for weanness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the 
earth, 

Wandering companion less 
Among the stars that have a different 
birth,— 

6 And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy! 

Thou chosen sister of the spirit. 

That gazes on thee till m ^ee it pities 

DEATH 

18B0 1824 

Death is here, and death is there. 

Death is busy everywhere. 

All aiound, within, beneath, 

Above, IS death— and we are death. 

6 Death has set his mark and seal 
On all we are and all we feel. 

On all we know and all we fear, 

• ••••• 

First onr pleasures die- and then 

Oui hopes, and then our fears— and when 

These are dead, the debt is due. 

Dust claims dust- and we die too 

All things that we love and cherish. 

Like ourselves must fade and perish ; 

^6 Such 18 our rude mortal lot— 

Love itself would, did they not. 

THE WORLD’S WANDERERS 
IBZO 1824 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 

In what cavern of the ni^t 

Will thy pinions close now! 

6 Tell me, moon, thou pale and gray 
Pilgnm of heaven’s homeless way. 

In what depth of night or day 

Seekest thou repose now Y 

Weaiy wind, who wanderest 
16 Like the world’s rejected guest. 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow! 
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TIME LONG PAST 
lano 1870 

Like the ghost of a dear fnend dead 
Is Time long past. 

A tone which is now fore\ei fled, 

A hope which is now forever past, 

^ A love so sweet it could not last. 

Was Tune long past. 

There were sweet dreams in the night 
Of Time long past 
And, was it sadness or delight, 

Each day a shadow onward cast 
Which made us wish it yet might last— 
That Time long past 

There is regret, almost remorse, 

For Time long past 
'Tia like a child *8 beloved corse 
A father watches, till at last 
Beauty is like remembrance, cast 
From Time long past 

AN ALLEGORY 
mo 1824 

A poital as of shadowy adamant 
Stands yawning on the highway of the 
life 

Which we all tread, a ca\eiii huge and 
gaunt, 

Around it rages an unceasing stiifc 
S Of shadows, like the restless clouds that 
haunt 

The gap of some cleft mountain, lifted 
high 

Into the whn Iwinds of the upper 8k> 

And many pass it by with careless tread. 
Not knowing that a sliadowy [ ] 

I® Tiacks e\ery traveler even to wlieic the 
dead 

Wait peacefully for their companion 
new; 

But others, by more curious humor led, 
Pause to exaiiiiiic,— these are very few, 
And they leani little there, except to know 
That shadows follow them where’er they 
go. 

THE WITCH OF ATLAS 
mo 1824 

To Maby* 

ON HBB OBJECTING TO THE FOLLOWING POEM, 
UPON THE SCORE OF ITS CONTAIN- 
ING NO HUMAN INTEREST 

How, my dear Mary, are critic-bitten 
(For vipera kill, tboogn dead) by some 
review, 

1 Shelley*! wlfb. 


That you condemn these verses I have writ- 
ten, 

Because they tell no story, false or true! 

6 What, though no mioe are eanght by a voung 
kitten, 

May it not leap and play as grown cats do, 

Till its claws comef Prithee, for this one 
time. 

Content thee with a visionary rhyme. 

What hand would crush the silken-wingdd fly, 

10 The youngest of inconstant April % min- 
ions, 

Because it cannot dimb the purest sky, 
Where the swan aings, amid the sun’s 
dominions f 

Not thine Thou knowest ’tis its doom to 

When Day shall hide within her twilight 
pinions 

16 The lucent eyes, and the eternal smile, 

Serene as thine, which lent it life awhile 

To thy fair feet a wlng^d Visioni came, 
Whose date should have been longer ttiaii 
a day, 

And o’er thy head did beat its wings for 
fame, 

20 And in tiiy sight its fading plumes dis 
play; 

The watery bow burned in the evening flame, 
But the shower fell, the swift Sun went 
his way— 

And that is dead. Oh, let me not believe 

That anything of mine is fit to live* 

S.v WordMWOith informs us he was nineteen ycais 
roiisideimg and retouching Prier Bril , 

Watering his laurels with the killing tears 
Of slow, dull care, so that thoir roots to 
Hell 

Might pierce, and their wide branches blot 
the spheres 

30 Of heaven with dewy leaves and floweis, 
this well 

May be, for Heaven and Earth conspire to 
foil 

The over-busy gardener ’s blundering toil 

My Witch indeed is not so sweet a creature 
As Ruth or Lue.y,s whom his graceful 
praise 

36 ClotlioB for our grandsons — but she matches 
Peter, 

Though he took nineteen years, and she 
ftree days 

In dressing. Light the vest of flowing metre 
She wears; he, proud as dandy wath his 

stays, 

Has hung u^n his wiry limbs a dress 

40 Like King ^ar’s 'Mooped and windowed 
raggedness 

1 The Rerolt of Inlam, which also was dfslUatod 
to Bhellev's wife 

^Seo Wordsworth's Puih and Lscy Grap (p. 
241) 

B/ffap Lear, Tfl. 4, .X] 
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If you strip Peter, you will see a fdlow 
Scorched hy Hell’s hyperequatorial climate 
Into a kind of snlphureous i^low: 

A lean mark, hardly fit to fling a rhyme at, 
45 In shape a Scaramouch, m hue Othello 

If yon unveil my Witch, no priest nor 
primate 

Gan shnve you of tliat siny— if iin there be 
In love^ when it becomes idolatry. 


1 Before those cruel Twins, whom at one 

birtii 

lucestuoub Change bore to her father 
Time, 

Error and Truth, had hunted from the 
Earth 

All those bright natures which adorned 
its piime, 

And left us notlnng to believe in, worth 
The pains of putting into leaniM 
rhyme, 

A Lady- Witch theie lived on Atlas’ moun- 
tain 

Within a cavern, by a secret fountain 

2 Her mother was one of the Atlanbdes 

The all-beholdmg Sun had ne’er be- 
holden 

In his w ide voyage o ’er continents and seas 
So fair a creature, as she lay enfolden 

In the warm shadow of her loveliness, 

He kissed her with his beams, and made 
all golden 

The chamber of gray rock in which she 
lay- 

She, in that dieam of joy, dissolved away. 

S ’Tis said, she first was changed into a 
vapoi , 

And then into a cloud, such clouds as flit, 

Like splendor-wing^ moths about a taper, 
Round the red west when the sun dies 
in it : 

And then into a meteor, such as caper 
On hill-tops when the moon is in a fit : 

Then, into one of those mysterious stars 

Which hide themselves between the Earth 
and Mars. 

4 Ten times the Mother of the Months’ had 
bent 

Her bow beside the folding-Btar,° and 
bidden 

With that bright sign the billows to indent 
The sea-deserted sand ~ like children 
chidden, 

At her command th^ ever came and 
went— 

^Dlaiia (Artomls), aoddess of the moon. 

•An evening star whlcli appears about folding 
Ume. 


Simee m that cave a dewy splendor hid- 
den 

Took shape and motion: witli the living 
form 

Of this embodied Power, the cave grew 
warm. 

5 A lovely lady garmented in light 

From her own beauty ; deep her eyes as 
are 

Two openings of unfathomable night 

Seen through a temple’s cloven roof, 
her hair 

Dark ; the dim brain whirls dizi^ with de- 
light, 

Picturing her form; her soft sniilcs 
shone afar, 

And her low voice was heard like love, and 
drew 

All livmg thingb towards this wonder new. 

6 And first the spotted camelopard’ came 

And then the wise and feailess elephant ; 

Then the sly serpent, in the golden fiame 

Of his own volumes interA'olved. All 
gaunt 

And sangmne beasts hor gentle looks made 
tame, 

Tliey drank before her at her sacied 
fount , 

And every beast of beabng heart grew 
bold. 

Such gentleness and power even to behold. 

7 The bnnded lioness led forth her young, 

That she might teach them how they 
should forego 

Their inboni thiist of death, the paid= 
unstrung 

His smews at her feet, and sought to 
know 

With looks whose motions spoke witliout 
a tongue 

How he might be as gentle as the doe. 

The magic circle of her voice and eyes 

All savage natures did imparadise. 

8 And old Silenus, shaking a green stick 

Of lilies, and the wood-gods in a crew 

Came, blithe, as in the olive copses thick 

Cicadffi’ are, drunk with the noonday 
dew; 

And Dprope and Faunas followed quick, 

Teasing the god to sing them something 
new; 

Till in this cave they found the Lady lone, 

Sitting upon a seat of emerald stone. 

i gfraffb * leopard • locusts 
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9 And imi\enal Pani 'tia aaid, was.therc, 

And, though none saw him, through the 
adamant 

Of the deep mountains, through the track- 
less air. 

And through those livmg spirits, like a 
want. 

He passed out of his everlasting lair 

Where the quick heart of the great world 
doth pant, 

And felt that wondrous Lady all alone,— 

And she felt him, upon her emerald throne. 

10 And every nymph of stream and spread- 

ing tree, 

And every shepherdess of Ocean ’s 
flocks. 

Who drives her white waves over the green 
sea. 

And Ocean with the brine on his gray 
locks. 

And quaint Priapus with his company, 

All came, much wondering how the cn- 
womb^d rocks 

Could have brought forth so beautiful a 
birth; 

Her love subdued their wonder and their 
mirth. 

11 The herdsmen and the mountain maidens 

came, 

And the rude kings of pastoral Gara- 
mant; 

Their spirits sliook within them, as a flame 

Stin ed by the air under a cavern gaunt . 

Pigmies and Polyphemcs, by many a 
name. 

Centaurs, and Satyrs, and such shapes 
ns haunt 

Wet clefts, and lumps neither alive nor 
dead. 

Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed. 

f 

12 For slie was beautiful ; her beauty made 

The bright world dim, and everything 
beside 

Seemed like the fleeting ima^ of a shade; 

No tliought of living spirit could abide, 

Which to her looks had ever been betrayed. 

On any object in the world so wide, 

On any hope within the circling skies, 

But on her form, and in her inmost eyes. 

13 Whidi when the Lady knew, she took her 

spindle 

And twined three thieads of fleecy mist, 
and three 

Long lines of light, such as the dawn may 
kindle 


The clouds and waves and mountains 
with; and she 

As many star-beams, ere their lamps could 
dwindle 

In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 

And with these threads a subtle veil she 
wove— 

A shadow for the splendor of her love. 

The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 

Were stored with magic treasures— 
sounds of air. 

Which had the power all spirits of com- 
pelling. 

Folded in cells of crystal silence there; 

Such as we hear m youth, and think the 
feeling 

Will never die— yet ere we are aware, 

The feeling and the sound are fled and 
gone. 

And the regret they leave remains alone. 

And there lay Visions swift, and sweet, 
and quaint. 

Each in its thin sheatli, like a chrysalis , 

Borne eager to burst forth, some weak and 
faint 

With the soft burden of iiitenscst bliss 

It is its work to bear to many a saint 

Whose heart adores the idinne which 
holiest is, 

Even Ijove’s; and others white, green, 
gray, and black. 

And of all idiapes- and each was at her 
beck. 

And odors in a kind of aviary 

Of ever-blooming Eden-trecs she kept. 

Clipped in a floating net, a love-sick Fairy 

Had woven from dew-beams while the 
moon yet slept; 

As bats at the wired window of a dairy, 

They beat their vans; and each was an 
adept, 

When looB^ and missioned, making wings 
of winds, 

To stir sweet thoughts or sad, in destined 
minds. 

And liquors clear and sweet, whose health- 
ful might 

Could medicine the sick soul to happy 

gle^, 

And change eternal death mto a night 

Of glorious dreams,— or, if eyes needs 
must weep. 

Could make their tears all wonder and de- 
light,- 

She in her crystal vials did closely keep: 
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If men oonld drink of those clear yials, 
’tis said, 

The hvmg were not envied of the dead. 

18 Her cave was stored with scrolls of 

strange device, 

The worte of some Saturnian Archi- 
mage,^ 

Which taught the expiations at whose price 

Men from the gods might win that 
happy age 

Too lightly lost, redeemmg native vice, 

And which might quench the earth-con- 
suming rage 

Of gold and blood, till men should live 
and move 

Harmonious as the sacred stars above; 

19 And how all things that seem untamable. 

Not to be checked and not to be con- 
ned. 

Obey the spells of Wisdom’s wiisard skill. 

Time, earth, and fire, the ocean and the 
wind, 

And all their shapes, and man’s imperial 
will; 

And other scrolls whose writings did 
unbmd 

The inmost lore of Love— let the profane 

Tiemble to ask what secrets th^ contain. 

20 And wondrous works of substances un- 

known. 

To which the enchantment of her 
father’s power 

Had changed those ragged blocks of sav- 
age stone, 

Were heaped in the recesses of hei 
bower ; 

Carved lamps and chalices, and vials which 
shone 

In their own golden beams— each like a 
flower 

Out of whose depth a fire-fly shakes his 
light 

Under a cypress* in a starless night. 

21 At first she lived alone in this wild home, 

And her own thoughts were each a min- 
ister. 

Clothing themselves, or with the ocean 
foam, 

Or with the wind, or with the speed of 
fire, 

To work whatever purposes might come 

iwliarC; enchanter (See Spenaer'a The Faerie 

Queetie, 1, 1, 20 ff > 

> The cvpre^fl in a common tree In grarerarda 


Into her mind; such power her mighty 
sire 

Had girt them with, whether to fly or run. 

Through all the regions which he shmes 
upon. 

22 The Ocean-nymphs and Hamadryades, 

Oreads and Naiads with long weedy 
locks. 

Offered to do her bidding thiough the seas, 
Under the earth, and in the hollow 
rocks. 

And far beneath the matted roots of trees, 
And in the gnarlM heait of stubborn 
oaks, 

So thqy might live forever in the light 

Of her sweet piesence— each a satellite 

25 ^'This may not be,” the Wizard Maid re- 

plied, 

”The fountains where the Naiades be- 
dew 

Their shining hair, at length aro drained 
and dned , 

The solid oaks forget their strength, and 
strew 

Their latest leaf upon the mountains wide , 
The boundless ocean, like a drop of dew. 

Will be consumed— the stubborn centre 
must 

Be scattered, like a cloud of summer dust 

24 ^^And ye with them will perish, one by 
one,— 

If I must sigh to think that this shall be, 

If 1 must weep when the sar\'iving Sun 
Shall smile on your decay— oh, ask not 
me - 

To love you till your little race is run; 

I cannot die as ye must— over me 

Your leaves shall glance— the streams in 
which ye dwell 

Shall be my paths henceforth, and so— 
farewell I” 

26 She spoke and wept; the dark and azure 

well 

Sparkled beneath the shower of her 
bright tears. 

And every little circlet where they fell 
Flung to the cavern-roof inconstant 
spheres 

And intertangled lines of h'ght; a knell 
Of sobbing voices came upon her ears 

From those departing Forms, o’er the 
serene 

Of the white streams and of the forest 
green. 
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S6 All day the Wizard Ladv sate aloof, 

Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity, 
Under the cavern ’s fountain-lighted roof , 
Or broidenng the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof. 
Which the sweet splendor of her smiles 
could dye 

III hues outshining Heaven— and ever site 
Added some grace to the wrought poesy 

27 While on her hearth lay biasing many a 

piece 

Of sandal wood, rare gums, and cin- 
namon , 

Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is , 
Each flame of it is as a precious stone 
Dissolved in ever-moving light, and this 
Belongs to each and all who gaze upon. 
The Witch beheld it not, for in her hand 
She held a woof that dimmed the burning 
brand. 

28 This Lady never slept, but lay in trance 

All night within the fountain, as in 
sleep. 

Its emerald crags glowed in her beauty’s 
glance ; 

Through the green splendor of the 
water deep 

She saw the constellations reel and dance 
Like fire-flies, and withal did ever keep 
The tenor of her contemplations calm, 
With open eyes, closed feet, and folded 
palm. 

29 And when the whirlwinds and the clouds 

descended 

From the white pinnacles of that cold 
hill, 

She passed at dewfall to a space extended, 
Where, in a lawn of flowering asphodel^ 
Amid a wood of pines and cedars blended. 
There yawned an inextinguishable well 
Of crimson fire, full even to the bnm. 

And overflowmg all the maigm trim; 

80 Within the which she lay when the fierce 
war 

Of wintry winds shook that innocuous 
liquor 

In many a mimic moon and bearded star 
0 ’er woods and lawns ; the serpent heard 
it flicker 

In sleep, and, dreaming still, he crept afar; 
And when the windless snow descended 
thicker 

Than autumn leaves, she watdied it as it 
came 

Melt on the surface of the level flame. 


31 She had a boat which some say Vulcan 
wrought 

For Venus as the chanot of her star; 
But it was found too feeble to be fraught 

With all the ardors in that sphere 
which are. 

And so she sold it, and Apollo bought 

And gave it to Uiis daughter; from a cut 
Changed to the fairest and the lightest boat 
Which ever upon mortal stieam did float 

82 And others say that, when but three hours 
old. 

The flrst-boni Love out of his cradle 
leapt. 

And clove dun Chaos with his wings of 
gold. 

And like a horticultural adept. 

Stole a stiange seed, and wrapped it up in 
mould, 

And sowed it in his mother’s stai, and 
kept 

Watering it all the summer with sweet deu , 
And with hib wings fanning it as it giew 

88 The plant grew strong and green; the 
snowy flower 

Fell, and the long and gourd-like fruit 
began 

To turn the light and dew by inward powei 

To its own biibstance, woven tiacery 
ran 

Of light firm textuie, ribbed and branch- 
ing, o’er 

The solid rmd, like a leaf’s veined fan. 
Of which Love scooped this boat, and with 
soft motion 

Piloted it round the ciicumfluous ocean. 

34 This boat she moored upon her fount, and 
ht 

A living spirit within all its frame, 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it 

Coueh^ on the fountain, like a panther 
tame,— 

One of the twain at Evan’s feet that ait— 

Or as on Vesta’s s(*eptre a swift flame, 
Or on blind Homer’s heart a wingM 
thought,— 

In joyous expectation lay the boat. 

86 Then by strange art she kneaded Are and 
snow 

Together, tempering the repugnant mass 
With liquid love — all things together 
grow 

Through which the harmony of love 
can pass; 


'dflirodni 
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And a fair SbaiMi out of iier bands did 
flow, 

A living Image, wbieli did fai saqiaBS 
Tii beauty that biight shape of \ital stone 
Wbicb diew the beait out uL Pygmalion * 

36 A sexless thing it was, and m its growth 

It seemed to ba\e developed no defe<*t 
Of eitlier sex, yet all the giaee oi both. 

In gentleness and stiength its liinlis weie 
deeked , 

The bosom swelled lightly with its full 
youth, 

The countenance was sucli as might se- 
lect 

Some aitist tliat his skill should nevei die, 
Imaging iortli such ])citccL punty 

37 Fnun its smooth shouldeis hung two tapid 

wings, 

Fit to have boine it to the seveiitli 
splieie, 

Tipped with the speed of liquid lighlen- 
ings. 

Dyed in the aidoiN of the atraospheie 
She led her cieatuic to the boiling springs 
WTieie the light boat was moored, and 
said, ‘*Sit heie’^' 

And pointed to the jiiov^, and took hci 
seat 

Beside the inddci, with opposing feet 

38 And down the streams which clove those 

mountains vast, 

Aiouiid their inland islets, and amid 
The panther-peopled forests, whose shade 
cast 

Daikiiess and odois, and a pleasure hid 
In melancholy gloom, the pinna(*e passed, 
By many a star-sun ounded pyramid 
Of lev ciag cleaving the purple sky, 

And caverns yawning lound unfuthom- 
ably. 

39 The silver noon into that winding dell, 

With slanted gleam nth wait the forest 
tops, 

Tempered like golden evening, feebly fell , 
A giecii and glowing light, like th.it 
which diops 

From folded lilies in which glow-woinis 
dwell, 

When Karth over her face Night ^s man- 
tle winps, 

iPyffmnlton fell In love with the rtatne of a 
womnn which ho hod carved, and which came 
to lllo Hoc Morrla’a J^gmatlon and the 
Tmagr In The Earthlif AnradUe ( 1868 - 70 ) 
and (iillN^rt'H PwmaHon and (talafea (1871). 


Between the severed mountains lay on 
high, 

Ovei the stream, a narrow nft of sky 

40 And ever as she went, the Image lay 

With folded wings and unawakened 
eyes. 

And o ’ei its gentle countenance did play 

The busy di earns, as thick as summer 
flies, 

Phasing the lapid smiles that would not 
slay, 

And dimkiug the warm tears, and the 
sweet sighs 

Inhaling, which, with busy murmur vain, 

They had aroused from that full heart 
and hram. 

41 And evei down the prone vale, like a eloud 

Upon a stream of wmd, the pinnace 
went , 

Now hngeiing on the pools, m which 
aMe 

The calm and darkness of the deep con- 
tent 

In which they paused, now o’er the shal- 
low load 

Of white and dancing waters, all be- 
spieni 

With sand and polished iicbbles* mortal • 
boat 

In such a shallow^ lapid could not float 

42 And down the earthquaking cataracts, 

wdiich shivei 

Then siiow-hke waters into golden air, 

Oi under chasms unfathomable ever 

Sepulchre them, till in their rage they 
tear 

A suliteiianean portal for the river. 

It fled— the circling sunbows did upbear 

Its fall down the hoai piecipice of spray, 

Tiighting it far upon its lampless way. 

43 And when the Wizard-Ijady would ascend 

The labyiintli of some many-wmding 
vale, 

TMiieh to the inmost mountain upward 
tend, 

She called “Ileimaphroditust”, and 
the pale 

And heavT hue which slumber could extend 

Over its lips and eyes, as on the gale 

A rapid shadow from a slope of grass. 

Into the daikness of the stieam did pass. 

44 And it unfurled its heaven-colored pinions, 

With stars of fire spotting the stream 
below; 
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And from above into the Son’s dommions 
Flinging a glory, like the golden glow 
In which Spring clothes her emerald- 
wmg^ minions, 

All interwoven with ilne feathery snow 
And moonlight splendor of intensest rime,^ 
With which frost pamts the pines in winter 
time. 

45 And then it winnowed the Eljsian air ^ 

Which ever hung about that lady brighti 
With its ethereal vans ; and speeding there, 
Like a star upon the torrent of the night, 
Or a swift eagle m the morning glare 
Breasting the whirlwind with impetuous 
fight, 

Tho pmnace, oared by those enchanted 
wings, 

Clove the fierce streams towards their 
upper spnngs. 

46 The water flashed, like sunlight by the 

prow 

Of a noon-wandenng meteor flung to 
Heaven, 

The still air seemed as if its waves did flow 
In tempest down the mountains ; loosely 
driven 

The Lady’s radiant hair streamed to and 
fro; 

Beneath, the billows having vainly 
striven 

Indignant and impetuous, roaied to feel 
The swift and steady motion of the keel. 

47 Or, when the weary moon was in the wane, 

Or in the noon of interlunar^ night, 

The Lady- Witch in visions could not chain 
Her spint; but sailed forth under the 
light 

Of shooting stars, and bade extend amain 
Its storm-outspeedmg wings, the Her- 
maphrodite, 

She to the Austral waters took her way. 
Beyond the fabulous Thamondocana, 

48 Where, like a meadow which no scythe has 

shaven, 

Which ram could never bend, or whirl- 
blast shake, 

With the Antarctic constellations paven, 
Canopus and his crew, lay the Austral 
lake; 

There she would build herself a windless 
haven 

Out of the clouds whose moving turrets 
make 
s hoarfrost 

*That in, In the Interval between the oM moon 
and the new. 


The bastions of the storm, when through 
the sky 

The spirits of the tempest thundered by; 

A haven, beneath whose translucent floor 

The tremulous stars sparkled unfathom- 
ably, 

And around which the solid vapors hoar, 

Based on the level waters, to the sky 
Lifted their dreadful crags, and, like a 
shore 

Of wmtry mountains, inaccessibly 
Hemmed in, with nfts and precipices gray 
And hanging crags, many a cove and bay. 

And whilst the outer lake beneath the lash 

Of the wmd’s scourge, foamed like a 
wounded thing, 

And the incessant hail with stony clasli 

Ploughed up the waters, and the flagging 
wing 

Of the roused coimorant in the liglitning 
flash 

Looked like the wieck nf some wind- 
wandemig 

Fragnneut of inky tliiindei -smoke— this 
haven 

Was as a gem to copy Heaven eiigiaven, 

On which that Lady played her many 
pianks, 

Circling the image of a sliooting star, 
Even as a tiger on Hydaspes’ banks 

Oiitspeeds the antelopes which speediest 
are. 

In her light boat; and many quips and 
cranks' 

She playeil upon the water, till the car 
Of the late moon, like a sick matnm wan, 
To journey fioiii the misty east began. 

And then she called out (»f the hollow 
turrets 

Of those high clouds, white, golden, and 
vermilion, 

The armies of her ministering spirits; 

In mighty legions, million after million, 
They came, each troop emblazoning its 
merits 

On meteor flags; and many a proud 
pavilion 

Of tbe interiezture of the atmosphere 
They pitched upon the plain of the calm 
mere. 

They framed the imperial tent of tbeir 
great Queen 

Of woven exhalations, underlaid 
iflee 
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With lambent lightnmg-fire, as may be 
seen 

A dome of thin and open ivory inlaid 
With crimson silk; cresbets^ from the 
serene 

Hung there, and on the water for her 
tread 

A tapestry of fleece-liko mist was strewn, 
Dyed m the beams of the ascending moon. 

64 And on a throne overlaid with starlight, 

caught 

Upon tliobe wandeiiiig ibles of aeiy dew, 
Which highest shoals of mountain ship- 
wieck not. 

She sate, and heard all that had hap- 
pen^ new 

Between the earth and moon, since they 
had brought 

The last intelligence; and now she grew 
Pale as that moon lost in the watery night, 
And now slie wept, and now she laughed 
outright. 

65 These were tame pleasures. She would 

often eliinb 

The steepest ladder of the crudded lack- 
Up to some bcakM cape of cloud sublime, 
And like Anon on the dolphin ’s back 
Ride singing through the shoreless air, 
oft-time 

Following the serpent lightning’s wind- 
ing track, 

She ran upon tlie platforms of the wind, 
And laughed to hear the fii e-balls roar 
behind. 

• 

66 And somctiincs to those streams of upjier 

air, 

Which whiil the earth in its diurnal 
louiid, 

She would ascend, and win the spirits there 
To let her join their chorus. Mortals 
found 

That on those days the sky was calm and 
fair. 

And mystic snatches of harmonious 
sound 

Wandered upon the earth where’er she 
passed, 

And happy thoughts of hope, too sweet to 
last. 

67 But her choice sport was, in the hours of 

sleep, 

To glide adnwn old Nilus, where he 
threads 

1 Iron baaketR for holding burning oil. etc., and 
carried as torchca 
■ thickened clouda 


Ein'pt and Ethiopia, from the steep 
Of utmost Axum4, until he spreads. 

Like a calm flock of silver-fleecM sheep. 
His waters on the plain,— and crested 
heads 

Of cities and proud temples gleam amid. 

And many a vapor-belted pyramid. 

68 By Mceris and the Mareotid lakes. 

Strewn with faint blooms, like bndal 
chamber floors. 

Where naked boys biidlmg tame water- 
snakes, 

Or charioteeiiiig ghastly alligators, 

Had left on the sweet waters mighty wakes 
Of those huge forms— within the biazeii 
doois 

Of the great Labyrinth slept both boy and 
beast, 

Tired with the pomp of their Osirian feast 

69 And whcie within the surface of the nver 

The shadows of the massy temples lie, 

And iieAcr 8i*e erased— but ti'einble e\er 
Like things which e^ ery cloud can doom 
to die; 

Through lotus-paven canals, and whereso- 
ever 

The woiks of man pierced that serenest 
sky 

With tombs, and towers, and fanes,— ’twas 
her delight 

To wander in the shadow of the night. 

80 WiHi motion like the spirit of that wind 
Whose sott stc]) deepens slunibei, her 
light feet 

Parsed tliToagh the peopled haunts of 
humankind, 

Scatteiiiig sweet Msioiis fioiii her pies- 
ence sweet ; 

Through fane and palaee-court, and laby- 
rinth mined 

With many a dark and subterranean 
street 

Under the Nile, through ehambcis high and 
deep 

She passed, obsei\ing mortals in their 
sleep. 

61 A pleasure sweet doubtless it was to see 
Mortals subdued in all the shapes of 
sleep. 

Here lay two sister-twins in infancy; 
There, a lone youth who in his dreams 
did weep ; 

Within, two lovers linkM innocently 
In their loose locks which over both did 
cre^ 
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lake ivy from one stem; and there lay 
ealm 

Qld age with snow-bright hair and folded 
palm. 

62 But other troubled forms of sleep she saw, 

Not to be mirrored in a holy song; 

Distortions foul of supernatural awe, 

And pale imagmmgs of visioned wrong; 

. And all the code of Custom’s lawless law 
Wntten upon the brows of old and 
young: 

*'This, ’ said the Wizard-Maiden^ ^^is the 
strife 

Which stirs the liquid surface of man’s 
life.” 

63 And littlq did the sight disturb hei soul. 

We, the weak manners of that wide lake, 

Wheie’ei its shoies extend or billows roll. 
Our couise unpiloted and stailess make 

O’ei its wild sniface to an unknown goal , 
But she in the calm depths her way could 
take. 

Where in bnght boweis inniioWal forms 
abide 

Beneath the weltering of the lesiless tide 

64 And she saw piiuces cnuchetl under the 

glow 

Of sunlike gems , and lound each teinjiie- 
court 

In doimitones langed, lou aitei low. 

She saw the priests asleep —all ot one 
sort— 

For all were educated to be so.— 

The peasants in their huts and m the 
port 

The sailors she saw cradled on the wa\es, 

And Hie dead lulled within then dieamle«^s 
graves. 

65 And all the forms in which those spirits lay 

Were to her sight like the diaphanous 

Y^ls, m which those sweet ladies oft array 
Their delicate limbs, who would conceal 
from us 

Only their scorn of all c<iiicealinent , thev 
Move in the light of then omi l)eaut> 
thus. 

But these and all now lay with sleep upon 
them, 

And little thought a witch was looking on 
them. 

66 She all those human figures hreathing there 

Beheld as living spirits , to hei eyes 

The naked beauty of the soul lay bare. 


And often through a rude and worn 
disguise 

She saw the inner form most bright and 
fair; 

And tlien she had a chaim of strange 
device, 

Winch, nmrmuipil on mute lips with tender 
tone, 

Could make that spint mingle with her 
own. 

67 Alas, Auroral what wouldst thou have 

gi\en 

For such a chaim when Tilhoii became 
grayl 

Or how much, Venus, of thy siUer Heaven 

Wouldht thou linAc yielded, eie Piosei- 
pina 

Had half (oh' wh> not all^) the debt 
foigi^en 

Which dear Adonis had been doinned to 

pay, 

To any witch who would hn\e taught you 
it? 

The lleliad doth not know its \aliie >et 

68 ’Tis said in aftei times hot spiiit fiee 

Knew what lo\e was, and felt itself 
alone, 

But holy Dian could not chastei be 

Befoie she stooped to kiss Endyiiiiuii, 

Than now this lady— like n sexless bee 

Tasting all blossoms, and coniined to 
none; 

Among those moital forms, the Wizard- 
Maiden 

Passed with an eye scuene and henit un- 
laden. 

69 To those she saw most beautiful, she gave 

Strange panacea iii a ciystal bowl, 

They drank in their deep sleep of that 
sweet wave, 

And lived thenceforwaid as if some con- 
trol, 

Mightier than life, weie in them; and the 
grave 

Of such, when death ojipressed the 
w^eary soul. 

Was ns a gieen and overarchina bowei 

Lit by the gems of many n start y flowei 

70 For on the night when thev weie buiied, 

she 

Restored the embalmers’ ruining, and 
shook 

The light out of the futieial lamps, lo be 

A mimic day within that deathy nook, 

And she unwound (he woven imagery 
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Of Mcond childhood ’b swaddling bands, 
and took 

The coflQn, its last cradle, from its niche. 
And threw it with contempt into a ditch. 

71 And there the body lay, age after age, 

Mute, breuthuig, beating, warm, and uii- 
decaying, 

Like one asleep in a green hermitage. 

With gentle smiles about lU eyelids 
playing, 

And living in its dreams beyond the rage 
Of death or life, while they were still 
an'aynig 

In livenes ever new, the rapid, blind. 

And fleeting geiieiations of mankind. 

72 And bho would wiite btrange dreams upon 

the biam 

Of those who were less beautiful, and 
make 

All harsh and crooked purposes nioi'c vain 
Than in the dese^ is the serpent’s wake 
Which the band covers; all his evil gain 
The inisei in such dreams would use and 
shake 

Into a lieggai ’s lap, the lying sciibe 
Would his own lies betray wiUiont a biibe. 

73 The priests would wnte an explanation 

full, 

Translating hieroglyphics into Greek, 
Uow the god Ajns really was a bull. 

And nothing more; and bid the heiald 
stick 

The same against the temple doors, and 
pull 

The old cant down ; they licensed all to 
speak 

Whate’er they thought of hawks, aud cats, 
and geese, 

By ])astorai letteis to each diocese.' 

74 The king would dress an ape up in his 

crown 

And lobes, and seat him on Ins gloiious 
seat, 

And on the light hand of the suiilikc thioiic 
Would place a gaudy mock-bird to le- 
peat 

The chatterings of the inonke> Exei*} one 
Of the prone courtiers crawled to kiss 
the feet 

Of their great Emperor, when the morning 
came, 

And kishCMl— alas, how many kiss the same. 

Ritlrlcal lofercnco to Eayptlan bcaat wor- 
aud to modoru tbeologj. 


76 The soldiers dreamed that they were black- 
smiths, and 

W'alked out of quarters in somnam- 
bulism; 

Hound the red anvils you might see them 
stand 

Like Cyelopses in Vulcan ’s sooty abysm, 

Beating their swords to ploughdiares,^ in 
a band 

The gaolers sent those of the libcial 
schism 

Fi'ee through the streets of Memphis, 
much, I wiR,- 

To the annoyance of kmg Amasis. 

76 And timid lovers who had been so coy 

They hardly knew whether they loved or 
not, 

Would nse out of their rest, and take sweet 

To the fulfllment of their inmost 
thought ; 

And when next day the maiden anti the 
boy 

Met one another, both, like sinners 
caught, 

Blushed at the thing ivhich each believed 
was done 

Only m laiicy— till the tenth moon shone, 

77 And then the Witch would let them take 

no ill; 

Of many thousand schemes which lovers 
And, 

The Witch found one,— and so they took 
their All 

Of happiness iii inainage, warm and 
kind 

Fnciids who, by practice ol some cumous 
skiU, 

Were tom apart— a wide wound, mind 
from mind— 

She did unite again with visions clear 

Of deep affection and of truth sincere 

78 These were the pianks she played among 

the cities 

Of mortal men, and what she did to 
spiites 

And gods, entangling them in her sweet 
ditties 

To do her will, and show their subtle 
sleights, 

I will declare another time ; for it is 

A tale more At for the weird winter 
nights' 

1 Her haiah 2 4 *1 think 

“ Hf'i* Thr ^Y^nt(r'h Tt tr, Tl, 1, 21 
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Than for these garish summer days, when 
we 

Scarcely believe much more than we can 
see. 


EPIP8YCHIDION 

viRSia AnnaisaiD to ths noblb aitp un- 
fortunate LADY, EMILIA V , NOW IM- 
PRISONED IN THE CONVENT OF 

18»1 1821 

Sweet Spirit I sister of that orphan 
onc,^ 

Whose empiie is the iiaiiio^ thou weepcst 
on. 

In my heart’s temple I suspend to thee 
These votive wreaths of withered memory 

^ Poor captive bird ! who, from thy nar- 
row cage, 

Pourest such music, that it might assuage 
The rugged hearts of those who prisoned 
thee, 

Were they not deaf to all sweet melody,— 
This song shall be thy rose * its petals pale 
Are dead, indeed, my adored nightingale* 
But soft and fragrant is the faded blossom, 
And it has no thorn left to wound thy 
bosom. 


High, spint-wmghd Heart* who dost 
fore^’er 

Beat thine unfeeling bars with vam en- 
deavor, 

IB Till those bright plumes of thought, in 
which arrayed 

It o\ei -soared this low and worldly shade. 

Lie shattered, and thy panting, wounded 
breast 

Stains with dear blood its unmatemal nest ! 

r weep vain tears; blood would less bitter 
be. 

Yet poured foith gladlier, could it profit 
thee. 


Seiaph of Heaven! too gentle to be 
human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of 
Woman 

All that IS insupportable in thee 
Of light, and love, and immortality ! 

^ Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse* 
Veiled Olory of this lampless Universe * 
Thou Moon beyond the clouds! Thou liv- 
ing Form 

Among the Dead! Thou Star above the 
Storm* 


^Marv ShelloF, whose mother died In giving 
birth to hep. 


•Bbellcy. 


Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou 
Terror! 

Bt* Thou Harmony of Nature’s art! Thou 
Mirror 

In whom, as in the splendor of the Sun, 
All shapra look glorious whicdi thou gazest 
on! 

Ay, even the dim words which obscure thee 
now 

Flash, hghtning-like, with unaccustomed 
glow; 

BB 1 pray thee that thou blot from this sad 
song 

All of its much mortality and wrong, 

With those clear drops, which start like 
sacred dew 

Fiom the twin lights thy sweet soul dark- 
ens throu^. 

Weeping, till soriow becomes ecsta^— 
Then smile on it, so that it may not die. 

I never thought before my death to see 
Youth ’s vision^ thus made perfect Knn ly, 
I love thee; though the world by no thin 
name 

Will hide that love from its unvalued 
shame ® 

45 Would we two had been twins of the same 
mother! 

Or, that the name my heart lent to another 
Could be a sister’s bond for her and thee, 
Blending two beams of one eternity! 

Yet were one lawful* and the other tiue,^ 

BO These names,* though dear, could paint 
not, as is due, 

How beyond refuge I am thine Ah me* 
I am not thine— I am a part of thee. 


Sweet Lainji! my moth-like Muse has 
burned its wings, 

Or, like a dying swan who soars and 
sings,* 

BB Young Love should teach Time, in his own 
gray style. 

All that thnii ail. Ait thou not void of 
guile, 

A lovely soul formed to be blessed and 
blesbt 

A well of sealed and secret happiness, 

Wliobe waleis like blithe light and music 
are, 

BO Vanquishing dissonance and gloom f a star 


'The Ideal which fihellev had formed In hln 
youth See A iMf or. 202 IT (p 628) 

■ The coDtempt to which Bbell^ U indifferent 

* That Emily and Mary Bhonia both be married 

to him. 

* That he and Emily were brother and iilBter. 

' Sister and wife. 

*The Rwan was said to sing melodiously when 
about to die. 
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Whicl^ moves not in the moving heavens, 
alone f 

A smile amid dark frowns f a gentle tone 
Amid rude voices f a belov^ light t 
A solitude, a refuge, a debghtf 
A lute, which those whom Love has taught 
to play 

Make music on, to soothe the roughest day 
And lull fond Gnef asleep f a buned 
treasure f 

A cradle of young thoughts of wmgless 
pleasure? 

A Molet -shrouded giave of woe?— 1 meas- 
ure 

The woi Id of fancies, seeking one like tliec. 
And find— alas! mine own infirmity. 


The crimson pnlse of living morning 
quiver) 

Continuously prolonged, and ending never, 

Till they are lost, and in that Beauty furled 

Which penetrates and clasps and fills the 
world, 

Scaice visible from extreme loveliness, 
los v^arm fragrance seems to fall from her 
light dress 

And her loose hair; and where some hea\y 
tress 

The air of her own speed lias disontwnied, 

The sweetness seems to satiate the faint 
wind; 

And in the soul a wild odor is felt, 

110 Beyond the sense, like fiery dews that melt 

Into the bosom of a frozen bud.— 


She met me, strangei, upon life's rough 
way. 

And lined me towards sweet death; as 
Night by Day, 

Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift 
Hope, 

Ijod into light, life, pence.^ An antelojic, 
111 the subpendetl iinpulsi» of its lightness, 
Wcie less etheieally light, the brightness 
Of her divine&t piesence tienibles through 
Her limbs, as underneath a cloud ol 
dei^ 

Embodied in the windless heaven of June 
Amid the splendor-winged stars, the Moon 
Bums, inextinginsiiablv beautiful. 

And troin her hps, as lioin a hyacinth full 
Of hoin»y-de\v, a liquid niumnir drops, 

85 Killing the sense with passion, sweet as 
stops 

Ot‘ planetaiv music- heuid in trance 
In her mild lights the stanv spiiits dance, 
The sunbeams of those wells which ever 
leap 

Undci the lightnings of the soul— too deep 
95 For the bnof fathom-lino of thought or 
sense. 

The gloiy of her being, issuing thence, 
Stains the dead, blank, cold air with a 
warm shade 

Of iinentaiigled intenmxtiiie, made 


See where she stands * a mortal shape m- 
dued 

With love and life and light and deity. 

And motion which may change but cannot 
die, 

1^5 An image of some bngbt Eternity; 

A shadow of some golden dream ; a Splen- 
dor 

Lea\ing the thud spheie^ pilotless; a 
tender 

liefleciion of the eternal Moon of Love 

Under whose motions life’s dull billows 
move ; 

^90 A metaphor of Spring and Youth and 
Morning; 

A \ ision like mcamate April, warning, 

With smiles and tears, Frost the Anatomy 

Into his summer grave. 

Ah, woe is me* 

Wliat have I dared? wliere am I lifted? 
huw 

195 Shall I descend, and perisli not? I know 

That Love makes all things equal, I have 
heard 

By mine own heart this joyous truth 
averred : 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 

In love and worship, blends itself with 
God. 


By Love, ol light and motion; one intense 
99 Thlfiision, one serene Omiiipiesence, 

Whose fiowing outlines mingle in their 
flowing, 

Aioiind her cheeks and utmost fingers 
glowing, 

With the iinintermitted blood, which there 
Quivers (as in a fleece of snow-like air 135 


life, peacBj refer renpectlvolv to Dap, 
t*pr(nff, Hope ^ ^ 

- The aniientH bollcved that the movement of the 
celestial Rphores produced music 


Spouse * Sister! Angel ! Pilot of the Fate 

Whose cmirse has been so starless ! Oh, tcjo 
late 

BelovM * Oh, too soon adoied, by me! 

For in the fields of immortality 

My spirit should at first have worshiped 
thine, 

A divine presence in a place divine; 

Or should have moved beside it on this 
earth, 

^Tbe sphere of Venus, goddess of love. 
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A shadow of that substauce,^ from its 
birth; 

But not as now. I love thee; yes, I feel 
That on the fountain of my heait a seal 
140 ig get, to keep its waters pure and bright 
For thee, since m those tears thou hast de- 
light 

We— -are we not formed, as notes of music 
are, 

For one another, though dissimilai , 

Such difference without discord as can 
make 

145 Those sweetest sounds, in which all spn its 
shake 

As tremblmg leaves in a continuous an t 

Thy wisdom speaks in me, and bids me 
dare 

Beacon the rocks on which high hearts arc 
wrecked. 

I never was attached to that gieat seel, 

I'lO 'V^hose doctime is, that each one should 
select 

Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 
And all the rest, though fair and wise, 
commend 

To cold oblivion, though ’tis in the code 
Of modem morals, and the beaten road 
156 Which those poor slaves with weaiy foot- 
steps tread 

Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the woild, and so 
With one cham^ fnend, xierbajia a jealous 
foe. 

The dreariest and the longest journey go. 


Mind from its object differs most in this; 

176 Evil from good; misery from happiness; 
The baser from the nobler; the impure 
And frail, from what is clear and must 
endure: 

If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away ; 

ISO If you divide pleasure and love and 
thought, 

Each pai t exceeds the whole ; and we know 
not 

How much, while any yet remains un- 
spar^. 

Of pleasure may be gamed, of sorrow 
spared : 

This troth is that deep well, whence sages 
draw 

183 The unen\ied light of ho})e, the eternal 
law 

By which those live, to whom this world of 
life 

Is as a gaiden ia\age4l, and whoso strife 
Tills for the promise of a later birth 
Tlie wilderness of this Elysian earth. 

190 There was a Being' whom my spirit ofl 
Met on its visioned waiideiins>R, far aloft, 
In the clear golden pnmc of my youUi’s 
dawn, 

Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 

Amid the enchanted mountains, and the 
caves " 

1^6 Qf divine sleep, and on the aii-like wave*' 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous 
floor 


160 True love in this differs from gold and 
clay, 

That to divide is not to take away 

Iwove IS hke nnderstandmg, that grows 
bright 

Gazmg on many f rutlis , ’tis like lliy light, 

Imagination 1 which, from earth and sky, 
^06 And from the depths of human fantasy. 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, 
fills 

The Univei-se with glorious beams, and 
kills 

Error, the worm, with many a sim-like 2i 
arrow 

Of its reverberated lightning Narrow 
170 Tlie heart that loves, the brain that con- 
templates. 

The life that wears, the spirit that creates 

One object, and one form, and builds >- 
thereby 

A sepulchre for its eternity. 


Pa\ed her light steps On an iniaginccl 
shore, 

Under the gray beak of some promontory 

She met me, robed in such exceeding gloi'v 

Tliat 1 beheld her not In solitudes 

Her voice came to me through the whispei- 
ing woods, 

And from the fountains and the odors 
deep 

Of flowers, vliicli, like lips murmuring in 
their bleep 

Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them 
there, 

Breathed but of her to the enamored air; 

And from the breezes whether low or loud. 

And from the rain of every passing cloud, 

And from the singing of the summer-birds. 

And from all sounds, all silence. In the 
words 

Of antique verse and higli romance, in 
form, 


> Her aptiit 


>Tbe tCenI dneribed In ikiator, t.10-80 (p 087). 
and in Hifmn to Melleclual Be^utv (p 044). 
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Sound, color, in wbalever checks that btotm 
Which with the shatlcied present chokes 
the pabt 

And in that best philosophy, whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our hie, a 
doom 

21B A.g glorious as a fiei’y iiiaityidoin— 

Her Spirit was the haiuioiiy ot truth 

Then from the eavenis of my dreamy 
youth 

I spiang, ab one sandalled with plumes of 
fii-e, 

And towaids the lodcbtai of iny one desire 
220 I flitted, like a dizz} moth, A\liose lli«h! 
lb as a dead lent *s in the owlet- lif»hl. 
When it would seek in Ilesiiei 's setlinjr 
bphei c 

A radiant death, a ticiv scpiilchie, 

As if it weie a lami» oL caitlih flame 
2-5 But She, whom piajeis or teais then could 
not tame, 

Passed, like a Citul thioned on a ^^lnl>ed 
planet, 

Whose burninsf plumes to tenfold swift- 
ness fail It, 

Into the dicaiy cone of our life’s shade. 
And as u man i^ith ini^hlv loss dismayed, 
230 I would haxe followed, though the giaxe 
bet ween 

Yaxxiicd like a gulf whose specties aic 
unseen . 

When a \oiee said;— thou of heaits 
the weakest, 

The phantom is beside thee whom thoii 
het*kest,” 

Then 1 — “ Wliere^^ — the world’s echo 
answered Where t” 

And ill that silence, and in my despaii , 

1 questioned every toiig:ueless W’lnd that 
flew 

Oxer my tower of mouiiniig, if it knexv 
Whither ’twas fled, this soul out ol my 
soul; 

And murmured names and spells which 
have control 

o^er the sightless tyiants of our fate, 

But neither prayer nor verse could dissi- 
pate 

The night which closed on her, noi un- 
ci eate 

Tliat world within this Chaos, niine and 
me, 

Of which she was the veiled Dixinitx,— 

tin whatever survives death, and Is Immortal 
In works of art 

■ Hint Ih, In the dim tincnnnv Itahl which the 
iiif)th IcnvcH for tho hrlahtei Hfrht of llcspc- 
ni*, the evening star 


215 The wuild 1 sa}' of thoughts that wor- 
shiped her; 

And therefoie 1 went foith, with hope and 
fear 

And cxeiy gentle passion sick to death, 
Feeding my course wuth expectation’s 
biealli, 

Into the w'uitry foiesl of our life, 

250 And stiugghinr thtough its erioF xxilli 
vain stiife, 

And stumblmg m my weakness and iny 
haste, 

And half bewildered by new foiuis, T 
passed, 

Seeking among those untaught foicsteis 
]f 1 could And one fonii resembling bus, 
In winch she might hax*e masked heiso’f 
fiom me 

There,— One, whose voice was XLMioincd 
melody 

Sato by a well, undci blue iiighNliade 
boxvers , 

The bientli oi her false mouth was like 
faint flowers; 

Hei touch XX ns ns electiic poison,— flame 
250 Out of lici looks into my xitals came, 

And from her Iixing cheeks and bo^om flew 
A killing an, winch piciced like hoiiey-dcxv 
Into the eoie of iiiy meen heart, and lav 
Upon Its leaves; until, as hair grown uiav 
265 O’er a young brow, they hid its unhioxxii 
prime 

With ruins of unseasonable time 

In many moital forms I ra'^lil^ smight 
The shadow of that idol of niy thought 
And pome xxeie fair- but beauty dies 

2*0 Others weie wKc — hut honexed woids be- 
tiay. 

And one xx^as iiue— oh^ wh;t not tine to 
me? 

Then, as a hunted deer that could not flee, 
I turned upon my thoughts, and stood at 
bay, 

Wounded and weak and panting; the cc>ld 
day 

275 Trembled, for pity of mv stiife and pain, 
AVhen, like a noonday daxvn, there shone 
again 

Delix’erance. One stood on my path xvho 
seemed 

As like the gloiions shape wliicli I had 
dreamed 

As is the ]Mnon, xxliose cliange« exer nni 
2*0 Info llieniselxes, to the eternal Sun; 

The cold clinsfp Moon, the Queen of 
Ileaxcii’s blight isles, 

^ Irrcjmlar ccmrup 
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Who makeb all beautiful un which she 
smiles, 

That wandenng bhiiue of soft yet icy^ flame 
Which ever is transformed, yet still the 
same, 

285 And warms not but illumines. Young and 
fair 

As the descended Spirit of that sphere, 
She hid me, as the Moon may hide the night 
Fioni lib own daikness, until all was blight 
Between the Heaven and Earth of my calm 
mind, 

220 And, ab a cloud chaiioted by the wind, 

"She led me to a ^a^ e in that wild p1aei\ 
And sate beside me, with her down want 
face 

Tllumining my slumbeis, like the Moon 
Waging and waning o'er Eudymion 

226 And T was laid asleep, spirit and limb, 
And all my being became bnght or dim 
As the Moon image in a summer sea, 
According as she smiled or fi owned on 
me. 

And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed. 

222 Alas, I then \iab nor alive nor dead; 

For at her siher voice came Death and 
Life, 

Unmindful each of their accustomed sti ifc. 
Masked like twin babes, a sister and a 
brother, 

The wandenng hopes of one abandoned 
mother, 

225 And through the cavern without wings 
they flew. 

And Cl led, '‘Awa>, lie is not of our ciew " 
I wept, and though it be a dream, 1 weep. 

What btoims then shook the ocean of 
niy sleep. 

Blotting that Moon, wliobe pale and waning 
lips 

2^2 Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse; 
And how my soul was as a lam}ilcss sea, 
And who was then its Tempest , and when 
She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, 
what frost 

(''rept o'er those wateib, till from coast to 
coast 

316 The moving billows of my being fell 
Into a death of ice, immovable , 

And then what earthquakes made it gape 
and split, 

The white Moon smiling all the while 
on it. 

These words eoneeal; if not, each word 
would be 

2*2 The key of staunchless tears. Weep not 
for me^ 


At length, into the obscuae foiest came 
The Vision I had sought through gnef and 
shame. 

Athwart that wintry wilderness of thoiiis 
Flashed from her motion splendor like the 
Mom 'b, 

225 And from her presence life was radiated 
Through the gray earth and branches bare 
and dead; 

So that her way was paved, and roofed 
above 

With flowers ab soft as thoughts of bud- 
ding love , 

And music from her respiration spread 
330 light,~all other sounds were penc- 
tiated 

By the small, still, sweet spirit of that 
sound, 

So that the savage winds hung mute 
around ; 

And odois wami and ficsh fell from her 
hair 

Dissolv'mg the dull cold in the fiorc^ air* 
236 Soft ab an IncaiiiHtion of the Sun, 

When light ib changed to love, this gloiioub 
One 

Floated into the caveiii where I lay, 

And called my Spirit, and the dreaming 
^ clay 

Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 
2t2 As smoke by file, and in her beauty 's glow 
I stood, and felt the dawn of iny long night 
Was peiietiatiiig me with living light: 

I knew it was the Vision veiled from me 
So many years— that it was Emily. 

345 Twin Spheip** of light* who iiile this 
passive Eartli, 

This world of love, this me; and into biitli 
Awaken all its fmits and flowers, and dart 
Magnetic might into its central heart; 

And lift its billows and its mists, and guide 
350 Dy everlasting laws, each wind and tide 
To its fit cloud, and its appointed cave ; 
And lull its storms, each in the craggy 
grave 

Which was its cradle, luring to faint 
bowers 

The armies of the rainbow-wingM shower- ; 
3'5 And, as those marned lights, which from 
the towers 

Of Heaven look forth and fold the wander- 
ing globe 

In liquid sleep and splendor, as a robe ; 
And all their many -mingled influence 
blend, 

If equal, yet unlike, to one sweet end;— 
ifrosen 

* Emily and Mary ai (he sun and the moon. 
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860 So ye, bright regents, with alternate sway 
Govern my sphere of bemg, night and day I 
Thou, not disdaining even a borrowed 
might, 

Thou, not eclipsing a remoter light ; 

And, through the shadow of the seasons 
three, 

866 From Spring to Autumn’s sere maturity. 
Light it mto the Winter of the tomb, 
Where it may npen to a brighter bloom. 
Thou too, O Comet beautiful and fierce. 
Who drew the heart’ of this frail Uni- 
verse 

370 Towards thine own , till, wrecked m that 
eonvulsioii. 

Alternating attraction and repulsion, 
Thme went astray, and that was rent m 
twain. 

Oh, float into our azure heaven again ! 

Be there Love’s folding-star^ at thy le- 
tum; 

876 The livmg Sun will feed thee from its um 
Of golden fire , the Moon will veil her liiuii 
In thy last smiles, adoiing Even and Mom 
Will worship thee with incense of calm 
breath 

And lights and shadows, as the star of 
I^ath 

*8® And Birth is worshiped by those sisters 
wild 

Called Hope and Fear^npon the heart are 
piM 

Their offerings,— of this sacrihce dnine 
A world shall be the altar. 


Lady mine. 

Scorn not these flowers of thought, tlie 
fadmg birth 

ns5 Which from its heart of hearts that plant 
puts forth 

Whose fniit, made peifect by thy sunny 
eyes, 

Will be as of the trees of Paradise 


The day is come, and thou wilt fly with 
me 

To whatsoe’er of dull mortality 
880 Xh mine, remain a vestal sistei” still; 

To the intense, the deep, the impentdiable, 
Not mine but me, henceforth be thou united 
Even as a bride, delighting and delighted 
The hour is come:— the destined Stai has 
nsen 

895 Which shall descend upon a vacant prison. 
The walls are high, the gates are strong, 
thick set 


1 fllieUey*i heart 

■ An evening star which appears about folding 
time 

•nun; virgin 


The sentmels— but true love never yet 
Was thus Gonstramed; it overleaps all 
fence. 

Like lightning, with mvisible violence 
Piercing its contments,’ like Heaven’s 
free breath, 

Which he who grasps can hold not , liker 
Death, • 

Who rides upon a thought, and makes his 
way 

Through temple, tower, and palace, and 
the array 

Of arms more strength has Love than he 
or they , 

405 F(,]. IX (.an burst his charnel, and make free 
The limbs in chains, the heart in agony, 
The soul in dust and chaos 


Emily, 

A ship IS floating in the harbor now, 

A wind IS hovering o’er the mountam’s 
brow; 

410 There is a ))atli on the sea’s a/iiie floor — 
No kec^l lias evei ploughed that path be- 
f oi e ; 

The halcyons brood aiound the foamless 
isles 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its 
wiles; 

The meny marmers are bold and free 
Say, mv heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with 
met 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 
Is a tar Eden of the ]>uiple East, 

And we between her wings will sit, while 
Night, 

And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue 
their flight, 

480 Qm* ministeis, along the boundless Sea, 
Treading each other’s heels, unheededly 
Tt IS an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 

And, for the haibors aie n(»t safe and good, 

426 This land would have lemamed a solitude 
But for some pastoral people iiatne theie. 
Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden 
air 

Draw the last spirit of the age of gold,* 
Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 

4S0 The blue JEgean girds this cliosen home 
AVith ever-ehanging sound and light and 
foam, 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar; 
And all the winds waiidermg along the 
shore 

* things holding or containing It 
•HalrvonR, or klngashprs, wore mid to make 
their nests at sea, and to calm the waves 
•Thp first period of the hlstnrv of the world, 
the era of perfect happiness 
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Undulate with the undulating tide, 

486 There are thick woods where sylvan forms 
abide , 

And many a fountam, n\ulet, and pond, 
As cleanas elemental diamond, 

Or serene morning^ air; and far beyond. 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and 
deer* 

440 (Which the rough shepherd treads but 
once a year) 

Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, 
and halls 

Built round with i\*y, which the waterfalls 
llluminiug, with sound that never fails 
Accompany the noonday nightmgales , 

44C And all the place is peopled with sweet 
aiis, 

The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is liea\7 with the scent of lemon -flowei s. 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen 
showers. 

And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep , 
4''0 And fiom the moss violets and jonquils 
peep. 

And dait their arrowy odor through tlie 
bram 

Till you might faint with that delicious 
pain 

And e\ ery motion, odor, beam, and tone, * 
With that deep music is in unison, 

456 Which is a soul within the soul— they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 

It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and 
Sea, 

Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity. 
Bright as that wandering Eden, Lucifer, 
460 Washed by the soft blue oceans of young 
air 

It 18 a favored pla(*e Famine or Blight, 
Pestilence, War, and Earthquake, never 
light 

Upon its mountain-peaks; blind vultures, 
they 

Sail onward far upon their fatal way , 

465 'phc wingM storms, chanting their thundei- 
psalm 

To other lands, lea\e azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew. 
Ft om which its fields and woods c ver renew 
Their gieen and golden immortality. 

470 And from the sea there rise, and from the 
sky 

There fall, clear exhalations, soft and 
bright. 

Veil after veil, each hiding some delight. 
Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draws aside. 
Till the isle’s beauty, like a naked bride 
476 Glowing at once with love and loveliness. 
Blushes and trembles at its own excess; 


Yet, like a buried lamp, a Soul no less 
Burns in the heart of this delicious isle. 

An atom of the Eternal, whose own smile 
450 Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen. 
O’er the gray rocks, blue waves, and for- 
ests green. 

Filling their bare and void interstices 
But the chief mangel of the wilderness 
Is a lone dwelling, built by whom or how 
486 None of the rustic island-jieople know ; 

’Tis not a tower of strength, thougli with 
its height 

It overtops the woods, but, for delight, 
Some wise and lender ocean-king, ere crime 
Had l>eeii jn\ented, m the world’s young 
pnme, 

490 Heared it, a wonder of that simple time. 

An envy of the isles, u pleasure-house 
Made sacied to his sislei and his spouse 
It scarce seems now a wieck oi human ait. 
But, as it were. Titanic, in the heart 
45*» Ot Eaith ha\ing assumed its fonii, then 
grown 

Out of the mountains, from the living 
stone, 

Lifting itself in ea^elns liglit and high. 
For all the anti(|ue and leatnM imagery 
Has lieen ci.isimI, and in the place of it 
BOO The i\y and the wild Mne iriterknit 

The \oliimes of their niany-t wining stems, 
Paiasite flowers illume with dewy gems 
The Innqiless halls, and when they fade, the 
sky 

Peeps tliiough their winter-woof of tracery 
505 With moonlight patches, oi at ai -atoms 
keen, 

Or fragments of the day’s intense serene, 
Woiking mosaic on their Panan floois 
And, day and night, aloof, from the high 
towers 

And ten aces, the Eaith and Ocean «eeni 
51® To sleep in one another’s arms, and dream 
Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, locks, 
and all that we 

Bead in their smiles, and call reality 

This isle and house are mine, and T hn\e 
\owed 

Thee to be lady of the solitude 
5^5 And I have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking lowaids the g(>lden Eastern an, 
And level with the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below 
T have sent books and music there, and 
all 

580 Those instruments with whidi high spirits 
call 

The future from its cradle, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last 
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lu thoughts and joys which sleep, but onii- ^ 
not die, 

* Folded witlnn tlieir own eternity 
Our biniple life wonts httie, and true tuste 
Hires not tlie pale drudge Luxury to waste 
The scene it would adoin, and therefoie 
still, 

Nature with all hei childieu haunts the 
hilL 

The ling-dove, in the embowering i\y, jet •'»' 
630 Keeps up liei kAc-lameiit, and the owls ftit 
Hound the e\enmg tower, and the young 
stars glance 

Between the quick bats in their twilight 
dance ; 

The siiotted deer bask in the fresh moon- 
light ^ 

Befoie oui gate, and the slow, silent night 
Is measuied by the pants of their calm 
sleep. 

Be this our home in life, and when jcais 
heap 

Their withered hours, like leases, on our 
decay, 

liet us become the overhanging day, 

The living soul of this Elysian isle, 
Conscious, inseparable, one Meanwhile 
We two \iill use, and sit, and i^nlk to- 
gether. 

Under the loof of blue Ionian weather, 

And wander in the meadows, or ascend 
The mos^ mountains, where the blue hea\ - 
ends bend 

646 With hglitest winds, to touch their para- 
mour; 

Or linger, where the pebble-paven shore, 
Under the quick, faint kisses of the sea 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy,— 
Possessing and possessed by all that is 
650 Within that calm cucumference of bliss, 

And by each otlicr, till to love and live 
Be one ; or, at the noontide houi , arrive 
Where some old cavern hoai seems yet to 
keep 

The moonlight of the expired niglit asleep. 
^66 Through whidi the awakened day can 
nevei peep; 

A veW for our seclusion, close as Nigiit ’s, 
Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent 
lights;' 

Sleep, the fresh dew of languid love, the 
rain 

Whose drops quench kisses till they bum 
again. 

And we will talk, until thought ’s melody 
Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 
In words, to live again in look^ which dart 
With thnlling tone into the voiceless heart, 
•eyes 


Uannonizing silence without a sound. 

»6 Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms 
hound. 

And uui \einB heat together, and uui lips 
W ith other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that bums between them, and the 
wells 

Which boil under our bemg’s inmost 
cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
<%mtused m passion’s golden punty, 

As mountaiD-spnngs under the morning 
sun. 

We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spiiit within two frames, oh! wheiefoie 
twot 

One passion m twin-hearts, which glows 
and grew. 

Till like two ineieois of expanding flame, 
Those S]>heie8 instinct with it become the 
same, 

Toueli, mingle, are transfigured , ever still 
Biuinng, yet ever inconsuinable ; 

In due anothei ’s substance finding food, 
Like flames too pure and light and im- 
imbued 

To nourish their bnght lives with baser 
prey, 

Which point to Heaven and cannot pass 
away. 

^ One hope withm two wills, one will heneuih 
Tw«) overshadowing minds, one hie, one 
death, 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 
And one annihilation. Woe is me ! 

Tlie winged words on winch my soul would 
pierce 

Into the height of love’s rare Universe, 
Aie chains of lead around its flight of 
flic 

1 ]>ant, 1 sink, I tremble, 1 ex])iie* 

Weak verses, go, kneel at youi Sover- 
eign ’s feet, 

And say We are the inasteis of thy 
slave , 

What wouldest thou with us and oins und 
llimeT” 

s Then call your sisters from Oblivion’s 
cave. 

All singmg loud: ''Love’s very pain is 
sweet, 

Blit its reward is in the world divine 
Which, if not here, it builds beyond the 
grave ” 

So shall ye live when I am there. Then 
haste 

^ Over the hearts of men, until ye meet 
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MarinBi Vanna, Pnmas,^ and the leat, 
And bid them love each other and be 
blessed; 

And leave the troop which errs, and which 
reproves, 

And come and be my ipiest,— for 1 am 
Love’s. 

SONG 

i8S0 1824 

Rarely, rarely, eomest thou, 

Spirit of Delight ! 

Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and nightt 
^ Many a weary night and day 
’Tis smce thou art fled away 

How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again f 
With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou hast forgot 
All but those who need thee not. 

As a lizard with the sliade 
Of a tremblmg leaf. 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed, 

Even the sighs of gnef 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
2® To a merry nieasuie, 

Tliou wilt never come for pity, 

Thou wilt come for pleasuie, 

Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay 

I love all that thou lovest. 

Spirit of Delight* 

The fresh Earth in new leaves dressed. 
And the starry night , 

Autumn evening, and the morn 
SO 'Wiien the golden mists are bom. 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost , 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Eveiything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery 


As IB quiet, wise, and good; 

Between thee and me 
What difference f but thou dost possess 
The things 1 seek, not lo\e them less. 

I love Love— though he has wings. 

And like light can flee, 

But above all other things. 

Spirit, I love thee— 

Thou art love and life! Oh, come. 

Make once more my heart thy home. 

TO NIGHT 
ISni 1824 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spint of Night ! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 

® Thou wovest di earns of joy and fear. 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight I 

Wrap thy forms in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwronglil ! 

Blind with thine haii the eyes of Day ; 
Kiss her until she be weaned out , 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thuie opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought! 

15 When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee, 

When light rode high, and the dew wa*^ 
gone, 

And noon lay heavy on flower and tiee. 
And the weaiy Day tinned to his lesl, 

2® Lingeiing like an uiih»\ed guest, 

I sighed foi thee 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou met 

Thy sweet child Sleeji, the filmy-eyed, 

25 Murmured hkr a noontide bee, ’ 

Shall I nestle near thy sidet 
Wouldst thou met— And I replied, 

No, not thee * 

Death will come when thou art dead, 

2® Soon, too soon ; 

Sleep will come when thou ait fled; 

Of neither will I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovM Night,— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 

25 Come, soon, soon I 


I love tranquil solitude. 
And such society 



TIME 

1821 1824 

Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are 
years, 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep 
woe 
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Are brackish with the salt of human 
tears! 

Thou shorelcbs flood, which iii thy ebb 
and flow 

Claspest the limits of mortality, 

And sick of prey, yet howling on for 
more, 

Vonntest lliy wrecks on its inhospitable 
shore; 

Trcacheious in calm, and terrible in 
storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee. 
Unfathomable Seaf 

TO EMILIA VIVIANI 
I82J 1824 

Madonna,' wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet -basil and mignonette f 
Embleming love and health, which never 
yet 

In the same ^ reath might be 
A las, and they are wet ! 

Is it with thy kisses or thy tears f 
For never ram or dew 
Such f ragi ance drew 

From plant oi flower— the very d<iubt en- 
dears 

My sadness ever new, 

The sighs 1 breathe, the tears I shed for 
thee. 

Send the stars light, but send not love to me, 
In whom love ever made 
Health like a heap of embers soon to fade. 


And dieam the rest— and bum and be 
The seciet food of fires unseen, 
Couldst thou but be as thou hast been. 

After the slumber of the year 
The woodland violets reappear; 

All things revive in field or grove, 

And sky and sea, but two, which move 
And form all others, life and love. 

MUTABILITY 
I8Z1 1824 

The flower that smiles today 
Tomorrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay 

Tempts and then flies. 

^ What is this world’s delight f 
Lightning that mocks the nig^t. 
Brief even as bnght. 

Virtue, how fiail it is! 

Fiieiidship how rare! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 

Whilst skies are blue end bright. 
Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 

2® Dieam thou— and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep. 


TO 

1881 1824 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibiatcs in the niemoiy, 

Odois, when sweet v’lolets sicken, 

Live will) III the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Ai’e lieajied foi the bclovM’s be<l , 

And so tliv liiougliih, when thou ait gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 

TO 

1881 1824 

When passion ’s trance is overpast, 

If tenderness and truth could last, 

Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 

I should not weep, T should not weep ^ 

It were enough to feel, to see 
Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 

1 An Italian tenn of address equivalent to 
madame, it means my lady. 


A LAMENT 
1881 1824 

O world! Olife! 0 time! 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood 
before; 

Wlien will return tlie glory of your prime t 
No more— oh, never more ! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight , 

Flesh spring, and summer, and winter 
hoar, 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with 
delight 

No more— oh, never more! 

SONNET: POLITICAL GBEATNE8S 
1881 1824 

Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 

Nor peace, nor strengA, nor skill in arms 
or^rts, 

Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes 
tame; 
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Verse edioes not one beating of their 
hearts, 

^ History is but the shadow of their shame, 
Art veils her glass, or from the pageant 
starts 

As to oblivion their blind millions fleet, 
Staming that Heaven with obscene imageiy 
Of their own likeness. What are numbeni 
knit 

By force or custom f Man who man would 
be. 

Must rule the empire of himself ; in it 
Must he supreme, establishmg his throne 
On vanquii^ed will, quelling the anaiehy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

ADONATS 

AN XLEOT ON THI DEATH OF JOHN KEATS 
iSSi 1821 

1 I weep for Adonais— he is dead ' 

Oh weep for Adonais* though oiii leats 
Thaw not the frost winch binds so deal a 
head* 

And thoii, sad Hour, selected from all >ears 
To mourn our losS| rouse thy ob^uie 
compeers,' 

And leach them thme own sorrow! Say. 
‘‘With me 

Died Adonais, till the Futuie dares 
Foiget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto Eternity!^’ 

2 Where wert thou, mighty Mother,* when 

he lay, 

When thy son lay, pierced by the shaft 
which flies 

In darkness T where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais diedl With veilM eyes, 
’Mid listening Echoes, in her paradise 
She sate, while one,* with soft enamored 
breath. 

Rekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like flowers that mock the 
corse beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk 
of death. 


3 Oh, weep for Adonais— he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep I 
Yet wherefore t Quench within their 

burning bed 

Thy fleiy tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Lil^ his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 


less nemonble than the one which 
marked the death of Keati. 

* T rania, the mnee of astronomy. Probabl? 

Rhelley identiSei her with the hlfheat spirit 
of lyrical poetry 

* One echo. 


For he is gone, where all things wise and 
fair 

Descend. Oh, dream not that the amorous 
Deep 

Will yet restore him to the vital au , 
Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs 
at our despair. 

4 Most musical of mourners, weep again * 
Lament anew, Urania!— He died,' 

Who was the sire of an immortal strain, 
Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s 

pnde, 

The pnesi, the slave, and the liberticide. 
Trampled and mocked with many n 
loathM iite 

Of lust and blood ;* he went, unterrifled, 
Into the gulf of death ; but his clear Sprite 
Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the 
sons of light.* 

5 Most musical of nioui iiers, weep anew ! 
Not all to that bright station dared to 

climb ; 

And happier they their happiness who 
knew, 

Whose tapeib yet bum through that night 
of time 

111 w’liich snns peiished, others moie Mib- 
Imie, 

Struck by the en\iouB w^ath of man fu 
God, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent 
prime. 

And some yet live, treading the thorny 
road. 

Which lea^. through toil and hate, to 
Fame’s serene abode. 

6 But now, thy youngest, dearest one has 

perished. 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who 
grew. 

Lake a pale flower by some sad maiden 
cherished. 

And fed with true-love tears, instead of 
dew ,* 

Most mnaeal of mourners, weep anew! 
Thy extreme* hope, the loveliest and the 
last. 

The bloom, whose petals nipped before 
th^ blew, 

1 Milton. 

> \n accurate characterliatlon of the Xleatora- 
tlon period. 

” The other two may be Homer and Shakimere ; 
nr. If epic poeti are meant, Homer and Dante. 
Hoe Shelley’s 4 Defennc of Poetry (ed Cook, 
p. 81) 

« A reference to Keats’s lomhetta (p 818). 

«last 
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Died on the pi*umibe ut the fiuit, ib wabte, 
The broken lily lieb— the stoim ib overpasL 

7 To that high Capital,^ wlicix* kingly Death 
Keeps liib pale rouit iii beauty and decay, 
He came, and bought, with price of pitr- 

Cbt breath, 

A grave among the eternal.— Come away! 
Haste, while the ^ault of blue Italian day 
Ib yet his fitting chamel-ruof * while btill 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay , 

Awake him not! burely he takes liib till 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 

8 He will awake no more, oh, ne\ei moie* 
Within the twilight chainbei spieadb apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the 

door 

In visible Coiiuptioii waits to tiaie 
His extreme w’av“ to hei dim dwelling- 
place , 

The eternal Ilungei*' bits, but pitv and awre 
Soothe hei pale luge, nor daics she to 
deface 

So fail a piex’, till daikness, and the law 
Of change, shall o’er his sleep the moital 
curtain draw. 

9 Oh, wceji f«»i Adoii,n< * - The <| nick Dreams, 
The passion-wuimcd imuih(ei» oi thought, 
Who weie his iloiks, whom iieai the Ining 

btieanib 

Of hi*« Young s]ni]t he fed, and whom he 
taught 

The lo\e which w.is itb music, wander 
not,— 

Waiidci no moie, tioiu kindling hiain to 
biain, \ 

But dinop llieio, whence they sprung, and 
moiini thiMi lot 

Hound the cold heait, wlieic, ut lei then 
sweet pain,^ 

They ne’er will gathei stienglli, oi find a 
home again 

10 And one with tieiiibliiig hands cla««])s Ins 
<*old head. 

And tans him with liei moonlight wings, 
and cues, 

*M)ni lo\c, oui ho]>c, oni sonow, is not 
dead , 

Secs on the silken tiinge ol his I ami eyes. 
Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there 
lies 

A teal some Dream has loosened fiom lus 
brain ” 

> Romo, wlioro Kont«i hnil Rono for his health 

■ to mark out Koaths hmt path 
• Corruption. 

■ Birth pnngR, 


Lost Angel of a ruined paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own, as with no 
stain 

She faded, like a cloud which had out- 
wept its ram. 

11 One from a lucid um of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embaliiiiiig 

them , 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and 
threw 

The wreath upon him, like an anadem,' 
Which frozen tears instead of peails 
begem , 

Anotliei m liei wilful giicf would bieak 
Uei bow and winged leeils, us li to stem 
A greatei loss with one wliicli was iiioie 
weak; 

And dull tlie barbel tiie against his frozen 
cheek. 

12 Another Splendor on his mouth alii, 

That mouth, whence it was wont to diaw 

the breath 

Which gR\e It stieiigth to pieicu the 
guaidcd wut, 

And pass into the panting lieail beneath 
W'‘ith lightning and with music the damp 
death 

Quenched its caiess upon his icv lips, 
And, as a dying meteor stains a wieath 
Of moonlight vapor, which the cold night 
clips,® 

It flushed thiough lus pale limbs, and 
passed to its eclipse. 

13 And otlieis came— Desues and Adoiations, 
Wing^ Pei suasions and \ piled Destinies, 
Spleiulois, and Glooms, and gliuiiiieimg 

Tncainatious 

Of ho]ies and fears, and twilight Fan- 
tasies , 

And Sonow, with her faniih c»f Sighs, 
And Plcasiiie, blind with terns, led by the 
glcnni 

OI bei own d\ing smile instead of eves, 
i\uiie 111 slow })onip,— llie moving ])onip 
might seem 

lake pageantry of mist on an autuiiiiial 
stream. 

14 All he had loved, and moulded into 

thought, 

Ficmi shape, and hue, and odor, and sweet 
sound. 

Lamented Adoiiais Morning sought 
^wreath for the head ■embraces 
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Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair 
unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn 
the ground, 

Dimmed the aereal eyes that kindle day; 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbmg m 
their dismay. 

16 Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless moun- 
tains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered 
lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or foun- 
tams, 

Or amorous buds perched on the young 
green spray, 

Or helmsman’s horn, or bell at closing 
day, 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more 
dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined 
away 

Into a shadow of all sounds '—a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the 
woodmen 4iear. 

16 Grief made the young Sprmg wild, and 

she threw down 

Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were. 
Or they dead leaves; since her delight is 
flown, 

For whom should she ha^e waked the 
sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais* wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth. 
With dew all turned to tears; odor, to 
sighing ruth. 

17 Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale* 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious 

pain; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s 
domain 

Her mighty youth with morning, doth 
complain. 

Soaring and screaming round her empty 
nest, 

As Albion wails for thee* the curse of 
Cain 

Light on his head who pierced thy inno- 
cent breast, 

iNarciBHos, for whose love Echo pined away 
Into a mere voice 

*A r^erence to Keats's Ode to a "Nightingede 
(p. 831), and to the melody of bis rerse. 


And scared the angel soul that was its 
earthly guest P 

18 Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 

But gnef returns with the revolving year; 

The airs and streams renew their joyous 
tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear ; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead 
Seasons’ bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every 
brake, ^ 

And bmld their mossy homes m field and 
brere;* 

And the green lizard, and the golden 
snake, 

Like unimpnsoned flames, out of their 
trance awake 


19 Through wood and stream and field and 
hill and ocean 

A quickening life fioui the Earth’s heart 
has burst 

As it has e\ei dune, with change and mo- 
tion. 

From the gieat moining of the nioild 
when first 

God dawned on Chaos; in its stream im- 
mersed, \ 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer 
light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred 
thirst; 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s 
delight, 

The beauty and tlie joy of their renews 
might. 


20 The leprous coipse, touched by this spirit 
tender, 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when 
splendor 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine 
death 

And mock the merry worm that wakes 
beneath ; 

Nnuglit we know dies. Shall that alone 
which knows 

Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 


1 Hhclley wronslv believed that the death of 
Keats was due to bostlle attacks upon hU 
poetry. Keats's Endymton bad been severelr 
critidsed In an nnsisned article pnbllshed In 
The Quarterly Reidea. April, 18lA (Vol. 10, 
pp 204 8). This article waa written by 4 
W. (*roker. Ree p. 913. Bee also. Bvron'a 
Don Juan, XI. 60, 1, and n. 6 (p. 610), and 
Who Killed John Keatet (p 01.3) 

•thicket 
■ briar 
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By sightless lightning f— the intense atom 
glows 

A moment; tlien is quenched in a most cold 
I'epose. 

21 Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our gnef, as if it had not been, 

And gnef itself be mortal! Woe is me^ 

Whence aie we, and why are we7 of 

what scene 

The actors or spectators t Great and mean 

Meet massed m death, who lends what life 
must bonow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are 
green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the 
moriow. 

Month follow month with woo, and year 
wake year to sorrow. 

22 He will awake no more, oh, never moie * 

^‘Wake Ihou,'’ cried Misery, ^'childless 

Mother, use 

Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy lieait ’s 
core, 

A wound more fierce than his, with teais 
and «»ighs 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s 
eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s 
song 

Had held in holy silence, ciied* ‘^Anse*” 

Suifl ah a Thought by the snake Memory 
stung, 

From lier ambrosial rest the fading Splen- 
dor sjirung 


And barbed tongues, and thoughts more 
shaip than they, 

Iteut the soft Foim they never could repel, 
Whose sacred blood, like the young tears 
of May, 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserv- 
ing way. 

25 Tn the death-chamber for a moment Death, 
Shamed by the piesence of that hving 

Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and Life’s pale light 
Flashed thniugh those limbs, so late her 
dear delight. 

Leave me not wild and diear and com- 
fortless. 

As silent lightning leaves the starless 
night ! 

Leave me not ’ ” cned Urania : her distress 
Roused Death : Death rose and smiled, and 
met her vam caress. 

26 ‘ * Stay yet awhile ! speak to me once again ; 
Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may Ine, 
And m m> heaitless^ bica.st and buining 

biain 

That wold, that kiss, shall all thoughts 
else suiMve, 

With food (>1 saddest memory kept ali\e. 
Now thou ait dead, as if it wcie a part 
Of thee, niv Adonais^ I would gi\e 
All that I am to be as thou now art * 

Hut 1 am chained to Time, and cannot 
thence depart * 


23 She lose like an autumnal Night, that 

springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and 
drear 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 
Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Had left the Earth a corpse;— sorrow and 
fear 

So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 
Of stormy mist ; s<i swept her on liei way 
Even to tlie mournful place where Adoiinis 
lay. 

24 Out of her secret paradise she sped. 
Through camps and cities rongh with 

stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her airy tread 
Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they 
fell: 


gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of 
men 

Tf»o soon, and with weak hands though 
mighty lieait 

Dare the unpast uied diagon” in his denf 

Defenceless as thou weit, oh, where W'as 
then 

Wisdom the mirrore<l shield,' or scorn the 
spear f 

Or liadst thou waited the full cycle when 

Thy spnit should have filled its ciescent 
.sphere,^ 

The inonsteiB of life’s waste had fled from 
thee like deer. 


1 FTor heart had been given to Adonali 

* The unfed nnd rayenou^t ciitie. See Scott's 

Marmton, U. 4S2 

■ A reference to the shield wldch protected Per 
sens from the fatal gaxe of the Oorgons, and 
which enabled him to cut off the bead of 
Me<1usa aa he saw It by reUectlon, 

* Attained maturity of power. 
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28 ''The herded wolves,^ bold only to pnisue, 
The obscene ravens, clamoious o’er the 

dead; 

The vultiues to the couqueroi’s banner 
true 

Who feed where Desolation first has fe<l, 
And whose* winpe inin eontagion how 
they fled, 

When, hke Apollo, from his gulden boAV 
The Pythian of the age- one aiiow sped 
And smiled ’-—The spoileis tempt no sec- 
ond blow, 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn 
them lymg low. 

29 "The sun comes forth, and many reptiles 

spawn , 

He sets, and each ephemeral msccl then 
Is gatheied into death without n dawn, 
And the iinmoital stais awake aauin. 

So IS it in the w'orld of Ining men 
A godlike mind soars forth, in its delight 
Making earth hare and ^e 1 l 1 ng heaven, and 
when 

It sinks, the swaims that dimmed oi shaied 
its light 

Lea^e to its kindied lumps the sjniit’s 
awful night." 

30 Thus ceased she and the mountain shep- 

herds came, 

Their garlands sere, then magic mantles 
rent 

The Pilgtnn of Eternity,* whose fame 
Over Ills living head like Hea\en is bent, 

An eaily but enduTiiig monument. 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of liis song 
In Bonow, fiojii hei wilds Jenie sent 
The sweetest Iviist of her saddest wiom»,’ 
And love tniielit gnef to fall hke miisi« 
from his tongue 

31 Midst others of less note, came one frail 

Form,® 

A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expnnig stoim 
Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as T guess. 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 
Actffion-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilder- 
ness, 

* 'Phe hanflca rrltlcB 

•Biron In his ISngliRh liarHR anrf RroUh Rc- 
itmrers (p 48.'»i by alluHion to flip Pvtliian 
\ polio, Rla\pr of the Python 
■ Ree The Tempent, I, 2, 24 

* Byron \ n*ferenc*e to hla Childe ffaroWR PU- 

arimage (p 

* Thomas Moore A reference to hla Trinh Meto- 

«HeR (p 42n). and probahiv to the anppresalon 
of the Inaurrectlnn of 180*1 and to the execu- 
tion of the Irish leader, Robert Rmmet. 
•Rhelley himself 


% 

And his own thoughts, along that ragged 
way, 

Puisued, like i aging hounds, tlieir father 
and their prey. 

32 A pardlike^ Spirit beautiful and swift — 

A Love 111 desolation masked ;^a Power 
Gilt round w'lth weakness;— it can scnice 

uplift 

The weight of the supeimcumbeiit hoiii , 

It IS a dying lamp, u falling shower, 

A bieaking billow,— even whilst we speak 
Is it not broken f On the witheniig flower 
The killing sun smiles biightly : on a cheek 
The life can bum in blood, ev en while the 
heart may break 

33 Ills head was bouiiil w'lth pansies^ ovoi- 

blow n, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and 
blue , , 

And a light spoai topped with a cyptess 
cone, 

Hound whose rude shaft dark ivy-ti esses 
grew 

Yet dnpping with the foiesl’s iio(»nday 
dew, 

Vibrated, as the evei -beating heait 
Shook the WTak hand that grasped it, of 
that eiewr 

lie came the lost, neglected and apart ; 

A liei d-abandoned deer slnick by the hunt- 
er’s dait " 

34 All stood aloof, and at his paitial moan 
Smiled thiough then teais, well knew that 

gentle band 

AVho in aiiotliei ’s iate now wejit his own. 
As 111 the accents oi nn iiiiknowij land* 

He simg new sniiuw*, sad Umiiia scanned 
The Mimgei’s mien, and miirmured 
“Who art thon^" 

He aiisweied not, but with a sudden hand 
Made baie Ins hrantled and ensanguined 
blow. 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s— oh I 
that it should be so’^ 

36 Wliat softer voice is hushed over the deadf 
Atliwrart what brow is that dark mantle 
thrown f 

* lpf>pard-1tke 

' The piDHy in a Rvmhol of thought , the violot, 
i»f niodeati the c.VfireRR, of mourning, the 
l\v of conHtanov in friendahln 
' Ree Rhelley’a EpiMpehidion, 272 ff. (p. 72*0 , 
n|wi, Cowper'a The T'orA, .I, 108 ft 
«ThHt Ir he wrote tn the language of England, 
H land QQkqown to the Greek muae, I^ranla. 
<<Rliellev means that he hnre markR of cruel 
tn^atment such aH the world gave to Tain, nn 
enemv of the race, or to Phriat, a honef actor. 
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What form leans sadly o’er the white 
death-bed, 

lu mockery of monumental stone, 

The liea\y heaii heavini' without a iiKiaiif 
If it be he, who, gentlest of the wise,' 
Tau^t, sootlied, loved, honored ilie de- 
parted one, 

lict me not vex, with inhaimonious sighs, 
The silence of that heart’s accepted sacri- 
fice. 

36 Our Adonais has drunk poison— oh. 

What deaf and vipeious murdeier could 

crown 

Life’s early cup with such a di aught of 
wocT 

The nameless worm-' uould now itself dis- 
own. 

It felt, yet could escape, the magic tone 
Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and 
wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, ^ 
Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver 
lyre unstiung 

37 Live thou,^ whose infamy is not thy fame’ 
Live! fear no heaviei ehastisenient from 

me, 

Thou noteless blot on a iciuembcred name' 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be^ 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the \eiioin when thy fangs o’ei- 
flow • 

Beiiiorse iiiul Self-Contempt shall cling to 
thee, 

Rot Shame sliall bum upon thy spci*et 
hi ow, 

And like a beaten humid tremble thou 
shalt— as now. 

38 Nor let us ueep that our deliglit is fled 
Far fniiii these cairion kites that scieam 

below; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring 
dead , , 

Thou canst not soar wlieie lie is sitting 
now.^— 

Dust to the dust ' but the pure sfiiiit shall 
flow 

Back to the burning fountain when<*e it 
came. 


* Lplgh Hunt, Krati'fl cIoho frlond nnd pHtmii 
*The crltlciiini of End^mion In Thv Quatinlw 

RfiHew was nnslimeo 

* Tn the hreant of the writer of the article in 

Tkif (^uartertM ffrrfen . A haraber critlciam, 
however, appeared in BtaeX m iMHl't Vaffaslnr, 
\iiffnRt, 1818 (Vol n, 0, niO). 

* The reviewer, 

B Ree Pamdine Lout, 4, 829 


A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unqueiiehably 
the same, 

Wliilst thy cold embers choke the soidid 
hearth of shame. 

39 Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 

sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of 
hie— 

’Tis we, who, lost in stonny visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable stiite. 
And in mad trance, strike with our spirit ’s 
knife 

Invulnerable iiothmgs We decay 
Like coipses in a charnel, fear and gnef 
Convulse us and consume us day by da> , 
And cold hopes swarm like woims wiHiin 
our Ining clay. 

40 He has outsoared the shadow of our night , 
En \7 and calumny and hate and pain. 

And that unrest which men miscall dekght, 
(*un touch him not and toiture not again, 
From the contagion of ftie woild’s slow 

stain 

He is secuie, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head giown giay m 
\ain; 

Nor, when the spint’s self has ceased to 
burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an milamented 
um. 

41 lie lives, he wakes— ’tis Death is dead, 

not be, 

Mourn not for Adonais.— Thou young 
Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendor, foi from 
thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone , 

Ye caverns and ve forests, cease to moan ’ 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and 
thou air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scaif hadst 
thrown 

O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it 
bare 

Even to the joyous star's ivhich smile on 
its despair' 

42 He is made one with Nature ' there is heard 
His voice in all hei music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet 

bird; 

He 18 a presence to be felt and known 

* Ri*p RUpIIot'h Pruwnetkeun Unbound, TV, .S 14 .*18 
(p 098). 
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In darkness and in ligfat, from herb and 
stone, 

Spreading itself where ’er that Powei may 
move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its owi. ; 
Which wields the world with never-weaned 
love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 
above. 

43 He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely * lie doth 
bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic^ 
stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, emii- 
pelling there, 

All new successions to the forms they 
wear,® 

Torturing the unwiUmg dross that cheeks 
its flight 

To its own likeness, as* each mass they 
bear; 

And bursting m its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven ’s light. 

44 The splendors of the firmament of time 
May he eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 
Like stars to their appointed height they 

climb, 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil. When lofty 
thought 

Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live 
there 

And move like winds of light on dark and 
stormy air. 

45 The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
Rose from their thrones, built beyond mor- 
tal thought, 

Far in the Unapparent Chatterton 
Rose pale,— his solemn agony had not 
Yet faded from him ,' Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved 
Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 
Arose; and Lucan, 1^ his death approved • 
Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thmg 
reproved. 

^ ■baplng : molding 

■Th<> spirit of Love and Beantr Is thought of as 
permeating all matter and as molding everv- 
thlng intolts proper form Bee Wordsworth's 
Lines Composed a Fne Ifilaa ^boi *0 Tint^m 
Ahhep, 98-102 (p. 284). 

■ arcordlng aa 


46 And many more, whose names on earth are 

dark, 

But whose ti'ansmitted eiUuence cannot 
die 

So long ab fire onthveb the parent spaik, 
Hose, robed m dazzling immortality. 
*^Thou art become as one of us,” they 
cry, 

^^It was for thee yon kingless sphere has 
long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an heaven of «ong. 
Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of 
our thiong^” 

47 Who mouitis lor Adonaisf Oh, come 

forth, 

Fond wietch^ and know thyself and him 
aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous 
earth, 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 
Beyond all world ’s, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circiinifet ence then shi ink 
Even to a point within nur day ami night , 
And keep thy heart light lest it make thee 
sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and Imed 
thee to the bnnk 


48 Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre. 

Oh, not of him, hut of our joy . ’lis nought 
That ages, empires, and religions there 
Lie bune<1 in the lavago they have 
wrought , 

For such as he can lend,— they boriow not 
Glory from lliose who made the woild their 
prey; 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Wlio wageil contention with their time’s 
decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass 
away.^ 


49 Go thou to Rome,— at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 
And where its wrecks like shatteied moun- 
tains rise, 

And ftoweiing weeds and fragrant copses 
dress 

The bones of Desolation ’s nakeclness 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access® 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the 
dead 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass 
is spread; 


* Bee Bhellev'R EpIpnvcbMIofi. 299 12 (p. 722). 
■ The Pnitpstant cmetepy at Rome 
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50 And gray walls moulder round, on which 

dull Time 

Feeds, hke slow fire, upon a hoary brand, 
And one keen pyramid^ with wedge sub- 
lime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and 
beneath, 

A field 16 spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven ’s smile their camp 54 
of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce extin- 
gu^ed breath 

51 Here pause* these graves are all too 

young* as yet 

To have outgrown the sorrow which con- 
signed 

Tts charge to each; and if the seal is set, 
Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 
Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou 
find 

Thine own well full, if thou retumest 
home. 

Of tears and gall. From the world ’s bitter 
wind 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb 
What Adonais is, why fear we to becomef 55 

52 Tlie One remains, the many change and 

pass; 

Heaven ^s light forever shines. Earth’s 
shadows fly. 

Life, like u dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
lentil Death tramples it to fragments — 

Die, 

Tf thou wonldst be with that which thou 
dost seek 

Follow wlieie all is fled!— Rome's azure 

«ky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are 
weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth 
to speak 

53 Why lingei, why turn back, why shrink, 

my hetfrt t 

Thy hopes are gone before . from all things 
here 

Tliey have departed; thou shouldst now 
depart ! 

A light is passed from the revolving year, 

* The tomb of Calus Cestlas, built In the time of 

•aiiei'fiy"H'’Hon William, who died In IRlft. was 
hurled there 
■ MiHoliite Bonutv 
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And man, and woman; and what still is 
dear 

Attracts to crush, repels to make thee 
wither. 

The soft sky smiles,— the low wind whis- 
pers near* 

'Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thithei, 

No more lei Life divide what Death can 
join together. 

That Light whose smile kindles the Uni- 
verse, 

That Beauty in which all things work and 
move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining 
Love 

Which through the web of being blindly 
wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and 
sea, 

Bums bnght or dim, as' each are mir- 
rors of 

The file for which all thirst, now beams 
on me. 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mor- 
tality. 

The bieath whose might I have mvoked in 
song 

Descends on me ; roy spint 's bark is diiven, 
Far from the i^ore, far from the trem- 
bling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest 
given; 

The massy earth and spher^ skies are 
nven! 

I am home darkly, fearfully, afar* 
Whilst, burning through the inmost veil 
of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal 
ore. 

From HELLAS 
iSSi 1822 

Life May Change, But It Mat Fly Not 

Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not , 

Truth be veiled, but still it bumeth ; 

Ijo\e repulsed,— but it retumeth! 

I 

Yet were life a charnel where 
Hope lay coffined with Despair; 

Yet were truth a sacred lie. 
lAnc were lust— 

1 according an 
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If Liberty 
Lent not life its sonl of lig^t, 

I® Hope its ins of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 

Love its power to give and bear. 

Worlds on Worlds Are Rolling Ever 

Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a nver 
Spaikling, burstmg, borne away. 

But th^ are still immortal 
Who, through birth ’s orient portal 
And death’s dark chasm huirymg to and 
fro, 

Clothe their unceasmg flight 
In the bnef dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as they go; 
New shapes they still may weave, 
New go^ new laws leceive, 

Bi ight or dim are they as tlie robes they 
last 

On Death’s bare nbs had cast. 

i*"* A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueior, came; 

Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame 
A mortal shape to him 
20 Was like Uie vapor dim 

Which the onent planet animates with 
light; 

Hell, Sin, and Slaveiy came, 

Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 

Nor proved, until their lord had taken 
flight; 

22 The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set 
While blazoned as on Heaven ’s immortal 
noon 

The cross leads generations on. 

Swift as the radiant shapes of slee]) 

20 From one whose dreams are Paradise, 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to 
weep, 

And Day peers forth with her blank 
qyes; 

So fleet, so f amt, so fair, 

The Powers of earth and air 
22 Fled from the folding-star^ of Bethle- 
hem: 

ApoUo, Pan, and Love, 

And even Olympian Jove 

<An evenlnff lUr which appears about folding 
time 


Grew weak, for killmg Truth had glared 
on them, 

Our hills and seas and streams, 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 

^0 Their waters turned to blood, their dew to 
tears. 

Wailed for the golden years. 

Darkness Has Dawned in the East 

Darkness has dawned in the east 
On the noon of time 
The death-birds descend to their feast 
From the hungry clime 
2 Ijet Freedom and Peace flee far 
To a sunnier strand, 

And follow Ijove’s folding-star 
To the Evenmg land ' 

The young moon has fed 
Her ei^usted horn 
With the sunset’s Are* 

The weak day is dead, 

But the night is not bom , 

And, like loveliness panting with wild de- 
sire 

^2 While it tieiubleh with feai and delight, 
liespeius flies fn>in awakening night, 
And pants lu its beauty and speed with 
light 

Fubt-flashing, soft, and biighl 
Thou beacon of level thou lamp of the 
free» 

Guide us far, far away, 

To climes where now veiled by the ardor 
of day 

Thou art hidden 

From waves on which weary Noon 
Faints m her summer swoon, 

22 Between kingless continents sinless as 
Eden, 

Around mountains and islands in- 
violably 

Pranked on the sapphire sea. 

Through the sunset of hope, 

Like the shapes of a dream, 

30 What Paradise islands of gloiy 
gleam ^ 

Beneath Heaven cope, 

Their shadows more clear float by— 
The sound of their oceans, the light of their 
sky, 

The music and fragrance tj^eir solitudes 
breathe 

22 Burst, like morning on dream, or like 
Heaven on death. 

Through the walls of our prison ; 
And Greece, which was dead, is 
arisen I 
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Thi World’s Gbiat Aob Begins Anew 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds^ outworn: 

B Heaven smiles, and faiths and empnes 
gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A bnghter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves seienei far, 

A new Peneus rolls hia fountains 
Against- the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a siinniei deep 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later pnze. 

Another Orpheus sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his natne shore 

Oh, wiite no more the tale of Troy, 

If eaith Death’s scroll must be! 

Nor mix with Laian lage the joy 
Which dawns upon the fiee 
Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Biddles of death Thebes nevei knew * 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendor of its prime , 

And lea>e, if nought so bnght may live, 

30 All earth can take or Heaven can give 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell,® than One who rose. 
Than many unsubdued 
35 Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
But votive tears and symbol floweis 


EVENING 

PONTE AL liABB, PISA 
IBtl 1824 

The sun is set; the swallows are asleep; 
The bats are flitting fast in the gray air , 

The slow soft toads out of damp comers 
creep, • 

And evening’s breath, wandering here 
and there 

5 Over the quivering surface of the stream, 

Wakes not one npple from its summer 
dream. 

There is no dew on the dry grass tonight, 
Nor damp within the shadow of the 
trees; 

The wind is intermitting, dry, and light , 
And in the inconstant motion of the 
bieeze 

The dust and straws are driven up and 
down, 

And whiiled about the pavement of the 
town 

Within the surface of the fleeting river 
The wrinkled image of the city lay, 

^5 Immovably unquiet, and forever 

It trembles, but it never fades away. 

Go to the [ ] 

You, being changed, will find it then as 
now 

The chasm in which the sun has sunk is 
shut 

3® By darkest bariiers of enormous cloud. 

Like mountain over mountain huddled— 
but 

Growing and mo% mg upwards in a 
crowd. 

And over it a space of watery blue. 

Winch the keen evening star lb shining 
through. 


Oh, cease! must hate and death return f 
Cease’ must men kill and dief 
Cease ’ dram not to its dregs the urn 
^0 Of bitter prophecy 

The world is weary of the past. 

Oh, might it die or rest at last I 


1 ffarmPDts 

■The Bpblnx proTOunded a riddle to the The- 
bana, and killed all pamera by who could not 
anWe It When the riddle waa Snally solved 
bv GCdlpna, the Bpblnx slew heraelf. Bee De 
Qulncejra The Spninr^n Riddle 
■The goda of Greece, Aala, and Egypt The 
**One who rose” la Chrlat . the "many nnaub- 
dned" are the objecta of the Idolatry of 
China, India, etc 


TO 

1821 1824 

One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 

One feeling too falsely di^ained 
For thee to disdain il; 

5 One hope is too like despair 
For prudence to smother, 
And pity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 

I can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 
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The worship tlie heart hfts above 
And the Heavens reject not,^ 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

IB The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow Y 


Violets for a maiden dead— 

Pansies^ let my flowers be, 

On the living gnve I bear, 

Scatter them without a tear— 

Let no friend, however dear. 

Waste one hope, one fear for me. 


ON KEATS 

WHO DESIREI) THAT ON HIS TOME 
SHOULD BE INSCRIBED— 

18S1 1822 

'^Here lieth One whose name was writ on 
water 

But, ere the bieath that could erase it 
blew. 

Death, m reinorhe for that fell slaughter,— 
Death, the imroortahsing winter, flew 
B Athwart the stream,— and time's print- 
less torrent grew 

A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 
Of Adonais^ 

«••••• 

TOMORROW 
18SX 1824 

Where art thou, belovM Tomorrow t 
When young and old, and strong and 
weak. 

Rich and pool, through joy and som»w. 
Thy sweet smiles we ever seek,— 

B Tn thy place— ah’ well-a-dav’ 

We And the thing we fled— Today 

REMEMBRANCE 
XSSi 1824 

Rwifter far than summer’s fliglit. 

Swifter far than youth ’s delight, 

Swifter far than happy night, 

Art thou come and gone 
B As the wood when leaves are shed, 

As the night when sleep is fled, 

As the heart when joy is dead, 

I am left lone, alone 

The swallow summer eomes again. 

The owlet niglit^ resumes hih leign. 

But the wild-swan youth is fain 
To fly with thee, false as thou 
My heart each day desires the morrow; 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow; 

^B Vainly would my winter borrow 
Sunny leaves from any bough. 


TO EDWARD WILLIAMS 
iSfi 1834 

The serpent is shut out from Paradise - 
The wounded deer*^ must seek the heib 
no more 

In which its heart-cure lies * 

The widowed dove must cease to 
haunt a bower 

B Like that from which its mate with feigned 
sighs 

Fled in the April houi. 

I too must seldom seek again 
Near happy friends a mitigated pain 

Of hatred I am pioud,— with scorn con- 
tent, 

Iiidiffeieiice, that once hurt me, now is 
grown 

Itself indifferent. 

But, not to speak of ]o\e, pity alone 
( 'an break a spirit already more than bent 
The miserable one 

Tunis the mind’s poison into food,— 
Its iiicdicme is tears,— its evil good 

Tlierefoie, if now I see you seldomer. 

Dear friends, dear fnendl know that 
I only fly 

Your looks, because they stir 
Griefs that should sleep, and hopes 
that cannot die : 

The very comfoit that they minister 
1 scarce can bear, yet I, 

So deeply is the arrow gone, 

Should quickly pensh if it were withdrawn. 

2B When 1 lotuni to my cold home, you ask 
Why I am not as I have e\ er been. 

You spoil me for the task 
Of acting a forced part in life’s dull 
scene. 

Of weanng on my brow the idle mask 
Of author, great or mean, 

III the world’s carnival I sought 
Peace thus, and but in you I found it not. 


Lilies for a bridal bed, 
Roses for a matron ’s bead, 

^The dim, unninnj nlffht 


1 The My li a lyinbol of pnrltv . the roue, of 
conitADcr ; the violet of modesty , the pansi , 
of tbought, or remembrance See Sbellev'H 
4dofia<Ji. 83 (p. 784). 

> Rbelley had been named *'The Snake*' by Byron 
■ See Shelley's JfpliMyoMdIoa, 272 If (p 723). 
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Fall half an hour, today, 1 tned my lot 
With various flowers, and every one 
still said, 

** **Shc loves me— loves me not ” 

And if this meant a vision long since 
fled- 

If it meant fortune, fame, or peace of 
thought— 

If it meant,— but I diead 
To speak vdiat you may know too 
well: 

Still there was truth in the sad oracle. 

The crane o’er seas and foiesls seeks her 
home,^ 

No bird so wild but has its quiet nest, 
Wlieii it no more would roam, 

The sleepless billows on the ocean’s 
breast 

Break like a bursting heait, and die in 
foam, 

And thus at length And rest 
Doubtless there is a place of peace 
Where fit?/ weak heart and all its throbs 
will cease 

I asked hei, yesterday, if she belie\ed 
That 1 had resolution. One wh<i 
had 

Would ne’er have thus relicAotl 
His heart with words,— but what bis 
judgment bade 

Would do, and leave the scomei nnie- 
licved. 

These verses are too sad 
To send to you, but that T know, 
ITajipy yourself, you feel another’s woe 

MUSIC! * 

18U 1824 

1 pant for the music which is di\ me, 

My heart in its thirst is a dviiig flowei , 
Pour forth the sound bke enchanted 
wine. 

Loosen the notes in a siKer showei , 

B Like a herbloss plain for the gentle rain, 

1 gasp, I faint, till they wake agam 
Let me diink of the spirit of that sweet 
sound, 

More, oh moie,— I am thirsting yet , 

Tt loosens the serpent which caiv has 
bound 

'B Upon iny heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through everj^ 
vein, 

Pnssc*- into niy heart and brain 
iRopaiiel1ov*Biirfl«tor.2S0-84 (p 6.19) 


As the scent of a violet withered up, 
Which grew by the brmk of a silver 
lake, 

^B When the hot noon has dramed its dewy 
cup. 

And mist there was none its thiisi to 
slake— 

And the violet lay dead while the odor flew 

On the wings of the wmd o’er the wuteis 
blue— 

As one who dnuks from a charmM cup 
Of foaming, and sparkling, and nmr- 
luunng wine, 

Whom, a mighty Enchantiess filling up, 
invites to ln\p with her kiss dnine 


LINES 

iSSS 1824 

When the lamp is shattered, 

The light m the dust lies dead , 

When the cloud is scattered, 

Tlic rainbow’s glory is shed ; 

When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are lemember^ not; 

When the lips have spoken, , 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendor 
IB Sunup not the lamp aud the lute, 

The heart ’s echoes lendei 
No song when the spiiit is mule *— 

No song but sad dirges, 

^ Like the wind through a ruined cell, 

Or the mournful surges 
Thai ring the dead seaman ’s knell 

When hearts ha^e once iiimgled, 

LQ\e first leaves the well-built nest , 

The weak one is singled 
-B To endiiie what it once possessed 
0 Love^ who beuailest 
The frailty of nil things hei*e. 

Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, aud your biei • 

*B Its passions will lock thee. 

As the storms rock the ravens on high; 

Blight reason will mock thee. 

Like the sun from a wintiy sky 
Prom thy nest every rafter' 

BB Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Tjeave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
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WITH A GUITAB: TO JANBl 
i8U 1882 

Ariel to Miranda*— Take 
This slave of Music, for the sake 
Of him who 18 the slave of thee, 

And teach' it all the harmony 
B In which thou eanst, and only thou, 

Make the delighted spirit glow, 

Till joy denies itself agam. 

And, too intense, is turned to pain ; 

For by pei mission and command 
18 Of thine own Prmce Ferdinand 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken; 

Your guaidian spint, Ariel, who. 

Prom life to life, must still pursue 
Your happiness,— for thus alone 
(''ail Ariel ever find his own. 

Fiom Prospeio’s enchanted cell. 

As the mighty verses tell. 

To the thione of Naples, he 
28 Lit you o’er the tiaekless sea, 

Flittmg on, your piow before. 

Like a living meteor. 

AVben you die, the silent Moon, 

In her interlunar* swoon, 

25 Is not saddei in her cell 
Than deserted Anel. 

When you live again on earth. 

Like an unseen star of birth, 

Ai lel guides you o’er the sea 
30 Of life fiom your nativity. 

Many changes have been run 
Since Fcidinaiid and you begun 
Your course of love, and Anel still 
Has tracked your steps, and served your 
will; 

35 Now, in humbler, happier lot. 

This is all remembered not; 

And now, alas! the poor spnte is 
Imprisoned, for some fault of his. 

In a body l^e a grave. 

^8 From* you he only dares to crave. 

For his service and his sorrow, 

A smile today, a song tomorrow. 

The artist who this idol wrought 
To echo all harmonious thought, 

^5 Felled a tree, while on the steep 

The woods were in their winter sleep. 
Rocked in that repose divine 
On the wind-swept Apennine; 

And dreaming, some of autumn past, 

50 And some of spnng approaching fast, 

> Jane Williams, the wife of Edward Williams 
Both were warm friends of the ShelleTs 
*That is, In the Interval between the old moon 
and the new. 


And some of April buds and ahowera^ 

And some of songs in July bowers. 

And all of love; and so this tree— 

Oh, that such our death may be!— 

55 l)i^ in sleep, and felt no pam. 

To live in happier form again * 

From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest 
star, 

The artist wrought this loved guitar, 

And taught it justly to reply, 

88 To all who question skilfully. 

In language gentle as thine own , 
Whispering in enamored tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells. 

And summer winds m sylvan cells ; 

85 For it had learned all harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the monntams. 

And the many-voicM fountains; 

The cleai'est echoes oi tlie hills, 

^8 The softest notes of falling rills. 

The melodies of buds and bees. 

The nnmmiring of summer seas, 

And pattenng rain, and breathing dew. 
And airs of evening, and it knew 
^5 That seldom-heard mystcnoiis sound, 
Which, driven on its diuinal loiind, 

As it floats through boundless day. 

Our world enkindles on its way — 

All this it knows but will not tell 
88 To those who cannot question well 
The Spirit that inhabits it; 

It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions; and no more 
Is heard than has been felt before, 

85 By those who tempt it to betray 
These secrets of an elder day * 

But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill. 

It keeps its highest, holiest tone 
80 For our belov^ Jane alone. 


TO JANEi 
1822 1882-89 

The keen stais were twinkling. 

And the fair moon was rising among them. 
Dear Jane! 

The guitar was tinklmg, 

5 But the notes were not sweet till you sung 
them 
Again. 

As the moon ’s soft splendor 
O’er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 


* See previous poem and n. 1. 
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So your voice most tender 
To the strings without soul had then given 
Its own. 

The stars will awaken, 

Though the moon sleep a full hour later, 
Tonight; 

No leaf wdl be hhaken 
Whilst the dewb of your melody scat ter 
Delight 

Though the sound overpowers, 

^ Sing agam, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 

Where music and moonhght and feeling 
Are one. 


From CHARLES THE FIRST 
18tM 1824 

A Widow Bird Sate Mourning for Her 
Love 

A widow bird sate inonming for liei lo^e 
Upon a wintry bough, 

The frozen wmd ciept on abo\e, 

The freezmg stream below. 

^ There was no leaf ufmii (lie iotest baie. 
No flowei upon the ground. 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 

A DIRGE 
iSSf 1824 

Bough wind, that moanest loud 
Gnef too sad for song, 

Wild wmd, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

B Sad storm, whose tears are Vain, 

Bare woods, whose branches strain, 

Deep caves and drearv main,— 

Wail, for the world ’s wrong ! 

LINES 

1888 1802 

We meet not as we parted. 

We feel more than all may see , 

My bosom is heavy-hearted, 

And thine full of doubt for me — 

R One moment has bound the free 

That moment is gone forever. 

Like lightning that flashed and died, 
Lilfft a snowflake upon the river. 


Like a sunbeam upon the tide. 

Which the dark shadows hide ' 

That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pam , 

The cup of its joy was mingled— 

Delusion too sweet though vain^ 

Too sweet to be mine again 

Sweet lips, coi^d my heart have hidden 
That its life was cruised by you, 

Ye would not have then forbidden 
The death which a heart so true 
20 Sought m your briny dew. 

• *•••• 

Methinks too little cost 

For a moment so found, so lost ! 

THE ISLE 
1888 1824 

There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and Molet, 

Like mosaic, paven ; 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 
0 Which the summer’s breath enweaves, 
AVheie nor sun nor showers nor breeze 
Pierce (he pines and tallest trees. 

Each a gem engiaven,— 

Gilt by many an azure wave 
^0 With which the clouds and mountains pave 
A lake’s blue chasm 


From A DEFENSE OF POETRY 
1881 1840 

Accordmg to one mode of regarding those 
two classes of mental action which are called 
reason and imagination, the former may be 
considered as mind contemplatmg the rela- 
8 tions borne by one thought to another, how- 
ever produced, and the Utter as mmd actmg 
upon those thoughts so as to color them with 
Its own light, and composing from them, as 
from elements, other thoughts, each contain- 
10 mg within itself the prmciple of its own 
integnty. The one is the to mnuv, or the 
prmciple of i^nthesis, and has for its object 
those forms which are common to universal 
nature and existence itself, the other is the 
18 TO Xoyi{civ, or pnnciple of analysis, and its 
action regards ^e relations of things simply 
as relations, considering thoughts not in 
their mtegral unity, but as the algebraical 
representations which conduct to certain 

1 See Buros’e Tam 0*Bha%Ur, 00-66 (p. 190). 
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general lesnltB. Reason is the enmneration ciety resultSi begin to develop themsolves 
of quantities already known; imagination is from the moment that two human hemgs 
the perception of the value of those quanti- co-ezist; the future is contamed within the 
ties, both separately and as a whole Reason present as the plant within the seed ; and 
respects the differences, and imagination the 5 equality, diversity, unity, contrast, mutual 
sinulitudes of things. Reason is to imagina- dependence, become the principles alone car 
tion as the instrument to the agent, as the pable of affording the motives accordmg to 
body to the spint, as the shadow to the sub- which the will of a social bemg is determined 
stance. to action, inasmuch as he is social ; and con- 

Poetiy, in a general sense, may be defined 10 stitule pleasure in sensation, virtue in senti- 
to be ^Hhe expression of {ho ima^ation”; meiit, beauty in art, truth in reasoning, and 
and poetiy is connate with the origin of man. love m the intercourse of kind. Hence men, 
Man is an mstruinent over which a seiics of even m the infancy of society, observe a cer- 
extemal and internal impressions are driven, tarn order in their words and actions, dis- 
like the alternations of an e\er-changing 10 tinct from that of the objects and the im- 
wind over an ^olian lyre, which move it by pressions represented by them, all expression 
their motion to ever-changing melody. But being subject to the laws of that from which 
there is a principle within the human being, it proceeds. But let us dismiss those inr re 
and peHiaps within all septient beings, general considerations which might invnhe 
which acts otherwise than in a lyre, and pro- » an inquiry into the principles of society it- 
duces not melody alone, but harmony, by an self, and restrict our view to the manner in 
internal adjustment of the sounds and mo- which the imagination is expressed upon its 
tions thus excited to the impressions winch forms. 

excite them. It is as if the lyre could ac- In the youth of the world, men dance and 
commodate its chords to the motions of that K sing and imitate natural objects, observing 
which strikes them, in a determined propor- in these actions, as in all otliers, a certain 
tion of sound , even as the musician can ac- rhythm or order. And, although all men 

commodate his voice to the sound of the lyre observe a similar, they obsen^e not the same 

A child at play by itself will express its dc- order in tlie motions of the dance, in the 
light by its voice and motions; and every 80 melody of the song, in the combinations of 
inflection of tone and eveiy gesture will bear language, in the senes of their imitations of 
exact relation to a corresponding antitype in natural objects. For there is a certain order 
the pleasurable impressions which awaked or rhythm belonging to eadi of these classes 

it; it will be the reflected image of that of mimetic representation, from which the 

impression ; and as the lyre trembles and 85 bearer and the spectator receive an intenser 
sounds after the wind has died away, so the and purer pleasure tiian from any other, the 
child seeks, prolonging in its voice and sense of an approximation to this order has 

motions, the duration of the effect, to prolong been called taste h> modern writers. Every 

also a consciousness of the cause. In relation man, in the infancy of art, observes an order 
to the objects which delight a child, these which approximates moie or less closely to 
expressions are what poetiy is to hi^er that from which this highest delight results; 
objects. The savage (for the savage is to but the diversity is not sutflciently marked as 
ages what the child is to years) expresses that its gradations should be sensible, except 
the emotions produced in him by suirouiid- in those instances where the predominance 
ing objects in a similar manner; and Ian- 45 of this facnlty of appniximation to the hcan- 
goage and gesture, together with plastic or tiful (for so we may be permitted to name 
pictorial imitation, become the image, of the the relation between this highest pleasure 

combined effect of those objects and Ins and its cause) is very great. Those in whom 

apprehension of them. Man in society, with it exists to excess are poets, in the most nni- 
all his passions and his pleasures, next be- 50 versal sense of the woid; and the pleasure 
comes the object of the passions and pleas- resulting from tlie manner in which they 
ures of man ; an additional class of emotions express the influence of society or nature 
produces an augmented treasure of expres- upon their own minds, communicates itself 
sion ; and language, gesture, and the imita- to others, and gathers a sort of reduplication 
tive arts become at onoe the representation 65 from the community. Their language is 
and the medinm, the pencil and the picture, vitally metaphorical ; that is, it marks the 
the chisel and the statue, the diord and the before unapprehended relations of thinfi^ 
harmony. The social symTiathieB, or those and perpetuates their apprehension, until 
laws fr^ whidi, as from its elements, so- words, which represent them, h^me, 
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Uirou^^h time, signs for portions or clasbcs 
of thought instead of pictures of nit^ial 
thoughts, and then, if no new poets sliould 
arise to create afre^ the associations which 
have been thus disorganized, language will 6 
be dead to all the nobler puriioses of human 
inteioourse These similitudes or relations 
are finely said by Lord Bacon to be ^'tlie 
same footsteps of nature impiessed upon 
the vaiious subjects of the world” and io 
he considers the faculty which perceives 
them as the storehouse of axioms common 
to all knowledge. In the infancy of society 
every authui is necessarily a poet, bei^ause 
language itself is poetry ; and to be a poet is U 
to apprehend the true and the beautiful, m 
a wold, the good which exists in the relation 
Kiibsistmg, first between existoiice and pei- 
eeption, and secondly between peiception 
and expression. Every original language 
near to its source is m itself the chaos of a 
cyclic poem,® the copiousness of levicog- 
laphy and the distmctions of grammar ate 
the works of a later age, and are merely the 
catalogue and the forms of the creations of n 
poetry. 

But poets, or those who imagme and ex- 
press this indestructible order, are not only 
the autliois of language and of music, of the 
dance, and architecture, and statuaiy, and 80 
])aintiiig: they are tlie insiitutors of laws, 
and the founders of cimI society, and tlie 
inventors of the arts of life, and the teachers 
who draw into a certain propinquity with 
the beautiful and the true tliat pa^al ap- 85 
prehension of the agenaes of the invisible 
world which is called religion. Hence all 
origmal religions are allegoncal, or suscep- 
tible of allegoiy, and, like Janus, have a 
double face of false and true Poets, accord- 40 
mg to the circumstances of the age and 
nation m which they appeared, were called, 
m the earlier epochs of the world, legislators 
or prophets; a poet essentially comprises 
and unites both these characters. For he not 45 
only beholds intensely tlie present as it is, 
and discovers those laws accordmg to which 
present things ought to be ordei^, but he 
beholds the future m the present, and liis 
thoughts are the germs of the flower and the 00 
fruit of latest time Not that I assert poets 
to be prophets in the gross sense of the woi d, 
or that they can foretell the form as surely 
as they foreknow the spint of events; such 
is the pretence of superstition, which would 86 
make poetry an attribute of prophecy. 


Augment SoUnt, cap. 1, Mb lli** — Shelley. 
Beo Tne Advanoement of Learning, 2, R, ^ 

■ A poem relating to an epic cycle. 


lather than prophecy an attribute of poetry. 
A poet participates in the eternal, the infi- 
nite, and the one, as far as relates to his 
conceptions, time and place and number are 
not. The grammabcal foims which express 
the moods of bme, and tlie difference of per- 
sons, and the distiiiciion of place, are con- 
veitible with I'espect to tlie highest poetry 
without injuring it as poetiy, and the chor- 
uses of .(lilschylus, and the Book of Job, and 
Dante’s Paradise, would afford, more than 
any other writings, examples of this fact, if 
the limits of tins essay did not forbid cita- 
tion, The Cl cations of music, sculpture, 
and painting are ilhislrabons still more de- 
cisive. 

Language, color, form, and leligioiis and 
ci\il habits of action, are all the nisti umeiits 
and matei lals oi poetiy , they may be called 
poetiy by tliat flguie of speech which eon- 
hiders the effect as a synonym of the cause. 
But poetry in a more restiicted sense ex- 
presses those anangements of language, and 
especially metiical language, which are cre- 
ated by that imperial faculty whose tin one 
IS curtained within the invisible nature of 
man. And this springs from the nature 
Itself of language, which is a moie direct 
representation of the actions and passions 
of our mtemal being, and is susceptible of 
more \anoiis and delicate conibuiabcAiB, 
than color, form, or motion, and is more 
plastic and obedient to the control ot that 
faculty of which it is the cieation. For lan- 
guage IS arbitianl> produced by the imagi- 
nation, and has relation to thoughts alone; 
but all other niatenals, mstnimeuts, and 
conditions of art have relations among each 
other, which limit and interpose between 
conception and expression The former is as 
a mirror which reflects, the latter as a cloud 
which enfeebles, the li{^t of which both are 
mediums of communication Hence the 
fame of sculptors, pamteis, and musicians, 
although the intnnsic poweis of the great 
masters of these ails ina\ yield m no degree 
to that of those who have employed lan- 
guage as the hieroglyphic ot their thoughts, 
has never equalled that of poets m the re- 
sti leted sense of tlie term , as two perform- 
ers of equal skill will produce unequal ef- 
fects fioni a guitai and a harp. The fame 
of legislators and founders of religions, so 
long as their institutions last, alone seem to 
ex(^ that of poets in the restricted sense ; 
but it can scarcely be a question, whether, 
if we deduct the celebrity which their flat- 
tery of the gross opmions of the vulgar 
usually conciliates, together with that which 
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belonged to them in their higher character 
of po^ any excess will remain. 

We have thus circumscribed the word 
within the limits of that art which 
IB the most familiar and the most perfect s 
expression of the faculty itself. It is neces- 
sary, however, to make the circle still nar- 
rower, and to determine the distinction be- 
tween measured and unmeasured language; 
for the popular division into prose and lO 
verse is inadmissible in accurate philosophy 

Sounds as well as thoughts have relation 
both between each other and towards that 
which th^ represent, and a perception of 
the order of those relations has always been is 
found connected with a perception of the 
order of the relations of thoughts. Hence 
the language of poets has ever affected a 
sort of uniform and harmonious recurrence 
of sound, without which it were not poetry, ss 
and which is scarcely less indispensable to 
the communication of its influence than the 
words themselves without reference to that 
peculiar order. Hence the vanity of tran«(- 
lation ; it were as wise to east a violet into 
a crucible that you might discover the formal 
principles of its color and odor, as to seek 
to transfuse from one language into another 
the creations of a poet. The plant must 
spring again from its seed, or it will bear no so 
flower— and this is the burthen of the curse 
of Babel.^ 

An observation of the regular mode of 
the recurrence of harmony in the language 
of poetical minds, together with its relation ss 
to music, product metre, or a certain sys- 
tem of traditional forms of harmony and 
language Yet it is by no means emntial 
that a poet should accommodate his lan- 
guage to this traditional form, so that the 40 
harmony, which is its spirit, be observed 
The practice is indeed convenient and 
popular, and to be preferred especially in 
such composition as includes much action; 
but every great poet must inevitably inno- 45 
vate upon the example of his predecessors 
in the exact structure of his peculiar versi- 
fication. The distinction between poets and 
prose writers is a vulgar error. The distinc- 
tion between philosophers and poets has >0 
been anticipate. Plato was essentially a 
poet— the truth and splendor of his imagery, 
and the melody of his language, are the most 
intense that it is possible to conceive. He 
rejected the harmony of the epic, dramatic, u 
and lyrical forms, beause he sou^t to kin- 
dle a harmony in thoughts divested of diape 
and action, and he foiebore to invent any 
> Bee Oenetii, 11 *6-9. 


regular plan of rhythm which would include, 
under determinate forms, the varied pauses 
of hiB style. Cicero sought to imitate the 
cadence of his periods, but with little suc- 
cess. Lord Bacon was a poet.^ His lan- 
guage has a sweet and majestic rhythm 
which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philoso- 
phy satisfies the intellect; it is a strain which 
distends and then bursts the circumference 
of the reader’s mmd, and pours itself forth 
together with it into the universal element 
with which it has perpetual sympathy. All 
the authors of revolutions in opinion are 
not only necessanly poets as th^ are in- 
ventors, nor even as their words unveil the 
permanent analogy of things by images 
which participate m the life of truth , but 
as their periods are harmonious and rhyth- 
mical, and contain in themselves the elements 
of verse, being the echo of the eternal 
music. Nor are those supreme poets, who 
have employed traditional forms of ihythm 
on account of the form and action of their 
subjects, less capable of perceiving and 
teacUng the truth of things, than those 
who have omitted that form. Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Milton (to confine ourselves to 
modem wnters) are philosophers of the very 
loftiest power 

A poem is the vciy image of life expressed 
in its eternal truth. There is this difference 
between a story and a poem, that a story is 
a catalogue of detach^ facts, which have 
no other connection than time, place, cir- 
cumstance, cause, and effect , the other is the 
creation of actions according to the un- 
chan^able forms of human nature, as exist- 
ing in the mind of the creator, which is 
itself the image of all other minds. The one 
is partial, and applies only to a definite 
penod of time, and a certain combination 
of events which can never again recur; the 
other is universal, and contains within itself 
the germ of a relation to whatever motives 
or actions have place in the possible varie- 
ties of human nature. Time, which destroys 
the beauty and the use of the story of par- 
ticular facts, stripped of the poetry which 
should invest them, augments that of poetry, 
and forever develops new and wonderful 
applications of the eternal truth which it 
contains. Hence epitomes have been called 
the moths of just history;* they eat out the 
poetry of it. A story of particular facts is 


3 “Bee the Pilum Labyrintti, and the Etmip on 
Death, particularly — Rbelley. 

>Hee Bacon'a De Auffmentte filoientiantm, 2, 6; 
and The Advanorment of LeorMno, 2, 2. 4 
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as a mirror which obscures and distorts that 
which should be beautiful ; poetry is a mir- 
ror which makes beautiful that which is 
distorted. 

The parts of a composition may be poet- s 
ical, without the composition as a whole 
bemg a poem. A smgle sentence may be 
considered as a whole, though it may be 
found m the midst of a senes of unassimi- 
lated portions; a smgle word even may be is 
a spark of inextinguishable thought. And 
thus all the great historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Livy, were poets; and although 
the plan of these wnters, especially that of 
Livy, restrained them from developing this is 
faculty in its highest degree, they made 
copious and ample amends for their subjec- 
tion, by filling all the interstices of their 
subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and ss 
who are poets, let us proceed to estimate its 
effects upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure * 
all spints on which it falls open themselves 
to receive the wisdom which is mingled with K 
its delight In the infancy of the world, 
neither poets themselves nor their auditors 
are fully aware of tlie excellency of poetry, 
for it acts m a divine and unapprehend^ 
manner, beyond and above consciousness, W 
and it IS reserved for future generations to 
contemplate and measure the mighty cause 
and effect m all the strength and splendor 
of their union. Even in modem times, no 
living poet ever arrived at the fulness of his » 
fame; the jury which sits in judgment upon 
a poet, belongring as be does to all time, must 
be composed of his peers; it must be im- 
panelled by Time from the selectest of the 
wise of many generations A poet is a 41^ 
niglitmgale, who sits in darkness and sings 
to cheer its own solitude with sweet sounds, 
his auditors are as men entranced by the 
melody of an unseen musician, who feel that 
they are moved and softened, yet know not 4B 
whence or why. The poems of Homer and 
his contemporaries were the delight of in- 
fant Greece; they were the elements of that 
social system which is the column upon 
which all succeeding civilixation has repo^ m 
Homer embodied the ideal perfection of his 
age in human character; nor can we doubt 
that those who read his verses were awak- 
ened to an ambition of becoming like to 
Achilles, Hector, and Ulysses; the tmth and 0 
beauty of friendship, patriotism, and per- 
severing devotion to an object, were unveiled 
to their depths in these immortal creations; 
the sentiments of the auditors must have 


been lefined and enlarged by a sympathy 
with such great and lovely impersonations, 
until from admirmg they imitated, and from 
imitation they identified themselves with the 
objects of their admiration Nor let it be 
objected that these characters are remote 
from moral perfection, and that they are 
no means to be considered as edifyihg 
patterns for general imitation. Every epoch, 
under names more or less specious, has dei- 
fied its peculiar errors; Revenge is ^e naked 
idol of the worship of a semi-barbarous age; 
and Self-Deceit is the veiled image of un- 
known evil, before which luxury and satiety 
lie prostrate. But a poet considers the vices 
of his contemporaries as the temporary dress 
m which his creations must be array^, and 
which cover without concealing the eternal 
proportions of their beauty An epic or 
dramatic personage is understood to wear 
them around his soul, as he may the ancient 
armor or modem uniform around his body, 
whilst it is easy to conceive a dress more 
graceful than either The beauty of the in- 
ternal nature can not be so far concealed by 
its accidental vesture, but that the spirit of 
its form shall communicate itself to the very 
disguise, and indicate the shape it hides from 
the manner in which it is worn. A majestic 
form and graceful motions will express 
themselves througii the most barbarous and 
tasteless costume. Few poets of the highest 
class have chosen to exhibit the beauty of 
their conceptions in its naked truth and 
splendor; and it is doubtful whether the 
alloy of costume, habit, etc be not necessaiy 
to temper this planetaiy music^ foi mortal 
ears. 

The whole objection, however, of the im- 
mortality of poetry rests upon a misconcep- 
tion of the mannei in which poetiy acts to 
jiroduce the moral improvement of man. 
Ethical science arranges the elements which 
poetry has creatad, and propounds schemes 
and proposes examples of civil and domestic 
life; nor is it for want of admirable doc- 
tnnes that men hate, and despise, and cen- 
sure, and deceive, and subjugate one another 
But poetry acts in another and diviner man- 
ner It awakens and enlarges the mind 
itself by rendenng it the receptacle of a 
thousand unapprehended combinations of 
thought Poet^ lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world, and makes fa- 
miliar objects be as if they were not famil- 
iar; it reproduces all that it represents, and 

^ A reference to the belief of the ancients that the 
movement of the celentlal spheres produced 
music too ethereal for human ears. 
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the impersonations clothed in its Elysian 
liffht stand thenceforward in the minds of 
those who have once contemplated them, as 
memorials of that gentle and exalted con- 
tent which extends itself over all thoughts 
and actions with which it co-exists. ^Hie 
great secret of morals is love; or a going 
oift of our own nature, and an identification 
of ourselves with the l^autifnl which exists 
in thought, action, or person, not our own. 
A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively; he must put 
himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his spe- 
cies must become his own. The great instru- 
ment of moral good is the imagination ; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting 
upon the cause. Poetry enlarges the circum- 
ference of Ihe imagination by replenisiimg 
it with thoughts of ever new delight, which 
have the power of atti acting and assimilat- 
ing to them own nature all other thoughts, 
and which form new intervals and inter- 
stices whose void forever craves fresh food. 
Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the 
organ of the moral nature of man, in Uie 
same manner as exercise strengthens a limb. 
A poet therefore would do ill to embody his 
own conceptions of right and wrong, winch 
are usually those of his place and time, in 
his poetical creations, which participate in 
neither. By this assumption of the inferior 
office of interpreting the effect, in which 
perhaps aher all he might acquit himself 
but imp^eetly, he would resign a glory in 
the participation of the cause. There was 
little danger that Homer, or any of the eter- 
nal poets, should have so far misunderstood 
themselves as to have abdicated thw throne 
of their widest dominion. Those in whom 
the poetical faculty, though great, Is less 
intense, as Enripides, Lucan, Tasso, 8pm- 
ser, have frequently affected a moral aim, 
and the effect of their poetry is diminished 
in exact proportion to the degree in which 
they compel us to advert to this purpose. 

■ ••••• 

The functions of the poetical faculty are 
two-fold: by one it creates new materials 
of knowledge, and power, and pleasure; by 
the other it engenders in the mind a desire 
to reproduce and arrange them according to 
a certain ihythm and order which may be 
called the beautiful and the good. The cul- 
tivation of poetry is never more to be de- 
sired than at periods when, from an excess 
of the selffsb and calculating principle, the 


aceumnlation of the materials of external 
life exceed the quantity of the power of 
assimilatmg them to the internal laws of 
human nature. The body has tlicn become 
5 too unwieldy for that which animates it. 

Poetry is indeed somethmg divme It is 
at once the centre and circumference of 
knowledge; it is that which comprehends all 
science, and that to which all science must 
IS be referred. It is at the same time the root 
and blossom of all other systems of thought ; 
it u that from which all spring, and that 
which adorns all ; and that which, if blight- 
ed, denies the fruit and the seed, and with- 
IB holds from the barren world the nourish- 
ment and the snceession of the scions of the 
tree of life. It is the perfect and consum- 
mate surface and bloom of all things; it is 
as the odor and the color of the rose to the 
V texture of the elements which compose it, 
as the form and splendor of unfaded beauty 
to ihe secrets of anatomy and corruption. 
What were virtue, love, patriotism, friend- 
ship; what were the scenery of this beauti- 
S ful universe which we inhabit; what were 
onr eonsolations on this side of the grave, 
mid what were our aspirations beyond it,— 
if poetry did not ascend to bring light and 
fire from those eternal regions where the 
80 owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not 
ever soart Poetry is not like reasoning, a 
power to be exerted according to the deter- 
mination of the will. A man cannot say, 
will oompose poetry.” The greatest poet 
as even cannot say it ; for the mind in creation 
IS as a fading c<^l, which some invisible 
influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens 
to tranintory brightness; this power arises 
from within, like the color of a flower which 

40 fades and changes as it is developed, and the 
conscious portions of our nature are un- 
prophetie either of its approach or its depar- 
ture. Could this influence be durable in its 
original purity and force, it is impossible to 

41 prediet the p^eatness of the results; but 
when composition begins, inspiration is al- 
ready on the decline, and the most glorious 
poetry tliat has ever been communicated to 
the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 

iS original conceptions of the poet. T appeal 
to the p^atest poets of the present day 
iriietfaer it is not an error to assert that the 
finest passages of poetry are produced bv 
labor and study. The toil and the delay 
K recommended by critics can be justly inter- 
preted to mean no more than a careful 
obfiMBimtion of the inspired moments, and an 
artificial connection of the spaces between 
their suggestions the intertexture of eon- 
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ventional expressions— a necessity ouly im- 
posed by the limitedness of tlie poetical 
faculty itself; for Milton conceived the 
Paradise Lost as a whole before he executed 
it in portions. We have his own authority 
also for the imibe havinj^ '' dictated to liini 
the ^'unpremeditated son^.”^ And let this 
be an answer to those who would alle^ the 
fifty-six various readmgs of the first line of 
the Qrlando Furwso, Compositions so pro- 
duced are to poetry what mosaic is to paint- 
ing. The instinct and mtuition of the poet> 
ical faculty is still more observable in the 
plastic and pictorial arts * a great statue or 
picture grows under the power of the artist 
as a child in the mother’s womb; and the 
very mind which directs the hands in forma- 
tion, 18 incapable of accounting to itself f< r 
the origin, the gradations, or the media of 
the process. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happi- 
est moments of the happiest and best minds 
We aie aware of evanescent visitations of 
thought and feeling, sometimes associated 
with place or person, sometimes regarding 
our own mind alone, and always arising un- 
foreseen and departing unbidden, but elevat- 
ing and delightful beyond all expression ; so 
that even in the desire and the regret the^y 
leave, there cannot but be pleasure, partici- 
pating as it does in the nature of its object. 
It is, as it were, the interpenetration of a 
diviner nature through our own; but its 
footsteps are like those of a wind over the 
sea, which the morning calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only, as on the wrmkled 
sand which paves it. These and correspond- 
ing conditions of being aic expeneuced prin- 
cipally by those of the most delicate sensi- 
bility and the most enlarged imagination, 
and the state of mind produced by them is 
at war with every base desire. The enthu- 
siasm of virtue, love, patriotism, and friend- 
ship is essentially linked with such emotions , 
and whilst they last, self appears as what it 
is, an atom to a univeiw. Poets are not only 
subject to these experiences as spiiits of the 
most refined organization, but they ran color 
all that tbev combine with the evanesconf 
hues of this ethereal world; a word, a trait 
in the representation of a scene or a passion 
will touch the enchanted choi-d, and re- 
animate, in those who have ever experienced 
these emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the 
buried image of the past. Poetry thus makes 
immortal all that is best and most beautiful 
in the world; it arrests the vanidiing appa- 

^PartiMs Jjost, 9, 21-24. See also Shelley’s To 

a Skyiarkt 5 (p. 704). 


ntions which haunt the iiiterlunatioiis’ of 
life, and veiling them or m language or iii 
ioini, sendb them foitli among mankind, 
beanng sweet news of kindred joy to those 
6 with whom their sisters abide— abide, be- 
cause theie 16 no portal of expression from 
the caienis of the spiiil which they inhabit 
into the universe of things. Poetry redeems 
from decay the visitations of the divinity in 
10 man 

Poeliy turns all tilings to lo^ehne8S, it 
exalts the beauty of that which is most 
beautiful, and it adds beauty to that which 
IS most deformed , it marnes exultation and 
15 horror, ^ef and pleasure, eternity and 
change; it subdues to union under its light 
yoke all irreconcilable things. It trans- 
mutes all that it touches, and every form 
moving within the radiance of its presence 
20 is changed by wondrous sympathy to an 
incarnation of the spirit which it breathra; 
its secret alchemy turns to potable^ gold the 
p<ii8onou8 waters which flow fioin death 
through life; it strips the veil of familiarity 
so from the world, and lays bare the naked and 
sleepmg beauty which is the spirit of its 
forms. 

All things exist as th^ are perceived * at 
least in relation to the percipient. 

so 

The mind Ih IN own place and In Itself 

Con make a lleaven of Hell, a HeU of Heaven.* 

But poetry defeats the curse which binds ns 
to be subjected to the accident of surroimd- 
25 ing unpressions. And whethei it spreads its 
own figured cm tain, oi withdraws life’s 
dark veil from befoiv the scene of things, 
it equally creates for ns a being within our 
bcing.^ It makes ns the inhabitant of a world 
40 to which the faiinliar uoild is a chaos It 
leproduces the common ninvei’se of which 
we 81 e poitinns and percipients, and it 
purges from our inward sight the film of 
familiarity which obscures from ns the won- 
45 der of onr being Tt compels ns to feel that 
which we perceive, and 1 t) imagine that 
which we know Tt ci cates anew the uni- 
verse, after it has been annihilated in onr 
minds by the recurrence of impressions 
50 blunted bv reiteration. Tt justifies the 
bold and true words of Tasso* Non mentn 
name di rreatoic, se non Tddto ed i1 
Pocta ♦ 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the 

55 

* dark periods (llterany. the interval between the 

old moon and the new) 

* suitable for drinkimc 
» raradiae Lost. 1, 

* None merits the name of creator, except Ood and 

the poet 
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highest wisdom, pleasure, virtue, and glory, 

BO he ought personally to be the happiest, 
the best, the wisest, and the most illustrious 
of men. As to his glory, let time be chal- 
lenged to declare whetlier the fame of any fi 
other mstitutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet Thai he is tlie wisest, tlie 
happiest, and the bcM^t, inasniuch as he is a 
poet, is equally incontroveitible; the great- 
est poets have been men of the most siHitless lo 
virtue, of the most eoiiRuminate prudence, 
and, if we would look into the intenor of 
their lives, the most foi tuiiate of men ; and 
the exceptions, as they regard those who 
poHsessecl the poetic faculty in a high yet is 
infenor degree, will be found on considerar 
tion to confirm rather than destroy the rule. 

Let ub for a moment stoop to the arbitration 
of popular breath, and usurping and unit- 
mg in our own persons the incompatible so 
characteis of accuser, witness, judge, and 
executioner, let us decide without trial, testi- 
mony, or form, that certain motives of those 
mho are ^'theie sitting where we dare not 
soar,”^ are lepreheiisible. Let us assume S5 
that Homer was a drunkard, that Yirgil was 
a flatterer, that Horace was la cowai^, that 
Tasso was a madman, that Lord Bacon was 
a peculator, that Raphael was a libertine, 
that Spenser was a poet laureate. It is in- so 
consistent with this dndsion of our subject 
to cite living poets, but ymsteiity has done 
ample justice to the great names now re- 
ferred to. Their eriors have been weighed 
and found to have been dust m the balance,^ 85 
if tlieir sms were as scarlet, they are now 
m*ln1e as snow,” they have been washed in 
the blood of the mediator and redeemer,^ 
Time. Observe in what a Indicrons chaos 
the imputations of real or fictitious crime 40 
have been confused in the contemporary 
calumnies against poetry and poets, con- 
sider how little is as it appears— or appears 
as it is , look lo your own motives, and judge 
not, lest ye be judged ^ 45 

Poetry; as has been said, differs in this 
respect from logic, that it is not subject tf» 
the control of the active powers of the mind, 
and that its birth and reciirrenee have no 
necessary connection with the consciousness 80 
or will It IS presumptuous to determine 
that these are the necessary conditions of 
all mental causation, when mental conditions 
are experienced insusceptible of being re- 
ferred to them. The frequent recurrence of 88 
the poetical power, it is obvious to suppose, 


^ParaMaeLo^i 4 829 
* See Daniehti 27 ; and 
laaiah, 40 I”! 


«8ee TwUh, 1-18 
*Rpe 9 15 

>8ee Matthew^ 7:1. 


may produce in the mmd a habit of order 
and harmony correlative with its own nature 
and with its effects upon other mmds. But 
in the mtervals of inspiration— and they 
may be frequent without being durable— a 
poet becomes a man, and is abandoned to 
the sudden reflux of the influences under 
which others habitually live. But as he is 
more delicately organized than other men, 
and sensible to pain and pleasure, both his 
own and that of others, in a degree unknown 
to them, he will avoid the one and pursue 
the other with an ardor proportioned to this 
difference. And he rendei's hmibclf obnox- 
ious to calumny when he neglects to observe 
the eircumstances under which those ob- 
jects of universal pursuit and flight have 
disguised themselves in one anothcT ’s 
garments. 

But theie is nothing necessanly evil in 
this error, and thus ciuelty, envy, revenge, 
avarice, and the passions puiely evil, have 
never formed any iioHion of tlie popular 
imputations on the lives of poets. 

1 have thought it most favorable to the 
cause of truth to set down these remarks 
according to the older in which th^ were 
Riiggest^ to my mind, by a consideration of 
the subject itself, instead of observing the 
formality of a polemical reply but if the 
V iew which they contam be just, they will be 
found to involve a lefutation of the aigiiers 
agamst pwtry, so far at least as regards the 
first division of the subject. I can readily 
conjecture what should havT moved the gall 
of some learned and intelligent writers who 
quarrel with certain versifiers; I, like them, 
confess myself unwilling to be stunned by 
the Theseids of the hoarse Codri of the day. 
Bavins and Mieviiis undoubtedly are, as they 
ever were, insufferable persons. But it be- 
longs to a philosophical cntic to distinguish 
1 ather than confound. 


The first part^ of these reniaiks has lo- 
lated to poetiy in its elements and pnnei- 
ples, and it has been shown, as well as the 
narrow limits assigned them would peimit, 
that wliat is called poetry in a restricted 
sense, has a common source with all other 
forms of order and of beauty according to 
which the materials of human life are sus- 
ceptible of being arranged, and which is 
poetry in a universal sense. 

The second part* will have for its object 
an application of these principles to the 
present state of the cultivation of poetry, 

*To Pcacr>ok*R The Fomr Affea of Poetry, which 
contained n rather narrow view of what con- 
atltntea poetry 
> Thla was never written. 
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and a defense of the attempt to idealize the 
modem forms of manners and opinions, and 
compel them into a subordmation to the 
imaginative and creative faculty. For the 
literature of England, an energetic develop- & 
ment of which has ever preceded or accom- 
panied a great and free development of the 
national will, has arisen ab it were from a 
new birth. Jii spite of the low-thoughtcd 
envy which Avoiild undervalue contemporary 
merit, our own will be a memorable age in 
intellectual achieveiuenis, and we live among 
buch philosophers and poets as surpass be- 
yond comparison any who have appeared 10 
since the last national struggle for civil and 
religious liberty The most unfailing herald, 
companion, and follower of the awakening 
of a great people to work a beneficial change 
in opinion or institution, is T>oetry. At such 
peiiods ther" is an accumulation of the 
power of communicating and recehing in- 
tense and impassioned conceptions respect- 
ing man and natuic The ]>ersoi!s in whom ib 
this power resides may often, as far as re- 
gards many portions of their nature, haie 
little appanmt eoru*spondence with that 
spint of good of which they aic the minis- 
ters But even whilst they deny and abjure, 
they are yet compelled to serve the power 
which 18 seated on the throne of their own 
soul It IS impossible to lend the compose 20 
tions of the most celebrated writers of the 
present day T\ithout being staitled with the 
electric life which bums within their words 
They measure the eircunifercnee and sound 
the depths of human nature with a compm- 
hensive and all-penetrating spirit, and tbev 
are themselves peiliaps the most sincerely 2 “> 
astonished at its manifestations; for it is 
less their spint than the spint of the age 
Poets are the hierophants^ of an unappre- 
hended inspiration; the mirrors of the 
gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon 
the present ; the words which express what 
they understand not; the trumpets which 
sing to battle and feel not what they inspire ; 
the influence which is mo\’ed not, but moves 30 
Poets are the unacknowledged leg^ators of 
the world 

JOHN KEATS (1795-1821) 

IMITATION OP SPENSER 
IBIS 1817 

Now Morning from her orient diamber 
came. 

And her first footsteps touch’d a ver- 
dant hill; 

> high prieits 
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Crowning its lawny crest with amber 
flame, 

Silv’nng the untainted gushes of its 
rill; 

Which, pure from mossy beds, did down 
distill, 

And after partmg beds of simple flowers, 
By many streams a little lake did fill, 
Which round its marge reflected woven 
bowers. 

And, in its middle space, a sky that never 
lowers 

There the kingflriier saw his plumage 
blight 

Vying with fish of bnlhaut dye below , 
Whoso bilken fins, and golden scales’ 
light 

Cast upward, through the waves, a ruby 
glow . 

There saw the swan his neck of arched 
snow, 

And nai M himself along with majesty , 
Sparkled his jetty eyes, his feet did 
show 

Beneath the waves like Afne’s ebony, 
And on his back a fay reclined volup- 
tuously. 

• 

All ! could I tell the wonders of an isle 
That 111 that fairest lake had placeii 
been, 

T could e’en Dido of her giiei^ beguile, 
Or rob from aged Tjear his bitter teen * 
For sure so fair a place was never seen, 

Of all that e\er charm’d romantic eye 
It seem’d an emerald m the silver sheen 
Of the bnght waters, or as when on 
high, 

Through clouds of fleecy white, laughs the 
eoBTulean sky. 

And all around it dipp ’d luxuriously 
Slopings of \ ordure through the glossy 
tide, 

Which, as it i\ere in gentle amity, 
Rippled delighted up the floweiy side. 
As if to glean the ruddy tears, it tried, 
Which fell profusely from the rose-tree 
stem* 

Hapljr it was the workings of its pnde, 
In strife to throw upon the diore a gem 
Outvying all the buds in Flora’s diadem. 

»«»•«» 

>For EhieaB, when he left her for the new 
home which the gorte hed promised him Bee 
the WfiHd . 4. 270 ff. 

■ sorrow , pain 
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TO BYRON 
1814 1848 

QyronI how sweetly sad thy melody! 
Attuning still the soul to tenderness, 

As if soft Pity, with unusual stress, 

Had touch M her plaintive lute, and thou, 
being by, 

^ Hadst caught the tones, nor suffer’d them 
to die. 

O’ershadowmg sorrow doth not make thee 
less 

Delightful : thou thy griefs dost dress 
With a bright halo, shining beamily, 

As when a cloud the golden moon doth 
veil, 

18 Its sides are ting’d with a resplendent 
glow, 

Through the dark robe oft amber rays 
prevail, 

And like fair veins in sable marble flow; 
Still warble, dying swan still tell the tale. 
The enchanting tale, the tale of pleasmg 
woe. 

TO CHATTEBTON 
1848 

0 Chatterton ! how very sad thy fate !® 
Dear child of sorrow— son of misery ! 

How soon the film of death obscur’d that 

eye, . . 

Whence Genius mildly flash’d, and high 
debate. 

8 How soon that voice, majestic and elate. 
Melted in dying numbers ! Oh I how nigh 
Was night to thy fair morning. Thou didst 
die 

A half-blown flow ’ret which cold blasts 
amate.* 

But this IS past : thou art among the stars 
10 Of highest Heaven : to the rolling spheres 
Thou sweetly smgest : naught thy hymning 
mars, 

Above the ingrate world and human fears. 
On earth the good man base detraction bars 
RVom thy fair name, and waters it with 
tears. 

WOMAN I WHEN I BEHOLD THEE 
FLIPPANT, VAIN 
1817 

Woman I when I behold thee flippant, vain, 

Inconstant, (diildiah, proud, and full of 
fancies; 

Without that modest softenmg that en- 
hances 

^Ttae swan was said to aliis melodlouRly when 

about to die 

* rhatterton committed nuldde In a flt of 

deipondcncr. when neventera yearn of ase. 

8ee Shelley's Adonatit, 41 (p 786). 

* subdue; dlsheaiten 


The downcast eye, repentant of the pam 
8 That Its mild light creates to heal again : 

E’en then, elate, my spirit leaps, and 
prances, 

E ’en then my soul with exultation 
dances 

For that to lov^ so long, I’ve dormant 
lain: 

But when I see thee meek, and kind, and 
tender, 

18 Heavens! how desperately do I adore 

Thy winning graces,— to be thy defender 

1 hotly bum— to be a Calidore 

A very Red Gross Knight— a stout Lcin- 
der— 

Might I be loved by thee like these of 
yore. 

Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted 
hair; 

Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and 
creamy breast, 

Are things on which the dazzled senses 
rest 

Till the fond, fixed eyes, forget they stare. 

From such flne pictures, heavens !* I can- 
not dare 

28 To turn ray admiration, though unpos- 
sess’d 

They be of what is worthy,— though not 
drest 

In lovely modesty, and virtues rare. 

Yet these 1 leave as thoughtless as a 
lark; 

These lures I straight forget,— e’en ere 
I dine, 

28 Or thnee my palate moisten : but when I 
mark 

Such charms with mild intelligences 
diine, 

My ear is open like a greedy shark. 

To catch the tunings of a voice divine. 

Ah ^ who can e’er forget so fair a beingf 

88 Who can forget her half-retiring sweets T 

God I she is hke a milk-white lamb that 
bleats 

For man’s protection. Surely the All- 
seeing, 

Who joys to see us with his gifts agreeing, 

Will never give him pinions, who in- 
treats 

88 Sudi innocence to min,— who vilely 
cheats 

A dove-like bosom. In tmth there is no 
freeing 

One’s thoughts from sndi a beauty; when 
I hear 

A lay that once I saw her hand awake. 
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Her form seems floatmg palpable, and 
near; 

Had I e’er seen her from an arbor lake 
A dewy flower, oft would that hand ap- 
pear, 

And o’er my eyes the trembling mois- 
ture shake. 

WHITTEN ON THE DAY THAT MB. 

LEIGH HUNT LEFT PBISONi 
1815 1817 

What though, for showing truth to flatter’d 
state. 

Kind Hunt was shut in prison, yet has he, 
In his immortal spirit, b^n as free 
As the sky-searehmg lark, and as elate. 

^ Mmion of grandeur! think you he did 
waitt 

Thmk you he naught but piison walls did 

Till, so unwilling, tliou uiitum ’dst the kp> ^ 
Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate’ 
In Spenser’s halls he stray’d, and boweis 
fair. 

Culling enchanted flowers; and he flow 
With danng Milton through the fields of 
air. 

To regions of his own liis genius true 
Took happy flights. Who shall his fame 
impair 

When thou art dead, and all thy wi etched 
crewt 

TO A YOUNG LADY WHO SENT ME A 
LAUREL CROWN 
1H48 

Fre&b morning gusts ha^'e blown away all 
fear 

From my glad bosom, —now from gloomi- 
ness 

T mount forever— not an atom less 
Than the proud laurel shall content my 
bier 

B No ’ by the eternal btars ! or why sit here 
In the Sun ’s eye, and ’gainst my temples 
press 

Apollo’s very leaves,® wo>en to blew 
By thy white fingers and thy spirit clear 
Lo! who dares say, ’^Do this?” Who 
dares call down 

I® My will from its high purposef Who say, 
’’Stand,” 

Or ”Go”f This mighty moment I would 
frown 

1 


Ifamptitead (n 807) 

*Tbe laurel, wbieh was sacred to Apollo. 


Hunt had been Imprisoned for an unfriendlv 
charaeteriiatlon of the Prince Regent, pub- 
llsheil in The Bantminfr, 181^ He was 
1ens(>d on Feb 8 1815 See Hunt s To 


On abject CsDsarb— not the stoutest baud 
Of mailed heroes should 'tear off my crown : 
Yet would 1 kneel and kiss thy gentle 
hand! 

HOW MANY BARDS GILD THE I.APSBS 
OF TIME 
1815 1817 

How many baids gild the lapses of time! 
A few of them have ever been the food 
Of my dehghted fancy,— I could brood 
0\ er their beauties, earthly, or sublime . 

^ And often, when 1 sit me down to rhyme, 
These will in throngs before my mind m- 
trude 

But no confusion, no disturbance rude 
Do they occasion ; ’tis a pleasmg chime 
So the unnumbei ’d sounds that evening 
htoie, 

The songs of birds— the whisp’nng of the 
leaves— 

The voice of waters— the gieat bell that 
l]ea\es 

It It solemn sound,— and thousand others 
moie, 

That distance of rei*ognizauce borea\ es, 
Make jileasing music, and not wild uproar. 

KEEN, FTTFITL GUSTS ARE WHIS- 
P’BING HERE AND THERE 
1817 

Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and 
there 

Among the bushes half leafless, and dry ; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 
And 1 have many miles on foot to fare. 

® Yet feel 1 little of the cool bleak air. 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of these silver lamps that bum on high, 
Or of the distaiK'e from home’s pleasant 
lair* 

For I am brimful of the friendliness 
1® That in a little cottage^ I have found ; 

Of fair-hair ’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drown ’d ; 
Of lovely I^ura in her light green dress. 
And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown ’d. 

ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 

1815 1816 

Mueh have I travail’d in the realms of 
gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms 
seen; 

Round many western islands have 1 been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 

1 Leigh Hunt's home at Hampstead TTeetb. 
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^ Oft of one wi4e expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow ’d Homer ruled as his 
demesne ; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold: 

Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skies 
10 When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout (\)ilez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacifle^ — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a iieak in Darien. 

AS FROM THE DARKENING GLOOM A 
SILVER DOVE 
1816 1876 

As from the darkening gloom a silver dove 
Upsoars, and darts into the eastern light, 
On pmions that naught moves but pure 
delight, 

So fled thy soul into the lealnis above, 

5 Regions of pence and everla(«ting love; 
Where happy spirits, crown’d with cir- 
clets bi ight 

Of starry beam, and gloriously bedighi,* 
Taste the high joy none but the blest can 
prove. 

There thou oi joiiicst the immortal quire 
In melodies that even Heaven fair 
Fill with bupeiior bliss, or, at desire 
Of the omnipotent Father, cleav’st the air 
On holy message sent — What pleasuies 
higher? 

Wherefore docs any gnef our joy impair? 

SONNET TO SOLITUDE 
1816 1816 

0 Solitude ’ if T must with thee dwell, 

Lei it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings, climb with me the 
steep,— 

Nature’s obi^rvatory,— whence the dell, 

^ Its flowery slopes, lia nvei ’s ciyrstal swell 
May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
’Mongst boughs pavilion ’d where the 
deer’s swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove 
bell 

But though I’ll gladly trace” these scenes 
with thee, 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent 
mind, 

Whose words are images of thoughts 
refin’d, 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure must be 

1 Balboa, not Tortei, discovered the FadSc 

Ocean In 1618 
■adorned 
■wander over 


Almost the highest bliss of human-kind, 
When to thy haunts two kindred spints 
flee. 


TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN 
CITY PBNTi 
1816 1817 

To one who has been long in city pent, 
’Tib very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,— to breathe a 
jirayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

^ Who is moie happy, when, with heart’s 
content, 

Fatigued be sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle talc of love and languishment ? 
Reluming home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel,— an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright 
career, 

He mourns that day so soon has glided by * 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s teai 
That falls throngh the clear ether silently 

OHI HOW I LOVE ON A FAIR BUM- 
MER’S EVE 
1816 1848 

Oh! how I Icne, on a fan siiininer’s eve, 
When streams of light pour down the 
golden w6st, 

And on the balmy /.ophyrs tranquil rest 
The silver clouds, far— far away to leave 
^ All meaner thoughts, and take a sweet re- 
prieve 

From httle cares ; to find, with easy quest, 
A fragrant wild, with Nature’s beauty 
drest. 

And tbeie into delight my soul deceive. 
There wai tn my breast with patriotic lore, 
Musing on Milton’s fate— on Sydney’s 
bier— 

Till their stem forms before my mind 
arise 

Perhaps on wing of Poesy upsoar, 

Full often dropping a melodious tear, 
When some melodious sorrow spells mine 
eyes. 


I STOOD TIPTOE UPON ALITTLB HILL 
1816 1817 


PlacpH of nertlliir green for Poets made 
— ^Lelgh liatit, The Btory of 


I stood tiptoe upon a little hill, 

The air was cooling, and so very still 
That the sweet buds which witii a modest 
pride 


iflee Porodtoo Tjoet, 9, 446; also Coleridge's 
Frott at (p 860). 

■Canto a, 290 (p. 8*). 
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Pull droopmgly, in slantuig cuive aude^, 

^ Their acantly-leav’d, and finely-tapering 
stems, 

Had not yet lost those starry diadems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the 
mom. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks 
11 PW sliorn, 

And flesh from the clear brook, sweetly 
they slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then 
tliGic ciept 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Bom ot the veiy sigh that silence heB\es 
F(»r not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the 
green. 

There was wide wand ’ring for the greed- 
iest eye, 

To peer about ujion \aiiely , 

Far lound the hoiizon’s ciystal air to 
ski in, 

And tiacc Ihe dwindled edgings oi its 
bi nil ; 

To pictuie out the quaint and curious 
bending 

2® Of a fre*^!! woodluiul alley, iieiei ending, 
Or by the b(»weiy clefts, and lealy shelves. 
Guess where the jaunty streams refresh 
thciiiHcUes 

I gazed awhile, and felt as light and free 
As thuiigh the iaiiuing ^Miigs ol Hercury 
Had play’d upon tiiy heels. 1 was light- 
heart od, 

And iiiaiiv pleasuies to my Msioii slatted, 
So I si I ail’ll! way began to pluck a poscy 
Of luxuries bright, milky, soft, and rosy 

A bush of hlay flowers with the bees 
about them , 

Ah, sine no tastelul nook would be with- 
out tlieni, 

And let a lush labuiniiiii o\ersweep them, 
And let Imig grass glow lound the roots 
to keep them 

Moist, cool, and gieen; and shade the mo- 
lets, 

That they may bind the moss in leafy nets 

3® A filbeil hedge with wild briar over- 
twined, 

And clumps of woodbine taking the soft 
wind 

Upon their summer thrones; there too 
should be 

The frequent chequer of a youngling tree, 
That with a score of light green brethren 
shoots 

From the quaint mossiness of aged roots; 


Round which is beard a spring-head of 
clear waters 

Babbling so wildly of its lovely daughteis 
The spreadmg blue-bells it may haply 
mourn 

That such fair clusters should be rudely 
tom 

From their frcsli beds, and scattered 
thoughtlessly 

By infant hands, left on the [lalh to die. 

Open afresh your round of stairy folds. 
Ye aident mangolds! 

Dry up the moisture from your golden 
lids, 

For great Apollo bids 
That in these days your praises should be 
siuig 

On many hni ps, which he has lately strung, 
And when again youi dewiness he kisses. 
Tell him, I have von in mv world of blisses 
So haplv when 1 1 ovo in some far vale, 
Hib mighty Mtice may come npou the gale. 

Heie aio sweet peas, on tiptoe for a 
flight, 

With wings oi gentle flush o’er delicate 
w'hitc, 

And taper fingers catchmg at all things, 
To bmd them all about with tiny rings 

Linger awhile upon some bending planks 
That lean against a streamlet’s rushy 
banks, 

And watch mtently Nature’s gentle doings , 
They will be found sof toi tlian nng-dove 
cooings 

How silent comes the watei round that 
bend, 

Not the inmutest wdiisper does it send 
To the o’ei hanging sallows ^ blades ot 
grass 

Slowly across the chequer’d sliadows pass 
Why, you inight lead two Mmnets, err 
they I each 

To wheie the hunyitig freshnesses aye 
preach 

A natuial seniion o’er their pebbly beds, 
Where sw^aims of minnows show their little 
heads, 

Staying then wavy bodies ’gainst the 
streams. 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
Temper’d with coolness How they ever 
wrestle 

With their own sweet delight, and ever 
nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand. 

1 willows 
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If you but scantily hold out the hand, 
That very instant not one will remain ; 

But tuiTi your eye, and tliey are tlieie 
again. 

The ripples seem right glad to reach thobe 
cresses, 

And cool ihemsehcs among the em’iald 
tiesses; 

The while they csool themselves, they fresh- 
nebs give. 

And moisture, that the bowery green may 
bve: 

86 So keeping up an interchange of favors, 
Like good men m tiie truth of their be- 
haviors. 

Sometimes gnldflnches one by one will drop 
From low-hung branches, little space they 
stop, 

But bip, and twitter, and their feathers 
sleek, 

86 Then off at once, as in a wanton freak 
Or perhaps, to show their black, and golden 
wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow fluttenngs. 
Were I m such a place, 1 suiv sliould pi ay 
That naught less sweet, nught call my 
thoughts away, 

86 Tlian the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 
Fanning away the dandelion ’s down , 
Tlian tlie light music of her nimble toes 
Patting against the soiiel as she goes 
How she would start, and blush, thus to 
be caught 

100 Playing ill all her innocence of thought 
() let me lead her gently o’er the brook, 
Watch her half-snnliiig lips, and down- 
ward look; 

0 let me for one mouicMit touch her wiist , 
Ijet me one moment to her bieatliing list, 
106 And as she lea\eh me may slie olten tiim 
Her fair eyes lookmg Uirougli her locks 
aubume 

What nextf A tuft of evening pnm- 
roses. 

O’er which the mind may hover till it 
dozes, 

O’er which it well might take a pleasant 
sleep, 

110 But tliat ’tis e\(jr startled by the leap 
Of bads into iipe floweis; or by the flit- 
ting 

Of diverse moths, that aye iheir rest aie 
quittmg; 

Or by the moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
1^6 Commg into the blue with all her light 
O Maker of sweet poets, dear delight 
Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers , 
Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 


Miugler with leaies, and dew and tumbling 
streams, 

^80 Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dieams, 
Lovei of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upcast eye, and tender pondeiiiig! 

Thee must I praise above all othci gloiies 
^ That smile us on to tell delightful stones 

1-*** For what has made the sage oi poet write 
But the fair paradise of Nature’s light f 
In the calm grandeur of a 8f>ber line, 

We see the wa\ing of the mountain pine; 
And when a tale is beautifully staid, 

iso feel ()]e satety of a hawthorn glade. 
When it IB moving on luxurious wings, 
The soul IS lost in pleasant smotherings 
Fair dewy nises brush against our faces, 
And flowenng laurels spring from dia- 
mond \ases, 

135 O’er head we see the jasmine and sweet 
bnar, 

And bloomy grapes laughing from gieen 
attire; 

While at oiir feet, the \oice of ciy'btal 
bubbles 

diarms ub at once away from all our 
troubles * 

So that wc feel uplifted fnmi the world, 

1^0 Walking upon the while clundb wieath’d 
and curl’d. 

So felt he who flrbt told how Psyclio went 
On the bmooth wind to realms of wonder- 
ment; 

What Psyche felt, and Love, when their 
full lips 

First touch’d, what amorous and fondling 
nips 

^^6 They ga%e each othei’b cheeks, willi all 
their siglih, 

And how tliey kibt each othei ’s lienniloiib 
eyes 

The silver lamp, — the lavishnient, — the 
wonder— 

The daiknesB, — loneliness, — the feaifiil 
thunder; 

Their woes gone by, and both to heaven 
upflown, 

160 To bow for gratitude before Jove’s 
till one 

So did he feel, who pull’d the boughs aside, 
That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Faups, and Dryades 
Coming with softest rustle through the 
trees; 

156 And garlands woven of flowers wild, and 
sweet, 

Upheld by ivory wrists, or sporting feet • 
Telling us how fair, trembling Sjrrinx 
fled 

Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread 
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Poor nymph,— poor Pan,— how he did 
weep to And, 

Nouprht but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy stream; a half-heaid 
strain. 

Full of sweet desolation- balmy pain. 

^liat first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the uiituiiited 
spring f 

In some del^nous i amble, he had found 
A htile space, with boughs all woven 
round; 

And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 
Than e’er leHet^ted m its pleasant cool. 
The blue sky here, and there, serenely 
peeping 

170 Through tendiil wieaths fantastically 
cieeping 

And on Uie bank, a lonely fiowei he spied, 
A meek and foilom flower, with naught of 
pnde. 

Drooping its beauty o’er the watery clear- 
ness. 

To woo Its own sad image into nearness: 
Deaf to light Ze]ihvius it would not move; 
But still would seem to droop, to pine, to 
love 

So while the poet <«tocid in thi<) «weet ^pot. 
Some fainter gloamings o’er his fancy 
allot; 

Nor was it long cie he had told the tale 

ISO Of young NaiXMssiis, and sad Echo’s bale 

Where had he been, from whose warm 
head out flow 

That sweetest of all songs, that e\er new, 
That aye refreshing, pure deliciousness, 
(kiming ever to bless 

186 The wanderei by moonlight Y -to him bring- 
ing 

Shapes from the invisible world, unearthly 
singing 

Prom out the middle air, from floweiy 
nests. 

And fiom the pillowy silkiness that rests 
Full in the speculation of the stars. 

ISO jVh* Miiely he had burst out mortal bars. 
Into sonic wond’ioiis region he had gone. 
To search for thee, divine Endymion * 

lie was a poet, sure a lover too, 

Who stood on T^tiniis’ top, what time there 
blew 

195 pioft breezes from the myrtle vale below; 
And brought in faintness solemn, sweet, 
and slow 

A hvmn from Dian’s temple, while iip- 
Bwelling, 


The incense went to her own starry dwell- 
ing 

Bui thougfi her face was cleni as infant’s 
eyes, 

200 Though she stood smiling o’er the sacri- 
fice, 

The poet wept at her so piteous fate, 

Wept that such beauty should be desolate 
So m fine wiatli some golden sounds he 
won, 

And gave meek C'ynthia her Endymion 

295 Queen of the wide air, thou most lovely 
queen 

Of all the brightness that mine eyes ha^e 
seen ^ 

As thou excewlesi all things in thy shine, 
So e\eiy tale, does tins sweet tale of thine 
O for three winds of honey, that I might 

210 Xell but one wondei of tiiy bridal night I 

Where distant ships do seem to show 
their keels 

Phfpbiis awhile delay’d his mighty wheels, 
And tinn ’d to smile upon thy ^shful eves. 
Ere he his unseen pomp would solemnize 

915 The e^enlng ueathei was so bnght, and 
clear. 

That men of health weie of unusual cheer; 
Stepping like Homei at the trumpet ’s call, 
Or young Apollo on the pedestal ^ 

And lo\ely women were as fair and warm 

990 As Venus lookuig sideways in alarm ^ 

The breezes were ethereal, and pure, 

And ciept through half-closed lattices to 
cure 

The languid sick; it cool’d their fever’d 
sleep, 

And soothed them into slumbers full and 
deep. 

226 Soon they awoke clear-eyed nor burnt 
with thirsting, 

Nor with hot fingeis, nor with temples 
bursting • 

And s]>ringing up, they met the wond’iing 
sight 

Of their dear friends, nigh fcndisb with 
delight, 

AMio feel their aims and breasts, and kiss 
and stare, 

990 And on their placid foieheads pait the 
hair. 

Yoiinir men and maidens nt each other 
gaz’d 

With hands held back, and motionless, 
amaz’d 

To see the brightness in each other’s eyes; 

> Probnblj the etatoe ApoUc Bcirerfere L 
» ProhRblv the statue VVniM rfr VeOicU 
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And so stoodj fill’d with a sweet sur- 
prise, 

23B Until their tongues were loos’d in poesy. 
Therefore no lover did of anguish die: 

But the soft numbers,^ in that moment 
spoken, 

Made silken ties, that never may be broken. 
Cynthia! I cannot tell the greater bbsses, 

240 follow’d ihme, and thy dear shep- 
herd ’s kisses : 

Was there a poet horn t— but now no more, 
My wand ’nng spirit must no further 
soar.— 

BLEEP AND POETBY 
me 1817 

As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete* 

Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest 1 ne wist,* for there n*U8 erthly wight* 

[As I BuppoBPj had more of hertla eae* 

Than 1, for 1 n*ad* slcknebHe nor diaeHe 

Chaucks 7 

What is more gentle than a wind in 
sumniei f 

What is more soothing than the pretty 
hummer 

That stays one moment in an open flower, 
And busses cheerily f iviin bower to bowet 7 
B What IS more tianqiiil than a musk-rose 
blowing 

In a green island, far from all men’s 
knowing t 

More healthful than the leafliiess of dalesf 
Mure secret than a nest of nightingales 7 
More serene than Coidelia’s oountetiaiice7 
More full of visions than a high romance 7 
What but thee, Sleep 7 Soft closer of our 
eyes! 

Low murmnrer of tender lullabies * 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows! 
Wreather of poppy buds, and weeping 
willows ! 

Silent entangler of u beauty’s tresses ^ 
Most happy listener! when the iiioiiiing 
blesses 

Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 
That glance so brightly ut the new sun-nse. 

But what is higher beyond thought than 
thee 7 

20 Freslier than berries of a mountain tree 7 
More strange, more beautiful, luore smooth, 
more regal, 

Than wings of swans, than doves, than 
dim-seen eagle 7 

What is it 7 And to what shall I compare 
it! 

^ Tunes * Immeaminible "knew not 
*wa8 no earthly person 
> heart's ease • had not 

* The Floure and the Lefe, 17-21. Thla poem for 
a lohg time was accredited to Chancer. Its 
anthorahip is unknown. 


It has a glory, and naught else can share 
it: 

20 The thought thereof is awful, sweet, and 
holy, 

Chasing away all worldliness and folly, 
Coming sometunes like fearful claps of 
thunder, 

Or the low rumblings earth’s regions 
under; 

And sometimes hke a gentle whispering 
20 Of all tlie secrets of some ^woiid ’rous thing 
That breathes about us m the vacant air, 
So that we look around with prying stare, 
Perhaps to see sliapes of light, aerial 
limning,^ 

And catch soh floatings from a faint- 
heard hymning; 

20 To see the laurel wreath, on high suspended, 
That is to ctown our name when life is 
ended 

Sometimes it gives a gtoiy to the voice, 
And from the heart up-spnngs, rejoice! 
rejoice ! 

Sounds which will reach the Framer of all 
things, 

^0 And (lie away m aident miittenngs. 

No one who once the glonous sun lias 
seen, 

And all the clouds, and felt his bosom clean 
For his great Maker’s piesenee, but must 
know 

Wliat ’tis 1 mean, and feel his being glow: 
^0 Tlieiefoie no insult will I gi\e liis spiiit, 
By telling what lie sees from nutne merit. 

O Poesy I for thee I hold my pen. 

That am not yet a glonous denizen 
Of thy wide heaven —Should I latlier kneel 
22 Upon some mountain-top until 1 feel 
A glowing splendor rniiiMl about me hung. 
And e(*ho back the \oice of thine own 
tongue 7 

O Poesy I for thee I grasp my pen, 

That am not yet a gloi urns denizen 
22 Of thy wide heaven; yet, to niy ardent 
prayer. 

Yield from thy sanctuary some clear aii, 
Smooth’d for intoxicatimi by the bieath 
Of flowering bavs,* that I may die a death 
Of luxury, and my y(»ung spirit follow 
22 The morning sun-beams to the great Apollo 
Like a fresh saenflee; or, if 1 car. bear 
The o’erwhelming sweets, ’twill bring to 
me the fair 

Visions of all places : a bowery nook 
Will be Elysium— an eternal book 
22 Whence i may copy many a lovely saying 
> painting * A kind of lanrel tree. 
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About the leavesi and flowera^-about the 
playing 

Of nymphs m woods, and fouutamb, and 
the shade 

Keeping a silence round a bleeping maid, 
And many a verse from so stiange influ- 
ence 

70 That we must ever wonder how, and whence 
It came. Also imaginings will ho\er 
Hound my flre-side, and haply there dis- 
cover 

Vistas of solemn beauty, where 1 ’d wander 
In happy silence, hke the cleai Meander 
76 Through its lone vales ; and where 1 found 
a spot ' 

Of awfuller sliade, or an enchanted grot, 

Or a green hill u’erspread with clie<]uei M 
diesb 

Oi floweis, and fearful from its loveliness 
Wiite on my tablets all that was permitted, 
60 All that was foi our human bcnses fitted. 
Then the events of this wide woi Id I ’d seize 
Like a strong giant, and my spirit lease 
Till at its shoulderb it should proudly see 
Wings to And out an immoitality. 

66 Stop and consider^ life is but a day; 

A f I agile dew-dioj) on its perilous way 
From a tteeV suniinit, n poor Indiaii’«« 
bleep 

While Ins boat hastens to the monstrous 
steep 

Of Monliiioreiiei Wliy so sad a moan f 
66 Life lb the ixise’s ho])e while yet unblown; 
The reading of an e\ er-ehaugiiig tale; 

The light upliltuig ot a maiden ’s veil ; 

A ]ugeon tumbling in clear summer air; 

A laughing school-boy, without giief or 
care, 

66 Riding the spring}' branches of an elm 

0 for ten yeais, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in Poesy , so 1 may do the deed 
That my own soul lias to itself deeiecd 
Then will 1 pass the countries that I see 
160 In long |>erspective, and continually 

Taste their pure fouiitaiiib. First the 
realm I’ll pass 

Of Flora and old Pan : sleep in the grass, 
Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 
And choose eadi pleasure that my faney 
sees; 

166 Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady 
places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces, — 
Play with their fingers, touch their shoul- 
ders white 

Into a pretty dirinking with a bite 
As hard as lips can make it: till agreed. 


116 A lovely tale of human life we’ll read. 

And one will teach a tame dove how it best 
May fan the cool air gently o’er my rest; 
Another, bending o’er her nimble tread. 
Will set a green robe floating round her 
head, 

115 And still will dance with ever varied ease, 
Hmilmg upon the flowers and the trees : 
Another will entice me on, and on 
Through almond blossoms and neh cinna- 
mon; 

Till in the ^som of a leafy world 
120 '\Y’e rest in silence, like two gems upcurl’d 
111 the leoes&es of a pearly shell. 

And can I ever bid these joys farewellt 
Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts for To » I see afar, 
O’ersaihng the blue eraggmess, a car 
And steeds with streamy manes— the 
charioteer 

Looks out upon the winds with glonons 
fear 

And now the numerous tramphngs quiver 
lightly 

^^6 Along a huge cloud’s iidge, and now with 
sprightly 

Wheel downward come they into fresher 
skies, 

Tipt lound with silver from the sun’s 
bright eyes. 

Still downward with capacious whirl they 
glide. 

And now I see them on a green-hill’s side 
In breezy rest among the nodding stalks 
The charioteer with wood ’ions gest uie 
talks 

To the trees and mountains; and there 
soon appeal 

Shapes of delight, of mysleiy, and fear, 
Passing along befin e u dusky space 
1^0 Made by some mighty oaks as they would 
chase 

Some ever-fleeting music on they sweep 
Lol how they murmur, laugh, and smile, 
and weep • 

Some with upholden hand and mouth 
severe. 

Some with their faces muffled to the ear 
1^6 Between their arms , some, clear in youth- 
ful bloom, 

Go glad and smilingly athwart the gloom; 
Some looking back, and some with upward 
gaze; 

Yes, thousands in a thousand different 
ways 

Flit onward — ^now a lovely wreath of girls 
^66 Dancing their sleek hair into tangled curls; 
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And now broad wings. Most awfully in- 
tent 

Tbe driver of those steeds is forward bent, 
And seems to listen : 0 that I might know 
All that he writes with such a hurrying 
glow. 

165 visions all are fled — the car is fled 
Into the light ot heaven, and m their stead 
A sense of real thmgs comes doubly strong, 
And, like a muddy stream, would bear 

along 

My soul to nothingness : but 1 will strive 
160 Agamst all doubhngs, and will keep alive 
The thought of that same chariot, and the 
strange 

Journey it went. 

Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that 
Uie high 

Imagination cannot freely fly 
^66 As she was wont of old? prepaie her 
steeds, 

Paw up against tbe hght, and do strange 
deeds 

Upon the clouds t Has she not shown us 
allf 

From the clear space of ether, to the small 
Breath of new buds unfoldingl Fiom tlie 
meaning 

170 Of Jove’s large eye-brow,^ to the tender 
greening 

Of April meadows T Heie her altar slione. 
E’en in this isle, and who could paragon 
The fervid choir^ that lifted up a noise 
Of harmony, to wheie it aye will poise 
175 Its mighty self of convolutmg sound, 
Huge as a planet, and like that roll round, 
Eternally around a dizzy voidf 
Ay, m those days the Muses were nigh 
cloy ’d 

With honors; nor had any other care 
180 Xhan to sing out and sooth their wavy hair. 

Could all this be forgotten f Yes, a schism 
Nurtured by foppery and baibaiism, 

Made great Apollo blush f6r this his land * 
Men weie thought wise who could not 
understand 

166 His glones* with a puling infant’s foice 
They sway’d about upon a rocking horse. 
And thought it Pegasus. Ah, dismal soul ’d ! 
The wmds of heaven blew, the ocean roll’d 
Its gathering waves— ye felt it not. The 

blue 

referencp to Jove's irrevocable nod, In con- 
nection with which the eye-brow iH promi- 
nently mentioned. See the 1, r»28, 

* The Blliabethan poets. 

•A reference to elahteenth century poets. 


166 Bared its eternal bosom, and tbe dew 
Of summei nights collected still to make 
The moniing precious: beauty was awake I 
Why were ye not awake f But ye were dead 
To things ye kkiew not of,— were closely 
wed 

^65 To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a 
school 

Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s 
wit,i 

Their verses tallied Easy was the task ' 
660 A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poeciy. Ill-fated, impious race ! 

That blasphemed the bright Lynst to his 
face, 

And did not know it,— no, they went about, 
Holding a poor, decrepid standard out, 

666 Mark’d with most flimsy mottoes, and in 
large 

The name of one Boileau I 


0 ye whose charge 

It is to hover round our pleasant hills I 
Whose congregated majesty so fills 
My boundly^ reverence, that I cannot 
trace 

216 Your hallowed names, in this unholy place, 
So near those common folk ; did not their 
shames 

AiTright yout Did our old lamentuig 
Thames 

Delight youT Did ye never cluster round 
Delicious Avon, with a mournful sound, 
616 And weep? Or did ye wholly bid adieu 
To regions where no more the laurel grewT 
Or did ye stay to give a welcoming 
To some lone spirits who could proudly 
smg 

Their youth away, and dieT ’Twas even 
so* 

660 But let me think away those times of 
woe: 

Now ’tis a fairer season , ye have breathed 
Rich benedictions o ’cr iik , ye ha\ e wreathed 
Fresh garlands: for sweet music has been 
beard 

In many places;— some has been upstirr’d 
626 From out its crystal dwelling in a lake, 

By a swan’s ebon bill;’ from a thick 
brake,^ 

Nested and quiet in a valley mild. 

Bubbles a pipe, fine sounds are floating 
wild 

About the earth ; happy are ye and glad. 


8 Bee 80*87- 

^ 80. 

•bonDden 


^Suppoeed to refer to 
Wordewortb. 

« thicket 
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ISO These things are, doubtless: yet in truth 
we’ve had 

Strange thunders from the potency of 
song; 

Mingled indeed with what is sweet and 
strong 

From majesty: but in clear truth the 
themes 

Are ugly clubs, the Poets Polyphemes 
Disturbmg the grand sea. A drainless 
shower 

Of light is Poeq^; ’tis the supreme of 
power; 

’Tis might half slumb’ring on its own 
right arm. 

The veiy archings of her eye-lids charm 
A thousand willmg agents to obey, 

And still she governs with the mildest 
sway: 

But stren^h alone though of the Muses 
bom 

Is like a fallen angel, trees uptorn, 
Darkness, and worms, and shrouds, and 
sepulchres 

Delight it ; for it feeds upon the burrs, 
And thorns of life; forgetting the great 
end 

Of Poe«<y, that it should be a fnend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts 
of man. 

Yet I rejoice, a myrtle fairer than 
E ’er grew in Paphos, from the bitter weeds 
Lifts its sweet head into the air, and feeds 
A silent space with ever sproutmg green. 
All tenderest birds there find a pleasant 
screen, 

Creep through the shade with jaunty 
fiuttenng, 

Nibble the httle cupped flowers and smg. 

266 Then let us'clear away the chokmg thorns 
Fioiii round its gentle stem; let the young 
fawns, 

Yeaned^ m aftertimes, when we are flown. 
Find a fresh sward bmeath it, overgiown 
With simple flowers; let there nothing 
be. 

Moio boisterous than a lover’s bended 
knee; 

Nought more ungentle than the placid look 
Of one who leans upon a closed book ; 
Nought more untranquil than the grassy 
slopes 

Between two hills. All hail, delightful 
hopes! 

^ As she was wont, th’ imagination 

Into most lovely labyrinths will be i^e, 
And they shall be accounted poet kings 
ibom 


Who simply tell the most heart-easing 
thmgs. 

0 may these joys be npe before 1 die. 

Will not some say that 1 presump- 
tuously 

Have spoken t that from hastening dis- 
grace 

’Twere better far to hide my foolish face! 
That whmmg boyhood should with rever- 
ence bow 

Ere the dread thunderbolt could reach? 
How! 

If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 
In the very fane, the light of PoeEfy : 

If I do fall, at least I will be laid 
Beneath the silence of a poplar shade; 
And over me the grass shall be smooth 
shaven , 

And there shall be a kmd memorial graven. 
But off. Despondence 1 miserable bane ! 
They should not know thee, who athirst to 
gam 

A noble end, aie thirsty every hour. 

What though I am not wealthy m the 
dower 

285 Of spanning wisdom, though I do not 

know 

The shif tings of the mighty winds that 
blow 

Hither and thither all the changing 
thoughts 

Of man * though no great minist ’ring rea- 
son sorts 

Out the dark mysteries of human souls 

280 To clear conceiving: yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and 1 glean 
Thei ef 1 om my liberty ; thence too I ’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy ’Tis clear 
As anything most true; as that the year 

286 Is made of the four seasous— manifest 
As a large cross, some old cathedral’s crest. 
Lifted to the white clouds. Therefore 

should I 

Be but the essence of deformity, 

A coward, did my very eyelids wink 

280 At speaking out what 1 ha^e dared to 
think. 

Ah ! rather let me like a madman run 
Over some precipice , let the hot sun 
Melt my Dasdalian wmgs, and drive me 
down 

Convuls’d and headlong! Stay! an in- 
ward frown 

286 Of conscience bids me be more calm awhile 
An ocean dim, sprinkled with many an isle, 
Spreads awfully before me. How much 
toil ! 

How many days’ what desperate turmoil 1 
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Ere I can have explored its widenesaes. 

Ah, what a task 1 upon my bended kueesj 

I could unsay those— no, impossible! 

Impossible ! 

For hweot relief 1*11 dwell 

On humbler thoughtb, and let tins strange 
absay 

Begun lu gentleness die bo away 

816 now all tumult from my bosom fades. 

I turn full-hearted to the friendly aids 

That smooth the path of honor, brother- 
hood, 

And friendliness, the nurse of mutual good. 

The hearty grasp that sends a pleasant 
sonnet^ 

320 Into the biain ere one can thmk upon it. 

The silence when some rhymes are coming 
out , 

And when they’re come, the very pleasant 
rout • 

The mebsage ceitain to be done tomorrow. 

*Tib perhaps as well that it should be to 
bonow 

386 Some precious book fiom out its snug re- 
treat. 

To cluster round it when we next shall 
meet 


For what there may be worthy in these 
rhymes 

860 j partly owe to him : and thus, the chimes 
Of friendly voices had just given place 
To as sweet a silence, when I *gan retrace 
The pleasant day, upon a couch at ease. 

It was a poet’s housed who keeps the keys 
366 Of pleasure’s temple. Bound about were 
hung 

The glonous features of the bards who 
sung 

In other ages— cold and sacred busts 
Smiled at each other. Happy he who trusts 
To clear Futurity his darluig fame ! 

860 xhen theie were fauns and satyrs taking 
aim 

At swelling apples with a frisky leap 
And reachmg fingers, ’mid a luscious heap 
Of vine-leases Tlien there lose to view a 
fane 

Of hny- marble, and thereto a tiain 
866 Q£ nymphs approachmg fairly o’er the 
sward 

One, loveliest, holding her white hand 
toward 

The dazzling sunrise; two sisters sweet 
Bending their graceful figures till they 
meet 


Scarce can 1 scribble on , for lovely airs 

Are dutteiing round the loom like doves 
m pans, 

Many delights of that glad day recalling, 
830 When flist iny senses caught their tender 
falling. 

And with these airs come forms of elegance 

Stooping their shoulders o’er a horse’s 
prance, 

(^aivless, and grand — hngers soft and 
round 


Over the trippings of a little child; 

810 And some are hearing, eagerly, the wild 
Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping. 

See, in another picture, nymphs are wiping 
(^herishmgly Diana’s timorous limbs;— 

A fold of lawny mantle dabbling swims 
876 At the bath’s edge, and keeps a gentle 
motion 

With the subsiding crystal * as when ocean 
Heaves calmly its broad swelling smooth- 
ness o’er 


Parting hiMinant curls,— and the swift Its rocky marge, and balances once more 
bound The patient we^s; that now unshent by 

886 Of Bacchus fiom his chariot, when hib eye foam 

Made Ariadne’s cheek look blushingly. 880 ^^ 00 ] about their undulating home. 

Thus 1 remember all the pleasant flow o t 1 1 . ^ « 

Of woids at opening a portfolio. Sappho s m^k head was there half 

smilmg down 

Things such as these are ever harbingers nothing; just as though the earnest 

3i0 Xo trains of peaceful images the stirs • 

Of a swan ’s neck unseen among the rushes; over^hinkmg had that moment gone 

A linnet starting all about the bushes ; From off her brow, and left her all alone. 


A butterfly, with golden wings broad 
parted, 

Nestling a rose, convuls’d as though it 
smarted 

346 With over pleasure— many, many moie. 
Might 1 indulge at large in all my store 
Of luxuries ; yet I must not forget 
Sleep, quiet with his poppy coronet: 
iioag 


886 Great Alfred’s too, with anxious, pity- 
ing Qres, 

As if he always listened to the sighs 
Of the goad^ world; and Kosciusko’s 
worn 

By homd sufferance— mightily forlorn 

^ Leigh Hunt*!. The Hoes following describe 
the room In which the poem was written, 
s marked with lines 
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Petnrchy ontsteppiDg from the diady 
green, 

>90 Starts at the sight of Laura; nor can wean 
His eyes from lier sweet face. Most happy 
they ^ 

For over them was seen a free display 
Of outspread wings, and from between 
them shone 

The face of Poesy : from off her throne 
She overlook’d things that 1 scarce could 
tell. 

The very sense of where 1 was might well 
Keep Sleep aloof: but more than that 
there came 

Thought after thought to nourish up the 
flame 

Within mv breast; so that the morning 
light 

Sui prised me e\cn from a sleepless night; 
And up I rose ref i esh ’d, and glad, and gay, 
Resolving to begin that very day 
These lines, and howsoever they be done, 
I leave them as a father does his son. 


Of sober thought f— or when starting away 
With careless robe to meet the mommg ray 
Thou spar’st the flowers m thy mai^ 
dance t 

Haply ’tis when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 
^9 And so remain, because thou listenest 
But thou to please wert nurtured so com- 
pletely 

That I can never tell what mood is best 
I shall as soon pronounce which Grace 
more neatly 

Trips it before Apollo than the rest 

STANZAS 

1829 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree. 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity . 

9 The north cannot undo them. 

With a sleety whistle through them, 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


ADDRESSED TO BENJAMIN ROBERT 
HAYDON 
1819 1817 

Great spirits now on earth arc sojourning; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake,' 
Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 
('atehes Ins fieshiiess from Archangel’s 
wing • 

6 He of the rose, the violet, the spring,* 

The social smile, the chain for Freedom’s 
sake* 

And lo*— whose steadfastness would never 
take 

A meaner sound than Raphael’s whisper- 
ing* 

And other spiiits there are standing apart 
19 Upon the forehead of the age to come; 
These, these will give the world another 
heart, 

And other pulses Hear ye not the hum 
Of mighty workings in the human martT 
Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb 

TO G. A. W4 
i8i6 1817 

Nymph of the downward smile and side- 
long glance, 

In what diviner moments of the day 
Art thou most lovely t— when gone far 
astray 

Into the labynntlis of sweet utterance, 

9 Or when serenely wand ’nng in a trance 


»WordBWorth •Leigh Hunt ■Haydon 
•Geozirlana Augusta afterward the wife 

of Keats'fl brother George. 


In a drear-nighted December, 

19 Too happy, happy brook, 

Tliy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their ciystal frettmg, 

15 Never, never petting' 

About the frozen time. 

Ah I would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
59 Writh’d not at pas^ joyt 

To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it. 

Nor numbed sense to steel it, 

Was never said in rhyme. 

HAPPY IB ENGLAND 
1817 

Happy is England * I could he content 
To see no other verdure than its own , 

To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high romanceb 
blent : 

5 Yet do I somebmes feel a languishment 
For skies Itahan, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. 

And half forget what world or worldling 
meant 

Happy 18 England, sweet her artless 
daughters ; 

59 Enough their simple loveliness for me, 

• compUlnlng 
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Enough their whitest arms in silence cling- 
ing: 

Yet do I often warmly bom to see 

Beauties of deeper glance, and hear their 
smgmg, 

And float with them about the summer 
waters. 


ON THE GBASSHOPPER AND GBIGKET 
1816 1817 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot 
sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown 
mead, 

^ That is the Giabshopper’s— he takes the 
lead 

In summer luxury.— he has never done 

With his delights; for when tired out with 
fun 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant 
weed 

The poetry of earth is ceasmg never : 

On a lone winter evenmg, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The Cneket’s song, in warmth increasing 
ever. 

And seems to one, m drowsiness half lost. 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy 
hills 


AFTER DARK VAPORS HAVE 
OPPRESS’D OUR PLAINS 
1817 1817 

After dark vapors ha^e oppress’d our 
plains 

For a long dreary season, comes a day 

Bom of^the gentle South, and clears away 

From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 

^ The anxious month, relieved of its pams, 

Takes as a long-lost right the feel of May; 

Tlie eyelids with the passing coolness 
play 

Like rose leaves with the drip of siiniincr 
rains 

The calmest thoughts come round us, as 
of leaves 

Budding— fruit ripening in stillness- au- 
tumn suns 

Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves- 

Sweet Sappho’s cheek— a smiling infant’s 
bi'eath— 

The gradual sand that through an hour- 
glass runs- 

A woodland nvulet— a Poet’s death. 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANK SPACE AT 
THE END OF CHAUCER’S TALE OF 
< < the FLOUBE and THE LEFE ’ 

1817 1817 

This pleasant tale is like a httle copse : 
The honied lines do freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 

So that he here and theie full-hearted 
stops, 

^ And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face, 
And by the wandering melody may trace 
Which way the tender-legged Imnet hops 
Oh! what a power has white simplicity’ 
What mighty power has this gentle story ’ 
I that forever feel athii*st for glory 
C/Ould at this moment be content to he 
Meekly upon the grass, as those whose s<ib- 
bings 

Were heard of none beside the mournful 
robins. 

ON A PICTURE OF LEANDER 
1829 

Come hither, all sweet maidens, soberly. 
Down-looking aye, and with a chasten’d 
light 

Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white, 
And meekly let your fair hands jcnneil he, 
^ As if so gentle that ye could not see. 
Untouch ’d, a victim of your beauty briglit. 
Sinking away to his young spint’s night,— 
Sinking bewilder’d ’mid the dreaiy sea 
’Tis young T^ander toiling to his death. 
Nigh swoonmg, he doth purse his weary 
lips 

For Hero’s cheek, and smiles against her 
smile 

O horrid dream ’ see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy; arms and shoulders gleam 
awhile* 

He’s gone* up bubbles all his amorous 
breath ! 

TO LEIGH HUNT. ESQ. 

1817 1817 

Glory and loveliness have pass’d away; 
For if we wander out in early mom, 

No wreathed inoense do we see upborne 
Into the east, to meet the smiling day 
® No ciowd of nymphs soft-voic’d, and 
young, and gay, 

In woven baskets bringing ears of com,® 
Roses, imd pmks, and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May 
But there are left delights as high as these. 
And I shall ever bless my destiny. 

That in a time, when under pleasant trees 

' rhaucer't autborihlp of tlilR poem Ih now din 
emitted "wheat 
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Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 

A leafy luxury, seeu^ 1 could please 
With these poor o&rmgs,^ a man like 
thee. 

ON SEEING THE ELGIN MABBLESS 
iSi7 1817 

My spirit is too weak— mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagin ’d pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardbhip, tells me 1 must die 
6 Like a sick eagle lookmg at the sty. 

Tet ’tis a gentle luxury to weep 
That I have not the cloudy winds to keep, 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s 
eye 

Such dim-coneeived gloiies of the brain 
Bnng round the heart an undescribable 
feud, 

So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 
That mmgles Grecian grandeur with the 
rude 

Wasting of old Time— with a billowy 
main— 

A sun— a shadow of a magnitude 

ON THE SEA 
1817 1848 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caverns, till the 
spell 

Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy 
sound 

^ Often ’tis in such gentle temper found. 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be mov’d for days fiom where it some- 
time fell, 

When last the wiiids ot heaven were un- 
bound. 

Oh ye ! who have your eye-balls vex ’d and 
tir'd, 

Feast them upon the wideness of the sea , 
Oh ye ! whose ears are dinn ’d with uproar 
rude, 

Or fed too much with cloying melody— 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and 
brood 

Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quir’d * 
LINES 

1817 1848 

Unfelt, unheard, unseen, 

I ’ve left my little queen, 

Her languid arms in silver slumber lying; 

*ikcAtii*s flnit Tolunie of poemii. dedicated to 
Tlnnt 

> Smlptiireii from the Parthenon which were 
taken to London from Athene by Lord Rlgln 
In 1808. 


Ah' through their nestling touch, 

• Who— who could tell how much 

There is for maduess— cruel, or comply- 
mgf 

Those faery lids how sleek! 

Those lips how moist'— they speak. 

In ripest quiet, shadows of sweet sounds 
Into my fancy’s eai 
Melting a burden deai, 

How ^^Love doth know no fulness and no 
bounds ” 

True'— tender monitors! 

1 bend unto your laws 
This sweetest day for dalliance was bom ' 
So, without more ado, 

I’ll feel my hea\en anew. 

For all the blushing of the hasty mom 

ON LEIGH HUNT’S POEM **THB 
STORY OP RIMINI”! 

1817 1848 

Who loves to peer up at the mommg sun, 
With half-shut ^es and comfortable 
eheek, 

Let him, with this sweet tale, full often 
seek 

For meadows where the little n\ers run, 
5 Who loves to linger with that brightest one 
Of heaven — Hesperus — let him lowly 
speak 

These numbers to the night, and starlight 
meek, 

Or moon, if that her hunting he begun 
He who knows these delights, and too is 
prone 

10 To moralize upon a smile or tear, 

Will find at once a region of his own, 

A bower for bis spirit, and will steer 
To alleys where the fir-tree diops its cone. 
Where robins hop, and fallen leaves are 
scar 

WHEN I HAVE PEABB THAT I MAY 
CEASE TO BE 
28i7 1848 

When I haie fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teemmg 
brain. 

Before high-piled books, in charactry,^ 
Hold like rich gamers the full ripen’d 
grain; 

5 When I behold, upon the night’s stair ’d 
face. 

Huge dondy qrmbolB of a high romance, 
And think that I may never live to trace 

* Bee p Rtw ■ rhaweters ; letters 
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Their ditdowB, with the xnagie hand of Sipping beverage divine, 

chance; And pledging with contented wmaek 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 

That I lApll never look upon thee more, » 

Never have relish in the faery power Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

Of unreflecting love;~then on the diore What El^ium have ye known. 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think Happy field or mo&sy cavern, 

Till love and fame to nothmgness do sink. Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern! 


ON SITTING DOWN TO BEAD *‘KING 
LEAB’’ ONCE AGAIN 
iSiS 1848 

O golden-tongued Romance, with serene 
lute! 

Fair-plumed Syren, Queen of far-away I 
Leave melodizmg on tins wmtiy day, 

Shut up thme olden pages, and be mute: 
B Adieu; for, once again, the fierce dispute 
Betvnxt damnation and impassion’d clay 
* Must 1 bum through; once more humbly 
assay 

The bitter-sweet of this Shakespearian 
fruit 

Chief poetl and ye clouds of Albion,^ 
Begetters of our deep eternal theme ! 
Wlien through the old oak forest I am 
gone. 

Let me not wander in a barren dream, 

But, when I am consumed in the fire, 

Give me new phoenix-wings* to fly at my 
desire. 

LINES ON THE MEBMAID TAVEBN 
1818 1820 

Souls of Poets dead and gone. 

What Elysium have ye known. 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern! 

B Have ye tippled drink more fine 
Than mine host’s Canary wine! 

Or are fruits of Paradise 
Sweeter than those dainty pies 
Of venison! 0 generous food! 

Drest as fliough ^Id Robin Hood 
Would, with his Maid Manan, 

Sup and bowse* from horn and can. 


ROBIN HOOD 

TO A FRIXNDl 
1818 1820 

No * those days are gone away. 

And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buned all 
Under the down-trodden pall 
B Of the leaves of many years* 

Many times have Wmter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and dulling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Of the forest’s whispering fleeces. 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 

And the twanging bow no more , 
Silent IS the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill ; 

There is no mid-forest laugh, 

Where lone Echo gives the lialf 
To some wight,* amaz’d to hear 
Jestmg, deep m forest drear. 

On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon. 

Or the seven stars* to light you, 

Or the polar ray to right you ; 

But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 

88 Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 

88 Down beside the pasture Trent; 

For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


I have heard that on a day 
Mine host’s sign-board flew away, 

88 Nobody knew whither, till 
An astrologer’s old quill 
To a dieepskin gave the story, 

Said he saw you in your glory, 
Underneath a new-old sign 

1 The fltory of Lear belonn to Brttldi lemd. 
■The phcBDlz waa a mTthlcal hlrd said to be 
conramed In Sre and to rise In yonthful 
frefdmeaa from Ita own aahea. 

•drink 


Gone, the merry morris* din; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 

88 GKine, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the ^'greni shawe”; 
All are gone away and pastl 
And if Robm should be cast 


* J. H Reynolds, who had sent Keatii two aon- 
neta which he^ had written on Robin flood. 
Bee Keata'a letter to Reynolds (p. 8C2). 
■person ■ The neladea. 

«A popular dance In which the dancers often 
took the parte of Robin Hood, Hald Marian, 
and other flctltlona cbaractera. 
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Suddea from his turfed grave, 

And if Marian should have 
Onoe again her forest days, 

She would weep, and he would erase : 
He would swear, for all his oaks. 
Fall’ll boieath ^e dockyard strokes, 
^ Have rotted on the bnny seas; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her— strange I that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money ! 


fhie-wmg’d and make a morning in his 
mvth. 

It 18 impossible to escape from toil 
10 O’ the sudden and receive thy spiriting: 
The flower must drink the nature of the 
soil 

Before it can put forth its blossoming: 

Be with me in the summer days and I 
Will for thine honor and his pleasure try. 


So it is: yet let us sing, 

BO Honor to the old bow-string! 

Honor to the bugle-horn ! 

Honor to the woods unshorn ! 

Honor to the Lmcoln green 
Honor to the archer keen ^ 

BB Honor to tig^t^ Little John, 

And the hor&e he rode upon ! 

Honor to bold Robin Hood, 

Sleeping in the underwood ! 

Honor to Maid Manan, 

BO And to all the Sherwood-clan ! 

Thoufiih Iheir dav^ have burned 
Let us two a burden* try 

TO THE NILE 
J818 1848 

Son of the old moon-mountains African ! 
Cbief of the Pyramid and Crocodile! 

We call thee fruitful, and, that very while, 
A desert fills our seemg’s uiward span , 

B Nurse of swart nations^ since the world 
began, 

Art thou so fruitful Y or dost thou beguile 
Such men to honor thee, who, worn with 
toil. 

Rest for a space ’twixt Cairo and Decan T 
0 may dark fancies err^ They surely do; 
IB ’Tib ignorance that makes a barren wa<!te 
Of all beyond itself, thou dost bedew 
Green m^es like our rivers, and dost taste 
The pleasant siiii-rise. Green isles hast 
thou too, 

And to the sea as happily dost haste. 


TO SPENSEB 
1818 1848 

Spenser! a jealous honorer of thine, 

A former deep in thy midmost trees. 

Did last eve eA my promise to refine 
Some English that mig^t strive thine ear 
to please. 

B But, elfin poet, ’tis impossible 
For an inhabitant of wintry earth 
To rise like Pheebus with a golden quill 


lA cloth made in Lincoln, worn bj huntmnen 
■ well-formed ; trim 

*choniti *T]ie Nesro racea. 


THE HUMAN SEASONS 
1818 1819 

Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons m the mmd of 
man; 

He has his lusty spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span : 

B Tie has his summer, when luxuriously 
Spnng’s honied cud of youthful thouglit 
he loves 

To ruminate, and by such dreanung high 
Is nearest unto heaven * quiet coves 
His soul has in its autumn, when his wings 
IB He furleth close; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness— to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 

He has his winter too of pale misfeature. 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature. 

ENDYMION 
1817^18 1818 


Book I 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its lovelmess increases; it will never 

Pass mto nothmgne&s, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
B Fnll of sweet dreams, and health, and 
quiet breathmg 

Therefore, on every moirow, are we 
wreathing 

A floweiy band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman 
dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

IB Of all the unhealthy and o’ei -darkened 
ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of 
all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits Such the sun, the 
moon, 

Trees old, and young, sjirouting a shady 
boon , 

IB For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in, and 
clear nils 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 
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’Gkinst; fhe bot season; the mid-forest 
brake^^ 

Rich with a sprinkluig of fair musk-rose 
blooms : 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms- 
We have imagined for the mighty dead , 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read : 
An endless fountain of immortal drmk« 
Ponnng unto ns from the heaven’s brink. 

25 }ifor do we meiely feel these essences 
For one short horn , no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion Poei^, glories infinite. 

Haunt us till they bi^me a cheermg light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be slime, or gloom 
o’ereast, 

They always must be with us, or we die. 

Therefore, ’tis with full happiness that I 
35 W'lU tiace the story of Endymiou 
The veiy music of the name has gone 
Into my bemg, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh befoie me as the green 
Of our own vall^s * so I will begin 
Now while I cannot hear the city ’s din ; 
Now while the eaily budders are just new. 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests, while the willow trails 
Its delicate amber , and the dairy pails 
Bring home increase of milk And, as the 
year 

Grows lush in juicy stalks, I’ll smoothly 
steer 

My little boat, for many quiet hours, 

With streams that deepen fieshly into 
bowers 

Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, veimeil nmm’d and 
white, 

Hide in deep herbage; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet 
peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story 
O may no wmtry season, bare and hoarv, 
See it half finish’d: but let Autumn bold. 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 

Be all about me when I make an end. 

And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thought into a wilderness: 

There let its trumpet blow, and quickly 
dress 

My^ uncertain path with green, that I may 
speed 

Easily onward, thorough flowers and weed. 


Upon the sides of Liatmos was outspread 
A mighty forest; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o’er-hangmg boughs, and precious 
fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades, sequestered 
deep. 

Where no man went, and if fiom shep- 
herd’s keep 

A lamb stray’d tar a-down those inmost 
glens, 

70 Never agam saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with con- 
tent, 

Over the hills at every nightfall went. 
Among the shepherds, ’twas believed evei , 
That not one fleecy lamb which thus did 
sever 

From the white flock, but pass’d un- 
wom^d 

By angry wolf, or pard^ with prying head, 
Ihitii it came to some untooted plains 
Where fed the herds of Pan : aye great his 
gams 

Who thus one lamb did lose. Paths thrie 
were many, 

Wmding through palmy fern, and rushes 
fenny, 

And ivy banks; all leadmg pleasantly 
To a wide lawn, whence one could only see 
Stems thronging all around between the 
swell 

Of turf and slanting bianclics who could 
tell 

The freshness of the space of heaven 
above, 

Edg’d round with dark tree tops, tlirougli 
which a dove 

Would often beat its wmgs, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the bluef 

Full in the middle of this pleasantness 
There stood a marble altar, with a tress 
Of flowers budded newly; and the dew 
Had taken fairy phantasies to strew 
Daisies upon the sacred sward last eve. 
And so the dawned light in pomp receive. 
For ’twas the m.nn : Apollo’s upward file 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so nnsullied, that therein 
A melancholy spint well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
100 Xnto the winds: rain-seented eglantine 
Gave temperate sweets to that well-wooing 
sun; 

The lark was lost in him ; cold springs had 
run 

To warm their chilliest bubbles m the grass ; 
* leopard 


« thicket 


* deatiBlei 
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Man 'a voice was on the mountains ; and the 
mass 

106 Of nature’s lives and wonders puls’d ten- 
fold, 

To feel this sunribe and its g^lones old. 

Now while the silent workings of the 
dawn 

Were busiest, into that self-same lawn 
All suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 

1^0 A troop of little children garlanded, 

Who gathering round the altar, seem ’d to 
pry 

Earnestly round as wishing to espy 
Some folk of holiday . nor had they waited 
For many moments, ere their ears were 
sated 

^^0 With a faint breath <if music, which ev’n 
then 

Fill’d out Its voice, and died away again 
Within a little space agam it gave 
Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave. 

To light-hung leaves, m smoothest echoes 
breaking 

'20 Through ropse-elad valleys,— ere their 
death, n’ei taking 

The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea 

And mm , as deep into the wood as we 
Might mark a lynx’s eye, there glimmer’d 
light 

Fail faces and u lush of garments white. 

'20 Plainer and plainer allowing, till at last 
Into the widest alley they all past. 

Making directly foi the woodland altar 
O kindly muse! let not ray weak tongue 
faulter 

In telling of this goodly company, 

no Qf piety, and of then glee 

But let a portion of ethereal dew 
Fall on my head, and presently unmew’ 

My soul, that 1 may daie, in wayfaring. 
To stammer where old Thaucer us’d to 
wng 

Tjeading the way, young damsels danced 
along, 

Healing the burden of a shepherd song; 
Each having a white wicker overbrimm’d 
With April’s tender youiiglmgs; next 
well trimin’d, 

A crowd of shepherds with a« sunburnt 
looks 

As may be lead of in Arcadian books; 
Such as sat listening i*ound Apollo’s pipe. 
When the great dei^, for earth too ripe, 
Ijet Lis divinity o’erffowing die 

release 


In music, through the vales of Thessaly.’ 

145 Some idly trail’d their sheep-books on the 
ground, 

And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 
With ebon-tipped flutes: close after these. 
Now coming from beneath the forest tiees, 
A v^erable pnest full soberly, 

150 Begirt with minist’ring looks: alway his 
eye 

Steadfast upon the matted turf he kept, 
And after him his sacred vestments swept 
From his right hand there swung a vase, 
milk-whitc, 

Of mmgled wine, out-sparkling generous 
light, 

155 And in his left be held a basket full 

Of all sweet herbs that searching eye could 
cull 

Wild thyme, and vallcy-lilies whiter btill 
Than Leda’s love,^ and cresses from the 
rilL 

His aged head, crowned with beechen 
wieatli, 

1*0 Seem’d like a poll* of ivy m the teeth 
Of winter hoar Then came another li iiwd 
Of shepherds, lifting m due time aloud 
Their share of the ditt> After them ap- 
pear’d, 

Up-follow ’d by a multitude that rear’d 

'65 Their voices to the clouds, a fail wrought 
cai, 

Easily rollmg so as scarce to mar 
The freedom of three steeds of dapple 
brown: 

Wlio stood therein did seem of great re- 
nown 

Among the throng His youth was fully 
blown, 

Showing like Gan>niede to manhood 
grown. 

And, for those simple times, his ganuents 
were 

A chief tam king’s benearh his bieast, 
half bare, 

Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-speai 
keen. 

'7* A smile was on his countenance, he 
seem’d. 

To common IookeA;-on, like one who 
dream ’d 

Of idleness in groves Elysian 

'A refereoce to Apollo's service with Klne 
Adnetiis. Sscalaplus Apollo's son, hsd 
been killed by a bolt of ligbtDiiiB fOrged b\ 
the Cyclops Apollo klllMl the iTy clops, anil 
was compelled to undergo fauman service ss 
pnnlBbrnent See Loweirs The fthepker^ of 
kinp Adaiefiie; also llereditb's Pbwm vAih 
Adaietiif 

*Jovs. in the form of a swan. *bead 
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But there were some who feelingly could 
scan 

A lurking trouble in liis nether lip, 

And see that oftentimes the reins would 
slip 

Through his forgotten liaiids* then would 
they sigh, 

And think of yellow leaves, of owlet’s cry, 
Of logs piled solemnly.— Ah, well-a-day, 
Why should our young Endymion pme 
awayt 


Night-swollen mushrooms 1 Are not our 
wide plams 

Speckled with countless fleeces f Have not 
lains 

(jieen’d over Apnl ’s lap 1 No howling sad 
Sickens our fearful ewes , and we have had 
Great bounty from Endymion our lord. 

220 earth is glad: the merry lark has 
pour’d 

His early song against yon bi'cezy sky 
That spreads so clear o’er our solemnity ” 


186 goon the assembly, in a circle rang’d, 
Stood bileiit round the slinnc. each look 
was chang’d 

To sudden veneration* women meek 
Beckon ’d their sons to silence , while each 
cheek 

Of virgm bloom paled gently for slight 
fear, 

Endymion too, without a forest peer. 
Stood, wan and pale, and with an awed 
face, 

Among his brothers of the mountain chace. 
In midst of all, the venerable priest 
Eyed them with joy from greatest to the 
least, 

And, after hftmg up his aged hands, 

Thus spake he: ’’Men of LatmosI diep- 
heid bands! 

Whose care it is to guard a thousand flocks 
Whether descended from beneath the rocks 
That overtop your mountains; wliethcr 
come 

200 Prom valleys where the pipe is never 
dumb; 

Or fiuni your swelling downs, where sweet 
air stirs 

Blue harebells lightly, and where prickly 
furze 

Buds lavish gold; oi ve, whose precious 
ehaige 

Nibble their All at ocean ’s veiy marge, 

205 Wliose mellow reeds are touch’d with 
sounds forlorn 

By the dim echoes of old Triton ’s horn . 
Mothers and wives ’ who day by day pre- 
paie 

The scrip, ^ with needments, for the moun- 
tain an , • 

And all ye gentle girls who foster up 
210 Udderless Iambs, and in a little cup 

Will put choice honey for a favor’d vouth : 
Yea, every one attend! for in good truth 
Our vows are wanting to our great god 
Pan. 

Are not our lowing heifers sleeker tlian 


Thus ending, on the shiine he heap’d a 
spue 

Of teeming sweets, enkindling saoi'ed Are; 
266 Anon he stain’d the thick and spongy sod 
With wine, in honor of the shepbe^-god 
Now while the earth was dnnking it, and 
while 

Bay leaves were cracking in the fragrant 
pile, 

And gummy frankincense was sparkling 
bright 

230 ’Xeath smothering parsley, and a hary 
light 

Spread grayly eastward, thus a chorus 
sang 

*'0 thou, whose miglity palace roof doth 
hang 

From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, 
death 

236 Of unseen flowers m heavy peacefulness, 
Who lov’st to see the hamadryadsi dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels 
darken. 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, 
and hearken 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds — 

240 In desolate places, where dank moisture 
breeds 

The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth ; 
Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 
Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx— do thou now, 
By thy love’s milky brow*! 

245 By all the trembling mazes that she ran, 
Hear us, great Pan! 

t 

”0 thou, for whose soul-soothing quiet, 
turtless 

Passion their voices cooingly ’Along myrtles, 
What time thou wanderest at eventide 
250 Through sunny meadows, that outskirt the 
Bide 

Of thine enmossed realms: 0 thou, to whom 
Broad-leaved flg trees even now foredoom^ 
Their ripen'd fruitage; yellow girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs, our village leas 
266 Their fairest blossom’d beans and poppied 
ecini:^ 


mnnll hna for fmwl 8 <h> Rpenser's The 
^oerff Qua nr, I n 
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The chuckling linnet its five young unborn, 
To Bing for Hiee, low creeping atrawberrieH 
Their Hummer coolness, pent up butterflies 
Their freckled wings; yea, tho fresh-bud- 
ding year 

260 All its completions — be quickly near, 

o\eiy wind tliat no<ls the mountain pme, 
() Eoi ester divine! 

''Thou, to whom every faun and satyr 
flies 

For willing service, whether to surprise 
265 The squatted huie while in hall -sleeping 
lit ; 

Or upward ragged precipices flit 
To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s 
maw, 

Or by niysteiiouH enticement draw 
Bewilder M shepheids to their path again, 
270 Or to tread breatliless round the frothy mam, 
And gather up all funeifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiads’ cells. 

And, being hidden, laugh at their out-peep- 

Or to delight thee with fantasiic leuping, 
275 The while they pelt each other on the ciown 
With Rilveiy onk-npples, and fir-cones 
blown, — 

By all the cchot^s that about tliee ring. 

Hear us, O satyr king! 

’^0 heaikeiier to the loud-clapping shears 
280 While ever nnd anon to his shorn peers 
A ram goes bleating winder of the horn. 
When snouted wild-honrs routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsmen breather round our 
farms, 

To keeji oflF mildews, and all weather harms 
285 Strange miuistrant of uiidescribed sounds, 
That come a-bwoouiiig o\er hollow grounds, 
And wither diearily on barren moors 
Diend opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to iini\ersal know]e<lge, — see, 

290 Cleat son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to x>&T their vows 
With leaves nlmiit their biows» 

'‘Be still tlie uniniagmable lodge 
For solitaiv thinking, such as dodge 
295 Conception to the very bourne of heaven. 
Then leave the naked brain l>c still tho 
leaven, 

That spreading in this dull and clodded 
earth 

Gives it a touch ethereal — a new birth 
Be still a symbol of immensity; 

300 A firmament reflected in a sea. 

An element filling the space between ; 

An unknown — ^but no more ; we humbly 
screen 

With uplift hands onr foreheads, lowly bend- 

And giving out a shout most heaven-rending, 
806 Conjure thee to receive our humble Piean.i 
UiH)n thy Mount Lyeean ! ’ ’ 

1 qoiiR of prnlFiO 


E\eD while tiiey brought the buideii to a 
close, 

A shout from tlie whole multitude arose, 
That linger’d in the air hke dying rolls 
^1^^ Ot abru])L tliundei, when Inman shoals 
Of dolpluiis bob their noses through the 
biuie. 

Meantime, on slind} lc\ els, mossy fine, 
Voung coiupanieh nimbly began dancmg 
To the switl ti’eble pipe, and humming 
stiing. 

31B Aye, those fait living forms swam heav- 
enly 

To tunes foi gotten— out of memory 
Fair eieatuivA^ whose young children’s 
cliildieii hied 

Theimopyla.^ its heroes— not yet dead, 
liut in old iiiaililes e^el beautiful 
820 High geiiitois,^ unconscious did they cull 
Time’s sweet liist-fiuils— they danc’d to 
WTai'iness, 

And then in f|uiet ciiTles did they pi ess 
The liilioek tui f, and caught the latter end 
Of some strange history, iiolent to send 
325 ^ young mind lioin its bodily tenement. 
Or they iniglii watch the quoit-pitchei s, 
intent 

On either side , pitying the sad death 
Of Uvncmtlius, when tlie ciuel breath 
Of Zephyr slew him,— Zephyr penitent, 
330 Who now», ere Phopbus mounts the flima- 
ment, 

Fondles the flower amid the sobbmg rain 
The aivhers too, upon a wider plain, 
Beside the feotheiy whizzing of the shaft, 
And the dull twanging bowstniig, and the 
raft* 

Branch dow ii sweeping fi oni a tall asli top, 
<''a]l’d 11 ]) a thousand thoughts to envelope 
Tlio<5e who w'<»iild wmlcli Pei haps, the 
tiembling knee 

And frantic gape oi lonely Niobe, 

Poor, lonely Niolie i w hen her Im ely young 
340 Weie dead and gone, and hei caiessing 
tongue 

Lav a lost Hung upon liei paly lip, 

And ven’, very deadliness did nip 
llei motlieily clieeks Amus’d fi om this 
sad mood 

By one, who at n distance loud halloo’d. 
Uplifting his strong bow into the air, 
Many might aftei hi ighter xisious stare 
After the Argonauts in blind amaze 
Tossing about on Neptune’s restless ways, 
lentil, from the horizon ’s vaulted side. 

3'*’^ Tliere shot a golden splendor far and wide, 
Spanglms: those million pontings of the 
bnne 


^ sDccstor^ 
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With quivering ore : ’twas even an awful 
shine 

From the exaltation of Apollo’s bow f 
A heavenly beacon in their dreary woe 
855 Who thus weie ripe for high contemplat- 
ing. 

Might tuiu their steps towards the sober 
ling 

Where sat Endymiou and the aged priest 
’Mong shephei ds gone in eld, whose looks 
increas’d 

The silveiy setting of their mortal star, 
ifio There they discours’d upon the fi agile bar 
That keeps up from our homes ethereal , 
And what oui duties there, to nightly call 
Vespei, the beauty -crest of suromei 
weather, 

To summon all the downiest clouds to- 
gether 

Jb5 por the sun’s puiple couch, to emulate 
In minist’ring the potent rule of fate 
With speed of tirc-tail ’d exhalations 
To tint her pallid cheek with bloom, who 
cons 

Sweet poesy by moonlight besides these, 
370 ^ world of other uiiguess’d offices 

Anon the> wander’d, by divine comerse, 
Into Elysium , vymg to rehearse 
Each one Ins own anticipated bliss 
One felt heait-eertam that he could not 

miss 

His quick-gone love, among fail blossom ’d 
boughs, 

Where every zephyr-sigh pouts, and en- 
dows 

Her lips with music for the welcoming 
Another wish’d, ’mid that eternal spnng, 
To meet his losy child, with feathery sails, 
S*® Sweeping, eye-earnest ly, through almond 
^ales 

Who, suddenly, should stcnip through the 
smooth wind. 

And with the balmiest leaves his temples 
bind. 

And, ever aftei, through those regions be 
His messenger, his little Mercuiy 
Some weie athirst in soul to see again 
Their fellow huntsmen o ’er the wide cham- 
paign^ 

In times long past ; to sit with them, and 
talk 

Of all the chances in their earthly walk , 
Compaiiiig, joyfully, their plenteous stores 
Of happiness, to when upon the moois, 
Benighted, close they huddled from the 
cold, 

1 Shooting Btan, or meteors, which were sup 
posed to exhale Are. 

* level Seld 


.Uid shar’d their famish’d scrips. Thus 
all out-told 

Their fond imaginations,— saving him 
Whose eyelids curtain’d up Iheii jewels 
dim, 

Kndjniioii yet liouily had he stiivcii 
To hide the cunkeiing ^ellOlll, that had 
men 

Ills fainting lecolledions Now indeed 
Ills senses had sw'oon’d oft he did not 
heeil 

The sudden silence, oi the whisiieis low, 

Oi the old eyes diss(»l\mg at Ins w^ie, 

Oi aiiMoiis culls, oj close of ticmbling 
palms, 

(>i maiden’s sigh, that giief itself em- 
balms 

Blit in the self-same fixed tiaiice be kept, 
Like one wdio on the earth had ne\ei slept 
405 Aye, e>en as dead-still ns a marble man, 
Frozen in that old tale Arabian ^ 

Who whis[>cis him so paiitingl^ and 
closi‘ ? 

Peona, Ins hwik*! sistei of ail those, 

His fi lends, the deniest Hushing signs 
she made, 

And brealh’d a sistei ’s soj low to ])eisuade 
A yielding ii]>, a ciadling on hei caic 
Her eloquence did hi eat he nwa> the cuis<‘ 
She led him, like some inuliiight s]nnt 
nurse 

Of happy changes m emphatic dreams, 
Along a path bdween two little streams,— 
Ouai^ing Ins foieliead, w’lth her round 
elbow, 

Fiom low-gtown blanches, and Lis foot- 
steps slow 

Fnmi stumbling o\ci stumps and hillocks 
small , 

Until they came to 'ivheic these sti camlets 
fall, 

Witli mingled bubbiings and a gentle lush. 
Into a river, cleai, biimiul, and flush 
With crystal inneking (»i the tiees and skv 
A little shallop, floating theic haid by. 
Pointed its beak o\ei the tiinged bank. 
And scMin it lightlj^ dipt, and rose, and 
sank, 

And dipt again, with the Aoung couple’s 
weight,— 

Peona guiding, through the walei straight. 
Towards a bowery island opposite. 

Which gaining presently, she steered light 
Into a shady, fresh, and npply cove. 
Where nest^ was an arbor, overwove 
By many a summer’s silent fingering, 

To whose cool bosom she was us^ to bnng 
’ Thr 4raMaii VtpSfs' EnlfrfainmmU 
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Her playmatesi wiUi tbeir needle broidery, 

^36 And minstrel meraones of times gone by. 

47S 

So bhc was gently glad to see him laid 
Under hei fnvorite bower’s quiet sliade, 

On hei own eoiicli, new made of flower 
leaves, 

Dried caietully en tlie cooler side of 
sheaves 

When last the suii Ins autuiuii ticsses 
shook, 

And the taiiii’d hai*vesteis iieli aimfuls 
took 

Soon was he quieted to slumbrous lest 
But, eie it crept upon him, he had piest 
]\^ona’s busy hand against his lips. 

And still, a-bleeping, held hei finger-tips 
J 11 lender piessui e And as a willow keeps 
A patient watch ovei the stream that 
creeps 

Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace so that a whispciiiig 
blade 

Of glass, a wailful gnat, n bee bustling 
Down in the blue-hells, oi a wien light- 
lust ling 

Among seie leaves and twigs, might all be 
hoard 

O magic sleiqif 0 comfui table hud, 

That hioodesi o’ei the troubled sea of the 
mind 

Till il IS liusliM and smooth^ O uncoii- 
fin'd 

Restraint * imprison 'd liberty * gieat key 
To golden palaces, strange minstielsy. 
Fountains gmiesque, new trees, liespangled 
ca\ch, 

Echomg grottoes, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight; a>c, to all the iiinz> world 
Of sihei-y enchantment who, upfurl'd 
Beneath thy diowsy wing a tuple hour, 

But renovates and lives?— Thus, m the 
'bower, 

Endymion was calm'd to life again. 

Opening liis e>elids with a healthier biain. 

He said feel this thine endeaimg 

lo\ c 

All thi*ough my bosom • thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed e>es and sleeked wings 
About me, and the pearliest dew not 
bimgs 

Such morning incense from the fields of 
May, 

As do those blighter drops that twinklmg 
stray 

From those kind eyes,— the very home and 
haunt 

Of sisterly affection Can I want 


Aught else, aught nearer heaven, than 
such tears? 

Yet dry them up, in bidding hence all feais 
That, any longer, J will pass my days 
Alone and sad No, I will once more raise 
My voice upon the inountaiiT-heights , once 
more 

Make my horn parley fiom their foreheads 
hoai 

Again my trooping bounds then tongues 
shall loll 

Around the breathed boar again I’ll poll^ 
The fair-grown yew tree, foi a chosen 
bow. 

And, when the pleasant sun is getting 
low, 

Again I '11 lingci in a sloping mead 
To heai the speckled thrushes, and see 
feed 

Our idle sheep So be thou cheered, sweet, 
And, if thy lute is hcie, softly mtreat 
My soul to keep in its lesohed course ” 

Hereat Peona, m then silvei source. 
Shut her pure sorrow -drops with glad ex- 
claim, 

And took a lute, from which theie jmlsing 
came 

A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
In which hei voice should w*aiidor. 'Twas 
a lay 

Moie subtle cadenced, inoie foiest wild 
Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child, 
And nothing since has floated m the air 
So mournful stiaugc. Suiely some influ- 
ence rare 

Went, spirit iial, through the damsel’s 
hand , 

For still, with Delphic emphasis,® she 
spann ’d 

The quick invisible stinigs, even ihoiigh 
she saw 

Endymion 's spnit melt awa^ and thaw 
I^foie the deep intoxication 
But soon she came, with sudden buist, 
upon 

Hei self-possession — swimg the lute 
aside. 

And earnestly said “Brotliei, ’tis \aiii 
to hide 

That thou dost know of things mystei lous, 
Immoital, staiTy, such alone could thus 
Weigh down thy nature Hast thou smn ’d 
in aught 

Offensive to the heavenly powers ? Caught 
A Paphian dove^ upon a message sent? 

' cat the top from 

-That la. with freniled passion, like that oi 
the Inspired priestess at D^hl. 

■ A dove sent bv Venas from niphos 
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Thy deatbful bow against some deer-herd His snorting four. Now when liis chariot 
^t last 

Sacred to Dianf Haply, thon hast seen Its beam against the zodiac-hon cast, ^ 

Her naked limbs among the alders gieen, Tlieic blossom’d suddenly a magic bed 
And that^ alasl is dcath.^ No, I can trace ^^6 Qf gacred ditainy,- and poppies led 
Something moie high pei‘ple\ing in thy At which 1 wondeted gieatly, knowing well 
face’” That but one night had wrought this flow- 

ery spell , 

Eiidymiou look’d at hei, and jness’d And, silting down close by, began to muse 
her hand, Wliat it might mean. Perliajis, tlionglit I, 

And said, ^^Ait thou so pale, who west so Muipheus, 

bland In pa<ising licie. Ins owlet pinions shook; 

And rieiiy in our meadows? How is this? Or, it may be, eie matron Night iiptook 

Tell me thine ailment tell me all amiss*— Ilei ebon iiiii, young Meicui\, by stealth, 

520 jVh * thou hast been unhappy at the ehaimc Had di)>t his lod in it such gailand 

Wrought suddenly in me What indeed wealth 

moie stiange* Came not by common growtii. Thus on I 

Or more complete to o\ei whelm sunnisc * thought, 

Ambition is so slugguid ’lis no im/o, 565 jic.id a\,is diz/y and di.stiaught 

Tliat toiling yeais would put within niv Moieo\c), thiough the dancing poppies 
giasp, stole 

That I have sigh’d for* with so deadly A breeze, most soltiy lulling to iiiy soul, 
gasp And shaping visions all about my sight 

No man e’ei panted foi a inoital lo\e Of colors, wrings, and bursts ot spangly 

So all have set my lieaviei giicf aho\c ^ light , 

These things which happen. Rightly lia\e The which became moie shnnge, and 

they done stiange, and dim, 

I, who still saw the horizontal sun And then wei*e gulf’d in a tiimiiltiions 

Ilea^e his broad shouldei o’er the edge of swim 

the world, And then 1 i'cll asleep Ah, (mh T tell 

Out-tacmg Liiciier, and then had liuird The enchantment that ntteiwaids betell? 

My spear aloft, as signal for the chase— Vet it was but a dieani yet sucii a dieani 

I, who for very sport of heart, would race That ne\er longue, iiltliougli it o\orteeni 

Witli my own steed from Aiaby; pluck With mellow ulteiuiiec, like a ca\em 

down spiing, 

A ^ultuie from his towei*y perching, f’ould figuie out and to comejilion bung 
frown All I beheld and felt Mcthoiiglit 1 lay 

A lion into giowhug, loth leliie— Watching the zenith, wh(*ie the milky way 

To lose, at once, all iny toil-bi ceding fiic, Among the stais m \irgiri splendor ])outs; 

And sink thus low’ but J will ease my And tiavellmg ni> e>e, until the doois 

breast Of hea^cn apiieai ’d to opi*n ioi my flight, 

Of seciet grief, heie in this bowciy nest I became loth and feaiiiil to alight 

Finiii such high soaring b^ a ilownward 
540 ^'This n\er docs not see the naked sky, glance* 

Till it begin to progicss silveily Ho kept me sled fast in (hat any tuiiice, 

Around the western bolder of the wood, Spi ending iiiiagmaiy ]niiioiis wide 

Whence, from a ceitain spot, its winding Wlien, inescntly, tlic stnis >>ognii to glide, 

flood Ami faint nwav» hefoie mv eagci Mew 

Seems at the distance like a tiescenl mofin At which I •-igh’d that T ctnihl not piiisue, 

5^5 And in that nook, the ^ery piulc of June, And dro]>t my msioii to the hoiizon’s 

Had I been used to pass niy w’oarv ^’^cs, verge; 

The rather for the sun unwilling leaves And In ’ from o])ening clouds, T saw emerge 

So dear a picture of his soveieign power, The loveliest moon, that ever silver’d o’er 

And I could witness his most kingly hour, A shell for Neptune’s goblet * she did soar 

650 When he doth tighten up the golden reins, So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 

And paces leisurely down amber plains 

1 Tlic sun Is In the sign of the liou from .Tnl? 
» A reference to Actieon. who kaw Diana hath 22 to Augnat 22 

ing. and who was transformed Into a atng * dittany, n plant famoua for supposed medidnal 
and killed by his own hounds virtues 
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Commingling with her argent spheres did 
roll 

Through clear and cloudy, even when she 
went 

At last into a dark and vapory tent— 
Whereat, niethought, the lidless-eyed tram 
Of planets all were in the blue again. 

To comniiine with those orbs, once more I 
rais’d 

My sight right u])waid. but it was quite 
daz’d 

By a bright something, sailmg down apace, 
Making me quickly veil my eyes and face 
Again 1 look’d, and, O ye deities, 

606 Who tmm Olympus watch our destinies ^ 
AVlien(*e that completed form of all com- 
pleteness t 

AVhence came that high perfection of ail 
sweetness f 

Si>eak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, 
0 where 

Hast thou a symbol of her golden hairT 
Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western 
sun ; 

Not— tin soft hand, fair sister! let me 
shun 

Such follying before thee— yet she had, 
Indeed, looks bright enough to make me 
mncl , 

And they wei’e simply gordian’d up' and 
hi aided, 

IjcnMiig, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pcail round ears, white neck, and 
oibed brow, 

The which weie blended in, 1 know not 
how, 

With such a paiadise of lips and eyes. 
Blush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and 
faintest sighs, 

620 That, when I think tliereon, my spirit 
clings 

And plays about its fancy, till the stings 
Of human neighborhood envenom all. 
Unto what awful power shall I callY 
To what high fane t— Ah ! see her ho\ ei ing 
feet. 

More bluely vein’d, more soft, moie 
whitely sweet 

Than those of sea-bom Venus,* when she 
rose 

Fmm out her cradle shell. The wind out- 
blows 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion; 

’Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 
^ Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 


» made Into an Intricate teot 
•\rcordlng to Hestod, Venaa arow frip the 
foam of the aea, and waa railed, bv the 
Oroekn, Aphrodite, the foam bom 


Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed. 
Handfuls of daisies.”— ^^Endymiun, how 
strange ! 

Dream withm dream i”—” She took an 
airy range, 

And then, towards me, like a very maid, 
Came blushing, waning, willing, and 
afraid, 

And press’d me by the hand. Ah! ’twas 
too much , « 

Methought I famted at the charmed 
touch, 

Yet held my lecollection, even as one 
Who di\es three fathoms whcic the waters 
run 

(luiglmg in beds of coral • for anon, 

I felt upraounted m that region 
Where falling stars dart tlieii artilleiy 
forth, 

And eagles struggle with the buffeting 
north 

Tliat balances the hea\y meteor-stone,' — 
Felt too, T was not fearful, nor alone, 

Bui lapp’d and lull’d along the dangerous 
sky 

Soon, as it seem ’d, we left our journeying 
high, 

And straightway into fnghtful eddies 
swoop ’d , 

Such as aye mustei where gray time has 
scoop’d 

Huge dens and cu\ein6 in a mountain’s 
side* 

There hollow sounds arous’d me, and I 
sigh ’d 

To faint once more by looking on my 
bliss— 

I was distiacted, madly did I kiss 
The wooing arms which held me, and did 
give 

656 jfy eyes at once to death: but ’twas to 
live. 

To take m draughts of life from the gold 
fount 

Of kind and passionate looks, to count, 
and count 

The moments, by some greedy help that 
seem’d 

A second self, that each might be redeem’d 
And plunder’d of its load of blessedness 
Ah, desperate mortaU T e’en dar’d to 
press 

Her very cheek against my crowned lip. 
And, at that moment, felt my body dip 
Into a warmer air: a moment more, 

6«5 Our feet were soft in flowers There was 
store 

1 the north wind which cherka the flying meteor 
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Of newest joys upon that alp.^ Some- 
times 

A scent of violets, and biossommg limes, - 
Lioiter’d around us, then of honey cells, 
Blade delicate from all white-flower bells. 
And once, above the edges of our nest. 

An aitdi face peep’d,— an Oread as 1 
guess ’d 

'‘Why did J clieam that sleep over- 
power’d me 

In midst of all this liea\ eii ? Why not sec, 
Far off, the shadows of his pinions dark. 
And stare them from mef But no, bke 
a spnik 

That needs must die, although its little 
beam 

Reflects upon a diamond, my si^eet dream 
Fell into nothing— into stupid sleep 
And so it was, until a gentle cieep, 

A caieful movmg caught my wakmg eats. 
And up 1 started Ah' my sighs, my 
teais, 

Bly clenched hands,— loi lo' the poppies 
hung 

Dew-dabbled on tiieii stalks, the ouzel’ 
sung 

A heavy ditt>, giid the sullen day 
Had chidden heiald Hesperus away, 

With leaden looks the solitary breeze 
Blustci ’d, and slept, and its wild self did 
teaze • 

With waywaid melancholy, and 1 tliouglit, 
Bfaik me, Peonal that sometimes it 
brought 

****0 Famt fare-thee-wells, and sigh-shnlled 
adieus 

Away T wandei ’d— all the pleasant hues 
Of heaven and caith had faded, deepest 
shades 

Were deepest duimeoiis, heaths and sunny 
glades 

Weie lull of ]>phtilent liidit , out taintless 
nils 

Seem’d sooty, and o’er-spread with up- 
turn’d gills 

Of dying fish , the vermeil rose had blown 
In fnghtful scarlet, and its thorns out- 
grown 

Like spiked aloe If an mnocent bird 
Before my heedless footsteps stirr’d, and 
stirr’d 

In little journeys, I beheld in it 
A disguis’d demon, missioned to knit 
BCy soul with under darkness; to entice 
Bfy stumblings down some monstrous 
preeipiee* 

' high moimtaln 
■ IlndeiiB 


Therefore I eager follow’d, and did curse 

706 xhe disappointment. Time, that aged 
nurse, 

Rock’d me to patience Now, thank gentle 
hea\enl 

These things, with all their cuiiifortiiigs, 
are given 

To my down-sunken hours, and with thee, 
Sweet sister, help to stem the ebbing sea 
Of weary Me.” 

Thus ended he, and both 
Sat silent * £oi the maid was very loth 
To answer, feeling well that breathed 
words 

Would all be lost, iinlieard, and vain as 
swords 

Against the enchased^ ciocodile, or leaps 
Of grasshoppeis against the sun Slie 
weeps, 

And wondeis; stiugglcs in dcM««e sonic 
blame , 

To put on such a look as would say, Shamr 
On tats poor weaktuas^ but, ioi all her 
strife 

She could as soon have cnish’d .n\a> the 
life 

^20 Fiom a sick dove At kMigtli. to huMk llie 
pause, 

Slie said with treinblnig chance “Is this 
the cause T 

This allT Yet it is stiange, and sad, 
alas' 

That one who tlnougli this middle cuiili 
should pass 

Most like a sojouniing demi-god, and leave 

'^2*5 His name upon the harp-stnng, should 
achieve 

No higher bard than simple inaulenhoud, 
Singmg alone, and feai fully,— how the 
blood 

licft his young clieek , and how lie used to 
stiay 

He knew not wheie, and how he would say, 

nay, 

72® If any said ’twas love • and yet ’twas love , 
What could it be but lovet How a ring- 
dove 

I^t fall a spng of >evv tree m his path , 
And how he died . and then, that love doth 
scathe, 

The gentle heart, as northern blasts do 
roses; 

785 the ballad of his sad life closes 

With sighs, and an alas'— Endymion' 

Be rather in the trumpet’s mouth,— anon 
Among the winds at large— that all may 
hearken ' 

Mneued 


'Rnropean blackbird 
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Although, before the crystal heavens 
darken, 

1 watch and dote upon the silver lakes 
Pictiii 'd in western cloudiness, that takes 
The semblance of gold rocks and bright 
gold bauds. 

Islands, and creeks, and amber-fretted 
strands 

With hotses prancing o’er them, palaces 
And towers of amethyst,— would 1 so 
tease 

My iileaboni days, becaiise I could not 
mount 

Into those legionsf The Morphean fount 
Of that line element that visions, dreams, 
And fitful whims of sleep are made of, 
streams 

"50 Into its any channels with so subtle. 

So thin a bicathmi;, not the spider’s 
shuttle, 

fueled a million times witliin the space 
Of a h-w allow ’s nest-doo], could delay a 
trace, 

A tinting of its quality* how light 
""'S Must di earns themselves be ; seeing they’re 
nioie slight 

Than the meie nothing that engendeis 
them ^ 

Then wlieiefuie sully the entrusted gem 
Of high and noble life with thoughts sr» 
siekf 

Why ineree high-tronted honor to the quick 
TGO For nothing but a dreamt” lleieat the 
youth 

Look'd up a coiidictmg of shame and 
ruth 

Was in his ])laitcd blow: yet, his eyelids 
Widened a little, as when Zephyi* Inds 
A little breeze to cic*ep between the fans 
Of careless butteiHies* amid his pains 
He seem’d to taste a dni]) of manna-dew. 
Full palatable; and a color grew 
Fpoii Ins cheek, while thus he lifeful spake 

”Peona 1 ever have I long’d t<i slake 
My thirst for the world’s piaises: nothing 
base. 

No merely slumberous phantasm, could 
unlace 

The stubborn canvas for my voyage pre- 
par’d— 

Thouirh now ’tis tatter’d; leaving my bark 
bar’d 

And sullenly drifting: yet my higher hope 
Xs of too wide, too rainbow-lai'ge a scope. 
To fret at mvriads of earthly wrecks. ^ 
Wherein lies happiness t In that which 
bocks 

Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 


A fellowship with essence ; till we shine, 
Full alchemiz’d,^ and free of space. Be- 
hold 

The clear religion of heaven ! Fold 
A rose leat round thy finger’s tapemess, 
And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy 
stress 

Of music’s kiss impregnates the free 
winds, 

78B ^jith a sympathetic touch unbinds 
^oliau magic from their lucid wombs 
Then old songs waken from enclouded 
tombs; 

Old ditties sigh above their father’s 
grave, 

Qhosts of melodious prophesymgs rave 
7B0 Round every spot where trod Apollo’s 
foot; 

Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, ^ 
Where long ago a giant battle was , 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In e\ eiy place where mf ant Orpheus slept 
7S6 Yed[ we these things that moment haie 
, w'e stept 

Into a soil oi oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s But there are 
Kicliei entangleinents, enthralments far 
Moie self-destioving, leading, by degrees. 
To the chief intensity the ciown of these 
Is made of love and fneiidship, and siis 
high 

Tpon the foiehead of humaiuty 
All its moie ponderous and bulky w’ortli 
Is fiiendship, whence Iheie e\or issues 
forth 

A steady spleudui , but at the tip-toji, 
There hangs by unseen him, an orlied drnj) 
Of light, and that is ]o\e its mtluenee, 
Thrown in our eyes, geiuleis a novel semse. 
At which we stall and lict , till in the end. 
*70 Melting into its radiance, we blend, 
Mingle, and so become a part ot it,— 

Nor with aught else can our souls mterkiiit 
So winged ly • when we combme therewith, 
Life’s self is nounsh’d by its proper pith, 
*7B And we are nurtured like a pelican brood 
Aye, so delicious is the unsatiiig food, 
That men, who might have tower’d in the 
van 

Of all the congregated world, to fan 
And winnow from the coming step of 
time 

*2® All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 
Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 
Have been content to let occasion die. 
Whilst they did sleep in love’s Elysium 
And, truly, 1 would rather be struck dumb, 

1 chanced to a higher nature 
* Bound 
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^26 xhan speak against this ardent listless- 
ness: 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 
The world with benefits unknowingly, 

As does the nightmgale, upperehed high, 
And cloister'd among cool and bunched 
leaves— 

230 She sings but to her love, nor e’er con- 
ceives 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark- 
gray hood. 

Just so may love, although ’tis understood 
The mere commingling of passionate 
breath, 

Produce more than our searchmg wit- 
nesseth: 

886 What 1 know not; but who, of men, can 
tell 

That flowers would bloom, or that green 
fruit would swell 

To melting pulp, that fish would have 
bni^t mail, 

The earth its dower of nver, wood, and 
vale. 

The meadows runnels, runnels pebble- 
stones, 

^48 The seed its harvest, or the lute its tones. 
Tones ravishment, or ravishment its sweet, 
If human souls did never kiss and greet. 

^'Now, if this earthly love has power to 
make 

Men ’s bemg mortal, immortal ; to shake 
Ambition from their memories, and brim 
Their measure of content, what merest 
whim. 

Seems all this poor endeavor after fame. 
To one, who keeps withm bis stedfast aim 
A love immortal, an immortal too. 

850 Look not so wildePd ; for these things are 
true, 

And never can be bom of atomies 
That buzz about onr slumbers, like brain- 
flies. 

Leaving us fancy-sick. No, no, I’m sure, 
My restless spint never could endure 

855 To brood so long upon one luxury, 

Unless it did, though fearfully, espy 
A hope beyond the shadow of a dream. 
My sayings will the less obscured seem, 
yfhen 1 have told thee how my waking 
sight 

880 Has made me scruple whether that same 
night 

Was pass’d in dreaming. Hearken, sweet 
Peona! 

Beyond the matron-temple of Latona, 
Which we should see but for these darken- 
ing boughs, 


Lies a deep hollow, from whose ragged 
brows 

Bubhes and trees do lean all round athwart 
And meet so nearly, that with wiiip 
outraugfat,^ 

And spreaded tad, a vulture could not glide 
Past them, but he must brusli on ever^^ 
side. 

Some moulder’d steps lead into this cool 
cell, 

'8 Far as the slabbed margin of a well. 
Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye 
Right upward, through the bushes, to the 
sky. 

Oft have 1 brought thee flowers, on their 
stalks set 

Like vestal piimioses, but dark velvet 
Edges them round, and they have golden 
pits 

’Twas there 1 got them, from the gaps and 
slits 

In a mos^ stone, that sometimes was my 
seat, 

When all above was faint with mid-day 
heat. 

And theie m strife no burning thoughts to 
heed, 

^8 I’d bubble up the water through a leed, 
8o reaching back to boyhood make me 
ships 

Of moulted feathers, touchwood,-’ aldei 
chips, 

With lea\e8 stuck in them, and the Nep- 
tune be 

Of their pretty ocean. Oftener, hea\ ily, 

*8 When lo\eloni hours had left me less a 
child, 

I sat contemplating the figures wild 
Of o’er-head clouds meltmg the iniiror 
through. 

Upon a day, while thus I watch’d, flew 
A cloudy Cupid, with his bow and quner, 
'8 So plainly ^aracter’d, no breeze would 
shiver 

The happy chance : so happy, T was fain 
To follow it upon the open plain, 

And, therefore, was just going, when, be- 
hold! 

A wondei, fair as any I have told— 

^8 The same bri^t face I tasted in my 
sleep, 

Smiling in the clear well. My heart did 
leap 

Through the cool depth.— It moved as if to 
flee— 

I started up, when lo! refreshfully, 

There came upon my face, in plenteous 
showers, 

1 outreaehed > decayed wood 
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Dew-drops, and dewy buds, and leaves, 
and floweis, 

Wiapping all objects tinm ]iiy sniotliei ’d 
siglit, 

iiutliing iny spirit lu a new delight. 

Aye, siieli a breathless honey-feel of bliss 
Alone pieserveil me tumi the dieai abyss 


Whence it ran brightly forth, and white 
did lave 

The nether sides of mossy stones and 
rock,— 

’Mong which it gargled blythe adieus, to 
mock 

Its own sweet gnef at parting. Overhead, 


Of death, loi the tan tonn had gone Hung a lush screen of droopmg weeds, 

and spread 

Thick, as to curtam up some wood- 
nymph 's home 

^'Ahl impious mortal, whither do I 
loamT'' 

Said 1, low-voic'd* ‘‘Ah, whither! ^Tis 
the giot 

Of Piosei pine, w^hen Hell, obscure and hot. 


ugaui 

Pleasure is oft a visitant ; but pain 
riiiiga micll> to ns, like ilie gnawing 
shdli 

On the deei tendei liaiinehes late, and 
loth, 

'Tis s<-ai M hy ^low leliiriiing pleas- 
ure 


How sickening, how daik the dieadtiil j^pj. lesign, and where her tender 

leisiue hands 

Of weaiy da^s. made dccpei e^(]lllslte, She dabbles, on the cool and sluicy sands: 

Hv a foirknoA\ IcKlge of uiislumbrous night * Or ’tis the cell of Echo, Where she sits, 

Like sol 1 ow came upfin nio, liea\ lei still. And dabbles thorough silence, till her wits 

Tlnn \Nheii I waiulci M iiom the pop]>y Aie gone m tender madness, and anon, 

lull Paints into sleep, with many a dying tone 

And n whole age oi lingeiing moments Of sadness 0 that she would take my 

cie|)t vows, 

Sluggishly bv, eie nioie contentment swept And bieathe them sighingly among the 
Awnv at once the dcadlv vellow spleen boughs, 

^ es, thine ha\e 1 tins fair enchnntniont To sue her gentle ears for whose fair head, 
seen, Daily, I pliiek sweet flowerets from their 

Once nioip been toitined with lenew^ed ^ bed, 

lito And WTa^e them dymgly— send honey- 

'’20 Wlien last the wintn gustsga\e o\ei stiife whispers 

With the conquei iiig sun of spimg, and Hound e\eiy leaf, that all those gentle 
left the skies lispers 

Waim and ^eieiie. hut vet with moisten’d May sigh my lo\e unto her pitying! 

e>es O ehantable Echo* hear, and smg 

In pitv of the shattei M infant buds,— This ditty to her!— tell hei So I stay’d 

That time thou didst adoin, wnth amber My foolish tongue, and listening, half- 
studs afiaid, 

S25 Mv limit mg cap, because T laugh’d and Stood stupefied with my own empty folly 
smil’d. And blushing for the freaks of melan- 

( 'hatted with thee, and many days exil’d _ eholy 


All toiinent from my breast ’twas e\en 
then, 

St I a^ mg about, yet, coo]i’d up in the 
den 


Salt tears weie coining, when I heard my 
name 

Most fondly lipp’d, and then these accents 
came 


01 helpless discontent,— hulling iny lance “ Endviinoii * the ca^e is secieter 
930 pioin place t<» place, and followmig at Than the isle of Delos Echo hence shall stir 
chance, \o sighs but sigh-wami kisses, or light 

At last, by hap, tlnongli some voiing trees noise 

it stinck, Of thy eoinbing hand, the while it travel- 

And, plashing among bedded ]»ebblps ling cloys 

stuck And trembles tlnough my labyrinthine 

Tn tlic middle of a Inook,— wdiose siher hair.” 

ramble . At that oppress’d T burned in.— Ah! 

Down twenty little falls, through leeds and where 

bramble. Are those swift momentst Whither are 

‘’2'* Tracing’ along, it brought me to a cave, they fledt 

1 V nndorlna ^ ’ll ^™llc more, Peona ; nor will wed 
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Sorrow the way to death; but patiently 
Bear up against it: so fareweU, sad sigh; 
And come instead demurest mutation, 
To occupy me wholly, and to fashion 
My pilgrimage for the world’s dusky 
bnnk. 

No more will I count over, hnk by link, 
My chain of gnef : no longer strive to find 
A haif-forgetfulness in mountain wind 
Blustenng about iny ears * aye, thou shall 
see, 

Dearest of bisters, what my life shall be; 
What a calm round of hours shall make 
my days 

There is a paly flame of hope that plays 
986 Where ’ei 1 look’ but yet, I’ll say ’tis 
naught— 

And here I bid it die Have not I caught, 
Already, a more healthy countenance f 
By this the sun is setting; we may chance 
Meet some of our near-dwellers with my 
car ” 

This said, he rose, famt-smilmg like a 
star 

Through autumn mists, and took Peona’s 
hand 

They slept into the boat, and launch’d 
from land 

Book II 

0 sovereign power of love^ 0 gnef ♦ 0 

balm* 

All 1*6601 ds, saving thine, come cool, and 
calm, 

And shadowy, through the mist of passed 
years 

For others, good or bad, hatred and tears 
B Have become mdolent; but touching thine, 
One sigh doth echo, one poor sob doth pine, 
One kiss brings honey-dew from buried 
days 

The woes of Troy, towers smothering o’er 
their blaze, 

Stifl-holden shields, far-piercing spears, 
keen blades, 

Struggling, and blood, and shrieks— all 
dimlv fades 

Into some backward comer of the brain. 
Yet, in our very souls, we feel umain 
The closed of IVoilus and Cressid sweet 
Hence, pageant history! hence, gilded 
cheat * 

Swart* planet in the universe of deeds! 
Wide sea, that one eontinuons murmur 
breeds 

Along the pebbled diore of memory! 
Many old rotten-timber’d boats there be 

1 embrace * evil ; causlag blight 


Upon thy vaporous bosom, magnified 
99 To goodly vessels; many a sail of pnde, 
And golden-keel’^ is left unlaunch’d and 
dry. 

But wherefore thisT What care, though 
owl did 

About the great Athenian admiral’s mast.^ 
What care, though striding Alexander past 
The Indus with his Macedonian numbers f 
Though old Ulysses tortured from his slum- 
bers 

The glutted Cyclops, what caret— Juliet 
leaning 

Amid her window-flowers, — sighing, — 
weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow, 
9® Doth more avail than these : the silver flow 
Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 

Are thmgs to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires Fearfully 
9® Must such conviction come upon tins head, 
Who, thus far, discontent, has dared to 
tread, 

Without one muse’s smile, or kind behest. 
The path of love and pnesv * Bnt rest,® 

In chafing restlessiness, is vet more drear 
Than to be crush ’d, in striving to iiprear 
Trove’s standard on the battlements of song 
So once more days and nights aid me along, 
Lake legion ’d soldiers 

Brain-sick shepherd-prince. 
What promise hast thou faithful giiaided 
since 

The day of sacrifice f Or, have new son ows 
Come with the constant dawn upon thy 
morrowst 

Alas ! ’tis his old grief For many days, 
Has he been wandering in uncertain ways 
Through wilderness, and woods of mos>^d 
oaks; 

9® Counting his woe-worn minutes, bv the 
strokes 

Of the lone woodcutter; and listening still. 
Hour after hour, to each lush-leav’d rill. 
Now he is sittting by a shady spring. 

And elbow-deep with feverous fingering 
99 Stems the upbursting cold : a wild rose tree 
Pavilions him in bloom, and he doth see 
^ A bud which snares bis fancy : lo ! but now 

t 


As tbs owl was sacrea to Athena, the jpatron- 
esi of Athens, the Incident was regards an a 
good omen, and the plan was approved. See 
nntarefa’s Life of T^emiatootee. 12. 

> A reference to the poor snccefw of Keats’n first 
volume of poetry, poMIshed In 1817 
■Inactivity 


• Tbemlstocles was presenting to his follow 
ers bis plan of a naval attack against the 
Persians at the Battle of Balamls T480 b c ), 
an owl alighted In the rigging of his ship. 
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He plucks it, dips its stalk in the water: 
howl 

It swells, it buds, it flowers beneath bis 

si|?bt; 1®® 

®® And, in the middle, there is softly pigbt^ 

A golden butterfly ; upon whose wings 
There must be surely character’d strange 
things, 

For with wide ey® be wonders, and smiles 
oft 

* 106 
Lightly this little herald flew aloft. 
Follow’d by glad Endymion’s clasped 
hands 

Onward it flies From languor’s sullen 

bands no 

His limbs are look’d, and eager, on he hies 
Dazzled to trace it in the sunny shies. 

It seem ’d be flew, the way so easy was ; 

And like a new-born spirit did he pass 
Through the green evening quiet in the 
sun, 

O’er many a heath, through many a wood- iis 
land dun, 

Through buried paths, where sleepy twi- 
hght dreams 

The summer time away One track un- 
seams 

A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue lao 
Of ocean fades upon him , then, anew. 

He sinks adown a solitary glen, 

Whcre% there was never sound of mortal 
men. 

Saving, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 
^® Melting to «*ilenee, when upon the breeze i25 
Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweet, 

To cheer itself to Delphi. Still his fwt 
Went swift beneath the merrv-winged 
guide. 

Until it reach ’d a splashing fountain ’s side iso 
That, near a cavern ’s mouth, ^ forever 
pour’d 

Unto the temperate air : then high it soar’d, 
And, downward, suddenly began to dip, ^ 

As if, athirst with so much toil, ’twould sip 
The crystal spout-head: so it did, with 

^® Most delicate, as though afraid to smutch 
Even with mealy gold the waters clear. 

But, at that very touch, to disappear 
So fairy-quick, was strange! Bewildered, 
Endymion sought around, and shook each 

Of covert flowers in vain ; and then he 
flung 

Himself along the grass. What gentle 
tongue. 

What whisperer, distuib’d his gloomy 
restY 
3 pitched 


It was a nymph uprisen to the breabt 
In the fountain’s pebbly margin, and she 
stood 

’Mong lihes, like the youngest of the brood 
To him her dripping hand she softly kist. 
And anxiously began to plait and twist 
Her nnglets round her fingers, saymg 
’‘Youth! 

Too long, alas, bast thou starv’d on the 
ruth, 

The bitterness of love* too long indeed. 
Seeing thou art so gentle Could I weed 
Thy soul of care, by heavens, I would offer 
All the bnght nches of my crystal coffer 
To Amphitnte ; all my clear-eyed fish, 
Childen, or r^how-sided, or purplish, 
Vermilion-tail ’d, or finn’d with silvery 
gauze; 

Yea, or m^ veined pebble-floor, that draws 
A virgin light to the deep , my grotto-sands 
Tawny and gold, ooz’d slowly from far 
lands 

By my diligent springs; my level lilies, 
shells, 

My charming rod, my potent river spells: 
Yes, everything, even to the pearly enp 
Meander gave me,— for I bubbled up 
To fainting creatures in a desert wild. 

But woe IS me, I am hut as a child 
To gladden thee; and all I dare to say. 

Is that I pity thee, that on tliis day 
I ’ve been thy guide , that thou mnk wan- 
der far 

In other regions, past the scanty bar 
To mortal steps, ^fore thou canst he ta ’en 
From every wasting sigh, from every pam. 
Into the gentle bosom of thy love 
Why it IS thus one knows in heaven above 
But, a poor Naiad, I guess not Farewell ' 
I have a ditty foi my hollow cell.” 

Hereat, she vanish’d from Endymion’s 
gaze. 

Who brooded o’er the water in amaze: 
The dashing fount pour’d on, and where 
its pool 

Lay, half-asleep, in grass and rushes cool. 
Quick waterilies and gnats were sporting 
still. 

And Ml were dimpling, as if good nor ill 
Had fallen out that hour. The wanderer, 
Holding his forriiead, to k^p off the burr 
Of smothering fancies patiently sat down ; 
And, while ^neath the evening’s sleepy 
frown 

Glowworms began to trim their starry 
lamps. 

Thus breath’d he to himself: Whoso en- 
camps 

To take a fancied city of delight. 
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0 wbat a wretch ib he I aud wheu ’tib hib, 
After loug toil and tiavellmg, to miss 
The kernel of lii6 hoi^eh, liow nioie than 
vile: 

Yet, for him tlieie’b refiesliiuent e\en in 
toil; 

Another city doth he set about, 

Fiee fiDiii tlie binallebt pebble-bead of 
doubt 

160 That he will seize on tiickling honeyroinbb 
Alas, he finds them diy, and then lie foams, 
And onwoid to another city speeds 
But tins is human hie the war, the deeds. 
The disappointment, the anxiety, 

Imagination ’b struggles, far and nigh, 

All human; bearing in themsehes this 
good, 

That they are still the air, the subtle food, 

To make ns feel existence, and to «^ho^\ 

How quiet death is. Wheie soil is, men 
grow, 

160 'Whether to weeds or floweis, but I'oi me, 
Theie is no depth to strike in 1 can see 
Naught eaithly worth my compassing, so 
stand 

Upon a misty, jutting head of land— 

Alone f No, no; and by the Otphean lute, 

166 When mad Euiyrdice is listening to 't , 

TM rather stand upon tins iinsty ]ieak, 

With not a thing to sigh for, or to seek. 

But the soft shadow of nn thiiee-seeii' 
love, 

Than be— 1 care not uliat 0 meekest do\e 
Of heaven* O Cynthia, ten-times biiirhl 
and fail * 

Fiom thy blue tin one, now filling all the 
air, 

Glance but one lit Me lienni of ierupei M 
light 

Into iny bosom, that the di*eadful might 
And tyranny of lo^e be somewhat seai M* 

175 Yet do not so, sweet queen; one bnment 
spai 'd. 

Would give a pang to jealous niiseiv, 

Worse than the torment’s self* but ratbei 
tie 

Large wings upon my shoulders, and point 

out 21** 

My love’s far dwelling Though the pkiv- 
fiil rout 

ISO Of Cupids shun thee, too divine art tlion, 

Too keen in beauty, for tbv silver prow 
Not to have dipp’d in love’s most gentle 
stream 

0 be propitious, nor seveielv deem 
My madness impious, foi. bv all the ‘*tnis 
1*® That tend thy bidding, T do think the bars 220 
That kept my spirit in are burst— that T 
» See Book 1, 11. 600 ff . SOrtff . and 071 


Am bailing willi thee through the dizzy 
sky! 

How beautiful thou ait! The woild how 
deep! 

How treinuloiib-dazzlingly the wheels 
sweep 

Atound then axle! Then these gleaming 
leins, 

How lithe* When this thy eliaiiot at turns 
Jtb any goal, haply some bower veils 
Those twilight eyes? Those e>e‘'*— my 
spirit fails— 

Deal goddess, liel]i * oi the wide-gnfung an 
Will gull me— help*”— At this with mad- 
den’d stare, 

And lifted hands, and tienibliiig lips, he 
stood ; 

Like old Deucalion nioiiiitam’d o’ei the 
flood. 

Or blind Onoii hungry foi the mom 
And, but fiom the doe}) envem there was 
boine 

A \oice, ho had been fioze to scaiseless 
stone , 

Noi sigh of Ins, nor plaint, nor passion ’d 
moan 

Had moio been heard Thus swell’d it 
foith ” Descend, 

Young mount aincci * descend wlieic alleys 
bend 

Into the sparry' hollows of the woild * 

Oft bast thou seen bolls of the tbiinder 
hull’d 

As Irom lliy thieshold, da\ bv day bast 
liec’u 

A little lower than the ( billy sheen 
Of lev |)iniiaclos, and dipji’dst tbine aims 
Into flic dendoning etliei flint still cbm ms 
Then riiaible being now, ns dee]) ])io- 
f ound 

As those are high, descend* He ne’er is 
cron n VI 

With immortality, who feais to follon 
Wbeie airy voices lead so tbioiigb the 
bolloAv. 

The silent iiivstenes of eailb, des<‘cnd *” 

He benid but llie last words, nor eould 
ennt»'nd 

One moment in lefleetinn foi be fled 
Into the fearful deep, to bide bi«s bend 
From the clear moon, the tiees, and eoining 
madness 

’Tnas fai too stiaiige, and wonderful 
for sadneas. 

Sharpening, by degrees, Ins npiietite 

1 nliounding with «ipni,>W r. iion'fnotnllU niln 
crnlfl 
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To dive into the deepest. Dark, nor iiglit, 

The reg^ion ; nor bright, nor sombre wholly, 

But mingled up; a gleaming melancholy, 

A dusky cinpiie and its diadems, 

One faint eternal eventide of gems. 

Aye, millions sparkled on a vein of gold, 

Along whose track the pnnee quick foot- 
steps told, 

With all its lines abrupt and angular 
Out-shooting aometmies, like a meteor-star, 
Thiougli a vast antie,' then the metal 
woof, 

Like Vulcan’s rainbow, with some nion- 
StlOUR loof 

Cunes hugely now, far m the deep abyss, 

It seems an angiy lightning, and dotli hiss 
Fancy in to belief anon it leads 
Through uiriding jiassages, where same- 
ness bleeds 

Vexing cfiiiceptioiis of sonic sudden 
change ; 

Whether to sihei gluts, oi giant lunge 
Of snjiphire colnnins, oi fantastic budge 2S0 
Atliwait a fI(K)(l of ci-ystal On a ndge 
Now faielh he, that o’er the ahsI beneath 
Towel s like an occaii-cliff, and whence be 
seeth 

A liundied watei falls, whose* voices come 
But ns the iniinnuiing singe Chillv and 
numb 

Hisb<»M)iii giew, \>hcn fiist he, fai awav -*** 
246 Besciied an oibed diamond, set to lia>- 
Old daikiiess fiuni liis thione ’twas like 
the sun 

Upiiscii o’ei chaos and A\ith sucli a Mun 
('nine the iiinazeiiient, that, absorb’d in it. 

He saw not tieicei wondeis— past the wit 290 
250 (^f any spirit to tell, but one of those 
Who, when this planet’s sphering time 
doth close. 

Will be its high i enieiiibranccrs • who they f 
The mighty one^* who lia^e made eternal 
day 

F«ii Gieece and England Wliile astonish- 296 
nicnt 

SS'" With dee])-dinwn «ighs was quieting, he 
went 

Into n marble gallei^y, passing through 
A miniic temple, so complete and tiue 
Tn sacied custom, that he well-nigh feai ’d 
To seal’d! it iinvards, whence fai off np- 2^ 
pear’d, 

260 Tliixmgh a long pillar’d vista, a fair shiine. 
And iust bevond, on light tiptoe divine. 

A qunei M Dian Stepping awfullv. 

The youth approach’d, oft turning hia 
* ^eiI’d eye 

Down sidelong aisles, and into niches old 
’ CO Tern • frighten 


And when, more near agamst the marble 
cold 

lie had touch’d his forehead, ho began to 
thread 

All courts and passages, where silence dead 
Bous’d by his whispering footstejis mui- 
mur ’d faint : 

And lung he travers’d to and fro, to ac- 
quaint 

Himself with every mystery, and awe. 

Till, weai’y, he sat down before the maw 
Of a wide outlet, fathomless and dim, 

To wild uncertainty and shadows gnin 
Theie, when new wonders ceas’d to float 
before, 

And thoughts of self came on, how crude 
and sore 

The journey homeward to habitual self* 

A mad-pursiiing of the fog-boni elf. 
Whose flitting lantern, through rude nettle- 
briar, 

Cheats iis into a swamp, into a fiie, 

Into (he bosom of a hated thing 

AVliot misen most diowningly doth sing 
Tn lone Endyniion’s ear, now he has 

1 Blight^ 

The goal of consciousness T Ah, ’tis the 
thought. 

The deadly feel of solitude for lo* 

He cannot see the heavens, nor the flow 
Of livers, nor hill-floweis running wild 
In pink and jmrple chequer, nor, up-pil ’d. 
The cloudy rack slow joinneying in the 
west. 

Like herded elephants, nor felt, nor pre^t 
Cool grass, noi tasted the fresh slumberous 
air; 

But far from such coinpanionshi]) to weai 
An unknown time, surcharg’d with gnef, 
nw'ay. 

Was now’ his lot And must he patient stnv. 
Tracing fantastic figures with Ins speai ^ 

exclaim’d ho, **whv should T tanv 
here^” 

No * loudK echoed times innumerable 
At which he straightway started, and ’gun 
tell 

His paces back into the temple’s chief; 
Wanning and glow’ing strong in the belief 
Of help fram Dian so that when again 
lie caught her aii-y form, thus did he 
plain.® 

Moving more neai the while* '*0 Haunter 
chaste 

Of river sides, and woods, and heathy 
waste. 

Where with thy silver bow and arrows keen 
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Art thou now forested? 0 woodland 
Queen, 

What smoothest air thy smoother forehead 
woost 

Where dost thou listen to the wide halloos 

Of thy disparted nymphs? Through what 
dark tree 

Glimmers thy crescent ? Wheresoe ’er it be, 
810 »Tis in the breath of heaven: thou dost 
taste 

Freedom as none can taste it, nor dost 
waste 

Thy loveliness in dismal elements; 

But, findmg m our green earth sweet con- 
tents, 

There hvest blissfully Ah, if to thee 

It feels Elysian, how nch to me, 

An exil’d moital, sounds its pleasant 
name! 

Within my breast there lives a choking 
flame— 

0 let me cool ’t the zephyr-boughs among! 

A homeward fever parches up my tongue— 
880 0 let me slake it at the runnmg springs 1 

Upon my ear a noisy nothing rings— 

0 let me once more hear the Imnet’s note! 

Before mine eyes thick Alms and shadows 
float— 

0 let me ’noint them with the heaven’s 


Upbeaping through the slab: refreshment 
drowns 

Itself, and stnves its own delights to hide— 
Nor in one s^t alone ; the floral pride 
In a long whispering birth endianted grew 
Before his footsteps; as when heav’d anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the 
shore, 

Down whose green back the shoit-hv’d 
foam, all hoar. 

Bursts gradual, with a wayward mdoleuue 

Increasing still in heart, and ifleasant 
sense, 

Upon his tairy journey on he hasten, 

So anxious for the end, he scarcely waslos 
One moment wilh his hand among the 
sweets: 

Onward ho goes— he stops— his bosom 
beats 

As plainly in his ear, te the famt charm 
Of which the throbs were bom This still 
alarm, 

This sleepy music, forc’d him walk tiptoe 
For it came more softly than the east could 
blow 

Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles, 

Or than the west, made jealous by the 
smiles 


light ( 

885 Dost thou now lave thy feet and ankles 
white? 

O think how sweet to me the freshening 
sluice ^ 

Dost thou now please thy thirst with berry- 
juice? 

0 think how this dry palate would rejoice! 

If in soft slumber thou dost hear my voice, 
880 0 think how I should love a bed of 
flowers^— 

Young goddess! let me see my native 
bowers! 

Deliver me from this rapacious deep!” 

Thus rading loudly, as be would o ’erleap 

His destiny, alert be stood : but when 
386 Obstinate silence came heavily again, 

Feeling about for its old couch of space 

And ally cradle, lowly bow’d bis face 

Desponding, o’er the marble floor’s cold 
thrill 

But ’twas not long; for, sweeter than the 
rill 

848 To its old channel, or a swollen tide 

To margin sallows,^ were the leaves he 
spied, 

And flowers, and wreaths, and ready myr- 
tle crowns 

3 wtllcwi 


Of thron ’d Apollo, could breathe bock the 
lyre 

To seas Ionian and Tyrian. 

O did he ever live, that lonely man, 

Who lov’d— and music slew not? ’Tis the 
pest 

Of love, that fairest joys give most unresi 
That thmgs of delicate and tenderest worth 
Are swallow’d all, and made a seaicHl 
dearth. 

By one consuming flame: it doth immerse 
And suffocate true blessings in a curse 
Half-happy, by comparison of bliss, 

Is miserable. ’Twas even so with this 
Dew-dropping melody, in the Carian’«> 
ear;^ 

Thrsi heaven, then hell, and then forgotten 
clear, 

Vanish ’d m elemental passion 

And down some swart abysm he had 
gone, 

Had not a heavenly guide benignant led 
To where thick myrtle branches, ’gainst bis 
head 

Brushing, awakened : then the sounds again 
Went noiseless as a passing noontide rain 

^Tbat In tbe ear of Endymlon, who was 
mid to reside In Carla, Alia Minor, 
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Over a bower, where little bpace he stood. 

For as the sunset peeps into a wood 
So saw he panting light, and towards it 
went 

Through winding alleys; and lo, wonder- 
ment! 

386 Upon soft verdure saw, one here, one there, 
Cupids a-slunibenng'on their pmions fair,^ 

430 

After a thousand mazes overgone, 

At last, with sudden step, he came upon 
A chamber, inyi tie wall 'd, embower M high, 

890 Full of light, incense, tender mmstrelqr. 

And more of beautiful and strange beside: 

For on a silken couch of rosy pnde. 

In midst of all, there lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty; fonder, in fair sooth, 

886 Than sighs could fathom, or contentment 4sn 
reach: 

And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 

Or ripe October’s faded mangolds, 

Fell sleek about him in a thousand folds— 

Not hiding up an Apollonian cun*e 
^8® Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting iio 
swerve* 

Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing 
light; 

But rather, giving them to the fill’d sight 
Officiously. Sideway his face repos’d 44»5 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclos’d, 

405 By ten derest pressure, a faint damask 
mouth 

To slumbery pout; just as the morning 
south 

Disparts a dew-lipp’d rose. Above his 4*»o 
head. 

Pour lily stalks did their white honors wed 
To make a coronal ; and round him glow 
^^8 All tendiils gieen, of e\ei’y bloom and hue. 
Together intei twin ’d and trammel ’d fresh • 

The vine of glossy sprout; the ivy mesh. 
Shading its Ethiop berries; and woodbine, 455 
Of velveb-leaves and bugle-blooms divine; 

^^8 Convolvulus in streaked vases flush ; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush; 

And virgin’s bower, trailing airily; 

With others of the sisterho^. Hard by. 460 
Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 

420 One, kneeling to a lyre, touch ’d the strings,* 
Muffling to death the pathos with his 
wings; 

And, ever and anon, uprose to look 
At the youth ’s slumber j while another took 
A willow-bough, distillmg odorous dew, 

485 And diook it on his hair; another flew 

1 Bee Spenser's description of the garden of 
Adonis, In The Faerie Queene. Ill, 6. 44-47 
> Keats deSnes thl<i as a swerve in the fnrni f»f 
the top of a tent 


In through the woven roof, and fluttering- 
wise 

Ram ’d violets upon his sleeping eves 

At these encliantments, and yet man> 
more, 

The breathless Latnnan^ i^oiider’d o’ei 
and o’er, 

Until, impatient m embanassment, 

He forthright pass’d, and hglitly treading 
went 

To that same featliei M ]>nbt,whostiaight- 
way, 

Smilmg, thus wliisj>er’d: ‘‘Though from 
upper day 

Thou ari; a wandeiei, and thy ))iosence 
here 

Miglijfc seem unholy, he of happy cheer ’ 
For ’tiK the nicest touch of human honor. 
When some ethereal and high-favonng 
donor 

l^re^nts immortal bowers to mortal sen&e ; 
As now ’tis done to thee, Eiidvmion. Hence 
^ Was I in no wise staitled So recline 
Upon these living flowers Here is wine, 
Alive with sparkles— ne\ or, I aver, 

Since Anadne was a vintager, 

So cool a piiri>le taste these juicy pears, 

* Sent me by sad Verlnmniis, when his fears 
Were high about Pomona* here is cieam, 
Tleepening to nrbness fiora a snowy 
gleam ; 

Sweeter tlian that mu se Amalthea skimm ’d 
For the boy Jupiter* and here, undimm’d 
’ By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums 
Ready to melt between an infant’s gums* 
And here is manna pick’d fioni Svnan 

trees, 

Tn starlight, by tlie three Hespendes 
Feast on, and meanuhilc 1 will let thee 
know 

5 Of all these things around us ” He did so. 
Still brooding o’er the cadence of his lyre , 
And thus : “ I need not any hearing tira 
By telling how the sca-boni goddess pin ’<1 
For a moital vouth/ and how she strove 
to bind 

^ Him all in all unto her doting self. 

Who would not be so prison’d? but, fond 
elf. 

He was content to let her ammous plea 
Faint through his careless arms, content 
to see 

1 Endvmion, who resided on Mt Latnms, In 
CarUu 

■A reference to the sto^ of Venus and Adonis 
See Bt^ymion, 1, 620 (p. 775) Adonis was 
killod bj a wild boar. As a result of Venus'b 
grief the gods required Adonis to spend only 
n part of each year in Hades See 11 476-76. 
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An unseizM heaven dyin^ at his feet; 
Content, 0 fool! to make a cold retreat, 
When on the pleasant grass such love, love- 
lorn. 

Lay sorrowmg; when eveiy teai was bom 
Of diverse passion ; when her lips and eyes 
Were closed m sullen moisture, and quick 
sighs 

Came vexM and pettish through her nos- 
trils small. 

Hush! no exclaim— yet, justly miglitst 
tliou call 

Curses upon his head —I was half glad, 
But my poor mistress went distract and 
mad, 

When the boar tusk ’d him : so away she 
flew 

^*^5 To Jove's high throne, and by her plain- 
ings^ diew 

Immortal tear-diops down the thunder- 
erV beard; 

Whereon, it was decreed he should be 
rear'd 

Each summer time to life Tjo! this is he, 
That same Adonis, safe in the privacy 
Of this still region all his winter-sleep. 
Aye, sleep ; for when our love-sick queen 
did weep 

Over his waned corse, the tremulous shower 
Heal’d up the wound, and, with a balmy 
power, 

Medicin'd death to a lengthen'd drowsi- 
ness: 

The which she fills with '\isions, and doth 
dress 

Tn all this quiet luxury , and hath set 
Us young immortals, without any let,® 

To watch his slumber through 'Tis well 
nigh pass'd, 

E\en to a moment's filling up, and fast 
She scuds with summer breezes, to pant 
through 

The first long kiss, warm firstling, to renew 
Embower'd spoils in Cytherea's isle.* 
Tjook! how those winged listeners all this 
while 

Stand anxious • see ’ behold ’ " — This 
clamant® word 

Broke through the careful silence; for 
they heard 

A lustling noise of leaves, and out there 
flutter'd 

Pigeons and doves:® Adonis something 

mutter'd 

Mamcntlnffs ; sorrow- •Pliceons and flows 

inRS were ssered to 

ajovf>*M Venns Her car 


■hindrance was drawn hr 

“11 52#- 


■ clnmomiH , lond 


dores 8ce 1 
4. 


The while one hand, that erat upon his 
thigh 

Lay doimant, mov'd convuls’d and giad- 
ually 

500 Up to his foieliead. Then thei'e was a hum 
Of sudden voices, echoing, Coined come! 
Arise! awake! Clear summer has foith 
walk'd ' 

Unto the clover-swaid, and she has talk’d 
Full soothingly to every nested finch : 

Rise, Cupids! or we'll give the blue-bell 
pinch 

To your dimpled arms.^ Once more sweet 
life^gin’" 

At this, from every side they hurried iii, 
Kubbing their sleepy eyes with lazy wrists, 
And doubling over head their little fists 

CIO In backward yawns. But all were soon 
alive : 

For as delicious wine doth, spaikling, di\c 
In nectar 'd clouds and curls through >\ntci 
fair. 

So from the arbor roof down swell 'd an 
air 

OdomuR and enlivening; making all 
To laugh, and play, and sing, and loudly 
call 

For their sweet queen when lo^ the 
wreathed green 

Disparted, and fai upwaid could be seen 
Blue heaven, and a silver car, air-borne, 
"Whose silent wheels, fresh wet from clouds 
of mom, 

®20 Spun otT a drizzling dew,— which falling 
chill 

On soft Adonis' shoulders, made him still 
Nestle and turn uneasily al^ut 
Soon were the white doves plain, with nock 
stretch’d out, 

^ And silken traces lighten 'd in desc*ent , 
And soon, letuniing from loxe's banish- 
ment, 

Queen Venus leaning downward open- 
arm 'd: 

Her shadow fell upon his breast, and 
chami 'd 

A tumult to his heart, and a new life 
Into his eyes Ah, miserable strife, 

But for her comforting ’ unhappy sight, 
But meetmg her bine oibs ! Who, who can 
write 

Of these first minutes f Tlie unchanest 
muse 

To embracements warm as theirs makes coy 
excuse 

>Th«t Is* wo*n pinch thorn hluo Tn KorIh** 
flMt draft of Enthtmim, those |Ini»H read 

Onplfls RWiilro* ni hhick nnfl blue wo*n pinch 
Your dimpled arnifi. . 
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0 it hab luilled eveiy bpint there, 

535 SavinjT Love's self, who standb superb lo 
share 

The general gladness' awi'ully he stands, 
A sovemgii quelP is in hib waving hands. 
No sight can beat the lightning of his bow , 
Ills quivei IS iiiystonons, none can know 
5*® What thpmM>l\pb think of it, fnmi foitli 
his e;ies 

Tlieie (laits stiniige light of vaiied hues 
and dyes 

A scowl lb soineliineh on his blow, but who 
I/>ok full upon it feel unon iho blue 
Of his foil eves run li(]uid through their 
souls 

Kiidyniion fc<‘ls it, and no nioio controlb 
The bill Hina piayer within him, bo, bent 
low, 

He had begun a ])laniiiig of his woe 
Rut Yoiuis, bonding foiwaid, said ‘‘Mv 
child, 

Fci\oi this gentle youth , liis da^s aic wild 
With loie— lie— hut nlas^ too well 1 see 
Thou kn(>w 'st the deepnesb of Ins imsen 
Ah, siinle not so, niv son • I tell thee true. 
That when thinugh hea^v hours I used to 
rue 

The endk'ss sleep of tins new-born Adon', 
556 »rjnj, straiigei aye 1 pitied Tor upon 
A diear\ iiKuiinig once 1 fled away 
Into the bice/v clouds, to weep and pray 
For this mv lo^e• for vexing Mars had 
teas’d 

Me e^en to teais thence, when a little 
eas'd, 

550 Down-looking, vacant, thiough a haisy 
wuikI, 

1 saw this vouth as lie dospaning stood 
Those same daik curls blown vagrant in 
the wind , 

Those same full fiiiiged lids a constant 
blind 

Ovei his sullen eyes I saw^ linn throw 
555 Ilini'-plf on witliei 'd leases, even ns though 
Death had come sudden; for no jot he 
mov M, 

Yet milt I or M wildly I could hear be lov M 
Some fair immortal, and that his embrace 
Hud /oneiH hei tlnough the night Tlieic 
IS no trace 


'Tis a concealment needful in extreme 
And if I guess’d not so, the sunny beam 
Thou bhoiildst mount up to with me. Now 
adieu * 

Hole must we leave thee At these words 
upflew 

The impatient do\es, uprose the floating 
car, 

Yp went the hum celestial High afar 
The Latmian saw them niinish into naught , 
And, when all were clear lanish’d, still he 
caught 

A vivid lightning from that dieadful bow 
When all was dniken ’d, witli JRtnean thioe 
The eaith clos’d— aaie a solitary moan— 
And left him once again in twiliglit lone 

He did not rave, he did not staie aghast. 
For all those visions were o’ergone, and 
]>ast, 

And lie m loneliness* he felt assur’d 
Of happy tunes, when all he had endiu ’d 
Would seem a ieathei to the mighty pi i/a* 
So, with unusual gladness, on he hies 
Thnmgh caves, and palaces of mottled oic. 
Gold dome, and crystal wall, and turquoi^ 
floor, 

Black polish 'd porticos of awful shade, 
And, at the Inst, a diamond balnstrndc, 
Leading afar past wnid magniflcence. 
Spiral tlnough iuagede«5f loopholes, and 
thence 

Stietching ncio'^s a \i>id. then guiding o’ei 
Enormous chasms, wlieie, all foam and 
roar. 

Streams subterranean tease their graintc 
beds; 

Then heighten’d just above the siheiw 
heads 

Of a thousand fountains, so that he could 
dash 

The waters with hib bpear, but at tlie 
splash, 

Done heedlessly, those spouting columns 
rose 

Sudden a poplar’s height, and ’gan to 
enclose 

His diamond path with fretwork, stieam- 
ing round 

Alne, and dnzi^ling cool, and with a sound. 


570 Of this in heaven 1 have ninik’d each 
cheek. 

And find it is the vainest thing to scc4 , 
And that of all things ’tis kept secretest 
Endvmion t one dav thou wilt be bleat • 

So still obov the guiding hand that fends 
575 Thoe safely tli rough these wonders for 
sweet ends 

* power of snlnltilnK • pwclrolwl 


Haplv, like dolphin tnnmits. when sweet 
shells 

Welcome the float of Thetis Ijong he 
dwells 

On tins delight ; for, every minute’s space, 

The streams with changed magic interlace. 

Sometimes like delicatest lattices, 

Cover’d with ciystal vines; then weeping 
trees, 
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Moving about as ui a gentle wind, 

'Which, m a wink, to watery gauze reliiiM, 
PourM into shapes of curtain ’d caiiopieh, 
Spangled, and nch with liquid broideries 

620 Of flowers, peacocks, swans, and naiads 
fair. 

Swifter than hglitning went these wonders 
rare; 

And then the water, into stubborn 
streams 

Collecting, mimick’d the wrought oaken 
beams, 

Pillars, and frieze, and high fantastic roof, 

Of those dubk places m times far aloof 
Cathedrals call’d, lie bade a loth farewell 
To these founts Protean, passing gulf, and 
dell, 

And torrent, and ten thousand jutting 
shapes. 

Half seen through deepest gloom, and 
gnesly gapes, 

680 Blackening on every side, and overhead 
A vaulted dome like Heaven’s, far be- 
spread 

With starlight gems aye, all so huge and 
strange, 

The solitary felt a humed change 
Working wit hill him into something 670 
drearyf— 

635 Vex’d like a morning eagle, lost, and 
weaiy, 

And purblind amid foggy, midnight 
wolds ’ 

But he revives at once : for who beholds 6"® 
New sudden things, nor casts his mental 
slough t 

Forth from a nigged arch, in the dusk 
below, 

6^0 Came mother Cybele * alone— alone— 

In sombre chanot, daik foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, *80 
With turrets crowm’d. Four maned lions 
hale 

The sluggish wheels; solemn their toothed 
maws, 

6^5 Their surly eyes brow-hidden, heai’y paws 686 
I^plifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowenng their tawny brushes Rilent sails 
This shadowy queen athwart, and faints 
away 

Tn another gloomy arch 

Wherefore delay, 

666 Young traveller, in such a mournful place f 690 
Art thou wayworn, or eanst not further 
trace 

The diamond path f And does it indeed end 
Abrupt in middle air Y Yet earthwaxd bend 
* f orentH 


Thy forehead, and to Jupitei cloud-borne 
Call ardently ! He was indeed wayworn , 
Abrupt, m middle air, his way was lost, 
To clond-bome Jove he bowed, and there 
crost 

Towards him a laige eagle, ^ ’twixt whose 
wings, 

Without one impious word, himself he 
flings. 

Committed to the darkness and the gloom 
Down, down, nneertaiii to what pleasant 
doom. 

Swift as a fathoming plummet dowm he 
fell 

Througli iinknowm things; till exhaled 
asphodel, 8 

And rose, with spicy fannings inter- 
breath ’d, 

Came swelling forth where little caies 
were wreath’d 

So thick with leaves and mosses, that the^ 
seem’d 

Large honey-combs of green, and fTe«<hI\ 
teem’d* 

With airs delicious Tn the greenest nook 
The eagle landed him, and farewell to(»k 

It was a jasmine bower, all bestrown 
With golden moss. His everv sense had 
grown 

Ethereal for pleasure , ’bov<* his head 
Flew n delight half-graspable. Ins tread 
Was Ilesperean , to his capable ears 
Silence was music fnim the holy spheies,* 
A dewy luxury was in his eyes. 

The little flowers felt his pleasant siehs 
And stirr’d them faintly Verdant cnie 
and cell 

He wander’d through, oft wondering at 
such swell 

Of sudden exaltation: but, *^Alas,” 

Raid he, ''will all this gush of feeling pass 
Away in solitude T And must they wane, 
Tiike melodies upon a sandy plain. 

Without an echo t Then shall I be left 
So sad, so melancholy, so bereft * 

Yet still I feel immortal * O my love. 

My breath of life, where aH thoiit High 
above, 

Dancing before the morning gates of 
heaven t 

Or keeping watch among those si a i it 
seven, 

Old Atlas’ childrenY Art a maid of the 
waters, 

1 The eagle wee Jove'e e^dal mefleenger 
* daffodil ■ abounded 

^The ancients believed that the movement of 
the celestlBl spherea produced music 
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One of sheH-windmg Triton ’b bright- ™ Fondling and kisaing every doubt away, 
hair’d daughters f Long time ere soft careseing sobs began 

Or art, impossible! a nymph of Dian’s, To mellow into words, and then there ran 

Weaving a coronal of tender scions Two bubbling spiings ot talk from their 

For very idleness f Where’er thou art, sweet lips 

Mi'thinlL it now IS at my will to start ^’0 known Unknown* from whom my 

liilo ihine arms; to scare Aurora’s tram, being sips 

And snatch thee from the morning; o’er Such darlmg essence, wherefore may 1 not 
the mam Be ever m these arms f in this sweet spot 


To bcud like a wild bird, and take thee off 
Fiom thy sea-foamy cradle; or to doff 
700 Tiiy shepherd vest, and woo thee ’mid fresh 
leaves 

No, no, loo eagerly my soul deceives 
Its powerless self : I know this cannot be 
O let me then by some sweet dreaming flee 
To her cntrancements ' hither sleep awhile * 
Hither nioht gentle sleep * and soothing foil 
For some few hours the coming solitude ’’ 

Thus spake he, and that moment felt 
endued 

With power to dream deliciously , so n^ouiul 
Through a dim passage, searching till he 
found 

710 »phe siiioolhest mossv bed and deepest, 
where 

He threw himself, and just into the air 
Slietehmg Ills indolent aims, he took, 0 
bliss* 

A naked waist ^^Fair Cupid, whenee is 
thisT” 

A well-known loiee sigh’d, '’Sweetest, 
heic am I*” 

At which soil rnvislimeiit, with doting eiy 
They tn*mbled to each other —Helicon * 

O fountain ’d hill * Old Homer’s Helicon * 
That thou wouldst spout a little streamlet 
o’er 

These soriT pages, then the Aerse wronld 
soar 

72** And sing above this gentle pair, like lark 
Over his nested young: but all is dark 
Aiound thine agi^ top, and thy clear fount 
Exhales in mists to heaven. Aye, the count 
Of mightv Poets is made up ; the scroll 
72*» Xs folded bv the Muses; the bright roll 
fs in Apollo ’s hand • our dazed eves 
ilave seen a new tinge in the western skies 
The world has done its duty. Yet, oh yet. 
Although the siiii of Poesy is set, 

780 These lovers did embrace, and we must 
weep 

That there is no old power left to steep 
A quill immortal in their joyous tears.^ 
Tjong time ere silence did their anxious 
fears 

Question that thus it was; long time they 
lay 


Pillow my chin forever! e\ei press 
These toying hands and kiss their smooth 
excess! 

Why not foiever and forever feel 
That breath about my eyes! Ah, thou vnlt 
steal 

Away from me again, indeed, indeed— 
Thou wilt be gone away, and wilt not heed 
My lonely madnp^s Speak, delicious fair* 
Is- IS it to be so! No * Who will dare 
7'»® To pluck thee from me! And, of thine 
owm will, 

Full well I feel thou w ouldst not leave me 
Still 

Let me entwine thee surer, surer- now 
How can we part! Elysmm who ai* 
thou! 

Who, that thou eanst not be forever here, 
755 Qr lift me wnth thee to some stany sphere! 
Enchantress * tell mo by this soft embrace. 
By the most soft eoin]>letion^ of thy face, 
Those lips, 0 slippery blisses, twinkling 
eyes, 

And by these tenderest, milky sovereign- 
ties— 

7*® These tenderest, and by the neetar-wme, 
The passion” ^”0 dov’d Ida the di- 

vine* 

Endymion* dearest* Ah, unhappy me* 

His soul will ’scape us— O felicity* 

How he does love me * His poor temples 
beat 

7®6 To the very tune of love— how sweet, sweet, 
sweet. 

Revive, dear youth, or I shall faint and die , 
Renve, or these soft hoiiiN will hurry by 
In tranced dnlness; speak, and let that 
spell 

Affright this lethargy* T cannot quell 
770 xts heavy pressuie, and will press at least 
My lips to thine, that th«r\’ may nchly feast 
Until we taste the life of love again 
What * dost thou move! dost kiss! 0 bliss* 
0 pain* 

T love thee, youth, more than 1 can con- 
ceive; 

77S And BO long absence from thee doth berea^T 
soul of any rest : yet must I hence 
Yet, can I not to stany eminence 
> perfectloD 
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Uphtt thee, nor for \ei*y bliauie can 
duu 

M>bel£ to thee. Ah, dcarcbt, do not groan 
780 Or thou wilt force me from tins secrecy, 

And I must blubh m hea\en 0 that 1 

Had done ’t already; that the dreadful 
smiles 

At my lost biiehtness, my impassion M 
wiles. 

Had waned ftom 01\m])us’ solemn height, 
78B And from all serious Gods; that oui de- 
li&rht 

Was quite forgotten, *»nve of us alone! 

And wherefoie so ashamed? ’Tis but to 
atone 

For endless pleasure, bv some coward 
blushes 

Yet must I be a cowaid’— Honor rushes 
790 Too palpable before me— the sad look 

Of Jo\e— Minerva’s start— no bosom 
shook 

With awe of pin it v— no Cupid pinion 

In re\erence veil’d— my crystalline do- 
minion 

Half lost, and all old livnuis made nullity* 
705 But what IS this to love? 0 I could flv 

With thee into the ken of hea\enly powers, 

So thou wouldst thus, for many sequent 
hours. 

Press me so sweetly Now I swear at once 


Thee thus, and weep for fondness— I am 
pain ’d, 

pjndymion: woe! woe! is giief contain’d 
In the ver deeps of pleasure, my sole 
hfe?”- 

Hereat, with many sobs, her gentle stiife 
Zdelted into a languor He return ’d 
Fii tranced vows and tears. 

Ye who have yearn ’il 
With loo niiich passion, will here, stay and 
pdy, 

For the iiieie sake of truth; as ’tis a ditt\ 
880 Xot of thest* davs, but long ago told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old 
And then the foiest told it in a dream 
To a sleeping lake, whose cool and level 
gleam 

A poet caught as he was ]oumpying 
8^5 To Plicrbns’ sliiinc and in it he did fling 
His weary limbs, bathing an hour ’b space 
And aftei, straight in that inspired y>laec 
He sang the story up into the an , 

Giving it unneisal fivedoni There 
^^9 lias it lieen ever sounding for those eais 
Whose tips aiG glowing hot The legend 
clieei s 

Yon sentinel stars; and he who listens to it 
Must surely be self-doom ’d or he will rue 
It 


That I am wise, that Pallas is a dunce— 
800 Ppihaps her love like mine ib but un- 
known— 

O T do think that I have been alone 
In chastity : yes, Pallas has been sighing. 
While every eve saw me my hair upt^^ug 
With fingers cool as aspen leaves. Sweet 
love, 

806 y ^vas as vague as solitary dove. 

Nor knew that nests were built Now a 
soft kiss— 

Aye, by that kiss, I vow an endless bliss, 

An immortality of passion ’s thine : 

Ere long I will exalt thee to the shine 
919 Of heaven ambrosial, and we will shade 
Ourselv'es whole summers by a nver glade ; 
And I will tell thee stones of the sky, 

And breathe thee whispers of its min- 
strelsy 

My happy love will ov'orwing all bounds* 
915 o let me melt into thee; let the sounds 
Of our close voices marry at their birth ; 
Ijet ns entwine hovenngly— O dearth 
Of human words* roughness of mortal 
speech* 

Tiispings empyrean will I sometime teach 
9*9 Thine honied tongue — lute-breathings, 
which I gasp 

To have thee understand, now while T clasp 


For quenchless burnings come upon the 
henit, 

9<5 Made fieicei hy a fern lest any part 
Should he engulfed in the eddying wind 
As much as heie is penn ’d doth always find 
A resting-place, thus much comes clear 
and plain, 

Anon the strange voice is upon the wane - 
990 And ’tis but echo’d from departing snnnd, 
That the fair visitant at last unwound 
Her gentle limbs, and left the youth 
asleep — 

Thus the traditirm of the gusty deeji 

Now turn we to our former ehmnielers — 
856 Endymion awoke, that giief of heis 
Sweet paining on his ear : he sickly guess ’d 
How lone he was once more, and sadly 
press’d 

His empty arms together, hung his head, 
And most forlorn upon that widow’d bed 
989 Sat silently Love’s madness he had known: 
Often with more than tortured lion ’s groan 
Moanings had burst from him; but now 
that rage 

Had pass’d away: no longer did he wage 

1 Cf the moaoR bv which MldiiR'ii iierrct con 
ccmlna the arh's cofr on hiR head hocame 
known. See Ovid's Ifctamorphonea, II, 174- 

m. 
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A rough-voicM war against the doomuig 
stais. 

No, be had felt too much for such harsh 
jars: 

The lyre of his soul .^Eohan tun’d 
Forgot all violence, and but commiin ’d 
With melancholy thought * O he had 
swoon’d 

l)i unken from pleasuie’s nipple; and his 
love 

870 Henceforth was do\c-like — Loth was he t<i 
move 

From the imprinted couch, and when he 
did, 

’Twas with slow, languid paces, and fn(*e 
hid 

In muflling hands So terapei ’d, out he 
stray’d 

Half seeing \isions that might ha\e dis- 
may ’d 

87S Alecto’s serpents, ravishments more keen 
Than Hermes’ pipe,^ when anxious he did 
lean 

0\ er eclipsing eyes and at the last 
It was a sounding grotto, vaulted, \ast, 
O’ei studded with a thousand, thousand 
pearls, 

880 And crimson mouthed shells with stubborn 
curls. 

Of every shape and sixe, even to the bulk 
In which whales arbor close, to biood and 
sulk 

Against an endless storm Moreovei too. 
Fish-semblances, of green and azure hue, 

88B Heady to snoit their streams. In this cool 
wonder 

Endymion sat down, and ’gan to ponder 
On all his life * his youth, up to the day 
When ’mid acclaim, and feasts, and gar- 
lands gay, 

He stei>t upon Ins shepherd throne the 
look 

890 Of his white palace in wild forest nook. 
And all the revels he had lorded there * 

Each tender maiden whom he once thought 
fair, 

With every fnend and fellow-woodlander— 
Pass’d like n dream before him. Then the 
spur 

895 Of the old bards to mighty deeds : his plans 
To nurse the golden age ’mong shepherd 
elans * 

That wondrous night* the great Pan- 
festival * 

His sister’s sorrow ; and his wanderings all, 

I nv playtng upon hla pipe, Rennes lulled 
Argufl to sleeb, and afterward killed him 
* A festival held in honor of Pan, the god of 
ahepherda. 


Until into the earth ’s deep maw he rubh ’d . 

1100 'file,) all 2 ts buried magic, till it flush’d 
High with excessive love. ''And now,” 
thought be, 

”How long must 1 remam m jeopardy 
Of blank amazements that amaze no moref 
Now I have tasted her sweet soul to the 
core 

^96 All other depths are shallow * essences, 
Once spiritual, are like muddy lees, 

Meant but to fertilize my earthly root. 
And make my branches lift' a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven * other light, 

910 Though it be quick and sharp enough to 
blight 

The Olympian eagle’s vision, is dark, 

Dark as the parentage of chaos Hark * 

My silent thoughts are echomg from these 
shells; 

Or they are but the ghosts, the dying swells 

915 Of noises far awayf — list*” — Hereupon 
He kept an anxious ear The humming tone 
Came louder, and behold, there ns he lay. 
On either side outgush ’d, with misty spray 
A copious spring, and both together dash ’d 

**89 Swift, mad. fantastic round the rocks, and 
lash ’d 

Among the conchs and shells of the lofty 
grot, 

lieaving a trickling dew At last they shot 
Down from the ceiling’s height, pounnir 
a noise 

As of some breathless racers whose hopes 
poise 

**85 Upon the last few steps, and with spent 
force 

Along the ground thev took a winding 
course 

Endymion follow’d— for it seem’d that one 
Ever pursued, the other strove to shun— - 
Follow’d their languid mares, till well 
nigh 

•89 He had left thinking of the mystery,— 
And was now rapt in tender hovenngs 
Over the vanish’d bliss. Ah* what is it 
sings 

His dream awayt What melodies are 
theset 

Thev sound as through the whispering of 
trees, 

•85 Not native m such barren vaults Give ear* 


Arethnsa, peerless nymph ! why fear 
Such tenderness as minef Great Dian, 
why. 

Why didst thou hear her prayert 0 that I 
Were rippling round her dainty fairness 
now. 
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Circling about her waist, and striving how 
To entice her to a dive ! then stealing m 
Between her luscious lips and eyelids thin. 

0 that her shining hair was In the sun, 

And I distilling from it thence to run 

In amorous nllets down her shnnkmg ***» 
form! 

To linger on her lily shoulders, warm 
Between her kissing breasts, and every 
charm 

Touch rapturM!— See how pamfully I 
flow : 

Fair maid, be pitiful to my great woe 
•5® Stay, stay thy weary course, and let me 
lead, 

A happy wooer, to the flowery mead 
Where all that beauty snar’d me.”— 

” Cruel god, 

Desist! or my offended mistress’ nod 
Will stagnate all thy fountains — tea«ie me 
not 

955 With siren words— Ah, have I really got 
Such power to madden iheef And is it 
true— 

Away, away, or I shall dearly rue 
My very thoughts in mercy then away, 
Kindest Alpheus, for should I obey 
960 jear will, ’twould be a deadly 

bane — 

0, Oread-Queen !^ would that thou hadst n 
pain 

Like this of mine, then would I fearless 
turn 

And be a cnminal Alas, I bum, 

1 shudder— gentle river, get thee hence 
Alpheus! thou enchanter » every sense 
Of mine was once made perfect in these 

woods 

Fresh breezes, bowery lawns, and innocent 
floods, 

Ripe fruits, and lonely couch, contentment 
gave; 

But ever sinee I heedlessly did lave 
In thy deceitful stream, a panting glow 
Grew* strong within me: wherefore serve 
me so. 

And call it lovef Alas, ’twas cruelty 
Not once more did I close my happy eye 
Amid the thrush ’s song Away ! avaunt ^ 

97B 0 »two8 a cruel thing.” — ^*^Now thou dost 
taunt 

Ro softly, Arethusa, that I think 
If thou wast playing on my ^ady brink. 
Thou wouldst bathe once again. Innocent 
maid ! 

Stifle thine heart no more ; nor be afraid 
680 Of angry powers * there are deities 

V Diana The Oreada were nympha of moim- 
talna and hllla 


Will shade ns with their wings. Those flt- 
f ul sighs 

’Tis almost death to hear: 0 let me pour 
A dewy balm upon them I— fear no more, 
Sweet Arethusa! Dian’s self must feel 
Sometime these very pangs. Dear maiden, 
steal 

Blnshmg into my soul, and let us fly 
These dreary caverns for the open sky 
I will delight thee all my winding course, 
From the green sea up to my hidden source 
About Arcadian forests; and will show 
The channels where my coolest waters flow 
Through moss^ rocks; where, ’mid exuber- 
ant green, 

T roam in pleasant darkness, more imseen 
Than Saturn in his exile ; where I brim 
Round flowery islands, and take thence a 
skim 

Of mealy sweets, which mvriads of bees 
Buzz from their honied wings: and thou 
shonldst please 

Thyself to choose the richest, where we 
might 

Be ineense-pillow’d every summer night 
Doff all sad fears, thou while deliciousness, 
And let us be thus comforted , unless 
Thou eouldst rejoice to see my hopeless 
stream 

Hurry distracted from Sol’s temperate 
beam, 

And pour to death along some huntrry 
sands.”— 

^‘What can I do, AlpheiisY Dian stands 
Severe before me* persecuting fate’ 
Unhappy Arethusa ’ thou wast late 
A huntress free in”— At this, sudden fell 
Those twq sad streams adown a fearful 
dell. 

The Latniiaii listen’d, but he heard no 
more, 

Save echo, faint repeating o’er and o’er 
The name of Arethusa On the verge 
Of that dark gulf he wept, and said ”I 
urge 

Thee, gentle Goddess of my pilgrimage, 
By our eternal hopes, to soothe, to assuage, 
If thou art powerful, these lovers’ pains; 
And make them happy in some happy 
plains.” 

He turn’d— there was a whelming sound 
—he Btept, 

There was a cooler lifflit ; and so he kept 
Towards it by a sandy path, and lo ! 

More suddenly than doth a moment go, 
The visions of the earth were gone and 
fled— 

He saw the giant sea above his head 
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There are who lord it o'er their fellow- 
men 

With most prevailing tinsel who unpen 

Their baain^c vanities, to browse away 

The comfortable green and juicy hay 
B From human pastures; or, 0 torturing 
fact! 

Who, through an idiot blink, will see un- 
pack'd 

Bhre-brandcd foxes^ to sear up and singe 

Our gold and rijie-enr'd hopes With not 
one tinge 

Of sanctuary splendor, not a sight 

Able to face an owl's, they still are diglit= 

By the blear-eyed nations in empurpled 
vests. 

And crowns, and turbans With unladen 
breasts. 

Save of bloAvn self-applause, they proudly 
mount 

To their spint's perch, their being's high 
account. 

Their tiptop nothings, their dull skies, 
their thrones— 

Amid the fierce intoMcatmg tones 

Of trumpets, slioiiting'*, and belabor'd 
drums, 

And sudden cannon. All! how all this 
hums. 

In wakeful ears, like uproar past and 


gone— 

Like thunder clouds that spake to Babylon, 
And set those old Chaldeans to tlieir 


tasks * — 

Are then regalities all gilded masks f 
No, there are throned seats unscalable 
But by a patient wing, a constant spell, 

2B 0 |. by ethereal things that, unconfiii 'd. 
Can make a ladder of the eternal wind, 
AYid poise about in cloudy thunder-tents 
To watch the abysm-birth of elements. 
Aye, 'hove the withering of old-lipp’d 
Pate 


20 A thousand Powers keep religious state, 
In water, fleiy realm, and airy bourne; 
And silent, as a consecrated urn, 

Hold sphery sessions for a season due 
Yet few of these far majesties, ah, few, 

3B Have bared their operations to this globe— 
Few, who with gorgeous pageantry enrobe 
Our piece of heaven— whose benevolence 
Shakes hand with our own Ceres, eveiy 


sense 

Filling with spiritual sweets to plenitude, 

* foxes let loose with 
Are brands tied to 
their tolls (See 
Jodpes, 16 :4-6 ) 


■adorned; dressed 
•See BgeUel 1, 4 ff 
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As bees gorge full their cells. And, by 
the feud 

'Twizt Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 
Eteme Apollo! that thy sister faiP 
Is of all these the gentlier-niightiebt 
When thy gold breath is misting in the 
west, 

She unobserved steals unto her throne, 
And there she bits most meek and most 
alone, 

As if she had not pomp subservient , 

As if thme eye, high Poet ^ was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart , 
As if the minist 'ring stars kept not a])ai t, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 

O Mjoon! the oldest shades 'mong oldest 
trees 

Feel palpitations when thou lookest in 
O Moon f old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship 
Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver li]> 
Kissmg dead thmgs to hfe The sleeping 
kine, 

Couch 'd m thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine : 

Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes. 
And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent* the nested 
wren 

Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken. 
And from beneath a sholtenng i\y leaf 
Takes glimpses of thet». thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house. — The mighty 
deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine— the niyiiad 
sea* 

O Moon* far-spooiniii!*- Ocean boiis to 
thee. 

And Tel I ns feels his foiehend's cumbrous 
load. 


Cynthia ! where art thou now T What 
far abode 

Of green or silvery bower doth enshrine 

Such utmost beaut V? Alas, thou dost 
pine 

For one as sorrow ful • thv cheek is pale 

For one whose check is pale thou dost 
bewail 

His tears, who weeps for thee. Wliere 
dost thou sigh f 

Ah * surely that light peeps from Vesper's 
eye, 

Or what a thing is love* 'Tis she, but 1o * 

^r^nthla, godde**«» of "far driving far-rnah- 
the moon Ing 
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How chang’d, how full of ache, how gone 
in woe! 

She dm at the thinnest cloud; her loveli- 
ness 

lb wan on Neptune’s blue- yet there’s a 
btress 

Of love-spangles, jubt off yon cape of trees, 
Dancing upon the waves, as if to please 
^ The curly foam with amorous mfluence. 

0, not so idle: foi down-glancing thence 
She fathoms eddies, and runs wild about 
O’erwhelming water-courses; scanng out 
The thoniy sharks from hiding-holes, and 

f right ’ning ^20 

Their savage eyes with unaccustom’d light- 
ning 

Wheie will the splendor be content to 
reach t 

O liove! how potent has thou been to 
teach 

Stiange joumeyings^ Wherever beauty 
dwells, 

In gulf or aene,^ mountains or deeji dells, 125 
•5 lu light, in gloom, in star 01 blaring 
sun, 

Thou poiiitest out the way, and straight 
’tis won 

Amid his toil thou ga\ ’st Lcaiider breath 
Thou leddest Orpheus thiough the gleams 
of death,* 

Thou madest Pluto bear thin element;* 

And now, 0 winged Chieftain * thou hast 
sent 

A moon-beam to the deep, deep water- 
world, 

To find Endymion 


On gold sand impearl’d 
With lily shells, and pebbles milky white. 
Poor Cynthia greeted him, and sooth’d her 
light 

1 ®® Against his pallid face • he felt the charm 
To breathlessness, and suddenly a warm 
Of his heart’s blood ’twas very sweet, ^*® 
he stay’d 

His wandering steps, and half-entranced 
laid 

His head upon a tuft of straggling weeds, 

1 *® To taste the gentle moon, and freshening 
beads,* 

Tjash’d from the crystal roof by fishes’ 
tails 

And so he kept, until the rosy veils 1 ^® 


> ncstlna place of 
oaglefi and other 
birds of p r e y , 
mountain height 
9 When he awom the 
Hellespont nightly 
to Tlsit Hero 


• When he dcRccnded 

to nades to lead 
hla wife Bnrrdice 
back to earth. 

• When he came to 

earth to seek Pro- 
serpine 

■That Is. bubbles of 
air. 


Mantling the east, by Aurora’s peering 
hand 

Were lifted from the water’s breast, and 
fann’d 

Into sweet air, and sober’d mum mg came 
Meekly through billows:— when like taper- 
fiame 

Left sadden by a dallying breath ot air, 
He rose m silence, and once moie ’gan 
fare 

Along his fated way 

Far had he roam’d. 

With nothing save the hollow vast, that 
foam ’d, 

Above, aiouiid, and at liih feet , save 
things 

More dead than Moipheiis’ imaginings- 
Old rusted anchors, helmets, breastplates 
large 

Of gone sca-warnors, bia/en beaks' and 
taige,® 

Rudders that for a bundled ^eais had 
lost 

The sway of human hand, gold \ase ein- 
b^’d 

With long-f ergot ten storj, and wheiein 
No reveller had p\er dipp’d a chin 
But those of Saturn ’b vintage,* niouldci- 
mg scrolls, 

Wilt in the tongue of heaven, b\ those 
souls 

Wlio first were on the eaith; and sciilfi- 
tures rude 

In ponderous stone, developing the mood 
Of ancient Nox;— then skeletons of man, 
Of beast, behemoth, and le\iathaii. 

And elephant, and eagle, and huge jaw 
Of nameless monster A cold leaden awe 
These secrets struck into him , and unle<*s 
Dian had chased away that heaMness^ 

He might have died : but now, with cheeied 
feel. 

He onward kept; wooing these thoughts 
to steal 

About the lal^rinth in his soul of love 

*‘What is there in thee. Moon ! that thou 
shouldst move 

My heart so potently f When yet a child 
I oft have dried my tears when thou hast 
smil’d 

Thou soem’dst my sister- hand in hand we 
went 

From eve to mom across the firmament. 
No apples would I gather from the tn?e, 

■ a r m e <1 projectiona > shield 

from the prons of ‘That Is, not since the 
ancient galleys age of ^Saturn. 
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Till thou hadst cool’d their cheeks deli- 
cionsly: 

No tumbling water ever spake romance, 

^ But when my ^es with thme theieon 
could dance 

No woods were green enough, no bower 
divine. 

Until thou liftedst up thme eyelids fine. 

In sowing time ne’er would I dibble' take, 
Or diop a seed, till thou wast wide awake. 
And, 111 the biiminer tide of blossommg. 
No one but tlico hath heard me bhlhely 
sing 

And mesh my dei/iy fiowers all the night. 
No melody was like a passing spnght 
If it went not to solemnize thy reign. 

160 Yes, in my boyhood, every joy and pam 
By thee were faslnon’d to the self-same 
end , 

And as 1 giew in years, still didst thou 
blend 

With all my aidois thou want the deep 
glen i 

Thou wnst the nioiinlain-top— the saufe's 
pen— 

166 The poet’s harp— the \oiee of fi lends— 
the sun , 

Thou was the n\er— thou ^ast gloiw won. 
Thou wast nn clanon’s blast— thou wnst 
my ste(»d— 

My goblet full of wine— iny topmost 
deed — 

Thou wast the charm of women, lovely 
Moon ^ 

O what a wild and harmoiii/ed tunc 
My spiiit htiuck fioin all the beautiful t 
On Mime blight essence could T lean, and 
lull 

Mvself to niimoitahfy I prest 
Notuie’s soft pillow in a wakeful rest 
But, gentle Oib* tlieie came a nearer 
bliss— 

My strange love came— Felicity ’.s ahvbs! 
She came, and thou didst fade, and fade 
away— 

Yet not entirely , no, thy starry swav 
TTas been an nnder-pasaion to this hour 
180 itfow T hegiii io feel thine orbv powder 
Ts coining fiesh upon me 0 be kind. 
Keep back thine influence,- and do not 
blind 

My sovereign vision —Dearest love, for- 
give 

That T can think away from tlicc and 
hvet— 

lA pointed Implement used for iiinklna holes 
in the Riound for wde or pInnN 
■The ancients believed that a atream of ethereal 
fluid floweil from the atara and affected the 
actions of men. 


Pardon me, airy planet, that I prize 
One thought beyond thme argent' lox- 
unes* 

How far beyond^” At this a suipns’d 
start 

Frosted the spnngmg veidure of his heart , 
For as he lifted up his eyes to swear 
How hib own goddess was past all thmgs 
fan:, 

He saw far in the concave green of the 
sea 

An old man sitting calm and peacefully ^ 
Upon a weeded rock this old man sat. 

And his white hair was awful, and a mat 
Of weeds were cold beneath his cold thin 
feet; 

And, ample as the largest wundinc[-sheet, 
A cloak of blue wrapp’d up his aged 
bones, 

0 ’erwrought with symbols by the deepest 
groans 

Of ambitious magic every ocean-form 
Was woven in with black distinctness; 
storm. 

And calm, and whispering, and hideous 
roar, 

Quicksand, and whirlpool, and de«>erted 
shore, 

Were emblem’d in the woof, with every 
shape 

That skims, or dives, or sleeps, ’twixt cape 
and cape 

The gulfing whale was like a dot in the 
spell. 

Yet look upon it, and ’(would size and 
swell 

To its huge self ; and the minutest fish 
Would pass the \ery haidest gazer’s wish, 
And 'show his little eve’s anatomy. 

Then there was pictur’d the regality 
Of Neptune, and the sca-nymphs round 
his state, 

Tn beauteous vassalage, look up and wait 
Beside this old man lav a pearly wand. 
And in his lap a bonk, the which he conn ’d 
So steadfnstlv, that the new denizen 
Had time in keep him in amazed ken, 

To mark these ^adowmgs, and stand in 
awe 

The old man rais’d his hoary head and 
saw 

The wilder ’d stranger— seeming not to see, 
His features were so lifeless^ Suddenly 
He woke as from a trance ; his snow-white 
brows 

’ ^llvprv • shlnlnR 

■niRuriiR, R Bon divlnitT, fcirmeplv a fiRhcrman 
who hocamo immnrtnl hv eating a magic 
herb 
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Went arching up, and like two magic ^ 
ploughs 

Fun ow’d deep wiinkleb in hie forehead 
large, 

Which kept as fixedly as rocky marge, 

226 rpiii round his wither’d Kps had gone a 
smile. 

Then up he rose, like one whose tedious 

toil 260 

Had watch’d for years in forlorn hermi- 
tage, 

Who had not fiom mid-life to utmobt 
age 

Eas’d in one accent his o’er-hurden’d soul, 

280 Even to the trees. He rose- he grasp’d 
his stole, 

With convuls’d clenches waving it abroad, 

And in a voice of solemn joy, that aw ’d 

Echo into obhvion, be said •— 


‘*Thon art the manl Now idiall I lay 270 
my head 

286 Tn peace upon my watery pillow: now 
Sleep will come smoothly to my weary 
brow. 


O Jovet I shall be young again, be young’ 

0 shell-home Neptune, I am pierc’d and 

stung 

With new-boni life! Wliat shall I do 7 
Where go, 

240 When I have cast this serpent-skin of 
woet— 

I’ll swim to the siiens,^ and one moment 
listen 

Their melodies, and see their long hair 
glisten; 

Anon upon that giant’s- arm I’ll be. 
That writhes about the roots of Ricilv. 

2^8 To northern seas I’ll in a twinkling sail, 
And mount upon the anortings of a whale 
To some black cloud; thence down I’ll 
madly sweep 

On forked lightning, to the deepest deep. 
Where through some sucking "pool I will 
be hurl’d 

260 With rapture to the other side of the 
world ! 

0, I am full of gladness ! Sisters three,* 

1 how full hearth to your old decree! 
Tes, every god he thank’d, and power 

benign. 

For I no more shall wither, droop, and 
pine^ 


^Sea DTmphfl who were said to Inhabit as 
ialand off the coast of Italy, and by their 
alnglns to Inre mariners to destmctlon. 

•Bncmadna, who warred against Jupiter, and 
upon whom Minerva threw the Island of 


„_cily 
a The three Fates 
«8ee Marhefh, T, 8, 28. 
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280 


286 


220 


Thou art the mail’’’ Endymioii started 
hack 

Dismay’d; and, like a wietch from whom 
the rack 

Tortures hot breath, and bpeecli of agoiij , 
Mutter’d: ^’What lonely death am I to 
die 

111 this cold region T Will he let me freeze, 
And float my brittle limbs o’er polar scast 
Or will he touch me with his searing hand. 
And leave a black memonal on the sandf 
Or tear me piecemeal with a bony saw. 
And keep me as a chosen food to draw 
His magian^ fish through hated fire and 
flame f 

0 misery of hell ! resistless, tame, 

Am I to he burnt upl No, I will ^out, 
Until the gods through heaven’s bine look 
out!— 

0 Tartarus ’ hut some few days agone 
Her soft arms were entwining me, and on 
Her voice I hung like fruit among green 

leaves * 

Her Kps were all my own, and— ah, npe 
sheaves 

Of happiness ’ ye on the stubble drooji, 
But never may he garner’d, T must stoop 
My head, and kiss death’s foot. Tjo\e’ 
love, farewell ’ 

Is there no hope from thee^ This hoind 
spell 

Would melt at thy sweet breath.— By 
Dian ’s hind® 

Feeding from her white fingers, on the 
wind 

1 see thy streaming hair’ and now, by Pan. 
I care not for this old mysterious man ’” 

He spake, and walking to that aged 
form. 

Look’d high defiance. T^o’ his heart ’gan 
warm 

With pity, for the gray-hair ’d creature 
wept. 

Had he then wrong’d a heart where sor- 
row keptT 

Had he, though blindly contumelious, 
brought 

Rheum to kind eyes, a sting to human 
thought, 

Convnlsion to a mouth of many yearsY 
He had in truth ; and he was ripe for tears 
The penitent shower fell, as down he knelt 
Before that eare-wom sage, who trembling 
felt 

About his large dark locks, and faltering 
spake: 

> maglca] 

*Th» hind was Dlana'a fhvnrltc anlnal. 
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“Arise, good youth, for sacred Phoebu<»’ 
sake! 

1 know thine inmost bosom, and I feel 
A very brotlici’s yearning for thee steal 

S9S Into mine own for whyf thou openest 
The prison gates that have so long opprest 
My weary watehing Though thou know’M 
it not, 

Thou art commission’d to this fated spot 
For gieat enfranchisement 0 weep no 
more, 

I am a f nend to Ipve, to loves of yore : 
Aye, hadst thou never lov’d an unknown 
power, ^ 

T had ]^n grieving at this jc^ous hour. 
But even now most miserable old, 

I saw thee, and ray blood no longc^ cold 

3^^ Gave mighty pulses: in this tottering ease 
Grew a new heart, which at this moment 
plays 

As dancingly as thine. Be not afraid. 
For thou shalt hear this secret all dis- 
play’d. 

Now as we speed towards our joyous 
task ” 

So saying, this young soul in age ’s mask 
Went forwnid with the Carian side bv 
side : 

Resuming quickly thus, while ocean’s tide 
Hung swollen at their backs, and jewel ’d 
sands 

Ti>ok silently their foot-pnnts. 

<<My soul stands 

Now past the midway from mortality. 
And so I can prepare without a sigh 
To tell thee briefly all my joy and pain 
1 was a fisher once, upon this main. 

And my boat danc’d in every creek and 
bay; 

320 Rough billows wore my home by night and 
day,— 

The sea-gulls not more constant; for I had 
No housing from the storm and tempests 
mad, 

But hollow rocks, ~and they were palaees 
Of silent happiness, of slumberous ease: 

326 Long years of mjsery have told me so. 
Aye, thus it was one thousand years ago 
One thousand ^arsl— Is it then possible 
To look BO plainly through themf to dispel 
A thousand years with backward glance 
sublime f 

330 To breathe away as ’twere all seummv 
slime 

From oflE a crystal pool, to see its deep, 
And one’s own image from the bottom 
peepf 


Yes- now I am no longer wretched thrall. 
My long captivity and moanings all 

•66 Are but a slime, a thm-pervadmg scum. 
The which I breathe away, and throngmg 
come 

Like things of yesteiday my youthful 
pleasures 

touch’d no lute, I sang not, trod no 
measures: 

1 was a lonely youth on desert shores. 

340 My sports were lonely, ’mid contmuous 
roars. 

And craggy isles, and sea-mew’s plamtive 
cry 

Plaining discrepant between sea and sky 
Dolphins were still my playmates, shapes 
unseen 

Would let me feel their scales of gold 
and green, 

*46 Nor be my desolation ; and, full oft, 
When a dread waterspout had rear’d 
aloft 

Its hungry hugeness, seemmg ready npe 
To burst with hoarsest thundenngs, and 
wipe 

My life away like a vast sponge of fate, 

330 Some fnendly monster, pitymg my sad 
state. 

Has dived to its foundations, gulf’d it 
down. 

And left me tossing safe^. But the 
crown 

Of all my life was utmost quietude 
More did I love to he in cavern rude, 

356 Keeping in wait whole days for Neptune’s 
voice. 

And if it came at last, haik, and rejoice ^ 
There blush ’d no summer eve but I would 
steer 

My skiff along green dielving coasts, to 
hear 

The shepherd’s pipe come clear from aery 
steep, 

300 Mingled with ceaseless bleatings of his 
sheep: 

And never was a dav of siimmer shine. 
But I beheld its biith upon the bnne: 
For I would watch all nigiit to see un- 
fold 

Heaven’s gates, and JEthon snort hi«- 
morning gold 

866 Wide o’er the swelling streams: and con- 
stantly 

At brim of day-tide, on some grassy lea, 
My nets would be spread out, and I at 
rest. 

The poor folk of the sea-country I blest 
With daily boon of fi«»h most delicate* 
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370 knew not whence this bounty, and 
elate 

Would strew sweet flowers on a sterile 
beach. 

* * Wliy was I not contented 1 Wherefore 
reach 

At things which, but for thee, 0 Tjatiuinn ! 
Had been iny dreary death Y Fool » 1 bc^nii 
To iccl diatcinpci'd longinjrs* to dcsiic 
The utmost piivilege that ocean's siie‘ 

(^ould p:rant in benediction . to be free 
Of all his kmgdom. Loufr m misery 
I wasted, eie in one extremest fit 
330 I piling 'd for life or death. To interknit 
One's senses with so dense a breathing 
stuff 

Might seem a work of pain ; so not enough 
Tan I adiniie how crystal-smooth it tclt. 
And buoyant round my limbs At fiist I 
dwelt 

335 Whole da\s and daj’s in sheer astonish- ‘•35 
iiient , 

Forgetful iitteily of self-intent, 

Mo\nng but with the might\ ebb and flow 
Then, like a new fledg'd bird that first doth 
show 

His spreaded feathers to the morrow chill, 

330 I tned in fear the pinions of iny will 
'Twas freedom • and at once I visited 
The ceaseless wonders of this ocean-bed 
No need to tell thee of them, for T see ^30 
That thou hast been a witness—it must be 
395 P(,|. these I know thou canst not feel a 
drouth, 

By the melancholy comers of that mouth 
So 1 will in my story straightway pass 
To more immediate matter. Woe, alas* 

That love should be my bane* Ah, Rcylln 

fair t ^3*1 

400 Why did poor Glaucus ever*- ever daie 
To sue thee to his heart t Kind stranger- 
youth * 

T lov'df her to the very white of tmth. 

And she would not conceive it Timid 

thing • ^^3 

She fled me swift as sea-bird on the wing, 

^33 Round every isle, and point, and promon- 
tory, 

From where large Hercules wound up his 
story® 

Far as Egyptian Nile My passion gres’ ^^5 
The more, the more T saw her dainty hue 
Gleam delicately through the azure clear - 
XTntil 'twas too fierce agony to bear; 

And in that agony, across my grief 

iPosoldon (Neptune). „ ^ „ 

■Mt. CEta, in Greece, where the bodr of Her- 
cules was horned on his fnneral p>re 


It flash’d, that Circe might find some re- 
lief— , 

Cruel enchantress I So above the water 
I rear’d ray head, and look’d for Phmbus' 
daughter.^ 

^Effia’s isle was wondering at the moon *— 
It seem'd to whirl around me, and a swoon 
Ijcft me dead-dnftmg to tliat fatal powei 


‘'When I awoke, 'twas in a twilight 
bower; 

Just when the light of mom, with hum of 
bees. 

Stole thiough its verdurous mattmg of 
fresh tiecB 

How sweet, and sweeter * foi 1 heaid a lyre. 
And o\ei it a sighing voice expire 
It ceased— I caught light footsteps, and 
iinon 

The fairest face that mom e'ei look'd 
ii]>on 

Push 'd through U screen of roses. Stai ry 
•love! 

With tents, and smiles, and honey- woids 
she wove 

A net whose thialdoin was moic bliss than 
all 

The range of flower'd Elysium. Thus did 
fall 

The dew of her rich speech: *Ah* Ail 

awake 3 

0 let me hear thee speak, for Cupid's 

sake! 

1 am so oppress'd with joy ! Why, T hove 

shed 

An urn of tears, ns though thou wert cold 
dead , 

And now 1 find thee living, T will pour 
Pmni these de\oted eyes their silver store, 
Until exhausted of flic latest drop, 

So it ivill pleasure thee, and force thee stop 
U(»rc, that I too may live but if beyond 
Such cool and sorrowful offerings, thou 
ait fond 

Of soothing wainith, of dalliance su]>reme; 
Tf thou art ripe to taste a long love-dream , 
Tf smiles, if dimples, tongues for ardor 
mute, 

Hang in thy vision like a tempting fniit, 

0 let me pluck it for tliee ' Tims she link 'd 
Her channing syllables, till indistinct 
Their mnsic came to my o'er-sweeten’d 
soul; 

And then she hover'd over me, and stole 
8o near, that if no nearer it had been 
This furrow'd visage thou hadst never 
seen. 


' Circe. She wan the daughter of TTelioa, often 
Identified with Phirhua Apollo 
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^^Tonng man of Latmos! thus partic- 
ular 

Am I, that thou may’st plainly see how 
far 

This fierce temptation went: and thou 
may’st not 

Exclaim, How then, was Scylla quite for- 
gotl 

'‘Who could resist f Who in this uni- 
verse f 

She did so breathe ambrosia; so immerse 
My fine existence in a golden clime. 

She took me like a child of suckling time, 
And cradled me in roses. Thus con- 
demn ’d. 

The current of my former life was 
stemm ’d, 

And to this arbitraiy queen of sense 
I bow’d a tranced vassal nor would thence 
Have mov’d, even though Amphion’s harp 
had woo’d 

Me back to Scylla o’er the billows rude 
For as Apollo each eve doth de\ise 
A new apparelling for western skies ; 

So every eve, nay every spendthrift hour 
Shed balmy consciousness within that 
bower. 

And I was free of haunts umbrageous, 

Could wander in the mazy forest-hoiw ^05 
Of squirrels, foxes shy, and antler’d deei. 
And birds from coverts inneiinost and 
drear 

Warbling for verv jov mellifluous sor- 
row— 

To me new-born delights » 

“Now let me boirow. 

For moments few, a temperament as stem 
As Pluto’s sceptie, that mv words not bum 
476 These uttering lips, while T in calm speech 
tell 

How specious heaven was chanced to real 
hell 

“One mom she left me sleeping, half 
awake 

T sought for her smooth arms and lips, to 
slake 

Mv greedy thirst with nectarons camel- 
draughts , 

But she was gone Wliereat the barbed 
shafts 

Of disappointment stuck in me so sore. 

That out T ran and search ’d the forest o’er 
Wandeiing about in pine and cedar gloom 
Damp awe assail’d me; for there ’gan to 
boom 

♦W A sound of moan, an agony of sound. 


Sepulchial from the dibiance ail aiouiid. 
Then came a conquering earth-tliundei , 
and rumbled 

That fierce complain to ulencc' while I 
stumbled 

Down a precipitous path, as if impell’d. 

I came to a dark valW.— Qroanings 
swell ’d 

Poisonous about my ears, and louder grew. 
The neaiei I approach’d a flame’s gaunt 
blue, 

That glar’d before me through a thorny 
brake.^ 

Tins fire, like the eye of gordian^ snake 
Bewitch’d me towards; and 1 soon was 
near 

A sight too fearful for the feel of fear* 
In thicket hid I curs’d the haggard’ 
scene— 

The banquet of my anus, my arbor queen. 
Seated upon an uptom forest root. 

And all around her shapes, wizard and 
brute, 

Ijaughing, and wailing, grovelling, serpent - 

Showing tooth, tusk, and venom-bag, and 
sting* 

O such deformities* Old Charon’s self, 
Should he give up awhile his ])enny pelf,^ 
And take a dream ’mong rushes Stypan, 
It could not be so phantasied Fierce, wan. 
And tyrannizing was the lady’s look. 

As oyer them a gnarled staff she shook 
Ofttimes upon the sudden she laugh ’d out, 
And from a basket emptied to the rout 
Clusters of grapes, the which the> 
raven’d® quick 

And roar’d for more, with manv a hungrv 
lick 

About their shaggy jaws A a engine, 
slow. 

Anon she took a branch of mistletoe. 

And emptied on’t a black dull-pirglmg 
phial : 

Groan’d one hnd all, as if some piercing 
trial 

Was sliarpening for their pitiable bones 
She lifted up the charm appealing groans 
From their poor breasts went suing to 
^ her ear 

In vain; remorseless as an infant’s bier 
She whisk’d against their eyes the sooty 
oil. 

Whereat was heard a noise of painful toil. 
Increasing gradual to a temp^ rage. 


^ thicket • knotted ; twisted ■ wild 
♦The fee which he demanded for fem Ing the 
spirits of the dead across the River 8t^ \ 

' de% oiired 
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Shrieks, yells, and groans of torture-pil- Glaring the ang^ witch. 0 Die, even now, 
gnmage, A clammy dew is beadmg on my brow, 

Until their grieved bodies ’gan to bloat At mere remembenng her pale faugh, and 
And puff from the tail’s end to stifled curse. 

throat. ‘Hal ha! Sir Dainty! there must be a 

Then was appalling silence : then a sight nurse 

More wildering than all that hoarse Made of mse-leaves and thistle-dovm, ex- 
affright, pi ess, 

Foi the whole held, as b> a whiilwuid To ciadle thee, my sweet, and lull thee. 

writhen, yes, 

Went through the dismal air like one huoe 1 am too flmty-hard for thy nice touch : 

Python My teudeiest squeeze is but a giant’s 

Antagonizing Boreas, — and so vanish’d clutch. 

Yet theie was not a bieatli of wmd. slie So, faiiy-thmg, it shall have lullabies 
banish’d Unheard of yet: and it shall still its cnes 

These phantoms with a nod Tjo! from the Upon some breast moie hly-feminme 

dark Oh, no— it shall not pine, and pine, and 

Came waggish fauns, and nymphs, and pine 

satyrs staik. More than one pretty, tiifling thousand 

585 With dancing and loud revelry,— and went years; 

Swifter than centaurs after rapine bent.— Ai\d then ’tweie pity, but fate’s gentle 

Sighing an elephant appear’d and bow’d shears 

Befoi’e the fierce wit ch,8]>eakingthu<« aloud Cut shoit lU immortality. Sea-flirt! 

In human accent ‘Potent goddess’ chief Young dove of the waters’ truly I’ll not 
Of pains lesistless! make my bemg bnef, hurt 

Or let me from tliishea\'y prison fly: One hair of thine, see how I weep and 

Or give me to the air, or let me die ’ sigh, 

I sue not for my happy crown again; That our heait-broken paiting is so nigh 

I sue not for my phalanx on the plain , And must we part? Ah, yes, it must be so 

I sue not for niy lone, niy widow ’d wife . Yet ere thou leavest me m utter woe, 

T sue not for iiiy ruddy drops of life, T^et me sob o\er thee iny last adieus. 

My childn'n fair, my lo\ely gills and boj*^* And speak a ble«*sing Mark me’ Thou 
T will forgid them , 1 will pass these joys , hast thews 

Ask nought so heavenwaid, so too— too Immortal, for thou art of heavenly race 
high • But such a love is mine, that here 1 chase 

‘*'*® Only I pi ay, as fairest boon, to die, Eternally awnv from thee all bloom 

Or be delnei ’d from this cumbrous flesh. Of youth, and destine thee towards a tomb 
From tins gross, detestable, filthy mesh, Hence shalt thou quickly to the watery 
And merely given to the cold bleak air vast; 

Have merev, Ooildess’ Circe, feel riiv ^ And there, ere many days ho overpast, 
prayer’’ Disabled age shall seize thc*o; and even 

then 


555 ^<That ciiist inagiciaii’s name fell icy 
numb 

Upon my wild ccmjectunng' truth bad 
come 

Naked and sahre-Iike against my heart 
I saw a fury whetting a death-dart , 

And my slain spiiit, overwrought with 
fright, 

560 Fainted away in that dark lair of night 
Think, my deliverer, how desolate 
My waking must have been ’ disgust, and 
hate, 

And terrors manifold divided me 
A spoil amongst them I prepar’d to flee 
■*•5 Into the dungeon core of that wild wood 
I fled three davs— when lo! before me 
stood 


Thou shall iu»t g*i the wav of aged men 

But live and wither, cripple and still 
breathe 

Ten hundred years* which gone, I then 
bequeath 

Tliy fragile hones to unknown burial. 

Adieu, sweet love, adieu’’— As hhc»t stars 
fall, 

She fled ere I could groan for merev 
Stung 

And poison’d was my spinl • despair sung 

A wor-song of defiance ’gainst all hell. 

A hand was at my shoulder to compel 

My sullen steps; another ’fore my eyes 

Moved on with pointed finger. In this 
guise 

Enforced, at the last by ocean’s foam 
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I found me, by my fresh, my native home. How a restoring chance came down to 
Its tempermg coolness, to my life akin, quell 

•10 ("ame salutary as 1 waded m , ••• One half of the witch m me. 

And, with a blind \oluptuou8 rage, I gave 

Battle to the swollen billow-ndge, and '^Onaday, 

drave Sittmg upon a rock above the spray, 

Large froth before me, while there yet I saw grow up from the honzon ’s brink 
remain M A gallant vessel soon she seem ’d to sink 


Hale strength, nor from my bones all mar- 
row drain’d. 

616 ‘‘Young lover, I must weep— such hell- 
ish spite 

With dry check who can tellt Why thus 
my might 

Provmg upon this element, dismay’d. 

Upon a dead thing’s face my hand I laid, 

I look’d— ’twas Sc^lla* Cursed, cursed 
Circe! 

620 Q vulture-witch, hast never heard of 
mercyt 

Could not thy harshest vengeance be con- 
tent. 

But thou must nip this tender innocent 

Because I lov’d her t— Cold, 0 cold indeed 

AVere her fair limbs, and like a common 
weed 

The sea-swell took her hair. Dead as she 
was 

I clung about her waist, nor ceas’d to 
pass 

Fleet as an arrow through unfathom’d 
bnne, 

Until theie shone a fnbnc crystalline, 

Bibb’d and inlaid with coral, pebble, and 
pearl. 

680 TTeadlong I darted; at one eager swiil 

Gam’d its bright portal, enter’d, and be- 
hold I 


Away from me again, as though her course 
••• Had been resum’d m spite of hindering 
force— 

So vanish ’d . and not long, before arose 
Dark clouds, and muttering of wind mo- 
rose. 

Old ^olus would stifle his mad spleen. 
But could not: therefore all the billows 
green 

665 Toss’d up the silver spume agamst the 
clouds 

The tempest came* I saw that vessel’s 
shrouds 

In perilous bustle; while upon the deck 

Stood tremblmg creatures I beheld the 
wreck; 

The final gulfing, the poor struggling 
souls: 

660 X heard their cries amid loud thunder- 
rolls. • 

0 they had all been sav’d but crazed eld 

Annuli ’d my vigorous cravings and thus 
quell’d 

And curb’d, thmk on’t, 0 Latmian! did I 
sit 

Writhing with pity, and a cursing fit 
665 Agamst that hell-^im Circe. The crew 
had gone, 

By one and one, to pale oblivion ; 

And I was gazing on the surges prone, 

AYith many a scalding tear and many a 


’Twas vast, and desolate, and icv-cold; groan. 

And all around— But wherefore this to When at niv feet emerg’d an old man’s 
thee hand, 

Who in few minutes more thyself shalt Grasping this scroll, and this same slender 
sect — wand 

686 I lefj^ poor Scylla in a niche and fled T knelt with pain — reach’d out my hand — 

My fever’d parchings up, my scathing had grasp’d 

dread These treasures— touch’d the knuckles— 

Met palsy half way soon these limbs be- they unclasp’d— 

came I caught a finger: but the downward 

Gaunt, wither’d, sapless, feeble, cramp’d, weight 

and lame. O’erpowered me— it sank. Then ’gan 

abate 

•‘Now let me pass a cruel, cruel space, The storm, and through chill aguish gloom 
640 Without one hope, without one faint^ outburst 

trace The comfortable sun. T was athirst 

Of mitigation, or redeeming bubble To search the book, and in the warming air 

Of color’d phanta^; for I fear ’twould Parted its dripping leaves with eager care 

trouble Strange matters did it treat of, and drew 

Thy brain to loss of reason : and next tell on 
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680 Uy soul page after page, till well-nigli 
won 

Into forgetfulness; when, stupefied, 

1 read these words, and I'ead again, and 
tried 

My eyes against the heavens, and read 
again. 

0 what a load of misery and pam 

686 Each Atlas-hne bore offI‘ — a shine of 
hope 

Came gold around me, cheenng me to 
cope 

Strenuous with hellish tyranny. Attend* 
For thou hast brought their promise to an 
end 

the Wide sea there hvee a forlorn 
wretch, 

690 Doomed With enfeebled carcase to ouU 
stretch 

His loathed existence through ten centuries. 
And then to die alone Who can devise 
A total opposition f No one. So 
One million times ocean must ebb and 
flow, 

And he oppressed Yet he shall not die. 
These things accomplish ’d —1/ he utterly 
Scans all *the depths of magic, and ex- 
pounds 

The meanings of all motions, shapes, and 
sounds; 

If he explot es all forms and substances 

^90 Straight homeward to their si;mbol~ 
essences; 

He shall not die. Moreover, and m chief. 
He must pursue this task of joy and grief 
Most piously, —all lovers tempest-tost. 
And in the savage overwhelming lost, 

796 He shall deposit side by side, until 

Timers creeping shall the dreary space ful- 
fil- 

Which done, and all these labors ripened, 
A youth, by heavenly power lov*d and 
led. 

Shall stand before him; whom he shall 
direct 

719 How to consummate all The youth elect 
Must do the thing, or both will be de- 
stroy' d^^^- 

**Then,*^ cried the young Endymion, 
overjoyed, 

**We are twin brothers in this destiny! 
Say, I entreat thee, what achievement 
high 

716 Is, in this restless world, for me reserv’d. 

* Tbe mlRenr which each line bean la compared 
to the world which Atlaa bore upon hla 
ahouldera 


What I if from thee my wandering feet 
had swerv’d^ 

Had we both pend’d?”— Look!” the 
sage replied, 

”Dost thou not mark a gleaming through 
the tide. 

Of divers brilliances Y ’Tis the edifice 
1 told thee of, where lovely Scylla lies; 
And where I have enshnned piously 
All lovers, whom fell storms have doom’d 
to die 

Throughout my bondage.” Thus dis- 
coursing, on 

They went till unobscur’d the porches 
shone; 

Which hurryingly they gain ’d, and enter’d 
straight. 

Sure never since Kmg Neptune held his 
state 

Was seen such wonder underneath the 
stars. 

Turn to some level plain where haughty 
Mars 

Has legion ’d all Ins battle , and behold 
How every soldier, with firm foot, doth 
hold 

His even breast see, many steeled squares, 
And rigid ranks of iron— whence who 
dares 

One step? Imagine further, line by line, 
These wamor thousands on the field 
supme:— 

So in that crystal place, in silent rows. 
Poor lovers lay at rest from joys and 
woes.— 

The stranger from the mountains, breath- 
less, trac’d 

Such thousands of shut eyes in order 
plac’d. 

Such ranges of white feet, and patient 
lips 

All ruddy,— for here death no blossom 
nips. 

He mark’d their brows and foreheads; 
saw their hair 

Put sleekly on one side with nicest care; 
And each one’s gentle wnsts, with rev- 
erence, 

Put cross-wise to its heart 

”Let us commence,” 

Whisper’d the guide, stuttering with joy, 
”even now.” 

He spake, and, trembling like an aspen- 
bough. 

Began to tear his scroll in pieces small. 
Uttering the while some mumblings fu- 
neral. 

He tore it into pieces small as snow 
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That drifts unfeather’d when bleak north- 
erns blow; 

And having^ done it| took his dark blue 
eloak 

And bound it round Endymion: then 
struck 

His wand against the empty air times 
nine — 

’ * What moie tliere is to do, young man, is 
thine 

7r*5 grgi; n patience, first undo 

This tangled thread, and wmd it to a 
clue 

Ah, gentle* ’tis as weak as spider’s skein, 
And shouldst thou break it— What, is it 
done so clean 1 

A power overshadows thee * Oh, brave * 

760 'The spite of hell is tumbling to its gni\e 
Here is a shell ; ’tis pearly blank to me, 
Nor mark’d with any sign or eharac- 
tery* — 

Canst thou read aught Y 0 read for pity ’s 
sake* 

Ol 3 rmpus* we aie safe* Now, Canan, 
break 

76B This wand against yon lyre on the ped- 
estal ” 

’Twas done and straight with sudden 
swell and fall 

Sweet music breath’d her soul away, and 
sigh’d 

A lullaby to silence Youth* now strew 
These minced leaves on me, and passing 
thn)ugh 

™ Those files of dead, scatter the same 
around, 

And thou wilt see the issue ’Mid the 
sound 

Of flutes and \iols, lavishing Ins heart, 
Endymion from Glaucus stood apart. 

And scatter’d in his face some fragments 
light 

"75 How lightning-swift the change* a youth- 
ful wight® 

Smiling beneath a coral diadem, 
Ont-sparkling sudden like an upturn’d 

Appear’d, and, stepping to a beauteous 
corse, 

Kneel ’d down beside it, and with tenderest 
force 

™ Press’d its cold hand, and wept*^ — and 
Scylla sigh’d* 

Endymion, with quick hand, the charm 
applied— 

The nymph arose * he left them to their joy. 
' fhararterB lettm • person , being 


And onward went upon hia high employ, 
Showenng thoae powerful fragments on 
the dead 

755 35 he pass’d, each hfted up its head. 
As doth a flower at Apollo’s touch 
Death felt it to his inwards ’twas too 

much 

Death fell a-weeping m his charnel-house 
The Latmian persever’d along, and thus 

7W All were re-animated There arose 
A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 
Of gladness m the' air— while many, who 
Had died in mutual arms devout and true, 
Sprang to each other madly, and the 
rest 

756 Pell; 3 certainty of being blest 
They gaz’d upon Endymion Enchant- 
ment 

Grew drunken, and would have its head 
and bent. 

Delicious i^mphonies, like airy flowers. 
Budded, and swell ’d, and, full-blown, shed 
full showers 

Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sounds 
divine 

The two deliverers tasted a pure wine 
Of happiness, from fairy-piess ooz’d out 
Speechless they e>^ed each other, and 
about 

The fair assembly wander’d to and fro, 

*08 Distracted with the richest overflow 
Of joy that ever pour’d from hen\en 

Shouted the new-born God, ’’Follow, and 
pay 

Our piety to Neptunus supreme*”- 
Then Sc\lla, blushing sweetly fromjiei 
dream, 

0^0 They led on first, bent to her meek sur- 
pnse. 

Through poital columns of a giant size. 
Into the vaulted, boundless emerald. 
Joyous all follow’d as the leader call’d, 
Down marble steps, ponnng as easily 

0*5 As hour-glass sand,— and fast, as yon 
might see 

Swallows obeving the'' south summer’s call 
Or swans upon a gentle waterfall 

Thus went that beautiful multitude, noi 
far. 

Ere from among some rocks of glittennt: 
spar, 

***** Just within ken, they saw descending thick 
Another multitude. Whereat more quick 
Moved either host. On a wide sand the^ 
met. 

And of those numbers everv eve was wet ; 
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For each their old love found. A muiv 
muring rose, 

Like what was never heard in all the throes 
Of wmd and waters: ’tis past human wit 
To tell; ’tis dizziness to think of it. 

This mighty consummation made, the 
host 

Mov’d on for many a league, and gain’d, 
and lost 

Huge 8ea-mark«<; \anward swelling in 
array, 

And from the rear diminishing away,— 
Till a faint dawn surpris’d them. Qlaucus 
cried, 

**BriioldI behold, the palace of his pndel 
God Neptune’s palaces^” With noise 
increas’d, 

They shouldei ’d on towards that brighten- 
ing east. 

At every onward step proud domes arose 
In prospect,— diamond gleams, and golden 
glows 

Of amber ’gainst their faces le\elling. 
Joyous, and many as the lea\es in spring, 
Still onward; still the splendor gradual 
swell ’d. 

Rich opal domes were seen, on high upheld 
By jasper pillars, letting through their 
shafts 

A blush of coral. Copious wonder-draughts 
£}ach gazer drank ; and deeper drank more 
near* 

For what poor mortals fragment up, as 
mere' 

As marble was there lavish, to the vast 
Of one fair palace, that far, far surpass’d, 
^Evcn for common bulk, those olden three, 
•Memphis, and Babylon, and Nineveh. 

As large, as bright, as color’d as the bow 
Of Iris, when unfading it doth show 
Beyond a silvery shower, was the arch 
Through which this Paphian army took its 
march, 

Into the outer courts of Neptune’s state : 

^ Whence could be seen, direct, a golden gate. 
To which the leaders sped ; but not half 
raught* 

Ere it burst open swift as fairy thought, 
And made those dazzled thousands veil 
their eyes 

Like callow eagles at the first sunrise. 

MO Soon with an eagle nativeness thdr gaze 
Ripe from hue-golden swoons took all the 
blaze, 

And then, Mold! large Neptune on his 
throne 

1 entire ; perfect ■ reached 


Of emerald deep: yel nut exalt alone; 

At his right hand stood winged Love, and 
on 

His left sat smiling Beauty’s paiaguii.' 

Far as the manner on highest mast 
Can see all round upon the calmed vast, 

So wide was Neptune’s hall: and as the 
blue 

Doth vault the waters, so the waters drew 
0 Their doming curtams, high, magnificent, 
Aw’d from the throne aloof and when 
storm-rent 

Disclos’d the thunder-gloomings in Jove’s 
air; 

But sooth’d as now, flash’d sudden eveiy- 
where, 

Noiseless, sub-marine cloudlets, glittenng 
^ Death to a human eye : for there did spnng 
From natural west, and east, and south, 
and north, 

A light as of four sunsets, blazing forth 
A gold-green zenith ’hove the Sca-God’s 
head. 

Of lucid depth the floor, and far outspread 
As breezeless lake, on which the slim canoe 
Of feather’d Indian darts about, as 
through 

Thedelicatestair: airvenly, 

Blit for the portraiture of clouds and sky: 
This palace floor breath-air,— but for the 
amaze 

Of deep-seen wonders motionless,— and 
blaze 

Of the dome pomp, reflected in extremes, 
Globing a golden sphere. 

Tliey stood in dreams 
Till Tnton blew his horn The palace rang ; 
The Nereids danc’d; the Sirens faintly 
sang; 

And the great Sea-King bow’d his drip- 
ping head. 

Then Ijove took wing, and from his pinions 
shed 

On all the multitude a nectarous dew. 

The ooze-bom Goddess^ beckoned and 
drew 

Fair Scylla and her guides to conferenee; 
And when Uiey reach’d the throned emi- 
nence 

She kiss’d the sea-nymph’s cheek,— who 
^ sat her down 

A-toying with the doves. Then,— ^ ^ Mighty 
crown. 

And sceptre of kingdom!” Venng 
said, 

> Vrans. 

* VontH Endjmton, 1, 026, nnO n. ^p. 770). 
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* ' Thy vows were on a time to Nais paid * 
Behold Two copious tear-drops m- 
stant fell 

From the God’s large ^es; he smil’d de- 
lectable, 

And over Glaucus held his blessing hands.— 
* ‘ Endyniion ! Ah ! still wandenng in the 
bands 

Of love T Now this is cruel. Since the hour 
I met thee in earth ’s bosom, all my power 
Have I put forth to sen^e thee. What, not 
yet 

Escap’d from dull mortality’s harsh neif 
A little patience, youth ! ’twill not be long, 
Or I am skilless quite* an idle tongue, 

•1® A humid eye, and steps luxurious, 

Where these are new and strange, arc omi- 
nous 

Aye, T have seen these signs in one of 
heaven. 

When others were all blind: and were I 
given 

To utter secrets, haply I might say 
Some pleasant words —but Love will have 
his day. 

So wait awhile expectant. Pr’ythee soon. 
Even in the passing of thine honev-raoon, 
Visit thou my Cythera : thou wilt find 
Cupid well-natur’d, my Adonis kind ; 

And pray persuade with thee— Ah, I haie 
done, 

All blisses be upon thee, mv sweet son ^”— 
Thus the fair Goddess: while Eiidvmion 
Knelt to receive those accents halcyon.^ 

Meaiitimo a glorious revelry began 


0 ’tis a very sin 

For one so weak to venture his poor verse 
In such a place as this 0 do not curse. 
High Muses ! let him hurry to the ending 

All suddenly were silent. A soft blend 
ing 

Of dulcet inhtiumeuts came charmingly; 
And then a hymn. 

''King of the stormy seal 
Brother of Jove, and co -inheritor 
946 Of elements; Eternally before 

Thee the waves awful bow. Fast, stubborn 
rock. 

At thy fear ’d trident shruikmg, doth unlock 
Its deep foundations, hissing into foam 
All mountam-rivers, lost in the utide home 
960 Of thy capacious bosom, ever flow 
Thou frownest, and old ^olus thy foe 
Skulks to hiB cavern, ’mid the gruff com- 
plaint 

Of all his rebel tempests Dark clouds faint 
When, from thy diadem, a silver gleam 
966 Slants over blue dommion. Thy bright team 
Gulfs in the morning light, and scuds along 
To bring thee nearer to that golden song 
Apollo singeth, while his chariot 
Waits at the doors of heaven Thou art not 
960 For scenes like this: an empire stern hast 
thou; 

And it hath furrow’d that large front* yet 
now, 

As newly come of heaven, dost thou sit 
To blend and interknit 
Subdued majesty with this glad time 
966 O shell-borne King sublime! 

We lay our hearts before thee evermore — 
We sing, and we adore* 


Befoi e the Water-Monarch Nectar ran 

In couiieoua fountains to all cups out- 
reach ’d; 

And plunder’d vines, teeming exbaustless, 
pleach ’d- 

New growth about each shell and pendent 
lyre; 

The which, in disentangling for their flw, 
980 Pull’d down flesh foliage and coverture 

For dainty toying. Cupid, empire-suic, 

Flutter’d and laugh’d, and oftlmies 
through the throng 

Made a delighted way. Then dance, and 


"Breathe softly, flutes; 

Be tender of your strings, ye soothing lutes, 

Nor be the trumpet heard! O vain, O vain , 

Not flowers budding in an April rain. 

Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor river’s 
flow, — 

No, nor the ^olion twang of Lo\e’s own 
bow. 

Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 

Of goddess Gytherea ! 

Yet deign, white Queen of Beauty, thy fair 
eyes 

On our souls’ sacrifice 


song. 

And garlanding grew wild *, and p1easui*e 
reign’d. 

In harmless tendril tb^ each other chain ’d. 
And strove who should be smother’d deep- 
est in 

Fresh crush of leaves. 

'calm; peaceful (The halcyon, or kingfisher, 
was said to make Its nest at lea and to 
calm the waves.) 

■ Interwove 


"Bright-winged child* 

Who has another care when thou bast smil’d f 
980 Unfortunates on earth, we see at last 

All death-shadows, and glooms that overcast 
Our spirits, fann’d away by thy light piniona 
O sweetest essence! sweetest of all minions! 
God of warm pulses, and dishevell’d hair, 
986 And panting Msoms bare! 

Dear unseen light in ^rlmess! eclipser 
Of light in light! delicious poisoner! 

Thy venom ’d goblet will we quaff until 
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We flll— we fiU! 

990 And by thy mother's lips " 

Was heard no more 

For clamor, when the golden palace door 
Opened again, and from without, in shone 
A new magniflceiiec. On oozy throne 
Smooth-moving came Oceanus the old, 

996 rpo take a latest glimpse at his sheep-fold. 
Before he went into his quiet cave 
To muse forever— then a lucid wave 
Scoop’d from its tremblmg sisters of niid- 
sea, 

Afloat, and pillowing up the majesty 
^000 Of Dons, and the JEgean secr,^ her 
spouse— 1 

Next, on a dolphin, clad in laurel boughh, 
Theban Amphion leaning on his lute* 

His fingers went across it.— All were mute 
To gaze on Amphitrite, queen of pearls, 
1005 And Thetis pearly too.— 

The palace whirls 
Around giddy Endyniion, seeing he 
Was there far strayed from mortality. 

He could not bear it— shut his eyes in vain , 
Imagination gave a dizzier pain. 

1010 I shall die’ sweet Venus, be my stay ’ 
Where is my lovely mistress f Well-away ’ 
I die— I bear her voice— I feel my wing— ” 
At Neptune’s feet he sank. A sudden nng 
Of Nereids were about him, in kind strife 
1015 To usher back his spint into life* 

But still he slept At last they interwove 
Their cradling arms, and purpos’d to con- 
vey 

Towards a crystal bower far away. 

Lol while slow carried through the pity- 
ing crowd, 

loso q'o hig inward senses these words spake 
aloud; 

Written in starlight on the dark above . 

Dearest Endymwn! my entire love! 

How have I dwelt in fear of fate’ ’fta 
done— 

Immortal bliss for me too hast thou won, 
1025 Arise then! for the hen-dove shall not hatch 
Her ready eggs, before I'll hissing snatch 
Thee into endUss heaven. Awake! awake!" 

The youth at once arose: a placid lake 
Came quiet to his eyes; and forest green, 
Cooler than all the wonders he had seen, 
Lull’d with its simple song his fluttering 
breast. 

How happy once ngam in grassy nest! 

* Nerras, a aea divinity who lived chleflv In the 
iEffcan Ren. 


Book IV 

Muse of my iiatue land! loftiest Muse! 

0 flrst-boni on the mountains! by the hues 
Of heaven on the spiritual air begot : 

Ijong didst thou sit alone in nortiiern grot. 

^ While yet our England was a woltyi den , 
Before our forests heard the talk of men ; 
Before the fiist of Diuids was a child,' — 
Long didst thou sit amid our regions wild 
Rapt in a deep prophetic solitude. 

There came an eastern ^o 1 ce” of solemn 
mood •— 

Yet wast thou patient. Then sang forth the 
Nme,* 

Apollo’s garland —yet didst thou dniiie 
Such home-bred gloiy, that they cued in 
vain, 

^‘Come hither, sister of the Island’”^ 
Plam 

Spake fair Ausoina and once more she 
spake 

A higher summons — still didst thou be- 
take 

Thee to thy natne hojies 0 thou hast uon 
A full accomplishment The thing is 
done, 

Which undone, these oui latter days had 
risen 

On bai 1 en souls. G i eat Muse, thou know ’st 
what prison 

Of flesh and bone cuibs, and confines, and 
fiets 

Our spints’ wings * despondency besets 
Our pillows, and the fresh tomorrow mom 
Seems to give foith its light in \eiy scorn 
Of our dull, uninspir’d, snail-iiaced lives 
Long have I said, how happy he who shnves 
To thee ’ But then I thought on poets gone. 
And could not pray -nor can I now— so 
on 

1 move to the end in lowliness of heart.— 

"Ab, woe is me! that I should fondly 
part 

From my dear native land! Ah, foolish 
maid! 

Glad was the hour, when, with thee, myriads 
bade 

Adieu to Ganges and their pleasant fields ' 
^ To one so friendless the clear freshet yields 
A bitter coolness ; the ripe grape is sour * 

^Tbe Dmids were nald to be the first poets of 
Britain 

* The voice of the muse of Hebrew literature 
song 

■atnre. 

* A reference to Dante and Italian literature of 
the Renaissance 

7 A reference to Blisabethan literature 


■ The nine muses of On 
* The muse of Rnjsland. 
^A reference to Roman 
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Yet I wonld have, great godb! but one 
short hour 

Of native air— let me but die at home.** 

Endyiuion to heaven ’b airy dome 
Was offering up a hecatomb^ of vows, 
When these words i cach’d him. Where- 
upon he bows 

His head tli rough thorny-green entangle- 
ment 

Of underwood, and to the sound is bent, 
Anxious as hmd towards her hidden fawn. 

''Is no one near to help met No fair 
dawn 

Of life from eliaritable voice T No sweet 
saying 

To set my dull and sadden ’d spirit playing t 
No hand to toy with minef No lips so 
sweet 

That I may worship themf No eyehds 
meet 

To twinkle on my bosom 1 No one dies 
Before me, till from these enslaving eyes 
Redemption sparkles 1— I am sad and 
lost.” 

Thou, Caiian lord, hadst better have 
been tost 

Into a whirlpool Vanish into air. 

Warm mountaineer I for canst thou only 
bear 

A woman’s sigh alone and in distiessT 
See not her cliaiinsf Is Phoebe passion- 
less f 

Phoebe is fairer far— O gaze no more 
Yet if thou wilt behold all beauty’s store, 
Behold her panting in the forest grass ! 

Do not those curls of glossy ,iet surpass 
For tenderness the arms so idly lain 
Amongst them? Feelest not a kindred 
pain. 

To see such lovely eyes in swimming search 
After some warm delight, that seems to 
perch 

^ Dovelike in the dim cell lying beyond 
Their upper lids f— Hist I 

”0 for Hermes’ wand. 
To touch this flower into human diape ! 
That woodland Hyacinthus conld escape 
From his green prison, and here kneeling 
down 

Call me his queen, his second life’s fair 
crown! 

Ah me, how I could love I— My soul doth 
melt 

For the unhappy youth— Love ^ I have felt 
' great number 


So faint a kindness, such a meek burrender 
To what thoughts had made 

too tender, 

That but for tears iny life had fled away ’— 
Ye deaf and senseless minutes of the day. 
And thou, old forest, hold ye this for true, 
There is no lightnmg, no authentic dew 
But in the eye of love * there’s not a sound. 
Melodious howsoever, can confound 
The heavens and earth in one to such a 
death 

As doth the voice of love there’s not a 
breath 

Will mmglc kindly with the meadow air, 
Till it hab panted round, and stolen a share 
*5 Of passion from the heart I”— 

Upon a bough 

He leant, wretched. He surely cannot now 
Thirst for another love : 0 impious, 

That he can ever dream upon it thus !— 
Thought he, "Why am I not as are the 
dead, 

^ Since to a woe like this I have been led 
Through the dark earth, and through the 
wondrous seaf 

Goddess * I lo\e thee not the less * from thee 
By Juno’s smile I turn not— no, no, no— 
While the great waters are at ebb and 
flow — 

I have a triple soul * 0 fond pretence— 
For both, for both roy love is so immense, 
I feel my heart is cut for them in twain.” 

And so he groan’d, as one by beauty 
slain. 

The lady ’s heart beat quick, and be could 
see 

Her gentle bosom heave tumultuously. 

He sprang from his green covert* there 
* she lay, 

Sweet as a muskrose upon new-made hay , 
With all her limbs on tremble, and her eyes 
Shut softly up alive. To speak he tries. 
105 <<Fair damsel, pity me! forgive that I 
Thus Molate thy bower’s sanctity ! 

O pardon me, for I am full of g^rief— 
Grief bom of thee, young angeU fairest 
thief' 

Who stolen hast away the wings wherewith 
110 X was to top the heavens Dear maid, sith 
Thou art my executioner, and I feel 
Loving and hatred, misery and weal, 

Will in a few short hours be nothing to me, 
And all my story that much passion slew 
me; 

Do smile upon the evening of my days • 
And, for my tortur’d brain begins to craze. 
Be thou my nurse; and let me understand 
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How dying I shall kiss that lily hand.— 
Dost weep for met Then should I be con- 
tent 

Scowl on, ye fates! until the firmament 
Outblackras Erebus, and the full-cavern ’d 
earth 

Crumbles into itself. By the cloud-girth 
Of Jove, those tears have given me a thirst 
To meet oblivion.”— As her heart would 
burst 

The maiden sobb’d awhile, and then re- 
plied: 

”Why must such desolation betide 
As that thou speak’st oft Are not these 
green nooks 

Empty of all nusfortunef Do the brooks 
Utter a gorgon’ voice t Does yondei 

thrush, 

180 Schooling its half-fledg’d little ones to 
brush 

About the dewy forest, whisper tales t— 
Speak not of gnef, young stranger, or cold 
snails 

Will slime the rose tonight Though if 
thou wilt, 

Methinks *twould be a gxult— a very 
guilt— 

188 Not to companion thee, and sigh awav 
The light— the dusk— the dark— till break 
ofdav’'* 

”Dear lady,” said Endyniion, *tis past: 
T love thee ^ and my days can never last 
That 1 may pass in patience still speak * 

1^0 i^et me have music dying, and I seek 
No more delight— I bid adieu to all. 

Didst thou not after other climates call, 
And murmur about Indian streams t”— 
Then she, 

Bitting beneath the midmost forest tree, 
146 For pity sang this roundelay — 

Borrow, 

Why dost borrow 

The natural hue of health, from vermeil 
lipsT— 

To give maiden blushes 
150 To the white rose bushesf 

Or is’t thy dewy hand the datey tipef 

Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 

The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye 9 — 
156 To give the glowworm lig^tf 

Or, on a moonless night, 

To tin^ on siren riiores, the salt aea-epryf 

^*0 Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow 

160 The mellow ditbee from a mounting 
tongue f— 

1 kining, like a Gorgon 


To give at evenmg pale 
Unto the nig&ting^il^ 

That thou mayst listen the cold dews 
among f 

*'0 Sorrow, 

166 Why dost borrow 

Heart’s hghtness from the merriment of 
Mayf— 

A lover would not tread 
A cowslip on the head, 

Though he should dance from eve till peep 
of day — 

170 Nor any drooping flower 

Held sacred lor thy bower. 

Wherever he may sport himself and play. 

*^To Borrow, 

I bade good-morrow, 

175 And thought to leave her far away behind, 
But ^eerly, cheerly, 

She loves me dearly; 

She IS so constant to mo, and ao kind, 

I vould deceive her 
180 And so leave her, 

But ah I she IB BO constant and so kmd. 

’ ^Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 

I sat a-weeping m the whole world wide, 
There was no ono to ask me why I wept, — 
185 And BO I kept 

Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 
Cold as my fears 

” Beneath my pahn trees, by the river side, 
1 sat a-weeping. mhat enamor’d bride, 

190 Cheated by shadofty wooer from the clouds, 
But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palm trees by a river side I 

’*And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There eame a noise of revellers* the rills 
195 Into the wide stream came of purple hue— 
’Twas Bacchus and his crew! 

The earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
From kiBsmg cymbals made a meriy dm — 
’Twae Backus and his kin I 
200 Like to a moving vintage down they eame, 
Crown’d with green leaves, and faces all on 
flame; 

All madly dancing through the pleasant 
valley, 

To scare thee, Ifelaneholyl 
O then, 0 then, thou wast a simple name! 
205 And I forgot thee, as the berried holly 

By shepherds is forgotten, when, in June, 
Tan chestnuts keep away the sun and 
moon- — 

I m^’d into the folly! 

” Within his ear, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 
210 Trifling his ivy-dart,^ in dancing mood. 
With siddong laughing; 

And little rills of crimson wine imbrued 



1 The Ivy was sacred to Bacchus. 
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For Venus’ Ute: 

S16 And near him rode fiulenns on his as^ 
Pelted with flowers as he on did pass 
Tiprilj qualBng. 

Whence came ye, merry damsels I whence 
came ye I 

Bo many, and so many, and such sleef 
220 Why have ye left your bowers desolate. 

Your lutes, and gentler fatef — 

'We follow Bacchus; Bacchus on the wing, 
A-conqueringl 

Bacchus, young Bacchus! good or ill betide, 
226 We dance before him thorough kingdoms 
wide:— 

Come hither, lady fair, and jomed be 
To our wild minstrelsy! ’ 

"Whence came ye, jolly Satjrrs! whence 
came ye! 

Bo many, and so many, and such gleef 
220 Why have ye left your forest haunts, why 
left 

Your nuts in oak-tree cleft f — 

'For wine, for wine we left our kernel tree. 
For wine we left our heath, and yellow 
brooms, 

And cold mushrooms; 

226 For wine we follow Bacchus through the 
earth; 

Great God of breathless cups and chirping 
mirth ! — 

Come hither, lady fair, and joined be 
To our mad mmstreh^!’ 


The kings of Inde thmr jewel-scepters vail,i 
And from their treasures scatter pearled 
hail; 

266 Great Brahma from his mystic heaven 
groans. 

And all his priesthood moans. 

Before young Bacchus’ eye-wink turning 
pale — 

Into these regions came I following him, 
Sick-hearted, weary — so I took a mim 
270 To stray away mto these forests drear 
Alone, without a peer: 

And I have told thee idl thou mayest hear. 

"Young stranger! 

I ’ve been a ranger 

276 In search of pleasuro throughout every dime: 
Alas, ’tiB not for me! 

Bewitch’d I sure must be. 

To lose in g^ievmg all my maiden prime. 

"Come then. Sorrow! 

280 Sweetest Sorrow! 

Like an own babe I nurse thee on my 
breast: 

I ought to leave thee 
And deceive thee, 

But now of all the world I love thee beet 

286 "There is not one, 

No, no, not one 

But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid; 
Thou art her mother, 

And her brother, 

290 Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade. ’ ’ 


"Over wide streams and mountains great 
we went, 

240 And, save when Bacchus kept his ivy tent, 
Onward the tiger and the leopard pants. 
With Asian elephants 

Onward these myriads— with song and dance, 
With sebras striped, and sleek Arabians’ 
prance, 

246 Web-footed alligators, crocodiles, 

Bearing upon their scaly backs, in flies, 
Plump infant laughers mimicking the coil 
Of seamen, and stout galley-rowers’ toil 
With toying oars and silken sails they glide, 
260 Nor care for wind and tide 

"Mounted on panthers’ furs and lions’ 
manes. 

From rear to van they scour about tiie 
plains; 

A three days’ journey in a moment done* 
And always, at the rising of the sun, 

256 About the wild th^ hunt with sj^ and 
horn. 

On spleenful unieom. 

"I saw Osirian Egypt kneel adown 
Before the vine-wreath crown! 

I saw parch’d Abyssinia rouse and sing 
260 To the silver cymbals’ ring! 

I saw the whdming vintage hotly pieree 
Old Tartary the flerc^ 


O what a sigh she gave in finishing, 

And look, quite dead to every worldly 
thing! 

Endymion could not speak, but gazed on 
her. 

And listened to the wind that now did stir 
226 About the crisped oaks full drearily, 

Yet with as sweet a softness as might be 
Remember’d from its velvet summer song. 
At last he said * ^ ‘ Poor lady, how thus long 
Have I been able to endure that voice f 
800 pajr Melody* kind Siren! I’ve no choice; 
I must be thy sad servant evermore : 

I cannot choose but kneel here and adore 
Alas, I must not think— by Phoobe, no* 
Let me not think, soft Angel ! riiall it be sof 
206 gay, beautifullest, shall I never think Y 
0 thou could ’st foster me beyond the brink 
Of recollection ! make my watchful care 
Close up its bloodshot eyes, nor see despair I 
Do gently murder half my soul, and I 
•12 Shall feel the other half so utterly !— 

I’m giddy at that cheek so fair and smooth ; 
0 let it bludi so ever! let it soothe 
madness I let it mantle rosy-warm 
^Icfwer 
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With the tinge of lovoi panting in safe This ia the giddy air^ and I moat apread 

alarm.— Wide pmiona to l»ep here; nor do I dread 

116 Thia cannot be thy hand, and yet it ia; Or height, or depth, orwidth, orany chance 

And thia ia aure thme other aoftlmg— thia Precipitona: 1 have beneath my glance 

Thine own fair boaom, and I am ao near I Thoae towering horaea and their monmf ol 

Wilt fall aaleept 0 let me aip that tear! freight. 

And whiaper one aweet word that I may Could I thua aail, and aee, and thua await 
know Fearleaa for power of thought, without 

820 Xhia ia thia world— sweet dewy bloaaom!’’ thme aidt— 

—Woe/ 


Woe! Woe to that Endymionl Where te 
hef- 

Even these words went echoing dismally 
Through the wide forest— a most fearful 
tone, 

Like one repenfing in his latest moan ; 

826 And while it died away a shade pass’d by, 
As of a thundercloud. When arrows fly 
Through the thick branches, poor 
doves sleek forth 

Their timid necks and tremble; so these 
both 

Leant to each other trembling, and sat so 
880 Waitmg for some destruction- when lo ! 
Foot-feather ’d Mercury appear’d sublime 
Beyond the tall tree tops; and in less time 
Than shoots the slants hail-storm, down 
he dropt 

Towards the ground; but rested not, nor 
stopt 

886 One moment from his home: only the 
sward 

He with his wand light touch’d, and 
heavenward 

Swifter than sight was gone— even before 
The teeming earth a sudden witness bore 
Of his swift magic. Diving swans appear 
840 Above the crystal circlings white and clear; 
And catch the cheated eye in wide surprise, 
How th^ can dive in sight and unseen 
rise— 

So from the turf outsprang two steeds jet- 
black, 

Eadi with large dark-blue wings upon his 
todL 


There is a sleepy dusk, an odorous shade 

From some approaching wonder, and be- 
hold 

Those winged steeds, with snortmg nostrils 
bold 

Snuff at its faint extreme, and seem to 
tire, 

I^mg to embers from their native fire! 

There curl’d a purple mist around them; 
soon, 

It seem’d as when around the pale new 
moon 

Sad Zeph 3 rr droops the clouds like weeping 
willow : 

’Twas Sleep slow journeying with head on 
pillow. 

For the first time, since he came nigh dead- 
bom 

From the old womb of night, his cave 
forlorn 

Had he^ left more forlorn ; for the first 
time, 

He felt aloof the day and morning’s 
pi^e— 

Because into his depth Cimmerian 

There came a dream, showing how a young 
man,^ 

Ere a lean bat could plump its wintery 
skin, ^ 

Would at high Jove’s empyreal footstool 
win 

An immortality, and how espouse 

Jove’s daughter, and be reckon’d of his 
house. 


846 phe youth of Caria plac’d the lovely dame Now was he slumbering towards heaven’s 
On one, and felt himself in spleen to tame gate. 

The other’s fierceness. Through the air That he might at the threshold one hour 
they flew, wait 

High as the eagles. Like two drops of dew To hear the marriage melodies, and then 
Exhal’d to Phoebus’ lips, away they are Sink downward to his dusky cave again* 
gone, His litter of smooth semilucent mist, 

860 |i«ar £r^ the earth away— unseen, alone. Diversely ting’d with rose and amethyst. 

Among cool clouds and winds, but that the Puzzled those eyes that for the centre 

free, sought; 

The buoyant life of song can floating be And scarcely for one moment could be 
Above Iheir heads, ana follow them un- causht 

tir’d.— His sluggiidi form reposing motionless. 

Muse of my native land, am I inspir’d f i Wadviiilfm, beloved of Diana. 
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Those two on winged steeds, with all the 
stress 

Of vision search’d for him, as one would 
look 

Athwart the sallows of a river nook 
To catch a glance at silver-throated eels,— 
Or from old Skiddaw’s top, when fog con- 
ceals 

His rugged forehead in a mantle pale, 
With an eye-guess towards some pleasant 
vale 

Descry a favorite hamlet faint and far. 

These raven horses, though thqr foster’d 
are 

Of earth’s splenetic fire, dully drop 
400 'fheir full-vein ’d ears, nostrils blo^ wide, 
and stop; 

Upon the spiritless mist have they out- 
spread 

Their ample feathers, are in slumber 
dead,— 

And on those pinions, level in mid air, 
Endymion sleepcth and the lady fail. 
Slowly they sail, slowly as icy isle 
Upon a calm sea drifting: and meanwhile 
The mournful wanderer dreams. Behold! 
he walks 

On heaven’s pavement; brotherly he tal^ 
To divine powers : from his hand full fain 
Juno’s proud birds^ are j’^cking jiearly 
grain* 

He tries the nen’e of Phoebus’ golden bow, 
And asketh where the golden apples grow: 
Upon his arm he braces Pallas’ shield, 

And strives in vain to unsettle and wield 
A Jovian thunderbolt: arch Hebe brings 
A full-brimm’d goblet, dances ligfatlv, sings 
And tantalizes long; at last he drinks 
And lost in pleasure at her feet he sinks, 
Touching with dazzled bps her starli^t 
hand. 

He blows a bugle,— an ethereal band 
Are visible above • the Seasons four,— 
Green-kirtled Spring, flush Summer, gol- 
den store 

Tn Autumn ’s sickle. Winter frosty hoar,^ 
Join dance with shadowy Honrs; while 
still the blast, 

Tn swells unmitigated, still doth last 
To sway their floating morris.* ‘‘Whose 
isthist 

Whose buglet” he inquires; they smile- 
“ODis! 

Why is this mortal heret Dost thou not 
know 

* Its mistress’ lipst Not thouT— ’Tis 
Dian’s: 1o! 

t FeccockR. * Vn old popular daaee. 


' She rises crescented!” He looks, ’tis she. 
His ve^ goddess: good-bye earth, and sea. 
And air, and pains, and care, and sufi^er- 
ing; 

Good-I^e to all but love! Then doth he 
spring 

Towards her, and awakes- and, strange, 
o’erhead, 

’ Of those same fragrant exhalations bred, 
Beheld awake his very dream : the gods 
Stood smilmg; meny Hebe laughs and 
nods; 

And PhoDbe bends towards him crescented. 

0 state perplexing ! On the pinion bed, 

' Too well awake, he feels the panting side 
Of his delicious lady He who died^ 

For soaring too audacious in the sun. 
When that same treacherous wax began to 
run. 

Felt not more tongue-tied than Endymion. 
His heart leapt up as to its rightful throne. 
To that fair-shadow ’d passion puls’d its 
way— 

Ah, what perplexity ! Ah, well a day ! 

So fond, so beauteous was his bed-fellow. 
He could not help but kiss her: then he 
grew 

Awhile forgetful of all beauty save 
Young Phmbe’s, golden hair’d; and so 
’gan crave 

Forgiveness: yet he turn’d once more to 
look 

At the sweet sleeper,— all his soul was 
shook,— 

She press’d his hand in slumber; so once 
more 

He could not help but kiss her and adore. 
At this the shadow wept, melting away. 
The Latmian started up : ‘‘Bright goddess, 
stay! 

Search my most hidden breast ! By truth’s 
own tongue, 

1 have no daedale* heart: why is it wrung 
To desperation t Is there nought for me, 
Upon the bourne of bliss, but miseiyT” 

These words awoke the stranger of dark 
tresses: 

Her dawning love-look rapt Endymion 
blesses 

With ’havior soft. Sleep yawn’d from 
underneath. 

‘‘Thou swan of Ganges, let us no more 
breathe 

This murky phantasm! thou contented 
seem’st 

Pillow’d in lovely idleness, nor dream ’st 
What horrors may discomfort thee and me. 
s Tcanm. * cnnalng ; deceptive 
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Ah, sbouldst thou die from my heart- 
treacheiy *— 

470 Yet did she merely weep— her gentle soul 
Hath no revenge in it . as it is whole 
In tenderness, would I were whole in love! 
Can 1 prize thee, fair maid, all price above, 
Even when 1 feel as true as innocence T 

47B I do, I do— What IS this soul thent 
Whence 

Came itY It does not seem my own, and 1 
Have no self-passion or identity. 

Some fearful end must be - where, where 
is itY 

By Nemesis I see my spirit flit 

480 Alone about the dark— Forgive me, sweet • 
Shall we nwnyt'’ lie rous'd the steeds 
they beat 

Their wmgs chivalrous into the clear air, 
Leaving old Sleep within his vaporv lair. 

The good-night blush of eve was waning 
slow, 

48B And Vesper, risen star, began to throe 
In the dusk heavens silverly, when they 
Thus sprang direct towards the Galaxy 
Nor did speed hinder converse soft and 
strange— 

Eternal oaths and vows they interchange, 

490 In such wise, in such temper, so aloof 
Up in the winds, beneath a starry roof. 

So witless of their doom, that venly 
'Tis well-nigh past man's search their 
hearts to see, 

Whether thcv wept, or laugh’d, or grie\ 'd, 
or toy’d— 

490 Most like with joy gone mad, with s«utow 
cloy 'd 

Pull facing their swift flight, from ebon 
streak. 

The moon put forth a little diamond peak, 
No bigger than an unobserved star, 

Or tiny point of fairy scimitar; 

*00 Bright signal that she only stoop’d to tie 
Her silver sandals, ere deliciously 
She bow'd into the heavens her timid 
head. 

Slowly she rose, as though she would ba>e 
fled, 

While to his lady meek the Carian turn 'd, 

*06 To mark if her dark eyes had yet discern 'd 
This beauty in its birth- Despair ! despair! 
He saw her body fading gaunt and span 
In the cold moonshine Straight he seiz'd 
her wrist ; 

It melted from his grasp: her hand he 
kiss’d, 

*10 And, horror! kiss’d his own— he was 
alone. 


Her steed a little higher soar’d, and then 
Dropt hawkwise to the earth. 

There lies a den, 

Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made tor the soul to wander in and trace 
*1* Its own existence, of remotest glooms. 

Dark regions are around it, where the 
tombs 

Of buned griefs the spirit secs, hut scarce 
One hour doth linger weeping, for the 
pierce 

Of new-born woe it feels more inly smart . 
*90 And m these regions many a venom ’d dart 
At random flies , they are the proper home 
Of every ill . the man is yet to come 
AVho hath not jniimeyed in this native hell 
But few hn\e cxer felt how calm and well 
*95 Sleep may he had in that deep den of all 
There anguish does not sting; nor pleasure 
pall: 

Woe-humcanes beat e\er at the gate, 

Yet all is still within and desolate. 

Beset with plain ful gusts, within ye hear 
*90 Ko sound BO loud as when on curtain ’d hier 
The death-watch tick is stifled. Enter none 
Who strive therefore : on the sudden it is 
won 

Just when the sufferer begins to hum, 
Then it is free to him ; and from an um, 
*95 Still fed by melting ice, he takes a 
draught— 

Young Semele such richness never quaff’d 
Tn her maternal longing! Happy gloom' 
Dark Paradise' where pale h^oraes the 
bloom 

Of health by due; where silence dreariest 
*^o ig most articulate; where hopes infest; 
Where those eyes are the brightest far that 
keep 

Their lids shut longest in a dreamless 
sleep 

0 happy spint-home ! O wondrous soul ! 
Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 
*^* In ftine own depth. Hail, gentle Carian ! 
For, never since thv gnefs and woes began. 
Hast thou felt so content * a gnevous fend 
Hath led thee to this Cave of Quietude 
Aye, his lull’d soul was there, although 
upborne 

660 With dangerous speed : and so he did not 
mourn 

Because he knew not whither he was ^ing. 
So happy was he, not the aerial blowing 
Of trumpets at clear parley from the east 
Could rouse from that fine relish, that high 
feast. 

*** They stung the feather’d horse: with fierce 
alarm 
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He flapp’d towards the sound. Alas, no 
charm 

Could hft Endymion’s head, or he had 
view’d 

A skyey mask, a pinion’d mukitude,— 
And silvery was its passing^ : voices sweet 
660 'Warbling the while as if to lull and greet 
The wanderer in his path. Thus warbled 
they, 

While past the vision went in bright anay 

*’Who, who from Hian’s feast would be 
awayf 

For all the golden bowers of the day 
666 Are empty leftf Who, who away would bo 
From C^thia’s wedding and festivity f 
Not Hesperus: lot upon his silver wings 
He leans away for highest heaven and 
sings, 

Snapping his lucid fingers merrily* — 

670 Ah, Zephyrus; art here, and Flora tool 
Ye tender bibbers of the ram and dew. 
Young playmates of the rose and daffodil. 
Be careful, ere ye enter in, to fill 
Your baskets high 

876 With fennel green, and balm, and golden 
pines, 

Savory, latter-mint, and columbines. 

Cool parsley, basil sweet, and sunny thyme. 
Yea, every floner and leaf of every clime. 
All gather’d in the dewy morning* hie 
680 Away I fly! fly!— 

Crystalline brother of the belt of heaven, 
Aquarius! to whom king Jove has given 
Two liquid pulse streams ’stead of feather’d 
wings, 

Two fan-lTke fountains, — ^thine illuminings 
686 For Dian play 

Dissolve the frosen purity of air; 

TiOt thy white shoulders silvery and bare 
Show cold through watery iiinions; make 
more bright 

The Star-Queen ’si crescent on her marriage 
night: 

690 Haste, haste away! — 

Castor has tamed the planet Lion, seel 
And of the Bear has Pollux mastery: 

A third ia in the race! who is the third 
Speeding away swift as the eagle bird? 

695 The ramping CentanrI 

The Lion’s mane’s on end: the Bear how 
fierce! 

The Centaur’s arrow ready seems to pierce 
Some enemy: far forth his bow is bent 
Into the blue of heaven. He’ll be Bhent,s 
600 Pale unrelentor, 

When he shall hear the wedding lutes n- 
playing — 

Andromeda! sweet woman! why delaying 
So timidly among the stars: eome hither! 
Join ^18 bright throng, and nimbly follow 
whither 

606 They all are going 

* put to shame or confusion 


Danao's 8ou,i before Jove newly bow’d, 
Has wept for thee, calling to Jove aloud. 
Thee, mtle lady, did he disenthral* 

Ye Aall forever live and love, for all 
610 Thy tears are flowing — 

By Daphne’s frigfa^ behold Aimllol — ” 

More 

Endymion heard not . down his steed him 
bore, 

Prone to the green Lead of a misty bill 

Hib first touch of the earth went nigh to 
kill. 

615 ^^Alas!’’ said he, ^‘weie I but always 
borne 

Through dangerous winds, had but my. 
footsteps worn 

A path in hell, forever would I bless 
Horrors which nourish an uneasiness 
For my own sullen conquering : to him 
Who lives beyond earth’s boundary, grief 
is dim, 

Sorrow is but a shadow now I sec 
The grass, I feel the solid ground ~ Ah, 
me* 

It IS thy \oice— divinest * WlicicT— who? 
who 

Left thee so quiet on this bed of dewf 
Behold upon this happy earth we are, 

Let us ay love each other; let us fare 
On forest-fruits, and ne^e^, neicr go 
Among the abodes of inoitaK here below, 

Or be by phantoms duped 0 destinv * 

Into a labyrinth now niv soul would fij, 

But with lliy beauty will I deaden it 
Where didst thou melt to* By thee will I 
sit 

^ole^pr let our fate sto]) here— a kid 
T on this spot will offer Pan will bid 
6S5 XTs live in peace, in love and peace among 
His forest wildernesses I have clung 
To nothing, lov’d a nothing, nothing seen 
Or felt but a great dream * Oh, T have been 
Presumptuous against love, against the 
sky, 

640 Against all elements, against the tie 

Of mortals each to each, against the blooms 
Of flowera, rush of nvers, and the tombs 
Of heroes gone ! Against his proper glory 
Has my own soul conspired : so my story 
646 Will I to children utter, and repent 

There never liv’d a mortal man, who bent 
His appetite bevond his natural sphere. 

But starv ’d and died My sweetest Indian, 
here, 

Here will I kneel, for thou redeemed hast 

> Pemeus. who rescued Andromeda from the sea- 
monster. 


< Diana's. 
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My life from too thin breathmg: gone and 
past 

Are eloady phantaams. Caverns lone, 
farewell 1 

And air of visions, and the monstioub swell 
Of visionary seas I No, never more 
Shall any \oices cheat me to the dioie 
^ Of tangled wonder, breathless and aghast 
Adieu, my daintiest Dream* although so 
vast 

My love 18 still for thee. The hoar may come 
When we shall meet m pure Elysium 
On earth I may not love thee, and there- 
fore 

**60 Doves will I offer up, and sweetest store 
All through the teeming year * so thou wilt 
shme 

On me, and on this damsel fair of mine. 

And bless our simple lives My Indian 

bliss ! ^6® 

My river-lily bud * one human kiss* 

66 B OH 0 gign Qf real breath — one gentle 
squeeze, 

Warm as a dove’s nest among summer 
trees. 

And warm with dew at ooze from living 
blood! 

Wliither di(H melt? Ah, what of that*— 
all good 

We’ll talk about— no more of dreaming — 
Now, 

67® Where shall our dwelling bet Under the 
brow 

Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 7io 
Would hide us up, although spring leaves 
were none; 

And where dark yew trees, as we rustle 
through, 

Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew’ 

67S 0 thou wonidst joy to live m such a place , 
Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to 
grace ^ ^ 

Those gentle limbs on mofay bed reclin’d 
For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou 
find, 

And by another, in deep dell below, 

660 See, through the trees, a little river go 
All in its mid-day gold and glimmering 
Honey from out the gnarled hive I’ll 
bnng, 

And apples, wan with sweetness, gather 
thee,— 

Tresses that grow where no man may them 


see, 

66 S And sorrel nntom ly the dew-elaw’d stag 
Pipes will I fashion of the syrinx flag,’ 

' A reference to the myth of the ArttdUm 
nymph Byrlnz, who. to eecape the embraces 
of Pan, wai chany^ Into a tnft of reeCR, out 
of which Pan then made hia pipea 


That thou mayst always know whither I 
roam. 

When it ahall please thee in our quiet home 
To listen and think of love. Still let me 
speak; 

Still let me dive mto the joy I seric,— 

For yet the past doth prison me. Thr 
rill, 

Thou haply mayst delight in, will 1 fill 
With fairy fishes from the mountain tain. 
And thou shalt feed them from the 'Squir- 
rel’s bam 

Its bottom will I sticw with amber shells, 
And pebbles blue from deep enchanted 
wells 

Its sides I’ll plant with dew-sweet eglan- 
tine. 

And honeysuckles full of clear bee-wine 
1 will entice this ciystal nil to trace 
Love’s silver name upon the meadow’s 
face 

T’ll kneel to Vesta, for a fianie of fire. 

And to god Phopbns, for a golden lyre , 

To Empress Dian, for a hunting spear, 

To Vesper, for a taper silver-clear, 

That I may see thy beauty through the 
night, 

T(» Flora, and a niglitingale shall light 
Tame on thy linger ; to the River-Oocls. 
And th^ shall bring thee tapei fishing- 
rods 

Of gold, and lines of Naiads’ long bngfat 
tress 

Heaven shield thee for. ihine utter love- 
liness! 

Thy mossy footstool shall the altar be 
’Fore which I’ll bend, bending, dear lo^e, 
to thee : 

Those hps shall be my Delphos, and shall 

B^k 

Laws to my footsteps, color to my cheek, 
Trembling or steadfastness to this same 
voioe, 

And of three sweetest pleasarings the 
ehoioe- 

And that affectionate light, those diamond 
things. 

Those eyes, those passions, those supreme 
pear] sprinp, 

Shall be my grief, or twinkle me to 
pleasure 

Say, is not bliss within our pei feet seisareT 
O that I could not doubt * ” 

The mountaineer 
Thus strove by fancies vmn and crude to 
clear 

His briar ’d path to some tranquillity 
It gave bright gladness to his lady’s eye, 
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™ And yet the tears she wept were tears of 
sorrow; 

Answering thnS| just as the golden mor- 
row 

Beam’d upward from the valleys of the 
east: 

' * 0 that the flutter of this heart had ceas ’d. 
Or the sweet name of love had pass’d away 
780 Young feather’d tyrant! by a swift decay 
Wilt Uiou devote this body to the earth : 
And I do think that at my very birth 
I lisp ’d tby blooming titles inwardly ; 

For at the first, first dawn and thought of 
thee, 

788 With uplih hands I blest the stars of 
heaven. 

Art thou not cruel 1 Ever have I striven 
To think thee kmd, but ah, it will not 
do! 

When yet a child, I heard that losses drew 
Favor from thee, and so I kisses gave 
740 Yo the void air, bidding them find out love* 
But when I came to feel how far above 
All fancy, pnde, and fickle maidenhood, 
All earthly pleasure, all imagin’d good, 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss,— 
748 Even then, that moment, at the thought of 
this, 

Fainting I fell into a bed of flowers, 

And languish’d there three days Ye 
milder powers. 

Am I not cruelly wrong’d t Believe, be- 
lieve 

Me, dear Endymion, were T to weave 
780 With my own fandes garlands of sweet 
life, 

Thou shouldst be one of all Ah, bitter 
strife » 

I may not be thy love • I am forbidden— 
Indeed I am— thwarted, affrighted, chid- 
den, 

By thmgs I trembled at, and gorgon wrath 
788 Twice hast thou ask’d whither I went 
henceforth 

Ask me no more ! I may not utter it, 

Nor may I be thy love. We might commit 
Ourselves at once to vengeance ; we might 
die; 

We mirtt embrace and die: voluptuous 
thon;^tl 

780 Enlarge not to my hunger, or I’m caught 
In trammels of perverse delidousncss. 

No, no, that shall not be * thee will I bless, 
And bid a long adieu.” 

The Carian 

No word return’d: both lovelorn, silent, 

wan, 

788 Into the valleys green together went. 


Far wandering, they were perforce content 
To sit beneath a fair lone beeehen tree ; 
Nor at each other gas’d, but heavily 
Por’d on its hazel cirque of shedded leaves. 

770 Endymion ! unhappy ! it nigh grieves 
Me to behold thee thus in last extreme : 
Enskied ere this, but truly that 1 deem 
Truth the best music m a first-born song. 
Thy lute-voie’d brother^ will I sing ere 
long, 

778 And thou shalt aid— hast thou not aided 
met 

Yes, moonlight Emperor! felicity 
Has been thy meed for many thousand 
years; 

Yet often have I, on the brink of tear^ 
Mourn’d as if yet thou wert a forester;— 
Forgettmg the old tale. 

780 He did not stir 

His eyes from the dead leaves, or one small 
pulse 

Of joy he might have felt. The spint 
culls 

Imfaded amaranth,^ when wild it strays 
Through the old garden-ground of b<^^ 
days. 

788 A little onward ran the very stream 

By which he took his first soft poppy 
dream; 

And on the very bark ’gainst which he 
leant 

A crescent he had carv’d, and round it 
spent 

His skill in little stars. The teeming tree 
780 Had swollen and green’d the pious char- 
actery, 

But not ta’en out. Why, there was not a 
slope 

Up which he had not fear’d the antelope, 
And not a tree, beneath whose moty riiade 
He had not with his tamed leopards 
play’d : 

788 Nor could an arrow li^t, or javelin, 

Fly in the air where bis bad never been— 
And yet be knew it not. 

0 treachery! 

Why does his lady smile, pleasing her eye 
With all bis sorrowing^ He sees her not. 
800 But who so stares on himf His sister sure! 
Peona of the woods!— Can she endure— 
Impossible— how dearly the^ embrace ! 

His lady smiles; delight is m her face; 

It is no treadiexy. 

1 A reference to Ryperlon, wbom Keati already 
had in mind an the nnbject of a poem. Hype- 
rion was not a brother of Endymion. 

*An imaginary flower mippoaed never to fade 
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'^Dear brother mine! 

806 EndymioDi weep not sol Why eihoaldst 
thon pine ^ 

When all great Laimoa so exalt will bet^ 
Thank the great godcf, and look not bit- 
terly; 

And speak not one pale wordi and sig^ no 
more. 

Sure I will not believe thou hast such store 

810 Of grief, to last thee to my kiss a^in. 
Thou surely canst not bear a mind in pain. 
Come hand in hand with one so beauiifuL 
Be happy both of you I for I will pull 
The flowers of autumn for your coronals. 

815 Pan’s holy priest for young Endymion 
calls; 

And when he is restor’d, thou, fairest 
dame, 

Shalt be our queen. Now, is it not a shame 
To see ye thus,— not very, very sadf 
Perhaps ye are too happy to be glad: 

880 0 feel as if it were a common day ; 
Free-voic’d as one who never was away 
No tongue shall ask, Wlienee come yet 
but ye shall 

Be gods of your own rest imperial. 

Not even I, for one whole month, will pry 
Into the hours that have pass’d us l^, 
Since in my arbor I did sing to thee. 

0 Hermes I on this very night will be ^ 

A hymning up to Cynthia, queen of light; 
For the soothsayers old saw yesternight 

830 Qood visions in the air,— whence will befall, 
As say these sages, health perpetual 
To shepherds and their flocks; and fur- 
thermore, 

Tn Dian’s face they read the gentle lore: 
Therefore for hei these vesper-carols are. 

*36 Our fnends will all be there from nigh 
and far. 

Many upon thy death have ditties made ; 
And many, even now, their foreheads 
shade 

With cypress,^ on a day of sacrific*e 
New singing for our maids shalt thou de- 
vise, 

840 pluck the sorrow from our hunts- 
men’s brows. 

Tell me, mv Indv-qneen, how to espouse 
This wayward brother to his rightful joys^ 
His eyes are on thee bent, as thou didst 
poise 

His fate most goddess-like. Help me, I 
pray> 

846 To lure— Endymion, dear brother, say 
What ails thee f” He could bear no more, 
and so 

Bent his soul fiercely like a spiritual bow, 
^Tbe ryprfMis an nnblem of mourning. 


And twang’d it inwardly, and calmly said : 
would have thee my only friend, sweet 
maid! 

860 My only visitor! not ignorant though, 
That those deceptions which for pl&isure 

go 

’Mong men, are pleasures leal as real may 
be: 

But there are higher ones I may not see, 
If impiously an earthly realm 1 take. 

*00 Since I saw thee, I have been wide awake 
Night after night, and day by day, until 
Of the empyrean I have drunk my fill 
Let it content thee, sister, seeing me 
More happy than betides mortality. 

*8® A hermit young, I’ll live in mosf^ cave, 
Where thou alone shalt come to me, and 
lave 

Thy spirit in the wonders I shall telL 
Through me the shepherd realm shall pros- 
per well; 

For to thy tongue will I all health confide. 

*80 And, for my sake, let this young majd 
abide 

With thee as a dear sister. Thou alone, 
Peona, mayst return to me I own 
This may sound strangely: but when, 
dearest giil, 

Thou seest it for my happiness, no pearl 

870 w'lll trespass down tliose cheeks. Com- 
panion fair I 

Wilt be content to dwell with her, to share 
This sister’s love with met” Like one 
resign’d 

And bent by circumstance, and thereby 
blind 

In self-commitment, thus that meek un- 
known : 

875 << Aye, but a bu/zing by my ears has flown, 
Of jubilee to Diau •— iriilli T heard t 
Well then, I see there is no little bird. 
Tender soever, but is Jove’s own care.^ 
Long have I sought for rest, and, unaware. 

880 Behold I find it * so exalted too! 

So after my own heart ! I knew, I knew 
There was a place unlcnantod in it : 

In that same void white Chastity shall sit, 
And monitor me nightly to lone shmibor. 

885 \Yith sanest lips I vow me to the number 
Of Dian’s sisterhood; and, kind ladv, 
With thy good help, this very niglit shall 

OMI 

DvU 

My future days to her fane consecrate.” 

As feels a dreamer what doth most create 

88® His own particular fright, so these three 
felt • 

Or like one who, in after ages, knelt 
iReeJraMne,10-29. 
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To Lucifer or Baal, when he’d pine 
Aher a little sleep : or when in mine 
Far under-j]Tound, a sleeper meets his 
friends 

896 know him not. Each diligently 
bends 

Towards common thoughts and things for 
very fear; 

Striving their ghastly malady to cheer, 
By thinking it a thing of yes and no. 

That housewives talk of. But the spirit- 
blow 

Was struck, and all were dreamers. At the 
last 

Endymion said* ^'Are not our fates all 
castf 

Why stand we heiet Adieu, ye tender 
pairl 

Adieu!” Wliereat those maidens, with 
wild stare. 

Walk’d dizzily away. Pained and hot 
905 His eyes went after them, until they got 
Near to a cypress grove, whose deadly 
maw, 

In one swift moment, would what then be 
saw 

Engulf foiever. ^^Rtay!” he cued, ^^ali 
sta> * 

Turn, damsels! hist^ one word T have to 
say. 

010 Sweet Indian, T would see thee once again. 
It IS a thing I dote on • so I’d lain, ^ 
Peona, ye should hand in hand repair 
Into tliohc hulv gicnes, that silent aic 
Behind great IVian ’s temple I’ll he jon, 
0^5 At VesiHJi ’s earliest twinkle— they ore 
crone— 

But once, once, once again—” At this he 
pi ess ’d 

His hands agaiiibt his face, and then did 
rest 

His head upon a mossy hillock gieen, 

And so remain’d as he a corpse had been 
020 All the long day; save when he scantly 
lifted 

His eyes abroad, to see how shadows 
shifted 

With the slow move of time,— sluggish and 
weary 

Until the poplar tops, in journey dreary. 
Had reach ’d the nver ’s brim. Tlien up he 
rose; 

025 And, slowly as that very river flows. 
Walk’d towards the temple grove with this 
lament • 

^'Why such a golden evef The breeze is 
sent 

Careful and soft, that not a leaf mav fall 
Before the serene father of them all 


030 Bows down his Bummer head below the 
west 

Now am I of breath, speech, and speed 
possest, 

But at the setting I must bid adieu 
To her for the last time. Nig^t will 
strew 

On the damp grass myriads of lingering 
leaves, 

035 And with them shall I die; nor much it 
grieves 

To die, when summer dies on the cold 
sward. 

Why, I have been b butterfly, a lord 
Of flowers, garlands, love-knots, silly 
posies, 

Oroves, meadows, melodies, and arbor 
roses; 

0^0 My kingdom’s at its death, and just it is 
That I should die with it * so in all this 
We miscall grief, bale, sorrow, heartbreak, 
woe, 

What is theie to plain oft By Titan’s 
foc^ 

T am but lightly seiv’d ” So saying, he 
o^"* Tripp’d lightly on, in sort of deathful 
glee; 

Laughmg at the clear stream and setting 
sun, 

As though they jests had been: nor had 
he done 

His laugh at nature’s holy countenance, 
Until that grove appear’d, as if perchance, 
And then his tongue with sober seem- 
hlied® 

Gave uttei mice as he enter’d: “Ha! I said, 
King of the buttci flie«!, but by this gloom. 
And by old Rhndamantlius’ tongue of 
doom. 

Tins dusk religion, pomp of solitude, 

‘'ss And the Pioniethean clay by &ief en- 
dued,® 

Bv old Saturn us’ forelock, by his head 
Shook with eternal palsy, I did wed 
Myself to things of light from infancy; 
And thus to be cast out, thus lorn to die, 
999 Ts sure enoui’h to make a mortal man 
Gi ow impious ” So ho inwardly began 
On tinners for which wo wording can be 
found ; 

Beeper and deeper sinking, until drown ’d 
Beyond the reach of music * for the choir 
^95 Of Cynthia he heard not, though rough 
briar 

Nor muffling thicket interpos’d to dull 

^ Jupiter. 

* seemllnefiR 

*Pminrtheuii stole fire from henven and ipive It- 
to man, whom he made of clay and endowed 
a 1th life 
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The vesper hymn, far swollen, soft and 
fnU, 

Through the dark pillais of those ^Ivan 
aisles 

He saw not the two maidens, nor their 
smiles, 

970 'V^an as pnmroses gather’d at midnight 
By chilly-dnger’d spnng. Unhappy 
wight ! 

Endymion!” said Peona, '^we aie here* 
What wouldst thou ere wc all are laid on 
biert” 

Then he embiac’d her, and his lady’s hand 
Press’d, saying ‘‘Sister, I would have 
command, 

If it were heaven ’s will, on our sad fate ” 
At which that dark-eyed stranger stood 
elate 

And said, in a new voice, but sweet as 
love. 

To Endymion ’s amaze “Bv Tupid’s 
dove, 

And so thou slialt ^ and by the lily truth 
Of my own breast thou shall, beloved 
youth 

And as she ^pake, into her face there came 
Light, as reflected from a silver flame 
Her long black hair swell ’d amplei in 
display 

986 Pull golden , in her eyes a bnghter day 
Dawn’d blue and full of love Aye, he 
beheld 

Pheebe, his passion * loyous she upheld 
Her lucid bow, oontmuing thus “Drear 
drear 

Has our delaying been , but foolish fear 

sso Withheld me first, and then decrees of 
fate; 

And then ’twas fit that from this mortal 
state 

Thou shouldst, mv love, by some unlook ’d- 
for change 

Be spiritualiz’d Peona, we shall range 
These forests, and to thee they safe sliall 
be 

‘*06 As was thy cradle , hither shalt thou flee 
To meet us many a time ’’ Next Cynthia 
bright 

Peona kiss’d, and bless ’d with fair good 
night 

Her brother kiss’d her too, and knelt 
adown 

Before his goddess, m a blissful swoon 
She gave her fair hands to him, and be- 
hold, 

Before three swiftest kisses he had told, 
They vanish’d far away I— Peona went 
Home through the gloomy wood in wonder- 
ment. 


ISABELLA; OB THE POT OF BASIL’ 

A STORY FROM B0CGACG1O3 
1818 1820 

1 Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel 1 

Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love’s eye*^ 

They could not in the self-same mansion 
dwell 

Without some stir of heait, some mal- 
ady, 

Thq^ could not sit at meals but feel how 
well 

It soothed each to be tlie other by, 

They could not, sure, beneath the same roof 
sleep 

But to each other dream, and nightly weep. 

2 With every mom their love grew tenderer, 

With every eve deeper and tenderer still ; 

He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 

But her full shape would all his seemg 
fill, 

And hiB continual voice was pleasanter 

To her, than noise of trees or hidden 
nil, 

Her lute-stnng gave an echo of his name, 

She spoilt her half-done broidery with the 
same 


3 He knew whose gentle hand was at the 
latch 

Before the door had given her to his 
eyes, 

And from her chamber-window he would 
catch 

Her beauty farther than the falcon 
spies, 

And constant as her vespers would he 
watch, 

Because her face was turn ’d to the same 
skies; 

And with sick longing all the night out- 
wear, 

To hear her moming-step upon the stair 


4 A whole long month of May in this sad 
plight 

Made their cheeks paler by the break of 
June* 

“Tomorrow will I bow to my delight, 
Tomorrow will I ask my lady ’s boon.’’— 
“0 may I never see another night, 
Lorenzo, if tby lips breathe not love’s 
tune.’’— 

So spake they to their pillows; but, alas, 
Honeyless days and days did he let pass; 


> An aromatic rinubby plant 
• From The Decameron, 4, 5. 

> That la, a votary of Love 
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6 Until sweet Isabella’s nntonch’d cheek 

Foil sick within the rose’s jnst domain, 

Fell thin as a young mother’s, who doth 
seek 

By every lull to cool her infant’s pain : 

‘*How ill she is,” said he, may not 
sjieak; 

And yet I will, and tell my love all 
plain : 

If looks speak love-laws, I will drink her 
tears, 

And at the least ’twill startle off her 
cares ” 


6 So said he one fair morning, and all day 
His heart beat awfully against his side: 
And to his heart he inwardly did pray 
For power to speak; but still the ruddy 
tide 

Stifled his voice, and puls’d resolve away— 
Fever’d his high conceit of buch a bride. 
Yet brought him to the meekness of a 
child: 

A las ! when passion is both meek and wild * 


7 


So once more ho had wak’d and anguished 
A dreaiy night of love and misery, 

Jf Thnliel’b quick eye had not been wed 
To every symbol on his forehead high; 
She Niw it wnxing very pale and dead, 
And straight all flush’d; so, hsped ten- 


derly, 

** Lorenzo! ’’—here she 


ceas’d her timid 


quest. 

But in her tone and look he lead the re-.! 


10 Parting, they seem’d to tread upon the 

lair. 

Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart 

Only to meet agam more dose, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s 
heart 

She, to her chamber gone, a ditty fair 
Sang, of delicious love and honey ’d dart ; 

He with light steps went up a western hill, 

And bade the sun farewell, and joy’d his 
fill. 

11 All close they met agam, betore the dubk 

Had taken from the stars its pleasant 
veil, 

All close they met, all eves, before the dusk 
Had taken from the stars its pleasant 
vei4 

Close in a bower of hyacinth and musk, 
Unknown of any, free from whispering 
tale. 

Ah ! better had it been forever so, 

Than idle ears should pleasure in their woe. 

12 Were they unhappy then t— It cannot be— 

Too many tears for lovers have been 
shed, 

Too many sighs give we to them in fee,^ 
Too much of pity after they are dead, 

Too many doleful stones do we see, 

Whose matter m bnght gold were best 
be read, 

Except m such a page where Theseus’ 
si)ouse® 

Over the pathless waves towards him bows 


8 ”0 Isabella, I can half perceive 

That 1 may speak my gnef into tlnne 
ear, 

If thou didst e\er anythmg believe, 
Believe how I love thee, believe how near 

My soul is to its doom • I would not gneve 
Thy hand by unwelcome pressmg, would 
not fear 

Thine ^es by garing; but I cannot live 

Another nidit, and not my passion shnve. 

• ”Lovel thou art leading me from vnntrv 
cold, 

Lady* thou leadest me to summer dune. 

And I must taste the blossoms that unfold 
In its ripe warmth this gracious morn- 
ing time,” 

So said, his ercwhile timid lips grew bold. 
And poesied with hers in dewy rhyme: 

Great bliss was with them, and great hap- 
piness 

Grew, like a lusty flower in June’s caress 


13 But, lor the general award of love. 

The little sweet doth kill much bitter- 
ness; 

Though Dido silent is in under-grove^ 

And Isabella’s was a great distress, 
Thou^ young Lorenzo in warm Indian 
clove 

Was not embalm’d, this truth is not the 
less— 

Even bees, the little almsmen of spring- 
bowers, 

Know there is richest juice in poison- 
floweis. 

14 With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 

Enriched from ancestral merchandize, 
And for them many a weary hand did 
swelt 

In torched mmes and noisy factories, 

' par ; wages 

B Ariadne She aided Thesena in finding his 
way out of the labyrinth and fied with him 
to the Island of Nazoa, where she was aban- 
doned. (Ocfgaaeif, 11. 821 IT ) 
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And many onee proud-quiver’d loina did 
melt 

In blood from stmgmg whip with hol- 
low eyes 

Many all day m dazalmg nver stood, 

To take the nch-ored dnf tmgs of the flood. 


16 For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

And went all naked to the hung^ shark , 

For them his ears gudi’d blood; for them 
in death 

The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 

Lay full of darts; for them alone did 
seethe 

A thousand men m troubles wide and 
dark* 

Half-Ignorant, they tum’d an easy wheel, 

That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and 
peel. 

16 Why were they proud f Because their 

marble founts 

Gush’d with more pnde than do a 
wretch’s tears t— 

Why were they proud T Because fair 
orange-mounts 

Were of more soft ascent than lazar 
stairs?*— 

Why were they proud? Because red- 
hn’d accounts 

Were ncher than the songs of Grecian 
years?— 

Why were they proud? again we ask aloud. 

Why in the name of Glory were they 
proud? 

17 Yet were these Florentines as self-retired 

In hungry pnde and gainful cowardice, 

As two close Hebrews in that land inspired, 

Paled in^ and vineyarded from beggai- 
spies; 

The hawks of ship-mast forests*— the un- 
tired 

And pannier ’d mules for ducats and old 
hes— 

Quick cat’s-paws on the generous stray- 
away,— 

Great wits m Spanish, Tuscan, and Malay. 


18 How was it these same ledger-men could 
spy 

Flair Isabella in her downy nest? 

How eould they find out in Lorenzo’s eye 
A straying from his toil? Hot Egypt’s 
p«Bt* 


^ JioiDital stairs * enclosed 

■They take advantage of trading vessds In 
port 

* Swarms of fllon See Eaodut, 8 21. 


Into their vision oovetons and alyl 
How eould these money-bags see east 
and west?— 

Yet so they did— and every dealer fair 
Most see b^md, aa doth the hunted hare. 

19 O eloquent and famed Boccaccio! 

Of thee we now should ask forgiving 
boon. 

And of thy spicy myrtles as they blow, 
And of thy roses amorous of the moon, 
And of thy lilies, that do paler grow 
Now they can no more hear thy ghit- 
tem’s* tune, 

For venturing syllables that ill beseem 
The quiet glooms of such a piteous theme. 

20 Grant thou a pardon here, and then the 

tale 

Shall move on soberly, as it is meet , 
There is no other crime, no mad assail 
To make old prose in modem rhyme 
more sweet 

But it IS done — succeed the verso or fail— 
To honor thee, and thy gone spiiit greet , 
To stead thee as a verse in English tongue. 
An echo of thee in the north-wind sung 

21 These brethren having found by many 

signs 

What love Lorenzo for their sister had, 
And how she lov’d him too, each imcon- 
fines 

His better thoughts to other, well nigh 
mad 

That he, the ser\*ant of their trade designs, 
Should in their sistei’s love be blithe 
and glad, 

When ’twas their plan to coax her by 
degrees 

To some high noble and his olive-trees 

22 And many a jealous conference had they, 

And many times they bit their lips alone. 
Before they ^d upon a surest way 
To make the youngster for his crime 
atone; 

And at the last, these men of cruel clay 
Cut Meicy with a i^arp knife to the 
bone. 

For they resohed in some forest dim 
To kill Lorenzo, and there buiy him. 

23 So on a pleasant morning, as he leant 

Lito the sunrise, o ’er the balustrade 
Of the garden-terrace, towards him they 
bent 

■A itrlnged iutmaient atmllar to a goltar. 
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Their footing through the dews; and to 
him eaidi 

^^Tou seem there iii the quiet of content, 

Lorenzo, and we are most loth to invade 

Calm speculation , but if you are wise. 

Bestride ^our st^ while eold is m the 
sk]^ 

S4 '^Today we purpose, aye, this hour we 
mount 

To spw three leagues towards the Apen- 
nine, 

Come down, we pray thee, ere the hot sun 
count 

His dewy rosary on the eglantine 

Lorenzo, couiteously as he was wont. 

Bow’d a fair greeting to these serpents’ 
whine , 

And went in haste, to get in readiness, 

With belt, and spur, and bracing hunts- 
man ’s dress. 

25 And as he to the court-yard pass’d along, 

Each third step did he pause, and lis- 
ten’d oft 

If he could hear his lady’s matin-song, 

Or the light whisper of her footstep 
soft; 

And as he thus over his passion hung, 

He heard a laugh full musical aloft; 

When, looking up, he saw her features 
bright 

Smile through an in-door lattice, all de- 
light. 

26 *^Love, IsabeP” said he, was in pain 

Ijcst I should miss to bid thee a good 
morrow • 

Ah * what if 1 should lose thee, when so 
fam 

I am to stifle all the heavy sorrow 

Of a poor three hours’ absencet but we’ll 
gain 

Out of the amorous dark what day doth 
borrow. 

Good bye* I’ll soon be back.”— **Oood 
bye*” said she:— 

And as he went she chanted merrily. 

27 So the two brothers and their murder’d 

man 

Rode past fair Florence, to where Amo’s 
stream 

Gurgles through straiten’d banks, and still 
doth fan 

Itself with dancing bulrush, and the 
bream 

Keeps head against the frediets. Sick and 
wan 


The brothers’ faces m the ford did seem, 
Lorenzo’s flush with love.— They pass’d 
the water 

Into a forest quiet for the slaughter. 

There was Lorenzo slam and buned in. 
There m that forest did his great lo\e 
cease, 

Ah ! when a soul doth thus its freedom win. 
It aches in loneliness— is ill at peace 
As the break-covert bloodhounds of such 
sm: 

They dipp’<f their swords m the water, 
and did tease 

Their horses homeward, with convulsed 
spur. 

Each n^er by hib being a murderer. 

They told their sister how, with sudden 
speed, 

Lorenzo had ta’en ship for foreign 
lands. 

Because of some great urgency and need 
In their affairs, requinng trusty hands 
Poor girl* put on iliy stifling widow’s 
weed,* 

And ’scape at once from Hope’s ac- 
cursed bands; 

Today thou wilt not see him, nor to- 
morrow, 

And the next day will be a day of sorrow 

She weeps alone for pleasures not to be, 
Sorely she wept until the night came on, 
And then, instead of leve, 0 misery I 
She brooded o’er the luxury alone: 

His image in tjie dusk she seem’d to see. 
And to the silence made a gentle moan, 
Spreadmg her perfect arms upon the air. 
And on her couch low murmurmg * ‘ Where t 
Owheret” 

But Selfi^ness, Love’s cousin, held not 
long 

Its flery vigil in her single breast ; 

She^ fretted for the golden hour, and hung 
Upon the time with feverish unrest— 
Not long— for soon into her heart a throng 
Of higher occupants, a richer zest. 

Came tragic , passion not to be subdued. 
And sorrow for her love in travels rude 

In the mid days of autumn, on their eves 
The breath of winter comes from far 
away. 

And the sick west continually bereaves 
Of some gold tinge, and plays a rounde- 
lay 

sganncDt; attire 
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Of death among the bashes and the leaves, 
To make all bare before he dares to stray 

From his north cavern. So sweet Isabel 

By gradual decay from beauty f ell| 

33 Because Lorenzo came not Oftentimes 

She ask^d her brothers, with an eye all 
pale, 

Striving to be itself, what dungeon chmes 
Could keep him off so long T They spake 
a tale 

Time after time, to quiet her. Their crimes 
Came on them, like a smoke from Hin- 
nom’s vale; 

And every night in dreams they groan’d 
aloud, 

To see their sister in her snowy shroud 

34 And she had died in drow^ ignorance, 

But foi a thing more deadly dark than 
all; 

It came like a fierce potion, drunk by 
chance, 

'Which saves a sick man from the feath- 
er’d pall 

For some few gasping moments; hke a 
lance. 

Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall 

With ciuel pierce, and bimgmg him again 

Sense of the gnawing fire at heart and 
biain. 

36 It was a vision —In the drowsy gloom, 
The dull of midnight, at Lei couch ’s foot 

Lorenzo stood, a^id wept : the forest tomb 
Had marr’d his glos^ hair which once 
could shoot 

Lustio into the sun, and put cold doom 
Upon his lips, and taken the soft lute 

From his lorn voice, and past his loamed 
eara 

Had made a miry channel for bis tears 

36 Strange sound it was, when the pale 

shadow spake; 

For there was striving, in its piteous 
tongue. 

To speak as when on earth it was awake. 
And Isabella on its music hung : 

Languor there was in it, and tremulous 
diake, ‘ 

As in a palsied Druid’s harp unstrung; 

And through it moan’d a ghostly under- 
song, 

Like hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars 
among. 

37 Tis eyes, though wild, were still all dewy 

bright 


With love, and kept all phantom fear 
aloof 

From the poor girl by magic of their light. 

The while it did unthread the homd 
woof 

Of the late daricen’d time,— the murder- 
ous spite 

Of pnde and avarice,— the dark pine 
roof 

In the forest,— and the sodden turfed dell, 

AVhere, without any word, from stabs he 
fell 

38 Saying moreover, Isabel, my sweet! 

lied whortleberries droop above my 
head. 

And a large fimt-stone weighs upon my 
feet; 

Around me beeches and high chestnuts 
shed 

Their lea\es and piickly nuts, a sheep- 
fold bleat 

Comes fiom beyond the iiver to my bi^ 

Oo, shed one tear ujion iny heaUier-bloom, 

And It shall coinioit me withm the tomb 

39 ' ^ I am a shadow now, alas * alas * 

Upon the skirts of human nature dwell- 
ing 

Alone : I chant alone the holy mass, 

While little sounds ol hie aic lound me 
knelling, 

And glossy bees at noon do fields ard pass, 

And many a chapel bell the hour is 
tellmg, 

Painmg me through these sounds grow 
stiange to me. 

And then art distant in Humanity 

40 ‘‘I know ^\hat >\as, I feel full well what is. 

And I bliould lage, if spirits could go 
mad; 

Though I foiget the taste of earthly bliss, 

That paleness warms my gi*ave, as 
though I had 

A seraph chosen from the bi iglit abyss 

To be my spouse* thy paleness makes 
me glad; 

Tliy beauty groAvs upon me, and I feel 

A greater love through all my essence 
steal/' 

41 The Spirit mourn’d ^‘Adieu’”— dissolv’d 

and left 

The atom darkneas in a slow turmoil; 

As when of healthful midnight sleep be- 

. 

Thinking on rugged hours and fruitless 
toil, 
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We put our eyes into a pilkmy cleft. 

And see the spangly^ gloom froth up 
and boil: 

It made sad Isabella’s eyelids adie, 

And m the dawn she started up awake; ^ 

48 *’Ha! hal” said she, knew not this 
hard life, 

I thought the worst was simple miserr; 
I thought some Fate with pleasure or with 
strife 

Portion’d us— happy days, or else to 
die; 

But there is crime— a brother’s bloody 
knifel 

Sweet Spirit, thou hast school’d my in- 
fancy: 

I’ll visit thee for this, and kiss thine eyes, 
And greet thee mom and even in the 
skies.” 

43 When the full morning came, slie bad de- 

vis’d 

How she might secret to the forest hie, 
How she might find the clay, so dearly 
priz’d, 

And sing to it one latest lullaby; 

How her short absence might be utibur- 
mis’d, 

While she the inmost of the dream would 
try. 

Resolv’d, slie took with her an atred nurse. 
And went into that dismal forest-hearse. 

44 See, as they creep along the river side, 

How she doth whisper to that aged dame. 
And, after looking round the chumpaisrn’ 


Ah! this is holiday to what was felt 

When Isabella by Lorenzo knelt 

She gaz’d into the treeb-ihrown mould, as 
though 

One glance did fully all its secrets tell; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale hmbs at bottom of a crystal well; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to 
grow. 

Like to a native lily of the dell : 

Then with her knife, all sudden, idie began 

To dig more fervently than misers can. 

Soon ^e turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phan- 
ta^iies, 

She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than 
stone, 

And put it in her bosom, where it dries 

And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still an infant 
cnes: 

Then ’gan she work again; nor stay’d her 
care. 

But to throw back at limes her veihng hair. 

That old nurse stood beside her wondenng, 
Until her heart felt pily to the core 

At sight of such a dismal labormg. 

And so she kneeled, with her locks all 
hoar, 

And put her lean hands to the horrid tlimg: 
Three hours they labor’d at this travail 
soic, 

At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 

And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 


wide. 

Shows her a knife. — ” What feverous 
hectic flame 

Bums in thee, childt — What good can 
thee betide. 

That thou should’st smile againf” — 
The evening came. 

And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed . 

The flint was there, the bemes at his head 

46 Who hath not loiter’d in a green church- 
yard, 

And let his spirit, like a demon-mole, 

Work throu^ the clayqr soil and grave! 
hard. 

To see sirall, coffin’d bones, and funeral 
stole ; 

Pitying each fonn that hungry Death hath 
marr’j^ 

And filling it once more with human 
soulf 

> shining *le?el field 


49 Ah! wherefore all this wormy circum- 
stance t 

Why linger at the yawning tomb so long? 
O for the gentleness of old Romance, 

The simple plaining' of a miiihtrel’a 
song! 

Fair reader, at the old tale take a glance. 
For heie, in truth, it doth not well belong 
To speak .—0 turn thee to the very tale, 
And taste the music of that vision pale 

60 With duller steel than the Persian sword* 
They cut away no formless monster’s 
head. 

But one, whose gentleness did well accord 
With death, as life. The ancient harps 
have said, 

Tjove never dies, but lives, immortal Lord 
If Love imper^nnte was e\er dead, 

' melody 

*The sword with which Peraenn slew Medusa. 
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Pale Isabella kiss’d it, and low moan’d. 
’Twas love; cold,— dead indeed, but not 
dethron’d. 

61 In anxious secrecy they took it home. 

And then the prize was all for Isabel : 
She calm’d its wild hair with a golden 
comb, 

And all around each eye’s sepulchral cell 
Pomted each frmged lash; the smeared 
loam 

With tears, as chilly as a dripping well. 
She drench ’d away and still she comb ’d, 
and kept 

Sighing all day— and still she kiss’d, and 
wept. 

62 Then in a silken scarf,— sweet with the 

dews 

, Of precious flowers pluck ’d in Araby, 
And dn me liquids come with odorous ooze 

Through the cold serpent-pipe^ refresh- 
lully,— 

She wrapp’d it up; and for its tomb did 
choose 

A gai den-pot, wherein she laid it by, 
And eo\er’d it with mould, and o’er it set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. 

63 And she forgot the stars, the moon, and 

sun. 

And she forgot the blue above the trees. 
And she forgot the dells where waters lun. 

And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze , 
She had no knowledge when the day was 
done, 

And the new mom she saw not: but in 
peace 

Hung over her sweet Basil evermore. 

And moisten’d it with tears unto the core. 

54 And so she ever fed it with thin tears. 

Whence thick, and green, and beautiful 
it grew, 

So that il smelt more balmy than its peeis 

Of Basil-tufts m Florence; for it diew 
Nurture besides, and life, from human 
fears, 

From the fast mouldering head there 
diut from view • 

So that the jewel, safely casketed. 

Came forth, and in perfumed leafits ^read. 

66 0 Melancholy, linger here awhile I 

0 Music, Music, breathe despondinglyl 
O Echo, Echo, from some sombre isle,^ 

Unknown, Lethean, sig^ to us— O sigh! 

1 A pipe used In distilling liquids. 


Spirits in grief, lift up your heads, and 
smile; 

loft up your heads, sweet Spirits, 
heavily, 

\ And make a pale light in your cypress^ 
glooms^ 

Tinting with silver wan your marble tombs. 

56 Moan hither, all ye syllables of woe, 

From the deep throat of sad Melpomene 1 
Through bronzed lyre m tragic order go. 
And touch the btnngs into a mystery ; 
Sound mournfully upon the winds and 
low; 

For simple Isabel is soon to be 
Among the dead : she withers, like a palm 
C'ut by an Indian for its juicy balm. 


67 O leave the palm to wither by itself; 

Let not quick winter chill its dying 
hourl- 

It may not be— those Baalites of pelf ,- 

Her brelliren, noted the continual shower 

From her dead eyes; and many a cunous 
elf, 

Among her kindred, wonder’d that such 
dower 

Of youth and beauty should be thrown 
aside 

By one mark’d out to be a noble’s bride. 


58 And, furthermore, her brethren wonder’d 
much 

Why she sat drooping by the Basil green. 

And* why it flourish’d, as by magic touch; 

Greatly they wonder’d what the thing 
might mean * 

They could not surely give belief, that such 

A veiy nothing would have powei to 
wean 

Her from her own fair youth, and pleas- 
ures gay. 

And even remembrance of her love’s delay. 


69 Therefore they watch’d a time when thqr 
might sift 

This hidden whim; and long thqy 
watch’d in vain; 

For seldom did she go to chapel-shrift. 
And seldom felt she any hunger-pain; 
And when she left, she hurri^ back, as 
Bwift 

As bird on wing to breast its eggs again; 
And, patient as a hen-bird, sat her there 
Beside her Basil, weeping through her hair. 


‘The cyprem Is an emblem of monrnliiff. It is 
.a emrnon tree In graveyarde 
•Worahipera of pelf, aa pagana worahiped BaaL 
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60 Tet they oontnv’d to steal the Basil-pot| 

And to examine it in eecret place ; 

The thing waa vile with green and livid 
spot, 

And yet they knew it waa Lorenzo’s 
face: 

The guerdon of their murder they had gut, 
And so left Florence m a moment's 
space, 

Never to turn again.— Away they went, 
With blood upon their heads, to banish- 
ment. 

61 0 Melancholy, turn thins eyes away! 

0 Music, Music, breathe despondingly! 
0 Echo, Echo, on some other day, 

From isles Lethean, sigh to us— 0 sigh ! 
Spirits of gnef, sing not your '^Well-a- 
way!” 

For Isabel, sweet Isabel, will die; 

Will die a death too lone and incomplete, 
Now they have ta ’en away her Basil sweet. 

62 Piteous she look’d on dead and senseless 

things. 

Asking for her lost Basil amorously. 
And with melodious chuckle in the stnngs 
Of her lorn voice, she oftentimes would 
cry 

After the pilgrim in his wandenngs, 

To ask him where her Basil was, and 
why 

’Twas hid from her: ‘‘For cruel ’tis,” 
said she, 

“Ti) steal my Basil-pot away from me ” 

68 And so she pined, and so she died forlorn. 
Imploring for her Basil to the last. 

No heart was there in Florence but did 
mourn 

In pity of her love, so overcast. 

And a sad ditty of this story bom 
From mouth to mouth through all the 
country pass’d : 

Still IS the burthen sung — “0 crueltv. 

To steal my Basil-pot away from me!’’ 

TO HOMER 
1818 1848 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance. 

Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 

As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 
To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 

So thou wast blind;— but then the veil 
was rent. 

For Jove uncu^in’d Heaven to let thee 
live. 

And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 


And Pan made sing for thee his forest- 
hive; 

Ay on the ebores of darkness there is light, 
And precipices show untrodden green, 
There is a budding morrow in midnight. 
There is a triple sight m blindness Imn ; 
Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, 
and Hell. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO MATA 
1818 1848 

Mrdber of Hermes! and still youthful 
Maia! 

May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymned on the shores of 
Bauef 

Or may I woo thee 
^ In earlier Sicilian t’ or thy smiles 

Seek as they once were sought, m Grecian 
isles, 

By bards in ho died content on pleasant 
sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a little clant 

O, give me their old vigor, and unheard 
Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears. 

Rounded by thee, m^ song should die away 
Content as thein^ 

Rich m the simple worship of a day. 

TO AILSA BOCK 
1818 1819 

Hearken, (hou craggy ocean pyramid! 

Give answer from thy voice, the sea-fowls’ 
screams ! 

When were thy shoulders mantled in huge 
streams t 

When, from the sun, was thy bmad fore- 
head hidt 

^ How long 18 ’t since the mighty power bid 

Thee heave to airy sleep from fathom 
dreams f 

Sleep in the lap of thunder or sunbeams, 

Or when gray clouds are thy cold cover- 
lid. 

Thou answer ’st not; for thou art dead 
asleep; 

Thy life is but two dead eternities— 

The last in air, the former in the deep; 

First with the whales, last with the eagle- 
skies— 

Drown ’d wast thou till an earthquake made 
thee steep. 

Another cannot wake thy giant si ze. 

> Ralv and Bldly were both Greek colonies. 
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FANCY 

1818 1880 

Ever let the Fancy roam, 

Pleasnre never is at home. 

At a touch sweet Pleasure meiteth, 

Like to bubbles when ram pelteth , 

B Then let winged Fancy wander 
Through tlie thought still spread beyond 
her 

Open wide the nimd ’s cage-door, 

She’ll dart forth, and cloudwaid soar. 

0 sweet Fancy! let her loose. 

Summer’s joys are spoilt hy use, 

And the enjoy mg of the sprmg 
Fades as does its 'blossommg. 

Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too, 
Blushing through the mist and dew. 

Cloys with tasting. What do thenf 
Sit thee by the ingle,^ when 
The sear faggot blazes bnght, 

Spirit of a wmter’s night; 

When the soundless earth is muffled, 

And the caked snow is shuffled 
From the ploughboy’s heavy slioon 
When the Night doth meet the Noon 
In a dark conspira^ 

To banish Even from her sky 
20 Sit thee there, and send abroad, 

With a mind self-overaw’d. 

Fancy, high-commission ’d —send her ! 

She has vassals to attend her* 

She will bnng, in spite of frost, 

20 Beauties that the earth hath lost, 

She will bring thee, all together. 

All delights of summer weather ; 

All the buds and bells of May, 

Prom dewy sward or thorny spray , 

20 All the heaped autumn ’s wealth, 

With a still, mysterious stealth ' 

She will miv these pleasures up 
Like three fit wines in a cup. 

And thou shalt quaff it*— thou shalt hear 
00 Distant harvest-carols clear; 

Rustle of the reaped com 
' Sweet birds antheming the mom : 

And, in the same moment— hark! 

’Tis the early April lark, 

00 Or the rooks, with busy caw. 

Foraging for sticks and straw 
Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 
The daisy and the mangold; 

White-plum ’d lilies, and the first 
00 Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst, 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid-May; 

And every leaf, and every fiower 
Pearled with the self-same diower. 

* Sreplacc * shoei ■ wheat 


00 Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep 
Meagre from its celled sleep; 

And the snake all wmter-thm 
Cast on sunny bank its skin , 

Freckled nest-eggs thou dialt see 
00 Hatching in the hawthorn-tree, 

When the hen-bird ’s wing doth rest 
Quiet on her mossy nest ; 

Then the huny and alarm 
When the bee-hive casts its swarm , 

00 Acorns npe down-pattenng. 

While the autumn breezes smg. 

Oh, sweet Fancy! let her loose; 

Every thing is spoilt by use . 

Where’s the cheek that doth nut fade, 

70 Too much gaz’d atf Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever newt 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weary f Where’s the face 
One would meet in every placet 
*0 Wliere’s the voice, however soft, 

One would hear so very oftt 
At a touch sweet Pleasure melteth 
Like to bubbles when ram pelteth. 

Let, then, winged Fancy find 
20 Thee a mi&tress to tliy mind * 

Dnlcet-eycd as Ceres’ daughter,^ 

Ere the God of Torment taught her 
How to frown and how to chide, 

With a waist and with a side 
22 White as Hebe’s, when her zone^ 

Slipt its golden clasp, and down 
Fell her kirtle to her feet. 

While she held the goblet sweet, 

And Jove grew languid.— Break the mesh 
20 Of the Fancy’s silken leash , 

Quickly break her pnson-string 
And such joys as these she’ll bring.— 

Let the winged Fancy roam, 

Pleasure never is at home. 

ODE 

1819 1820 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Have ye souls m heaven too. 

Double-lived in regions newt 
2 Yes, and those of heaven commune 
With the spheres of sun and moon ; 

With the noise of fountains wond’rous. 
And the parle* of voices thund ’rous ; 

With the whisper of heaven’s trees 
^2 And one another, in soft ease 
Seated on Elysian lawns 

1 Proierpine, whom Pluto carried ai hla bride tfi 
the lower world. 

■girdle 

■ parley ; dlecouree 
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Brows'd by none bat Dian'b iawns;^ 
Underneath large blue-bells tented, 

Where the damies are rose-sceutedi 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume which on earth ib not; 

Where the nightmgale doth sing 
Not a senseless, tranced thing, 

But divine melodious truth, 

Philosophic numbeis bniooth; 

Tales and golden histones 
Of heaven nnd its mysteries 

Thus ye live on high, and then 
On the earth ye live again , 

26 And the souls ye left behind you 
Teach us, here, the way to find you. 
Where your other souls are joying. 
Never slumber’d, never cloying 
Here, your earth-bom souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week, 

Of their sorrows and delights. 

Of their passions and their spites; 

Of their glory and their shame; 

What doth strengthen and what maim. 

S"' Thus ye teach us, e\ery day. 

Wisdom, though fled fai away 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left 3 ’our souls on earth ’ 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

^6 Double-lived in legions new^ 

ODE ON MELANCHOLY 

iSio 1820 

No, no * go not to Tjethe, neither twist 
Wolf ’s-bane,- tight-rooted, for its poi- 
sonous wine , 

Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Prosci- 
pme; 

6 Make not your rosary of yew-bemes,® 

Nor let the beetle,* nor the death-moth® 
be 

Your mournful Psyche,® nor the 
downy owl 

A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too 
drowsily. 

And drown the wakeful anguidi of 
the soul 

1 The fawn was Diana's favorite animal. 

•A kind of polionons plant 
• The yew la an emblem of mourning 
♦The sacred beetle of Egypt was r^arded as a 
symbol of the resurri^on of the aoul, and 
was placed in cotHna 

’A moft with markings i^hlch resembled the 
human akulL 

♦Psyche, the soul, i^na pcrmboMred bv the hut- 
terSy. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping 
cloud, 

That fosters the droop-headed flowers al^ 
And hides the green hill m an April 
shroud; 

16 Then glut thy sorrow on a mommg rose. 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand- 
wave. 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies; 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her 
rave, 

2® And feed deep, deep upon her peer- 
less eyes 

She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that 
must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and achmg Pleasure ni^. 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth 
sips: 

26 Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her so\Tan 
bhnne, 

Though M*Gn of none save him whose 
sti'enuoub tongue 

Can burst Joy’s grape against his pal- 
ate fine; 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her 
might. 

And be among her cloudy trophies 
hung 

ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 
1819 1820 

Thou still unravish’d bnde of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow 
time, 

Sylvan historian,' who canst thus expiess 
A floweiy tale more sweetly than our 
rhyme: 

What leaf-f ring’d legend haunts about 
thy shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcadyf 
What men or gods are these? What 
maidens lo&t 

What mad pursuit? What straggle to 
escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What 
wild ecstaqr? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard 

Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, 
play on; 

' hUtortmi of 90«i«e of tbe wood 
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Not to the sensual ear,' but, more en- 
dear’d, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone * 

IB Fair youth, benea^ the trees, thou eanst 
not leave 

Thy song, nor ever ean those trees be 
bare; 

Bold lover, never, never eanst thou 
kiss, 

Though winning near the goal— yet, do 
not gneve, 

She cannot fad^ though thou hast not 
thy bliss, 

Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot 
shed 

Tour leaves, nor ever bid the spring 
adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

Forever piping songs forever new; 

9B More happy love! more happy, happy 
love ! 

Forever warm and still to be enjoy'd, 

Forever panting, and forever young; 

All breathing human passion far abo^e, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and 
cloy’d, 

to A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 


Thou shalt remam, in midst of other 
woe 

Than ours, a fnend to man, to whom 
thou say’st, 

^^Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” that is all 
BB Ye know on earth, and ail ye need to 
know.' 

ODE ON INDOLENCE 
1B19 1848 

They toil not, neither do they upln.* 

One mom before me were three figures 
seen, 

With bowed necks, and joined liands, 
side-fae’d; 

And one behind the other stepp’d serene, 

In placid sandals, and m white robes 
grac’d; 

B They pass’d, like figures on a marble um, 

When shifted round to see the other 
side; 

They came again; as when the um 
once more 

Is shifted round, the first seen shades re- 
turn; 

And thev were strange to me, as inav 
betide 

I® With ^ases, to one deep in Phidinn 
lore. 


Who are these coming to the sacrificef 
To what green altar, 0 mysterious 
pnest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the 
skies, 

And all her silken flanks with garlands 
drestf 

BB What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or monntain-built with peaceful citadel. 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious 
momT 

And, little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, ean e’er re- 
turn. 

0 Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede" 
Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, 

With forest branebes and the trodden 
weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of 
thought 

^B As doth eternity. Cold pastoral !* 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

^Mrofiienfie * pantoral story In mar- 

■ embroidery ble 


llf»w lb it, shadows! that I knew ye luitt 
Ilnw came ye muffled in so hubh a mask t 
Was it a silent deep-disguised plot 
To steal away, and leave without a task 
IB My idle daysf Ripe was the dmwsy hour; 
The blissful cloud of summer-indolence 
Benumb’d my eyes; my pulse grew 
less and less; 

Pam had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath 
no flower: 

0, why did ye not melt, and leave my 
sense 

Unhaunted quite of all but— iiotliiiig- 
nessf 


A third time pass’d they by, and, passing, 
turn’d 

Each one the face a moment whiles to 
me; 

Then fad^, and to follow them I bum ’d 

And ach’d for wings because I knew the 
three; 

BB The first was a fair maid, and liove her 
name; 

The second was Ambition, pale of cheek. 
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And ever watchful with fatigued eye , 

The last, whom I love more, the more of 
blame 

Is heap’d upon her, maiden most iin- 
meek,— 

so I knew to be my demon^ Poe^. 

They faded, and, forsooth » I wanted 
wings * 

O folly! What is Lovet and where 

IS it f 

And for that poor Ambition ! it springs 
From a man ’s little heart ’s short fever- 
fit; 

•S For Poesy!— no,— she has not a joy,— 
At least for me,— so sweet as drowsy 
noons. 

And evenmgs steep’d in honied indo- 
lence ; 

0, for an age so shelter’d from annoy, 
That I may never know how change the 
moons, 

Or hem the voice of bn«>y common- 
sense’ 

And once more came they by,— alas’ 
wlieietoret 

Hy sleep liad been embroider’d with 
dim di earns, 

My soul had been a lawn besprinkled o’er 
With flowers, and stimng shades, and 
baffied beams. 

<5 The mom w^as clouded, but no diower fell, 
Tho’ in her lids hung the sweet tears of 
May, 

The ojien casement press’d a new’- 
leav’d vine, 

Jjet in the budding w*amith and 
thiostle’s lay, 

0 shadowrs’ ’twas a time to bid farewell’ 

BO Upoii youi skirts had fallen no teais 

of mine 

So, ye thi’ee ghosts, adieu’ Ye cannot 

laisG 

!My head cool-bedded in the floweiy 
grass, 

For I would not be dieted with praise, 

A pet-lamb in a sentimental farce’ 

BB Fade softly fiom my eyes, and be once 
more 

In masque-like figures on the dreamy 
urn; 

Farewell I I yet have visions for the 
night, 

And for the day faint visions there is 
store; 

1 guardian spirit 


Yanidi, ye phantoms’ from my idle 
spright, 

Into the elonds, and nevermore return I 

LA BELLE DAME BANS MEBCI* 
1819 1820 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, ^ 
Alone and palely loitering , 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

B Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 

So haggard and so woe-begonef 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest ’s done. 

I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads 
Full beautiful— a faery’s child; 

'B Her hair was long, her loot was light. 

And her eyes were wild 

I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long; 

For sidew^ays would slie lean, and smg 
A faery’s song. 

I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone,* 
She look ’d at me as she did lo\ e, 

And made sweet moan 

2B She found me roots of relish sweet, 

And honey wild, and manna dew; 

And sure in language stiange she said, 

‘‘I love thee true.” 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

BO And there she gaz’d and sighed deep, 
And there I shut her wnld, wild eyes— 

So kiss’d to sleep 

And there we slumber’d on the moss, 

And there I dream ’d — ah ’ woe betide ! — 
BB The latest dream 1 ever dream ’d 
On the cold hillside. 

I saw pale kings, and princes too, 

Pale wamors, death-pale were they all ; 
Who cry’d— ”La Belle Dame sana Merci 
^0 Hath thee in thrall ’ ” 

> The Beautiful T^dy Without Pltv Ree Kcati'i 

The KVB of Rt AffnPM, 1 1 (p K4n). 

> ponuin , creature * gli^le ; belt 
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1 saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With homd warning gaped wide. 

And 1 awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hillside. 

And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitenng, 

Though the s^ge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing 

ON NAME 
im 1848 

Ton cannot eat yonr cake and haye it too 

Proverb. 

How fe\er’d is the man, who cannot look 
Upon his mortal days wbth temperate 
blood, 

Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 
And robs its fair name of its maideidiood; 
^ It 18 as if the ixise should pluck herself, 

Or the npe plum finger its misty bloom. 
As if a Naiad, like a meddlmg elf, 

Should darken her pure grot with muddy 
gloom: 

But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the npe plom still wears its dim attire. 
The undisturbed lake has crystal space, 
Why then should man, teasmg the world 
for grace, 

Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed 7^ 

ANOTHER ON FAME 
1819 1848 

Fame, like a wayward girl, will still be 
To those who woo her with too slavish 
knees, 

Hut makes surrender to some thoughtless 
boy, 

And dotes the more upon a heart at ease . 

B She is a Gipsy, --will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without 
her, 

A Jilt, whose ear was never whisper’d 
close, 

Who thinks they scandal her who talk 
about her; 

A very Gipsy is she, Nilus-bom, 
Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar;* 

Ye love-Biek bards, repay her scorn for 
scorn, 

Te artists lovelorn, madmen that ye are’ 
Make your best bow to her and bid adien, 
Then, if she likes it, she will follow yon 


TO SLEEP 
1829 1848 

0 soft embalmer of the still midnight. 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleas ’d eyes, embower’d from 
the light, 

Enshaded in forgetfulness divme : 

® 0 soothes! Sleeps if so it please llice, 
close 

In midst of this thme hymn my willing 
ores. 

Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its Inllmg chanties. 

Then save me, or the paired ^y will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes,— 
Save me from curious conscience, that still 
lords 

Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a 
mole; 

Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul 

ODE TO PSYCHE 
1819 1820 

0 Goddess! hoar these tuneless numbers, 
wrung 

By sweet enforcement and remembrance 
dear, 

And paidon that thy secrets should be 
sung 

Even into thine own soft-conchcd^ eai • 
^ Surely I dreamt today, or did I see 

The wingM Psyche with awaken ’d eyesT 
[ wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly. 

And, on the sudden, fainting with sur- 
prise, 

Haw two fair creatuies, couched side by 
Bide 

Tn deepest grass, beneath the whis- 
p’nng roof 

Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where 
there ran 

A brooklet, scarce espied 

'Mid hush’d, eool-rooted flowers fragrant- 

ey^, 

Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian,® 
They lay calm-breathing on the bedded 
grass; 

Their arms embiaoed, and their pmions 
too; 

Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade 
adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber. 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber 

At tender eye-dawn of anrorean love: 


ifalM creed 
* See Oeiieifa. 89 


•with budirof Tyilan purplo 
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The winged boy 1 knew; 

Bat who west thou, 0 happy, happy 
dovef 

Hia Psyche true! 

O latest-bom and loveliest vision far 
^ Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy* 

Fairer than Phttbe’s sapphire-region ’d 
star. 

Or Vesper, amorous glowworm of the 
sky; 

Fairer than these, though temple thou 
hast none. 

Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense 
sweet 

From chain-swung censer teemmg; 

No shiine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
^ Of pale-mouth ’d prophet dreaming. 

0 brightest! though too late for antique 
vows, 

Too, too late for the fond believing 
lyre. 

When holy were the haunted forest 
bou^s, 

Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 

Yet even in tliese days so far letir’d 

From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 

Fluttermg among the faint Olympians, 

X see, and sing, by my own eyes inspir’d 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy mcense 
sweet 

From swinged censer teeming; 

Thy shnne, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 

Of pale-mouth ’d prophet drearomg 

Yes, I will be thy pnest, and build a fane 

In some untrodden region of niy mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown 
with pleasant pain, 

Instead of pines ^all murmur in the 
wind* 

Far, far around shall those dark-cluster ’d 
trees 

^ Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep 
by steep; 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, 
and bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to 
sleep; 

And in the midst of this wide quietness 

A rosy sanctuary will I dress 

With the wreath’d trellis of a working 
brain, 


With buds, and bells, and stars without 
a name, 

With all the gardener Fancy e’er could 
feign. 

Who breeding flowers, will never breed 
the same* 

And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can wm, 

A bright torch, and a casement ope at 
night. 

To let the warm Love in ! 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 
2819 1819 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
pains 

My sense, as though of hemlock^ I had 
drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One mmute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk: 

^ ’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy m thine happi- 
ness— 

That thou, light-winged Diyad of the 
trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beecheii green, and shadows number- 
less, 

Singest of summer in full-throated 
ease. 

0 for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved 
eaith, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green. 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun- 
burnt mirth * 

0 for a beaker full of the ^arm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippo- 
crene. 

With beaded bubbles winkmg at the 
brim. 

And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might dunk, and leave the world 
unseen, 

And with thee fade away into the 
forest dim * 

Fade far away, dissohe, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never 
knovin. 

The weannesfe., the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each othei 
groan , 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grav 
hairs, 

> A drug madi» from the leaves or fruit of the 
polRon hemlock tree 
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Where youth grom palOi and speetre- 
thm, and dies; 

Where but to think ia to be full of 
sorrow 

And leaden-^ed despairSi 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
qres, 

Or new Love pine at them bqrond to- 
morrow. 

Away I away I for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his 
pards,^ 

But on the viewless* wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull bram perplexes and 
retards: 

^ Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her 
throne, 

Cluster’d around all her starry 
fays; 

But here there is no light, ^ 

Save what from heaven is with the 
breezes blown 

40 Through verdurous glooms and wind- 
ing mobby ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what bott incense hangs upon the 
boughs. 

But, m embalmed* darkness, guess each 
sweet 

Wlierewith the seasonable month en- 
dows 

46 The grass, the thicket, and the fmit-lree 
wild, 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eg- 
lantine ; 

Past fading violets cover’d up in 
leaves ; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy 
wine, 

5® The murmurous haunt of flies on 
summei e^'es 

Darkling T listen ; and, for many a time 
T have been half in love with easeful 
Death, 

Call’d him soft names in many a mused 
rhyme. 

To take into the air my cjuiet breath ; 

BS Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no 
pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy 
soul abroad 


In such an ecstagyl 

Still wouldst thou sing, and 1 have ears 
m vam— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, immortal 
bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice 1 liear this passmg night was 
heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 

^ Pei haps the self-same song that found a 
path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 

Sha stood in tears amid the alien 
com 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic easements, opening on 
the foam 

Of pcnlous seas, in faery lands for- 
lorn • 

Forlorn * the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole 
self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
Ah she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf 

Adieu f adieu * thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still 
stream, 

Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried 
deep 

In the next valley-glades* 

Was it a vision, or a waking dreamt 

Fled is that music*— do I wake or 
sleep t 


LAMIA 

1819 1820 

Pabt I 

Upon a time, before the faery broods 
Drove Nymph and Satyr from the pros- 
perous woods, 

Before King Oberon’s bright diadem. 
Sceptre, and mantle, clasp’d with dewy 
gem, 

6 Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 
From rui^es green, and brakes,* and cow- 
slip ’d lawns. 

The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 
His golden throne, bent warm on amorous 
theft: 

From high Olympus had he stolen light, 
On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape 
the sight 

* wheat (Bee Ruth, 2.) 


1 leopards 


■Invlalble 


■balmj 


•thickets 
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Of hu great oummoner, and made retreat 
Into a forest on the diorea of Crete. 

For somewhere in that saered island dwelt 
A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs 
Imelt; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons 

poury 

Pearls, while on land they wither’d and 
ador’d. 

Fast by the springs where die to bathe was 
wont. 

And in those meads where sometime die 
might haunt, 

Were strewn rich ^ts, unknown to any 
Hnse, 

-6 Though Fancy’s casket were unlock’d to 
choose. 

Ah, what a world of love was at her feet^ 
So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 
Burnt from his vringed heels to either ear, 
That from a whiteness, as the lily clear, 

36 Blush ’d into roses ’hud his golden hair. 
Fallen in jealous curls about his dioulder<« 
bare 

From vale to vale, from wood to wood, 
he flew, 

Breathmg upon the flowers his passion 
new. 

And wound with many a river to its head, 
3® To find where this sweet nymph prepar’d 
her secret bed: 

In vain ; the sweet nymph might nowhere 
be found. 

And so he rested, on the lonely groimd. 
Pensive, and full of painful jealousies 
Of the Wood-Gods, and even the very 
trees. 

36 Tlieic as he stood, he heard a mournful 
voice, 

Such as once heard, in gentle heart, de- 
stroys 

All pain but pity: thus the lone voice 
spake: 

^^When from this wreathed tomb shall I 
awake ! 

When move in a sweet body fit for life, 

^ And love, and pleasure, and the ruddy 
strife 

Of hearts and lips ! Ah, miserable me ! ” 
The God, dove-footed, glided silently 
Round bush and tree, soft-brudiing, in 
his speed. 

The taller grasses and full-flowering weed, 
^6 Until he found a palpitating make, 
Bright, and cirque-couchant^ in a du'^ky 
brake. 


* colled 


She was a gordian shaped of dazzlmg 
hue, 

Yennilion-spotted, golden, green, and bine ; 
Strip’d like a zebra, freckled like a paid,*' 
BO Ey’d like a peac^, and all Crimson 
barr’d; 

And full of silver moon% that, as riie 
breath’d. 

Dissolv’d, or brighter iflione, or inter- 
wreath ’d 

Their lustres with the gloomier tapes- 
tries— 

So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 
BB She seem’d, at once, some penanc’d lady 
elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s 
self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiai * 
Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet * 
B® She had a woman’s mouth with all its 
pearls complete* 

And for her eyes— what could such eyes 
do there 

But weep, and weep, that th^ were bom 
so fairf 

As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian 
air* 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she 
spake 

*6 Came, as through bubbling honey, for 
Love’s rake, 

And thus; while Hermes on his pinions 
lay. 

Like a stoop’d falcon ere he takes liis 
prev. 

*‘Fair Hermes, crown’d with feathers, 
fluttering light, 

1 had a splendid dream of thee last night: 
7® I saw thee sitting, on a throne of gold. 
Among the Gods, upon Olympus old. 

The only sad one; for thou didst not hear 
The soft, lute-flnger’d Muses chanting 
clear, 

Nor even Apollo when he sang alone, 

7B Deaf to his throbbing throat^s long, long 
melodious moan. 

I dreamt I saw thee, rob’d in purple fiakes, 
Break amomns through the clouds, as 
morning breaks, 

And, swiftly as a bright Phmbean dart, 
Strike for the Cretan isle; and here fliou 
art! 


3 That is, twisted In- 
to an Intricate knot 
■leopard 

■crown (It became a 
constellation after 
Ariadne's death ) 


■The vale of Bans, 
In Sicily, from 
which she was car 
ried off by Pinto to 
the lower world. 
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Too gentle Hermes, hast tbon found the 
maidt” 

Whereat the star of Lethe' not delay’d 

His rosy eloquence, and thus inquir^ : 

'^Thou smooth-lipp’d serpent, surely high 
inspired! 

Thou beauteous wreath, with melancholy 
eyes, 

^ Possess whatever bliss thou canst devise. 

Telling me only where my nymph is fled,— 

Where she doth breathe!” — '^Bright 
planet, thou hast said,” 

Return’d the snake, ”but seal with oaths, 
fair God!” 

”I swear,” said Hermes, *^hy my serpent 
rod,* 

^ And by Uiine eyes, and by thy starry 
crown!” 

light flew his earnest words, among the 
blossoms blown. 

Then thus again the brilliance feminine: 

”Too frail of heart! for this lost nymph 
of thine, 

Free as the air, invisibly, she strays 

M About these thornless mds; her pleasant 
days 

She tastes unseen; unseen her nimble feet 

Leave traces in the grass and flowers 
sweet; 

From weary tendrils, and bow’d branches 
green, 

She plucks the fruit unseen, she bathes un- 


I®® And by my power is her beauty veil’d 
To keep it unaffronted, unassaU’d 
By the love-glances of unlovely eyes, 

Of Satyrs, Fauns, and blear’d Silenus’ 
sighs. 

Pale grew her immortality, for woe 
106 Of all these lovers, and she gneved so 
I took compassion on her, bade her steep 
Her hair in weird tyrups, that would keep 
Her loveliness invisible, yet free 
To wander as she loves, in hberty. 

110 Thou shalt behold her, Hermes, thou alone. 
If thou wilt, as thou swearest, grant my 
boon!” 

Then, once again, the diarmed Gk>d began 
An oath, and ttirough the serpent’s ears 
it ran 

Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian,^ 

11® Ravidi’d, die lifted her Cireean head, ^ 
Blush’d a live damask, and swift-lisping 
said, 

was a woman, let me have once more 

iHermem so called because he led soula to 

*The ma^c rod of Hermes was entwlaed with 
serpents. 

■musical 


A woman’s diape, and charming as before. 
I love a yopth of Corinth— 0 the bliss! 

1®® Give me my woman’s form, and place me 
where he is. 

Stoop, Hermes, let me breathe upon thy 
brow, 

And thou shalt see thy sweet nymph even 
^ now.” 

The God on half-shut feathers sank serene. 
She breath’d upon his eyes, and swift was 
seen 

IS® Of both the guarded nymph near-smiling 
on the green. 

It was no dream ; or say a dream it was. 
Real are the dreams of Gkds, and smoothly 
pass 

Their pleasures in a long immortal dream. 
One warm, flush’d moment, hovenng, it 
might seem 

IS® Dash’d the wood-nymph’s beauty, so 
he bum ’d; 

Then, lighting on the printless verdure, 
turn’d 

To the swoon’d serpent, and with languid 
arm. 

Delicate, put to proof the lithe Gaducean 
charm ' 

So done, upon the nymph his eyes he 
bent 

ss® Full of adonng tears and blandidiment. 
And towards her stept* ^e, like a moon 
in wane, 

Faded before him, cower’d, nor could re- 
strain 

Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour* 

IS® But the God fostering her chilled hand. 
She felt the warmth, her eyelids open’d 
bland. 

And, like new flowers at morning song of 
bees. 

Bloom’d, and gave up her hon^ to the 
lees. 

Into the green-recessed woods they flew; 

IS6 ^or gFfew they pale, as mortal lovers do. 

Left to herself, the serpent now began 
To change; her elfln blood in madness ran, 
Her mouth foam’d, and the grass, there- 
with besprent, 

Wither’d at dew so sweet and virulent ; 

1®® Her eyes in torture flx’d, and anguish 
drear. 

Hot, glaz’d, and wide, with lid-bashes all 


Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, with- 
out one cooling tear. 

1 He tooebed her with his magic rod, the cadn- 
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The eoiore all inflam'd throughout her 
traixii 

She writh’d about, convuls’d with searlst 


pain: 

166 A deep volcanian yellow took the place 
Of all her milder-mooned body's grace; 
And, as the lava ravishes the mead, 

Spoilt all her silver mail, and golden 
hrede 

Made gloom of all her beeUings, streaks, 
and bars, 

160 Eclips’d her crescents, and lick’d up her 


To unperplez bliss from its neighbor pain; 
Define their pettish limits, and estrange 
Their pomts of contact, and swift counter- 
change; 

196 Intngue with the q^edons chaos, and dis- 
part 

Its most ambiguous atoms with sure art; 
As though in Cupid ’s college die had spoit 
Sweet days a lovely graduate, still un- 

shenV 

And kept his roqr termed in idle languish- 
ment 


So that, in moments few, she was undrest 
Of all her sapphires, greens, and amethyst, 

And rubious-argent • of all these bereft. 
Nothing but pain and ugliness were left. 

166 Still shone her crown; that vanish'd, also 

die ^ 

Melted and disappear’d as suddenly; *®® 
And in the air, her new voice luting soft, 
Cned, ‘‘Lycius! gentle Lyciusl”— Borne 
aloft 

With the blight mists about the mountains 
hoar 

170 These words dissolv’d: Crete’s forests 
heard no more. 

210 

Whither fled Lamia, now a lady brig^it, 

A full-bom beauty new and exquisitef 
She fled into that valley they pass o’er 
Who to Connth from Cenchreas’ 


Why this fair ereatuxe diose so f airily 

By the wayside to linger, we shall see; 

But first ’tis fit to tell how she could muse 

And dream, when in the serpent prison- 
boose. 

Of all she list, strange or mamifieent : 

How, ever, where she will ’d, her spirit 
went; 

Whether to faint Elysimn, or where 

Down through tress-lifting waves the 
Nereids flair 

Wind into Thetis’ bower many a pearly 
stair; 

Or where Qod Baedins drains his cups 
divine. 

Stretch’d out, at ease, beneath a glutinous 
pine; 

Or where in Pluto’s gardens palatine® ^ 

Mnlcibcr’s columns gleam in far piazzian 
Ime. 


shore; And sometimes into cities she would send 

1 76 And rested at the foot of ^ose wild hills, jjrgam, with feast and rioting to blend , 

The nigged founts of the Penean nils, 216 And once, while among mortals dreaming 
And of that other ndge whose barren back 

Stretches, with all its mist and cloudy young Corinthian Lycius 

rack. Charioting forem^ in the envious race, 

South-westward to Cleone. There sne Like a young Jove with calm unea^r face, 

^ j -A.nd fell into a swooning love of him. 

180 About a young bird s flutter from a w(^, 220 on the moth-time of that evening dim 
Fair, on a sloping green of mossy tread, would return that way, as well she 

By a clear pool, wherein she passioned 

To see herself escap’d from «> sore ills, Corinth from the diore; for freshly 

While her robes flaunted with the dairo- 

dils The eastern soft wind, and his galley now 

Crated the quaystones with her brazen 


186 Ah, happy Lycius for she was a maid 
More beautiful than ever twisted braid, 
Or fflgh’d, or blush’d, or on spnng^ 
flow’red lea 

Spread a green kirtle to the minstrelsy: 

A virgin purest lipp’d, yet in the lore 
190 Of love deep learned to the red heart’s 
core: , 

Not one hour old, yet of sciential* brain 


prow 

886 In port Cenchreas, from Egina isle 
Frc^ anriior’d; whither he had been 
awhile 

To sacrifice to Jove, whose temple there 
Waits wi& high maible doon for blood 
and incense rare. 

Jove heard his vows, and better’d his 
desire; 


» brnW , pmbrnWrry » endowed wltb knowledse 


MiDhnnnod , Innocent ■iwnloas * palatial 
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For some freakful ehance he nuide 
retire 

From hiB companions^ and set forth to 
walk. 

Perhaps grown wearied of their Corinth 
talk. 

0\’ei the solitary hills he lared, 
Thoughtless at first, but ere eve’s star 
appear’d 

2SS Hib phanta^ was lost, where reason fades, 
In the calm’d twilight of Platonic shades 
Lamia beheld him coming, near, more 
near- 

Close to her passing, m indifference drear. 
His silent sandals swept the mossy green ; 
So neighbor’d to him, and yet so unseen 
She stood : he pass’d, shut up m mysteries, 
His mind wrapp’d like his mantle, while 
her eyes 

Follow’d his steps, and her neck regal 
white 

Turn’d — syllabling thus, ^^Ah, Lyeius 
bright. 

And will you leave me on the hills alone t 
Lycius, look bark* and be some pity 
shown ” 

He did , not with cold wonder fearingly, 
But Orpheu8-]^c at an Eurydice, 

For so delicious were the words she sung. 
It seem’d he had lov’d them a whole sum- 
mer long: 

And soon his eyes had drunk her beauty 
up, 

Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 
And still the cup was full,— while he, 
afraid 

Lest she should \anish ere his lip had paid 
355 Due adoration, thus began to adore; 

Her soft look growing coy, she saw his 
chain so sure: 

''Leave thee alone I Lookback^ Ah, God- 
dess, see 

Whether my eyes can ever turn from thee ’ 
For pity do not this sad heart belie— 

360 Even as thou vanishest so ^all I die. 

Stay! though a Naiad of the rivers, stay^ 
To thy far wishes will thy streams obey . 
Stay I though the greenest woods be thy 
domain, 

Alone they can drink up the morning rain * 
366 Though a descended Pleiad, will not one 
Of thine harmonious sisters kera in tune 
Thy spheres, 1 and as thy silver proxy 
diinef 

So sweetly to these ravish’d ears of mine 
Game thy sweet greeting, that if thou 
^onldst fade 

refereneik to the andent Mlcf that tbe move- 
meat of the celeetlal apheres produced mnalc. 


Thy memory will waste me to a shade :— 
For pity do not melt!”— "If I should 
stay,” 

Said Lamia, "here, upon this floor of 
clay, 

And pam my steps upon these flowers too 
rough, 

What cans! thou say or do of charm enough 
To dull the nice remembrance of my 
homef 

Thou canst not ask me with thee here to 
roam 

Over these hills and vales, where no joy 
is,- 

Empty of immortality and bliss! 

Thou art a scholar, Lycius, and must know 
That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human climes, and live Alas* poor 
youth. 

What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 
My essence t What serener palaces, 
Where I may all my many senses please, 
265 And by mysterious slei^ts a hundred 
thirsts appease? 

It cannot be— Adien * ” So said, she rose 
Tiptoe with white arms spread. He, sick 
to lose 

The amorous promise of her lone complain, 
Swoon’d, murmuring of love, and pale 
with pain. 

260 The cruel lady, without any diow 

Of sorrow for her tender favorite’s woe. 
But rather, if her eyes could bnghter be. 
With brighter eyes and slow amenity, 

Put her new lips to his, and gave afresh 
665 The life die had so tangled in her mesh 
And as he from one trance was wakening 
Into another, she began to sing, 

Happy in beauty, life, and love, and every- 
thing, 

A song of love, too sweet for earthly lyres, 
300 While, like held breath, the stars drew in 
their panting fires. 

And then she whisper’d in such trembling 
tone, 

As those who, safe together met alone 
For the first time through many anguish’d 
days, 

Use other speech than looks; bidding him 
raise 

606 His drooping head, and clear his soul of 
doubt, 

For that die was a woman, and without 
Any more subtle fluid in her veins 
Than throbbing blood, and that the self- 
same pains 

Inhabited her frail-strung heart as his 
610 And next die wonder’d how his eyes could 
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Her face ao long in Corinth, where, ehe As men talk in a dream, eo Corinth aU. 

^ X 1 1 •• " 


She dwelt bat half retir’d, and there had 
led 

Days happy as the gold coin could invent 
Without the aid of love, yet in content 
816 Till ghe saw him, as once she pass’d him 
by, 


Throughout her palaces imperial. 

And all her populous streets ^ templeb 
lewd,^ 

Matter’d, like tempest m fiie distance 
brew’d, 

To the wide-flpreaded nig^t above her 
towers. 


Where ’gamsl a column he leant thought- Men, women, rich and poor, in the cool 


At Venus’ temple porch, Uid baskets 
heap’d 

Of amorous herbs and flowers, newly 
reap’d 

Late on that eve, as ’twas the night before 
320 The Adonian feast whereof £e saw no 
more, 


hours. 

Shuffled their sandals o’er the pavement 
white, 

Companion’d or alone; while many a light 

FlarM, here and there, from wealthy fes- 
tivals, 

And threw their moving shadows on the 
walls, 


But wept alone those days, for why should cluster’d in the corniced 


she adore T 

Lycius from death awoke into amaze. 

To see her still, and singing so sweet lays; 
Then from amaze into delight he fell 
226 To hear her whisper woman ’a lore so well ; 
And every word spake entic’d him on 
To unperplex’d delight and pleasure 
known. 

Let the mad poets say whate’er they please 
Of the sweets of Fairies, Peris, Goddesses, 
880 There is not such a treat among them all, 
Haunters of cavern, lake, and waterfall, 
As a real woman, lineal indeed 
From Pyrrha’s pebbles* or old Adam’s 


Thus gentle Lamia judg’d, and judg’d 
aright, 


shade 

Of some arch’d temple door, or dusky 
colonnade. 

Muffling his face, of greeting friends in 
fear. 

Her fingers he press’d hard, as one came 
near 

With curl’d gray beard, sharp eyes, and 
smooth bald crown, 

Slow-stepp’d, and rob’d in lAilosophic 
gown: 

Lycius shrank closer, as they met and past, 

Into his mantle, adding wings to haste, 

While hurried Lamia trembled: ’^Ah,” 
said he, 

shudder, love, so ruefullyl 

S7II TITL.^ J X . 


MB That Lynns eoald not love in halt a fright, Why does yonr tender p.im dissolve in 


So threw the goddess off, and won his heart 
More pleasantly hy playing woman’s part. 
With no more awe than what her beanty 
gave, ^ 

That, while it smot^ atiU guaranteed to 
save. 

840 Lycius to all made eloquent rmW, 

Marrying to every word a twin-bom agfa; 


dewt”- 

" I’m wearied,” said fair Lamia: ”tell me 
who 

Is^that old manf I cannot bring to mind 
His featnres-— Lycins! wherefore did you 
blind 

Yourself from his qniek eyesi” Lynns 
replied. 


And last, pointing to Corinth, ask’d her WB *• spjg Apollonius sage, my trusty gnide 

. .... . And good instmctor; but tonight he seems 

If ’twas too far that night for her soft The ghost of folly haunting my sweet 
feet. dreams ” 

The way was short, for Lamia’a eagerness 

8« Uade, by a spell, the triple league de- While yet he spake they had arriv’d 
crease before 

To a few paces; not bt all snnnia’d A pillar’d porch, with Iqfty portal door, 

By blinded Lyrina, so in her eompris’d ’BO Where hung a silver lamp, whose phosphor 
lliey pass’d the city gates, he new not glow 

how, Reflected in the slabbed steps below. 

So noneleas, and he never thought to know. Mild os a star in water; for so new. 

* The festival is honor of Adoata. 

' After the delnn, DnieoUos and Pjrrha repco- < That la, templco or bnlldinn dnotas tn 
plod theo^ by easms behind them stoneM practlcee In V&VvSlx^deirjrf 

which became men and women love. Corinth wav a aeat of VwnawoShlp 
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And 80 unsulbed was the marble’s hue, 
So through the crystal polish, liquid fine. 
Ran the dark veins, that none but feet 
divine 

Could e’er have touch’d there. Sounds 
.ZEiOlian 

Breath’d from the hinges, as the ample 
span 

Of the wide doors disclos’d a place un- 
known 

Some time to any, but those two alone, 
And a few Persian mutes, who that same 
year 

Were seen about the markets: none knew 
where 

They could inhabit , the roost curious 
Were foil’d, who watch'd to trace them to 
their house* 

And but the flitter-winfred verse must tell, 
*•5 por truth’s sake, what woe afterwards 
befel, 

’Twould humor many a heart to leave them 
thus, 

Shut from the busy world of more incred- 
ulous. 

Part It 

Love in a but, with water and a crust. 

Is — Love, forgive us! — cinders, ashes, 

^ dust; 

Love in a palace is peihaps at last 
More grievous torment than a hermit’s 
fast — 

^ That is a doubtful tale from fairy land, 
Hard for the non-elect to understand. 

Had Lycius liv’d to hand his story down. 
He might have given the moral a fresh 
frown. 

Or clench’d it quite: but too riiort was 
their bliss 

To breed distrust and hate, that make the 
soft voice hiss. 

Beside^ there, nightly, with terrific glare. 
Love, jealous grown of so complete a pair, 
Hover’d and buss’d his wings, with fear- 
ful roar, 

Above the linteP of their i^amber door, 

^ And down the passage east a glow upon 
the floor. 

For all this came a min : side by side 
They were enthroned, in the even tide, 
Upon a couch, near to a curtaining 
Whose airy texture, from a golden string. 
^ Floated into the room, and let appear 
Unveil’d the summer heaven, blue and 
clear, 

1 A horliontal piece eptnolng eii opening 


Betwixt two marble shafts:— there thqy 
repos’d, 

Where use had made it sweet, with eyelids 
clos’d, 

Saving a tithe which love still open kept, 
^ That they might sec each other while th^ 
almost slept, 

When from the slope side of a suburb hill, 
Deafening the swallow’s twitter, came a 
thnll 

Of trumpets— Lycius started— the sounds 

fl^, 

But left a thought, a buzzing in bis head. 
For the first time, smce first he harbor’d in 
That purpIe-Iincd palace of sweet sin, 

His spirit pass’d bcvond its golden bourn 
Into the noisy world almost forsworn. 
The lady, ever watchful, penetrant, 

Saw this with pain, so nrpiing a want 
Of something more, more than her empery 
Of joys; and she began to moan and 
si^ 

Because he mus’d beyond her, knowing 
well 

That but a moment’s thought is passion’s 
passing bell 

40 *'Why do yon sigh, fair creaturet” whis- 
per’d he: 

'^Why do you thinkl” relum’d she ten- 
derly: 

''You have deserted me;— where am T 
nowt 

Not in your heart while care weighs on 
your brow • 

No, no, you have dismiss’d me; and I go 
From vour breast houseless : aye, it must 
be so.” 

He answer’d, bendmg to her open eyes, 
Where he was mirror’d small in paradise, 
"My silver planet, both of eve and morn I 
Why will you plead yourself so sad for- 
lorn, 

While I am striving how to fill my heart 
With deeper crimson, and a double smart f 
How to entangle, trammel up, and snaie 
Your soul in mine, and labyrinth you there 
Tike the hid scent in an unbudded roset 
1* Aye, a sweet kiss— you see your mighty 
woes. 

My thoughts ! shall I unveil them f Listen 
then! 

What mortal hath a prize, that other men 
May be confounded and abash ’d withal, 
But lets it sometimes pace abroad males- 
tical, 

And triumph, as in thee I should rejoice 
Amid the hoarse alarm of Corinth’s voice. 
Let my foes dioke, and my friends shout 
afar, 
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While through the thronged streets your Fdgning a sleep; and he to the dull shade 

bndal ear Of deep sleep in a moment was betray’d. 

Wheels round its dassling spokes.”— The 

lady’s cheek It was the eustom then to brmg away 

Trembled , sAie nothmg said| but, pale and The bnde from home at bludiing diut of 
meek, day, 

Arose and knelt before him, wept a ram Veil’d, in a chariot, heralded along 

Of sorrows at his words, at last with By strewn flowers, tordies, and a marriage 

pam song, 

Beseechmg him, the while his hand she With other pageants: but this fair un- 
wrung, known 

To ehange his purpose. He thereat was Had not a fnend So being left alone, 
stung, (Lyeiiis was gone to summon all his kin) 

70 Perverse, with stronger inney to reclaim And knowmg surely she could never win 

Her wild and timid nature to his aim : His foolish heart from its mad pompous- 

Besides, for all his love, in self despite, ness. 

Against his better self, he took delight ^^5 ghe fiet herself, higfa-thoughted, how to 
Luxurious in her sorrows, soft and new. dress 

76 His passion, cruel grown, took on a hue The misery m flt magnificence. 

Fierce and sanguineous as ’twas possible She did so, but ’tis doubtful how and 
In one whose brow had no dark veins to whence 


swell 

Fine was the mitigated fury, like 
Apollo’s presence when in act to strike 
60 The serpent— Ha, the serpent I eertes, she 
Was none. She burnt, she lov’d the tyr- 
anny. 

And, all suMued, consented to the hour 
When to the bndal he should lead bis 
paramour. 

Whispering in midnight silence, said the 
youtti, 

66 ” Sure some sweet name thou hast, though, 
by my truth, 

I have not ask ’d it, ever thinkmg thee 
Not mortal, but of heavenly progeny, 

As still I do. Hast an^ mortal name, 

Fit appellation for this dazzling frame f 
00 Or fnends or kinsfolk on the eitied earth. 
To share our marriage feast and nuptial 
mirth?” 

have no friends,” said Lamia, ”no, not 
one; 

My presence in wide Corinth hardly 
known: 

My parents’ bones are in their dusty urns 
06 Sepulchred, where no kindled incense 
bums. 

Seeing all their luckless race are dead, 
save me. 

And I neglect the holy rite for thee 
Even as yon list invite your many guests; 
But if, as now it seems, your vision rests 
^00 With any pleasure on me, do not bid 
Old Apollonius— from him keep me hid.” 
L^us, perplex’d at words so blind and 
blank. 

Blade close inquiry ; from whose touch she 
Arank, 


Came, and who were her subtle servitors. 
About the halls, and to and from the doors, 

160 There was a noise of wings, till in short 
space'" 

The glowing banquet-room dione with 
wide-arched grace. 

A hauntmg music, sole perhaps and lone 
Snpportress of the faii^ roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm 
might fade. 

166 Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 
Of palm and plantain, met from either 
side, 

High in the midst, in honor of the bride : 
Two palms and then two plantains, and 
so on, ^ 

From either side their stems branch ’d one 
to one 

160 All down the aisled place; and beneath all 
There ran a stream of lamps straight on 
from wall to wall. 

Ho canopied, lay an untasted feast 
Teeming with ^ors. Lamia, regal drest. 
Silently pac’d about, and as she went, 

166 In pale contented sort of discontent. 
Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 
The fretted splendor of each nook and 
niche. 

Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at 
first, 

Came jasper panels; then, anon, there 
burst 

160 Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees. 
And with the larger wove in small intriesp 
eies. 

Approving all, die faded at self-will. 

And shut the chamber up, close, hi^’d 
and still, 
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Complete and ready for the revels rode, 
'Vi^en dreadful guests would eome to sp^ 
her sohtude. 

The day appear’d, and all the aossip 
rout 

0 senseless Lycius! Madman! wherefore 
flout 

The bilent-blessins: fate, warm cloister’d 
hours, 

And show to common eyes these secret 
bowers t 

The herd appi cach’d, each guest, with 
busy brain, 

Arriving at the portal, gaz’d amain, 

And enter’d marveling- for they knew the 
street. 

Remember’d it from childhood all com- 
plete 

Without a gap, yet ne’er before had seen 
That royal porch, that high-built fair 
demesne, 

So in th^ humed all, amaz’d, curious, 
and keen * 

Save one, who look’d thereon with eye 
severe. 

And with calm-planted steps walk’d in 
austere; 

’Twas Apollonius; somethmg too he 
laugh’d, 

As though some knotty problem, that had 
daft" 

His patient thought, had now begun to 
thaw, 

And solve, and melt:— ’twas just as he 
foresaw. 

He met within the murmurous vestibule 
His young disciple ** ’Tis no common 
rule, 

Lycius,” said he, ”for unmvited guest 
To force himself upon you, and infest ^ 
With an unbidden presence the bright 
throng 

Of younger friends, yet must I do thw 
wrong, 

And you forgive me.” Lyeius blush’d, 
and led 

170 The old man through the inner doors 
broad-spread, 

With reconciling wo^s and courteous mien 
Turning into sweet milk the sophist’s 
spleen. 

Of wealthy lustre was the banquet- 
room, 

Fill’d with pervading brillianee and per- 
fume: 

^tbnut aside 


Before each lueid panel f nmmg stbod 
A eenaer fed with myrrh and spioed wood, 
Eaeh by a saored tnpod held aloft 
Whose slender feet wide-swerv’d upon the 
soft 

Wool-woofed carpets: flfty wreaths of 
smoke 

From flfty eensers their light voyage took 
To the high roof, still mimick’d as they 
rose 

Along the mirror’d walls by twm-clouds 
odorous. 

Twelve sphered tables, by silk seats in- 
sphar’d. 

High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 
On libbard’s' paws, upheld the hea ^7 
gold 

Of cups and goblets, and the store thrice 
told 

Of Ceres’ horn, and, in huge vessels, wine 
Come from the gloomy tun with meny 
shine 

Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 
Each shrining m the midst the image of a 
Ood. 

When in an antechamber every guest 
Had felt the cold full sponge to pleasure 
liress’d, 

By minist’nng slaves, upon his hands and 
feet, 

And fragrant oils with ceremony meet 
Pour’d on his hair, they all mov’d to the 
feast 

In white robes, and themselves m order 
plac’d^ 

Around the silken coaches, wondering 
Whence all this mighty cost and blaze of 
wealth could spring 

Soft went the music the soft air along, 

' While fluent Greek a vowel ’d undersong 
Kept up among the guests, discoursing 
low 

At flrst, for scarcely was the wine at flow; 
But when the happy vintage touch’d their 
brains, 

Louder th^ talk, and louder come the 
strains 

* Of powerful instruments:— the gorgeous 
dyes, 

The space, the splendor of the draperies, 
The zoof of awful richness, Bectarous 
cheer, 

Beautiful slaves, and t^amia’s self, apnear. 
Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 
^ And every soul from human trammels 
iniif 
> leopard’s 
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No more so atrange; for merry wme, eweet And pledge him. The bald-head philoao- 
winei pher 

Will make Elygian ahades not too fair, too Had fix’d his eye, without a twmkle or stir 
divme. Full on the alarmed beauty of the bnde, 

Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height , Brow-beating her fair form, and troubling 
Flush’d were their cheeks, and bright eyes her sweet pnde 

double bright * Lycius then press’d her hand, with devout 

Ghurlands of every green, and every scent ^ touch, 

From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees 230 ^ Igy ^pQQ couch: 

branch-rent, ^ ’Twas icy, and the cold ran through his 

In baskets of bright osier ’d gold^ were vems; 

brought Then sudden it grew hot, and all the pains 

High as the handles heap’d, to suit the Of an unnatural heat shot to his heart. 

thought Laima, what means thisT Wherefore 


Of every guest * that each, as he did please, dost thou start f 

220 Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillow ’d 256 Know’st thou that man?” Poor Lamia 
at his ease. answer’d not 


What wreath for Lamia f What for 
Lycius t 

What for the sage, old Apollonius? 

TTpon her aching forehead be there hung 
The leaves of willow^ and of adder’s 
tongue: 

225 And for the youth, quick, let us strip for 
him 

The (hjisus,* that liis watching eyes ma^ 
swim 

Into forgetfulness; and, for the sage, 

Let spear-grass and the spiteful thistle 
wage 

War on his temples Do not all charms fly 
2*0 At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
There was an awful rainbow once in 
heaven * 

We know her woof, her texture; ^e is 
given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 

2*5 Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 
Empty the haunted air, and gnomed 
mine— 

Unweave a rainbow, as it erewhile made 
The tender-person ’d Lamia melt into a 
shade. 

By her glad Lycius sitting, in chief place, 
240 Scarce saw in all the room another face, 
Till, checking his love trance, a cup he took 
Full bnmm’d, and opposite sent forth a 
look 

’Cross the broad table, to beseech a glance 
From his old teacher’s wrinkled counte- 


He gaz’d mto her eyes, and not a jot 
Own’d they the lovelorn piteous appeal: 
More, more he gaz’d* his human senses 
reel: 

Some hungry spell that loveliness absorbs. 
There was no recognition in those orbs 
”Tjamia*” he cned— and no soft-ton ’d 
reply. 

The many heard, and the loud revelry 
Grew hush; the stately music no more 
breathes; 

The myrtle' sicken ’d in a thousand 
wreaths 

By faint degrees, voice, lute, and pleasure 
ceas’d; 

A deadly silence step by step increas’d 
Until it seem ’d a homd presence there, 
And not a man but felt the terror in his 
hair. 

”Lamia!” he shriek’d; and nothing but 
the shriek 

With its sad echo did the silence break 
”Begone, foul dream'” he cned, gazing 
agam 

In the bride’s face, where now no azure 
vein 

Wander’d on fair-spac’d temples; no soft 
bloom 

Misted the cheek ; no passion to illume 
The deep-reoessed vision -—all was blight, 
Lamia, no longer fair, there sat a deadly 
white 

”Shut, dint those juggling eyes, thou 
ruthless man! 

Tom them aside, wretch ! or the righteous 
ban 


nance, 

’ willow orerlsld s^d 

3 1B anticipation of her death. 

A staff entwined with !▼? and snrmonnted by 
a pine cone ; an attribute of Bacchus. 

* Keats thought that Newton had lestrayed all 
the pi^ry of the rainbow hv rednclng it to 
the prismatic colors. 


Of all the Gkids, whose dreadful images 
8*0 Here represent their shadowy presences, 
May pierce them on the sudden with ^e 
thorn 

Of painful blindness ; leaving thee forlorn, 
' The myrtle was sacred to Tenns 




In trembling dotage to the feebleat fright 
Of consoience, for their long-oflended 
mighti 

^ For all t^e impioas prond-heart aophia- 
tnea, 

Unlawful magic, and enticing lies. 
Corinthians! look upon that gray-beard 
wretch! 

Mark how, posseas’di hia laahleaa eyelids 
stretch 

Around his demon eyes ! Corinthians, see ! 

^ My sweet bnde withers at their potency.’' 
^^Fooll” said the sophist in an undei>tone 
Omff with contempt; which a death-mgh- 
ing moan 

From Lycius answer’d, as heart-struck and 
lost, 

He sank supine beside the adimg ghost 

29S <«Fool! Fool!” repeated he, while his eyes 
still 

Relented not, nor mov’d; ”from every ill 
Of life ^ve I preserv’d thee to this day. 
And shall I see thee made a serpent’s 
pr^f” 

Then Lamia breath’d death breath; the 
sophist’s eye, 

390 a sharp spear, went through her 
utterly. 

Keen, cruel, perceanV stinging* she, as 
well 

As her weak hand could any meaning tell. 
Motion’d him to be silent; vainly so, 

He look’d and look’d again a level— No! 

SOS << A serpent *” edioed he; no sooner said, 
Than with a frightful scream she vanished : 
And Lycius’ arms were empty of delight, 
As were his limbs of life, from that same 
night 

On the high coudi he lay!— His friends 
came round*— 

sio Supported hhn— no pulse, or breath they 
found, 

And, in its marriage robe, the heavy body 
wound. 

THE EVE OF BT. AGNES 
isrs 1820 

1 St Agnes’ Eve— Ah, bitter chill it was* 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold , 
The hare limp’d trembling through the 
frosen grass. 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 
Numb were the beadsman’s* Angers, 
while he told 

His rosary,* and while his frosted breath, 

> supported In an ahaShoose and re- 

quired to pray for its founder 
* nnmtiered tne beads on bis rossry 


f 

Like mone inoenae firom a eeiuer old* 

Seem ’d taking flight for heaven, wilhoat 
a death, 

Past the sweet Yirgin’e piotnie, while his 
prayer he eaith. 

8 His prayer he eaith, this patient, holy 
man; 

Then takes his lamp, and liseth from his 
knees, 

And baek retumeth, meagre, barefoot, 
wan, 

Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 

The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem 
to freeze, 

^ Empnson’d m black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb ora- 
t’nes, 

He passetli by ; and his weak spirit fails 

To thmk how they may ache in icy hoods 
and mails. 

S Northward he tumeth through a little 
door. 

And scarce three steps, ere Music’s 
golden tongue 

Flatter’d to tears this aged man and 
poor; 

But no— already had bis deathbell rung * 

The joys of all his life were said and 
sung: 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ 
Eve: 

Another way he went, and soon among 

Rough ashes sat he for bis soul’s le- 
prieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinneis’ 
sake to grieve. 

t That ancient beadsman heard the prel- 
ude soft; 

And so it chanc’d, for many a door was 
wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

' The silver, snarling trumpets ^n to 
chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their 
pnde, 

Were glowing to receive a thousand 
guests: 

The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Star’d, where upon their hea^ the cor- 
nice rests. 

With hair blown back, and wings put • 
cross-wise on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent* reveby, 

With plume, tiara,* and all ririi array, 

*A cKiwnllke head omameut. 
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Numerous as shadows hauntmg fairily 

The bram, new stuff’d, m youth, with • 
triumphs gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish 
away. 

And turn, sole-thonghted, to one lady 
there. 

Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 9 
day, 

On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly 
care, 

As she had heard old dames full many 
times declare. 

8 They told her how, upon St Agnes ’ Eve, 

Voung virgins might lla^e visions of 
delight, 

And soft adonngs from their loves re- 
ceive 

Tpon the honey ’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, su])])ei less to bed they must retire, 

And couch mi pine their beauties, lily 10 
white, 

Nor look liehind, nor sideways, but rc- 
qiiii‘e 

Of lIonAon with upward eves for all that 
they desire 

7 Full of this whim was tlmughtful Made- 

line* 

The music, ycaining like a god in pain. 

She scaicely lieaid her maiden eyes 
divine. 

Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping 
tram’ 

Pass by— she heeded not at all in vain 

Fame many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 11 

And back letir’d, not cool’d by high 
disdain, 

But she saw not * her heart was other- 
where * 

She sigh ’d for Aernes ^ dreams; the sweetest 
of the year 

8 She danc’d along with vague, regardless 

eyes, 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick 
and short : 

The hallow’d hour was near at hand* 
she sighs 

Amid the timbrels,* and the throng’d le- 
sort 

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and 18 
scorn, 

* * Rklrts sweeping along the floor.*’ — ^Keata 

■Small hand drama, or tambourines. 


Hoodwink ’d^ with f aeiy fancy ; all 
amort,* 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs un- 
shorn, 

And all the bliss to be before tomorrow 
mom 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 
She linger’d still. Meantime, across the 
moors. 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart 
on fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, 
and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment m the tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and wondiip all un- 
seen ; 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss— in 
sooth such things have been. 

He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper 
tell* 

All eyes be muflled, or a hundred swords 
Will stoim his heart. Love’s fev’rous 
citadel 

For hill), those chambers held baibarian 
hoides. 

Hyena foemeii, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against hih lineage: not one breast 
affords 

Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and 
in soul 

All, happy chancel the aged creature 
came, 

Shuffling along with ivoiy-headed wand. 
To wheie he stood, hid fiom the torch’s 
flame. 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of meinment and chorus 
bland : 

He startled her; but soon she knew his 
face, 

And grasp’d his fingers in her palsied 
hand, 

Saying, ‘‘Mercy, Porphyro » hie thee 
from this place • 

They are all here tonight, the whole blood- 
thirsty race I 

“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarf- 
ish Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 


1 Minded 


■dead 
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He cursed thee and thine, both house 16 
and land : % 

Then there’s that old Lord Maunee, not 
a whit 

More tame for his ffray hairs— Alas me’ 
flit! 

Flit like a ghost away/’— ‘‘Ah, gossips 
dear, 

We’ie safe enough, here in this arm- 
chair sit. 

And tell me how”— “Gkiod Saints! not 
here, not here , 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will 
be thy biei ” 

13 He follow ’d through a lowly arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty 

plume, 

And as slie muttei’d “Well-a— well-a- 
day»” 

He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, lattic ’d, chill, and silent as a tomb 
“Now tell me wheie is Madeline,” said 
he, 

”0 tell me. Angela, by tlie holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may 
see, 

When they St Agnes’ wool are weavinc 
piously ” 

14 “St Agnes ’ Ah ’ it is St. Agnes’ Eve— 

Yet men will murder upon holy days* 

Thou must hold water in a witch ’s sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the elves and 

fays, 

To \enture so* it Alls me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro! — St Agnes’ 
E\c! 

God’s help’ my lady lair the conjuror 
plays 

This very night, good angels her de- 
cen e ! 

But let me laugh awhile, I ’ve mickle® time 
to gneve.” 

15 Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth 

look. 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddle- 19 
book. 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook 
Rut soon his eyes grew brilliant, when 
she told 

Ills lady ’s purpose ; and he scarce could 
brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchant- 
ments cold. 

And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

> godmother * much ; ample 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown 
rose, 

Fludiing his brow, and m his pamed 
heart 

Made purple not . then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame 
start: 

“A cruel man and impious thou art * 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and 
dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go’— I 
deem 

Thou eanst not surely be the same that 
thou didst seem.” 

“I will not harm her, by all saints 1 
swear,” 

Quoth Porphyro “O may I ne’er And 
grace 

When my weak \oice sliall whisper its 
last prayer, 

If one of her soft rmglcts 1 displace, 
Or look with rufllan passion ui her face 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 
Or 1 will, even in a moment ’s space, 
Awake, with lioind shout, my foemen’s 
eais, 

And beard them, though they be more 
fang’d than wolves and bears ” 

“Ah! why wilt thou aff tight a feeble 
soult 

A poor, weak, pal^-stiicken, church- 
yaid thing, 

Whose passing-bell may eie the mid- 
night toll; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and 
evenmg. 

Were never miss’d ’’—Thus plaining, 
doth she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Poi- 
phyro, 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowmg. 
That Angela gives promise ^le will do 

Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal oi 
woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there 
hide 

Him in a closet, of such pnvai^ 

That he might see her beauty unespied. 
And wm perhaps that night a peerless 
bride. 

While legion ’d faeries pac’d the cover- 
let. 

And p^e enchantment held her sleepy- 
eyed. # 
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Ncnw on such ft night hftV6 lovorb 28 

Since Merlin paid his demon ftll the mon* 
strons debt ^ 

20 ‘*11 shall be as thou wishest,” said the 

dame : 

All cates^ and dainties shall be stored 
there 

Quickly on Ihib feast-night : by the tam- 
bour frame* 

Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to 
spare, 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce 
dare ^ 

On such a catermg trust my dizzy head 

Wait here, my child, with patience; 
kneel in prayer 

The while Ah! thou must needs the 
lady wed, 

Or may 1 never leave my grave among the 
dead/’ 

21 So saying, she hobbled off with busy 

fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly 
pass’d, 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his 
ear 

To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 

From fnght of dim espial. Safe at last, _ 

Through many a dusky gallery, they 
gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, 
and chaste; 

Where Porphyxo took covert, pleas’d 
_amam * 

Mis poor guide harried back with agues in 
her biain. 


22 Her falt’nng hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madehne, St Agnes’ charmed 
maid, 

Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware; 
With silver taper’s light, and pious ca^ 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip 
led 26 

To a safe level mattmg. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that 
bed, 

She comes, she comes again, like ringdove 
fray’d® and fled 


> According to one legend. Merlin, the naglGlaii 
of Armnr'e court, was begdtten by demons 
and was killed by one of hfi own spells. See 
Tennyaon'a UtrUn oad Ffeleii. 

•dellcadee ^ ^ 

* A dmmllke cmbrolderv frame. 

* exceedingly 
iilarmed 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its httle smoke, m pallid moonshine, 
died: 

She clos’d the door, she panted, all akin 
To spintb of the air, and visions wide * 
No uttered hyllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy bide , 
As though a tongueless nightingale 
should swell 

Her throat m vain, and die, heart-stifled, 
m her dell. ^ 

A easement high and triple-arch ’d tbei*e 
was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and baoches of 
knot-grass. 

And diamonded with panes of quaint 
device, 

Innumerable of stams and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask ’d 
wings; 

And in the midst, ’mid thousand 
heraldries, ^ 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazon- 
ings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of 
queens and kings. 

Full on this easement shone the wintry 
moon, 

And threw warm gules^ on Madelme’s 
fair breast, 

As down idle knelt for heaven’s grace 
and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 
prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethjrst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newl}' 
drest, 

Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro 
giew faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thmg, so free from 
mortal taint 

Anon his heart revives: her vespers 
done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she 
frees; 

Unclasps her warmed jewels one one , 

Loosens her fragiant bodice; by degrees 
Her nch attire creeps rustling to her 
kndes: 

Half-hidden, hke a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awhkCf 6nd 
sees 

> red color (a term In beraldir) 
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In lan^, fair St Apes in her bed, 

But dares not look bdiind, or all the charm 
iafled. 

27 Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest. 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she 

lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
press’d 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued 
awa^, 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day; 

Blissfully haven M both from joy and 
pain; 

Clasp’d like a missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray;^ 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from 
lain, 

As though a rose should diut, and be a 
bud again. 

38 Stol ’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro ga^ upon her empty dres*s, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it 
chanced 

To wake into a slumberous tenderness, 
Which when he heard, that minute did 
he bless, 32 

And breath’d himself: then from the 
closet crept. 

Noiseless as fear* in a wide wilderness, 

And over the husli ’d carpet, silent, stept. 
And ’tween the curtain peep’d, where, 
lo’— how fast she slept. 

89 Then by the bed-side, whei'e the faded 
moon 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguish’d, threw 
thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and 
jet.— 

0 for some drow^ Morphean amulet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clanon, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clannet, 33 
Affray his ears, though but in dying 
tone*— 

The hall door shuts again, and all the noise 
is gone. 

30 And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and laven- 
der’d,* 

^■Imt, unopened. Uke a prayer boede, wbicb 
panne would nave no oecafdon tn anclaup 
*Tnat le, a penon in frar. 

*perfumM iHtb larendcr (a European mint) 


While he from forth the closet brou^t 
aheap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd; 

With jellies soother^ than the creamy 
curd. 

And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy* tiansf err’d 

From Fez, and spiced dainties, every 
one. 

From silken Samarcand to oedar’d Leba- 
non. 

These delicates he heap’d with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in baskets bright 

Of wreathed silver* sumptuous they 
stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with peifunie 
light.— 

^^And now, my love, my seraph fan, 
awake ! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine 
eremite •* 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ 
sake. 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul 
doth ache.” 


Tlius whispenng, his waim, uuner\^ed 
arm 

Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her 
dream 

By the dusk curtains:— ’twas a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stieain * 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight 
gleam ; 

Broad golden fnnge upon the carpet 
lies: 

It seem’d he never, never could redeem 

From such a stedfast spell bis lady’s 
eyes; 

So mus’d awhile, eiitoil’d in woofed 
phantasies. 


Awakening up, lie took her hollow lute,— 
Tumultuous,— and, in choids that ten- 
derest 1^, 

He play’d an ancient ditty, long since 
mute, 

Tn Provence call’d, *'La belle dame sans 
mercy:”* 

Smoother (Cf this banquet with that pre 
pared by Eve for Bapbael, Paradiae Loaf, .1, 
[131-40 ) 

= I large merchant vessel. * hermit 

* The beautiful lady without pity : the title of a 
poem by Alain Chartler, a translation of 
which KestH found In a volume of ('hancer. 
See Keats's poem of this title (p A20) 
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Close to her ear touching the melody;— 
Wherewith dieturb’di she utter’d a soft 
moan: 

He ceased— she panted quick— and sud- 
denly 

Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone : 
Upon hiB knees be sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 

34 Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a pamful change, that nigh 

expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and 
deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with 
many a ugh , 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would 
keep, 

Who knelt, with joined bands and pit- 
eous eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so 
dreamingly. 

35 ’*Ah, Porphyro said she, ‘‘but even 

now 

Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine 
car, 

Made tuneable with e\ery sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spintual and 
clear * 

How chang 'd thou art ! how pallid, chill, 
and drear! 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those oomplam- 
ings dear! 

Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest, my love, I know not 
where to go.” 

36 Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing 

star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep 
repose; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odor with the violet,— 
Solution sweet: meantime the frost- 
wind blows 

Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp 
sleet 

Agamst the window-panes; St. Agnes’ 
moon hath set. 

37 ’Tis dark- quick pattereth the flaw- 

blown sleet - 

“This 18 no dream, my bride, my Hade- 
lme»” 


’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and 
beat: 

“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is 
mine! 

Porphyro will leave me here to fade and 
pme.— 

Cruel! what traitor could thee hither 
bring t 

T curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 

Though thou forsakest a deceived 
thmg,- 

A dove forlorn and lost with uck un- 
pmned wing.” 

88 “My Madeline* sweet dreamer! lovely 
bnde! 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and 
vermeil-dyed T 

Ah, silver shnne, here will I take my 
rest 

After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famish’d pilgnm,— sav’d by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy 
nest 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou 
think ’st well 

To trust, fair Madelme, to no rude infidel. 

39 “Hark! ’tis an elfiin-storm from faeiy 
land. 

Of haggard seeming,^ but a boon indeed : 

Arise— arise * the morning is at hand ,— 

The bloated wassaillers will never 
heed:— 

Let us away, my love, with happy 
speed; 

There are no cars to hear, or eyes to 
sec,— 

Drown ’d all in Rhenish* and the sleepy 
mead * 

Awake* arise! my love, and fearless be. 

For o ’er the southern moors I have a home 
for thee.” 


40 She hurried at his words, beset with 
fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all 
around. 

At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears— 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way 
they found.— 

In all the house was heard no human 
sound. 

A chain-droop ’d lamp was flickering 
each door; 


> wild appearance 
■wine from the vine 
inrds of the Rhine 


\ fermented drink 
made of ‘ 
water, etc. 
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The arraSi^ nch with horseman, hawk, 
and hound. 

Flutter’d m the besieging wmd’s up- 
roar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. 

41 They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 

hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they 
ghde, 

Where lay the porter in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side* 

The wakeful blo^ound rose, and 
shook hiB hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one and one, the bolts full easy 
slide — 

The chains he silent on the footworn 
stones,— 

The key turns, and the door upon its 
binges groans. 

42 And they are gone* aye, ages long ago 

These lovers fled away into the storm 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a 

woe, 

And all his wamor-guests, with shade 
and form 

Of witch, and demon, and large cofBn- 
worm, 

Were long be-nightmar’d Angela the 
old 

Died palsy-twitch ’d, with meagre face 
deform, 

The beadsman, after thousand aves* 
told, 

For aye unsought-for slept among hia 
ashes cold 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK 

A nUOlCENT 
1819 1848 

Upon a Sabbath-day it fell ; 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell, 

That call’d the folk to evening prayer; 
The city streets were clean and fair 
B From wholesome drench of April rams , 
And, on the western window panes. 

The chilly snnset faintly told 
Of unmatnr’d green valleyB cold. 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge. 
Of nvers new with spring-tide sedge. 

Of primroses by shelter’d nils, 


> j^i^^bnnf on the walli 


beads of a rosary, which are connM as 
the Aves, or salutations to the VWn Mary, 
are ottered. 


And daisies on the agnish^ hills, 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell* 

The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies. 

Warm from their fire-side orat’ries; 

And moving, with demurest air, 

To even-song, and vesper prayer. 

Each arched porch, and entiy low, 

Was fill’d with patient folk and slow. 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet. 
While play’d the organ loud and sweet. 

The bells had ceas’d, the prayers begun, 
And Bertha had not yet half done 
A cunous volume, patch’d and tom, 

That all day long, from earliest mom, 
Had taken captive her two eyes, 

Among its golden broidench. 

Perplex’d her with a thousand things,— 

^ The stars of Heaven, and angels’ wings, 
Martyrs m a fiery blaze. 

Azure saints m silver rays, 

Moses’ breastplate,^ and the se\en 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven,* 

The winged Lion of Saint Mark,^ 

And the Covenantal Ark,® 

With its roanv mystenes, 

Cherubim and golden mice.® 

Bertha was a maiden fan , 

Dwelbng in th’ old Minster-square; 

From her fireside she could see, 

Sidelong, its nch antiquit>, 

Far as the Bishop’s gardeii-iiall , 

Where sycamores and elm-tiees tall, 
Full-leav’d, the forest had outstnpt, 

By rfb sharp north-wind ever nipt, 

So shelter’d by the mighty pile. 

Bertha arose, and lead awhile, 

With forehead ’gainst the window-pan& 
Again she tried, and then again. 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 
Upon the legend of St Mark. 

Fn>m plaited lawn-fnll, fine and thin. 

She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

^ With aching neck and swimming eyes, 
And daz’d with saintly imag’ries. 

All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still foot-fall 
Of one returning homewards late, 

Past the echoing minster-gate 
The elamoTous daws, that all the day 
Above tree-tops and towers play, 

»chUly 

• See keodfie, 28 ;16 ; 39 8 ^ 

• See Bevelation, 1 12 

winged lion was the emblem of St Mark, 
the evangelist • 

»8ee JSeodiM. 25 10-22 37 1-9 
•See 1 AosMiet e *1-11. 
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Pair bpr pair bad gone to rest. 
Each in its ancient belfry-neet, 
•® Where asleep they fall betimes, 
To mnsie of the drowsy chimes 


All was silent, all was gloom, 

Abroad and in the homely room : 

Down she sat, poor cheat^ soul * 

And struck a lamp from the dismal 
coal; 

Lean’d forward, with bright drooping hair 
And slant book, full against the glare. 

Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 

Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair, 

The parrot’s cage, and panel square; 

And the warm angled winter-screen. 

On which were many monsters seen, 
Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice, 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender av’davat,^ 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untir’d she read, her shadow still 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 
The room with wildest forms and shades. 
As though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had come to mock behind her back, 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black 
Untir’d she read the legend page. 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age. 

On land, on sea, in pagan chains. 
Rejoicing for his many pains. 

Sometimes the learned eremite,^ 

With golden star, or dagger bright, 

^ Referr’d to pious poesies 

Written in smallest crow-quill size 
Beneath the text; and tlius the rhyme 
Was parcell’d out from time to time* 

^^Als* wntith he of swevenis,* 

Men ban” befome they wake in bliss, 
Whanne that hir^ friendes thinke hem 
bound 

In crimped* shroude farre under grounde . 
And how a litling child mote^ be 
A samt er^ its nativitie,*^ 

Gif^* that the modre^^ (God her blesse!) 
Kepen in solitannesse, 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 

Of Qoddes love, and Sathan’s force, 

He writith ; and thinges many mo * 

Of swiche** thinges I may not show 
Hot I must tellen verilie 
BomdeP^ of Saints Cicilie, 


> A smsll IndlsD tonf- 
blrd. 

•hermit 

•also 

^Creame 

•have 

•thdr 

•plaited: folded 


■might 
•before 
»btrth 
« If 

••mother 
••aach 
^ Bometblng 


And diieflie what he auctorethe* 

Of Saintb Markis life and dethe:” 

11® At length her constant eyelids come 
Upon &e fervent martyrdom; 

Then lastly to his holy shrine. 

Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 
At Venice,— 

• « • 0 • • 


HYPKBION 

A FBAOICZNT 
iSiS'id 1820 

Book I 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of 
mom, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one 
star, 

Sat gray-hair ’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
® Still as the silence round about his laii , 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was 
there. 

Not BO much life ns on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d 
grass. 

But wheio the dead leaf fell, there did it 
rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened 
more 

By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade; the Naiad ’mid her 
re^R 

Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot- 
marks went, 

No farther than to where his feet had 
stray’d. 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden 
ground 

Hih old right hand lay nerveless, listless, 
dead, 

Unhceptred, and his realmless eyes were 
closed; 

2® While his bow’d head seem’d list’ning to 
the Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 

If seem’d no force could wake him from 
his place; 

But theie came one,^ who with a kindred 
hand 


• writes 

•Then, Hyperion's sister and wife, and one of 
the female Titans 
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Touch’d hie wide slionlden, after bending 
low 

^ With reverence though to one who knew 
it not. 

She was a Goddess of the infant world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would 
have ta’en 

Achilles by the hair and bent his neck; 
so Or with a finger stay’d Izion’s wheel. 
Her face was large as that of Memphian 
sphinx, 

Pedestal’d haply in a palace court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their 
lore 

But oh! bow unlike marble was that face: 
so How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard,^ 
As if calamily had hut begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
^ Had spent their malice, and the sullen 
rear 

Was with%itB stored thunder labormg up 
One hand she press’d upon that a^ing 
spot 

Where beats the human heart, as if just 
there. 

Though an immortal, ^e felt cruel pain: 
^ The other upon Saturn’s bended ne^ 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she 
s])ake 

In solemn tenor and deep oi|pn tone: 
Some mourning words, which in our feeble 
tongue 

M Would come in these like accents; O how 
frail 

To that laige utterance of the early Gods! 
'^Saturn, look up!— though wherefore, 
poor old Kingf 

I have no comfort for thee, no not one: 

I cannot say, * 0 wherefore sleepcst thout’ 
^ For heaven is parted from thee, and the 
earth 

Knows thee not, ^us aifiicted, for a God; 
And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 
Has from thy sceptre pass’d; and all the 
air 

Is emptied of thine hoaiy majesty. 

^ Thy thunder, eonscions of the new com- 
mand, 

Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house; 
And thy sharp lightning in un practis’d 
hands 

Scorches and bums our once serene do- 
main. 

0 aehmg time! 0 moments big as years! 

1 look : aspect 


^ All as ye pass swell out the monstrous 
truth, 

And press it so upon our weary griefs 
That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 
Saturn, sleep on:— 0 thoughtless, why 
did I 

Thus violate thv slumbrous solitude f 
Why diould I o^ thy melancholy eyest 
Saturn, sleep on I while at thy feet I 
weep.’’ 

Ak when, upon a tranced summer-night. 
Those green-rob’d senators of mighty 
woods, 

Tall oaks, hranch-channed by the earnest 
stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a 
stir, 

Save from one gradual sohtaiy gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies 
oft. 

As if the ebbing air had but one wa\e; 

So came these words and went; the while 
in tears 

She touch’d her fair large forehead to the 
ground. 

Just where her fallmg hair might be out- 
spread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet 
One moon, with alteration slow, had shed 
^ Her silver seasons four upon the night, 
And still these two were postured motion- 
less, 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 
The frozen God still conchant on the 
earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet : 
Until at length old Saturn lifted up 
His faded eyes, and saw his kmgdom 
gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 
And that fair kneeling Goddess; and then 
^ spake, 

As with a palsied tongue, and while his 
beard 

Shook horrid with such aspen-malady: 

9B <<o tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 
Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face ; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it , 
Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 
Is Saturn’s; tell me, if thou hear’st the 
voice 

100 Of Saturn; tell me, if this wrinkling 
brow, 

Naked and bare of its great diadem, 
Peers like the front of Saturn. *^0 
had power 

To make me desolate t whence came the 
strength f 
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How was it nurtur’d to such bursting 
forth, 

1®® While Fate seem’d strangled in my nerv- 
ous grasp t 

Bui it 18 BO, and I am smother’d up, 
And buried from all godlike exercise 
Of influeuce benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitioiiH to tlie winds and seas, 

110 Of peaceful sway abo^e man’s harvesting, 
And all tlioso acts which Deity supreme 
Doth ease its heart of love in.— 1 am gone 
Away from niy own Imsom : I have leh 
My stiong identity, my leal self, 

^1® Somewhei'e between the throne, and ivhere 
I sit 

Here on this spot of caitli Search, Thea, 
search I 

Open thine eyes eteine, and spheie them 
round 

Upon all space : space starr’d, and lorn of 
light; 

Space region ’d with life-air; and bairen 
void; 

*-0 Spaces of fiic, and all the yawn of hell.— 
Seaich, Thea, search t and tell me, if thou 
seest 

A ceitain shape oi shadow, making way 
With wings OI chaiiot ileice to repossess 
A heaven he hist erewhile* it must— it 
must 

^25 Be of 1 ipe progi css— Satin ii must be King 
Yes, there must be a golden victoiy, 

^heic must be Gods thrown down, and 
t mm pets blown 

Of triumph calm, and h>mns of festival 
Upon the gold clouds metro])olitan, , 

130 Voices of soft pi’oclaiin, and silver stii 
Of stnngs in hollow sliells; and there shall 
be 

Beautiful things made new, for the sur- 
prise 

Of the sky-children ; I will give command 
Thea! Thea^ Thea* where is Satumf” 

^® This passion lifted him upon his feet. 
And made his hands to struggle in the 
an, 

Ills Dxuid locks to shake and ooze with 
sweat, 

His eyes to fe\er out, his voice to cease 
He stood, and heard not Thea’s sobbing 
deep: 

1^® A little time, and then again he snatch’d 
Utterance thns — *’But cannot I create f 
Cannot I formt Cannot I fashion forth 
Another world, another universe. 

To overbear and crumble this to naught f 

’♦® 'Wniere is another chaosf Where?”— 
That word 


Found way unto Olympus, and made 
quake 

The rebel tbree.^— Thea was startled up. 
And in her bearmg was' a sort ot hope, 
As thus she quick-voic’d spake, yet full 
of awe. 

”This cheers our fallen house come to 
our friends, 

0 Saturn f come away, and give them 

heart; 

1 know the covert, for thence came I 

hither.” 

Thus brief ; then with beseeching eyes she 
went 

AVith backward footing through the shade 
a space * 

He follow’d, and she turn’d to lead the 
way 

Tlirough aged boughs, that \ielded like 
the mist 

Winch eagles cleaAe upmountmg flora 
their nest 

Meanwhile in other realms big tears 
were shed, 

More sorrow like to this, and «uch like 
woe, 

Too huge for moital tongue or pen of 
scribe 

The Titans fierce, self-hid, oi prison- 
bound, 

Groan’d for the old allegiance once nioie. 
And listen’d in shaip pain foi Saturn’s 
voice 

But one of the whole mammoth-brood still 
kept 

Hib sov’reignty, and lule, and majesty,— 
Blazmg Hypenon on his orbed fire 
Still sat, still snuff’d the incense, teeming 
up 

From man to the sun ’s God , yet insecuie 
For as among us mortals omens dreai 
Fright and perplex, so also shuddeied he— 
Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s- hated 
screech, 

Or the familiar visiting of one 
Upon the first toll of his passing-bell. 

Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp , 
But hoTTois, portion’d to a giant neive. 
Oft made Hyperion ache His palace 
bright 

Bastion ’d witli pviamids of glowing gold, 
And touch’d with shade of bronzed obe- 
lisks. 

Glar’d a blood-red througii all its thou- 
sand eourts, 

» Jupiter. Pluto, and Neptune, who had rebelled 
Hgalnat their fiithei Raturn (t’ronus) 

■ OWl’h 
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Arches, and domes, and iieiy galleries; 
And all its curtains of Aurorian^ clouds 
Flush’d angerly* while sometimes eagle’s 
wings, 

Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 
Darken’d the place, and neighing steeds 
were heard, 

Not heard before by Gods or wondeniig 
men 

Also, when he would taste the spicy 
wieaths 

Of incense, breath’d aloft from sacred 
hillb, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 
Savor of poisonous brass and metal sick 
And BO, when harbor’d m the sleepy west. 
After the full completion of fair day,— 
For rest divine upon exalted couch 
And slumber m the arms of melody, 

He pac’d away the pleasant hours of case 
196 With stride colossal, on from hall to hall ; 
While far within each aisle and deep re- 
cess, 

His winged minions in close clusters stood, 
Amaz’d and full of fear, like anxious men 
Who on wide plains gather m panting 
troops, 

200 When earthquakes jar their battlements 
and towers 

E^ell now, while Saturn, rous’d from icy 
tiaiice, 

Went step for step with Tliea through the 
woods, 

ITypenon, leaving twilight in the rear, 
Came slope upon the threshold of the west , 
205 Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew 
ojie 

In smoothest silence, sa\e what solemn 
tubes, 

Blown by the serious Zephyrs, ga>e of 
sweet 

And wandenng sounds, slow-breathed 
melodies; 

And like a rose in vermeil tmt and shape, 
In fiagrancp soft, and coolness to the 
eye. 

That inlet to severe roagniflcence 
Stood full blown, for the God to enter in. 

He enter’d, but he enter’d full of 
wrath , 

Ills flammg robes stream’d out beyond 
hm heels, 

And gave a loar, as if of earthly fire, 
That sear’d away the meek ethereal Honrs 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On 
he flared, 

1 pcrtalnlna to Anmra, goddm of the dawn 


From stately nave to uaxe, from vault to 
vault, 

Through bowers of fragrant and en- 
wreathed light, 

And diamond-pav^ lustrous long arcades. 
Until he reach ’d the great main cupola , 
There standing fierce beneath, he stamp’d 
his foot, 

And from the basement deep to the high 
toweis 

^ tJarr’d his own golden legion, and beioic 
223 The quavenng thunder thereuiMui had 
ceas’d. 

His voice leapt out, de^])itc of godlike 
curb, 

To this result: ^^0 dieauis of dnv and 
night I 

O monstnms forms ! O efllgies of pain ' 

0 spectres buE^ in a cold, c<ild gloom * 

280 o lank-eai ’d Phantoms of black-u ceded 

pools! 

Why do I know ye^ why lia\e I ‘NiH?n yet 
why 

Ts my eternal essence thus clistraiiglit 
To see and to behold these hoi lois new t 
Saturn is fallen, am 1 too to i'allf 
285 Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 

This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 
This calm luxnnance of blissful light, 
These ciystalline pa\ilions, and puie fanes, 
Of all my lucent empire t It is left 
2*5 Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine 
The blaze, the splendor, and the symmetiy , 

1 cannot see— but darkness, death and 

darkness. 

JQven here, into my centie of repose. 

The shady visions come to domiiieci, 

2*® Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp — 
Fall!— No, by Tellus and her biiny robe^* 
Over the fiery frontier of my realms 
I will advance’ a tcnible right ami 
Shall scare that infant thunderei, rebel 
Jove, 

258 And bid old Saturn take his throne 
again 

He spake, and ceas’d, the while a heavier 
thieat 

Held struggle with his throat but came not 
forth, 

For as m theati'cs of crowded men 
Hubbub increases more they call out 
'’Husht” 

So at Hyperion ’s words the Phantoms pale 
Bestirr’d themselves, thnee homble and 
cold; 

And from the mirror’d level where he stood 
A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 

At this, throu£^ all his bulk an agony 
Mlftap 
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^ Crept gradual^ from the feet mito the 
crown, 

like a lithe serpent vast and moseular 

Making slow way, with head and neck 
convuls’d 

From over-strained might Releas’d, he 
fled 

To the eastern gates, and full six dewy 
hours 

266 Before the dawn in season due should 
blush, 

He breath ’d herce breath agamst the sleepy 
portals, 

Clear’d them of heavy vapors, burst them 
wide 

Suddenly on the ocean’s chilly streams. 

The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 
270 Each day from east to west the heavens 
through, 

Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds; 

Not therefoie \eiled quite, blmdfold, and 
hid, 

But ever and anon the glancing spheres. 

( Nicies, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, ^ 
275 Glow’d through, and wrought upon the 
muffling daik 

Sweet-shaped lightningH from the nadir* 
dee]i 

Up to the senith,— hieroglyphics old 

Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers 

Then living on the earth, with laboring 
thought 

280 Won from the gaze of many centuries : 

Now lost, save what we And on remnants 
huge 

Of stone, or niaible swart, their import 
gone. 

Their wisdom long since fled —Two wings 
this orb 


205 Stay’d in their birth, even as here ’tis told 
Those silver wmgs expanded sisterly, 

Eager to sail their orb; the porches wide 
Open’d upon the dusk demesnes of night. 
And the bnght Titan, frenzied with new 
woes, 

300 Unus’d to bend, by hard compulsion bent 
His spirit to the sorrow of the time ; 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds. 
Upon the boundaries of day and night. 

He stretch’d himself in gnef and radiance 
faint. 

806 There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 
Look’d down on him with pity, and the 
voice 

Of CcbIus, from the universal space, 

Thus whisper’d low and solemn in his ear 
^^0 brightest of my children dear, earth- 
l^m 

210 And sky-engendered. Son of Mysteries 
All unrevealed even to the powers 
Which met at thy creating, at whose joys 
And palpitations sw*eet, and pleasuies soft, 
1, CgoIus, wonder, how they came and 
whenc^e , 

^^2 And at the fruits thereof what shapes they 
be, 

Distinct, and visible; symbols divine, 
Manifestatioiih of that beauteous hie 
Diffus’d unseen throughout eternal space 
Of these new-fomi’d ait thou, oh brightest 
child I 

220 Of these, thy brethren and the Goddesses! 
There is sad feud among ye, and rebellion 
Of son against his sire I saw him fall, 

I saw my first-born* tumbled fiom his 
throne’ 

To me his anus were spread, to me his voice 
225 Found wav from forth the thundeis round 


Possess’d foi gloiy, two fair argent® wings, 
J86 Ever exalted at the God’s approach 

And now, fioni foith the gloom their 
plumes immense 

Hose, one by one, till all ontspieaded were , 
While still the dazzling globe maintain’d 
eclipse, 

Awaiting for llypei ion’s command. 

2'’0 Fain would he have commanded, fain took 
throne 

And bid the day begin, if but for change 
lie might not:— No, though a pnmeval 
Ood: 

The sacred seasons might not be disturb’d 
Therefore the ox>erations of the dawn 


> One of the two great 
clrcleR which mir- 
ronnd the celestial 
sphere at right 
angles to each 
other 


■lowest point of the 
celestial sphere, di- 
rectly opposite the 
senlth 

■ silver , shining 


his head 1 

Pale wox* I, and in vapors hid my face 
Art thou, too, neai such doomf vague fear 
there is : 

For I have seen my sons most unlike Gods 
Divine ye weie created, and divine 
220 In sad demeanor, solemn, nndisturb’d. 
Unruffled, like high Gods, ye liv’d and 
ruled: 

Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath ; 
Actions of rage and passion , cv en as 
1 see them, on the mortal world beneath, 
235 In men who die.— This is the gnef, 0 Son ! 
Sad sign of min, sudden dismay, and fall I 
Yet do thou strive; as thou art capable. 

As thou cqnst move about, an evident Gbd ; 
And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
*56 Ethereal presence:— I am hut a voice; 

My life is but the life of wmds and tides, 
s Ratnra. ■ waxed ; grew 
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No more than winds and tides ean I 
avail:— 

But thou canst.— Be thou therefore in the 
van 

Of circumstance; yea, seiae the arrow’s 
hath 

Before the tense stnng murmur. —To the 
earth! 

For there thou wilt find Saturn, and his 
woes. 

Meantime 1 will keep watch on thy bright 
sun, 

And of tliy seasons be a careful nurse. 

Ere half this region-whisper had come 
down, 

360 llvperion arose, and on the stars 

Lifted his curved lids, and kept them wide 
Until it ceas ’d ; and still he kept them wide : 
And still they were the same bright, patient 
stars. 

Then with a slow incline of his broad 
breast, 

3^5 Ijike to a diver in the pearly seas. 
Forward he stoop’d over the airy diore, 
And plung’d all noiseless into the deep 
night. 

Book II 

Just at the self-same beat of Time’s wide 
wings 

Hypenon slid into the rustled air, 

And Saturn gain’d with Thea that sad 
place 

Where Uybele and the bruis’d Titans 
mourn ’d. 

B Tt was a den where no insultmg light 
Could glimmer on tlieir tears; where their 
own gioans 

They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 
Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents 
hoarse, 

Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 
Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that 
seem’d 

Ever as if just rising from a sleep. 
Forehead to forehead with their monstrous 
horns; 

And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 

IB Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat 
upon, 

Conches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubbom’d with iron. All were not as- 
sembled: 

Some chain’d in torture, and some wander- 
ing. 

CcBUs, and Gyges, and Briarefis, 

Typhon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 


With many more, the biawniest in assaultf 
Were pent in regions of labonoub bi'eath; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 
Theur clendied teeth still clench’d, and all 
their limbs 

26 Lock’d up like veins of metal, orampt and 
screw’d; 

Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heavmg in pam, and horribly convuls’d 
With sanguine, feverous, boiling gurgc' 
of pulse. 

Mnemosyne was straymg in the world ; 
Far fiom her moon had Phmbe wandered , 
And many else were free to roam abroad, 
But for the mam, here found they coveit 
diear. 

Scarce images of life, one heie, one tlieie, 
Lay Aast and edgeways; like a dismal 
cirque 

3B Of Diuid btones, upon a forlorn moor. 
When the chill ram begms at riiut of e^e, 
In dull No^ ember, and then chancel vault, 
The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout 
night 

Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbor 
gave 

Or woi^, or look, or action of despaii 
Creub was one; his ponderous iron mace 
Lay by him, and a shatter’d nb of rock 
Told of hib rage, ere he thus sank and 
pined. 

lapetus another; in his grasp, 

A serpent’s plashy* neck, its barbed 
tongue 

Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its un- 
curl’d length 

Dead, and because the creature could not 
spit^ 

Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove 
Next Cottus: prone he lay, chin upper- 
most, 

BO ^ though in pain; for still upon the flint 
He ground se^ore his skull, with open 
mouth 

And ^es at homd woikmg Nearest him 
Asia, bom of most enomious Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

BB Though feminine, than any of her sons 
More thought than woe was in her dusky 
face, 

For she waa prophesying of her gloiy ; 
And in her wide imagination stocri 
.Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fane^ 

00 By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans,* 

So leant riie^not so fair, upon a tude 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 
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Above her, on a crag’s oneasy shelve, 

^ Upon his elbow rais’d, all prostrate else, 
Shadow ’d,EneeIadiis; on^ tame and mild 
As grazmg ox nnworried in the meads; 
Now tiger-passion ’d, lion-thoughted, 
wroth, 

He meditated, plotted, and even now 
Was hurling mountains in that second 
war,^ 

Not long delay’d, that scar’d the younger 
Gods 

To hide themselves in forms of beast and 
bird. 

Not far hence Atlas; and beside him prone 
Phorcus, the sire of Gorgons. Neighbor’d 
close 

"5 Oeeanns, and Tethys, in whose lap 
Sobb’d Clymene among her tangled hair. 

In midht of all lay Themis, at the feet 
Of Ops the queen all clouded round from 
sight; 

No shape distinguishable, more than when 
Thick night confounds the pine-tops with 
the clouds; 

And many else whose names may not be 
told. 

For when the Muse’s wings are air-ward 
spread, 

Who shall delay her flight T And she must 
chants 

Of Saturn, and his guide, who now had 
clmib ’d 

With damp and slippery footing from a 
depth 

More homd stilL Above a sombre cliff 
Their heads appear’d, and up their stature 
grew 

Till on the level height their steps found 
ease: 

Then Thea spread abroad her trembling 
arms 

Upon the precincts of this nest of pain. 
And sidelong fix’d her eye on Satuxn’s 
face; 

There saw she direst strife; the supreme 
God 

At war with all the frailty of grief. 

Of rage, or fear, anxiety, revenge, 

M Remorse, spleen, hope, but most of all 
despair. 

Against these plagues he strove in vain; 
for Fate 


As with us mortal men, the laden h/ucri 
Is persecuted more, epd fever’d more. 
When it is nighing to the mournful house 
Where other hearts are sick of the same 
bruise; 

So Saturn, as he walk’d into the midst. 
Felt faint, and would have sunk among 
the rest, 

But that he met Enceladus’s eye. 

Whose mightmess, and awe of him, at once 
Came like an inspiration ; and he diouted, 
'^Titans, behold vour God I” at which 
some groan’d; 

Some started on their feet; some also 
shouted; 

Some wept, some wail’d,— all bow’d with 
reverence ; 

And Ops, uplifting her black folded veil, 
Show’d her pale cheeks, and all her fore- 
head wan. 

Her eyebrows thin and jet, and hollow 
eyes. 

There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 
When Winter lihs his voice; there is a 
noise 

Among immortals when a God gives sign, 
With hushing finger, how he means to load 
His tongue with the full weight of utter- 
less thought, 

With thunder, and with music, and with 
pomp: 

Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown 
pmes; 

Wliich, when it ceases in this mountain ’d 
world, 

No oilier sound succeeds ; but ceasing here, 
Among these fallen, Satnni ’s voice there- 
from 

Grew up like organ, that begins anew 
Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt 
short. 

Leave the dinn’d air vibrating silverly. 
Thus grew it up— *'Not in my own sad 
breast, 

Which is its own great judge and searcher 
out. 

Can I find reason why ye should be thus : 
Not in the legends of the first of days, 
Studied from that old 8pint-lea\ed book 
Which starry Uranus with finger bright 
Sav’d from the hIiotcs of dtirknps<, when 
tlie waves 


Had pour’d a mortal oil upon his head, 

A disanointing poison : so that Thea, 
Affrighted, kept her still, and let him pass 
100 Ymt onwards in, among the fallen tribe. 

>The war of tbe Glanta against the Olympian 140 
gods. The Giants clothed themselves In the 
sklnn of beasts and birds. 


Low-ebb ’d still hid it up in shallow 
gloom 

And the which book know I ever kept 
Fbr my firm-baaed footstool.— Ah, infirm ! 
Not there, nor in sign, eymbol, or portent 
Of element, earth, water, air, and fire,— 
At war, at peace, or inteivquarreliDg 
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One against one, or two, or three, or all 
£)aeh several one against the other three. 

As fire with air loud waning when rain- 
fioods 

146 Drown both, and press them both against 
earth’s face, 

Where, finding sulphur, a quadruple wrath 
Unhinges the poor world;— not in that 
stnfe. 

Wherefrom I take strange lore, and read 
it deep. 

Can 1 find reason why ye should be thus . 
No, nowl\ere can unriddle, though I search. 
And pour on Nature’s universal scroll 
Even to swooning, why ye, Divmities, 

The first-bom of all ^ap’d and palpable 
Gods, 

Should cower beneath what, in comparison, 
155 jg untremendous might. Yet ye are here, 
O’erwhelm’d, and spum’d, and batter’d, 
ye are here ! 

0 Titans, shall I say, ^ Arise 1’— Ye groan 
Shall I say ^Crouch!’— Ye groan. What 
can I thent 

O Hea^ en wide » 0 unseen parent dear * 

ICO What can I! Tell me, all ye brethren Gods, 
How we can war, how engine^ our great 
wrath ! 

O speak your counsel now, for Saturn ’h ear 
Is all a-hunger’d. Thou, Oceanus, 
Ponderest high and deep; and in thy face 
I*'*"* T see, astonicd, that severe content 

Whi^ comes of thought and musing: g^ve 
118 help*” 

So ended Saturn, and the God of the 
Sea, 

Sophist and sage, from no Athenian grove. 
But cogitation m his watery shades, 

*"0 Arose, with locks not oo^, and began, ^ 

In murmurs, which his first-endeavoring 
tongue 

Caught infant-like from the far-foamed 
sands. 

ye, whom wrath consumes! who, 
passion-stung. 

Writhe at defeat, and nurse your agonies! 
Shut up your senses, stifie up your ears, 
My voice is not a bellows unto ire. 

Yet listen, ye who will, whilst 1 bring proof 
How ye, perforce, must be content to stoop : 
And in the proof much comfort will I give, 
ISO xf ye ^11 take that comfort in its tmtli. 
We fall 1y course of Nature’s law, not 
force 

Of thunder, or of Jove. Great Saturn, 
thou 

Hast sifted well the atom-universe ; 

' plan , pzecatc 


But for this reason, that thou art the King, 
185 only blmd from sheer supremacy. 

One avenue was shaded from thine gyM, 
Through which 1 wandered to eternal tmth. , 
And &st, as thou wast not the first of 
powers. 

So art thou not the last ; it cannot be : 

180 xhou are not the beginnmg nor the end 
From chaos and parental darkness came 
Light, the first f mits of that intestme broil. 
That sullen ferment, which for wondrous 
ends 

Was ripening in itself. The npe hour 
came. 

And with it light, and lig^t, engendering 
Upon its own producer, forthwith touch ’d 
The whole enormous matter into life. 

Upon that very hour, our parentage. 

The Heavens and the Earth, were mani- 
fest: 

200 Then thou first-born, and we the giant-race, 
Found ourselves mlmg new and beauteous 
realms. 

Now comes the pain of tmth, to whom ’tis 
pain; 

0 folly ! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

-O’* That 18 the top of soveieignty. Mark well ! 
As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 
Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though 
once chiets ; 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and 
Earth 

In form and sha]>e compact and beautiful, 
-10 In will, in action free, companionship. 

And thousand other signs of purer life ; 

So on our heels a fre^ perfection treads, 
A power more strong in ^auty, bom of us 
^ And fated to excel us, as we pass 
•110 In glory that old Darkness nor are we 
Thereby more conquer’d, than by us the 
mle 

Of shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 
Quarrel with the proud forests it hath fed, 
imd feedeth still, more comely than itself f 
Can it deny the chief dom of green groves Y 
Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 
Because it oooeth, and hath snowy wings 
To wander wherewithal and find its jovsf 
We are such forest-trees, and our fair 
boughs 

Have bred forth, not pale solitaxw doves, 
But eagles golden-feather ’d, who do towei 
Above us in their beauty, and must reign 
In nght thereof ; for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in 
millet 

> See Keats's Ode os a Oreckm Um, 40-50 (p. 
828) ; also bis letter to Bailey (p 862a, 1.) 
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Yea, by that laW| another race may dnve 
Oar conquerors to monm as we do now 
Have ye bdield the young God of the 


280 


285 


276 


My disposBeasort Have ye Been his facet 
Have ye beheld his chariot, foam’d along 
2S6 By noUe winged creatures he hath madef 
I saw him on the calmed waters scud, 

With such a glow of beauty in his eyes, 
That it enforc’d me to bid sad farewell 
To all my empire: farewell sad I took, 
And hither came, to see how dolorous fate 
Had wrought upon ye; and how I might 
best 

Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Receive the truth, and let it be your balm. ” 

Whether through poz’d® conviction, or 
disdain, 

246 ^]}ey guarded silence, when Oceanus 
Left murmunng, what deepebt thought can 
tellf 

But so it was, none answer’d fur a space. 
Save one whom none regarded, Clvmene. 
And yet she answer’d not, only com- 

260 With hectic lips, and eyes up-looking mild, 
Thus woidmg timidly among the fieice 
^^0 Father, I am here the simplest voice. 
And all my knowledge is that joy ib gone, 
And this tiling woe crept in among our 
hearts, 

266 There to remain forever, as I fear : 

I would not bode of evil, if I thought 
So weak a creature could turn off the help 
Which by just right should come of mighty 
Gods, 

Yet let me tell my sorrow, let me tell 
260 Of what I heal d, and how it made me weep, 
And know that we had parted from all 
hope. 

I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
Whei'e a sweet clime was breathed from a 
land 

Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and 
flowers 

266 Pull of calm joy it was, as T of gnef ; 

Too full of joy, and soft delicious warmth ; 
So that I felt a movement in my heart 
To chide, and to reproach that solitude 
With songs of misery, musie of our woes, 
270 And sat me down, and took a mouthed 
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shell* 

And murmur’d into it, and made melody— 
0 melody no more I for while I sang, 

And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 

^Neptnae. ^ •hasten -.overome 
• lyre (The tint lyre is said to have been made 
from a tortotse shell ) 
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The dull shell ’s echo, from a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the sea, 

There came enchantment with the ^lifting 
wind, 

That did both brown and keep alive my 
ears. 

I threw my shell away upon the sand, 

And a wave fill’d it, as my sense was fill’d 
With that new blissful golden melody. 

A living death was m each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous burned notes, 
That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 
Like pearl beads dropping sadden from 
their string: 

And then another, then another stram, 
Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 
With music wing’d instead of silent 
plumes, 

To ho\*er round my head, and make me sick 
Of joy and gnef at once. Onef overcame, 
And I was stopping up my frantic ears, 
When, past all hindrance of my trembling 
hands, 

A voice came sweeter, sweeter tlian all tune, 
And still it cued, 'Apollo ! young Apollo! 
Themommg-bnght Apollo I young Apollo ! ’ 
1 fled, it follow’d me, and cried 'Apollo!’ 
0 Father, and 0 Brethren, had ye ^It 
Those pains of mine; 0 Saturn, badst 
thou felt, 

Ye would not call this too-mdulged tongue 
P’resumptuous, m thus venturing to be 
heard.” 


So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous 
brook 

That, lingermg along a pebbled coast. 
Doth fear to meet the sea: but sea it met, 
And shudder’d; for the overwhelming 
voice 

Of huge Enceladus swallow’d it m wrath . 
The ponderous syllables, bke sullen waves 
In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks, 
Came booming thus, while still upon hi« 
arm 

He lean’d; not rising, from ’supreme con- 
tempt. 

•'Or shall we listen to the over- wise. 

Or to the over-foolish, giant Gods 7 
Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
Thai rebel Jove ’s whole armory were spent, 
Not world on world upon thm shoulders 
piled. 

Could agonize me more than baby-words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible 
Speak! roar! shout! yell! ye sleepy Titans 
all 

Do ye forget the blows, the buffets vilet 
Are ye not smitten by a youngling armf 
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Dost thon foigeti sham Mmiareh of the 
Waves, 

Thy sealding in the ssast Whatl have I 
rous’d 

Your spleens with so few simple words as 
theset 

Ojoyl for now I see ye are not lost: 
Oooy! for now 1 see a thousand eyes 
Wide-glaring for revenge!”— As this be 
said, 

He lifted up his stature vast, and stood, 
Still without intermission speakmg thus : 
”Now ye are flames. I’ll tell you how to 
bum, 

And purge the ether^ of our enemies, 
How to feed fleree the crooked stmgk of 
fire, 

And singe away the swollen clouds of Jove, 
Stifling that puny essence m its tent 
0 let him feel the evil he hath done; 

For though I scorn Oceanns’s lore. 

Much pain have I for more than iote of 
realms: 

The days of peace and slumberous calm 
are fled; 

Those days, all innocent of scathing war, 
When all the fair Existences of heaven 
Came open-eyed to guess what we would 
speak:— 

That was before our brows were taught to 
frown. 

Before our lips knew else but solemn 
sounds; 

That was before we knew the winged thing. 
Victory, might be lost, or might be won. 
And be ye mmdful that Hyperion, 

Our br^htest brother, still is undisgraeed— 
Hyperion, lo I his radiance is here ! ” 
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All eyes were on Eneeladus’s face. 

And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s 
name 

Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 

A pallid gleam across his features stem ; 

Kot savage, for he saw full many a God 
Wroth as himself. He look’d upon them 
aU, 

And in eadi face he saw a gleam of %ht. 
But splendider in Saturn^ whose hoar 
locks 

Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel 
8^ When the prow sweeps into a midnight ^ 
cove. 

In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

Till suddenlv a splendor, like the mom, 
Pervaded aU the beetling |rloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 
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And every height, and every sullen depth. 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented 
streams: 

And all the everlasting cataracts. 

And all the headlong torrents far and 
near, 

Mantled before m darkness and huge 
shade. 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hypenon ;— a granite peak 
His bright feet touch ’d, and there he stay ’d 
to view 

The misexy his brilliance had betray’d 
To the most hateful seeing of itself. 
Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 
Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 
In midst of his own brightness, like the 
bulk 

Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 
To one who travels from the duskmg East 
Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s 
harp,* 

He utter’d, while his hands contemplptive 
He press’d together, and m silence stood 
Despondence sens’d again the fallen Gods 
At sight of the dejected King of Day, 
And many hid their faces from the light 
But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 
Among the brotheriiood; and, at their 
glare. 

Uprose lapetuB, and Crefls too. 

And Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode 
To where he towered on his eminence 
There those four shouted forth old Sat- 
urn’s name; 

Hypenon from the peak loud answered, 
“Saturn*” 

Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods,’ 
In whose face was no joy, thon^ all the 
Gods 

Gave from their hollow throats the name 
of “Saturn!” 


Book III 

Thus m alternate uproar and sad peace, 

Amased were those Titans utterly. 

0 leave them. Muse! 0 leave them to their 
woes; 

For thon art weak to sing such tumuHv 
dire: 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief 

Leave them, 0 Muse! for thon anon wilt 
find 
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Many a fallen old Divinity 
Wandering in vain about b^ildeied sboieb. 
Meanbme touch piously the Delphic harpi 
And not a wind of heaven but will breathe 
In aid soft warble from the Doiian flute, 
For lo ’ 'tis for the Father of all verse. 
Flush every tiling that hath a \enneil hue, 
Let the rose glow intense and warm the air, 
And let Uie clouds of even and of mom 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills; 
Let the red wine within the goblet boil. 
Cold as a bubbling well, let faint-lipp’d 
sliells, 

^ On sands, or m great deeps, veiinihon turn 
Through all their labyrinths, and let the 
maid 

Blush keenl>, as v^illi some waim kiss sur- 
pris’d. 

Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 
Rejoice, O Delos, with ihme olives green, 
And poplais, and lawii-sliading palms, and 
beech, 

In which the Zephyi* breathes the hmdest 
song. 

And hazels thick, dai k-stenim ’d beneath 
the shade : 

Apollo is once moie the golden theme ^ 
Where was he, when the Giant of the 
Sun^ 

30 Stood bnght, amid the son t»w of his peers? 
Together had he left his mother fair 
And his twin-sister sleeping m iheir bower, 
And in the morning twilight wandered 
forth 

Beside the osiera^ of a nvulel, 

'>0 li'hill ankle-deep in lilies of the vale. 

The nightingale had ceas’d, and a few stars 
Were lingenng in the heavens, while the 
thrush 

Began calm-tin oated. Througliout all the 
isle 

There was no covert, no retired cave 
*0 Unliaunted by the murmurous noise of 
weaves, 

Though scaicely lieaid in many a green 
recess. 

He listen’d, and he wept, and his bright 
tears 

Went tnckling down the golden bow he 
held 

Thus with half-shut suffused eyes lie stood, 
40 While from beneath some cumbrous boughs 
hard by 

With solemn step an awful Goddess came, 
And there was purport in her looks for 
him, 

Which he with eager guess began to read 
Perplex’d, the while melodiously he said* 
» Hyperion. ■ wIIIowb 


00 <<How cam’st thou over the unfooted seat 
Or hath that antique mien and robed form 
Mov’d in these vales invisible till now?^ 
Sure I have heard those vestments sweep- 
ing o’er 

The fallen leav^es, when I have sat alone 
00 In cool mid-foiest. Surely I have traced 
The rustle of those ample skirts about 
Those grassy solitudes, and seen the flowers 
Lift up their heads, as still the whisper 
pass’d 

Goddess* I hav e beheld those eyes before, 
00 And their eternal calm, and all that face, 
Or I have dream 'd.”—*' Yes,” said the 
supreme shape, 

”Thou hast dream’d of me; and awaking 
up 

Didst find a lyre all golden by thy side, 
Whose strings touch’d by thy fingers, all 
the vast 

00 Unwearied ear of the whole universe 
Listen’d in pain and pleasure at the birth 
Of such new tuneful wonder. Is’t not 
stiange 

That thou shouldst weep, so gifted? Tell 
me, youth. 

What sorrow thou const feel ; for I am sad 
70 When thou dost shed a tear- explain thy 
griefs 

I'o one who in this lonely isle hath been 
The VI atelier of thy sleep and hours of life, 
Fiom the young day when first thy infant 
hand 

Pluck’d witless the weak flowezs, till thine 
aim 

70 Could bend that bow heroic to all times. 
Show thy heart’s secret to an ancient 
Power 

Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones 
For prophecies of thee, and fur the sake 
Of loveliness new bom.”— Apollo then, 

30 With sudden scmtiny and gloomless eyes. 
Thus answer’d, while his white melodious 
throat 

Throbb’d with the lullabies.— ” Mnemos- 
yne* 

Thy name is on ray tongue, I know not 
how; 

'Why sliould I tell thee what thou so well 
seest? 

85 Why ghonld I strive to show what from thy 
lips 

Would come no mystery? For me, dark, 
dark, 

And painful vile obhvion seals my eyes : 

I strive to search wherefore I am so sad, 
Until a melancholy numbs my limbs; 

> Possibly romlnlsceiit of tho Odysaep, 1, ITS flC. 
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^ And then upon the grass I sit, and moan, 
Lake one wno once had wings.— 0 why 
should I 

Feel cursM and thwarted, when the liege- 
less air 

Yields to my step aspirantT why should I 
Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feett 
GMdess benign, pomt forth some'unknown 
thing: 

Are there not other regions than this islet 
What are the starst There is the sun, the 
sun I 

And the most patient brilliance of the 
moon! 

And stars by thousands ! Point me out the 
way 

To any one particular beauteous star, 

And I will fit mto it with my lyre. 

And make its silveiy splendor pant with 
bliss. 

1 have heard the cloudy thunder: Where 
ispowert 

Whose hand, whose essence, what divinity 
Makes this alarum in the elements, 

While I here idle listen on the shores 
In feailess yet in achmg ignorance t 
0 tell me, lonely (joddess, by thy harp, 
That waileth every morn and eventide, 

110 Tell me why thus I rave, about these 
gro^es! 

Mute thou reinainest— mute ! yet I can read 
A wondrous lesson in thy silent face: 
Knowledge enomous makes a God of me 
Names, deeds, giay legends, dire events, 
rebellions, 

Majesties, 8o>ran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 
Pour mto the wide hollows of my brain, 
And deify me, as if some blithe wine 
Or bnght elixir peerless I had drunk, 

^2® And so become immortal. ’’—Thus the God, 
While hib enkindling eves, with level glance 
Beneath his white soft temples, steadfast 
kept 

Tremblmg with light upon Mnemoqme. 
Soon wild commotions shook him, and made 
flu^ 

All the immortal fairness of his limbs; 
Most like the struggle at the gate of death ; 
Or liker still to one who should take leave 
Of pale immortal death, and with a pang 
As hot as death’s is diill, with fierce con- 
vulse 

130 mto life: so young Apollo anguish’d: 
His very hair, his golden tresses famed 
Kept undulation round his eager neck. 
During the pain Mnemoi^e upheld 
Her arms as one who prophesied. — At 
length 


12® Apollo shriek’d;— and lo! from all his 
limbs 
Celestial 

• ••••« 

TO AUTUMN 
tm 1820 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing 
sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and 
bless 

With fruit the vines that round the 
thatch-eaves run; 

® To bend with apples the moss’d cottage- 
trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripencbs to the 
core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hasel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding 
more. 

And still more, later fiowers for the bees, 
lentil they thmk warm days will never 
cease. 

For Summer has o’er-biimm’d their 
clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy 
store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may 
find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing 
wind ; 

Or on a half-nap ’d furrow sound asleep. 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, 
while thy hook 

Spares the next swath and all its 
twined flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost 
keep 

2® Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watch^ the last ooxmgs hours 
by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, 
where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music 
too,— 

2® While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying 
day, 

And toudi the stubble-plains with rosy 
hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats 
mourn 

Among the river sallows,' borne aloft 
'wUlews 
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Or sinking as the light wind lives or 
dies; 

^ And full-grown lambs loud bleat from 
hilly bourn 

lledge-enekets sing; and now with 
tieble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a garden- 
croft;* 

And gatherum swallows twitter in 
the skies. ^ 

TO FANNIET 

1819 1848 

I cry your mercy— pity— love!— aye, h»ve! 
Merciful love that tantalizes not, 
One-thoughted, never-wandering, guileless 
lo\e, 

ITnmaskM, and bemg seen— without a blot * 

5 0 ! let me ha\e thee whole,— all— all— be ^ 
mine! 

That shape, that fairness, that sweet minor 
zest 

Of lo\ e, your kiss,— those hands, those ^es 

divine, ^ 

That wai*m, white, lucent, million-pleasur’d 
breast,— 

Yourself- your soul— in pity give me all, 
to Witlihold no atom’s atom or I die. 

Or living on perhaps, your wretched thrall, ^ 
Forget, in the mist of idle misery, 

Life’s pnqioses,— the palate of my mind 
Losing its gust, and my ambition blind I 

BRIGHT STAR, WOULD 1 WERE ^ 

STEADFAST AS THOU ART * 

1820 1848 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou 
art! 

Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, ^ 
And watching, with etemd lids apart. 

Like Natuie’s patient, sleepless eremite,^ 

^ The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human 

shores, ^ 

Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the 
moors: 

No— yet still steadfast, still unchangeable. 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening 45 
breast, 

To feel forever its soft flail and swell, 

Awake forever in a sw^ unrest 

Rtill, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever— or else swoon to death. ^ 

1 boundary (perbami, r^on) 

* funall piece of encloaed ground 

■ Fanny Brawne, a young woman to whom Keata 
was fondly deyoted. 

* hermit 


From KEATS’S LETTERS 

1818-20 1848-01 

To Benjamin Bailit 
[Bubvobd BaiDQB, Noyember 22, 1S17.J 

My dear Bailey— I will get over the first 
part of this (toisaid) lettei as soon as iios- 
Bible, for it relates to the affairs of poor 
Gnpps.- To a man of your nature such a 
letter as Haydon’s must have been extremely 
cutting— What occasions the greater part 
of the world’s quarrels f— simply this— two 
minds meet, and do not undei stand each 
other time enough to pi event any shock or 
surprise at the conduct of either party— 
As soon as I had known IlaYdoii three days, 
1 had got enough of his chaiacter not to 
have suipnsed at such a letter as he 
has hurt you with. Nor, when 1 knew it, was 
it a prmciple with me to drop his acquamt- 
anee ; althon^ with you it would have been 
an impenous feeling 

I wish you knew all tliat I thmk about 
genius and the heart— and yet I think that 
you are thoroughly acquainted with my 
innermost breast in that resjiect, or you 
could not have known me even thus long, 
and still hold me worthy to be your dear 
inend. In passing, howe\er, I must say one 
thmg that has pre«>sed upon me lately, and 
increased my humility and capabihty of sub- 
inission— and lliat is tins tiuth— men of gen- 
ins aie great as ceitain ethereal cheimcaK 
operating on the mass of neutral intellect— 
but they have not any individuality, any de- 
termini character— I would call the top 
and head of those who have a proper self,' 
men of power. 

But I am rumiing my head into a subject 
which I am certain 1 could not do justice 
to under five years’ study, and 3 vols. octavo 
—and, moreover, 1 long to be talkmg about 
the imagmation— so my dear Bailey, do not 
think of this unpleasant affair, if possible 
do not— I defy any. haim to come of it— 
1 defy. I shall wiite to Cnpps this week, 
and request him to tell me all hih goiiigs-on 
from time to time by lettei wherever I may 
be. It will go on well— so don’t because 
you have suddenly discoveivd a coldness in 
Haydon suffer yourself to be teased— Do 
not my dear fellow— O’ I wuhh I was as 
certain of the end of all vour troubles as 
that of jrour momentarv start about the 
authenticity of the imagination. I am cer- 
tain of nothing but of the holiness of the 
heart’s affections, and the truth of imagi- 
nation. What the imagination seizes as 
' That It, tbow who have an individuality 
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beauty must be trutb^— whether it existed 
before or not^— for 1 have the same idea 
of all our passions as of love: they are 
all^ in their sublime, creative of essential 
beauty. In a woid, you may know my 6 
favonte speculation by my first Book, and 
the httle Song* I sent in my last, which is 
a representation from the fancy of the 
probable mode of oi^erating in these mat- 
ters. The imagination may be compared to lo 
Adam’s dream,— he awoke and found it 
truth:*— I am more zealous in this affair, 
because I have never yet been able to per- 
ceive how anythuig can be known for truth 
consecutive reasoning— and yet it must l* 
Im. Can it be that even the greatest philos- 
opher e^er arrived at his goal without put- 
ting aside numerous objections t However 
it may be, 0 for a life of sensations rather 
than of thoughts* It is *^Si vision in the BO 
form of youth,” a shadow of reality to 
come— And this consideration has further 
convinced me,— for it has come as auxiliary 
to another favoiite speculation of mine,— 
that we shall enj'oy oursches hereafter bv 26 
having what we called happiness on earth 
repeated in a finer tone— And yet sncli a 
fate can only befall those who delight in 
sensation, rather than hunger as you do 
after truth. Adam’s dream will do here, so 
and seems to be a conviction that imagina- 
tion and its empyreal reflection, is the same 
as human life and its spiritual repetition. 
But, as I was saying, the simple imagina- 
tive mind may have its reward m the repe- 8S 
tition of its own silent working commg 
contmually on the spirit with a fine sudden- 
ness— to compare great things with small, 
have you never by being surprised with an 
old melody, in a delicious place by a deli- 40 
cious voice, felt over again your very spec- 
ulations and surmises at the time it first 
operated on your soul T— do you not re- 
member forming to yourself the singer’s 
face— more beautiful than it was possible, 45 
and yet with the eleyation of the moment 
you did not think sot Even then you were 
mounted on the wings of imagination, so 
high that the prototype miut 1^ hereafter 
—that delicious face you will see. What a so 
time! I am contmually running away from 
the subject. Sure this cannot be exactly the 
case with a complex mind— one that is 
imaginative, and at the same time careful 
of its fruits,— who would exist partly on bb 


sensation, partly on thought— to whom it is 
necessary that years should bring the philo- 
sophic mind Such a one I consider yours, 
and therefore it is necessary to your eici- 
nal happiness that you not only drink thib 
old wme of heaven, which I shall call the 
redigestion of our most ethereal muMiigs 
upon earth, but also increase in knowledge 
and know all things. I am glad to hear 
that you are in a fair way for Easter. You 
will soon get through your unpleasant read- 
ing, and then!— but the world is full of 
troubles, and I have not much reason to 

think nivself peMtered with many 

Your affectionate friend, 

John Keats 

To John Hamilton Rrynolds 

Haupw&aDj [February S, 1818 J 

My dear Ueynolds— I thank you for your 
dish of filbeits-— would 1 could get a bas- 
ket of tliem by way of dessert e\ery day 
for Ibe sum of twopence. Would we were 
a sort of ethereal pigs, and turned loose to 
feed upon spiritual mast and acorns- which 
would be merely being a squirrel and feed- 
ing upon filberts, for what is a squirrel but 
an airy pig, or a filbert but a sort of arch> 
angelical acorn t About the nuts being 
worth cracking, all 1 can say is, that where 
there are a throng of delightful images 
ready drawn, smijilicity is the only tiling. 
The first is the best on account of the first 
line, and llie ” arrow, foil’d of its antler ’d 
food,” and moreover (and this is the only 
word or two 1 find fault with, the more 
cause 1 have had so much reason to slinn it 
as a quicksand) the last has ^tender and 
true.’’ We must cut this, and not be rattle- 
snaked into any more of the like. It may 
be said that we ought to read our coutein- 
poraries, that Wordsworth, etc , should ha^e 
their due from us. But, for the sake of a 
few fine imaginative or domestic passages, 
are we to be bullied into a cei tain philoso- 
phy engendered in the whims of an egotist ? 
Every man has his speculations, but eveiT 
man does not brood and peacock o\er them 
till he makes a false coinage and deceivers 
himself Many a man can travel to the 
very bourne of heaven, and yet want confi- 
drace to put down his half-seeing. Bancho 
will invent a journey heavenward as well 
as anybody. We hate poetiy that has a 


I Bee Keats's Ode on a Orecian Urn. 49-50 (p. 

828) ; also bia Hyperion, 2. 228-9 IP 
■ Bnppoaefl to be tbe poem entitled £>4ae« <p. 765). 
• Bee ParadiM Lout, 8, 478-84. 


* ^*1** TntimaHona of Immor 

tallty, 180 (p. ‘in'!) Koata nas fond of tliN 
poem. 

’’nJi.i!?".?'**, which RpynoM. had written m 
Robfo Hood and which he bad sent to Kent'* 
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palpable design ap^ us, and, if ve do not 
agreOi seems to pat its band into its bxeeehes 
p^et.« Poetry should be great and un- 
obtmsive, a tlmg which enters into one’s 
soul, and does not startle or amaze it with s 
itself —but with its subjeet How beautiful 
are the retired flowers]— how would they 
lose their beauty^ were they to throng into 
the highway, crying out, Admire me, I am 
a violet! ^te upon me, I am a primrose!” lo 
Modem poets differ from the Elizabethans 
in this : each of the modems like an Elector 
of Hanover governs his petty state and 
knows how many straws are swept daily 
from the causeways in all his dominions, IB 
and has a continual itching that all the 
housewives should have their coppers well 
scoured: the ancients were emperors of 
vast provinces, they had only he^ of the 
remote ones and scarcely cared to visit them. » 
I will cut all this— I will have no more of 
Wordsworth or Hunt in particular— Why 
should we be of the tribe of Manasseh, 
when we can wander with Esauf^ Why 
should we lack against the pricks,* when we s 
can walk on rosest Why should we be 
owls, when we can be eaglesf Why be 
teased with ”nice-eyed wagtails,” when 
we have in sight ”the Cberab Gontempla- 
tion”t* Why with Wordsworth’s ”Mat- 30 
thew with a bough of wildmg in his hand,”* 
when we can have Jacques ” under an 
oak,”* ete.t The secret of tlie bough of 
wilding will mn through your head faster 
than I can write it. Old Matthew spoke to 8S 
him some years ago on some nothing, and 
Wause he happens in an evening walk to 
imagine the figfure of the old man, he murt 
stamp it down in black and white, and it is 
henceforth sacred. I don’t mean to deny 40 
Wordsworth’s grandeur and Hunt’s merit, 
but I mean to say we need not be teased 
with grandeur and merit when we ran have 
them' uncontaminated and unobtrusive. Ijet 
us have the old poets and Robin Hood. 4B 
Tour letter and its sonnets gave me more 
pleasure than will the Fourth Book of 
Childe Harold and the whole o4 anybody’s 


' That Ifl. why nhould we dwell la dtles when we 
can roam the deldtf Bee Geaecto^ 2B 27 ; 
yuwiberBs 82*83 ft Wordeworth’e unfriendly 
attitude toward^ the msnlpn erare^ In 
Keats'! “Hymn to Pan/’ InJPi^lfmtoii, 1, 232 
806 (p. T70). may accoont to KMts’s cjtl- 
mate of Worasworth expressed In this* letter 
Keats had recited the Hymn to Wordsworth. 

> Bee do##. 9 *5. 

‘w^dSror^^^ Th€ Two Aprii Momingo, 89 «0 

> 4s^oi» II, 1, 81. 


life and opmious. In return for your dish 
of Alberts, I have gathered a few catkins,' 
I hope they’ll look pretty 

Your sincere friend and co-scribbler, 
John Keats. 

To John Tatlob 
[Hampstead^ February 27, 1818.] 
My dear Taylor— 

It is a sorry thing for me 

that any one should have to overcome prej- 
udices m reading my verses- that affects 
me more than any toqpercnticism on any 
particular passage— In Endymion, I have 
most likely but moved into the from 

the leading-strings— In poetry I have a few 
axioms, and you will see how far I am 
from their centre. 

let I think poetry dioUld surprise by a 
fine exce^ and not by singularity; It 
shouU strike the reader as a wording of his 
own highest thoughts, and appear almost a 
remembrance. 

2d. Its toadies of beauty diould never 
be half-waj, thereby makmg the reader 
breathless, mstead of content. The rise, the 
progress, the setting of imagery should, 
like the sun, come natural to him, shine 
over him, and set soberly, although in mag- 
nificence, leariug him in the luxury of twi- 
light. But it is easier to think what poetry 
should be, than to write it— And this leads 
me to 

Another axiom— That if poetry comes 
not as naturally as the leaves to a tree, it 
had better not come at all.— However it 
may be with me, I cannot help lookmg into 
new countries with ”0 for a Muse of I^re 
to ascend!”* If Endymion serves me as a 
pioneer, perhaps I ought to be content— I 
have great reason to be content, for thank 
God I can read, and perhaps understand 
Shakspeare to his depths; and I have I 
am sure many friends, who,^ if I fail, will 
attribute any change in ray life and temper 
to humbleness rather than pride— to a 
cowering under the wings of great poets, 
rather than to a bitterness that I am not 

appreciated 

Tour sincere and obliged friend, 
John Keats. 


< A Kferenro to Keste’s too poems, Une$ on thf 
Mej^idTaiero (p. 766} snd^NoMii Hood (p. 
. 766), which accorapsuM the letter. 

■Jfciiry V, chorus, l 
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To JAiua Augvbtus Hisbit 


To OlOBOB AND GBOBGIAKA KiATB 


[Hampstsad, October 8, 1818.) 


[Hakpstbao. October 20, 1818.) 


My dear Hessey— You are very good in My dear George— 
sending me the letters from The Chronicle^ .... I shall in a short time write you 
—and 1 am veiy bad m not acknowledgmg as far as I know how 1 mtend to pass my 

such a kindness sooner— pray forgive me. life— I cannot think of those things now 
It has so chanced that 1 have had that paper 6 Tom' is 8o*uuwell and weak. Notwithstand- 
eveiy day— 1 have seen today’s. 1 cannot mg your happiness and your recommends- 
but feel indebted to those gentlemen who tion I hope I shall never marry. Though 
have ta^en my part— As for the rest, I the most beautiful creature were waiting 
begin to get a bttle acquainted with my for me at the end of a journey or a walk; 
own strength and weakness. — Praise or 10 though the carpet were of silk, the curtains 
blame has but a momentary effect on the of the morning clouds; the chairs and sofa 
man whose love of beauty in the abstract stuffed with cygnet ’s‘ down; the food 
makes him a severe critic on his own works. manna, the wine beyond claret, the window 
My own domestic criticism has given me openmg on Winander mere, 1 should not 
pam without comparison b^ond what u feel— or rather my happiness would not be 
Blackwood or The Quarterly^ could pos- so fine, as my solitude is sublime. Then 
Bibly inflict- and also when I feel 1 am instead of what I have described, there is 
right, no external praise can give me such a sublimity to welcome me home— The roar* 
a glow as my own solitary reperception and ing of the wind is my wife and the stars 
ratification of what is f&ie. J. S.* is per- » through the wmdow pane are my children, 
fectly right in regard to the slip-^od The mighty abstract idea I have of beauty 
Endymian. That it is so is no fault of in all things stifles the more divided and 
mine. No 1— though it may sound a little minute domestic happiness— an amiable 
paradoxicaL It is as good as I had power wife and sweet children I contemplate as 
to make it— by myself —Had I been nervous 25 a part of that beauty, but I must have a 
about its being a perfect piece, and with thousand of those l^autiful particles to 
that view ask^ advice, and trembled over fill up my heart. I feel more and more 
every page, it would not have been written , every day, as my imagination strengthens, 
for it is not in my nature to fumble*— I will that I do not live in this world alone but 
wiite independently.— I have written inde- so in a thousand worlds— No sooner am I alone 
pendently vnthout judgment. I may write than shapes of epic greatness are stationed 
independently, and with judgment, here- around me, and serve my spirit the office 
after The genius of poetry must work out which is equivalent to a kmg’s bodyguard— 
its own salvation in a man. It cannot be pia- then ** Tragedy with sceptred pall comes 
tured by law and precept, but by sensation 85 hweeping by.”« Accordmg to my state of 
and watchfulness in itself— That which is mind I am with Achilles shouting in the 
creative must create itself— In Endymion, trenches,* or with Theocritus in the vales of 


I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby 
have become better acquainted with the 
soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, 4D 
than if I had stayed upon the green shore, 
and piped a silly pipe, and took tea^ and 
comfortable advice. I was never afraid of 
failure; for I would sooner fail than not 
be among the greatest— But T am nigh get- 46 
ting into a rant. So, with remembrances to 
Tavlor and Woodhouse, etc., I am 
Yours very sincerely, John Keats. 

* Two lettoni to thp iWlltor of The Uomimg Chron^ 

Me. a London dally, printed Oct. 2 and 8, 50 

18lk 

* Blaokwood^e Edinhurah Magaeine and The Quar- 

terip Revieip were both hoetlle to Keats. Bee 
Bhelleys Adonaie, 17, 7-9 (p 782) ; Byron*<4 
Don Juan, 11, 60, 1. and n. 8 (p. 610) ; and 
Croker's review of Endpmion (p 01.8) 

* John Scott, author of one of the lettera to The 

Morning Ohronidle 

* grope about perpleiedly 


Sicily. Or I throw mv whole being into 
Troilus, and repeating those lines, wan- 
der like a lost soul upon the stygian banks 
staymg for waftage,”® I melt into the air 
wi^ a voluptuousness so delicate that I 
am content to be alone. These things, com- 
bined with the opinion I have of the gener- 
ality of woifien— who appear to me as chil- 
dren to whom I would rather give a sugar 
plum than my time, form a barrier against 
matrimony whidi I rejoice in. 

I have written this that you might see T 
have my share of the highe^ pleasures, and 
that though I may choose to pass my days 
alone I shall be no solitarv. You see there 
is nothing spleenical in all this. The tmfy 

< Keats’s brother. He died Dec 1, 1818 
a Touna swan’s • 71 Pmeeroeo, 98. 

J the /Had, 18. 217 If. 

® Trottue and Creartda, HI, 2, 10 
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thing that can ever affeet me personally for 
more than one short passing day, is any 
doubt about my powers for poetry— 1 sel- 
dom have any, and 1 look with hope to the 
nighmg time when I shall have none. I am 
as happy as a man can be— that is, m my- 
self 1 should be happy if Tom was w^, 
and I knew you were passing pleasant 
days. Then I diould be most enviable— 
with the yearning passion I have for the 
beautiful, connected and made one with the 
ambition of my intellect. Think of my 
pleasure in solitude in comparison of my 
commerce with the world— there I am a 
child- there they do not know me, not even 
my most intimate acquamtance- 1 give in to 
their feelings as though I were refrainmg 
from irritating a little child. Some think 
me middling, others silly, others foolish— 
every one thmks he sees my weak side 
agamst my will, when in truth it is with 
my will— I am content to be thought all this 
bmause I have m my own breast so great a 
resource. This is one great reason why 
they like me so; because they can all show 
to advantage in a room and eclipse from a 
certain tact one who is reckoned to be a 
good poet I hope I am not here playmg 
tricks **to make the angels weep'':' I thmk 
not * for I ha^ e not the least contempt for 
my species, and though it may sound para- 
doxical, my greatest elevations of soul lea\e 
me eveiy time more humbled— Enough of 
tins— though in your love for me you will 
not think it enough .... 

Believe me, my dear brother and sister, 
Tour anxious and affectionate Brother, 

John 


To John Haiiilton Uetnolds 

Wivcncsm, Aagunt 2B, [ISIS] 

My dear Reynolds— By this post I write 
to Rice, who will tell you why we have left 
Sbanklin; and how we hke this place. I 
have indeed scarcely anything else to say, 
leading so monotonous a life, except I was 
to give you a history of sensations, and day- 
nightmares You would not find me at all 
unhappy in it, as all my thoughts and feel- 
ings which are of the selfish nature, home 
speculations, every day continue to make 
me more iron — I am convinced more and 
more, every dav, that fine writing is, next 
to fine doing, the top thing in the world; 
the Paradise Lost becomes a greater won- 
der The more I know what my diligence 
may in time probably effect, the more does 

1 Measure for Measure, 11, 2, 117. 


my heart distend with pnde and obstinacy— 
I feel it m my power to become a popular 
writer— I feel it m my power to refuse the 
poisonous suffrage of a public. My own 
B being which 1 know to be becomes of more 
consequence to me than the crowds of 
riiadowB m the shape of men and women 
that inhabit a kmgdom. The soul is a world 
of itself, and has enough to do m its own 
10 home. Those whom I know already, and 
who have grown as it were a part of my- 
self, I could not do without: but for the 
rest of mankmd, they are as much a dream 
to me as Milton’s Hierarchies ^ I think if I 
16 had a free and healthy and lasting organiza- 
tion of heart, and lungs as strong as an ox’s 
so as to be able to bear unhurt the shock 
of extreme thought and sensation without 
weariness, I could pass my lite very nearly 
ID alone though it should last eighty years. 
But I feel my body too weak to support 
me to the hei^t, I am obliged contmually 
to check myself, and be nothing It would 
be vaita for me to endeavor after a more 
B reasonable manner of writmg to you. I 
have nothing to speak of but myself, and 
what can I say but what I feelt If you 
should have any reason to regret this state 
of excitement m me, I will turn the tide of 
80 your feelings in the nght channel, by men- 
tionmg that it is the only state for the best 
sort of poetry— that is all I care for, all 1 
live for. Forgive me for not filling np the 
whole sheet; letters become so irlmme to 
86 me, that the next time 1 leave London I 
shall petition them all to be spaivd me. To 
give me credit for constancy, and at the 
same time waive letter wnhng will be the 
highest indulgence I can think of. 

40 Ever your affectionate friend, 

John E^ts. 


To Perct Btsshx Shellet 

[Himfbtbao, AuffOBt, 1820] 
My dear Shelley— T am ^ery much erati- 
fied that you, in a foreign country, and with 
a mind almost o\er-oceupied, should write 
to me in the strain of the letter beside me 
If I do not take advantage of youi invita- 
tion, it will be prevented by a circumstance 
I have very much at heart to prophesy. 
There is no doubt that an English winter 
would put an end to me, and do so in a 
lingering, hateful manner. Therefore, I 
must either voyage or journey to Italy, as 
a soldier marches np to a battery. Mv 
nerves at present are the worst part of me, 

1 The three divisions Into which tke nine orders 
of^ai^ls were divided. Bee Porndite Lost, 
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yet they feel soothed that, eome what ex- 
treme may, I shall not be destmed to remain 
m one spot long enough to take a hatred 
of any four particular bedposts. I am glad 
5 you take any pleasure m my poor poem, 
which I would willmgly take the trouble to 
unwnte, if possible, did 1 care so much as 
I have done about reputation. 1 received 
a copy of The Cenci, as from yourself, from 
10 Hunt There is only one part of it I am 
judge of— the poetry and dramatic effect, 
which by many spirits nowadays is consid- 
ered the Mammon. A modem work, it is 
said, must have a purpose, which may be 
16 the Qod. An artist must serve Mammon; 
he must have '^self-concentration ’’—selfish- 
ness, perhaps. You, 1 am sure, will forgive 
me for sincerely remarkmg that you might 
curb your magnanimity, and be more of an 
so artist, and load every rift of your subject 
with ore. The thought of such discipline 
must fall like cold chains upon you, who 
perhaps never sat with your wings furled 
for SIX months together. And is not this 
SB extraordmary talk for the writer of En- 
dymion, whose mind was like a pack of 
scatter^ cards Y I am picked up and sorted 
to a pip.^ My imagination is a monastery, 
and I am its monk I am in expectation of 
80 Prometheus^ every day. Could I have my 
own wish effected, you would have it still in 
manuscript, or be but now putting an end 
to the second act I remember you advis- 
ing me not to publish my first blights, on 
85 Hampstead Hbath. I am returning advice 
upon your hands Most of the poems in 
the volume I send you have been written 
above two years, and would never have been 
published but for hope of gam ; so you ^ 
40 I am inclined enough to lake your advice 
now. I must express once more my^ deep 
sense of your kindness, adding my sincere 
thanks and respects for Mrs Shelley 
In the hope of soon seeing you, I remnm 
45 most sincerely yours, 

John Keats 

JAMBS HENRY LEIGH HUNT 
(1784-1859) 

THE STORY OP BIMINI 
1812-lG 1816 

From Canto HI 

840 X noble range it was, of many a rood. 
Wall ’d and tree-girt, and endmg in a wood 
A small sweet house o’erlook’d it from a 
nest 

1 That In, mlnutelv. A pip la one of tbe spota 
on ^ lavina caida 

> Rhel1pv*H drama, J*rometheus Unbound 


Of pmes:— all wood and garden was the 
rest. 

Lawn, and green lane, and covert:— and it 
had 

845 A wmding stream about it, clear and glad. 
With here and there a swan, the creature 
bom 

To be the only graceful shape of scom.^ 
The fiowei-lieds all were bberal of delight* 
Roses m heaps were there, both red and 
white, 

850 Lahes angelical, and gorgeous glooms 
Of wall-flowers, and blue hyacinths, and 
blooms 

Hanging thick clusters from light boughs; 
in short. 

All the sweet cups to which the bees resort. 
With plots of grass, and leafier walks be- 
tween 

855 Of red geraniums, and of jessamine. 

And orange, whose warm leaves so finely 
suit. 

And look as if they shade a golden fruit , 
And midst the flow’rs, turf’d round be- 
neath a shade 

Of darksome pines, a babbling fountain 
play’d, 

260 And ’twixi their shafts you saw the water 
bright, 

Which tlirough the tops glimmer’d with 
show ’ring light 

So now you sto^ to thmk what odors best 
Made the air happy in that lovely nest , 
And now you went beside the flowers, with 
eyes 

266 Earnest as bees, lestless as butterflies, 

And then turn ’d off into a shadier walk. 
Close and coiitmuous, fit for loiers* talk. 
And then pursued the stream, and as you 
trod 

Onward and onwaid o’er the velvet sod, 

870 Pelt on your face an air, watery and sweet. 
And a new sense in your soft-lighting feet 
At last you enter’d shades indeed, the 
wood, 

Broken with glens and pits, and glades 
far-view’d. 

Through which the distant palace now and 
then 

875 Look’d lordly forth with many-window’d 
ken; 

A land of trees,— which reaching round 
about 

In shady blessing stretch’d their old arms 
out; 

With spots of sunny openings, and with 
nooks 

1 Bora to ezprem scorn and grace at the aame 
time. 
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To he and read in, sloping into brooks, 

280 Where at her dru^ you startled the slim 
deer, 

Retreating lightly.with a lovely fear. 

And all about, the birds kept leafy house, 
And sung and darted in and out the 
boughs, 

And all about, a lovely sky of blue 
280 Clearly was felt, or down the leaves 
laugh’d through. 

And here and there, in ev’ry part, were 
seats, 

Some ill the open walks, some in retreats,— 
With bow’nng leaves o’erhead, to which 
the eye 

Look’d up half sweetly and half aw- 
fully,- 

Places of nestling green, for poets made, 
Where, when tlie sunshine struck a yellow 
shade. 

The rugged tiunks, to inward peeping 
sight, 

Thi*ong’d ill dark pillars up the gold green 
light 

But ’twixt the wood and flowery walks, 
half-way, 

295 And fonii’d of both, the loveliest poition 

lay,- 

A spot, that struck you like enchanted 
ground 

It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping orchards,— flg, and almond 
tiees, 

Clieiry and pine, and some few cypi esses, 
300 Pown bv whose roots, descending darkly 
still, 

(You saw it not, but heard) there gush’d 
a nil, 

Whose low sweet talking seem’d as if it 
said, 

Something eteinal to that happy shade. ^ 
The ground w’lthin was lawn, wdth fruits 
and flow’ere 

30B Heap’d towards the centre, half of citron 
bowere ; 

And in the middle of those golden trees, 
Half seen amidst the globy oranges, 
Luik’d a rare summer-house, a loveh 
sight,— 

Small, mnible, well-proportion ’d, creamy 
white, 

310 Jts top with vine-leaves sprinkled,— but no 
more,— 

And a young bay-tree either side the 
door. 

The door was to the wood, forward and 
square. 

The rest was domed at top, and circular; 


And through the dome the only light came 
m, 

Tmg’d as it enter’d by the vine-leaves thm 

It was a beauteous piece of ancient skill. 
Spar’d from the rage of war, and jierfect 
still; 

By some suppos’d the work of faiiy 
hands,— 

Fam’d for luxurious taste, and choice of 
lands, 

Alcina or Morgana,- who from flghts 
And eirant^ fame inveigled amorous 
knights. 

And liv’d with them in a long round ol 
blisses, 

Feasts, concerts, baths, and bower-en- 
shaded kisses. 

Bui ’twas a temple, as its sculptuie told. 
Built to the Nymphs that haunted there of 
old; 

For o’er the door was cant’d a saciifice 
By girls and shepheids brought, with rev- 
el eut eyes. 

Of sylvan dnnks and foods, simple and 
sweet. 

And goats with struggling horns and 
planted feet * 

And round about ran, on a line with thi«. 
In like relief, a woild of pagan bliss, 

That show’d, in various scenes, the nympliN 
themselves ; 

Some by the water-side, on bowery shelve- 
Leaning at will,— some in the stream al 
play,- 

Some pelting the young Fauns with bud^ 
of May,— 

Or half asl^p pretending not to see 
The^ latter in the brakes- come ci*ecpmgh , 
While from their careless unis, lying aside 
In the long grass, the straggling watei«* 
glide. 

Never, be sure, before or since was seen 
A summer-house so fine in such a nest of 
green. 

TO HAMPSTEAD 

WRITTIV DURING THF VUTHOR 's IMPRISON- 
MENT,^ AUGUST, 1812 
181S 1813 

Sweet upland, to whose walks, with fond 
lepair,^ 

Out of thy western slope T took my rise 

1 beloDRlng to ohivaliic cntcrpiiRe ^ 

> thickets 

■Hunt was Imprisoned for an unfriendly chai 
acteriaation of the Prince Regent, pnbllshfU 
in The Eetamincr, 1R12. 

♦ Journey 
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Day after day, and on these feverish eyes 

Ifet the moist fingers of the bathing air;— 
B If health, uneam’d of thee, I may not 
shaie, 

Keep it, 1 pray thee, where my memory 
lies, 

In thy green lanes, brown dells, and breezy 
skies, 

Till I return, and hnd llier doubly laii. 

Wait then my coming, on that lightsome 
land. 

Health, and the joy that out of nature 
spnngs, 

And Freedom^B air-blown locks;— but stay 
with me, 

Friendship, frank enteimg with the eoi- 
dial hand, 

And Honor, and the Muse with growing 
wings, 

And Love Domestic, smiling equably 


TO THE GRA8SHOPPEB AND THK 
CBICKET 
1816 1817 

Green little vaulter in the sunny irra'^s. 

Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy 
noon, 

When even the bees lag at the snmmonins: 
hrass^ 

^ And you, warm little honsekeepei, who 
class 

With tliose who think the candles come to<i 
soon. 

Loving the fire, and with your tricksome 
tune 

Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 

Oh sweet and tinv cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 

Both have yoiii sunshme; both, though 
small, are strong 

At your clear hearts; and both seem given 
to earth 

To ring in thoughtful ears this natnnil 
song— 

In doors and out, summer and winter, 
mirth. 

THE NILE 
1818 1818 

It flows through old hush’d Egypt and its 
sands. 

Like some grave mighty thought threading 
a dream, 

reference to the old custom of twattnz on 
pans to cause swarming bees to settle so 
that they can he captured. 


And times and things^ as in that visiont 
seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

^ Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd 
bands 

That roamed through the young world, the 
glory extreme 

Of high Sttostns, and that sonthem beam. 
The laughing qneen^ that caught the 
world’s great hands 

Then comes a mightier silence, stem and 
strong, 

As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we 
wake, 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
’Twixt villages, and think how we shall 
take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. 

MAHMOUD 

1828 

There came a man, making his hasty 
moan 

Before the Sultan Mahmoud on his thione, 
And ciying out— ‘‘Mv soiinw is my right, 
And I Will see the Sultan, and toni^t.’’ 
''Sorrow,” said Mahmoud, "is a re\erend 
tbmg. 

I recognize its ngbt, as king with king; 
Speak on.”— "A fiend has got into my 
house,” 

Exclaim’d the staring man, "and tortiiies 
us 

One of thine officers ;~he comes, the ah- 
horr’d, 

And takes possession of my house, mv 
board. 

My bed:— I have two daughters and a 
wife, 

And the wild villain comes, and makes me 
mad with life ” 

"Is he there nowt” said Mahmoud — 
"No;-he left 

The house when I did, of my wits bereft; 
And laugh’d me down the street, because 
I vow’d 

I’d bring the prince himself to lay him in 
bis shroud. 

I’m mad with want— I’m mad with misery, 
And, oh thou Sultan Mahmoud, God cries 
out for thee!” 

The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 
"Go home, and I will send thee wine and 
bread,” 

^Ctoopatti. 
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(For be was poor) ''and other comforts. 
Go; 

And, should the wretch return, let Sultan 
Mahmoud know.” 

In three days’ time, with haggard eyes 
and beard, 

And shaken voice, the suitor reappear’d, 

2B And said, “He’s come ’’—Mahmoud said 
not a word, 

But rose and took four slaves, each with a 
sword, 

And went with the vex ’d man. They reach 
the place. 

And hear a voice, and see a woman ’s face, 

That to the window flutter’d in affright 

“Go in,” said Mahmoud, “and put out 
the light; 

But tell the females first to leave the 
room; 

And when the drunkard follows them, wc 
come.” 

The nmn went in Tlieie was a cn, 
and hark* 

A table falls, the window is 8truc*k daik. 

Forth rush the breathless women , and 
behind 

With curses conies the fiend in despeiate 
mind 

In vain* the sabres soon cut sliort the 
strife, 

And chop the dineking wretch, and diiiik 
his bloody life 

“Now hght the light,” the Sultan cued 
aloud. 

40 ’Twas done, he took it in his hand, and 
bow’d 

Ovei the corpse, and look’d upon the face. 

Then turn’d, and knelt, and to the thione 
of grace 

Put up a prayer, and from his lips there 
crept 

Some gentle words of pleasuie. and ho 
wept 

In revel out silence the beholder^ wait. 

Then bnng him at his call both wine and 
meat. 

And when he had refresh’d his noble 
heart. 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to 
depart. 

The man amas’d, all mildness now, and 
tears, 

M Fell at the Sultan’s feet with many 
prayers. 


And begg’d him to vouchsafe to tell his 
slave 

The reason first of that command be gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the 
face. 

Why he knelt down; and, lastly, how it 
was 

That fare so poor as his detam’d him in 
the place. 

The Sultan said, with a benignant eye, 
“Smee first I saw thee come, and heard 
thy cry, 

T could not nd me of a dread, that one 
By whom such danng villainies were done. 
Must be some lord of mine,— aye, e’en, 
peibaps, a son 

Whoe’er he was, I knew my task, but 
fear’d 

A father’s heart, in case the worst ap- 
pear’d 

For this I had the light put out ; but when 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 
I knelt and thank’d the sovereign Arbiter, 
Whose work I had perform’d through 
pain and fear; 

And then T rose and was refresh’d with 
food, 

The fii-st time since thy ^olce had marr’d 
my solitude ” 

SONG OF FAIRIES ROBBING ORCHARD 
ISSO 1830 

We the fairies blithe and antic. 

Of dimensions not ^gantic. 

Though the moonshine mostly keep us 
Oft m orchards fnsk and peep us 

5 Stolen si^eetb are always sweeter. 

Stolen kisses much completer; 

Stolen looks are nice m chapels , 

Stolen, stolen be your apples. 

When to bed the world are bobbing, 

Then ’s the time for orchard-robbing : 

Yet the fruit were scaice woilli peelintr 
Were it not for stealing, stealing 

ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL 
1S44 

Abou Ben Adheni (may his tribe in- 
crease) 

Awoke one night from a deep dieam of 
peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight in his 
room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

^ An angel writing in a book of gold 
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Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 
What wntest thout”— The vision rais’d 
its head. 

And witli a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answer’d, ^^The names of those who love 
the Lord.” 

”And is mine oneT” said Abou. ^'Nay, 
not so,” 

Replied the angeL Abou spoke more low, 
But eheerly still; and said, ”1 pray thee 
then, 

”Wnte me as one that loves his fellow 
men.” 

IS The angel wiote, and vanish’d The 
next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 
And allow’d the names whom love of Ood 
had bless ’d, 

And lo! Ben Adhem ’s name led all the 
rest 

THE GLOVE AND THE LTONSi 
183$ 1836 

King Francis^ was a hearty king, and 
loved a royal spoil. 

And one day, as his lions fonght, sat look- 
ing on the court 

The nobles filled the benches, vrith the 
ladies in their pnde. 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, 
with one for whom he sighed * 

^ And truly ’twas a gallant thing to see that 
crowning show. 

Valor and ]o\e, and a king above, and the 
royal beasts below. 

Ramxied and roaied the lions, with horrid 
laughing ja\is. 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like 
beams, a wmd went with their paws , 
With wallowing might and stifled roar the>' 
rolled on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in 
a thunderous smother; 

The bloody foam above the bars came 
whisking through the air. 

Said Francis then, ” Faith, gentlemen, 
we’re better here than there.” 

De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a 
beauteous lively dame, 

With smilmg lips and sharp bright eyes, 
which always seemed the same , 

>8ee poems by Browning and Bchlller on the 
same anbject. 

■Franela I. King of France (1510-47). 


^ She thought, the Count, my lover, is brave 
as brave can be, 

lie surely would do wondrous things !<» 
show his love of mo , 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occa- 
sion IS divine , 

I’ll drop my glove, to prove his love; great 
glory will be mme. 

She di'opped her glove, to prove his lo>e, 
then looked at him and smiled , 

He bowed, and m a moment leaped amoiii: 
the lions wild , 

The leap was quick, retiuii was quick, lie 
has regained his place, 

Then thiew the glove, but not with love, 
right m the lady’s face 
Heaven,” said Francis, ”iightlv 
done!” and he rose from wlieic he 
sat; 

”No love,” quoth he, ”but vanity, sets 
love a task like that ” 

RONDEAU • 

1838 1838 

Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping fiom the chair she snt in 

Time, you thief, who lo\e to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in 
5 Say J ’m weaiT* say 1 ’m sad. 

Say that health and wealth hn\e 
missed me. 

Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Jenny kissed me 

THE FISH, THE MAN, AND THE 
SPIRIT 
1837 

To Fi^h 

You siiange, astonish ’d-looking, angle- 
faced, 

Dreary-mouth ’d, gaping wretches of the 
sea. 

Gulping salt-water everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded, though with red yom hlootl 
be graced, 

^ And mute, though dwellers in the roaniii* 
waste , ' 

And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be,— 

Some round, some flat, some long, all dev- 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste*— 

0 scaly, s1ipi>ery, wet, swift, staring 
wights,^ 

What is’t ye dot what life leadY eh, dull 
gogglesf 

*creatarM 
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How do ye vary your vile days and nights? 
How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but 
joggles^ 

In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes 
and bites, 

And drinks, and stares, diversified with 
boggles?* 

A Ftah Answers 

Amazing monster * that, for aught 1 know. 
With the first sight of thee didst make our 
race 

Forever stare ^ Oh flat and shocking face, 
Gnmly divided fiom the breast below ^ 
Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 

^ With a split body and most ridiculous pace, 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all g^ce, 
Long-useless-finiied, hair’d, upright, tin 
wet, slow ! 

0 breather of unbreathable, swoid-sharp 

air. 

How eanst exist? How bear thyself, thou 
dry 

And dreary sloth What paiticle caii«?t 
share 

Of the only blessed life, the watery? 

1 sometimes see of ye an actual patf 

Go by ! Imk ’d fin by fin * most odiously. 

The Fish turns into a Man, and then into a 
Spirit, and again speaks 

Indulge thy smiling soom, if smiling still, 

0 man’ and loathe, but with a sort of 

love 

For difference must its use by difference 
prove. 

And, in sweet clang, the spheres with music 
fill « 

One of the spirits am I, that at his will 
Live in whate’er has life— fish, eagle, 
dove— 

^ No hate, no pnde, beneath nought, nor 
above, 

A visitor of the rounds of God’s sweet 
skill 

Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, ’t^dxt loves 
and g]a\es, 

Boundless in hope, honor’d with pangs 
austere, 

Heaven-gazing; and his angel-wings he 
craves* 

^ The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet 
clear, 

1 wiggling mames 
* sbylngB 

> A reference to the anctent belief that the move- 
ment of the celeatlal apherea produced mnatc 


A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapp’d in round 
waves, 

Quicken’d with toudies of transporting 
fear 

HEABING MUSIC 
1857 

When lovely sounds about my ears 
Like winds m Eden’s tree-tops nse. 

And make me, though my spirit hears. 

For very luxury close my eyes, 

^ Let none but f nendb be round about 
Who love the smoothing 3 oy like me. 

That so the charm be felt throughout. 

And all be harmony. 

And when we reach the close divme, 

Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with its gentle palm on mine. 

As soft as snow or lighting dove; 

And let, by stealth, that more than friend 
Look sweetness m my opening eyes. 

For only so such dreams should end. 

Or wake m Paradise. 

THE OLD LADY 
1816 

Tf the Old Lady is a widow and lives 
alone, the manners of her condition and 
time of hfe are so much the more apparent. 
She generally dresses m plain sillm, that 
make a gentle rustlmg as she moves about 
the silence of her room, and she wears a 
nice cap with a lace border, that comes under 
the chin In a placket at her side is an old 
enamelled watch, unless it is locked up in a 
10 drawer of her toilet, for fear of accidents 
Her waist is rather tight and tnm than 
otherwise, as she had a fine one when young, 
and she is not sorry if you see a pair of her 
stockmgs on a table, that yon may be aware 
15 of the neatness of her leg and foot Con- 
tented with these and other evident indica- 
tions of a good shape, and letting her young 
friends understand that she can afford to 
obscure it a little, she wears pockets, and 
80 uses them well too. In the one is her hand- 
kerchief, and any heavier matter that is not 
likely to come out with it, such as the change 
of a sixpence ; m the other is a miscellaneous 
assortment, consistmg of a pocket-book, a 
ft bunch of keys, a n^le-case, a spectacle- 
case, crumbs of biscuit, a nutmeg and 
grater, a smelling-bottle, and, according to 
&e season, an orange or apple, which after 
many days she draws out, warm and glossy, 
10 to give some little child that has well 
haved itself. She generally oeeumes two 
rooms, in the neatest condition possible. In 
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the chamber ie a bed with a white coverlet, 
bnilt up high and round, to look well, and 
with curtains of a pastoral pattern, consist- 
ing alternately of large plants, and shep- 
herds and shepherdesses. On the mantel- 
piece are more sliepherds and shepherdesses, 
with dot-^ed sheep at their feet, all m 
colored ware the man, perhaps, in a pink 
jacket and knots of ribbons at his knees and 
shoes, holdmg his crook lightly in one hand, 
and with the other at his b^reast, tummg his 
toes out and lookmg tenderly at the idiep- 
herdess; the woman holding a crook, also, 
and modestly returning his look, with a 
gipsy-hat jeiked up behind, a very slender 
waist, with petticoat and hips to counteract, 
and the petticoat pulled up through the 
pocket-holes, m order to show the tnmness 
of her ankles. But these patterns, of course, 
are various. The toilet^ is ancient, carved 
at the edges, and tied about with a snow- 
white drapery of muslin. Beside it are 
various boxes, mostly Japan; and the set 
of drawers are exquisite things for a little 
girl to rummage, if ever little girl be so 
bold,— containing ribbons and laces of vari- 
ous kinds; linen smellmg of lavender, of 
the flowers of which there is always dust in 
the comers, a heap of pocket-books for a 
series of years; and pieces of dress long 
gone by, such as head-fronts, stomachers, 
and flowered satin shoes, with enormous 
heels. The stock of letters are under espe- 
cial lock and key. So much for the bed- 
room. In the sitting-room is rather a spare 
assortment of shinmg old mahogany furni- 
ture, or carved arm-chairs equally old, with 
chintz draperies down to the ground; a 
folding or other screen, with Chinese flgura, 
their round, little-eyed, meek faces perking 
sideways; a stuffed bird, perhaps in a glass 
case (a livmg one is too much for her) ; a 
portrait of her husband over the mantel- 
piece, in a coat with frog-buttons, and a 
dekcate frilled hand lightly inserted in the 
waistcoat ; and opposite him on the wall, is a 
piece of embroidered literature, fram^ and 
glazed, containing some moral dietich or 
maxim, worked in angular capital^ lettem, 
with two trees or parrots below, in their 
proper colors; the whole concludmg with 
an ABC and numerals, and the name of the 
fair industrious, expressing it to be **her 
work, Jan. 14, 1762. The rest of the fur- 
niture consists of a looking-glass with 
carved edges, perhaps a settee, a hassock 
for the feet, a mat for the little dog, and a 
small set of shelves, in which are The Spec- 
’dresslsg table 


tator and Guarduin, The TurkUk Spy, a 
Bible* and Prayer Book, Young’s Night 
ThouMe with a piece of lace in it to flatten, 
Mrs. Kowe’s Devout Exercteee of the Heart, 
6 Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery, and perhaps Sir 
Charlee Grandteon, and Clanaea. John 
Buncle is in the closet among the pickles 
and preserves. The clock is on the landing- 
place between the two room doors, where it 
10 ticks audibly but quietly, and the landmg- 
place, as well as the stairs, is carpeted to a 
nicety. The house is most in character, and 
properly coeval, if it is in a retired suburb, 
and strongly built, with wamscot rather 
15 than paper inside, and lockers m the win- 
dows. Before the windows should be some 
quivering poplars ITeie the Old Lady re- 
ceives a few quiet visitors to tea, and per- 
haps an early game at cards; or you may 
20 sec her going out on the same kind of visit 
herself, with a hght umbrella runnmg up 
into a stick and crooked ivory handle, and 
her little dog, equally famous for his love 
to her and captious antipathy to strangers 
25 Her grand-children dislike him on holidays, 
and the boldest sometimes ventures to give 
him a sly kick under the table. When she 
returns at night, she appears, if the 
weather happens to be doubtful, in a 
80 calash^; and her servant in pattens^, fol- 
lows half behind and half at her side, with a 
lantern 

• Her opinions are not many nor new She 
thinks the clergyman a nice man. The Duke 
85 of Wellmgton, in her opinion, is a very 
great man ; but she has a secret prcfeienc^ 
for the Marquis of Granby. She thinks 
the young women of tlie piesent day ton 
forward, and the men not respectful enough ; 
40 but hopes her grandchildren will be better; 
though she differs with her daughter in sev- 
eral points respecting their management. 
She sets little value on the new accomplish- 
ments; is a great though delicate connois- 
45 seur in butcher’s meat and all sorts of 
housewifery, and if you mention waltzes, 
expatiates on the grace and flne breeding 
of the minuet She longs to have seen one 
danced by Sir Charles Grandison, whom slie 
60 almost considers as a real person. She likes 
a walk of a summer’s evening, but avoids 
the new streets, canals, etc , and sometimes 
goM through the churchyard, where her 
children and her husband he buried, serious, 
66 but not melancholy. She has had three 
great epochs in her life,— her marriage, her 

> A kind of hood which can be drawn forward or 
thrown back. 

*4 kind of overshoe with a wooden sole, 
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having beer at court to see the King and 
Queen and Royal Family, and a compliment 
on her figure she once received, in passing, 
from Mr. Wilkes, whom she descnbes as a 
sad, loose man, but engaging. His plam- 
ness she thinks much exaggerated If any- 
thmg takes her at a distance from home, ii\s 
still the court; but she seldom stirs, even 
for that. The Iasi time but one that she 
went, was to see the Duke of Wirtemberg; 
and most probably for the last time of all, 
to see the Princess Charlotte and Pnnee 
Leopold From this beatific vision ^e re- 
turned with the same admiration as ever for 
the fine comely appearance of the Duke of 
York and the rat of the family, and great 
delight at having had a near view of the 
Princess, whom she speaks of with smiling 
pomp and lifted mittens, clasping them as 
passionately as she can toother, and call- 
ing her, in a transport of mixed loyalty and 
self-love, a fine royal young creature, and 

Daughter of England 

GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 
1820 

An Italian author, Giulio Cordara, a 
Jesuit, has written a poem upon insects, 
which he begins by insisting, that those 
troublesome and abominable little animals 
were created for our annoyance, and that 
they were certainly not inhabitants of Para- 
dise. We of the North may dispute this 
piece of theology ; but on the other hand, it 
IS as clear as the snow on the house-tops, 
that Adam was not under the necessity of 
shaving; and that when Eve walked out of 
her delicious bower, she did not step upon 
ice three inches thick. 

Some people say it is a very easy thmg 
to get up of a cold momjng. You have only, 
they tell you, to take the resolution; and 
the thing is done. This may be very true, 
just as a boy at school has only to take a 
flogging, and the thmg is over. But we have 
not at all made up our minds upon it; and 
we find it a very pleasant exercise to dis- 
cuss the matter, candidly, before we get up. 
This, at least, is not idling, though it may be 
lying. It affords an excellent answer to 
those who ask how lying in bed can be in- 
dulged in by a reasoning being,*— a rational 
creature. HowT Why, with the argument 
calmly at work in one’s head^ and the clothes 
over one’s shoulder. Oh — it is a fine way 
of snending a sensible, imnartial half-hour. 

If these people wonM ho more charitable 
they would get on with their argument bet- 
ter. But they are apt to reason so ill, and 


to assert so dogmatically, that one could 
wish to have them stand round one’s bed, of 
a bitter morning, and he before their faces. 
They ought to hear both sides of the bed, 
a the inside and out. If they cannot enter- 
tain themselves with their own thoughts for 
half-an-hour or so, it is not the fault of 
those who can. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency^, 
10 besides the greater or less pnvileges to be 
allowed a man in proportion to his ability 
of keeping early hours, the work given his 
faculties, etc , will at least concede their due 
merits to such representations as the follow- 
IB ing In the first place, says the injured but 
calm appealer, I have been warm all nigbt, 
and find my system in a state perfectly suit- 
able to a warm-blooded animal To get out 
of this state into the cold, besides the in- 
as harmonious and uncritical abruptness of the 
transition, is so unnatural to such a creature, 
that the poets, refining upon the tortures of 
the damned, make one of their greatest 
agonies consist in being suddenly trans- 
86 ported from heat to cold, from fire to ice 
They are ^^haled” out of their ^*beds,” 
says Milton, by harpy-footed furies,”*— 
fellows who come to call them. On my first 
movement towards the anticipation of 
80 getting up I find that such parts of the 
sheets and bolsters as are exposed to the air 
of the room are stone-cold. On opening my 
eyes, the first thing that meet^ them is my 
own breath rollmg forth, as if in the open 
86 air, like smoke out of a chimn^. Think of 
this symptom. Then I turn my eyes side- 
wajrs and see the window all frozen over. 
Thmk of that Then the servant comes in. 
”It is very cold this morning, is it nott”— 
40 * * Very cold, sir. ’ ‘ Very cold indeed, isn ’t 

itt”— ”Very cold indeed, sir.”— ”More 
than usually so, isn’t it, even for this 
weather? ” (Here the servant’s wit and 
good-nature are put to a considerable test, 
46 and the inquirer lies on thorns for the an- 
swer.) ”'^y, sir— I ttink it w.” (Good 
creature I There is not a better or more 
truth-telling servant going ) ”I must rise, 
however—^ me some warm water.”— 
60 Here comes a fine interval between the de- 
parture of the servant and the arrival of 
the hot water, during which, of course, 
it is of ”no use?” to get up The hot 
wafer comes. ”Is it quite hot?”- ”YeB, 
68 sir ^Perhaps too hot for diaving: I 
must wait a littlef”— ”No, sir; it will 
just do.” (There is an over-nice pro- 

> set or posture of Ivlng down 
■ ParaMte Loat, 2, 6967 
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priety sometimeg, an officious zeal of virtuei 
a little troublesome. ) * * Oh— the sl^— you 
must air my clean shirt;— Imen gets vexy 
damp this weather.^'— Yes, sir.” Here 
another delicious five mmutes. A knock at 
the door. ”Oh, the shirt— very well My 
stockings— I think the stockings had better 
be air^ too.”— ”Venr well, sir.”— Here 
another mterval At length everything is 
ready, except myself. 1 now, contmucs 
our incumbent (a happy word, by-the-bye, 
for a country vicar)— I now cannot help 
thinkmg a go^ deal— who can f— upon the 
imnecessary and villainous custom of shav- 
ing: it is a thing so unmanly (here I nestle 
closer) —so effemmate (here I recoil from an 
unluc^ step into the colder part of the bed) . 
—No wonder that the Queen of France^ 
took part with ihe rebels against that degen- 
erate King, her husband, who first affronted 
her smooth visage with a face like her own. 
The Emperor Julian never showed the lux- 
unancy of his genius to better advantage 
than in reviving the fiowing beard. Look 
at Cardinal Bembo’s picture— at Michael 
Angelo's— at Titian's— at Shakespeare's- 
at Fletcher's— at Spenser's— at Chaucer's 
—at Alfred's— at Plato's— I could name a 
great man for every tick of my watch.— 
Tiook at the Turks, a grave and otiose^ 
people —Think of Haroun A1 Raschid and 
Bed-ndden Hassan.— Think of^ Wortley 
Montague, the worthy son of his mother, 
above Sie prejudice of his time.— Look at the 
Persian gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of 
meeting about the suburbs, their dress and 
appearance are so much finer than our own 
—Lastly, think of the razor itself— how 
totally opposed to every sensation of bed- 
how cold, how edgy, how hard I how utterly 
different from an;^hing like the warm and 
circlmg amplitude, which 

Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses s 

Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may 
help you to cut yourself, a quivering body, a 
frozen towel, and a ewer full of ice; and he 
that says tliere is nothing to oppose in all 
this, only shows that he has no ment in 
opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his 
Seasons 

Falsely luxurious 1 Will not man awake 

1 Eleanor of Aonltalne, wife of Louis TIT of 
France (1137-80), and later of Henry II of 
England (ll';4-89) Louis VII Imd shaved 
offnls beard in compliance with an episcopal 
edict 

■ Indolent * Macbeth, 1, 6, 2. * Bummer, 67 


used to be m bed till noon, because he said 
he had no motive in gettmg up. He could 
imagme the good of rising; but then he could 
also imagme the good of lymg still; and 
6 his exclamation, it must be allowed, was 
made upon summer-time, not wmter. We 
must proportion the argument to the indi- 
vidual character. A money-getter may be 
drawn out of his bed by three or four pence; 
10 but this will not suffice for a student. A 
proud man may say, ”What shall 1 thmk 
of myself, if I don't get up 1 ” but the more 
humble one will be content to waive this pro- 
digious notion of himself out of respect to 
IS his kmdly bed. The mechanical man shall 
get up without any ado at all; and so shall 
the barometer. An ingenious^ lier-m-bed 
will find hard matter of discussion even on 
the score of health and longevity. He will 
ao ask us for our proofs and precedents of the 
ill effects of lying later in cold weather; 
and sophisticate much on the advantages of 
an even temperature of body , ot the natural 
propensity (pretty universal) to ha\e one’s 
25 way , and of the animals that roll themselves 
up and sleep all the winter. As to longevity, 
he will ask whether the longest is of neces- 
sity the best, and whether Holbom is the 
handsomest street in London ^ 

80 

From ON THE REALITIES OP 
IMAGINATION 
1820 

Theie is not a more unthinking way of 
86 talking than to say such and such pains and 
pleasures are only imag^inary, and therefore 
to be got rid of or undervalued accordingly. 
There is nothing imaginary in the common 
acceptation of the word The lo^e of 
40 Moses m The Vicar of Wakefield is jirood 
argument here: — ” Whatever is, is.”^ 
Whatever touches us, whatever moves us, 
does touch and does move us. We recognize 
the reality of it, as we do that of a hand 
45 m the dark. We might as well say that a 
sight which makes us laugh, or a blow which 
brings tears into our eyes, is imaginary, as 
that anything else is imaginary which makes 
us laugh or weep. We can only judge of 
60 things by their effects. Our perception con- 
stantly deceives us, in things with which we 
suppose ourselves perfectly conversant; but 
our reception of their effect is a different 
matter. Whether we are materialists or im- 
K materialists, whether things be about us or 
within us, whether we think the sun is a sub- 

^ Holbom was not the longest street In Tiondon, 
but In some districts it was very unattractive. 
• Goldsmith, The Vicar o/ Wakefield, ch. 7. 
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Stan C6, or on 1;^ the ima^ of a divine thoughti 
an idea, a thing imagmaxy, we axe equally 
agreed as to the notion of its warmth. 
on the other hand, as this warmth is felt dif- 
ferently by different temperaments, so what s 
we call imagmary things affect different 
minds. What we have to do is not to deny 
their effect, because we do not feel in the 
same proportion, or whether we even feel it 
at all ; but to see whether our neighbors mav is 
not be moved. If they are, there is, to all 
intents and purposes, a moving cause But 
we do not see it Y No neither perhaps do 
they. They only feel it; they are only sen- 
tient,— a word which implies the sight given is 
to the imagination by the feelings. But 
what do you mean, we may ask in return, by 
seeingf Some rays of light come in conta^ 
with the eye; they bring a sensation to it; 
in a word, they touch it; and the impression tt 
left by this touch we call sight. How far 
does tbs differ in effect from the impression 
left by any other touch, however mystenons t 
An ox knocked down by a butcher, and a 
man knocked down by a fit of apoplexy, is 
equally feel themselvea compelled to drop. 
The tickling of a straw and of a comedy 
equally move the muscles about the mouth. 
The look of a beloved ^e will so thnll the 
frame, that old philosojihers have had re- 80 
course to a doctrine of beams and radiant 
particles fiying from one sight to another. 

In fine, what is contact itself, and why 
does it affect ust There is no one cause 
more mysterious than another, if we look as 
into it. 

Nor does the question concern us like 
moral causes. We may be content to know 
the eaith bv its fruits; but how to increase 
and improve them is a more attractive 40 
study If, instead of saying that the causes 
which moyed in us this or that pain or 
pleasure were imaginary, people were to say 
that the causes themselves were removable, 
th^ would be nearer the truth. When u a 
stone trips us up, we do not fall to disputing 
its existence : we put it out of the way In 
like manner, when we^ suffer from what is 
called an imaginary pain, our business is not 
to canvass the reali^ of it. Whether there so 
^ any cause or not in that or any other per- 
ception, or whether everything consists not 
in what is called effect, it is sufficient for w 
that the effect is real. Our sole business is 
to remove those seemd cai^, which always 8S 
accompany the orip^al idea. As in de- 
liriums, for instance, it would be idle to go 
about persuading the patient that he did not 
bdiold the figures he says he does He 
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might reasonably ask us, if be could, how 
we know anythmg about the matter; or how 
we can be sure that m the mfinite wonders 
of the universe certain realities may not 
become apparent to certain eyes, whether 
diseased or not. Our business would be to 
put him into that state of health m which 
human beings are not diverted from theii 
ofQces and comforts by a liability to such 
imaginations. The best reply to his ques- 
tion would be, that such a morbidity is 
elrarly no more a fit state for a human 
being than a disarranged or incomplete 
state of works is for a watch; and that 
seeing the general tendency of nature to this 
completeness or state of comfort, we natur- 
lUly conclude that the imaginations in ques- 
tion, whether substantial or not, are at least 
not of the same lasting or prevailing de- 
scription. 

We do not profess metaphysics. We are 
indeed so little conversant with the masters 
of that art, that we are never sure whether 
we are using even its proper terms. All 
that we may know on the subject comes to 
us from some reflection and some experi- 
ence ; and this all may be so little as to make 
a metaphysician smile; which, if he be a 
true one, he will do giM^-natnredly The 
pretender will take occasion, from our very 
confession, to say that we know nothing 
Opr faculty, sudi as it is, is rather in- 
stinctive than reasoning; rather physical 
&an metaphysical; rather sentient because 
it loves much, than because it knows mudi; 
rather calculated by a certain retention of 
bqyhood, and ly its wanderings in the green 
places of thought, to li^t upon a piece of 
the old golden world, than to tire ourselves, 
and conclude it unattainable, by too wide 
and scientific a search We pretend to see 
farther than none but the worldly and the 
malignant And yet those who see farther 
may not see so well. We do not blind our 
eyes with looking upon the sun in the 
heavens We believe it to be there, but we 
find its light upon earth also; and we would 
lead humanity, if we could, out of miserv 
and coldness into the shine of it Pain 
might still be there; must be so, as long as 
we are mortal; 

For oft we still must weep, since we are human; 

bat it should be pam for the sake of oth- 
ers which is noble; not unnecessary pain 
inflicted by or upon them, which it is ab- 
surd not to remove. The very pains of 
mankind struggle towards pleasures; and 
such pains as are proper for them have this 
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inevitable accompaniment of true humanityi 
—that they cannot but realize a certain gen- 
tleneBB of enjoyment Thus the true bearer 
of pam would come round to ns; and he 
would not ginidge us a sliare of his burden, 
though in takmg from bis trouble it mi£^t 
dimmish hib pnde. Pnde is but a biEid 
pleasure at the expense of others. The 
great object of humanity is to enrich eveiy- 
body. If It 18 a task destmed not to suc- 
ceed, it IS a good one from its very nature; 
and fulfills at least a glad destiny of its 
own. To look upon it austerely is in reality 
the reverse of austenty. It is only such an 
impatience of the want of pleasure as leads 
•s us to grudge it in others ; and this impatience 
itself, if the sufferer knew how to use it, is 
but another impulse, m the general yearning, 
towards an equal wealth of enjoyment. 

^ But we shall be getting into other diMUS- 
sions.— The ground-work of all happiness 
is' health. Take eare of this ground, and 
Ihe doleful imaginations that oome to warn 
us agamst its abuse will avoid it. Take eare 
of this ground, and let as many glad imagi- 
nations throng to it as possible. Read the 
magical worlm of the poets, and they will 
oome If you doubt their existence, ask 
yourself whether you feel pleasure at ihe 
idea of them ; whether you are moved into 
delicious smiles, or tears as delicious. If 
you are, the result is the same to yon, 
whether they exist or not It is not mere 
woids to say that he who goes through a 
nch man ’s park, and sees things m it which 
ne\er bless the mental eyesight of the pos- 
sessor, is richer than he. He is ncher. 
More results of pleasure come home to him. 
The ground is actually more fertile to him: 
the place haunted with finer shapes. He has 
more servants to come at his call, and admin- 
ister to him with full hands. Knowledge, 
sympathy, imagination, are all divining- 
n^s, with which he discovers treasure. Let 
a painter go through the grounds, and he 
will see not only the general colors of green 
and brown, but their combinations and con- 
tras^ and the modes in which they might 
again be combined and contrasted He will 
also put figures in the landscape if there arc 
none there, flocks and herds, or a solitary 
spectator, or Venus lying with her white 
body among the violets and primrose Let 
a musician go through, and he will hear 
^'differences discreet*'^ in the notes of the 
birds and the lapsing of the watOT-fall. 
He will fancy a serenade of wind instru- 
ments in the open air at a lady’s window, 
* Bpenscr, The Faerie Queene, II, 12, 71, 7. 


with a voice rising through it; or the horn 
of the hunter; or the musical cry of the 
hounds, 

Matched in mouth-like bells, 
s Each under eaeh;i 


or a solitary voice m a bower, smgmg for 
an expected lover; or the chapel organ, 
wakmg up like the fountam of the wmds. 
10 Let a poet go through the grounds and he 
will heighten and increase all these sounds 
and images. He will bring the colors from 
heaven, and put an unearthly meaning into 
the voice. He will have stones of the sylvan 
16 inhabitants, will shift the population 
through infinite vaneties; will put a senti- 
ment upon eve^ sight and sound; will be 
human, romantic, supernatural; will make 
all nature send mbnte into that spot ^ 

26 •••••. 

We may say of the love of nature what 
Shakespeare says of another love, that it 
Adds a precious seeing to the eye ^ 

85 And we may say also, upon the like pnnci- 
pie, that it adds a precious hearing to the 
ear. This and imagination, which ever fol- 
lows upon it, are the two purifiers of our 
qense, which rescue us from the deafening 

86 babble of common cares, and enable us to 
hear all the affectionate voices of earth and 
heaven. The starry orbs, lapsing about iii 
their smooth and sparkling dance, sing to us 
The brooks talk to us of solitude The 

85 birds are the animal spints of nature, carol- 
ling in the air, like a careless lass. 

The gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes; and whisper whence they 
46 stole 

Those balmy spoils.— PurodtM Lost, 4, 156-9 

The poets are called creators, because with 
their magical words the^ bring forth to our 
eyesight the abundant images and beauties 
45 of creation. They put them there, if the 
reader pleases; and so are literally creators 
But whether put there or discovered, whethei 
created or invented (for invention means 
nothing but finding out), there they are 
50 If they touch us, they exist to as much pur- 
pose as an^hing else which touches us. If 
a passage m King Lear brings the tears into 
our eyes, it is real as the touch of a sorrow- 
ful hand. If the fiow of a song of Anacre- 
66 on’s intoxicates us, it is as true to a pulse 


1 A Mideummor Niaht'e Dream, IV. 1, 127. 

*8ee Jeffrej's rerlew of Aliion’i Xtiwi os the 
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within ns as the wme he drank. We hear 
not their Bounds with earii nor see their 
sights with eyes; but we hear and see both 
so truly, that we are moved with pleasure, 
and the advantage, nay even the test, of 
seemg and hearmg, at any time, is not in 
the seeing and hearing, but in the ideas we 
realize, and the pleasure we derive. Intel- 
lectual objects, therefore, inasmuch as they 
come home to us, are as true a part of the 
stock of nature as visible ones; and they 
are infinitely more abundant. Between the 
tree of a country clown and the tree of a 
Milton or Spenser, what a difference in point 
of productiveness! Between the plodding 
of a sexton through a church-yard and the 
walk of a Gray, what a difference! What 
a difference between the Bermudas of a 
ship-builder and the Bermoothes of Shakes- 
peare f the isle 

Full of noises, 

Bounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not, I 

the isle of elves and fairies, that chased the 
tide to and fro on the sea-shore, of coral- 
bones and the knell of sea-nymphs; of 
spirits dancing on the sands, and singing 
amidst the hushes of the wind; of Caliban, 
whose brute nature enchantment had made 
poetical; of Ariel, who lay in cowslip bells, 
and rode upon the bat; of Miranda, who 
wept when she saw Ferdinand woik so 
hard, and begged him to let her help ; telling 
him, 

T am your wife if you will marry me; 

If not, ini die your maul To be your fello^\ 
You may deny me , but I *11 be your servant, 
Whether yon will or no.^ 

Such are the discoveries which the poets 
make for us , worlds to which that of Colum- 
bus was but a handful of brute matter 
Ameiica began to be ncher for us the other 
day, when Humboldt came back and told us 
of its luxuiiant and gigantic vegetation; of 
the myriads of riiooting lights, which revel 
at evening in the southern sky; and of that 
grand constellation, at which Dante seems 
to have made so remarkable a guess (Purffa- 
torio, cant., 1, 5, 22) The natural warmth 
of the Mexican and Peruvian genius, set 
free from despotism, will soon do all the 
rest of it; awaken the sleeping richw of its 
eyesight, and call forth the glad music of its 
affections 

Imagination enriches everything. A gnat 
library contains not only books, but 

Tcm/ir*/, TIT, 2 144 ff * JhM 111,1 SSff. 


The assembled souls of all that men held wise. 

— Davxnamt.^ 

The moon is Homer’s and Shakespeare’s 
moon, as well as the one we look at The 
5 sun comes out of his chamber m the east, 
with a sparklmg ^e, ‘^rejoicmg hke a 
bndegroom.”^ The commonest thing be- 
comes like Aaron’s rod, that budded.^ Pope 
called up the spirits of the cabala^ to wait 
10 upon a lock of hair,^ and justly gave it the 
honors of a constellation; for he has hung 
it, sparkling forever in the ^es of pos- 
terity. A common meadow is a sorry thing 
to a ditcher or a coxcomb ; but by the help of 
16 its dues from imagination and the love of 
nature, the grass brightens for us, the air 
soothes us, we feel as we did in the daisied 
hours of childhood Its verdures, its sheep, 
its hedge-row elms— all these, and all elm 
ao which sight, and sound, and associations can 
give it, are made to furnish a treasure of 
pleasant thoughts. Even brick and mortar 
are vivified, as of old, at the harp of 
Orpheus. A metropolis becomes no longer 
S a mere collection of houses or of trades. It 
puts on all the grandeur of its history, and 
its literature; its towers, and nvers; its art, 
and jewelry, and foreign wealth; its mul- 
titude of human bemgs all intent upon ex- 
80 citement, wise or yet to learn ; the huge and 
sullen dignity of its canopy of smoke bv 
day . the wide gleam upwards of its lighted 
lustre at night-time; and the noise of its 
many chariots, heard at the same hour, when 
88 the wind sets gently towards some quiet 
suburb. 


A «»NOW” 


DESCRIPTIVZ OP A HOT DAT 
40 1820 

Now the rosy- (and lazy-) fingered Au- 
rora, issuing from her saffron house, calls 
up the moist vapors to sui round her, and 
goes veiled with them as long as she can; 
4B till Phosbus, coming forth in hiS power, 
looks eve^toing out of the sky, and holds 
sharp, uninterrupted empire from his throne 
of beams.^ Now the mower begins to make 
bis sweeping cuts more slowly, and resorts 
80 oftener to the beer. Now the carter sleeps 
a-top of his load of hay, or plods with 
double slouch of shoulder, looking out with 
eyes winking under his shading hat, and 
with a hitdi upward of one side of his 
6S month. New the little pri at her grand- 
mother’s cottage-door watches the coaches 
that go by, with her hand held up over her 


1 aondihert, 11, 6. 148. IS -8 

» ^ umhrrg.ll 8. * mystic art 

^ Soo The Rape of the Look. 
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Bimny fordiead. Nov laborerB look well 
resting in their vhite shirts at the doom of 
rural ale-houses. Now an elm is fine there, 
with a seat under it; and horses drink out 
of the trough, stretchmg their yeammg 6 
necks with loosened collara; and the traveller 
oalls for his glass of ale, havmg been 
without one for more than ten minutes; and 
his horse stands wmcing at the files, living 
sharp shivers of his skm, and moving to and lo 
fro his ineffectual docked tail; and now Miss 
Betty Wilson, the host’s daughter, comes 
streaming forth m a flowered gown and ear- 
rings, carrying with four of her beautiful 
flngera the foammg glass, for which, after is 
the traveller has drank it, she receives with 
an indifferent ^e, looking another way, the 
lawful twopence. Now grasshoppers 
^^fry,” as Dryden says.^ Now cattle stand 
in water, and ducks are envied. Now boots, so 
and shoes, and trees by the road-side, are 
thidk with dust ; and dogs, rolling in it, after 
issuing out of the water, into which thev 
have been thrown to fetch slicks, come scat- 
tering horror among the legs of the specta- SB 
tors. Now a fellow who flnds he has three 
miles further to go in a pair ol tight shoes 
is in a pretty situation. Now rooms with the 
sun upon them become intolerable; and the 
apothecary’s apprentice, with a bitterness SO 
b^ond aloes, ihmks of the pond he used 
to bathe in at school. Now men with pow- 
dered heads^ (especially if thick) envy those 
that are unpowdered, and stop to wipe them 
up hill, with countenances that seem to ex- 86 
postulate with destiny. Now boys assemble 
round the village pump with a ladle to it. 
and delight to make a forbidden splash and 
get wet through the shoes Now also they 
make suckers of leather, and bathe all day 40 
long in nvers and ponds, and make mighty 
flehings for ** tittle-bats.*** Now the bw, 
as he hums along, seems to be talking heavily 
of the heat. Now doom and brick-walls are 
bumingto the hand ; and a walled lane, with 48 
dust and broken bottles in it, near a brick- 
field, is a thing not to be thought of. Now 
a green lane, on the contrary, thick-set with 
hedge-row elms, and having the noise of a 
brook ^^mmbling in pebble-stone,*** is one *o 
of the pleasantest things in the world. 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever 
to one another, in rooms, in door-ways, and 
out of window, always beginning the con- 
versation with saying that heat is over- SB 


ifiee Dryden's traiiBlatl<m of VlrgH's Mocset, 
2 lJl-14 

*The eighteenth centnrr habit of powdering the 


hair was atlll Ip practice., 
ftlcklebacka (a Uno of 
* Spenser, VIrgWM Ofielj 


of amal 
ICS. 


lall neb) 


powering. Now blinds are let down, and 
doors thrown open, and flannel waistcoats 
left off, and cold meat preferred to hot, and 
wonder expressed why tea oontinues so re- 
fieshmg, and people delight to shver lettuces 
into bowls, and apprentices water door-ways 
with tm canisters that lay several atoms of 
dust. Now the water-cart, jumblmg along 
the middle of the stieet, and joltmg the 
showers out of its box of water, really does 
something. Now fruiterers’ shops and 
dairies look pleasant, and ices are the only 
things to those who can get them Now 
ladies loiter in baths; and people make pres- 
ents of flowers ; and wine is put mto ice , and 
the after-dinner lounger recreates his head 
with applications of perfumed water out ol 
long-necked bottles. Now the lounger, who 
cannot resist riding his new horse, feels hih 
boots bum him. Now buck-skins are not 
the lawn of Cos.^ Now jockeys, walking in 
^reat-coats to lose flesh, cm he inwaidly 
Now five fat people in a stage-coach liate 
the sixth fat one who is coming m, and think 
he has no right to be so Inige Now cleiks 
in office do nothing but dnnk srida-watei 
and spruce-beer, and read the new&papei 
Now the old-clothesman drops his sohtaiT 
cry more deeply mto the areas on the hot 
and forsaken side of the stieet, and bakers 
look vicious; and cooks are aggravated; and 
the steam of a tavem-kitchen catches hold of 
118 like the breath of Tartarus Now deli- 
eate skins are beset with gnats; and boys 
make their sleepmg companion start up, 
with playing^ a burning-glass on his hand ; 
and blacksmiths are super-carbonated; and 
cobblers in their stalls almost feel a wish t(» 
be transplanted; and butter is too easy to 
spread; and the dragoons wonder whethei 
the Romans liked their helmets, and old 
ladies, with their lappets unpinned, walk 
along in a state of dilapidation; and the 
servant maids are afraid they look vulgarly 
hot; and the author, who has a plate of 
strawberries brought him, flnds that he has 
come to the end of his writing. 

SHAKING HANDS 
1820 

Amon^ the first things which we remem- 
ber noticing in the manners of people, were 
two errors in the custom of shying hands 
Some we observed, grasped everybody ’s 
band alike,— with an equal fervor of grip. 
Yon would have thought that Jenkins was 
the best friend they had in the world; but 

s A kind of fine lines Introduced from the Island 

of Cos, in the Eigean Bee. 
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on Boeoeeding to the squeeze, though a slight 
aequaiutance, you touud it equally flattering 
to yourself, and on the appearance of some- 
body else (whose name, it turned out, the 
operator had forgotten), the crush was no 
less comphmentaiy the face was as 
earnest and beaming, the ‘^glad to see you” 
as syllabical and sincere, and the shake as 
close, as long, and as rejoicing, as if the 
semi -unknown was a fnend come home from 
the Deserts 

On the other hand, there would be a gen- 
tleman, now and then, as coy of his hand^, as 
if he were a prude, or had a whitlow ' It 
was in vain that your pretensions did not 
go beyond the ” civil salute” of the ordinary 
shake , or that being introduced to him in a 
fnendly manner, and expected to shake 
hands with the rest of the company, you 
could not in decency omit his His fingers, 
half coming out and half retreating, seemed 
to think that you were going to do them a 
mischief, and when you got hold of them, 
the whole shake was on your side, the other 
hand did but proudly or pensively acquiesce 
—there was no knowing which , you had to 
sustain it, as you might a lady’s, in handing 
her to a seat , and it was an equal perplexity 
to know whether to shake or to let it go 
The one seemed a violence done to the 


m pride. Want of address is a better rea- 
son , but this particular instance of it would 
be grounded m the same feelmg. It always 
implies a habit either of pride or mistrust 
6 We have met with two really kmd men^ 
who evmced this soreness of hand. Neitiber 
of them, perhaps, thought himself mferior 
to anybody about him, and both had good 
reason to think highly of themselves, but 
t both had been sanguine men contradicted 
in their early hopes. There was a plot to 
meet the hand of one of them with a fish- 
slice, m order to ^ow him the disadvantage 
to which he put his friends by that fiat mode 
B of salutation; but the conspirator had not 
the courage to do it Whether he heard of 
the intention we know not, but shortly 
afterwards he took very kindly to a shake. 
The other was the only man of a warm set 
0 of politicians, who remained true to his first 
hopes of mankind He was impatient at 
the change of his companions, and at the 
folly and inattention of the rest; but though 
his manner became cold, his consistency 
B remained warm, and this gave him a right 
to be as strange as he pleas^. 

From DRKAMS ON THE BORDEBS OP 
THE LAND OP POETRY 

) 18X8 1828 


patient, the other an awkwnid resp«naibilin> I Demands oi> Poetbt 

brought upon yourself, i ou did not know, 

all ihe evening, whether you were not an ob- I have not been in the habit of makmg 
ject of dislike to the person ; till, on the memorandums for my verses Such verse as 
party’s breaking up, you saw him behave 86 I could write I have written at once. But 
like an equally ill-used gentleman to all the older I grow, the more reverent notions 
who practiced the same unthinking civility I entertain of poetry, and as I cannot as- 
Both these eiTors, we think, might as well pire to put anything into verse, and pretend 
be avoided , but, of the two, we must sav we to call it poetry, without shaping it in the 
prefer the former If it does not look so 40 best manner of which I am capable (for 
much like paiticular sincentv, it looks more poetry, without the fit sculpture of verse, is 
like geneial kindness; and if those two vir- no more to be called poetry, than beauty 
tues are to be separated (which they as- conceived is beauty accomplished), so I have 
suredlv need not be, if considered without neither leisure to pay it the requisite atten- 
spleen), the world can better afford to dis- 45 tion, nor can I afford the spirit and emotion 
pense with an unpleasant truth than a necessary for this task above all others The 
gratuitous humanity Besides, it is more greatest of all poets (who, according to 
difficult to make sure of the one than to Plato,* is God) uttered the planets in his en- 


practice the other, and kindness itself is the 
b^t of all truths. As long as we are sure 
of that, we are sure of something, and of 
something pleasant It is always the best 
end, if not in every instance the most logical 
means 

This manual slivneBs is sometimes attrib- 
uted to modesty, but never, we suspect, with 
justice, unless it be that sort of modesty 
whose fear of committing itself is grounded 
» An inflammation of the flngars. 


ergy, and they went sinking around him,* 
80 perfect. Milton (not to speak it with pro- 
faneness,^ after that unieuchable mstance) 
could pour forth his magnificent versesi 

1 The second of these men was Hailltt ; the flrat 
K- has not been identified 

** *Bec riato'a Ion, 514 (Jowett'a translation, 1, 
224). The some thought H expressed by 
Mrs Browning in ffvmn to Pan, st. 36, and by 
Browning in Paracrlsuti, 2, 648. 

■A reference to the ancient belief that the move- 
ment of the celestial spheres produced music. 
«Bee 8, 88. 
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mighty and fnll of mnede, like a proeession 
towards a temple of glory. We conceive of 
Shakespeare, that he had a still easier might, 
and that the noblest verses to him were no 
greater difficulty than talking. He dispensed 
them as Nature does the summer showers and 
the thunder. Alas I to us petty men, who are 
not sure that we have even the right of bemg. 

Proud to be less,* but of that godlike race, 

to us and our inferior natures there are 
sometimes toils in life less voluntary and 
more exhaustmg than poetry, m reposing 
from which it is not always possible for us 
to labor even with the minor eneigies neces- 
saxy to throw out the forms within our 
capacity. We cannot wrestle to fit purpose 
even with that pettier god within us. We 
cannot condense those lighter vapors of in- 
spiration into their most vigorous and grace- 
ful shape, and feel a right to say to the 
world, Behold''* 

A poet's hand should be like the energ>' 
within the oak, to make strong; and like 
the wind that bends its foliage, to make 
various. Without concentration, and with- 
out variety, there is neither irtrength of 
imasination, nor beauty of verse. Alas' I 
could no more look to making verses with 
an ambition of this sort, wearied as I am at 
present, than I could think of looking ao 
through burning glasses for eyes, or hew- 
ing the solid rock into a dance of the Giace^ 

But I have the wish to be a poet, and 
thoughts will arise within me as painful 
not to express as a lover's. I therefore 86 
write memorandums for verse thoughts 
that might perhaps be worthy of puttmir 
into that riiape, if they could be properly 
developed;— hints and shadows of some- 
thing poetical, that have the same relation- 40 
ship to actual poetry as the little unborn 
spirits that perish by the waters of Tjethe 
have to the souls that visit us, and become 
immortal. 

II. My Bower ^ 

I seek not for grand emotions wlien 1 
muse My life has had enough of them 1 
seek for enjoyment and repose ; and, thanks 
to the invincible yoiithfulness of my heart, so 
I find them with as much ease in my green 
world as giant sorrows have found me in the 
world of strife 

Woods and meadows are to me an en- 
chanted ground, of which a knight-errantry 66 
of a new sort has put me in possession. 

In the indulgence of these effusions I lay 
my head as on the pillow before <1 sleep, as 


on the grass m summer, as on the lap that 
soothes us. 0 lovers of boob and of na- 
ture, lovers of one another, lovers of love, 
rest with me under my bowers; and the 
6 shadows of pleasant thoughts shall play 
upon your eyelids. 

nL Ok a Bust or Bacchus 

Gigantic, earnest, luzunant, his head a 
\ ery bower of hair and ivy his look a mix- 
ture of threat, and reassurance, and the 
giving of pleasure; the roughness of wine 
in his eyes, and the sweetness of it on 1it«> 
lips. Anmbal Caracci would have painted 
such a face, and grown jealous when his 
mistress looked at it. 

To those shoulders belong the bands that 
lifted the satyr* by the nape of the neck, 
and played with the lion 's mouth as with a 
dog's* 

Cannot yon see the glow in the face, even 
though sculptured f a noontide of the south 
in its strenj^ t with dark wells in the eyes, 
under shining locks and sunny leaves f The 
geniality of his father Jove is in it, with the 
impetuosity of wine* but it is the lord, not 
the servant, of wme; the nrger of the bow] 
among the divinities, when the pulses of 
heaven are in movement with song and 
dance, and goddess by the side of god looks 
downward 

Such did he appear when Ariddne turned 
pale with loving him: and he said, with 
^vine insolence m his eyes, ^'Am I not then 
belter than a mortal t"* 


OP THE SIGHT OP SHOPS 

Prom Part n 
1888 

In the general glance that we have taken 
at shops, we found ourselves unwillingly 
compelled to pass some of them too quickly 
It is the object, therefore, of the present 
article to enter mto those more attractive 
thresholds, and look a little about us. We 
imagine a fine day, time, about noon ; scene, 
any good bnlliant street. The ladies are 
abroad in white and green ; the beaux loung- 
ing, conscious of their waists and neck- 
cloths; the busy pushing onward, conscious 
of their bills. 

^ The forehead of BacChui was crowned with vlne- 
leavei or Ivy* 

* Probably Sllenna, who waa a boon companion of 
Bacclina. 

*A portion of the frleae of The Mowment of 
Lptttrrafee renrcaenta Bacchna with hla hand 
on the fare of a Hon. 
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To begin, then, where our shopping expe- 
rience with the toy-shop— 


VisionB of glo|7, spare onr aching sight! 

Ye just’breech^ crowd not on our soull-s ^ 

We still seem to have a lively sense of the 
smell of that gorgeous red pamt which was 
on the handle of our fiist wooden hword’ 
The pewter guard also— how beautifully 
fretted and like silver did it look! How did lo 
we hang it round our shoulder by the proud 
bolt of an old ribbon ,— then feel it well sus- 
pended; then draw it out of tbe sheath, 
eager to cut down four savage men for ill- 
using ditto of damsels* An old muff made 15 
an excellent gienadier’s cap, or one's hat 
and feather, with the assistance of three 
surreptitious large pins, became fiercely 
modem and military There it is, in that 
comer of the window— tbe same identical ao 
sword, to all appearance, which kept iis 
awake the fiist night behind our pillow We 
still feel ourselves little boys while standing 
in this shop; and for that matter, so we d<» 
on other occasions. A field has as much M 
ment m our eyes, and ginger-bread alm<»sf 
as much in our mouths, as at that daiM"- 
plucking and cake-eating penod of life 
There is the tngger-rattling gun, fine of lU 
kind, but not w complete a thing as the 80 
sword. Its memoiies are not so ancient * for 
Alexander or St George did not fight with a 
musket Nod her is it so tnie a thing; it is 
not ‘Mike life " The tugger is too much 
like that of a cross-bow; and the pea winch 85 
it shoots, lu»i^e>er hard, produces, even to 
tbe iniagiiinlne faculties of boyhood, a 
humiliating Hash <»f the mock-heioic. It is 
difficult to fancy a diagon killed with a pea • 
but the shai>e and appnrtenances of the « 
sword being genuine, the whole senlimcn! 
of massacre is as much in its wooden blade 
as if it were steel of Hamnscus The diuin 
is still more real, though not so heroic —In 
the comer opposite are battledores and 45 
shuttle-cocks, winch have their maturei 
beauties; balls, which possess the additional 
zest of the danger of breaking people's yrm- 
ropes, good for swinging and skip- 
ping, especially the long ones which otlieis #0 
turn for you, while you ran in a masterly 
manner up and down, or skip in one sped 
with an easy and endless exactitude of toe, 
looking aUernately at their conscious face*', 
-blood-allies, with which the possessor of 55 


iThe BffM at which bova bepln to w^r hwch^ 
The expreaalon la ubi^ Sere to the 

time when bovi Unit show an Intent In tovif. 
•Orovl The Bara, 108-9 (p. 6.0. Hunt rahsti- 
tiitos fHuf-hrt eeh'a for WNOOtw. 


a engp finger and thumb-knuckle causes the 
smitten marbles to vanish out of the ring, 
kites, which must appear to more vital birds 
a ghastly kind of fowl, with their grim, 
long, white faces, no bodies, and endless 
tails,— Cl icket-bats, manly to handle,— 
tia]i‘bats,> a genteel inferiority,— swim- 
mnig-coi]^, despicable;— horses on wheels, 
an imposition on the infant public;— 
i(K*king-horses, too much like Pegasus, ar- 
dent yet never getting on,— Dutch toys, so 
like life, that Uiey ought to be better;— 
Jacob's ladders, flapping down one over 
another with tmtmnabulary^ shutters;— 
dissected maps, from which the infant 
statesmen may leam how to dovetail prov- 
inces and kingdoms;— paper posture-mak- 
ers, who hitch up their knees against their 
shoulder-blades, and dangle their legs like 
an opera dancer,- Lilliputian plates, dishes, 
and other household iileiisils, in which a 
giand dinner is serx'ed up out of half an 
apple;— boxes of paints, to color engrav- 
ings with, always beyond the outline,— ditto 
of bncka, a very sensible and lasting toy, 
which we except from a gmdge we have 
aaamsl the graMty of infant geometries,— 
whips, very useful for cutting people's eyes 
unawares,— hoops, one of the most ancient 
as well as excellent of toys;— sheets of pic- 
tures, from A apple-pie up to faimiiig, 
military, and zoological exhibitions, always 
taking care that the Fly is as large as the 
Elephant, and the letter X excliisi> ely ap- 
propriated to Xerxes;— musical deal -boxes,* 
rather complaining than sweet, and more 
like a peal of bodkins than bells, —penny 
ti limpets, awful at Bartleniy-tide,*— jews' 
harps, that tin ill and bieathe between the 
lips like a metal tongue,— caits— carnages 
—hobby-horses, upon which the infant 
equestnan prances about proudly on his 
own feet;— in short, not to go through the 
whole representative body of existence- 
dolls, which are so dear to the maternal 
instincts of little girls We protest, how- 
e\er, against that ahu<>e of them, which 
makes them full-dressed young ladies in 
bodv, while they remain infant in face; 
especially when thej* are of frail wax It 
is cultivating finerv instead of affection 
We prefer good, honest, plump Hm^ of 
c<»tton and sawdust, dressed in babv-linen; 
or even our ancient young friends, with 
their staring dotted eyes, red varnished 

ifunall bata uiukI In playlna traphall 
■ ilngllnx, rattling 
* boxoR mndo nf pine or Sr 

*tlie time of the festival of St llartliolomew’, 
Aag. 24 
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faces, triangular noses, and Rosinante^ 
wooden limbs— not, it must be confessed, 
excessively shapely or feminine, but the 
I'everse of fragile beauty, and prepared 
against all disasters. 

The next step is to the Pastry-cook’s, 
where the plam bun is still the pleasantest 
thing in our eyes, from its respectability m 
those of childhood The pastiy, less patron- 
ized by judicious mothe^ is only so much 
elegant indigestion yet it is not easy to 
forget the pleasure of nibbling away the 
crust all around a raspberry or currant tart, 
in order to enjoy the three or four delicious 
semicircular bites at the fruity plenitude re- 
maining There is a custard with a wall of 
paste round it, which provokes a siege of 
this kind ; and the cheese-cake has its ameni- 
ties of approach. The acid flavor is a relief 
to the mawkishness of the bifiin* or pressed 
baked apple, and an addition to the glib and 
quivermg l^tness of the jelly IVelfth 
Cake,” which, when cut, loo^ hke the side 
of a rich pit of earth covered with snoW, is 
pleasant from wanner associations Confec- 
tioneiy does not seem in the same request as 
of old, its paint has hurt its reputation 
Yet the school-boy has still much to say for 
its humbler suavities Kisses aie very ami- 
able and allegorical. Eight or ten of them, 
judiciously wrapped up in pieces of letter- 
paper, have saved many a loving heart the 
trouble of a less eloquent hilleUdoux Can- 
died citron we look upon to be the very 
acme and atticism^ of confectionery grace. 
Preserves are too much of a good thing, 
with the exception of the jams that retain 
their fruit-skins. ** Jam satis They 
qualify the cloying. Yet marmalade must 
not be passed over in these times, when it 
has been raised to the dignity of the peer- 
age The other day there was a Duke of 
Marmalade in Hayti, and a Count of 
Lemonade,”— so called, from places m which 
those eminent relishes are manufactured. 
After all, we must own that there is but 
one thmg for which we care much at a 
pastry-cook’s, except our old acquaintance 
the him ; especially as we can take up that 
and go on. It is an ice. Fancy a very hot 
day; the blinds down; the loungers un- 
usually languid ; the pavement burning 
one’s feet; the sun, with a strong outline 


^ long and bony like Roalnante (the steed of Don 
Quixote, the hero of Cervantes's Spanish ro 
mnnee Don Quixote) 

• An English variety of apple 

*A cake made for the celebration held on the 
twelfth night after Christmao. ^ ^ ^ 

* highest qnailly (eharacterlstie of Attic Greek) 

* already enougn 

• nils la saidto be a fact 


in the str^ baking one whole side of it 
like a brick-kiln; so that everybody is 
crowding on the other, except a man going 
to intercept a creditor bound for the Con* 
6 tment Then think of a heaped-up ice, 
brought upon a salver with a spoon. What 
statesman, of any warmth of imagination, 
would not pardon the Neapolitans in sum- 
mer, for an insurrection on account of the 
ID want of icet Thmk of the flrst sidelong 
dip of the spoon in it, bringmg away a well- 
sbeed lump; then of the sweet wmtry 
refreshment, that goes lengthening down 
one’s throat , and lastly, of the sense of 
16 power and satisfaction resulting from hav- 
ing had the ice. 

Not heaven itself can do away that slice; 

But what has been, has been , and I have had 
my ice 


PROEM TO SELECTION FROM KEATS’S 
POETRY 
2844 1844 

K Keats was bom a poet of the most poeti 
eal kind. All his feelings came to him 
through a poetical medium, or were speedily 
colored by it. He enjoyed a jest as heartily 
as any one, and Efympathized with the low- 
10 best commonplace; but the next minute his 
thoughts were in a garden of enchantment 
with nymphs, and fauns, and riiapes of 
exalted humanity; 

gg Elysian beauty, mdancholy grace i 

It might be said of him that he never beheld 
an oak tree without seeing the Diyad. His 
fame may now forgive the critics who dis- 
liked bis politics, and did not understand 
40 his poetry Repeated editions of him in 
England, France, and Amenca attest its tri- 
umphant survival of all obloquy; and theie 
can be no doubt that he has taken a perma- 
nent station among the British poets, of a 
46 veipr high, if not thoroughly mature, de- 
Bcnption. 

Keats ’s early poetry, indeed, partook plen- 
tifully of the exuberance of youth ; and even 
in most of his later, his sensibility, sharp- 
10 ened by mortal illness, tended to a morbid 
excess. His region is wilderness of 
sweets”*- flowers of all hue, and ”weeds 
of glorious feature,”*— where, as he says, 
the luxuriant soil brings 

The pipy hendock to strange overgrowth.* 


I Wordsworth, Laodawtia, 06 (p. 307) 
•ParadUe Loot, 5,204 
*^nier. Jralopotama, 213 

Bndymion, 1, 241 (p. 770). 
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But there also is the ^'rain-seeiited eglan* 
tine,^ and bubhes of May-dowel's, with bees, 
and myrtle, and bay,— and endless paths 
into forests haunted with the loveliest as 
well as gentlest beings; and the gods live 
in the distance, amid notes of majestic 
thunder. I do not need to say that no 
^'surfeit” is ever there, but 1 do, that 
there is no end of the ‘^neeiared sweets 
In what other Enghsh poet (however supe- 
rior to him m other respects) are you so 
certain of never opening a page without 
lighting upon the loveliest imagery and the 
most eloquent expressions t Name one 
Compare any succession of their pages at 
random, and see if the young poet is not 
sure to present his stock of beauty ; crude it 
may be, in many instances; too indiscrimi- 
nate in general ; never, perhaps, thoroughly 
perfect in cultnfation; but there it is, ex- 
quisite of its kind, and filling envy with 
despair. He died at dve-and-twenty ; he 
had not revised his eai iier works, nor fnven 
Ins genius its last ]iiuning. His Kndifmxon^^ 
in resolving to be free from all cntical 
trammels, had no versification ; and his last 
noble fragment, i/f/penon/ is not faultlebs 
—but it IS ncai ly so. The Kre of SL Agnes'' 
betiays morbidity only m one instance (no- 
tic'ed in the comment).^ Even in his earliest 
productions, which are to be considered as 
tliose of youth just emerging from boyhood, 
are to be found passages of as masculine a 
beauty as ever were written Witness the 
Sonnet on Reading Chapman's Homer 
epical in the splendor and dignity of its 
images, and^ terminating with the noblest 
Greek simplicity. Among his finished pro- 
ductions, however, of any length, The Eee 
of St, Agnes still appears to me the mort 
delightful and complete specimen of his 
genius. It stands midway between his most 
sensitive ones (which, though of rare beauty, 
occasionally sink into feebleness) and the 
less generally characteristic majesty of the 
fragment of Hyperion Doubtless his 
greatest poet^ is to be found in Hypenon; 
and had he lived, there is as little doubt he 
would have written chiefly in that strain; 
rismg supeiior to those languishments of 

' KcatR, Endyndtm, 1, 100 (p. 788) 

» ComuB, 479 • Sec p 767. 

« See p. 840. • See p. 842. 

*The commentary which aeeompanled selections 
from Keats and other poets published In 1844 
In a volume entitled Ima^naHon and Fancy. 
The Proem here printed Is from the same vol- 
ume The notes on The Eve of Bt Agnes orte- 
Inally were published with the poem In Hunrs 
The London Journal, Jnn 21. ISSS. The In- 
stance of morbidity which Hunt notes Is In 
Porphvro's growing faint, st. 26, 8 (p. 846). 

* See p. 768. 


love which made the critics so angry, and 
which they might so easily have paMon^ 
at hiB time of life. But The Eve of 8t, 
Agnes had already bid most of them adieu, 
6 —exquisitely lovmg as it is It is young, 
but full-grown poetry of the rarest descrip- 
tion ; graceful as the beardless Apollo ; glow- 
ing and gorgeous with the colors of romance 
I have therefore reprinted the whole of it 
10 in the present volume, together with the 
comment alluded to in the Preface; espe- 
cially as, m addition to felicity of treat- 
ment, its subject is m every resp^ a happy 
one, and helps to ^^paint” this our bower of 
16 poetry with delight.” Melancholy, it is 
true, will ”break m” when the reader thinks 
of the early death of such a writer; but it 
is one of the benevolent provisions of nature 
that all good things tend to pleasure in the 
10 recoUection, when the bitterness of then 
loss IB past, their own sweetness emhalnib 
them. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever.^ 

While wnting this paragraph, a hand- 
organ out-of-doors has been playmg one of 
the moumfullest and loveliest airs of Bel- 
lini— another genius who died young. The 
sound of music always gives a feeling either 
SO of tnumph or tenderness to the state of 
mind in which it is beard, in this instance it 
seemed like one departed spint come to bear 
testimony to another, and to say how true 
indeed may be the union of sorrowful and 
16 sweet recollections. 

Keats knew the youthful faults of his 
poetry as well as any man, as the reader may 
see by the Preface to Endymton,^ and ite 
touching though manly acknowledgment of 
46 them to cntical candor. I have this moment 
read it again, after a lapse of years, and 
have been astonished to think how anybody 
could answer such an appeal to the mercy 
of strength, with the cruelty of weakness 
46 All the good for which Mr. Gifford* pre- 
tended to be zealous, he might have effected 
writh pain to no one, and gloiy to himself : 
and therefore all the evil he mixed with it 
was of his own making. But the secret at 
66 the bottom of such unprovoked censure is 
exasperated inferionty. Young poets, 
upon the whole,— at least very young poets, 
—had better not publish at all. They are 
pretty sure to have faults; and jealous 


iKcati, Endmnion, 1. l,(p. 767). 
■See Critical Note on K< 

• Gifford waa lour "" 


, JratB’8 Endinnion, 

Afford waa long thought to he the author of 
the boHtlle aimcle on Keats's End^ion, jnib- 
llihed in The Qua/rtorlg Review, April, 1818 
(voL 19, 204-08) See p 91*1 
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fUld envy are as sure to find them out, and 
wreak upon them their own disappoint- 
ments. The cntic is often an nnsaccessful 
anthori almost always an infenor one to a 
man of genius, and possesses his sensibility b 
neither to beauty nor to pain. IfhedoeSi— if 
by any chance he is a man of genius himself 
(and each things have been), sure and cer- 
tain will be bis regi'et, some day, for having 
given pains which he might have turned lo 
into noble pleasures; and nothing will con- 
sole him but that verjr chanty towards him- 
self, the grace of which can only be secured 
to us by our havmg denied it to no one. 

Let the student of poetry observe that in U 
all the luxury of The Eve of St, Agnee there 
IS notbmg of the conventional craft of arti- 
ficial writers; no heaping up of words or 
similes for their own sakes or the rhyme’s 
sake; no gaudy commonplaces, no borrowed SB 
airs of earnestness ; no tneks of inversion ; 
no substitution of reading or of mgenious 
thoughts for feeling or spontaneity; no 
irrelevancy or unfitness of any sort. All 
flows out of sincerity and passion. The 15 
writer is as much in love with the heroine as 
his hero is; his description of the painted 
window, however gorgeous, has not an un- 
true or superfluous woid; and the only 
speck of fault in the whole poem arises from io 
an excess of emotion. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY (1773-1850) 

From CH ABBE’S POEMBi 86 

1808 1808 

We receive the proofs of Mr. Crabbe’& 
poetical existence, which are contained in 
this volume, with the same sort of feeling 
that would be excited by tidings of an an- 40 
cient friend, whom we no longer expected to 
hear of in this world. We rejoice in his 
resurrection, both for his sake and for our 
own ; but we feel also a certain movement of 
Mlf-condemnation, for having been remiss 46 
in our inquiries after him, and somewhat too 
negligent of the honors which ought, at any 
rate, to have been paid to his memory. 

It is now, we are afraid, upwards of 
twenty years since we were first struck with 60 
the vigor, originality, and truth of descrip- 
tion of The VtUage;^ and since, we regretted 
that an author who could write so well 
diould have written so little. From that 

^ For text of Crabbe's poems, see pp 154 ff. 56 

* An edition of Crahbe s poems, published in Oct . 

1807, and containing, besides reprints of The 
JAhrain/» The VilUtge, and The Neieepaprr, 
some new poems, of which the most slgnifl 
rant was The Ptirieh JfenMer, 

• See p. 164. 


tune to the present, we have heard litUe of 
Mr. Crabbe, and fear that he has been in 
a great measure lost sight of b^ the publie, 
as well as by us. With a singular, and 
bcarcely pardonable mdiEerenoe to fame, he 
has remained, dunng this long interval, m 
patient or indolent repose; and, without 
making a single movement to maintain or 
advance the reputation he had acquired, has 
permitted others to usurp the attention 
which he was sure of commandmg, and 
allowed himself to be nearly forgotten by a 
publie, which reckons upon being reminded 
of all the claims which the living have on 
its favor. His former pnblications, though 
of distinguished ment, were perhaps too 
small in volume to remain long the objects 
of general attention, and seem, by some acci- 
dent, to have been jostled aside in the crowd 
of more clamorous competitors 

Tet, though the name of Crabbe has not 
hitherto been very common in the months of 
our poetical cntics, we believe there are few 
real lovers of poetry to whom some of bis 
sentiments and descriptions are not secretly 
familiar. There is a truth and force in 
many of his delineations of rublic life, which 
is calculated to sink deep into the memory ; 
and, being confirmed by daily observation, 
they are recall^ upon innumerable occa- 
sions, when the ideal pictures of more fanci- 
ful authors have lost all their interest For 
ourselves at least, we profess to be indebted 
to Mr. Crabbe for many of these strong im- 
pressions; and have known more than one 
of our unpoeiical acquaintances, wlio de- 
clared they could never pass by a parish 
workhouse without thinking of the descrip- 
tion of it they had read at school in the 
Poetical Extratte. The volume before us 
will renew, we trust, and extend many such 
impressions, it contains all the former 
pr^nctions of the author, with about 
double their bulk of new matter, most of it 
in the same taste and manner of composition 
with the former, and some of a kind of 
which we had no previous example in this 
author. Tlie whole, however, is of no ordi- 
nary merit, and will be found, we have little 
doubt, a sufficient warrant for Mr. Crabl^ 
to take hiB place as one of the most original, 
nervous, and pathetic poets of the present 
century. 

His characteristic, certainly, is force, and 
truth of description, joined for the most 
part to great selection and condensation of 
oxpresBion,— that kind of strength and origi- 
nality which we meet with in Gowper, and 
that sort of diction and versification which 
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we admire in The Deeerted Village of Oold- 
ainith, or The Vanity of Human Wishes of 
Johnson. If he can be said to have imitated 
the manner of any author, it is Goldsmith, 
indeed, who hah been the object of his imi- 
tation ; and yet his geiieial tram of ihinkin&r, 
and his views of society, are so extreme! v 
opposite, that, when The Village was first 
published, it was eonmionly eoriwdered as 


and all that ambitious fraternity, that, 
with good intentions and extraoidmary tal- 
ents, are labonng to bung back our poetr>* 
to the fantastical oddity and puling child- 
6 ishiiehs of Withers, Quailes, or Maivel 
These gentlemen wnte a gieai deal about 
rustic life, as well as Mr. Crabbe; and they 
even agree with him m dwelling much on it« 
discomforts, but nothing can be moie oppo- 


m antidote or an answei to the moie capti- M site than the views they take of the subject, 
vatine repreaentations of TJie Deserted Vtl- or the manner in winch they execute their 
lags. Comparwl with this celebrated authoi , reinstations of them, 
he will be found, we think, to have more Mr. (Vabbe whibits the common people 
^ Igor and less delicacy ; and while he must 1 h> of England pretty much as they are, wd as 
admitted to be inferim- in the fine finish and « they must api^ai to ei-eiy one who will take 
unitoim beauty of liis coiiipiMtion, we enn- the trouble of examining into their condi- 
not help consi'denng him superior, both in tion, at the same ti|ne that he re nders his 
the vailety and the truth of his pictures sketc^ in a very high degi« mtei^mg 
Instead of that uniform tint of pensive ten- and beaiitifnl by selecting what is most fit 
demess which o^erspreada the whole poeti-y » for description, by grouping them into such 
of Goldsmith, we find in Mr Crabbe many forms as must catch the attention or awake 
gLms of gaiety and humor. Though his the memoiy and by scattering oy« the 
Lbitual yiews o? life are more gloomy than whole such traits of moral wnsibility, of 
those of his rival, his poetical temperament sarcasm, and of deep reflection, as eveiy 
l^ms far more cheerful ; and when the occa- » one must fe^ to be natural, and own to be 
sions of sorrow and rebuke are gone by, he p«>werful. Tl'o gentlemen of the new 
Z colle<-t himself for sarcastic pleasantry whool, on the other hand, scarcely es'cr con- 
o^unhend in innocent plavfulness. His descend to take their subjects from any de- 
.hcliZrthongh generally pun? and powerful, «ription of pcrsims at all known to the 
s smirtimes haish, and sometimes quaint; » common inhabitants of the world; but in- 
and he has occasionally admitted a couplet ^ ent for themwlves certain wtaal and 
or two in a state so unfinished as to pve a unheard-of tongs, to whom th^ unpute 

Zracter of inelegance to the passages m some fan astical combination of fwlmgs, 

which they occur. With a taste less disci- and then labor to excite our sympathy for 
Xed and le«s fastidious than that of Gold- » them either by placmg hem in in^ble 
Sinith, he has, in our apinehension, a keenei situations, or by some strained and exag- 
eye for obsen-ation. and a readier hand foi 

the delineation of what he has obsened descnption. Mr. Cral^, in rfiort, shows 

There is less poetical keeping in his whole us something which we have all seen, or ™y 

performance; but the grliiips of which it « see, m real life; and draws from it such fto- 
Zsists are (imeeived. we think, with equal mgs and such reflections as every human be- 
-_J Jrawn with greater spirit as mg must acknowledge that it is calculated 
£SlZ far greX fidelity!^ He delights us by the truth, and 

It is not quite fair, perhaps, thus to diau livid and pieforesque toutv of his repre- 

a detailed parallel between a living poet. 4 b sonUtionSj and by tbe force arid pathos ^ 
and one whose reputation has been sealcil the sensations with wtoh wo frel that tl^ 

by death, and by the immutable sentence of are connected. Mr Wordswort^nd his 
araSSng gZration. Yet there are so associates, on the other hand, introduce us 
5 w! f^Umnoraries to whom Ml to being8_who8e existence was not previously 


iiiiiloira beauty of liis eouiiiosilion, we cnii- 
not help considenns: him superior, ^tli in 
the vaiiety and the truth of his pieturev 
Instead of that uniform tint of pensive ten- 
derness which o\erspreads the whole poetiy 
of Goldsmith, we find in Mr Crabbe many 
jrleams of gaiety and humor. Though his 
habitual views of life are more gloomy than 
those of his rival, his poetical temperament 
seems far more cheerful ; and when the occa- 
sions of sorniw and rebuke are gone by, he 
can collect himself for sarcastic pleasan^ 
or unbend m innocent playfulness. His 
diction, though generally pure and powerful, 
IS sometimes haish, and sometimes quaint; 
and lie has occasionally admitted a couplet 
or two m a state so unfinished as to give a 
character of inelegance to the passages in 
which they occur. With a taste less disci- 
plined and le^s fastidious than that of Gold- 
smith, he has, in our appiehension, a keenei 
eve for obsen-ation, and a readier hand foi 
the delineation of what he has obsened 
There is less poetical keeping in his whole 
performance; but the groups of which it 
consists are conceived, we think, with equal 
genius, and drawn with greater spirit as 
well as far greater fidelity. 

It is not quite fair, perhaps, thus to diai^ 
a detailed parallel between a living poet, 
and one whose reputation has been seale«l 
by death, and by the immutable sentence of 
a surviving generation. Yet there 
few of his contemporaries to whom Mi 


Creb£to«TnrrS^btore^h7rweTan » au^pected by the aeut^ 

onr oDinion of hie meut nature; and excite an mtereat for thm- 


Manely explain onr opinion of hia meiii 
without comparing him to acme of hii 
predeeeaaon. There is one aet of wntere. 
indeed, from who* works those of Mr 
Crabbe might receive all that elucidation 
which resulta from contrast, and from an 
entire opposition in all points of ta^ and 
opinion. We allude now to tto Worfs- 
,^h8, and the Southeys, and Colendges, 


where they do excite any interest— more by 
an eloqumt and refined analyris of thnr 
own capricious feelings, than by any obvious 
or intelligible ground of sympathy in their 
situation. 

Those who are acquainted with the Lyrical 
Ballads, or the more recent publications of 
Mr. Wordsworth, will scarcely deny the 
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jnstke of thu repieaentatioD ; bat in order 
to vindicate it to such as do not enjoy that 
advantagOi we must beg leave to make a few 
hasty references to the former, and by far 
the least exceptionable of those productions. 6 
A village sdioolmaster, for instance, is a 
pretty common poetical character. Gold- 
smith has drawn him inimitably,^ so has 
Shenstone, with the slight change of Bez;'^ 
and Mr. Crabbe, in two passages, has fol- lo 
lowed their footsteps* Now, Mr. Words- 
worth has a village schoolmaster also, a 
personage who makes no small figure in three 
or four of his poems.^ But by what traits is 
this worthy old gentleman delineated ly the 
new poetT No pedantiy, no innocent van- 
ity of leai;ning, no mixture of indulgence 
with the pnde of power, and of poverty 
with the consciousness of rare acquirements 
Every feature which belongs to the situa- 
tion, or marks the character in common 
apprehension, is scornfully discarded by Mi 
Wordsworth, who represents his gray-haired 
rustic pedagogfue as a sort of half crazy, 
sentimental person, overrun with fine feel- 
mgs, constitutional merriment, and a most 
humorous melancholy. Here are the two 
stanzas in which this consistent and intelli- 
gible character is portrayed. The diction is 
at least as new as the conception. ^ 

The sighs which Matthew heavM were Mghs 
Of one tir’d out with fun and madness; 

The tears which came to Matthew ’s eyes 
Were tears of light — the oil of gladness 

Yet sometimes, when the secret cup ^ 

Of still and serious thought went round 
He seem’d as if he dranic it up, 

He felt with spirit so profound. 

Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould, ^ etc. 


A frail damsel again is a character com- 
mon enough m all poems, and one upon 
which many fine and pathetic lines have been 
expended. Mr. Wordsworth has written more 
than three hundred on the subject ; but, in- 
stead of new images of tenderness, or deli- 
cate representation of intelligible feebiigs, 
be has contrived to tell us nothing whatevei 
of the unfortunate fair one, but that her 
name is Martha Ray, and that she goes up to 
the top of a hill, in a red cloak, and cries, 
“0 misery All the rest of the poem* is 
filled with a description of an old thorn and 
a pond, and of ^e silly stories which the 
neighboring old women told about them. 


^ Use The Deserted VUlage, 108 218. 
>8ee The ftchoolmistress (p. 40). 

* M ^ ^ amrnm^ ^ 4 AAA SB 1 I 


* Hee Tratth^^Tiie'Two ApJf Uomimgs, and The 
•The Thom (p. 224) 


The sports of childhood, and the antimely 
death of promising youth, is also a common 
topic of poetry. Mr. Wo^sworth has made 
some blank verse about it, but, instead of 
the delightful and picturesque sketches with 
which so many authors of modem talents 
have presented us on this inviting subject, 
all t^t he pleased to communicate of his 
rustic child is, that he used to amuse him- 
self with shouting to the owls, and heanng 
them answer. To make amends for this 
brevity, the process of his mimicry is most 
accurately described. 

^With fingers interwoven, both hands 

Press’d closdy palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument. 

Blew mimic bootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him.i 

This is all we hear of him , and for the 
sake of this one accomplibhment, we are told 
that the author has frequently stood mute, 
and gazed on his gpuve for half an hour 
together* 

Love, and the fantasies of lovers, have 
afforded an ample theme to poets of all ages 
Mr. Wordsworth, however, has thought fit 
lo compose a piece, illustrating this copious 
subject by one single thought. A lover trots 
away to see his mistress one fine evening, 
gazing all the way on the moon; when he 
comes to her door, 

O mercy! to myself 1 cried, 

If Lucy should be deadl- 

And there the poem ends! 

Now, we leave it to any reader of common 
candor and discernment to say whether these 
representations of character and sentiment 
are drawn from that eternal and universal 
standard of truth and nature, which every 
one is knowing enough to recognize, and no 
one great enough to depart from with im- 
punity ; or whether they are not formed, as 
we have ventured to allege, upon certain 
fantastic and affected peculiarities in the 
mind or fancy of the author, into which it 
is most improbable that many of his read- 
ers will enter, and which cannot, in some 
cases, be comprehended without much effort 
and explanation. Instead of multiplying 
instances of these wide and wilful aberra- 
tions from ordmary nature, it may be more 
satisfactory to px^uce the author’s own 
admission of the narrowness of the plan 
upon which he writes, and of the ve^ ex- 
traordinaiy circumstances which he himself 

1 The Bou of "Wifumder (There Was a Boy), The 

Preluiejh, 864 ff (p. 247). 

■ Btrenge Fits of Passion Have I Known (p 287). 
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sometimes thinks it necessary for his readers 
to keep in view, if they would wish to 
understand the beauty or propriety of his 
delineations. 

A pathetic tale of guilt or superstition s 
may be told, we are apt to fancy, by the poet 
himself, in his general character of poet, 
with full as much effect as by any other 
person. An old nurse, at any rate, or a 
monk or parish clerk, is always at hand to lo 
give grace to such a nai ration. None of 
these, however, would satisfy Mr. Words- 
worth. He has written a long poem of this 
sort,^ in which he thinks it indispensably 
necessary to apprise the reader, that he has u 
endeavored to represent the language and 
sentiments of a particular character— of 
which character, he adds, '4lie reader will 
have a general notion, if he has ever known 
a man, a captain of a small trading vessel, so 
for example, who being past the middle age 
of life, has retired upon an annuity, or 
small independent income, to some village 
or country town, of which he was not a 
native, or in which he had not been accus- S5 
tomed to live’’’® 

Now, we must be permitted to doubt 
whether, among all the readers of Mr 
Wordsworth (few or manv), there is a 
single individual who has had the happiness SO 
of knowing a person of this Aery peculiar 
description; or who is capable of formiiu* 
any sort of conjecture of the particular dis- 
position and turn of thinking such a com- 
fonation of attributes would he apt to pro- 85 
diice. To us, we will confess, the annonce* 
appears as ludicrous and absurd as it would 
be in the author of an ode or an epic to say, 
^'Of this piece the reader will necessarily 
form a very erroneous judgment unless he 40 
is apprised that it was written by a pale 
man in a green coat— sitting cross-legged on 
an oaken stool— with a scratch on his nose, 
and a spelling dictionary on the table. 

1 The Them (n 224) See rolciidge’s Biographtn 
lAieraria, 18 (p S81l» SS IT) 

■Quoted from Wordiiworth'n note to The Thnm 
(hoc CrltlcBl Note on WorilHWorth’s Th< 
Thnm) See rolorldgc's Biographia lAteraria, 

17 (p 878b, 29 ff ) 

^ announopmeDt 

■“Some of our readcni mav have a curiosity to 
know In what manner this old annuitant cap 
tain does actuallv expresa himself In the vil- 
lage of his adoption For their gratlScatlon, 
we annex two first atansas of hla atorv. 

In which, with all the attention wo have been 
able to bestow, we have been ntterlv unable 
to detect any traits that can be supposed to 
characterise either a seaman, an annuitant, 
or a stranger in a country town It la a 
style, on the contrary, which we should 
ascribe, without hesitation, to a certain 
p^lcai fraternity in the west of Rngland, 
and which, we verily helleve, never was, and 
never will be, used by anyone out of that 
fraternity. 


From these ehildish and absurd affecta- 
tions, we turn with pleasure to the manly 
sense and correct picturing of Mr. Crabbe; 
and, after being dazzled and made giddy 
with the elaborate raptures and ol^ure 
originalities of these new artists, it is re- 
frying to meet again with the spirit and 
nature of our old masters, in the nervous 
pages of the author now before us. 


From ALISON’S ESSAYS ON THE NA- 
TUBE AND PBINCIPLES OP TASTE 
1811 1811 


It is unnecessary, however, to pursue these 
criticisms,^ or, indeed, this hasty review of 
the speculation of other writers, any far- 
ther. The few observations we have already 
made, will enable the intelligent reader, both 
to understand in a general way what has 
been already done on the subject, and in 
some degree piepare him to appreciate the 
merits of that theory, substantially the same 
with Mr Alison ’s, which we shall now pro- 
ceed to illustrate somewhat more in detail. 

The basis of it is, that the beauty which 
we impute to outward objects is nothing 
more than the leilection of our own inward 
emotions, and is made up entirely of certain 
little poitions of lo\e, pity, or other affec- 
tions, which have been connected with these 
objects, and still adhere, as it were, to them, 
and moAe us anew whenever they are pre- 


Thcrc 1b a thorn — It lookB ao old. 

In truth Aou cl find It hard to nay 
How it could o\cr have been young ' 
It looks BO old and gray 
Not higher than a two-yeara* child. 
It sfandn erect, thN aged thorn , 
No leaves It baa, no thornv points , 
It Ib a mass of knotted Joints, 

A wretched thing fnnom. 
it fttande erect , and like a stone. 
With lichens it la overgrown. 


lAJre rock nr stone, it is o^emroim 
irtlfc Itch CHS , — to the very top , 

And hung with heavy tufta of moss 
A melancholy crop 

Up from the earth these nioaaea creep. 
And this poor thorn, thev cla<cp It round 
So cloae, you*d aav that thev were bent 
IT/fA plain and manifest intent/ 

To drag It to the ground ; 

\nd all had Joined in one endeavor 
To bury this poor thorn forever. 


And tlila. It aeema. Is Nature, and Pathoa, and 
Poetry — Jeffrey 

1 Jeffrey has pointed out the objections to the 
moat important tbeorlea of beauty from the 
earliest times to his own dav He haa given 
especial attention to the theories advanced 
by Dugald Stewart (1758 1828) In his PhiUh 
sophiral Bssaus, and by Richard Pavne 
Knight (1700.1824) In his Anahftioal Inqnirp 
into the Nature and Principles of Taste, 
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mted to onr observation. Before proceed- 
ing to bring any proof of the tmib of this 

g ropoaition, there are two things that it may 
e proper to explain a little more distmctly. 
Funst, What are tbe primary affections, by 
the suggestion of which we think the sense 
of beauty is produced t And, secondly, 
What IS the nature of the connection by 
which we suppose that the objects we call 
beautiful are enabled to suggest these affec- 
tions t 

With rega^ to the first of these points, it 
fortunately is not necessary either to enter 
into any tedious details, or to have recouisc 
to any nice distmctions. All sensations that 
are not absolutely indifferent, and are, at the 
same time, either agreeable when experi- 
enced by ourselves, or attractive when con- 
traplated in others, may form the founda- 
tion of the emotions of sublimity or beauty 
The love of sensation seems to be the ruling 
appetite of human nature, and many sen*-*!- 
tions, in which the painful may be thoualit 
to predominate, are consequently sought for 
with avidity, and recollected with interest, 
even in our own persons. In the persons of 
others, emotions still more painful are con- 
templated with eagerness and delight : and 
therefore we must not be surpris^ to find 
that many of the pleasing sensations of 
beauty or sublimity resolve themsehes ulti- 
mately into recollections of feehngs that 
may appear to have a very opposite char- 
acter. The sum of the whole is, that every 
feeling which it is agreeable to experience, 
to recall, or to witness, may become the 
source of beauty in external objects, when it 
is so connected with them as that their 
appearance reminds us of that feeling. Now, 
in real life, and from daily experience and 
obsen^ation, we know that it is agreeable, in 
the first place, to recollect our own pleasur- 
able sensation^ or to be enabled to form a 
lively conception of the pleasures of other 
men, or even of sentient beings of any de- 
scription. We know likewise, from the same 
sure authority, that there is a certain delight 
in the remembrance of our past, or the con- 
ception of our future emotions, even though 
attended with great pain, provided the pain 
be not forced too rudely on the mind, and 
be softened by the accompaniment of ary 
milder feeling. And finally, we know, in 
the same manner, that the spectacle or con- 
ception of the emotions of others, even when 
in a high degree painful, is extreme^ inter- 
esting and attractive, and draws us away, 
not onty from the eonsideration of indiffer- 
ent objects, but even from the pursuit of 


light or frivolous enjoyments. All these are 
plam and familiar facts, of the existence of 
which, however they may be explained, no 
one can entertam the slightest doubt— and 
6 into which, therefore, we &all have made no 
inconsiderable progress, if we can resolve 
the more mysterious fact of the emotions 
we receive from the contemplation of sub- 
limity or beauty. 

10 ^ Our proposition then is, that these emo- 
tions are not original emotions, nor pro- 
duced directly by any material qualities in 
the objects whidi excite them; but are 
reflections, or images, of the more radical 
16 and familiar emotions to which we have 
already alluded; and are occasioned, not 
by any inherent virtue in the objects before 
us, but by the accidents, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, by which these may have 
so been enabled to suggest or recall to us our 
past sensations or sympathies We might 
almost venture, indeed, to lay it down as an 
axiom, that, except in the plain and pal- 
pable case of bodily pain or pleasure, we can 
S6 never be interested in anythmg but the for- 
tunes of sentient beings;— and that eveiy- 
thmg partaking of the nature of mental 
emotion, must have for its object the feeU 
ings, past, present, or possible, of something 
8D capable of sensation. Independent, there- 
fore, of all evidence, and without the help 
of any explanation, we should have been 
apt to conclude that the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity must have for their objects 
SB the sufferings or enjoyments of sentient 
beings;— and to reject, as intrinsically ab- 
surd and incredible, the supposition that 
material objects, which obviously do neither 
hurt nor delight the body, should yet excite, 
4B by their mere physical qualities, the very 
powerful emotions which are sometimes ex- 
cited by the spectacle of beauty 
Of the feelings, by their connection with 
which external objects become beautiful, we 
45 do not thmk it necessary to speak more 
minutely;— and, therefore, it only remains, 
under this preliminary view of the subject, 
to explain the nature of that connection bv 
which we conceive this effect to be produced. 
BO Here, also, there is but little need for mi- 
nutene^ or fulness of enumeration. Almost 
every tie, by which two objects can be bound 
together in the ima^nation, in such a man- 
ner as that the presentment of the one shall 
65 recall the memoiy of the other ;— or, in other 
words, almost every possible relation which 
can subsist between such objects, may serve 
to connect the things we call sublime and 
beautiful, with feelings that are interesijng 
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or delightful. It may be useful, however, to controlled Power which is the natural objeet 
class these bonds of association between of awe and veneration. 

mind and matter m a rude and general way 

It appears to us, then, that objects are 

sublime or beautiful, /Srst, when they are s Hitherto we have spoken of the beauty 
the natural signs and pe^tual concomi- of external objects only. But the whole 
tants of pleasurable sensations, or, at any difficulty of the theory consists in its appli- 

rate, of some lively feeling of emotion m cation to them. If that be once adjusted, 

ourselves or in some other sentient beings; the beauty of inunatenal objects can occa- 
or, secondly, when th^r are the arbitrary or 10 sion no ppplezity. Poems and other corn- 
accidental conconutants of such feelings; lotions in words are beautiful in propor- 
or, thirdly, when they bear some analogy or tion as they are conversant with b^utiful 

fanciful resemblance to things with which objects— or as they suggest to us, in a more 

these emotions are necessarily connected In direct way, the moral and social emotions 

endeavoring to illustrate the nature of these lo on which the beauty of all objects depends, 
several relations, we shall be led to lay be- Theorems and demonstrations, again, are 

fore our readers some proof s that appear to beautiful accordmg as they excite m us 

us satisfactory of the truth of the general emotions of admiration for the genius and 

theory. intellectual power of their inventors, and 

The roost obvious and the strongest asso- » images of the magnificent and beneficial 
ciation that can be established between in- ends to whidi such discoveries may be ap- 
ward feelings and external objects is where plied;— and mechanical contrivances are 
the object is necessarily and universally con- beautiful when th^r remind ns of similar 
nected with the feelmg by the law of nature, talents and ingenuity, and at the same time 
so that it IS always presented to the senses IS impress us with a more direct sense of their 
when the feeling is impressed upon the mind vast utility to mankind, and of tiie great 

—as the sight or the sound of laughter, with additional conveniences with whi(h hfe is 

the feeling of gaiety— of weepmg, with dis- consequently adorned. In all cases, Ihere- 

tress— of the sound of thunder, with ideas fore, there is the suggestion of some inter- 

of danger and power. Let us dwell for a is esting conception or emotion associated 
moment on the last instance.— Nothing, per- with a present perception, in which it is 

haps, in the whole range of nature, is more apparently confounded and embodied— 

strikingly and universally sublime than the and this, accordmg to the whole of the pre- 
sound we have just mentioned ; yet it seems ceding deduction, is the distinguishing 

obvious that the sense of sublimity is pro- « charactenstic of beauty, 
duced, not by any quality that is percened Having now explamed, as fully as we 
by the ear, but altogether by the impression thmk necessary, the grounds of that opin- 

of power and of danger that is necessanlv ion as to the nature of beauty which ap- 

made upon the mind, whenever that sound pears to be most conformable to the tru&, 

is heard. That it is not produced by any lo we have only to add a word or two as to 
peculianty in the sound itself, is certain, the necessary consequences of its adoption 

from the mistakes that are frequently made upon several other controversies of a kin- 

with regard to it The noise of a cart rat- dred description. 

tling over the stones, is often mistaken for In the first place, then, we conceive that 
thunder; and as long as the mistake las^ 46 it establishes the sulistantial identity of the 
this very vulgar and insignificant noise is sublime, the beautiful, and the picturesque; 

actually felt to be prodi^ously sublime It and consequently puts an end to all con- 

is so felt, however, it is perfectly plain, troversy that is not purely verbal, to the 

merely because it is then associaM with difference of those several qualities Every 

ideas of prodigious power and undefined 80 material object that interests us, without 
danger;— and &e sublimity is accordingly actually hurling or gratifying our bodily 

destroyed, the moment the association is feelings,^ must do so, accor^g to this 

dissolved, though the sound itself and its theory, in one and the same manner,— that 

effect on the organ, continue exactly the is, by suggesting or recalling some emotion 

same. This, therefore, is an instance in 66 or affection of ourselves or some other 
which sublimity is distinctly proved to eon- sentient being, and presenting, to our 

sist, not in any physical quality of the imagination at least, some natural objMt 

object to which it is ascribed, but in its of love, pity, admiration, or awe. The 

necessary connection with that vast and un- interest of material objects, therefor^ is 
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always the same; and arises, in every case, names, than is really the ease. We have 

not from any physical qualities they mav seen already that the radical error of al- 

possess, but from ^ their association with most all pieoedmg inquirers has l«ip m 
some idea of emotion. But though mate- supposing that evei^hing that passed 
rial objects have but one means of exciting 6 under the name of Mautiful must have 
emotion, the emotions they do excite are some real and inherent quahty in common 
infinite. They are mirrors that reflect all with everything else that obtained that 
shades and all colors, and, m point of fact, name. And it is scarcely necessary tor ns 
do seldom reflect the same hues twice. No to observe that it has bm almost as gen- 
two interestmg objects, perhaps, whether lo eral an opmion that sublimity was not only 
known by the name of beautiful, sublime, somethmg radically different from beauty, 
or pictnrei^ne, ever produced exactly the but actually opposed to it; whereas ^e 

same emotion in the l^holdei ; and no ob- fact is, that it is far more nearly related 

ject, it is most probable, ever moved any to some sorts of beauty than many sorts 
two persons to ^e very same conceptions, 16 of beauty are to each other; and that both 
As they may be associated^ with all the are founded exactly upon the same pnn- 
feelings and affections of which the human ciple of suggesting some past or possible 
mind is susceptible, so they may sugg^ emotion of some sentient being, 

those feelmgs in all their vanety, and, in Upon this point we are happy to find 
fact, do daily excite all sorts of emotions— as our opinions eonfirmed by the authority of 
running through every gradation, from Mr. Stewart, who, in his Eeeay on the 

extreme gaiety and elevation to the borders Beautiful, already referred to, has ob- 

of horror and disgimt. served, not only &at there appears to him 

Now it is certainly true that all the to be no inconsisteney or impropriety in 

variety of emotions raised in this way on SB such expressions as the iublime beauties of 
the single basis of association may be nature, or of the sacred Scnptuies,— but 

classed, in a rude way, under the denomma- has added in express terms that ‘^to op- 
tions of sublime, beautiful, and picturesque, pose the beautiful to the sublime or to the 

according as they partake of awe, tender^ picturesque stnkes him as something anal- 

ness, or admit ation; and we have no other 90 ogous to a contrast between the beautiful 
objection to this nomenclature exc^t its and the comic— the beautiful and the 

extreme imperfection, and the delusions to tragic— the beautiful and the pathetic— 

which we Imow that it has given occasion. or the beautiful and the romantic.” 

If objects that interest by their association The only other advantage which we shall 
with ideas of power and danger and terror as specify as likely to result from the general 
are to be distinguished by the peculiar name adoption of the theory we have Imn en- 

of the sublime, why should (here not be a deavoring to illustrate is, that it seems cal- 

separate name also for objects that interest cnlated to put an end to all these perplexing 

by associations of mirth and gaiety— an- and vexations questions about the standard 

other for those that please by sugg^ions 40 of taste, which have given occasion to so 
of softness and melancholy— another for much impertinent and so much elaborate 

such as are connected with impiessions of discussion. If things are not beautiful in 

comfort and tranquillity— and another for themselves, but only as they seive to sug- 

those that are related to pity and admira- gest interesting conceptions to the mind, 

tion and love and regret and all the other 45 then everything which does in point of fact 
distinct emotions and aff^tions of our suggest such a conception to any individual, 

nature f These are not in reality less dis- is beautiful to that individual; and it is not 

tinguishable from each other than from the only quite true that there is no room for 

emotions of awe and veneration that confer disputing about tastes, but that all tastes 

the title of sublime on representatives; m are equally just and correct, in so far as 
and while all the former are confounded ea<di individual speaks only of his own emo- 

nnder the comprehensive appellation of tions. When a man calls a thing beautiful, 

beauty, this partial attempt at distinction however, he may indeed mean to make two 

is only apt to mislead us into an erroneous very different assertions;— he may mean 

opinion of our accuracy, and to make us 86 that it gives him pleasure by suggesting to 
believe, both that there is a greater con- him some interesting emotion ; and, in this 

formity among the things that pass under sense, there can be no doubt that, if be 

the same name, and a greater difference mere^ speak truth, the thing is beautiful; 

between those that pass under different and that it pleases him precisely in the same 
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way that all other things please those to 
whom they appear beautiful. But if he 
mean farther to say that the thmg possesses 
some quality which should make it appear 
beautiful to every other person, and that fi 
it IS owing to some prejudice or defect in 
them if it appear otherwise, then he is as 
unreasonable and absurd as he would think 
those who slioiild attempt to convmce him 
that he felt no emotion of beauty. lo 

All tastes, then, are equally just and true, 
in so far as coneeins the individual whoso 
taste is in question , and what a man feels 
distinctly to be lieautiful, ts beautiful to 
him, whatever other people may think of it 16 
All this follows clearlj' from the theory now 
m question : but i( does not follow, from it 
that all tastes aie equally good or desirable, 
or that there is any difboulty in describing 
that which is really the best, and the most 0 
to be envied. The only use of the faculty 
of taste is to afford an innocent delight, and 
to assist in the cultivation of a finer moral- 
ity; and that man certainly will have the 
most delight from this faculty, who has the SB 
most numerous and most powerful pei cap- 
tions of beauty But, if beauty consist in 
the reflection of our affections and sympa- 
thies, it 18 plain that he will always see the 
most beauty whose affections aie the warm- 80 
cst and most exercised— whose imagination 
IS the most poweiful, and who has most 
accustomed himself to attend to the object*? 
by winch he is surrounded. In so far as 
mere feeling and enjoyment are concerned, 86 
theiefore,it seems evident that the best taste 
must be that which belongs to the best affec- 
tions, the most active fancy, and the most 
attentive habits of observation It w’lll 
follow pretty exactly, too, that all men’s 40 
perceptions of beauty will be nearly in pro- 
portion to the degree of their sensibility 
and social sympathies; and that those who 
have no affections towards sentient beings, 
will be as certainly insensible to beauty in 46 
external objects, as he, who cannot hear the 
sound of his friend’s voice, must be deaf to 
its echo.' 

In so far as the sense of beauty is re- 
garded as a mere source of enjoyment, this 80 
seems to be the only distinction that deserves 
to be attended to ; and the only cultivation 
that taste should ever receive, with a view to 
the gratification of the individual, should 
be through the indirect channel of cultivat- 86 
ing the affections and powers of observa- 
tion. If we aspire, however, to be creators, 

' Bee Hunt's On the JteaHHee of ImofftnatUm (p. 

STfla. 86 IT ) —Ir- 


as well as observers of beauty, and plaee 
any part of our happiness m ministermg to 
the gratification of others— as artists, or 
poets, or authors of any sort- then, indeed, 
a new distmction of tastes, and a far more 
laborious system of cultivation, will be nec- 
essary. A man who pursues only his own 
dehght, will be as much charmed with ob- 
jects that suggest powerful emotions in 
consequence of personal and accidental asso- 
ciations, as with those that introduce similar 
emotions by means of associations that are 
unn'ersal and mdestructible. To him, all 
objects of the former class are really as 
beautiful as those of the latter- and for his 
own gratiflcation, the ci eat ion of that sort 
of beauty is just as important an occupa- 
tion: but if he conceive the ambition of 
creating beauties for the admiration of oth- 
eis, he must be cautious to employ only such 
objects as are the natural signs, or the 
inseparable concomitants of emotions, of 
which the greater pait of raankmd are sus- 
ceptible, and his taste will then deserve to 
he called bad and false, if he obtrude upon 
the public, as beautiful, objects that are not 
likely to be associated in common minds with 
any mleiesting imjuossions. 

For a man himself, then, there is no taste 
that is either bad or false; and the on\y 
difference worthy of being attended to, is 
that between a great deal and a very little. 
Some who have cold affections, sluggii^ 
imaginations, and no habits of observation, 
can with difficulty discern beauty in any- 
thing; while others, who are full of kind- 
ness of sensibility, and who have been accus- 
tomed to attend to all the objects around 
them, feel it almost in everythmg. It is no 
matter what other people may think of the 
objects of their admiration; nor ought it 
to be any concern of theirs that the public 
would be astonished or offended, if they were 
called upon to join in that admiration. So 
long as no such call is made, this anticipated 
discrepancy of feeling ne^ give them no 
uneasiness; and the suspicion of it should 
produce no contempt in any other persons. 
It is a strange aberration indeed of vanity 
that makes us despise persons for being 
happy— for having sources of enjoyment in 
which we cannot chare *— and yet this is the 
true source of the ridicule which is qo gener- 
ally poured upon individuals who seek only 
to enjoy their peculiar tastes unmolested:— 
for, if there be any truth in the theory we 
have been expounding, no taste is bad for 
any other reason than because it is peculiar 
—as the objects in whidi it delights must 
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actually serve to suggest to the individual 
those common emotions and universal affec- 
tions upon which the sense of beauty is 
everywhere founded. The misfortune is, 
however, that we are apt to consider all per- 
sons who make known their peculiar rel- 
ishes, and especially all who create any 
objects for their gratification, as in some 
measure dictating to the public, and scttmg 
up an idol for funeral adoration ; and hence 
this intolerant interference with almost ail 
peculiar pemptions of beauty, and the un- 
sparing derision that pursues all de\*iations 
from acknowledged standards This intoler- 
ance, we admit, is often provoked by some- 
thing of a spirit of prosehfUsm and arro- 
gance, m those who mistake their own casual 
associations for natural or unnersal rela- 
tions; and the consequence is, that mortified 
vanity ultimately dries up, even for them, 
the fountain of their peniliar enjoyment; 
and disenchants, a new association of 
general contempt or ridicule, the scenes that 
had been consecrated by some innocent but 
accidental emotion. 

As all men must have some peculiar asso- 
ciations, all men must have some pecuhsr 
notions of beauty, and, of course, to a cei - 
tain extent, a taste that the public would be 
entitled to consider as false or vitiated^ For 
those who make no demands on public ad- 
miration, however, it is ha id to be obliged 
to sacrifice this source of enjoyment; and, 
even for those who labor for applause, the 
wisest coui«e, perhaps, if it were only prac- 
ticable, would be to have two tastes— one to 
enjoy, and one to wcnk by— one founded 
upon universal asbociations, according to 
which they finished those performances for 
winch th^ challenged universal praise— 
and another Raided by all casual and indi- 
vidual association, through which they might 
still look fondly upon nature, and upon tlie 
objects of their secret admiration 

From WORDSWORTHS THE EXCUR- 
SION! 

18H 1814 

This will never do * Tt bears no doubt the 
stamp of the author’s heart and fancy; but 
unfortunately not half so visibly as that of 
his peculiar system. His former poems were 
intended to recommend that sji^em, and to 
boipeak favor for it by their individual 
merit; but this, we susp^, must be recom- 
mend^ by the system, and can only expect 
to succeed where it has been previously esUb- 

!For text of Book 1 of The JSeeunUm, see pp. 

274 ff. 


lished. It is longer, weaker, and tamer than 
any of Mr. Wordsworth’s other produc- 
tions, with less boldness of originality, and 
less even of that extreme simpbcity and 
6 lowliness of tone which wavered so prettily, 
in the Lyrical Ballads, between silliness and 
pathos. We have imitations of Cowper, 
and even of Milton here, engrafted on the 
natural drawl of the Lakers^- and all diUi- 
10 ted into harmony by that profuse and irre- 
pressible wordmess which deluges all the 
blank verse of this school of poetry, and 
lubricates and weakens the whole structure 
of their style. 

16 Though it fairly fills four hundred and 
twenty good quarto pagcMB, without note, 
\ignette, or any sort of extraneous assNt- 
anee, it is stated in the title— with some- 
thing of an imprudent candor— to be but 
so portion” of a larger work; and in the 
preface, whore an attempt is rather unsuc- 
cessfully made to explain the whole design, 
it is stifl inoie raslily disclosed that it is but 
”a part of the second part, of a long and 
86 labonons work”— which is to consist of 
three parts! 

What Mr. Wordsworth’s ideas of length 
are, we lia\e no means of accurately judg- 
ing. But we cannot help suspecting that 
so they are liberal, to a degree that will alarm 
the weakness of most modern readers As 
far as we can gather fioin the preface, the 
eiiliie poem— or one of them (for we really 
are not sure whether there is to be one or 
86 two) 18 of a biographical nature, and is to 
contain the history of the author’s mind, 
and of the ongm and progress of his poet- 
ical iKiwers, up to the period when they 
were sufficiently matured to qualify him for 
46 the great work on which lie has hein so long 
employed Now, the quarto before us con- 
tains an account of one of his youthful 
ramblM in the vales of Cumberland, and 
occupies precisely (he penod of three days ^ 
46 Bo that, by the use of a very powerful 
calculus, some estimate may be formed of 
the probable extent of the entiie biography 
This small specimen, however, and the 
statements with which it is preface, have 
66 been sufficient to set our minds at rest in 
one particular. The case of Mr. Words- 
worth, we perceive, is now manifestly hope- 
less; and we give him up as altogether in- 
curable, and Wond the power of criticism. 
u We cannot indeed altof^her omit taking 
precautions now and then against the 

*A nnme given to Wordsworth, Coleridge tnd 
Ronthev bersnse of their resldenoe in the lake 
district of England, 
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spreading of the malady; bat for himselfi 
tnongh we shall watch the progress of his 
symptoms as a matter of professional cuii- 
osity and mstmction, we really thmk it r^t 
not to harass him any longer with nauseous 
remedies, but rather to throw in cordials 
and lenitives, and wait in patience for the 
natural termination of ^e disorder. In 
order to justify this desertion of our patient, 
however, it is proper to state why we despair 
of the success of a more active practice. 

A man who has been for twenty years at 
work on such matter as is now before us, 
and who comes complacently forward with 
a whole quarto of it, after all the admoni- 
tions he has received, cannot reasonably be 
expected to change his hand, or check his 
pride,” upon the suggestion of far weight- 
ier monitors than we can pretend to be 
Inveterate habits must now have given a 
kind of sanctity to the errors of early taste, 
and the very poweis of which we lament the 
]>erversion, ba\e probably become incapable 
«»f any other application. Tlie very quan- 
tity, too, that he has written, and is at this 
moment working up for publication upon 
the old pattern, makes it almost hopeless to 
look for any change of it All this is so 
much capital already sunk in the concern, 
which must be saciiflced if that be aban- 
doned ; and no man likes to give up for lost 
the time and talent and labor which he hab 
embodied in any permanent production We 
were not previously aware of these obstacles 
to Mr. Wordsworth’s conversion; and, con- 
sidering the peculiarities of his formei writ- 
ings merely as the result of certain wanton 
and capricious experiments on public taste 
and indulgence, conceived it to be our duty 
to discourage their repetition by all the 
means in our power. We now see clearlv. 
however, how the case stands; and, making 
up our minds, tliough with the most sincere 
pain and reluctance, to consider him as 
Anally lost to the good cause of poetry, 
shall endeavor to be thankful for the occa- 
sional gleams of tenderness and beauty 
which the natural force of his imagination 
and affections must still shed over all his 
productions, and to which we shall ever turn 
with delight, in spite of the affectation and 
mysticism and prolixity, with which they 
are so abundantly contrasted. 

Long habits of seclusion, and an excessive 
ambition of originality, can alone account 
for the disproportion which seems to ^ist 
between this author’s taste and his genius; 
or for the devotion with which he has sam- 
fleed so many precious gifts at the shrine 


of those paltry idols whidi he has set up 
for himself among his lakes and his moun- 
tams. Solitary musmgs, amidst such Bcenes, 
might no doubt be expected to nurse up the 
6 mmd to the majesty of poetical conception, 
(though it IS remarkable that all the gi eater 
poets lived, or had lived, m the full current 
of society) ; but the collision of equal minds 
—the admonition of prevailing impressions 
10 —seems necessary to reduce its r^undan- 
cies, and repress that tendency to extrava- 
gance or puerility, into which the self- 
indulgence and self-admiration of genius is 
so apt to be betrayed, when it is allowed 
15 to wanton, without awe or restraint, m the 
triumph and delight of its own intoxication. 
That its flights (should be graceful and glo- 
rious in the eyes of men, it seems almost to 
be necessary that they should be made in 
20 the consciousness that men’s eyes are to be- 
hold them, and that the inward^ transport 
and vigor by which they are inspired should 
be tempered by an occasional reference to 
what will be thought of them by those ulti- 
26 mate dispensers of glory An habitual and 
general knowledge of the few settled and 
permanent maxims whieh form the canon 
of general taste in all large and polished 
soeieties— a certain tact, winch informs us 
20 at once that many things, which we still love, 
and are moved by in secret, must necessarily 
be despised as childish, or derided as absurd, 
in all such societies— though it will not stand 
m the place of genius, seems necessary to 
85 the success of its exertions, and tbou^ it 
will never enable any one to produce the 
higher beauties of art, can alone secure the 
talent which does produce them from errors 
that must render it useless. Those who have 
40 mc»t of the talent, howcAcr, commonly ac- 
quire this knowledge with the greatest facil- 
ity; and if Mr Wordsworth, instead of 
conAning himself almost entirely to the 
society of the dalesmen and cottagers, and 
45 little children, who form the subjects of his 
book, had condescended to mingle a little 
more with the people that were to read and 
judge of it, we cannot help thinking that 
its texture might have been considerably im- 
60 pro\ed. At least it appears to us to be abso- 
lutely impossible that any one who had lived 
or mixed familiarly with men of literature 
and ordinary judgment in poetry (of course 
lie exclude the coadjutors and disciples of 
66 Ins own school) could ever have fallen into 
such gross faults, or so long mistaken them 
for l^uties. His first essays^ we looked 

^attc^mpts (A referenca to Wordsworth’s poems 
pi]h11«bed in 170S In a volnme entitled LifHcal 
bellads ) 
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upon in a good degree as poetical para- 
dozesi— maintained ezpemnentally, m order 
to display talent, and court notoriety and 
BO mamtained, with no more serious belief 
in their truth than is usually generated by 
an ingenious and animated defence of other 
paradoxes. But when we find that he has 
been for twenty years exclusively employed 
upon articles of this very fabric, and tiiat 
he has still enough of raw matenal on hand 
to keep him so employed for twenty years 
to come, we cannot refuse him the* justice 
of believmg that he is a sincere convert to 
his own system, and must ascnbe the pecu- 
liarities of his composition, not to any tran- 
sient affectation, or accidental caprice of 
imagination, but to a settled perversity of 
taste or understandmg, which has been fos» 
tered, if not altogether created, the cir- 
cumstances to which we have alluded. 

The volume before ns, if we were to de- 
scribe it very shortly, we should characterise 
as a tissue of moral and devotional ravings, 
in which innumerable changes are rung upon 
a very few simple and familiar ideas*-but 
with such an accompaniment of long words, 
long sentences, and unwieldy phrases, and 
such a hubbub of strained raptures and 
fantastical sublimities, that it is often diffi- 
cult for the most skilful and attentive stu- 
dent to obtain a glimpse of the author’s 
meaning— and altogether impossible for an 
ordinary reader to conjecture what he is 
about. Moral and religious enthusiasm, 
though undoubtedly poetical emotions, are 
at the same time but dangerous inspirers of 
poetry, nothing being so apt to run into 
interminable dulness or mellifluous extrava- 
gance without giving the unfortunate au- 
thor the slightest intimation of his danger 
His laudable zeal for tlie efficacy of his 
preachments, he very naturally mistakes for 
the ardor of poetical inspiration ; and, while 
dealmg out the high words and glowing 
phrases which are so readily supplied by 
themes of this description, can scarcely avoid 
believmg that he is eminently original and 
impressive. All sorts of commonplaw no- 
tions and expressions are sanctified in his 
^es by the sublime ends for which they 
are employed ; and the mystical verbmge of 
the Methodist pulpit is repeated till the 
speaker entertains no doubt that he is the 
chosen organ of divine truth and persua- 
sion. But if such be the common hazards 
of sedcing inspiration from those potent 
fountains, it may easily be conceived what 
dianee Mr. Wordsworth had of escaping 
their enchantment, with his natural propen- 


sities to wordiness, and his luiluc^ habit 
of debasing pathos with vulgarity. The fact 
aecordmgfy is, that m this production he is 
more ol^ure that a Pmdanc poet' of the 
5 seventeenth century; and more verbose 
‘'than even himself of yore;” while the 
wilfulnesB with which he persists in choos- 
ing his examples of mtellectual dignity and 
tenderness exclusively from the lowest ranks 
10 of society, will be sufficiently apparent, 
fiom the circumstance of his having thought 
fit to make his chief prolocutor* m this po- 
etical dialogue, and chief advocate of Provi- 
dence and Virtue, an old Scotch Pedlar, 
16 retired indeed fiom business, but still ram- 
bling about in his former haunts, and gos- 
siping among his old customers, without bis 
pack on his shoulders The other personO of 
the drama are a retired military chaplain, 
20 who has grown half an atheist and half a 
misanthrope, the wife of an unpnisperous 
weaver, a servant giil with her natural 
child, a parish pauper, and one or two other 
personages of equal lank and dignity 
26 The character of the work is decidedly 
didactic; and more than nine-tenths of it 
are occupied with a species of dialogue, or 
lather a senes of long sermons or harangues 
which pass between the pedlar, the author, 
ao the old chaplain, and a worthy vpicar, who 
entertams the whole party at dinner on the 
last day of their excursion. The incidents 
which occur in the course of it are as few 
and tnfling as can well be imagined; and 
S6 those which the different speakers narrate 
in the course of their discourses, are intro- 
duced rather to illustrate their arguments or 
opinions, than for any interest they arc 
supposed to possess of their own. The doc- 
40 tnne which the work is intended to enforce, 
we nre by no means certain that we have 
discovered In so far as we can collect, 
however, it seems to he neither more nor less 
than the old familiar one, that a firm belief 
46 m the providence of a wise and beneficent 
Being must he our great stay and support 
under all afflictions and perplexities upon 
earth ; and that there are indications of his 
power and goodness in all the aspects of 
50 the visible universe, whether living or inani- 
mate, every part of which should therefore 
he regarded with love and rev^erence, as 
exponents of those great attributes. We 
can testify, at least, that these salutary and 
66 important truths are inculcated at far 
greater lengths, and with more repetitions, 

poet, like Cowley, who wrltee odes In imita- 
tion of the Greek poet Pindar 
* Rpoketman 
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fhan in nny ten volumes of senoons that we 
ever perused. It is also mamtamed, with 
equal eonciseness and onginality, that there 
IS frequently much good sense, as well as 
much enjoyment, in the humbler conditions > 
of life; and that, m spite of great vices and 
abuses, there is a reasonable allowance both 
of happiness and goodness in society at 
large. If there be any deeper or more re- 
condite doctnnes in Mr. Wo^sworth ’s book, 
we must confess that th^ have escaped us , 
and, convinced as we are of the truth and 
soundness of those to which we have alluded, 
we cannot help thmking that they might 
have been better enforced with less parade ^ 
and prolixity. His effusions on what may 
be called the physiognomy of external na- 
ture, or its moral and theological expres- 
sion, are eminently fantastic, obscure, and ^ 
affected It is quite time, however, that we 
should give the reader a more particular 
account of this singular performance 
It opens with a picture of the author 
toiling across a bare common m a hot sum- ^5 
mer day, and reaching at last a mined 
hut surrounded with tall trees, where he 
meets by appointment with a hale old 
man, with an iron-pointed staff lying be- 
side him. Then follows a retrospective * 
account of their first acquaintance — 
formed, it seems, when the author was at It 
village school, and his aged friend occupied 
**one room— the fifth part of a house***— 
in the neighborhood. After this, we have 
the history of this reverend person at no 
small length. He was bom, we are happy 
to find, in Scotland- among the hills of 
Athol; and his mother, after his father *8 ^ 
death, married the parish schoolmaster— 
so that he was taught his letters betimes 
But then, as it is here set forth with much 
solemnity. 

From his sixth year, the boy of whom 1 speak, 45 
In summer tended cattle on the hills I* 

And again, a few pages after, that there 
may be no risk of mistake as to a point 
of such essential importance— ^ 

From early childhood, even, as hath been said, 
From hiB sixth year, he had been sent abroad, 

7» Slimmer— to tend herds! Such was his task!* 

In the course of this occupation it is next 
recorded that he acquired such a taste for ® 
rural scenery and the open air, that when 
he was sent to teach a school in a neigh- 


iBook 1, 57 (Jeffrey’s quoUttons are from the 
1814 edition of 

■ Book 1, 118-10 ’ Book 1, 215-17. 


boring village he found it misery to 
him,*’* and determmed to embrace the 
more romantic occupation of a pedlar— or, 
as Mr. Wordsworth more musically ex- 
presses it, 

A vagrant merchant, bent beneath his load,* 

—and m the course of his peregrmations 
had acquired a very large acquaintance, 
which, after he had given up dealmg, he 
frequently took a summer ramble to visit. 

The author, on commg up to this inter- 
esting personage, finds him sittmg with his 
^es half shut,— and not bemg quite sure 
whether he is asleep or awake, stands 
<^ 8 ome minutes* space*” in silence beside 
him.— ^^At length,” says he, with his own 
dehghtful simplicity— 

At length I hail’d him — seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scoop’d a running stream I— 


— ’Tis,” said I, ”a burning day! 

My lips are parched with thirst; — but yon, I 
guess. 

Have somewhere found relief! ”« 

Upon this, the benevolent old man points 
him out, not a running stream, but a well 
in a comer, to which the^ author repairs, 
and after mmutely describing its situation, 
beyond a broken wall, and between two 
alders that ”grew in a cold damp nook,’” 
he thus faithfully chronicles the process of 
his return;- 


My thirst was slak’d, and from the cheerless 
spot 

Withdrawing, straightway to the shade re- 
turn ’d. 

Where sat the old man on the cottage bench.* 

The Pedlar then gives an account of the 
last mhabitants of the deserted cottage 
beside them. These were a good indus- 
tnous weaver and his wife and children. 
They were very happy for awhile, till sick- 
ness and want of work came upon them, 
and then the father enlisted as a soldier, 
and the wife pined in that lonely cottage- 
growing every year more careless and de- 
sponding, as her anxiety and feara for her 
absent husband, of whom no tidings ever 
reached her, accumulated Her children 
died and left her cheerless and alone; and^ 
at last she died also; and the cottage fell 
to decav. We must say that there is veiy 
considerable pathos in the telling of this 


3Bo<Sc 1,814 >Book 1.823. ■ Book 1. 448. 

«Book 1. 444-50 IBook f, 461 •Book 1. 4^8^ 
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snnple stoiy, and that they who can get over judgmenty exceedingly dull and umtical, 
toe^xepugnanee excited by the tnteneee of and the Sohtary’s confesBions inaafferably 
its incidentBy and the lowness of its objects, diffuse. Yet there is occasionally very con- 
will not fail to be struck with the author’s siderable force of writing and tenderness 
knowledge of the human heart, and the s of sentiment m this part of the work, 
power he po s s e sses of stimng up its deep- The Fourth Book is also filled with dia- 
est and gentlest sympathies. His prohidty, logues, ethical and theological, and, with 
indeed, it is not so eai^ to get over. This the exception of some brilliant and force- 
little story fills about twenty-five quarto ful expressions here and there, consists of 
pages, and abounds, of course, with mawk- 10 an exposition of truisms, more cloudy, 
ish sentiment and details of preposterous wordy, and inconceivably prolix, than any- 
minnteness. When the tale is told, the thmg we ever met with, 
travellers take their staffs and end their In the begmning of the Fifth Book, 
first day’s joum^, without further adven- they leave the solitary valley, takmg its 

tore, at a httle mn. is pensive inhabitant along with them, and 

The Second Book sets them forward be- stray on to where the landscape sinks down 
times in the mommg They pass by a Vil- into milder features, till they arrive at a 
la^ Wake,^ and as they approach a more church which stands on a moderate eleva- 
Boutary part of the moimtams, the old man tion in the centre of a wide and fertile 
tells the author that he is taking him to see so vale. Here they meditate for awhile among 
an old fnend of his who had formerly the monuments, till the Vicar comes out 
been chaplain to a Highland regiment and joins them, and recognizmg the Pedlar 
had lost a beloved wife— been roused from for an old acquaintance^ mixes gradonsly 
his dejection by the first enthusiasm of the in the conversation, which proceeds m a 
French Revolution— had emigrated, on its S very edifying manner till the close of the 
miscarriage, to America— and returned dis- book. 

gurted to hide himself in the retreat to The Si^h contains a choice obituary, or 
which they were now ascendmg That re- characteristic account of several of the per- 
treat is then most tediously described— a sons who lie buried before this group of 
smooth green valley in the heart of the 90 moralizers;— an unsuccessful lover, who 
mountain, without trees, and with only one hod found consolation in natural history- 
dwelling. Just as they get sight of it from a mmer, who had worked on for twenty 

the nd^ above, they see a funeral train years, in despite of imiversal ridicule, and 

proceeding from the solitary abode, and at last found the vein he had expected— 
harry on with some apprehension for the as two political enemies reconciled in old age 
fate of the amiable misanthrope, whom to each other— an old female miser— a 

they find, however, in very tolerable condi- seduced damsel— and two widowers, one 

tion at the door, and learn that the funeral who had devoted himself to the edncotion 

was that of an aged pauper who had been of hm daughters, and one who had pre- 
Imarded out by the par^ in that cheap 40 ferred marrying a prudent middle-aged 
farmhouse, and had died in consequence woman to take care of them, 
of long exposure to heavy rain. The old In the beginning of the Eighth Book, the 
chaplain, or, as Mr Wordswoith is pleased worthy Vicar expresses, in the words of 
to call him, the Solitary, tells his dull story Mr Wordsworth’s own epitome,' ^'his 
at pr^igions length, and after giving an 4S apprehension that he had detained his 
inflated description of an effect of moun- auditors too long— invites them to his house 
tain mists in the evening sun, treats his —Solitary, disciplined to comply, rallies 
visitors with a mstic dinner— and th^ walk the Wanderer, and somewhat playfully 
out to the fields at the close of the Second draws a comparison between his itinerant 
Book 90 profession and that of a knight-enrant— 

The Third makes no progrm in the ex- which leads to the Wanderer giving an 

cursion. It is entirely filled with moral and account of changes in the countiy, from the 

religious conversation and debate, and manufacturing spirit^Its favorable effects 
•with a more ample detail of the Solitary’s —The other side of the picture,” etc., 
past life than had been given in the sketch si etc. After these very poetical themes are 
of his friend. The conversation is, in our exhausted, they all go into the house, where 

lAr annual festival of the nature of a fair or they are inti^uced to the Vicar’s wife 

^ ^ daught^ and ndifle thqr ait ehatdng 

dedication of a chnrch, « ^ PreSxed to Rook R. 
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in the parlor over a family dmner, his son 
and one of his companions come m with a 
fine dish of trouts piled on a blue slate, 
and after being caressed by the company, 
they are sent to dmner in the nursery.— 
This ends the Eighth Book. 

The Ninth and last is chiefly occupied 
with a mystical discouise of the Pedlar, 
who maintauis that the whole universe is 
animated by an active pnnciple, the noblest 
seat of which is in the human soul; and, 
moreover, that the final end of old age is 
to tram and enable us 

To hear the mighty stream of Tendenejf 

Uttering, for ole\ation of oui thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude whose doom it is 

To run*the giddy round of vain delight — i 

with other niaticrs as luminous and em- 
phatic The hostess at length breaks off 
the harangue by proposing that they should 
make a little excursion on the lake,— and 
they embark accordingly, and after na\i- 
gating for some time along its shores, and 
drinking tea on a little island, land at last 
on a remote piomontory, from which they 
see the sun go down,— and listen to a 
solemn and pious, but lather long, prayei 
from the Vicar Then they walk back to 
the ])arsonage dooi, wbeie the author and 
his f I lend propose to spend the evening,— 
but the Solitary piefers walkmg back in 
the moonlight to his own valley, after 
promising to take anothei i amble with 
them— 

If time, with free consent, be yours to give. 
And season favors - 

—And heie the publication somewhat 
abruptly closes. 

Our abstract of the story has been so 
extremely concise that it is more than usu- 
ally necessarv for us to lay some specimens 
of the woik itself beforo our readeib Tt-* 
grand staple, as we have already said, con- 
sists of a kind of mystical morality: and 
the chief characteristics of the style are that 
it is prolix, and \ery frequently unintelli- 
gible and though wo are sensible that no 
great gratification is to lie expected from 
the exhibition of those qualities, yet it is 
necessaiT to aive our readers a taste of them, 
both to pistify the sentence wc have passed, 
and to satisfy them that it was really beyond 
our power to* present them with any abstract 
or intelligible account of those long convei- 
sations which we have bad so much occasion 
‘Book 9, 87-91. “Book 9, 782-8,S. 


to notice in our brief sketch of its con- 
tents We need give ourselves no trouble, 
however, to select passages for this purpose 
Here is the first that presents itself to us on 
6 openmg the volume , and if our readers can 
form the slightest guess at its meanmg, we 
must give them credit for a sagacity to which 
we have no pretension. 

But by the Rtorms of circumstance unshaken, 
10 And subject neither to eclipse or wane. 

Duty exists, — ^immutably sur\i\e, 

For our support, the measures and the forms, 
Which an abstract Intelligence supplies, 
Whose kingdom is where Time and Space are 
16 “ot ^ 

Of othei converse, which mind, soul, and heart, 
Do, Tilth united urgency, require, 

What more, that may not perish ?i 

20 ’Tis, by companson, an easy task 

Earth to despise, but to converse with Heav’n, 
This u not easy — to lelinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joj , — 

And stand in freedom looFien ’d from this 
26 world , 

I deem not arduous* — ^but must needs confess 
That ’tis a tiling inqiossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the Soul ’s de8ire8.<2 

This is a fair sample of that rapturous 
80 mysticism which eludes all comprehension, 
and fills the despairing reader with pamful 
giddiness and terroi The following, whicli 
we meet with on the very next page, is in 
the same general stiam, though the first part 
86 of it afifoi^s a good specimen of the author’s 
talent for enveloping a plain and tnte ob- 
servation in all the mock majesty of solemn 
verbosity. A leader of plain understanding, 
we suspect, could hardly recognize the fn- 
40 miliar romark tliat excessive gnef for our 
departed friends is not ^elv consistent with 
a firm belief m their immoital felicity, in 
the first twenty Imes of the following pas- 
sage. In the sncceedma lines we do not 
46 ourselves pretend to recognize anything. 

From this infirmity of mortal kind 
SorroTi proceeds, which else Tiere not, — at 
least, 

If grief be something hallow’d and ordain’d, 
^ If, in proportion, it be just and meet. 

Through this, ’tis able to maintain its hold, 
In that excess winch conscience disapproves 
For who could mnk and settle to that point 
Of selfishness, so senselesR Tiho could ^ 

66 In framing estimates of loss and gain, 

As long and perseveringly to mourn 
For any object of his love, remov’d 
From this unstable world, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pnre, impendiable blessedness, 

60 Which reason promises, and Holy Writ 
‘ Book 4. 71-79. > Book 4. 130-87 
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EntUTM to all beUeveraf— Yet mistnuit 
la of aueh ineapaeitj, methinka, 

No natural branch; deapondeney far leaa. 

— ^And if there be whoee tender f ramea have 
droop’d 

Ev’n to the duet; apparently, through weight * 
Of anguiah unreliev’d, and lack of power 
An agonicing sorrow to iranmnte; 

Infer not hence a hope from those withheld 
When wanted moat, a confidence impair’d 
So pitiably, that, having ceas’d to see 10 

With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Of what is lost, and perish through regrrti 
Ohl no, full oft the innocent Sufl’rer aeea 
Too clearly, feela too vividly, and longs 
To realise the vision with intense 
And overconstant ^arninff — ^There — ^there kea IS 
The excess, by which the Mlance is destroy ’d 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 90 

To ecstaqrl and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its 
course 

Along the line of limitless desires. 

I, speaking now from such disorder free, 

Nor sleep, nor cravtng, but in settled peace, 25 

1 cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified. 

If any fartber specimen be wanted of 
the learned author’s propensity to deal out 
the most familiar truths as the oracles of 
his own inspired understanding, the follow- so 
ing wordy paraphrase of the ordinary re- 
mark that the best consolation in distress 
is to be found in the exercises of piety and 
the testimony of a good conscience, may be 
found on turning the leaf. ss 

’’What then remains f — ^To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 

Who lacks not will to use them ; vows, renew’d 
On the first motion of a holy thought ! 

Vigils of contemplation; praise; and pray’r, M 
A stream, which, from the fountain of the 
hea^. 

Issuing however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 

But, above all, the victory is most sure ^ 

For him who, seeking faith by virtue strives 
To yield entire subnussion to the law 
Of conscience; conscience reverenc’d and 
obey’d 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world ”s 

There ia no beauty, we think, it must be 
admitted, in these passages, and so little 
either of interest or cunosity in the inci- 
dents they disclose, that we can scarcely 56 
conceive that any man to whom they had 
actually occuned should take the trouble 

2 Book 4, 146-Se aBook 4, 214-27 


to recount them to his wife and children by 
his idle fireside; but that man or child 
should think them worth writing down in 
blank verse and printing in magnificent 
quarto, we should certamly have supposed 
altogether impossible, had it not been for 
the ample proofs which Mr. Wordsworth 
has afforded to the contrary. 

Sometimes their silliness is enhanced by 
a paltry attempt at effect and emphasis, as 
in the following account of that very touch- 
ing and extrao^inary occurrence of a lamh 
bleating among the mountains. The poet 
would actually persuade us that he thought 
the mountains themselves were bleating, 
and that nothing could be so grand or 
impressive. ^^List!” cries the old Pedlar, 
suddenly breaking off in the middle of one 
of his daintiest ravings— 

—“List*— I heard, 

From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn 
hleat ^ 

Sent forth as if it were the mountain ’s voice t 
As if the visible mountain made the cry! 
Again ' ’ ’ — ^The effect upon the soul was such 
As he express’d; for, from the mountain’s 
heart 

The soJemn hleat appear’d to oomel There 
was 

No other — and the region all around 
Stood silent, empty of all BhB]>e of life 
— It was a Lorn h— left somewhere to itself ti 

What we have now quoted will give the 
reader a notion of the taste and spirit in 
winch this volume is composed : and yet if 
it had not contained something a good deal 
better, we do not know how we should have 
been justified in troubling him with any 
account of it. But the truth is that Mr. 
Wordsworth, with all his perversities, is a 
person of great poweis; and has frequently 
a force in his moral declamations, and a 
tenderness in his pathetic narratives, which 
neither his prolixity nor bis affectation can 
altogether deprive of their effect We.diall 
venture to give some extracts from the 
simple tale of the Weaver’s solitary cottage.* 
Its heroine is the deserted wife, and its 
chief interest consists in the picture of hei: 
de^airing despondence and anxiety after 
his disappearance. The Pedlar, lecurring 
to the well to which he had directed hie 
companion, observes, 

— ^'As I stoop’d to drink, 

Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years! a pensive sight 
’That mov’d my heart!— recalling former dayi 
IBook 4, 402-11. >In Book 1 (pp. 274 ff.). 
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When I eould never pass that road but ahe 
Who liv’d within theee walla, at my approach, 
A danahter’a welcome gave me; and 1 lov’d 
her 

Aa my own child! O air! the good die firat! 
And they whoae hearta are dry aa aummer dust 
Bum to the aocket.”^ 

— ^^^By aome eapecial eare 
Her temper had been f ram ’d, aa if to make 
A bemg — ^who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happineaa ’ 

The blias and tranqnilliiy of theae pros- 


And With a brighter eye ahe look’d around 
Aa if ahe bad been ahedding teara of joy. 

We iMirted. — ’Twaa the time of early apring; 
1 left her hutsy with her garden toola, 

6 And well remember, o’er that fence ahe look’d, 
And, while I paced along the footway path, 
Called out, and aent a bleacung after me, 

With tender eheerf iilneaR, and with a voice 
That aeem’d the \eiy aound of happy 
thoughta 

10 

The gradual sinking of the spirit under 
the load of continued anxiety, and the 
destruction of all the finer springs of the 


perous yeaiR is well and copiously de- 
scribed;— but at last came sickness and 
want of employment ,— and the effect on 
the kindhearted and industrious mechanic 
is stnkingly delmeated. 

— “At his door he stood, 

And whiatl’d many a anatch of merry tunea 
That had no mirth in them! or with hia knife 
Carv’d uneouth figures on the heads of sticks — 
Then, not leas idly, sought, through every 
nook 

In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament — 


soul by a course of unvarying sadness, are 
15 very feelingly repiesented in the sequel oi 
this Bunpie narrative. 

— ^ * I journey ’d back this way 
Towards the wane of summer, when the wheal 
so Was yellow, and the soft and bladed grass 
Springing afresh had o’er the hay-field iroreail 
Its tender verdure. At the door arriv’d, 

I found that ahe was absent In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 

85 Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customa^ look, — only, I thought. 

The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch. 
Hung down in heavier tufts, and that bright 


“One while he would apeak lightly of his 
babes. 

And with a cruel tongue* at other times 
He toss’d them with a false unnat’ral joy, 
And ’twras a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. 


weed. 

The yellow stone-crop, > suffer’d to take root 
80 Along the window ’s edge, profusely grew, 
Bhnamg the lower panes I turn’d aside 
And stroll’d mto her garden. It appear’d 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride of neatness ’ ’> 


At last he steals from his cottage and enlists ^ 
as a soldier, and w*hen the benevolent Ped- 
lar comes, in his rounds, in hope of a 
cheerful welcome, he meets with a scene of 
despair. 


“The sun was sinking m the west; and now 
I sat with sad impatience From within 
Her solitary infant cned aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that does away self-still’d 
The voice was silent.”*— 


— ^“Having reach’d the door 
I knock’d, — and, when 1 entei ’d with the 
hope 

Of usual meeting, Margaret look’d at me 
A little while, then turn’d her head away 
Speechless, — and sitting down upon a chair 
Wept bitterly! I wist not what to do, 

Or how to speak to her Poor wretch! at last 
Rhe rose from off her seat, and then, — 0 sir! 
I cannot Ml how she pronouned my name — 
With fervent love, and with 'a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless; 

Hope, however, and native cheerfuhess 
were not yet subdued; and her spint still 
bore lip against the pressure of this deser- 
tion. 

— ^“Long we had not talk’d 
Ere we built up a pile of better thoughts, 

1 Book 1. 4ei-S02. 

■Book 1, 616-10. « Rook 1, 686-90 

■Book 1, 668-74. >Rook 1. 646-66. 


40 The desolate woman had now an air of 
btill and listless, though patient, sorrow. 

— * * Evermore 

Her ^elids droop’d, her eyes were downward 
cast; 

46 And, when she at her table nve me food. 

She did not look at me! Her voice was low, 
Her body was subdu’d. In ev’ry act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appear’d 
The cardess stillness of a thinking mind 
60 Self -occupied, to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter Still she sigh’d, 

But yet no motion of the breast wras seen, 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
We sat tocher, signs came on my ear, 

85 I know not how, and hardly whence thev 
came.”5 

< Book 1, 686-06 

■ V moss-llke European plant which grows on 
rocks or walls. 

•Book 1, 706-22. 

•Book 1. 784-884 BBook 1, 7B1-809 
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— Tetium’di 

And took my rounds along this road again, 
Ere on its bank the primrose flow ’r 
Peep ’d forth, to give an earnest of the spring. 
1 found her sad and drooping; she hacl 
learn ’d 

Xo tidings of her husband: if he liv’d 
She knew not that he liv’d, if he were dead 
She knew not he was dead. She seem’d the 
same 

In person and apjiearanc^ but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence 

— **Her infant babe 

Had from its mother caught the trick of grief. 
And sigh’d among its pkythingsl”- 

Hetuniing seasons only deepened this 
gloom, and confirmed tins neglect Her 
cliild died, and she spent her weary days 
111 1 naming over the country, and repeating 
liei fond and a am inquiries to eveiy 
pabbei-by. 

’'Meantime her house by frost, and thaw, 
and rain, 

Was sajip'd, and while she slejd, the nightly 
ilamps 

Did chill her breast, and in the storms dai 
Her tatter’d clothes were ruffl’d by the wind, 
Ev’n at the side of her own fire Yet still 
She loA ’<l this wretched spot ^ ^ * and 

heie, mv friend, 

In sickness she leinain’d, and here she died* 
Last human tenant of these ruin ’d walls ’ ’> 

The stoi*v of the old Chaplain, though a 
little less lowly, is oi the same mounifnl 
east, and almost equally destitute of inci- 
dents, —for Mr. Woidsworth delmeates 
only feelings— and all his adventuies are 
nf the heait The nairative which is given 
bv the snffeier himself is, m our opinion, 
the most spirited and interesting part of 
tlie poem He begins tlins, and addressing 
himself, aftei a long pause, to his ancient 
countryman and fnend, the Pedlar— 

"You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright form of her whom once 1 
lov ’d I-— 

Her silver voice was heard npon the earth, 

A sound unknown to you ; else, honor ’d friend, 
Your heart had liome a pitiable share 
Of what I suffer’d, when 1 wept that loss* 
And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought 
That I remember — and can weep no morel 

The following account of bis marriage 
and early felicity is written with great 
sweetness— a sweetness like that of Mas- 
singer, in his softer, more mellifliions pas- 
sages. 


—"This fair bride— 

In the devotednesB of youthful love, 
Preferrmg me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 

6 And all known places and familiar sights, 
(Besign’d with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honor, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
10 In what I had to build upon) — ^this bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I le<l 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 

Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 

And the sea breese as innocently breathes, 

IB On Devon’s leafy shores, — a shelter’d hold. 
In a soft clime, encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant nounty* — As our steps 
Approach the embower’d abode, our chosen 
seat, 

See, rooted in the earth, its kindly bed, 

20 The unendanger ’d myrtle, deck’d with 
flowers,"' etc 

— "Wild were our walks upon tho<ie loneir 
dow'ns 

• «»««« 

SB Whence, unmolested wanderers, we beheld 
The shilling giver of the day diffuse 
His biightness, o’er a tract of sea and land 
(lay as our spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyments boundless — From these 
heights 

80 We dropp’d at pleasure into svlvan combs, 
Where arbois of impenetrable shade. 

And mossy seats detain’d us, side by side 
With hearts at ease, and knowledge in oiu 
hearts 

'That all the grove and all the day was 
ours ’ ’’2 

86 

There, seven years of unmolested hap- 
piness were blessed with two lo\elv chil- 
dren. 

40 "And on these pUlars rested, as on air, 

Our solitude 

Suddenly a contagious malady swept nIT 
both the mfants. 

46 "Oalm as a frosen lake when ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky. 

The mother now remain ’d.4 

— ^‘’Yet, stealing slow, 

60 Dimness o’er this clear luminary crept 
Insensibly! — ^The immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux, her pure glory, 

As from the pinnacle of worldly state 
Wretched ambition drops astounded, fell 
66 Into a gulf obscure of silent grief, 

And keen heart-anguish-— of itself asham'd, 
Yet obstinately cherishing itself 


IBook t. 81^-22 
•Book1,829-R1 


•Book 1.208-18 
« Book 8, 480-87 


IBook 3, rp04-23. 
■Book 8. 682-49. 
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And, BO eonium’d, she melted from my armal 
And left me, on tbis earth, diaeonaolate.’^^ 

The agony of mind into which the snr- 
vivor was thrown is described with a power- 
fal eloquence, as well as the doubts and 6 
distracting fears which the skeptical specu- 
lations of his careless days had rais^ m 
Ins spirit There is somethmg peculiarly 
grand and temble to our feelmgs m the 
imagery of these three lines— le 

"By pain of heart, now cheek’d, and now im- 
pellM, 

The intellectual ]>oner, thiouali words and 
thinga, 

Went Bounding on, — a dim and porilons " 
way! 

At last he is roused from his dejected 
mood by the glorious piomises which seemed 
iield out to human nature by the first dawn ao 
of the Fiench Revolution,— and it mdi- 
eates n fine perception of the seciet spnngs 
of charactci and emotion, to choose a being 
so circumstanced as the most ardent votary 
of that far-spread enlhusiasnu 25 

"Thus wan I reconverted to the worlds 
Society became my ghtt’ring bnde, 

And airy 1 io|i 6B my children 1 * * * If biuij 
men 

In Bolier conclave met, to weave a wob 
Of amity, whose living threads should stretch ^ 
Beyond the seas, and to the fartlieht pole, 

There did 1 sit assisting If, with noise 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 
Express’d the tumult of their mmds, xny vou*e 
There mingled, heard or not The powers of 9 
song 

T left not uninvok 'd , and, in still groves, 

Where mild enthusiasts tun’d a prasive la} 

Of thanks and expectation, in accord 
With their belief, I sang Saturnian rule 
Return ’d, — a progeny of golden years 40 

l^rmitted to des^d, and bless mankind "s 

On the disappearance of that bright 
vision, he was inclined to take part with 
the desperate party who still aimed at 
establishing universal regeneration, though 41 
by more questionable instruments than they 
had originally assumed But the military 
despotism wdiich ensued soon closed the 
scene against all such exertions; and, dis- 
gusted with men and Europe, he sought for 
shelter in the wilds of America. In the 
calm of the voyage, Memory and Con- 
science awoke him to a sense of his misery. 


The vengeful Furieai BeamUful regards 
Were turn’d on mo— the face of her I lov’di 
The wife and mother, pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable! 

His disappointment, and ultimate seclusion 
m England, have been already sufficiently 
detailed 

Besides those moie extended pabsages of 
interest or beauty, which we have quoted, 
and omitted to quote, there aie scattered up 
and dowm the book, aud in the midst of its 
most ie]^ulbive portions, a very great num- 
ber of single lines and images, that sparkle 
like gems m the deseii, and startle us by an 
intimation of the great poetic powers that 
lie buried in the rubbish that has been 
heaped around them It is difficult to pick 
up these, aflei we have once passed them 
by; but we hliall endeavor to light upon one 
or two ^ The beneficial effect of intervals of 
relaxation and pastime on youthful minds 
is finely express^, we think, in a single line, 
when it is said to be— 

Like vernal ground to Sabbath sunshine left.* 

The following image of the bin sting forth 
of a nionntam ^])Miig seems to iis also to be 
conceived with great elegance and beauty 

And a few steps may bring us to the spot, 
Whole haply crown’d with flow *iets and gicen 
liei^ 

The mountain Infant to the Sun comes forth. 
Like human life from darkness!* 

The ameliorating effects of song and music 
on the minds which most delight in them are 
likewise very poetically expiessed. 

— And when the stream 
Which overflow ’d the soul wab pass ’d away, 
A eonsciousiiefiR remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shoie 
Of memory, images and precioub thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroy *d.(> 

Nor is an3rthing more elegant than the repre- 
sentation of the gi aceful tranquillity occa- 
sionally put on bv one of the author’s 
favorites, who, Uioiurh irav and airy, in 
general— 

Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and 
still 

As the mntc swan that floats adown the stream. 
Or on the waters of th’ uuruflled lake 
Anchors her placid beauty Not .1 leal 


— ‘ ’Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old tune, attir’d with snakea and 
whips 

* Book 8. 069-70 * Book 8. 734 53 

’Book a! 090-701. 


^ ASschylus and Buripides were the 0mt poets to 
attire the Furies with snakes See ^Eschylus's 
Phn^pKori, 1043-50 ; Euripides's IpMgeMa 
la Tauricp, 285 87, and Omtes 2C0 
J nook 3. 850 55 * Book 3 »2-*15 

» Hook 7, 781 » Book 7, 25-30, 
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That flutters on the bough more hgfat than ho, 
And not a flower that droops in the green 
shade 

More wumingly reserv’d.^ 

Nor are there wanting morsels of a sterner 5 
and more majestic beauty, as when, assum- 
ing the weightier diction of Cowper, he says, 
m language which the hearts of all readers 
of modem history must have responded-— 

— ^Earfh is siek 10 

And Heav ’n is weaiy of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they 
speak 

Of Truth and Justice.^ 

These examples, we perceive, are not very is 
well chosen— but we have not leisure to im- 
prove the selection; and, such as they im, 
they may serve to give the leader a notion 
of the sort of merit which we meant to illuEk 


cite m liiauy of his readers, its adoption 
exposes his work throughout to the charge 
of revoltmg mcongruity and utter disrega^ 
of prol^bibty or nature f For, after he has 
thus wilfully debased his moral teacher hy 
a low occupation, is there one word that he 
puts into his month, or one sentiment of 
which he makes him the organ, that has the 
most remote reference to that occupation T 
Is there anything m his learned, abstract 
and^ logical harangues that savors of the 
calling that is ascribed to him f Are any of 
tlieir matenals such as a pedlar could pos- 
sibly have dealt inf Are the manners, the 
diction, the sentiments in any, the veiy 
smallest degree, accommodated to a person 
in that condition t or are they not emmently 
and conspicuously such as could not 
possibility belong to itf A man who went 


irate by their citation. When we look back 
to them, indeed, and to the other passages 
which we have now extracted, we feel half 
mclined to rescind the severe sentence which 
we passed on the woik at the beginning; but 
when we look into the work itself, we per- 
ceive that it cannot be rescinded.^ Nobody 
can be more disposed to do justice to the 


so about filing flannel and pocket-handker- 
chiefs in tins lofty diction would soon 
frighten away all his customers , and would 
infallibly pass cither for a madman or foi 
some learned and affected gentleman, who, 
ss in a frolic, had taken up a character which 
he was peculiarly ill qualified for sup- 
portmg. 


great powers of Mr. Wordsworth than we The absurdity in this ca««e, we think, is 
are; and, from the first time that he came palpable and glaring, but it is exactly of 

before us, down to the present moment, we 80 the same nature with that iivhich infects the 
have uniformly testified m their favor, and whole substance of the work, a puerile am- 

asmgned indeed our high sense of their value bition of singulanty engrafted on an nn- 

as the chief ground of the bitterness with Incky predilection for truisms, and an 
which we resented their perversion. That i^ected passion for simplicity and humble 
pen’ersion, however, is now far more visible 9 life, most awkwaidly combined with a taste 
than their ongmal dignity; and while we for mystical reHneinents. and all the gor- 
collect the fragments, it is impossible not to geonsnesa of obscure phraseology. His taste 
mourn over the rums from which we are for simplicity is evinced by sprinkling up 
condemned to pick them If any one should and down his interminable declamations a 
doubt of the existence of such a peprersion, 40 few descriptions of baby-houses, and of old 
or be disposed to dispute about the instanoes hats with wet brims; and his amiable par- 

we have hastily brought forward, we would tiality for humble life, by assuring us that 

just beg leave to refer him to the general a wordy rhetorician, who talks about Thebes, 
plan and character of the poem now before and all^nxes all the heathen mythology, 
us. Why should Mr. Wordsworth have 48 was once a pedlar — and making him break 
made his hero a superannuated pedlar Y in upon liis magnificent orations with two or 
What but the most wretched affectation, or three awkward notices of something that he 
provoking perversity of taste, could induce had seen when selling winter raiment about 
any one to place his chosen advocate of wis- the country— or of the changes in the state 
doro and virtue in so absurd and fantastic a 88 of society, which had almost annihilated bih 
condition f Did Mr. Wordsworth really former calling 


imagine that his favorite doctrines were 
likely to gain anything in point of effect or 
auAority by being put into the month of a 
person accustom^ to higgle about tape or 85 
brass sleeve-buttons f Or is it not plain 
that, independent of the ridicule and dis- 
gust wU(fli such a peiBonifieation must ex- 
S Boc^ 6, 29208 •Book 5, 878-81. 


Prom WOBDBWORTH’8 THE W HITE DOE 
OP BTL8TONE 
i8l5 1818 

This, we think, has the merit of bring the 
very worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a 
quarto volume; and though it was scarcely 
to be expected, we confess that Mr. Words- 
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worth, with all h» ambition, ahould so soon 
have attained to that distinetion, the wonder 
may perhaps be diminished when we state 
♦lint It seems to us to consist of a happy 
union of all the fanlte, without any of the 
beau tif s , which belong to his^ school of 
poetry. It is just such a work, in short, as 
some wicked enemy of that school mi|^t be 
Buppo^ to have devised, on purpose to 
TnniTA it ridiculous; and when we first took l 
It up we could not help snspectmg that some 
ill-natuied cntie had actually taken this 
harsh method of instructing Mr. Words- 
worth, by example, in the nature of those 
errors against which our precepts had been i 
so often directed in vain. We had not gone 
far, however, till wo felt intimately that 
nothing in the nature of a joke could be to 
insupportably dull; and that this must be 
the work of one who earnestly believed it to i 
be a pattern of pathetic simplicity, and gave 
it out as such to the admiration of all intel- 
ligent readers. In this point of view the 
work may be regarded^ as curious at least, 
if not in some degree interesting; and, at ' 
all events, it must be instructive to be made 
aware of the excesses into which superior 
understandings may be betrayed, by Ions 
self-indulgence, and the strange extrava- 
gances into which they may run, when under 
the inflnenee of that intoxication which is 
produced by unrestrained^ admiration of 
themselves. This poetical intoxication, in- 
deed, to pursue the figure a little farther, 
flAin a capable of assuming as many fonns 
as the vulgar one which arises from wine; 
and it appears to require as delicate a 
manacemcnt to make a man a good poet bj 
the help of the one as to make him a 
companion by means of the other. In both 
cases, a little mistake as to the dose or the 
quality of the mspiring fiuid may make him 
absolutely outrageous, or lull hinj over into 
the most profound stupidity, mstead of 
briglitening up the hidden stores of his 
i^ius, and truly we are concerned to say 
that Mr. Wordsworth seems hitherto to have 
been unlucky in the choice of his liquor— or 
of his bottle-holder In some of his odes 
and ethic exhortations he was exposed to 
the public in a state of incoherent rapture 
and glorious delirium, to which we think we 
have seen a parallel among the humblw 
lovers of j'ollity. In the Lyriedl Ballads be 
was exhibited, on the whole, in a vem of 
very pretty deliration but in the poem be- 
fore us ho appears in a state of low and 
maudlin imbecility, which would not hare 
' idtllrlwB 


misbecome Master Silence himselfi in the 
close of a social day. Whether this un- 
happy result is to be ascnbed to any adul- 
teration of his Castalian cups,^ or to the 
6 unlucky choice of his company over them, 
we cannot presume to say. It may be that 
he has dashed his Hippocrene with too 
large an infusion of lake water, or assisted 
its operation too exclusively by the study 
10 of the ancient historical ballads of ^4he 
north countne That there are palpable 
imitations of the style and manner of those 
venerable compositions in the work before 
us IS indeed undeniable, but it unfortu- 
ifi nately happens that while the hobbling ver- 
sification, the mean diction, and fiat stu- 
pidity of these models are very exactly 
copi^, and even improved upon, in this 
imitation, their rude energy, manly sim- 
ao plicity, and occasional felicity of expres- 
sion have totally disappeared; and, instead 
of them, a large allowance of the author’s 
own metaphysical sensibility and mystical 
wordiness is forced mto an unnatural com- 
25 bination with the borrowed beauties which 
have just been mentioned. 

The stoiy of the poem, though not capa- 
ble of furnishing out matter for a quarto 
\olume, might yet have made an interesting 
80 ballad, and, in the hands of Mr Scott or 
Lord Byron, would probably have supplied 
many images to be loved, and descriptions 
to be remembered The incidents arise out 
of the short-lived Catholic insurrection of 
85 the Northern counties, in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, which was supposed to be connected 
with the project of marrying the Queen of 
the Scots to the Duke of Norfolk; and 
terminal in the ruin of the Earls of 
40 Northumberland and Westmoreland, by 
whom it was chiefiy abetted. Among the 
victims of this rash enterprise was Richard 
I Norton of Rylstone, who comes to the 

! array with a splendid banner, at the head 

I 46 of eight tall sons, but against the will and 

r advice of a ninth, who, though he refused 
• to join the host, yet follows unarmed in its 
r rear, out of anxiety for the fate of his 

< family; and, when the father and his gal- 

I 60 Innt progeny are made prisoners, and led 
? to execution at York, recovers the fatal 
' banner, and is slam by a party^ of the 

p Queen’s horse near Bolton Priory, m 


’ That li. aonrce of poetic Inaplratlon. Caatalla 
waa a fountain on Mount Parnaiaus, aacred 
to Apollo and the Muaea. Hippocrene waa a 
aimllar fountain on Mount Heflcwa 
® The acene of many of the old ballada of .En ^ 
land and Scotland la In **the north coun^trier 
the traditional dwelling, place of fairies, 
demons, giants, etc 
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which place he had been ordered to deposit 
it by the dying voice of his father. The 
stately halls and pleasant bowers of Byl- 
btone are then wasted, and fall into desola- 
tion, while the heroic daughter, and only s 
survivor of tlie house, is sheltered among 
its faithful retainers, and wanders about 
for many years in its neigliborhood, aceoiii- 
panied by a beautiful white doe, which had 
formerly been a pet m the family, and lO 
contmues, long after the death of this sad 
survivor, to repair eveiy Sunday to the 
churchyaid of Bolton Piiory, and theie 
to feed and wander among the graves, to 
the wondei and delight of the rustic con- is 
gregation that came there to worship. 

This, we think, is a pretty subject for a 
ballad, and, m the author’s better day, 
might have made a lyrical one of consider- 
able interest Let us see, howevei, how he so 
deals with it, smce he has bethought him 
of publisliing m quarto. 

The First Canto merely containB the 
description of the doe coming into the 
churchward on Sunday, and of the congre- s 
gation wondenng at hei She is described 
ns being as white as a lily— or the moon— 
or a ship in the sunshine, and this is the 
style in which Mi Wordsworth marvels 
and moralizes about her through ten quarto ao 
pages 


The Se\entli and last (’’anto contains the 
history of the desolated Einily^ and hei 
faithful doe, but so discreetly and cau- 86 
tiously wntten, that we will engage tliat 
the most tender-hearted reader shall peruse 
it without the least iisk of excessive emo- 
tion. The poor lady runs about indeed foi 
some years in a very disconsolate way, in ^ 
a worsted gown and flannel nightcap, but 
at last the old white doe finds her out, and 
takes again to following her— whereupon 
Mr. Wordsworth breaks out into this fine 
and natural rapture ^ 


Oh, moment ever blest* O pair! 

Belov ’d of Heaven, Heaven’s choicest caret 
This was for you a precious greeting,— 

For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting 
Join’d are they, and the sylvan doe 
Can she depart? Gan she forego 
The lady, once her playful peer^ 60 

****** 


That day, the first of a reunion 
Which was to teem with high co mmunio n, 
That day of balmy April weather, 

They tarried in the wood together.* 


> Emily Norton, whoiw rriatlvM had been kiHed 
In the nnrifdng which they had promoted 
•Canto 7. ltO-88. 


What follows IS not quite so mtelligible. 

When Emily by morning light 
Went forth, the doe was theip in sight 
She shrunk:— with one frail shock of pain, 
Beeeived and followed by a prayer, 

Did she behold — saw once again, 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear, — 

But wheresoever she look’d round 
All now was tiouble-haunted giound.^ 

It certainly is not ea&y to guess what 
was in the mind of the author when he 
penned these four last inconceivable lines, 
but we are willing to infer that the lady’s 
loneliness was cheered by this mute asso- 
ciate; and that the doe, in return, found a 
certam comfort m the lady’s company— 

Communication, like the ray 

Of a new morning, to the nature 

And prospects of the inferior creature I - 

In due time the poor lady dies, and is 
laid beside her mother, and the doe con- 
tmues to haunt the places which they hud 
frequented together, and especially to c*ome 
and pasture every Sunday upon the line 
glass m Bolton churchyaid, the gate ol 
whioh IS never ojiened but on occasion of 
the weekly sei^’ice —In consequence of all 
which, we are assured by Mi Woidsworth, 
that she ‘*is approved by earth and sky, 
m their benignity,”’ and moieoiei, that the 
old Pnory itself takes her for a daughter 
of the Eternal Prime- winch we have no 
doubt is a very great coinplinieiit, though 
we have not the good luck to know what 
it means. 

And aye, methinks, this lioary pile, 

Subdued by outrage and deiay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A jp’aciouB smile that seems to say, 

'''Aon, thou are not a child of Time, 

But daughter of the Eternal Prime * ’ ’* 


From CHILDE HAROLD’S PILORIMAGE, 
CANTO THE THIRDS 
18J6 1816 


If the finest poetry be that which leaves 
the deepest impression on the minds of its 
readers— and Uiis is not the worst test of 
its ezeellenee— Jjord Byion, we think, must 
be allowed to take precedence of all his 
distinguished contemporaries He has not 
the variety of Scott, nor the delicacy of 
Campbell, nor the abmiute truth of Grabbe, 
nor the polished sparkling of Moore; but 

I Canto 7, 144-51. • Canto 7. 858-64. 

• Canto 7. 279-81 « Canto 7. 866-60 

• For tori of ChHde Norortf 'a Piltnimagf, see pp 

528 IT 
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in force of diction, and inextingoishable 
energy of sentiment, he clearly surpasses 
them all. Words that breathe, and 
thoughts that bum,”^ are not merdy the 
ornaments, but the common staple of his 
poetry, and he is nut uispired or impressive 
only m some happy passages, but through 
the whole body and tissue of his composi- 
tion It was an unavoidable cundition, pei- 
haps, of this higher excelleu(*e, that his 
scene should be naiTow, and his persons 
few. To compass such ends as he had in 
view, it was necessary to reject all ordinary 
agents, and all Invial combuiations. He 
could not possibly be amusing, or ingenious 
or playful ; or hope to maintam the requisite 
pitch of interest by the recitation of 
spnghtly adventures, or the opposition of 
common chaiacteis To pioduce great 
effects, in short, he felt that it was necessary 
to deal only with the greater passions— with 
the exaltations oi a danng i 111103% and the 
emus of a lofty intellect— with the pnde, 
the tenors, and the agonies oi strong emo- 
tion— the fire and air alone of our human 
elements - 

111 this respect, and in his geneial notion 
of the end and means of poetry, we have 
sometimes thouglit that Ins Mew'b fell more 
in with those of the Lake iviets,* than of 
any other existing party in the poetical com- 
monwealth; and, in some of his later pro- 
ductions especially, it is iinpohsiblc not to 
be struck with his occasional approaches to 
the style and manner of this class of writers. 
Ixird Byron, how’cver, it should be observed, 
like all other peisons of a quick sense of 
beauty, and sure enough of their own orig- 
inality to be in no feai of paltry imputa- 
tions, is a great mimic of styles and man- 
ners, and a gieal borrower of external 
chaiactei Ho and Scott, accordingly, are 
full of imitations of all the writers from 


and manner of writing is frequently both 
stnkmg and ongmal. But we must say that 
it would afford us still greater pleasure to 
find these tuneful gentlemen returning the 
B eomphmeni which L^rd Byron has here paid 
to their talents, and formmg themselves on 
the model rather of his imitations, than of 
their own originals. In those imitation*- 
they will find that, though he is sometuncs 

0 abundantly mystical, he ne\’er, or at least 
very rarely, indulges m absolute nonsense, 
never takes his lofty flights upou mean 01 
ridiculous occasions, and, above all, nevei 
dilutes his strong conceptions, and magnih- 

K cent imagmations, with a flood of oppres- 
sive veib^ity. On the contrary, he is, of 
all livmg wnteis, the most concise and con- 
densed; and, we would fain hope, may go 
far, by his example, to redeem the great 
reproach of our modem literature— its in- 
tolerable prolixity and redundance. In his 
nervous and manly Imes, we find no elab- 
orate amplification of common sentiments, 
no ostentatious polishing of pretty expres- 

1 sions, and we really think that the brilliant 
success which has rewarded his disdain of 
those paltiy artifices, should put to shame 
forever that puling and self-adminng race, 
who can li\e thiough half a volume on the 

) stock of a single thought, and expatiate 01 er 
divers fau quarto pages with the details of 
one tedious dcscnption. Iti Lord Byion, 
on the contrary, \rc have a perpetual stream 
of thick-c(»ming iaiicics,^ an eternal spring 
» of fresh-blown images, which seem called 
into existence by the sudden flash of those 
glowing thoughts and oi gi whelming emo- 
tions that stiuggle for expression through 
the whole flow of his pootiy, and impart to 
) a dictum that is often abrupt and irregular 
a force and a eluirai winch f i*equently real- 
ize all that 18 said of inspiration. 

With all these undoubted claims to oui 


whom they have ever derived giatification; 
and the two rao^st original writers of the age 
might appear, to superficial observers, to 
be the most deeply mdebted to their prede- 
cessors In this particular instance, we have 
no fault to find with Lord Byron For 
iindouhtedlv the finer passages of Words- 
worth and Southey have in them where- 
withal to lend an impulse to the utmost 
ambition of rival genius, and their diction 

' Grav, The Progreee of Poesy, 110 (p 6.<5> 
Words and thoughts are here tranapoiira 
< V reference to the ancient belief that all forms 
of physical existence were compoaed of earth 
air. Are. and water ^ 

•Wo«i,w«rth. ColeridM, and J*" 

becauae they lived to the lake dIatHct of Knp- 
land 


admiration, howe\er, it is impossible to 
41 deny that the noble author before us has 
still Romethmg to learn, and a good deal to 
coireet. He is frequently abrupt and care- 
less, and sometuneh otecure There are 
markh, occasionally, of cffoit and straining 
60 after an emphasis which is generally spon- 
taneous , and above all, there is far too great 
a mouotony in the moral coloring of his 
pictures, and too much repetition of the 
same sentiments and maxims He delights 
66 too exclusively in the delineation of a cer- 
tain morbid exaltation of charactei and 
feeling, a sort of demoniacal sublimity, not 
without some traits of the rained Arch- 
' Rpc Weehrth V S *1S 
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angeL He is haunted almost perpetually 
witii the image of a bemg feedmg and fed 
upon by violent passions, and the recollec- 
tions of the catastrophes they have occa- 
sioned; and, though worn out their past 
indulgence, unable to sustain the burden of 
an existence which th^ do not contmue to 
animate full of pnde, and revenge, and 
obduracy— disdaining hfe and death, and 
mankmd and himself— and trampling, in 
his scorn, not only upon the falsehood and 
formality of polish^ life, but upon its 
tame virtues and slavish devotion; yet envy- 
ing, fits, the very beings he despises, and 
melting into mere softness and compassion, 
when the helplessness of childhood or the 
frailty of woman make an appeal to his 
generosity. Sudi is the person with whom 
we are called upon almost exclusively to 
sympathize in all the gieater productions 
of this distinguished writer,— in ChUde 
Harold—m The C'otaoir- in Loro— m Thf 
Stege of Corinth— m Parinna, and in most 
of the smaller pieces. 

It is impossible to represent such a char- 
acter better than Lord Byron has done in 
all these productions; or indeed to repre- 
sent anything more terrible in its anger, or 
more attractive m its relenting In point of 
effect, we readily admit that no one char- 
acter can be more poetical or impressive, 
but it IS really too much to find the scene 
perpetually filled by one character, not only 
in all the acts of each several drama, but 
in all the different dramas of the senes, 
and, grand and impressive as it is, we feel 
at lart that these veiy quahties make some 
relief more indispensable, and oppress the 
spirits of ordmary mortals with too deep 
an impression of awe and repulsion. There 
is too much guilt in short, and too much 
gloom, in the leading character; and though 
it be a fine thing to gaze, now and tben,^ on 
stormy seas, and thunder-shaken mountains, 
we should prefer passing our days in shel- 
tered valle^, and by the murmur of calmer 
waters^ 

We are aware that these metaphors may 
be turned against us, and that, without 
metaphor, it may be said that men do not 
pass their days in reading poetry, and that, 
as they may look into I^rd Byron only 
about as often as they look abroad upon 
tempests, they have no more reason to com- 
plain of hiin for being grand and gloomy, 
than to complain of toe same qualities in 
toe glaciers and volcanoes which they go 
so far to visit. Painters, too, it may be said, 

1 Bee PeolflM, 2S 2. 


have often gamed great reputation by their 
representations of tigers and other f eroeions 
animals, or of caverns and banditti; and 
po^ toould be allowed, without reproach, 
s to indulge in analogous exercises. We are 
far from thinking that there is no weight 
in these considerations; and feel how plaus- 
ibly it may be said that we have no better 
reason for a great part of our complaint 
10 than that an nutlior, to whom we are already 
very greatly indebted, has chosen ratoer to 
please himself than us, in the use he makes 
of hiB talents. 

This, no doubt, seems both unreasonable 
15 and ungrateful But it is nevertheless true 
that a public benefactor becomes a debtor 
to toe public, and is, in some degree, respon- 
sible for the employment of those gifts 
which seem to be conferred upon him, not 
so merely for his own delight, but for the de- 
light and improvement of his fellows 
through all generations. Independent of 
this, however, we think there is a reply to 
the analogy. A great livmg poet is not 
ff like a distant volcano, or an occasional tem- 
pest. He 18 a volcano in the heart of our 
land, and a cloud that hangs over our dwell- 
ings; and we have some reason to complain, 
if, instead of gCnial warmth and grateful 
ao shade, he voluntarily darkens and inflames 
our atmosphere with perpetual fiery explo- 
sions and pitchy vapors Lord Byron’s 
poetry, in toort, is too attractive and too 
famous to lie dormant or moperative , and, 
36 therefore, if it produce any painful oi per- 
nicious effects, there will be murmurs, and 
ought to be suggestions of alteration. Now, 
though an artist may draw flghtmg tigers 
dnd hungry lions in as lively or natural a 
40 way as he can, without giving any encour- 
agement to human ferocity, or even much 
alarm to human fear, the case is somewhat 
different when a ^t represents men with 
tiger-like dispositions; and yet more so 
45 when he exhausts the resources of his genius 
to make this terrible being interesting and 
attractive, and to represent all the lofty 
virtues as the natural allies of his ferocity 
It 18 still worse when he proceeds to toow 
60 that all these precious gifts of dauntless 
courage, strong affection, and high imagi- 
nation, are not only akin to guilt, but toe 
parents of miseiw; and that those only 
have any chance or tranquillity or happiness 
66 in this world whom it is the object of his 
poetry to make us shun and despise. 

These, it appears to us^ are not merely 
errors in taste, but perversions of morality; 
and, as a great poet is necessarily a moral 
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teacher, and ^ives forth his ethical lessone, 
in general with far more effect and author- 
ity than any of hia graver brethren, he is 
peculiarly liable to the censures reserved for 
those who turn the means of improvement 
to purposes of corruption. 

It may no doubt be said that poetry in 
general tends less to the useful than the 
splendid qualities of our nature, that a char- 
acter poetically good has long been dis- 
tingiii^ed from one that is morally so, and 
that, ever since the time of Achilles, our 
sympathies, on such occasions, have been 
chiefly engrossed by persons whose deport- 
ment is by no means exemplary, and who, 
in manv points, approach to the tempera- 
ment of Lord Byron’s ideal hero. There is 
some truth in this suggestion also. But 
other poets, in the /Irat place, do not allow 
their favorites so outrageous a monopoly of 
the glory and interest of the piece, and sin 
less, therefore, against the laws either of 
jmetical or distributive justice. In the sec- 
ond place, their heroes are not, generally, 
either so l^d or so good as Lo:^ Byron’s, 
and do not indeed very much exc^ the 
standard of truth and nature, in either of 
the extremes. His, however, are as mon- 
strous and unnatural as centaurs^ and hip- 
pognffs,^ and must ever figure m the eye of 
soW reason as so many bright and hateful 
impossibilities. But the most important dis- 
tinction IS, that the other poets who deal 
in peccant heroes, neither feel nor express 
that ardent affection for them which is vis- 
ible in the whole of this author’s delinea- 
tions, but merely make use of them as neces- 
sary agents in the extraordinary adventures 
they have to detail, and persons whose 
mingled vices and virtues are requisite to 
bring about the catastrophe of their story. 
In I^rd Byron, however, the interest of the 
story, where there happens to be one, which 
is not always the case, is uniformly post- 
poned to that of the character itself, into 
which he enters so deeply, and with so extra- 
ordinary a fondness, that he generalljr con- 
tinues to speak in its language, after it has 
been dismissed from the irtage, and to incul- 
cate, on his own authority, the same senti- 
ments which had been previously recom- 
mended bv its example. We do not consider 
it as unfair, therefore, to say that Lord 
B 3 nK>n appears to us to be the zealous 
apostle of a certain fierce and magnificent 
misanthropy, which has already saddened 

1 Faboloufi monstm, half man and half hone 
* Fabnlona wlng^ monsters, part man. part Hon, 
and part eagle 


his poetry with too deep a shade, and not 
only led to a great misapplication of great 
talents, but contributed to render popular 
some very false estimateb of the constitu- 
6 ents of human happmess and merit. It is 
irksome, however, to dwell upon observa- 
tions so general, and we shall probably 
have better means of illustrating these re- 
marks, if they are really well founded, 
10 when we come to speak of the particular 
publications by which th^ have now been 
suggested. 

We had the good fortune, we believe, to 
be among the first who proclaimed the ris- 
15 ing of a new lummaiy, on the appearance 
of Chtlde Harold on the poetical horizon, 
and we pursued his course with due atten- 
tion through several of the constellations. 
If we have lately omitted to record his prog- 
zo ress with the same accuracy, it is by no 
means because we have regarded it with 
more indifference, or suppos^ that it would 
be less interesting to the public, but because 
it was so extremely conspicuous as no longer 

55 to require the notices of an official observer. 
In funeral, we do not think it necessary, 
nor indeed quite fair, to oppress our readers 
with an account of worim whidi axe as 
well known to them as to ourselves, or with 

so a repetition of sentiments in which all the 
world is agreed. Wherever a work, there- 
fore, is very popular, and where the general 
opinion of its merits appears to be substan- 
tially right, we think oursehes at liberty to 

56 leave it out of our chronicle, without incur- 
ring the censure of neglect or inattention. 
A very rigorous application of this maxim 
might have saved our readers the trouble of 
reading what we now write— and, to confess 

so the truth, we write it rather to gratify our- 
selves, than with the hope of giving them 
much information. At the same time, some 
short notice of the progress of such a writer 
ought, perhaps, to appear in his contem- 
45 porary journals, as a tribute due to his 
eminence; and a zealous critic can scarcely 
set about examining the merits of any work, 
or the nature of its reception by the* public, 
without speedily discovering very urgent 
so cause for his admonitions, both tq the 
author and his admirers 

The most considerable of [the author’s 
recent publications] is the Third Canto of 
K CMde Harold, a work which has the dis- 
advantage of all continuations, in admitting 
of little absolute novelty in the plan of the 
work or the cast of its character, and must, 
besides, remind all Lord Byron’s readers 
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of the extreordinaxy effect produced by the 
sudden blazing torOi of his genius, upon 
their first introduction to that title. In 
spite of all this, however, we are persuaded 
that this Third Part of the poem will not 
be pronounced mferior to either of the 
fonner, and, we think, will probably be 
ranked above them by those who have been 
most debghted with the whole. The great 
success of this smgular production, indeed, 
has always appeared to us an eztraordmary 
proof of its merits; for, with all its genius, 
It does not belong to a sort of poetry that 
rises easily to populanty. It has no story 
or action, very little variety of character, 
and a great deal of reasonmg and reflection 
of no veiy attractive tenor. It is substan- 
tially a contemplative and ethical work, 
dnersified with fine description, and adorned 
or overriiadowed by the perpetual presence 
of one emphatic person, who is sometimes 
the author, and sometimes the object, of 
the reflections on which the interest is chiefly 
rested It requited, no doubt, gieat force 
of writing, and a decided tone of original- 
ity to lecommend a performance of this 
sort so powei fully as this has been recom- 
mended to public notice and admiration, 
and those high charactenstics belong per- 
haps still more eminently to the part that 
is now l^fore us, than to any of the former 
There is the same stern and lofty disdam 
of mankind, and their ordinary pursuits and 
enjoyments, with the same bright gaze on 
nature, and the same magic power of giving 
interest and effect to her delineations— but 
mixed up, we think, with deeper and more 
matured reflections, and a more intense sen- 
sibility to all that IS grand or lovely in the 
Gxteinal world. Harold, in short, is some- 
what older since he last appeared upon the 
scene;' and while the vigor of his intellect 
has been confirmed, and his confidence in 
his own opinions increased, his mind has also 
become more sensitive ; and his misanthropy, 
thus softened over by habits of calmer con- 
templation, appears less active and impa- 
tient, even although more deeply rooted than 
before Undoubtedly the finest parts of 
the poem before us are those which thus 
embody the weight of his moral sentiments; 
or disclose the lofty sympathy which binds 
the despiser of Man to the glorious aspects 
of Nature It is in these, we think, that the 
great attractions of the work consirt, and 
the strength of the author’s genius is seen 
The narrative and mere description are of 

iThe flint and accond cantos had appeared In 
1S12 


far inferior mterest. With reference to the 
sentiments and opinions, however, which 
thus give its distinguishmg character to the 
piece, we must say, that it seems no longer 
6 possible to asenbe them to the ideal person 
whose name it bears, or to any other than 
the author himself. Lord Byron, we think, 
has formerly complained of those who iden- 
tified him with his hero, or supposed that 
10 Harold was but the expositor of his own 
feelings and opinions; and in noticing the 
former portions of the work, we thought i1 
unbecoming to give any countenance to such 
a supposition. In this last part, however, 
IS it 18 really impracticable to distinguish them 
Not only do the author and his hero travel 
and reflect together, but, iu truth, we 
scarcely ever have any distinct intimation 
to which of them the sentiments so ener- 
10 ^tically expressed arc to be ascribed; and 
in those which are unequivocally given as 
those of the noble author himself, there is 
the very same tone of misanthropy, sadness, 
and scorn, which we weie formerly willmg 
SB to regard as a part of the assumed costume 
of the Childe. We are far fioiu supposing, 
indeed, that Lord Byron would disavow any 
of these sentiments, and though there are 
some which we must ever think it most un- 
80 fortnnate to entertain, and otheis which it 
api>ears improper to have published, the 
^ater part are admirable, and cannot he 
perused without emotion, even bv tliose to 
whom they may appear erroneous 
OB The poem opens with a hurst of grand 
poetry and lofty and impetuous feeling, in 
which the author speaks undisgnisedly in 
his own person. 

18 ] 

^ Once more upon the waters! Yet once morel 
And the waves hound beneath me, as a steed 
That knows hu rider. Welcome, to their roar I 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a 
« reed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on ; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
SQ breath prevail 

[ 8 ] 

In my youth’s summer, did I sing of one. 
The wand ’ring outlaw of his own dark mud; 
Again I seise the theme then hut begun, 

^ And hear it with me, as the rudiing wind 
Bears the eloud onwards In that tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up 
tears. 

Whieh, eblwg, leave a sterile track behind, 
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O’er whieh all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands ot life, — ^where not a 
flower api^rs 


Since my young days of passion — joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a 
string, , 

And both may jar. It may be that m vain 
I would essjiy, as I have sung, to ung 
Yot, though a dreary strain, to this 1 clmg; lo 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selflsh gncl or gladness ! — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — ^it shall seem. 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful 
theme. 

15 

Aftei a good deal more in llie same strain, 
he proceeds, 

L7J 

Yet must I think less wildly: — I hate thought 
Too long and dai kly , till my brain became 81 
In its own eddy boiling and o ’erwrought, 

A whirling gult of jthantasy and flame 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poison M — 

Something too much of this* — ^but now ’tis ^ 
past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seall 
Long absent Harold reappears at last. 

The character and feelings of this nn- 
joyous personage aie then depicted with 81 
great foice and loudness;— and at last he 
is placed npou the plain of Waterloo. 

[ 18 ] 

In pride of place” where late the eagle flew, ^ 
Then tore with liloody talon the rent plain, 

Piorc ’d by the shn^t of branded nations 
through! 

[19] 

Jtht retribution * Gaul may ehamp the bit 
And foam in fetters;— -but is earth more free? 
Did nations combat to make one submit; 

Or league to teach all kmn true sovereigntyf 
What! shall reviving thraldom as^n be 
The patdi’d-up idol of enlighten’d daysf 
Shan we, who struck the lion down, shall we 45 
Pay the wolf homage f — 


particulars are consequently clearly and 
commonly known: and the reason is ob- 
vious; for as It IS the object of poetry to 
make us for distant or imagiuaiy oc- 
currences neaiiy as strongly as if they were 
present and real, it is plain tba* there is no 
scope for her enchantments where the im- 
pressive reality, with all its vast prepon- 
derance of mterest, is already before us, 
and wheie the concern we take in the 
gazette^ far outgoes any einotioii that can 
be conjured up in us by the help of fine 
descriptions. It is natural, however, for 
the sensitive tribe of poets to mistake the 
common interest which they then share with 
the unpoetical part of their countrymen, 
for a vocation to versify , and so they pro- 
ceed to^ pour out the lukewarm distillations 
of their phantasies upon the unchecked 
effervescence of public feeling! All our 
bards, accordingh, great and small, and 
nt all sexes, ages, and professions, from 
Scott and Southey down to hundreds with- 
out names or additions,- have ventured 
upon this theme— and failed in the man- 
agement of it t And while they yielded to 
patriotic impulse, as if they had all 
cau^t the inspinng summons— 

Let those rhyme now who never rhym’d before. 
And those who always rhyme, rhvme now the 
more — » 

The result has been that scarcely a line to 
be remembered had been produced on a 
subject which probably was thought, of it- 
self, a secure passport to immortahty. It 
required some courage to venture on a 
theme beset with so many dangers, and 
deformed with the vcrecks of so many for- 
mer adventurers;— and a theme, too, which, 
in its general conception, appeared alien to 
the prevailing tone of Lord Byron ’s poetry 
See, however, with what easy strength he 
enters upon it, and with how much grace 
he gradually finds his way back to his own 
peculiar vein of sentiment and diction. 


[ 20 ] 

If not, o’er one fall’n despot boast no more* 

There can be no more remarkable proof 
of the greatness of Ixird Byron^s genius w 
than the spirit and interest he has con- 
trived to communicate to his picture of the 
often-drawn and difRcnlt scene of the 
broking np from Brussels before the great 
battle. It m a trite remark, that poets gen- ^ 
erally fail in the represratation of great 
events, when the interest is recent, and the 


[ 21 ] 

There was a sound of revelry bv night; 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her beauty and her chivalrj ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 


*That Is, the report published In an offleisJ ga 
^ sette, or newspaper. 

* Adapted from the refrain of Pameira The Vffftf 
of Venue, a translation of a Latin poem as 
eribed to Cntullus Jeffrey substitutes rhyme 
snd rhym*d for lore and rov'd. 
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Munc arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes lookM love to ^es which spake 
again, 

And an went merry as a marriage boll; 

But hushi harki a deep sound strikes like a 

rismg kneUI 6 

[24] 

Ahl then and there was hurryine to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and treml^gs of die* 
tress. 

And cheeks aU pale^ which but an hour ago 10 
Blush’d at the praise of their own lovdiness; 
And there were sudden partings; such as press 
The hfe from out young hearts; and choking 

idglia 

Which ne’er might be repeated: — ^who could 

guess IS 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Bmee upon nights so sweet such awful mom 
could risef 


[26] 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the ^ 
steed, 

The must ’ring squadron, and the clatt’rmg 
car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
jijid swiftly forming in the ranks of war, ss 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Rous'd up the soldier ere the morning star^ 


[27] 

And Ardennes na>cs above them her green ^ 
leaves. 

Dewy with Nature’s teardrops, as they passi 
Grieving, if aught inanimate o’er p-ieves. 

Over the unreturaing brave, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden hke the grass 
Which now bmeath them, but above shall grow ^ 
In its next verdure I when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe 
And burning ^th high hope, shall fall and 
moul&r cold and low. 


After some brief commemoration of the 
worth and valor that fell m that bloody 
field, the author turns to the many hopeless 
mourners that survive to lament their ex- 
tinction ; the many broken-hearted families, 
whose incurable sorrow is enhanced by the 4B 
national exultation that still points,^ with 
importunate joy, to tlie scene of their de- 
struction There is a richness and enei^ 
in the following passage which is peculiar 
to Lord Byron, among all modem poets,— 80 
a throng of glowing images, pou^ forth 
at once, with a facility and profusion which 
must appear mere wastefulness to more 
economical writers, and a certain negligence 
and har^eiw of diction, whidi can belong m 
only to an author who is oppressed with the 
exunerance and rapidity of hie conceptions. 


The Archaagel ’s trump, not Glory ’b, must 
awfike 

Those whom they thirst fori though the sound 
of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot dake 
The fever of vain longmg; and the 
So honor’d but assumes a stronger, bitterer 
daim. 


[32] 

They mourn, but smile at length; and, smiling, 
mourn! 

The tree will wither long before it fall; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be 
torn* 

The roof -tree sings, but moulders on the hall 
in massy hoariness; the ruin’d wall 
Stand when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone; 

The bars survive the cai>tivo they enthral. 
The day drags through, though storms keep 
out the sun; 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on: 

[33] 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that ^as. 

The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks ; 

And thus the heart a ill do which not forsakes. 
Living in shatter’d guise, and still, and cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Tet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign,— for such things aro 
untold. 

There is next an apostrophe to Napoleon, 
graduating mto a senes of general reflec- 
tions, expressed with infinite beauty and 
earnestness, and illustrated by another clus- 
ter of magical images,— but breathing the 
very essence of misanthropical disdain, and 
embodying opinions which we conceive not 
to less erroneous than revolting. After 
noticing the strange combinations of gran- 
deur and littleness which seemed to form the 
character of that greatest of all captains 
and conquerors, the author proceed}^ 

[39] 

Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning 
tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Whiehf be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride. 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 
To watch and mod: thee shrinking, thou hast 
smU’d 

With a sedate and aU-enduring eye ; — 

When fortune fled her spoilt and favorite 
child, 

He stood unbow’d beneath the iUs upon him 
ptt’d. 
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[ 40 ] 

Sacnr thia In thy fortnnei: For in fhem 
Ambition oted’d ihee on too far to ihow 
That jnrt habitual oeom which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts. 'Twas wise to feel; . 

not so . 

To wear it ever on thy lip and broW| 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till t&^ were tam'd unto thine overthrow: 

’Tis but a worthless world to win or losel — 

Bo hath it prov'd to thee, and all such lot who lO 
ehoose. 

[ 42 ] 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell. 

And there ham been thjsr banel There is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell is 
In its own narrow being, but ai^ire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kmdled, quenehless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure; nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. ” 

[«] 

This makes the madmen, who have made men 
mad 

By their contagion; conquerors and kmgs, gs 
Founders of sects and systems, — ^to whom add 
Sophists, bards, statemen, all unquiet things. 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret 
springs. 

And are themselves the fools to those they 
fool ; 

Envied, yet how unenviable I What stings 
Are theirsl One breast laid open were a 
school 

Which would unteach mankind the lust to 

shine or rule; H 

[ 44 ] 

Their breath is agitation; and their life, 

A storm whereupon they ride, to smk at last; 
And yet so nurs'd and bigoted to strife. 

That should their days, surviving perils past, SO 
Melt to calm twilight, they fed overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so diet 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own dickering; or a sword laid by 
Whldi eats into itself, and rusts ingloriondy. ^ 

[ 45 ] 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, diall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in douds and 
snow; 

He who muriaeeee or subdues mankind, 80 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Bound him are icy rocks; and loudly blow 
Contending tempms on his naked head, 

And thus reward the tolls which to those sum- 
mits led. 

This is splendidly written, no donbt-* 
bat we trust it is not tme; and as it is 


debvered with much more then poetical 
earnestness, and recurs, indeed, in other 
forms in varions parts of the volume we 
most really be allowed to enter onr dis^t 
somewhat at large. With regard to eon- 
querors, we wish with all our hearts that 
this were as the noble author r^resenta it : 
but we greatly fear they are neither half 
so unhappy, nor half so much hated as 
they should be. On the contrary, it seems 
plain enough that they are very commonly 
idolized and admired, even ^ ttiose on 
whom thqr trample; and we suspect, more- 
over, that m general they actually pass their 
time rath^ agreeably, and derive consid- 
erable satisfaction from the min and deso- 
lation of the world. FVom Macedonia’s 
madman^ to the Swede*— Nimiod to 
Bonaparte, the hunters of men have pur- 
sued their sport with as much gaiety, and 
as little remorse, as the hanters of other 
animals— and have lived as cheerily in their 
days of action, and as comfortably m their 
repose, as the followers of better parsmts. 
For this, and for the fame whirii th^ have 
generally enjoyed, they are obvionsly in- 
debted to the great intmsts eonnected with 
their employment, and the mntnal excite- 
ment which belongs to its hopes and haz- 
ards. It would be stnmge, therefore, if the 
other active, but more innocent spinte, 
whom Lord Byron has here plac^ m the 
same predicament, and who share all their 
sources of enjoyn^nt, without the gcdlt and 
the hardness which ttiey cannot f aS of con- 
tracting, shonld be more miserable or more 
unfriended than those splendid cnises of 
their kind —And it would be pasatng 
strange, and pitiful,* if the most precious 
gifts of Providence should produce only 
unhappiness, and mankind regard with hos- 
tility their greatot benefactors 

we do not believe m any sudi prodigies. 
Great vanity and ambition may indeed lead 
to feverish and restless efforts- to jeal- 
ousies, to hate, and to mortifieation— but 
these are only their effects when united to 
inferior abilities. It is not those, in diort, 
who actually surpass mankind, that are un- 
happy; but those who straggle in vain to 
BuipasB them: and this moody temper, 
whidi eats into itself from within, and pro- 
vokes fair and unfair opposition from with- 
out, is generally the result of pretensions 
whidi outgo the merits by whi<^ they are 

* AlmuD^ the Orest, Klug of Macedonia (886- 

• Carles xn, Khig of B^en (1697-in8). Bee 

Byron'c Meetppe (p. 566>. 

•Bee^Otbello, 1,7. IciO-ei 
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supported— and disappointments, that may 
be clearly traced, not to the excess of 
genius, but its defect. 

It will be found, we believe, accordingly, 
that the master spirits of their age have 6 
always escaped the unhappmess which is 
here suppos^ to be the mevitable lot of 
extraordinary talents; and that this strange 
tax upon genius has only been levied from 
those who held the secondary shares of it lO 
Men of truly great powers of mmd have 
generally been cheeifiil, social, and indul- 
gent, while a tendency to sentimental whui- 
mg, or fierce mtolerance, may be ranked 
among tlie surest symptoms of little souls is 
and inferior intellects In the whole list of 
our English poets, we can only remember 
Shenstone and Savage— two, certamly, of 
the lowest— who were querulous and dis- 
contented. Cowley, indeed, used to call him- ao 
self melancholy;— but he was not in earn- 
est; and, at any rate, was full of conceits 
and affectations; and has nothing to make 
us proud of him. Shakespeare, the greatest 
of them all, was evidently of a free and as 
joyous temperament;— and so was Chau- 
cer, their common master. The same dis- 
position appeals to have predommated in 
Fletcher, Jonson, and their great contem- 
poraries The genius of Milton partook 80 
something of the austerity of the party to 
which he belonged, and of the controversies 
m which he was m\olved; but even when 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues,' his 
spin! seems to have retained its serenity as 
as well as its dignity; and in his private 
life, as well as in his poetry, the majesty 
of a high chaiacter is tempered with great 
sweetness, genial indulgences, and practical 
wisdom In the succeeding age our poets 40 
were but too gay; and thougli we forbear 
to speak of living authors, we know enough 
of them to speak with confidence, that to 
be miserable or to be hated is not now, any 
more than heretofore, the common lot of 4i 
those who excel. 

If this, however, be the case with poets, 
confessedly the most irritable and fantastic 
of all men of genius— and of poets, too, 
bred and bom in the gloomy climate of id 
England, it is not likely that those who 
have surpassed their fellows in other ways, 
or in other repdons, have been more distin- 
guished for unhappiness. Were Socrates 
and Plato, the greatest philosophers of an- » 
tiquity, remarkable for unsocial or gloomy 
tempers T — Was Bacon, the greatest in mod- 
em timesf— Was Sir Thomas More— or 
1 Bee Parailisf Lost, 7, 26. 


Erasmus— or llume— or Voltaire t— Was 
Newton— or Fenelonf— Was IVancis L, or 
Henry IV., the paragon of kmgs and con- 
querorst— Was Fox, the most ardent, and. 
m the vulgar sense, the least successful of 
statesmen t These, !ind men like these, are 
undoubtedly the lights and the boast of the 
world. Yet theie was no alloy ot misan- 
thropy or gloom in their genius They did 
not disdain the men they had surpassed, 
and neither feared nor experienced then 
hostihty. Some detractois they might have, 
from envy or misapprehension; but, be- 
yond all doubt, the prevailing sentiments 
m respect to them have always been those 
of gratitude and admiiatiou, and the error 
of pubhe judgment, where it has ened,has 
much oftener been to overrate than to 
undervalue the merits of those who had 
claims on their good opinion On the whole, 
we are far from thinkmg that eminent men 
are actually happier than those who glide 
through life m peaceful obscurity* but it 
IS their eminence, and the consequences of 
it, rather than the mental supenoiity bj 
which it IS obtained, that interferes with 
their enjoyment. Distinction, however won, 
usually leads to a passion for more distinc- 
tion: and IB apt to engage us in labori- 
ous efforts and anxious undertakings and 
those, even when successful, seldom repay, 
in our judgment, at least, the ease, the leis- 
ure, and tianquillity, of which they require 
the sacrifice but it really surpasses oui 
imagination to conceive that the very high- 
est degrees of intellectual vigor, or fancy, 
or sensibility, should of themselves be pro- 
ductive either of unhappiness or general 
dislike. 


In passing Fem^ and Lausanne, there 
is a fine account of Voltaire and Gibbon;' 
but we have room for but one more extract, 
and must take it from the characteristic re- 
flections with which the piece is concluded 
These, like most of the preceding, may be 
thought to savor too much of egotism ; but 
this is of the essence of such poetry, and 
if Lord Byron had only been happier, or 
even in better humor with the world, wc 
should have been delighted with the con- 
fidence he has here reposed in his read- 
ers --as it is, it sounds too like the last dis- 
dainful address of a man who is about to 
quit a world which has ceased to have 
any attractions— like the resolute speedi of 
Pierre— 

^Btoniss 105-8 
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For thif Tile world and I have long been 
jangling, 

And cannot part on better terms than now. — ^ 

The rerkoning, however, is steadily and 
sternly made, and though he does not spare ^ 
himself, we must say that the world comes 
off mudi the worst in the comparison. The 
passage is very singular, and wntten with 
much force and dignity. 

10 

[111] 

Thus far 1 )ia\e proceeded m a theme 
Benew’d with no kind auspices^To feel 
We are not what we might have been, and to 
deem 

We are not what we idionld be;*-and to steel " 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or 
aught,-— 

Passion or feeling, pur^iose, grief or seal, — 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, eo 
Is a stem task of soul! — ^No matter! — ^it is 
taught 

[ 113 ] 

1 have not lov'd the world — ^nor the world me! 

I have not flatter ’d its rank broath , nor bon 'd ^ 
To its idolatries a patient knee. — * 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiiGS,— nor cried 
aloud 

In worship of an echo In the crowd 

They eould not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them, etc. SO 

1114 ] 

r have not lo\ ’d the world, nor the world me' 

But let us part fan foes, I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there 

may be 88 

Words which are things, — hopes which will not 
deceive 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Hnares for the failing! 1 would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve; 
That two or one, are almost what th^ seem,— 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no 
dream. 

The closing stanzas of the poem an ex- 
tremely beautiful,— but we are immovable 
in the resolution that no statement of ours 48 
shall ever give additional publicity to the 
subjects of which they trea! * 

JOHN WILSON CROKBR (1780-1857) ^ 

END^TdlON A POETIC ROMANCTH 

BT JOHN KLATR 
iSiS 1818 

Reviewers have been sometimes accused 
of not reading the works which they affected 85 
to criticize. On the present occasion we 

’Otwa>. Vnifrc JVfsrrrcd, IV 2. 224 2r, 

°Bvron*B family troubles 
■ For text of Entipmfon. see pp 7(i7 ff 


shall anticipate (he author's complamt, and 
honestly confess that we have not read his 
work. Not that we have been wanting in 
our duty— far from it; indeed, we have 
made efforts almost as superhuman as the 
stoiy itself appears to be, to get tiirough it; 
but with the fullest stietch of our pei se- 
verance, we are foiced to confess that w'c 
have not been able to struggle beyond the 
first of the four books of which this Poetic 
Romance” consists. We should extremely 
lament this want of eneigy, or whate\er it 
may be, on our parts, were it not for one 
consolation— namely, that we are no bet- 
ter acquainted with the meaning of the 
book through which we have so painfully 
toiled, than we aie with that of the three 
which we have not looked into 

It is not that Mr. Keats (if that be his 
real name, for xve alinnst doubt that any 
man in his senses would put bis real name 
to such a rhaps(Nly), it is not, we say, that 
the author has not poweis of language, rays 
of fancy, and gleams of genius— he has all 
tliese; but he is unhappily a disciple of the 
new school f)f what has been somewhere 
called Cockney poetry,^ which may be de- 
fined to consist of tiie most incongnious 
ideas m the most nncoiilh language 

Of this school, I^lt. Leigh Hunt, as we 
observed in a fonuer Number,® aspires to 
be the hierophant Oiir rendeis will recol- 
lect the pleasant m»ipes for harmonious 
and sublime poetrv which he gave us in his 
Preface to Rmiwi,* and the still more face- 
tious instances of his harmony and sublim- 
ity in the verses themselves, and thev will 
recollect above all the contempt of Pope, 
Johnson, and such poetasters and pseudo- 
critics, which so forcibly contrasted itself 
with Mr Leigh Hunt’s self-complacent ap- 
probation of 

— an the things itself had wrote, 

Of q^ial merit though of little note 

This author is a copyist of Mr Hunt; 
but he is more unintelligible, almost as 
ragged, twice as diffuse, and times more 
tiresome and absurd than his prototype, 
who, though he impudently presumed to seat 
himself in the chair of criticism, and to 
measure bis own poPti> by his own stand- 


' \ nirkiinmo applied hv l-ocksart and rtlipr TCng 
llsh I’litUB to tho poptn of Lclgli Hunt, Shol 
lor, Kents and othoiv R<h» ' 

IfatfOXtHf, Ort and No\ .1817 (Vol 2, ^8-41 
104 201) Tulv and Ang . 1818 (Vol 3, 433 

sSpc The QuorterJff ffcilc/r. Jnn 1816 (Vol 14 
471-81) and Jan. 1818 (Vol 18. 124-1R), 

•• For a xeloctlon from The Ftfont of Wmini, tec 
pp 666 ff For the Profar** ('iltical Note 
on Hunt « Tht ^torif of /tlmhn 
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ard, yet generally had a meaning. But Mr 
Keats had advanced no dogmas which he 
was bound to support examples; his non- 
seuse, therefore, is quite gratuitous; he 
writes it for its own sake; and, being bitten 
by Mr. Leigh Hunt’s insane criticism, more 
than rivals the insanity of his poetry. 

Mr. Keats’s Preface hints that his poem 
was produced under peculiar circum- 
stances.^ 


Mr. Keats had been amusing himself and 
wearying his readers with an immeasurable 
game at houts-nmSa;^ but, if we recollect 
nghtly, it is au indispensable condition at 
s this play, that the rhymes when filled up 
diall have a meaning; and our author, as 
we have already hinM, has no meaning. 
He seems to us to write a line at random, 
and then he follows not the thought excited 
10 by this line, but that suggested by the fhyme 


Knowing within myself (he says) the man- 
ner in which this poem has been produced, it 
is not without a feeling of regret that I make 
it public.— What manner I mean, will be quite 
€iear to the reader, who must soon perceive 
great inexperience, immaturity, and every 
error denoting a feverish attempt, rather than 
a deed accomplished.’’ — Preface, p. vii. 

We humbly beg bis pardon, but this does 
not appear to us to be qiMte ao clear— •'we 
really do not know what he means— but the 
next passage is more intelligible. 

^'The two first books, and indeed the two 
last, I feel sensible are not of such completion-* 
as to warrant their passmg the press.” — 
Preface, p. vli. 

Thus ^^the two first books” are, even in 
his own judgment, unfit to appear, and 
”thc two last” aie, it seems, m the same 
condition— and as two and two make four, 
and as that is the whole number of books, 
we have a elear and, we believe, a very just 
estimate of the entire work. 

Mr. Keats, however, deprecates criticism 
on this “immature and feverish work” in 


with which it concludes. There is hardly a 
complete couplet inclosing a complete idea 
in the whole book.* He wanders from one 
sub3ect to another, from the association, not 
U of ideas but of sounds, and the work is com- 
posed of hemistichs* which, it is quite evi- 
dent, have forced themselves upon the 
author by the mere force of the catchwords 
on which they turn. 

» We sliall select, not as the most striking 
instance, but as that least liable to suspicion, 
a passage from the opening of the poem.^ 

Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
8S Eor simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season , the mid-forest brake, 
Hich with a sprinkling of fair musk -rose 
^ blooms ; 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; etc , 
etc. —[11 13-21] 

as Here it is clear that the word, and not 


terms which aie themselves sufficiently 
feverish; and we confess that we should 
have abstained from mflicting upon him any 
of the tortures of the ** fierce helV* of criti- 
cism, which terrify his imagination, if he 49 
had not begged to be spared in order that he 
might write more; if he had not observed 
in him a certain degree of talent which dc- 
senes to be put in the right way, or which, 
at least, ought to be warned of the wrong; 4B 
and if, finally, he had not told us that he is 
of an age and temper which imperiously 
require mental discipline. 

Of the story we have been able to make 
out but little; it seems to be mythological, m 


the idea, moon produces the simple sheep 
and their shady boon, and that “the doomn 
of the mighty dead” would never have in- 
tmded themselves but for the *‘fair muak- 
roae blooma.** 

Again. 

For ’twBs the mom; ApoHo’s upward fire 
Made every eastern cloud a silvery pyre 
Of brightness so unsullied, that themn 
A melancholy spirit well might win 
Oblivion, and melt out his essence fine 
Into the winds: rain-scented eglantine 
Gave temperate sweets to the well-wooing sun; 
The lark was lost in him ; cold springs had run 
To warm their diilliest bubbles in the grass; 
Man’s voice was on the mountains; and the 


and probably relates to the loves of Diana 
and Endymion ; but of this, as the scope of 
the work has altogether escaped us, we can- 
not speak with any degree of certamty ; and 
must therefore content onrselves with giv- 
ing some instances of its diction and versifi- 
cation; and here again we are perplexed 
and pnuled. At first it appeared to us that 

1 See Critical Note on Keats’s 
* perfection 


mass 

Of nature’s lives and wonders puls’d tenfold, 
To feel this sun-rise and its glories old. 

—[11. 95-106] 

m 1 riming words proposed to fill out Tersps 

*Tbe iSth century couplet usually expresaed a 
complete thought. 

■Incomplete lines 

«A]I of the quotations which follow are from 
Book 1 (pp. 767 It.). 

■ thicket 
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Htre Apollo’s fife prodnoes a pyre, a 
ailvsiy pyre of oloudsi wherem a spint 
might lom oblivion and melt his essence 
fine, and soented eglantme gives sweets to 
the aim, and cold springs had nm into the 
graee, and then the pulse of the maea pnlsed 
tenfold to feel the glories old of the new- 
born day, etc. 

One example more. 

Be still the nnimaffinable lodge 
For solitary tbmkuigs, such as dodge 
Oonoeption to the rerj bourne of Wven, 
Then leave the nsAed brain : be still the leaven, 
That spreading in this dull and clodded earth 
Gives it a touch ethereal — a new birth. 

[IL 283-2081 

Lodge, dodge— heaven, leaven— earth, hirth ; 
Bu^, in six words, is ^e sum and substance 
of SIX lines. 

We come now to the author’s taste in 
versification. He cannot indeed write a 
sentence, but peihaps he may be able to 
spin a line. Lrt us see. The followmg are 
specimens of his prosodial notions of our 
Englidi heroic metre. 

Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon. 
The passion poesy, glories mfimte —[11. 28, 29] 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots. — [1 6 j | 
Of some strange history, potent to send 

Before the deep intoxication.— [1 502] 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavihon. — [1. 628] 
The stubborn canvas for my voyage prepared 

— P. 772] 

'^Endymionf the cave is secreter 
Than the isle of Delos Echo hence shall stir 
No sighs but sigh-warm kisses, or light noise 
Of thy combing hand, the while it travelling 
clovs 

And trembles through my labyrinthine hair ’ ’ 
— [11. 965-969] 

Rv this time our readers must be pretty 
well satisfied as to the meaning of his sen- 
tences and the structure of his lines. We 
now present them with some of the new 
words with which, in imitation of Mr. Leigii 
Hunt, he adorns our language. 

We are told that ^’turtles poaaton their 
voices” [1. 248] ; that an ”arbor was nreted 
I L dkl] ; and a lady’s locks **gordian*d up** 
fl. 614]; and to supply the place of the 
nouns thus verimlised, Mr. Keats, with great 
fecundity, spawns new ones; sn^ as *^men- 
shgs and human eerpeniry** [1. 821]; the 
heney-feel of hUee** fl- MB] ; “wives pre- 
pare* needmenta” [L 208]— and so forth. 

Then he has formed new verbs by the 
pr oce ss of cutting off their natural tails, 


the adverbi^ and affixing them to their fore- 
heads; thus, “the wine out-sparkled” 
[L IM], the “multitude up-foUowed” 
[1. 164], and “night up-took” [L 561]. 
“The wind up-blows” fl 627]; and the 
“hours are down-sunken” [L 708]. 

But if he smks some adverbs m tlto verbs, 
he compensates the language wnth adverbs 
and adjectives which he separates from the 
parent stock. Thus, a lady “whispers pant- 
tngly and close” [L 407], makes '^hushing 
signs” [L 409], and steers her skiff into a 
ripply cove” [1. 430]; a shower falls 
^‘refreehfully** [1. 808] ; and a vnlture has 
ft ^^apreaded tail” [1. 867]. 

But enough of Mr. Lei^ Hunt and his 
simple neophyte. If any one riiould be 
bold enough to purchase this “Poetie Ro- 
mance,” and so much more patient than 
ourselves as to get beyond the first book, 
and so much more fortunate as, to find a 
meaning, we entreat him to make us ac- 
quamted with his success; we shall then 
return to the task which we now abandon 
m despair, and endeavor to make all due 
amends to Mr Keats and to our readers. 

CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834) 

THE MIDNIGHT WIND 
1796 

0^ I could laugh to hear the midnight 
wind. 

That, rushing on its way with careless 
sweep, 

Scatters the ocean wa\eb And I could 
weep 

Like to a child For now to my raised mind 
^ On wings of wmds comk wild-eyed 
Pbantaiy. 

And her rude visions give severe delight. 
0 wingM barki how s^t along the night 
Pass’d thy prond keel! nor shall I let go 
by 

Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 
When wet and chilly on thy deck I sto^, 
Fnhonneted,^ and gaaed upon the flood, 
Even till it seemed a pleasant thing to 
die,— 

To be resolv’d into the elemental wave, 

Or take my portion with the winds that 
rave. 

WA8 IT SOME SWEET DEVIGE 
OF FAERY 
im 1787 

Was it some sweet device of Faery 
That mocked my steps avith many a lonely 
glade, 

»See King Lear, III, 1, 14. 
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And fancied wanderings with a fair-hair’d 
inaidt^ 

Have these things beent or what rare 
witehery, 

^ Impregning wi^ debgfats the charmM air, 

Enlighted up the semblanre of a smile 

In those fine eyesf methought they spake 
the while 

Soft soothing things, which might enforce 
Despair 

To dixip the murdenng knife, and let go by 

His foul resolve. And does the lonely 
glade 

Still court the footsteps of the fauvhair’d 
maidY 

Still in her locks the gales of summer sight 

While I forlorn do wander reckless where. 

And ’mid my wanderings meet no Anna 
there 


IF FBOM MY LIPS SOME ANGBY 
• ACCENTS PELL 
• 1795 1707 

If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint, or har^ reproof un- 
kind, 

’Twas but the error of a sickly mind 
And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer 
wel4 

^ And waters clear, of Reason , and for me 
Ijet this my verse the poor atonement be— 
My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er 
inclined 

Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 
No blemii^ Thou 1o me didst ever show 
Kindest affection ; and would oft-times lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay. 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repaj 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend. 


CHILDHOOD 
1796 1707 


In my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by , to act m thought 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a child , 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

^ Down which the child would roll; to pluck 
gay flowers. 

Make posies in the sun, which the child ’s 
hand 

(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled) 
Would throw away, and straight take up 
again, 

Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the 
lawn 


lAnn flimmons, a Bertfordihin girl. Lamb's 
bovhood sweethtert She Is probably the 
Alice Winterton of Lamb's Drmm Children 
Cp e4Ra, 3) See also bis New roar's Krr 
and Blnkeemoor in H — oMre. 


Bound with ho playful and so light a foot, 
That the pressed daisy scarce declined her 
head. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 
2798 1798 

Where are they gone, the old familiar 
tSLCeBl 

I had a mother, but she died, and left me, 

Died prematurely m a. day of horrors^— 

All, all are gone, the old famihar faces. 

^ I have had playmates, I have had com- 
panions. 

In my days of clnldhcKMi, in my joyful 
school-days— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carous- 
ing. 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 


I loved a love <ince,® faiiest among 
women. 

riosed are her desns on me, I must not 
see her— 

Ail, all are gone, the old familiar faces 

T have a friend,® a kinder friend has no 
man. 

Like an ingrate, 1 lett my inend ahriiplK , 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of 
my childhood 

Earth seemed a cleseit T wa** hound to 
traverse, 

Seekmg to find the old familiar faces 

Friend of my bosom,* thou moie than a 
brother * 

Why wert not thou bom in my fathei ’s 
^ dwelling T 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces 


For some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

*{nd some are taken from me, all are 
departed ; 

2*' All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


^Lamb's mother wan klllim In 179(1 by blM bIs 
ter Bfary, who wa« suffpring an attack of 
Insanity 

*Ann Slmmona, referred to in Wae It Some 
Sweet Device of FaSni (p 016). 

■Charlca Lloyd (1776-1816), a minor EnRlieli 
poet He was a pupil of Coleridge, nitli 
whom he lived for some time 

* Coleridge 
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HESTEBi 
1H03 1818 

When inaidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 
Thou8:h ye amona: a thousand try, 

With vain endeavor. 

^ A moiidi or more hath she been dead. 
Yet cainiol T by foice be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flush’d her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
^ T shall it call:— if ’twas not pnde, 

Tt was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 

Hci parents held the Qnakei rule. 
Which doth the human feeling cool. 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school. 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to hind, 

A hawk’s keen sight \e cannot blmd. 
Yet could not Hester. 

25 uprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shoie, 
Slnll wo not niei»t, ns heretofore, 

Some sumuiei morning, 

When from thy cheerf nl eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A blisc; ttiiit would not go a wav, 

A sweet foiewaming^ 


THE THBEE GBAVE8 
1820 


Close by the evei -burning brimstone beds 
"Wheie Bedloe, Oates, and Judas hide 
their heads. 

I saw great Satan like a sevton stand 
With his intolerable spade in hand. 
Digging three graves Of eoflin-shape 
they were, 

For those who, eoflinless, must enter there 
"With iinblest lites. The shronds were of 
that cloth 

Which Clotho weaveth in her blackest 
wrath • 

The dismal tinet oppress’d the eye, that 
dwelt 

Upon it long, like darkness to be felt 
The pillows to those baleful beds were 
toads. 


1 Tleater Bavai 7 ,,a young with wbm 

TJimh had fallen In uivp in 1800 She died 
In 1802 


Large, living, livid, melancholy loads. 
Whose softness shock’d Worms ot all 
monstrous size 

Crawl’d round, and one, upcoil’d, which 
never dies. ' 

A doleful bell, inculcating despair. 

Was always ringing in the heavy air. 

And all about the detestable pit 
Strange headless ghosts, and quaiter’d 
forms, did flit ; 

Rivers of blood, from dnppiug traitois 
spilt, 

20 By treachery stung fioin poveily to guilt 
I ask’d the fiend for whom these rites were 
meant. 

These graves,” quoth he, ”when life’s 
brief oil IS spent. 

When the dark night comes, and they’ie 
sinking bedwaids, 

T mean for Castles, Oliver, and Edwards ” 

THE GIPSY’S MALISON 
1829 

^‘Suck, baby, suck, mother’s lo\e grows 
by gi\ing, 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrne bv 
wasting; 

Black manhood comes, when iiotous guiltv 
living 

Hands thee the cup that shall l>e death in 
tasting. 

*» ”Ki8s, baby, kiss; mother’s lips shine bv 
kisses; 

Choke the warm breath that else uould 
fall in blessings 

Black manhood comes, when tiirhiilent 
guilty blisses 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid 
caressmgs. 

”Hang, baby, hang; mother’s love loves 
such forces. 

Strain the fund neck that bends still to 
, thv elmging- 

Black manhood comes, when violent law*- 
less courses 

Leave thee n spectacle in rude air swing- 
ing.” 

So sang a wither’d Beldam energetical. 
And bann’d the ungiving door with lip« 
prophetical 

ON AN INFANT DYING AS SOON 
AS BORNi 
18B7 1829 

I saw where in the shroud did lurk 
A cunoiis frame of Nature’s woik 

' This poem was Inspired bv the death of 
Thomas Flood's Srst child 
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A Aoweiet cruBhed in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

^ Was in her cradle-cofiSn lying; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dymg, 
So soon to exchange the imprisoning 
womb 

For darker closets of the tomb f 
She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then straight up 
shut 

Foi the long dark ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
’ » What thy errand here below t 
Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Checked her hand, and changed her mind. 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finished pattern without fault T 
Conld she flag, or could she tire. 

Or lacked she the Promethean tin*' 

(With her nine moons’ long workings 
sickened) 

That should thy little limbs have quick- 
enedY 

Limbs so firm, they seemed to assure 
26 Life of health, and days mature • 
Woman’s self in miniature * 


Limbs so fair, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

66 Or did the stem-eyed Fate descry. 

That babe, or mother, one must die , 

So in mercy left the stock, 

And cut the biaiich ; to save the shock 
Of young yeais widowed; and the pain, 
66 When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, reft of wife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimed life* 
The economy of Heaven is dark ; 

And wisest clerks* have missed the mark, 
*6 Why human buds, like this, should fall. 
More brief than fly ephemeral, 

That has his day ; while shrivelled crones 
Stiffen with age to stocks and stones; 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 


^6 In sinners of an hundred yem 
Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss. 

Rites, which custom does impose, 

Silver bells and baby clothes; 

60 Toral redder than those lips. 

Which pale death did late eclipse; 

Music framed for infant’s glee. 

Whistle never tuned for thee; 
liiough Uiou want’st not, thou shalt have 
them. 


* According to mythology, Promethemi stole ire 
from bmiven and bestowed ft upon man. 


* scholars 


6"* Loving hearts were th<^ which gave them. 
Let not one be misamg; nurse. 

See them laid npon the hearse' 

Of infant slain by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 
00 Pictured trophies to their grave; 

And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys with thee to lie, 

A more harmless vanity f 

SHE IS GOING 
For their elder sister’s hair 
Martha does a wreath prepare 
Of bridal rose, ornate and gay * 

Tomorrow is the wedding day * 

^ She IS gomg. 

Mary, youngest of the three. 

Lauding idler, full of glee. 

Arm in arm doth fondly chain hei, 
Thinking, poor tnfler, to detain her— 

^0 But she’b going. 

Vex not, maidens, nor regret 
Thus to part with Margaret 
(''harms like yours can ne\ei stay 
Long within doors; and one day 
'6 You’ll be going 


LETTER TO WORDSWORTH 
January SO, 1801 

Thanks for your letter and present. I 
had already borrowed your set*ond volume * 
What most pleases me are the Song of 
Lucy^Stmon^s atckly dmqhier^ in Thv 
6 Seocton made me cry. Next to these are the 
description of the continuous echoes in the 
story of Joanna’s laugh, wheie the moun- 
tains and all the scenery absolutely seem 
alive~and that fine Sliakespenan charac- 
10 ter of the happy man, m The Brothers, 

— ^that creeps about the fields, 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting snn 
16 Write fool upon his forehead,*^ 


T will mention one more: the delicate 
and cunouB feeling in the wish for the 
Cumberland Beggar, that he may have 
about him the melody of birds, altho’ he 
60 hear them not.* Here the mind knowingly 
passes a fiction upon herself, first substi- 


' roffln 

* A copT of till* second edition of Lyrical BallaAn, 

published In two folumcs in ISOO 
” LuouQray (p 2411. « Bee To a Bestan, 14 

* Bee To JoafUHi, 51-69. This poem was addresbed 

to Joanna Hutchinson. Mrs Wordsworth's 
sister 

•LI lOR-12 

▼Bee The Old Cumherland Beggar, 184 .*5 Cp 
287) 
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tuting her own feelings for the Beggar’s, sion.^ This is a beauty m Gulltvet^s Tiav- 
and, m the same breath detecting the fallacy, cU, where the mind is kept in a placid state 
will not part with the wish.— 2'/is Poet's of httle wonderments; but the Ancient 
Epitaph^ 18 duAgured, to my taste, by the Marmere undergoes such trials as over- 
vulgar satire upon parsons and lawyers in 6 whelm and bury all individuality or mem- 
the beginnmg, and the coarse epithet of ory of what he was, like the state of a man 

pm-pomt in the 6th stanza. All the rest m a bad dream, one terrible peculiarity of 

is eminently good, and your own. I will which is that all consciousness of person- 

just add that it appears to me a fault m ality is gone Your other observation is, I 

the Beggar that the instructions conveyed 10 think, as well a little unfounded: tihe Mm- 
in it are too direct and like a lecture , they nere from bemg conversant in supernatural 

don’t slide into the mmd of the reader events has acquired a supernatural and 

while he is imagming no such matter. An strange^ cast of phrase, eye, appearance, 

intelligent reader finds a sort of insult in etc., which frighten theweddmg-gnest You 

being told : I will teach you how to think is will excuse my remarks, because I am hurt 
upon this subject. This fault, if I am and vexed that you should think it neees- 

nght, IS in a ten-thousandth worse degree sary with a prose apology to open tiie 

to be found m Sterne and many, many nov- eyes of dead men that cannot see. To sum 

elists and modem poets, who continually up a general opinion of the second vol.— I 

put a sign post up to show where you ara so do not feel any one poem in it so forcibly 
to feel They set out with assuming their as The Ancient Mannere, The Mad Mother/ 

readers to be stupid. Very different from and the JUnes at Tintem Abbey/ in the 

Eobimson Crusoe, The Vicar of Wakefield, first.^— I could, too, have wished the cril- 

Roderick Random, and other beautiful bare ical preface‘s had appeared in a separate 

narratives There is implied an unwrittm sk treatise. All its dogmas are tme and just, 

compact between author and reader: I will and most of them new, as criticism. But 

tell you a story, and I suppose you will they associate a dmmtshmg idea with the 

understand it. Modem novels, 8t Leons poems which follow, as having been written 

and the like, are full of such fiowers as for experiment on the public taste^ more 

these- ‘'Let not my reader suppose”— SO than havmg sprung (as they must have 

“Imagine, %f you modest!— etc.— I done) from living and daily circumstances 

will here have done with praise and blame —I am prolix, because I am gratified in 
I have written so much, only that you may the opportunity of writing to you, and 

not think I have passed over your book I don’t well know when to have off. 

without obBervation.—I am sorry that Colo- 86 I ought before this to have reply ’d to 
ridge has christened his Ancient Mannere^ your very kind invitation into Cumberland, 

“a Poet’skeverie”— it is as bad as Bot- With you and your sister I could gang* 

tom the weaver’s declaration that be is anywhere; but I am afraid whether 1 shall 


not a lion but only the scenical representa- 
tion of a lion * What new idea is gain^ 40 
by this title, but one subversive of all credit, 
which the tale should force upon us, of its 
tmthf For me, I was never so affected 
with any human tale. After first reading 
it, I was totally possessed with it for many 46 
^ays— I dislike all the miraculous part of 
it, but the feelings of the man under the 
operation of such scenery dragged me along 
l&e Tom Piper’s magic whistle.* I totally 
differ from your idea that the Mannere 
should have had a character and profea- 

1 Bee p 2Se. 

*Bee p. S80 

• Bee ii Midsummer Wights Dream, III, 1. 40 ff. ; 

V 1 222 ff 

* Probably a reference to the legend of the piper 

who by tail music feeed the dty of Hamaln 
from rats, and who, because the townsmen 
refused to pay him for his work, enticed thdr 
children Into a cavern In the side of a moun- 
tain tea Browning’s The Pied PCper'o/ Heme- 
m, aad Peabody’s The Piper. 


ever be able to afford so desperate a jour- 
ney. Separate from the pleasure of your 
company, I don’t much care if I never see 
a mountain in my life. I have passed all 
my days in London, until I have formed 
as many and intense local attachments as 

'In a note on The Ancient Mariner, a Poet*» 
Reverie, published In the Srst volume of 
Lyricai Ballade, Wordsworth said “The poem 
of my friend has. Indeed, great defects Srst, 
that the principal person has no distinct char- 
acter, either In his profession of mariner or as 
a human being who. having been long under 
the control of supernatural Impressions, might 
be supposed himself to partake of something 
supernatural; secondly, that he does not act 
hut Is continually acted upon; thirdly, that 
the eyenta, haying no necessary connection, do 
not produce each other : and lastly, that the 
la somewhat too laboriously accumn- 

*In later editions entitled Her Ryee Are Wild, 

*For the contents of fjvrical Ballade, see Olos 

sary 

■ Bee p. SIT 

•go 
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any of you mountaineexs can have done with 
dead Nature. The lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street; the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, 
wagons, playhouses; all the bustle and wiek- s 
edness round about Covent Garden; the 
very women of the Town, the watchmen, 
drunken scenes, rattles; hie awake, if you 
awake, at all hours of the night , the impos- 
sibility of beuig dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun 
shining upon houses and pavements, the 
print shops, the old-book stalls, parsons 
cheap *ning^ books, coffee-houses, steams of 
soups from kitchens, the pantoinimes— Lon- 
don itself a pantomime and a masquerade- 
all these thmgs work themselves into my 
mind, and fe^ me, without a power of 
satiating me. The wonder of these sights im- 
pels me into night-walks about her crowded 10 
streets, and I often shed tears in the mot lev 
Strand from fulness of joy at so much hie 
All these emotions must be stiange to yon, 
so are your rural emotions to me. But con- 
sider, what must I have been doing all my K 
life, not to have lent great portions of mv 
heart with usury to such scenes f 
My attachments are all local, purely 
local. I have no passion (or have had none 
since 1 was in love, and then it was the 80 
spurious engendering of poetry and books) 
to groves and valleys. The rooms where I 
was bom, the furniture which has been lie- 
f ore my eyes all mv hf e, a book-case which 
has followed me about (like a faithful dog, as 
only exceeding him in knowledge), wher- 
ever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, 
streets, squares, where I have sunned mv- 
self, ray old school,— these are my mis- 
tresses Have I not enough, without your to 
mountains t I do not envy you. 1 should 
pity you, did 1 not know that the mind will 
make friends of anything Your sun, and 
moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect 
me no more, or scarcely come to me in more 45 
venerable characters, than as a gilded room 
with tapestry and tapers, where I might live 
with handsome visible obj'ects. I consider 
the clouds above me but as a roof beauti- 
fully painted,’ but unable to satisfy my so 
mind; and at last, like the pictures of the 
apartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford 
him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon 
me, from disuse, have been the beauties of 
Nature, as they have been confbedly called ; 66 
BO ever fresh, and green, and warm are all 
the inventions of men, and assemblies of 

^bargmlnlna for 
• Bee Hamlrt, II, 2, 21S. 


men m this great city. I should certainly 
have laughed with dear Joanna. 

Give my kindest love and my sister’s to 
D ^ and yourself; and a kiss from me to 
little Barbara Lewthwaite.’ Thank you foi 
likmg ray play.* C. L 


From CHABACTER8 OF BBAMATIG WBIT- 
KRS GONTEMPOBABT WITH 
SHAKBPEABE4 

180R-18 


When 1 selected for publication, in 1808, 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the time of Shakspeare, the 
kind of extracts which I was anxious to 
give were, not so much passages of wit and 
humor, though the old plays are rich in 
such, as scenes of passion, sometimes of the 
deepest quality, interesting situations, seri- 
ous descriptions, that which is more nearly 
allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic 
rather than to comic poetry. The plays 
which I made choice of were, with few ex- 
ceptions, such as treat of human life and 
manners, rather than masques and Arca- 
dian pastorals, with their train of abstrac- 
tions, miimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals— Claiub, and Medorus, and Amin- 
tas, and Amanllis My leading design was, 
to illustrate what may be called the moral 
sense of our ancestors. To show in what 
manner th^ felt, when they placed them- 
selves by the power of imagination in trying 
circumstances, in the conflicts of duty and 
passion, or the strife of contending duties , 
what sort of loves and enmities theirs were , 
how their gnefs were tempered, and their 
fuU-swoln j'oys abated ; how much of 
Shakspeare shines in the great men his 
contemporaries, and how far in his divine 
mind and manners he surpassed them and 
all mankind I was also desirous to bring 
together some of the most admired scenes 
of Fletcher and Massinger, in the estimation 
of the world the only dramatic poets of ^at 
age entitled to be considered after Shaks- 
peare, and, by exhibiting them in the aaroe 
volume with the more impressive seenes of 
old Marlowe, Heywood, Tourneur, Web- 
stCT, Ford, and others, to show what we had 
slighted, while beyond all proportion we 
had been crying up one or two favorite 
names. From the desultory eritieism which 


* Wordsworth's sister Dorothy. 

•A child in Wordsworth's poem The Pet Lamb, 

* John Woodi fl 

«The followlnf^ selections are I^imb's abrldfe- 
menta of the notes to his 8peetmene ojf Kng- 
Htih DremaHc Poefe, published in 1AOA 
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aoeompanied that piibhcation, 1 have se- despair, her tongue has a smatch^ of Tar- 

leeted a few whieh 1 thought would best tarus and the souls m bale.’ To move a 

stand by themselves, as requiring least im- horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, 

mediate reference to the play or passage by to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, 

which they were suggested. 5 to wean and weary a life till it ih leady to 

drop, and then step m with mortal mstru- 
Thomas Hsywood ments to take its last forfeit tins only a 

Webster can do. Infenoi geiiiubes iua> 
A Woman Killed with Kindness Key- upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,’’’ 
wood lb a sort of prose Shakspeare His lo but they cannot do this They mistake quan- 
soenes are to the full as natural and affec^- tity for quality; th^ ^‘ternfy babes with 

mg. But we miss the poet, that which in painted devils;”’ but they know not how a 

Shakspeare always appears out and above soul is to be moved Their terrors want dig- 

the surface of the natttfs Heywood’s chai- nity. their affnghtments are without de- 

acters in this play, for instance, his coun- 16 eorum. 
try gentlemen, etc, are exactly what we John Fobd 

see, but of the best kmd of what we see, m 

life Shdrspeare makes us believe, while The Broken Heart I do not know where 
we are among his lovely creations, that they to find, in any play, a catastrophe so grand, 
are nothing but what we are familiar with, so bo solemn, and so surprising, as in thib 
as in dreams new thmgs seem old, but we This is indeed, aocordmg to Milton, to dc- 
awake, and sigh for the difference. senbe high passions and high actions ’ The 

The English Traveller. Heywood ’s pref- fortitude of the Spartan boy, who let a 

ace to this play is interesting, as it wows beast gnaw out his bowels till he died with> 

the heroic indifference about the opinion of ti out expressing a groan,’ is a faint bodily 
postenty, which some of these great writers image of this dilaceration^ of the spint. 

seem to have felt. There is a magnanimity and exenteiation’ of the inmost mind, which 

111 authorship as in every’! hing else His Calantha, with a holy violence against her 

ambition seems to have been confined to the nature, keeps closely covered, till the last 

pleasure of hearing the players speak his so duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled 
lines while he liv^. It does not appear Stories of martyrdom are but of chains and 

that he ever contemplated the possibility of the stake; a little bodily suffering Those 

bmng read by after ages. What a slender torments 

pittance of fame waa motive sufficient to o„ 5 ^^ _ 

the production of such playa as The Eng- „ Aa on the entn^a, jofnti and limbs, 
hsh Traveller f The OhaUenge for Beaiutyp With answerable pains, but more intense ** 
and The Woman Killed with Kindness/ 41. 1 • 

Postenty is bound to take care that a wnter What a noble t^g is the ^1 m its ^iw^hs 

loses nothing by such a noble modesty ™ weaknes^ I would be less 

^ weak than CalanthaY Who can be so 


John WsBSTia 

The Duchess of Malfy. All the several 
parts of the dreadful apparatus with which 
the death of the Duchess is ushered in, the 
waxen images which counterfeit death, the 
wild masque of madmen, the tomb-maker, 
the bellman, the living person’s duge, the 
mortification by degrees,— are not more re- 
mote from the conceptions of ordinary ven- 
geance, than the strange character of suffer- 
ing which they seem to bring upon their 
victim IB out of the imagination of ordinary 
poets. As they are not like inflictions of 
this life, so her language seems not of this 
world. She has lived among horrors till 
she is become ^native and endowed unto 
that element.”^ She speaks the dialect of 
» Hsmlef. TV, 7 180-1 


40 strong T The expression of this transoend- 
ant scene almost hears ns in imagmation tr» 
Calvary and the Cross; and we seem to 
perceive some analogy l^tween the scenical 
sufferings which we are here contemplating, 
40 and the real agonies of that final completion 
to which we dare no more than hint a refer- 
ence Ford was of tlie fiist order of poets 
He sought for sublimity, not by parcels, m 


*«-ni»ck taiite ■t«rfn«nt ^otht^Po TII 7 ^7o 

* Webster, The White Dei tl, III, 2, 140 Bee. also 

Marheth, II, 2, IS 
Bee PeradUe Jteitanmed, 4 

*The storr Is told bv Plutarch in his Life ot 
Lmmrffua. 1^ to Illustrate the power of endur- 
ance of the Spartan bojs as well as tbelr serf 
ons attitude toward ateallng, training in which 
waa n ^tal part of their education A hoy 
had stolen a fox, which he concealed under his 
cloak ; bnt rather than have the theft detected 
the boy suffered death by allowing his bowels 
to be tom out by the fox 

* tearing to pieces ■ tearing out . disemboweling 

* Milton, Samson Aqontstss, 6 IS-I 0 . 
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metaphors or visible images, but directly 
where she has her full resi^ce in the heart 
of man; m the actions and sufferings of 
the greatest mmds. There is a grandeur of 
the soul above momitains, seas, and the ele- t 
ments. Even in the poor perverted reason 
of Giovanni and Annabella, m tlie play^ 
which stands at the head of the modem 
collection of the works of this author, we 
discern traces of that fiery particle, which, lo 
m the irregular starting from out the road 
of beaten action, discovers something of a 
ngfat hne even in obliquity, and shows hmts 
of an improvable greatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our nature. is 


GBOROE ClLVPMAN 

Bwsy D^Ambaia, Byron's CoNspiracv, 
Byron^a Tragedy^ etc., etc. Webster has m 
happily characterized the ^^full and height- 
ened style*'- of Chapman, who, of all the 
Engbsh play-wnters, peihaps approaches 
nearest to Shakspeaie in the descriptive 
and didactic, in passages which are less » 
purely dramatic. He could not go out of 
himself, as Shakspeaie could shift at pleas- 
lue, to inform and animate other existences, 
but in himself he had an eye to perceive 
and a soul to embrace all forms and modes ao 
of being. He would have made a great 
epic poet, if indeed he has not abundantljr 
shown himself to be one ; for his Homer is 
not so pioperly a translation as the stones 
of Achilles and I'^lysses rewritten The as 
earnestness and passion which he has put 
into every part of these poems, would be 
incredible to a reader of mere modem trans- 
lations His almost Greek zeal for the glory 
of his heroes can only be paralleled by that 40 
fierce spint of Hebrew bigotry, with which 
Milton, as if personating one of the zealots 
of the old law, clothed himself when he sat 
down to paint the acts of Samson against 
the nncircumcised.* The great obstacle to 46 
Chapman’s translations bmng read is their 
unconquerable quaintness. He pours out in 
the same breath the most just and natural, 
and the most violent and crude expressions 
He seems to grasp at whatever words come 60 
first to hand while the enthu^sm is upon 
him, as if all other must be inadequate to 
the divine meaning. But passion (the all 
in ail in poetry) is eveiywhere present, 
raising the low, dignifymg the mean, and 66 


' Ford*! ’TU Pity Bhe^a a Whore 
•In Ml Remarkf to the Reader, prefaced to bln 
play The White Devil, 

* In Bameo% AgoMeiee* 


puttmg sense mto the absui^. He makes 
his re^rs glow, weep, tremble, take imy 
affection which he pleases, be moved by 
words, or m i^ite of them, be disgusted and 
overcome their disgost. 

Fbancis Bxaumont.— John Fletcher 

Maid’s Tragedy, One characteristic of 
the excellent old poets is their being able to 
bestow grace upon subjects which naturally 
do not seem susceptible of any 1 will men- 
tion two instances. Zelmane m the Arcadia 
of Sidney, and Helena in the AlVa Well that 
Enda Well of Shakspeare. What can be 
more unpromising at first sight, than the 
idea of a young man disguising himself in 
women’s attire, and passing himself off 
for a woman among women; and that 
for a long space of timet Tet Sir Philip 
has preserved so matchless a decorum, that 
neither does Pryocles’ manhood buffer an^y 
stain for the effeminacy of Zelmane, nor is 
the respect due to the princesses at all 
diminished when the deception comes to be 
known. In the sweetly constituted mind of 
Sir Phihp Sidney, it seems as if no ugly 
thought or unhandsome meditation could 
find a harbor. He turned all that he touched 
mto images of honor and virtue. Helena in 
Shakspeare is a young woman seeking a 
man in marriage. The ordinary rules of 
courtship are reversed, the habitual feelmgs 
are crossed. Yet with such exquisite address 
this dangerous subject is handled, that Hel- 
ena’s forwardness loses her no honor; deli- 
cacy dispenm with its laws in her favor; 
and nature, in her single case, seems content 
to suffer a sweet violation. Aspatia, in The 
Motel’s Tragedy, is a character equally diffi- 
cult, with Helena, of bemg managed with 
grace. She too is a slighted woman, refused 
by the man who had once engaged to marry 
her. Yet it is artfully contnv^ that while 
we pity we resp^ her, and she descends 
without degradation. Such wonders true 
poetry and passion can do, to confer dignity 
upon subjects which do not seem capable of 
it. But A^atia must not be compared at 
all points with Helena ; die does not so abso- 
lutely predominate over her situation but 
she suffers some diminution, some abatement 
of the full lustre of the female character, 
which Helena never does Her character 
has many degrees of sweetness, some of deli- 
cacy; but it has weakness, which, if we do 
not despise, we are sorry for. After all. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were but an inferior 
sort of Shakspeares and Sidn^ 
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From ON THE TBAGEDIE6 OF SHARB- 
PEABE, 00N8IDEBED WITH REFER- 
ENCB TO THEIR FITNEBfl FOR 
STAGE REPRESENTATION 
I8ii 1811 


It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help 
being of opmiou that tlie plays of Shak- 6 
hpeaie are letw calculated for performance 
on a stage, than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished 
excellence is a reason that tliey should be yo 
There is so much m them which comes not lo 
under the province of acting, ^ith which eye, 
and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do 
The glory of the scenic ait is to personate 
passion, and the tuins of passion, and the 
more coarse and palpable the passion is, is 
the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the 
spectators the performer obviously pos- 
sesses For this reason, scolding scenes, 
scenes where two persons talk themselves 
into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising n 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have 
always been the most popular upon our 
stage. And the leason is plain, because the 
spectators are hcie most palpably appealed 
to; they are the proper judges m this war v 
of words; they are &e legitimate ring that 
should be formed louiid such ^^intellectual 
pnze-figbters ” Talking is the direct ob- 
lect of the imitation here But in all the 
best diamas, and in Shakspeare above all, 80 
how obvious it is that the form of spcaJktfip. 
whether it be m soliloquy or dialogue, is 
only a medium, and often a highly artificial 
one, for putting the reader or spe^tor into 
possession of that knowledge of the inner 86 
structure and workings of mind in a char- 
acter, wliicliahe could otherwise never have 
arrived at tn that form of composition by 
any gift short of intuition. We do here as 
we do with novels written in the epistolanf 40 
form. How many improprieties, perfect 
solecisms in letter-writing, do we put up 
with in Clartssa and other ^ks, for the 
sake of the dehght with which that form 
upon the whole f^ves ns. ^ 46 

But the practice of stage representation 
reduces everythmg to a eontroveiyy of elo- 
cution. Every character, from the boister- 
ous blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrink- 
ing timidity of womanhood, must play the 60 
orator. The love-dialogues of Romeo and 
Juliet, their rilver-sweet sounds of lovm’ 
tongues by night; the more intimate and 
sacred sweetness of nuptial eolloquv between 
an Othello or a Posthnmns with their mar- 66 
ried wives, all those delieaeies which are so 


delightful in the reading, as when we read 
of those youthful dalliances m Paradise— 

As beseem’d 

Pair couple link’d m happy nuptial league 
Alone 

by the inherent fault of stage representa- 
tion, how are these things sullied and turned 
from their very nature by being exposed to 
a large assembly , when such speeches as Im- 
ogen addresses to her lord,'' come drawling 
out of the moutli of a hired actress, whose 
courtship, though nommally addi'essed to 
the personated Posthumus, is manifestly 
aimed at the spectatois, who are to judge 
of her endearments and her returns of love 
The character of Hamlet is perhaps that 
which, siiiee the days of Betterton, a 
succession of popular performers have had 
the greatest ambition to distmgnish them- 
selves. The length of the part may be one 
of their reasons. But for the charaeter it- 
Mlf, we find it in a play, and therefore wo 
judge it a fit subject of dramatic represen- 
tation. The play itself abounds m maxims 
and reflections b^ond any other, and there- 
fore we consider it as a proper vehicle foi 
conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet 
himself— what does he suffer meanwhile by 
being drag^ forth as a public school- 
master, to give lectures to the crowd * Why. 
nme parts in ten of what Hamlet does are 
transactions between himself and his moral 
sense , they are the effusions of his solitary 
muBings, which he retires to holes and cor- 
ners and the most sequestered parts of the 
palace to pour forth; or rather, they are 
the silent meditations with whieh his bosom 
is bursting, redneed to words for the sake 
of the reader, who must else remain igno- 
rant of what is passmg there. These pro- 
found sorrows, these light-and-noise-ahhoi;- 
rmg rummations, which the tongue scarce 
dares utter to deaf walls and chambers, how 
can they he represented by a gesticulatmg 
actor, who comes and mouths them out be- 
fore an audienee, making four hundred 
people hiB confidants at oncet 1 say not 
that it is the fault of the actor so to do, 
he must pnmounce them ore rotunda,^ he 
must accompany them with his eye, he must 
insinuate them into his auditory by some 
trick of the eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. 
He must he thinking all ike while of his 
appearance, because he knows that M the 
while the spectators are judging of if. And 
this is the way to represent the .shy, negli- 
gent, retiring Hamlet. 


I PareUse Lost, 4, 888-40 
• CembeUno, 1, 1 In an orotund voloe 
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It lb true that there is no other mode of 
conveying: a vast quantity of thought and 
feeling to a gitiut portion of the audience, 
who otherwise would never earn it for theiii- 
selves by reading, and the intellectual acqui- fi 
aition gamed tins way may, for aught I 
know, be inestimable , but I am not arguing 
that Hamlet should not be acted, but how 
much Hamlet is made another thing being 
acted. I have heard much of the wonders lo 
which Gaiiick performed xn this part; but 
as I never saw him, I must have lea\e to 
doubt whetlici the lepiesentation of such a 
character came wuthm the province of his 
art Those who tell me of him, speak of his la 
eye, of the magic of his eye, and of his 
commanding voice: physical properties, 
vastly desirable in an actor, and without 
which he can never insinuate nieanmg into 
an auditory,— but what have they to do with 20 
Hamlet? what ha^e they to do with intel* 
lect? In fact, the things aimed at in theat- 
rical representation are to arrest the spec- 
tator’s eye upon the toim and the gesture, 
and 60 to cam a 11101 e fa\orable healing to 25 
what IS spoken it is not what the chai aeter 
IS, but how he looks , not w^liat he says, but 
how he speaks it I see no leason to think 
that if the play of IlmnM weie written over 
again by some such wnter as Hanks or L1II0, ao 
retaining the pns'ess of the sloiw, but totally 
omitting all the poetry ot it, all the dnino 
features of Rhakspeaie, bis stupendous in- 
tellect, and only taking care to give ua 
enough of passionate dialogue, which Banks 85 
or Lillo were never at a loss to furnish,^! 
see not how the effe(*t could be much differ- 
ent upon au audience, nor how the actor has 
it in his power to represent Shakspeare to 
us dhKerently from his representation of 40 
Bani» or Lillo. Hamlet would still be a 
youthful accomplished prince, and must be 
giacefully personated; he might be puz- 
zled m his mind, wavering in his conduct, 
seemingly-cmel to Ophelia; be might see a 45 
ghost, and start at it, and address it kindl^y 
when he found it to be his father; all thiH 
in the poorest and most homely language 
of the servilost creeper after nature that 
ever consulted the palate of an audience, w 
without troubling Shakspeare for the mat- 
ter and T sec not but there would be room 
for all the power which an actor has, to 
display itself. All the passions and changes 
of passion might remain: for those m 55 
much less difficult to write or act than is 
thought ; it is a trick easy to be attained ; it is 
but rising or falling a note or two in the 
voice, a whisper with a significant forebod- ' 


ing look lo announce its approach, and so 
eouiagiouB the counterfeit appearance of 
any emotion is that, let the words be wiiat 
they will, the look and tone shall cany it 
off and make it pass for deep skill m the 


passions. 

It IS common for people to talk of Shak- 
speare’s plays being ao natural; that cvery- 
b^y can understand him They aie nalutal 
indeed ; they are groimded deep m nature, so 
deep that the depth of them lies out oi the 
reach of most of us. You shall hear the 
same persons say that George Barnwell is 
very nalutal, and Othello very natural, that 
they are both very deep; and to them they 
are the same kind of thing At the one they 
sit and shed tears, because a g(H)d soil of 
young man is tempted by a naughty woman 
to commit a trifling peccadillo, the murder of 
an uncle or so,^ that is all, and so comes to 
an untimely end, which is bo moving; and at 
the other, because a blackamoor 111 a fit of 
lealouf^ kills Ins mnocent wdiite wife and 
the odds aie that nmety-iiiiie out of a hun- 
dred would willingly behold the same catas- 
trophe happen to both the heioes, and haie 
thought the rope more due to Othello than 
to Barnwell. For of the texfuie of ()thelU»’s 
mind, the inward eonstiuction inar\eilou«^lv 
laid open with all its stiengths and weak- 
nesses, its heroic confidences and its human 
misgivings, its agonies of hate s])iii]gim' 
from the depths of ]o\e, they see no nmie 
than the spectatoi's at a chea]>er into, who 
pay their pennies apiece to look through 
the man’s telescope 111 Leicestei -fields, sec 
into the inwaid plot and iojiogiaphy of liie 
moon. Some dun thing or other they see, 
they see an net 01 peisonalnig a ])ass]on, of 
gnef or anger, for instance, and j^hey recog- 
nize it as a copy of the usual external effects 
of such passions; for at least as being true 
to that agmhol of the emotion which passes 
current at the theatre for it, for it is often 


' *‘If tbli note coDid hope to meet the ere of am 
of the managerH, 1 would entreat and beg of 
them, in the name of liotli the KallcrleH, that 
thin insult upon the morality of the common 
people of fxmdon should cease to he eternnlh 
repeaM in the holiday weeks Why are the 
prentices of this famous and well-governed 
city, instead of an amusement, to he treated 
over and over again with the nauMeons ser- 
mon of George BamwelP Why at the mef of 
fhetr rtMtOM are we to plsci* the gtatownf 
Wew I an uncle, 1 should not much like a 
nephew of mine to have such an examnle 
placed liefore his eyeh ft Is really making 
QBcIe-mnrder too trivial to exhibit it as done 
upon the slight motives*— it is attributing 
too much to such charactem aa Millwood • - 
It is putting thi^mni Into the heads of goofi 
youttg men, which they would never otherwise 
hm dreamed of. Gnoles that think anything 
of their Uvea ahonld fairly petition the cham 
herlain against it.*’— Lamb 
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no more than that: but of the gronnde of 
the passion, its eorrespondenoe to a great or 
heroic nature, which is the only worthy ob- 
ject of tragedy,— that common auditors 
know anything of this, or can have any 
such notions dinned into them by the meie 
strength of an actor’s lungs,— that appre- 
hensions foieign to them should be thus in- 
fused into them by storm, 1 can neither be- 
lieve, nor understand how it tsan be possible. 

We talk of Shakspeare’s admirable ob- 
sen*ation of life, when wo should feel, that 
not f 1 om a petty inquisition into those cheap 
and every-day characters which surrounded 
him, as they surround us, but from his own 
mind, which was, to borrow a phiase of Ben 
Jonson’s the very sphere of humanity,”^ 
he fetched those images of virtue and of 
knowledge, of which every one of us recog- 
nizing a pait, thmk we comprehend ui our 
natures the whole, and oftentimes mistake 
the powers which he positively creates m us, 
for nothing more than uidigenous faculties 
of our own minds which only waited the 
application of con espoiiding virtues in him 
•to return a full and clear echo of the same. 

To I'etiim to Hamlet.- Among the distin- 
guishing features of that wonderful charac- 
ter, one of the most interesting (yet pain- 
ful) IS that soreness of mind which makes 
him tieat the intiusions of Poloiiius with 
liarshness. and that asperity which he puts 
on 111 his inteniews with Ophelia. These 
tokens of an unhinged mind (if they be not 
mixed in the lattei case wth a profound 
artifice of love, to alienate Ophelia by af- 
fected discoui tesies, so to prepare ber mind 
foi the bieaking off of that loving inter- 
com se, which can no longer find a place 
amidst business so senous as that which he 
has to do) are parts of his character, which 
to reconcile with our admiration of Hamlet, 
the most patient consideration of his situa- 
tion 18 no more than necessary; they are 
what we forgive aftenoards, and explain by 
the whole of his character, but at the Ume 
thev are harsh and unpleasant. Yet such is 
the actoi ’s necessity of giving strong blows 
to the audience, that T have never seen a 
player in this character who did not exag- 
gerate and strain to the utmost these ambig- 
uous features,- these temporary deformities 


show contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s father,— contempt in its very 
grossest and most hateful form, but they 
get applause by it * it is natural, people say , 
that IB, the words are sconif ul, and the actoi 
expresses scom, and that they can judge of * 
but why so much scorn, and of that sort, 
they never think of asking 

So to Ophelia — All the Hamlets that I 
have ever seen, lant and ra\e at her as if she 
had committed some great crime, and the 
audience aie highlj' pleased, because the 
words of the pait aie satirical, and they are 
enforced by the st longest expression of sa- 
tirical mdignation of which the face and 
voice are capable But then, whether Ham- 
let 18 likely to ha\e put on such brutal 
appearances to a lady whom ho loved so 
dcaily, IS never thought on The truth is 
that 111 all such deep affections as had sub- 
sisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is 
a stock of sftpereiogatorg lore (if I may 
venture to use the expression), which in any 
great gnef of heart, especially where that 
which )>ieys upon the mind cannot be com- 
municated, confers a kind of indulgence 
upon the giieved paity to express itself, 
even to its heart ’s dearest ob]ec*t, in the lan- 
guage of a temporary alienation ; but it is 
not alienation, it is a distraction ])urely, and 
so it always makes itself to be tclt b>' that 
object: it is not anger, but gnc'f assuming 
the appearance of anger,— lo^e awkwardh 
counterfeiting hate, as sucet countenances 
when they try to frown but such sternness 
and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to show 
is no counteifeit, but the ical face of abso- 
lute aversion,— of irreconcilable alienation 
It may be said he puts cm 1 he madman ; but 
then he should only so fai juit on this 
counterfeit lunacy as his own ival dislrac- 
tion wall give him leave, that is, incom- 
pletely, impel fectly, not in that confirmed 
practiced way, like a master of his art, or, 
as Dame Quickly would sav, 'Mike one of 
those harlotiv players 

The truth is, the charncleis of Sliaks- 
peare are so much the objects of meditation 
rather than of interest or curiosity as to 
their actions, that while we aie reading any 
of his great criminal character,— Macbeth. 


in the character. They make him express a 
vulgar scorn at Pnlonius, which utterly de- 
grades his gentility, and which no explana- 8 S 
tion can render palatable; they make him 

' Jonson, 4 Ptndartc Ode to the JjamorM Momr 
ttrp and Frlendehip of Thmt Noble Sir 

Luciee Oartf end Sir N, Moriaem, 2, 80. 


Richard, even Tago,— we think not so much 
of the crimes which they commit, as of the 
ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intellectual 
activity, which prompts them to overleap 
those moral fences. Barnwell is a watched 
murderer; there is a certain fitness between 

‘ 1 Henry IV, II 4. 427 
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his neck and the rope; he la thq legitimate 
heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at 
all can think of any alleviating circum- 
stances m hiB case to make him a fit object 
of mercy. Or to take an instance from the 
higher tragedy, what else but a mere asssb- 
sin is Olenalvon! Do we think of an>- 
thmg but of the crime which he commits, 
and the rack which he deserves f That is 
all which we really think about him 
Whereas in corresponding characters in 
Shakspeare so little do the actions com- 
paratively affect us, that while the impulseb, 
the inner mind m all its perverted great- 
ness, solely seems leal and is exclusively 
attended to, the ciime is comparatively 
nothing. But when we see these things 
represented, the acts w^hich they do are 
comparatively everythmg, their impulses 
nothing. The state of sublime emotion into 
which we are elevated by those images of 
night and horror which Macbeth is made to 
utter, that solemn prelude with which he 
entertams the time till the bell shall strike 
which 18 to call him to murder Duncan,— 
when we no longer read it in a book, when 
we have given up that vantage-ground oi 
abstraction which reading possesses over 
seeing, and come to see a man m his bodily 
shape before our eyes actually preparing 
to commit a murdei, if the acting be true 
and impressive, as I ha^e witnes^ it in 
Mr. K.V performance of that part, the 
painful anxiety about the act, the natural 
longing to prevent it while it yet seems un- 
perpetrated, the too close pressing sem- 
blance of reality, give a pain and an uii- 
easmess which totally destroy all the delight 
which the words in the book convey, where 
the deed domg never presses upon us with 
the painful sense of presence, it rathei 
seems to belong to history,— to something 
past and inevitable, if it has anything to 
do with time at all. The sublime images, 
the poetiy alone, is that which is present 
to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted,— to see an old man 
tottering about the stage with a walkmg- 
stidc, turned out of doors by his daughters 
in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what 
IS painful and disgusting. We want to 
take him into belter and relieve him. That 
IS all the feeling which the acting of Lear 
ever produced in me. But the Lear of 
Shakspeare cannot be acted The con- 
temptible machinery by which they mimic 
the storm which he goes out iui is not more 

iJoha Phnip Kemble (17R7-1A2n), the noM 

Shaksppiian actor. 


inadequate to represent the horrors of the 
real dements, than any actor can be to 
represent Lear: they might more easily 
propose to personate the Satan of Milton 
8 upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s 
terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is 
not in corporal dimension, but in intellect- 
ual* the explosions of his passion are ter- 
rible as a volcano : they are storms turning 
10 up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, 
Ills mind, with all its vast riches. It is his 
mind which is laid bare. This case of fiesh 
and blood seems too insignificant to be 
thought on ; even as he himself neglects it. 
16 Oil the stage we see nothing but corporal 
infinnities and weakness, the impotence of 
i*age, while we read it, we see not Lear, 
but we are Lear,— we are in his mind, we 
are sustained by a grandeur which baffles 
so the malice of daughters and storms; in 
the aberrations of his reason, we discover 
a mighty irregular power ot reasoning, im- 
methodi^ from the ordinary purposes of 
life, but exerting its powers, as the wind 
16 blows where it listeth,^ at will upon the 
corruptions and abuses of mankind. What 
have looks, or tones, to do with that sub- 
lime identification of his age with that of 
the heavens themselves, when m his re- 
66 proaches to them for conniving at the m- 
iusticc of his children, he reminds them 
that ''they themselves are old”T“ What 
gesture shall we appropriate to thisT What 
has the voice or the eye to do with such 
86 things Y But the play is beyond all ai*t, as 
the tamperings with it show it is too hard 
and stony; it must have love-scenes, and 
a happy ending. It is not enou^i that Cor- 
delia IS a daughter; she must shine as a 
46 lover too Tate has put Ins hook in the 
nostnls of this Le\iathan, for Gamck and 
his followers, the showmen of the scene, to 
draw the mifdity beast about more easily 
A happy ending!— as if the living martyi- 
46 dom that Lear had gone through,— the 
flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a 
fair dismissal from the stage of life the 
only decorous thing for him. If he is to 
live and be hapiiy after, if he could sns- 
66 tain this world’s burden after, why all this 
pndder and preparation,— why torment us 
with all this unnecessary sympathy! As 
if the diildish pleasure of getting his gilt 
robes and sceptre a^n could tempt him to 
66 act over again his misused station,— as if at 
his years, and with his experience, anything 
was'left but to die 

1 Sec John, 3 *8 • King Leor, II, 4, 194 
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THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE 
1820 


Reader, in thy passage from the Bank— 
ishere thou hast been receivmg thy half- 
yearly dividends (supposing thou art a lean 
annuitant' like myself) —to the Flower Pot, 
to secure a place for Dalston, or Shackle- 
well, or some other thy suburban retreat 
northerly,— didst thou never observe a mel- 
ancholy looking, handsome, brick and stone 
edifice, to the left— where Threadneedle- 
street abuts upon Bishopsgatef 1 dare say 
thou hast often admired its magnificent por- 
tals ever gaping wide, and disclosing to view 
a grave court, with cloisters and pillars, 
wiUi few or no traces of goers-in or comers- 
ont— a desolation someUimg like Balcln- 
tha's.® 

This was once a house of trade,— a centre 
of busy interests. The throng of merchants 
was here— the quick pulse of gain— and 
here some forms of business are still kept 
up, though the soul be long smce fled. Here 
are still to be seen stately porticoes; impos- 
ing staircases; offices roomy as the state 
apartments m palaces- deserted, or thinly 
peopled with a few straggling clerks; the 
still more sacred intenois of court and com- 
mittee rooms, with venerable faces of bea- 
dles,® door-keepers— directors seated in form 
on solemn days (to proclaim a dead divi- 
dend) at long worm-eaten tables, that have 
been mahogany, with tarnished gilt-leather 
coverings, supportmg mas^ silver ink- 
stands long smce dry ;— the oaken wamscots 
hung with pictures of deceased governors 
and sub-governors, of Queen Anne, and the 
two first monarebs of the Brunswick dy- 
nasty,^— huge charts, which subsequent dis- 
coveries have antiquated dusty maps of 
Mexico, dim as dreams,— and soundings of 
the Bay of Panama I— The long passages 
hung with buckets, appended m idle rows, 
to walls, whose substance might defy any, 
short of the last, conflagration;— with vast 
ranges of cellarage under all, where dollars 
and pieces of eight® once lay, an ^Minsunned 
heap,”® for Mammon to have solaced his 
solitary heart withal,— long since dissipated, 
or scattered into air at the blast of the 
breaking of that famous Bubble.^ 


*Lamb was not an annuitant when tbla emiaT 
was written 

■‘*1 naHw*d hv the walla of Balelutbn and they 
WfK deaolatew-^aalan '* — Lamb. See p. STb, 
89-40 ■ Secranta in charge of the offlees 

* Qeorge I and George IT 

■ Spaniah dollara, or peaoa Each coin waa narked 
with the iignre 8, which indicated Ita value In 
reofea _ •Cornua, 898 

’ The failure of the South Sea Compang, in which 
mat numbers of ahareholdm were mined hg 
the diahoneaty of the managera. 


Such is the South-Sea House. At least, 
such it was forty years ago, when I Imew 
it,— a magnificent relic! What alterations 
may have been made in it smce, I have had 

9 no opportunities of venfymg. Time, I take 
for granted, has not f rescued it. No wind 
has resuscitated the face of the sleepmg 
waters. A thicker crust by this time stagnates 
upon it. The moths, that were then ^tten- 

10 mg upon Its obsolete ledgers and day-books, 
have rested from their depredations, but 
other light generations have succeeded, mak- 
mg fine fretwork among their smgle and 
double entries. Layers of dust have aecu- 

15 mulated (a superfoetation^ of dirt!) upon 
the old layers, that seldom used to be dis- 
turbed, save by some curious finger, now and 
then, inquisitive to explore the mode of 
bool^eepmg, in Queen Anne’s reign; or, 
20 with less hallowed curiosity, seeking to un- 
veil some of the mysteries of that tremen- 
dous hoax, whose extent the petty peculators 
of our day look back upon with the same 
expression of incredulous admiration, and 
25 hopeless ambition of rivalry, as wo^d be- 
come the puny faces of modem conspiracy 
contemplating the Titan size of Yanx^ 
superhuman plot.® 

Peace to the manes® of the Bubble! Si- 
^ lence and destitution are upon thy walls, 
proud house, for a memorial ! 

Situated as thou art, in the very heart of 
stirring and living commerce,— amid the 
fret and fever of speculation— with the 
% Bank, and the ’Change, and the India-house 
about thee, in the hey-day of present pros- 
perity, witli their important faces, as if 
were, insultmg thee, their poor neighbor out 
of bumness— to the idle and merely contem- 
40 plative,— to such as me, old bouse; there is 
a charm lu thy quiet*— a cessation— a cool- 
ness from business— an indolence almost 
cloistral— which is delightful! With what 
reverence have I paced thy great bare rooms 
45 and courts at eventide ! They spoke of the 
past:— the shade of some dead accountant, 
with risionary pen in ear, would flit by me, 
stiff as in life. Liring accounts and account- 
ants puzzle me. I have no skill in figuring 
50 But thy great dead tomes, which scaire 
three degenerate clerks of the present day 
could lift from their enshrining dielves— 
with their old fantastic flourishes and dec^ 
rative rubric mtcrlacings^— their sums in 

•Moond engendpring.— 4 e. double larer 
•The plot of Guliio Vauz (Guy Fawkee) and 
ntheni to blow up the Houaefl of Parliament 
In icon 
• ahadea 

•Flouiiahea after aignaturea were called rubrlea, 
from being written in red ink 
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triple colomniationfl^^ set down with formal think 1 see him, making up his cash (as they 

superfluity of qrphers— with pious sentences call it) with tremulous fingers, as if he 

at the begmning, without which our religious feared every one about him was a defaulter; 

ancestors never ventured to open a book of in his hypochondry ready to imagine him- 

businesb, or bill of ladmg— the costly vellum > self one; haunted, at least, with the idea of 
covers of some of them almost persuading the posbibihties of his beaming one: his 

ns that we are got into some better library,-^ tristful visage clearing up a little over his 

are very agreeable and edifying spectacles roast neck of veal at Anderton’s at two 

I can look upon these defunct dragons with (where his picture still hangs, taken a little 

complacency Thy heavy odd-shap^ ivory- before his death desire of the master of 

handled pen-knives (our ancestors had every the coffee-house, which he had frequented 

thing on a larger scale than we have hearts for the last iive-and-twenty years), but not 
for) are as good as anything from Hercu- attaming the meridian of its animation till 
laneum The pounce-boxes^ of our days evenmg brought on the hour of tea and 
have gone retrograde. ^ visiting. The simultaneous sound of his 

The very clerks which I remember in the well-known rap at the door with the stroke 
South-Sea House— I speak of forty years of the clock announcing six, was a topic of 
back— had an air very different from those never-failing mirth in the families whi^ this 
in the public offices that I have had to do dear old bachelor gladdened with his pres- 
with smcc. They partook of the genius of 20 ence. Then was his forte, his glorified hour! 
the place! How would he chiip, and expand, over a 

They were mostly (for the establishment muffin I How would he dilate into secret 
did not admit of superfluous salaries) bach- history ! His countryman. Pennant himself, 
elors. Generally (for they had not much to in particular, could not be more eloquent 
do) persons of a curious and speculative 25 than he in relation to old and new London— 
turn of mind Old-fashioned, for a reason the site of old theatres, churches, streets 
mentioned before. Humorists,* for they gone to decay— whci*e Rosamond’s pond 
were of all descriptions; and, not having stood— the Mnlberry-gardens-and the Con- 
been brought together in eaily life (which duit in Cheap— with many a pleasant anec- 
has a tendency to a««imilaic the members of 10 dote, derived from paternal tradition, of 
corporate bodies to each other), but, for the those grotesque figures which Hogarth has 
most part, placed ui this house in npe or immortalized in his picture of AToon,— the 
middle age, they necessarily earned into it worthy descendants of those histone con- 
their separate habits and oddities, unquali- fessois,^ who, flymg to this country, from 
fled, if I may so speak, as into a common 36 the wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and his 
stock. Hence they formed a sort of Noah’s dragoons, kept alive the flame of pure re- 
ark^ Odd fishes A lay-monastery Domes- hgion in the sheltenng obscmities of Hog- 
tic retainers in a great house, kept more for lane, and the vicinity of the Seven Dials! 
show than use Yet pleasant fellows, full of Deputy, under Evaii^. was Thomas Tame 
chat— and not a few among them arrived at 40 He had the air and stoop of a nobleman, 
considerable proficiency on the German Yon would have taken him for one, had you 
flute. met him in one of the passages leading to 

The cashier at that time was one Evans, a Westminster-hall By stoop, I mean that 
Cambro-Bnton. He had something of the gentle bending of the body forwards, which, 
choleric complexion of his countrymen 45 m great men, must be supposed to be the 
stamped on his visage, but was a worthy effect of an habitual condescending atten- 
sensible man at bottom. He wore his hair, tion to the applications of their inferiors, 
to the last, powdered and frizzed out, in the While he held you in converse, yon felt 
fai^ion which I remember to have seen in strained to the height* in the colloquy. The 
caricatures of what were termed, in my 30 conference over, you were at leisure to smile 
young days, Macearonies He was the lart at the comparative insignificance of the pre- 
of that race of beaux. Melancholy as a gib- tensions which had just awed you. His in- 
cat* over his counter all the forenoon, I tellect was of the shallowest order. It did 

not reach to a saw or a proverb. His mind 


> eolnmns under three beadlnas,— a » 

■Boxes with perforated Uds for snrlnkllns 
pounro a flue powder, on manuscripts to drr 
the ink 
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was in its oripnal state of white paper. A 
sucking babe might have posed* him. What 

1 Huguenot rpfuacoH. 

■See P^radineLont, 8. 464 
• pnnied him hj potting a question 
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was it thent Was he richt Alas, no^ 
Thomas Tame was very poor. Both he and 
his wife looked outwai^ly gentlefolks, when 
I fear all was not well at all times within 
She had a neat meagre person, which it was 
evident she had not sinned in over-pamper- 
ing; but m its veins was noble blood. She 
traced her descent, by some labyrinth of 
lelationship, which I never thoroughly un- 
derstood,— much less can explain witli any 
heraldic certainty at this time of day,— to 
the illustriouR, but unfortunate house of 
Derwentwaler. This was the secret of 
Thomas’s stoop. This was the thought— 
the sentiment— the bright solitary star of 
your lives,— ye mild and happy pair,- 
which cheered you in Ihe night of intellect, 
and in the obscurity of your station ! This 
was to you mstead of riches, instead of 
rank, instead of glittering attainments* and 
it was woith them all together. You in- 
sulted none with il; but, while you wore it 
as a ])iece of defensive armor only, no insult 
likewise could reach you through it. Decu9 
et solamen ^ 

Of quite another stamp was the then ac- 
countant, John Tipp. He neither pretended 
to high blood, nor m good truth cared one 
tig ai^mt the matter. He thought an ac- 
countant the greatest hero in the world, and 
himself the greatest accountant in it.”* Yet 
John was not without his hobbv. The fiddle 
lelieied his vacant hours. He sang, cer- 
tamly, with other notes than to the Orphean 
lyre.* He did, indeed, scream and scrape 
most abominably His fine suite of official 
rooms in Threadneedle-street, which with- 
out anything very substantial appended to 
them, were enou^ to enlaige a man’s no- 
tions of himself that lived in them (I know 
not who is the occupier of them now),* re- 
sounded fortnightly to the notes of a concert 
of ” sweet breasts,^’* as our ancestors would 
have called them, culled from club-rooms 
and ordiestras— chorus ringers— first and 
second violoncellos— double basses— and 
clarionets— who ate his cold mutton, and 


i fflorj and connolatloa (JBneii, 10, 850) 

* Vdapted from Fieldlng*8 The Adventuree of Jo- 

Hcph Andre^tH, :i, 5. 

• Bee Paradiiie Lnei, 8, 17 

« ‘ I ba\e Rinoe been informed that the preaent 
tenant of thCro 1 h a Mr Lamb, a gentleman 
who la happy In the poaaeaalon of aome choice 
pletnroa, and among them a rare portrait of 
Milton, which I mean to do mraeir the pleati 
ure of going tf» aee, and at the aame time to 
refresh mv memory with the eight of ^d 
seenea Mr liamh haa the character of a 
right conrtenna and commnnlcatlye collector " 
— ^^amb. <Mt f^mb waa Lamb*a brother 

John.) 

■muaicai voleea (Bee Ttrelfth Sipht, II *1, 2i» 
21.56) 


drank his punch, and praised his ear. He 
sate like Lord Midas among them.^ But at 
the desk Tipp was qmte another sort of 
creature. Theuce all ideas, that were purely 
s ornamental^ were banished You could not 
speak of any thing romantic without re- 
buke. Polities were excluded. A newspaper 
was thought too refined and abstracted The 
whole duty of man consisted in writing off 
10 dividend warrants. The strikmg of the an- 
nual balance m the company’s book (which, 
perhaps, differed from the balance of last 
year in the sum of 251. Is. fid.) occupied his 
days and nights for a month previous. Not 
IS that Tipp was blind to the deadness of 
things (as they call them in the city) in his 
beloved house, or did not sigh for a return 
of the old stirring days when South Sea 
hopes wen young— (he was indeed equal to 
20 the wielding of any the most intricate ac- 
counts of the most flourishing company in 
these or those days) :— but to a genuine 
accountant the difference of proceeds is as 
nothmg. The fractional farthing is as dear 
2S to his heart as the thousands which stand 
before it. He is the true actor, who, 
whether his part be a pnnee or a peasant, 
must act it with like intensity With Tipp 
form was everything. His life was formal 
so His actions seemed ruled with a ruler His 
pen was not less erring than his heart He 
made the best executor in the world * he was 
plagued with incessant executorships ac- 
cordmgly, which excited his spleen and 
S5 soothed his vanity in equal ratios He would 
swear (for Tipp swore) at the little or- 
phans, whose rights he would guard with a 
tenacity bke the grasp of the dying hand, 
that commended their interests to his pro- 
40 tection. With all this there was about him 
la sort of timidity (his few enemies used 
to give it a worse name)— a somethmg 
which, in reverence to the dead, we will 
place, if jrou please, a httle on this side of 
45 the heroic. Nature certainly had been 
pleased to endow John Tipp with a suffi- 
cient measure of the principle of self- 
preservation. There is a cowardice which 
we do not despise, because it has nothing 
60 base or treacherous in its elements, it be- 
trays itself, not you* it is mere tempera- 
ment; the absence of the romantic and the 
enterprising; it sees a lion in the way,* and 
win not, with Fortinbras, ” greatly find 
66 quarrel in a straw,”* when some supposed 
honor is at stake. Tipp never mounted the 

'That la, without any akin Jn lodging mnalc 
Bee Oloaaary. 

* Bee Freverbe, 20 15 
' ffemtet, IV, 4, 55. 
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box of a BtagMoach in his hfe, or leaned 
against the rails of a balcony ; or walked 
upon the ndge of a parapet; or looked 
down a precipice; or let off a gun ; or went 
upon a water-party;^ or would willingly let 
you go if he could have helped it: neither 
was it recorded of him, that for lucre, or for 
intimidation, he ever forsook fnend or 
principle. 

Whom next shall we summon from the 
dusty dead,* in whom common qualities be- 
come uncommon f Can I forget thee, Henry 
Man, the wit, the polished man of letters, 
the author j of the South-Sea House f who 
never entmudst thy office in a morning, or 
qiiittedst it in mid-day (what didst thou 
in an officef)— without some quirk that left 
a sting! Thy gibes and thy jokes are now 
extmct, or survive but in two forgotten vol- 
umes,* which I had the good fortune to res- 
cue from a stall in Barbican, not three days 
ago, and found thee terse, fresh, epigram- 
matic, as alive. Thy wit is a little gone by 
in these fastidious days— they topics are 
staled by the new-born gauds''^ of the 
time*— but great thou used to be in Public 
Ledgers, and m Chronielea, upon Chatbam* 
and Shelburne, and Rockingham, and Howe, 
and Burgoyne, and Clinton, and the war 
which ended in the tearing from Great Bnt- 
am her rebellious colonies,— and Keppel, 
and Wilkes, and Sawbndge, and Bull, and 
Dunning, and Pratt, and Richmond,— and 
such small politics. 

A little leas facetious, and a great deal 
more obstreperous, was fine rattling, rattle- 
headed Plumer. He was descend^,— not 
in a right line, reader, (for his lineal pre- 
tensions, bke his personal, favored a little 
of the Mnister bend*) from the Pliimers of 
Hertfordshire. So tradition gave him out. 
and certain family features not a little sanc- 
tioned the opinion Certainly old Walter 
Plumer (his reputed author) had been a 
rake in bis days, and \isited mudi in Italy, 
Bnd had seen the world. He was uncle, 
bachelor-uncle, to the fine old whig* still 
living, who has represented the county in 
so many successive parliaments, and has a 
fine old mansion near Ware. Walter flour- 
ished in George the Second’s days, and was 


iplcnlc 

Maoheth, V. 5, 22 

* Miaoellaneous works fw Verse and Prosr nf the 

late Henry Man (1802). 

* Troilus and Crrsiddii ITI. % 1T6 

■ A term In heralds signifying IllegltlinfirT. 

* William Plumer, lor mom Lamb’s grandmotber, 

Mrs Field, bad.been housekeeper. 


the same who was summoned before the 
House of Commons about g bumness of 
franks,^ wifii the old Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, You may read of it in Johnson’s 
5 Life of Cave, Cave came off cleverly in 
that business. It is certain our Plumer did 
nothing to diseountenanee the rumor. He 
rather seemed pleased whenever it was, with 
all gentleness, insmuated. But, besides his 
10 family pretensions, Plumer was an engag- 
ing fellow, and sang glonously. 

Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sang- 
est, mild, childlike, pastoral M— ;* a flute’s 
breathmg leas divinely whispering than thy 
15 Arcadian melodies, when, m tones worthy 
of Arden, thou didst chant that song sung 
by Amiens to the banished Duke,* which 
proclaims the winter wind more lenient 
than for a man to be ungrateful. Thy sire 
20 was old surly M— , the unapproachable 
churchwarden of Bisliopsgate He knew 
not what he did, when he begat thee, like 
spring, gentle offspring of blustering win- 
ter:— only fortunate in thy ending, which 
25 should have been mild, conciliatory, swan- 
likc * 

Much remains to sing. Many fantastic 
shapes nse up, but they must be mine in 
private:— already I have fooled the reader 
80 to the top of his bent else could I omit 
that strange creature Woollett, who existed 
m trymg the question, and bought httga- 
ttonsf— and still stranger, inimitable sol- 
emn Hepworth, from whose gravity New- 
86 ton might have deduced the law of gravita- 
tion How profoundly would he nib* a 
pen— with what deliberation would he wet 
a wafer 

But it is time to close— ni^t’s wheels 
40 are rattling fast over me— it is proper to 
have done with this solemn mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been playing with 
thee all this while— peradventiire the very 
names, which I have summoned up before 
45 thee, are fantastic — insubstantial — like 
Henry Pimpernel, and old John Naps of 
Greece*- 

Be satisfied that something answering to 
them has had a being Their importance is 
50 from the past. 


' free mall service 

* T MavnarC. a deric who, accordina to Lamb, 

ha need himself. 

* gee As roM Like If. II, 7. 

*The swan was said to slna melndlonaly wbeo 
_^abont to die. 

■See Hamlet, ITT. 2. 401. 

* sharpen the point of 
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GHBIST’fi HOSPITAL FIVE AND 
THIRTY TEARS AGO 
1820 


In Mr. Lamb’s ^^Works,” published a 
year or two sinoei I find a magnificent eulogy 
on my old school,^ such as it was, or now 
appears to him to have been, between the 
years 1782 and 1789. Ithappens, very oddly, 
that my own btanding at Christ’s was nearly 
corresponding with his; and, with all grati- 
tude to him for his enthusiasm for the 
cloisteis, 1 think he has contrived to bnng 
together whatever can be said m praise of 
them, dropping all the other side of the 
argument most ingeniously. 

1 remember L. at school, and can well 
recollect that he had some peculiar advan- 
tages, which 1 and others of his^ school- 
fellows had not. llis friends lived in to^, 
and were near at hand ; and he had the privi- 
lege of going to see them, almost as often 
as he wished, through some invidious dis- 
tinction, which was denied to us. The pres- 
ent worthy sub treasurer- to the Inner Tem- 
ple can explain how that happened. He 
had his tea and hoi rolls in a morning, 
while we were battening upon our quarter of 
a penny loaf— our moistened with 

attenuated hmall beer, in wooden piggins,^ 
smacking of the pitched leathern jack it 
was poured from Our Monday’s milk poi- 
nteb, bine and tasteless, and the pease soup 
of Saturday, coarse and choking, were en- 
riched for him with a slice of ‘‘extraordi- 
naiy bread and butter,” from the hot-loaf 
of the Temple. The Wednesday’s mess of 
millet, somewhat less repugnant (we had 
thiee banyan^ to four meat da>s in the 
week), was endeared to his palate with a 
lump of double -1 efined,* and a smack of 
ginger (to make it go down the more glibiv) 
or the fragrant cinnamon. In lieu of our 
half -pickled Sundays, or qwte fresh boiled 
beef on Thursdays (strong as earn equina^)^ 
with detestable marigolds floating in the 
pail to poison the broth— our scanty mutton 
ciags" on PndajTi— and rather more savory, 
but grudging, portions of the same flesh, 
rotten-roasted or rare, on the Tnesdavs (the 
onlv dish which excited our appetites, and 
disappointed our stomachs, in almost equal 
proportion)— ho had his hot plate of roast 


> A reference to Lamb’s Berofleehon^ of ChrM'n 
published In 1818 
3 Randal Norris, a friend of Lamb 
’ School Rians for ^cad, 

« small pailR with upright atavew aa handlea 
^The days on which aallora have no allowance 
of meat , ^ . 

• That la, angar ^ homedeah 

• necka 


veal, or the more tempting griskm^ (ex- 
otics unknown to our palates), cooked in 
the paternal kitchen (a great thing), and 
brought him daily by his maid or aunt 1 
6 remember the good old relative (m whom 
love forbade pnde) squattmg down upon 
some odd stone m a by-nook of the cloisters, 
disclosing the viands (of higher regale than 
those cates* which the ravens ministered to 
38 the Tishbite^) ; and the contending passion*^ 
of L. at the unfolding. There was love for 
the bnnger; shame for the thing brought, 
and the manner of its bringing, sympathy 
for those who were too many to share m it , 
IS and, at top of all, hunger (eldest, strongest 
of the passions*) pi^ommant, breaking 
down the stony fences of shame, and awk- 
wardness, and a tronbhng over-conscious- 
ness. 

20 I was a poor friendless boy. My parent^* 
and those who should care for me, were fai 
away. Those few acquaintances of theirs, 
which they could reckon upon being kind 
to me in the great city, after a little foiced 
2a notice, which they had the trrace to take ol 
me on my first amval m town, soon grew 
tired of my holiday visits They seem^ to 
them to lecur too often, though 1 thought 
them few enough; and one after another 
30 they all failed me, and I felt myself alone 
among six hundred playmates. 

0 the cruelty of separating a poor lad 
from his early homestead* Tlie yearning^' 
which 1 used to have towards it in those 
3G unfledged years! How, in my dreams, would 
my native town (far in the west) come 
back, with its church, and trees, and faces ' 
How I would wake weepmg, and in the 
anguish of my heart exclaim upon sweei 
40 Caine in Wiltshire! 

To this late hour of my life, I trace im- 
pressions left by the recollection of thos< 
friendless holidays The long warm day*^ 
of summer never return but they bring 
45 with them a gloom fn>m the haunting mem- 
ory of those whole-daq-lcav€8, when, b} 
some strange arrangement, we were turaeid 
out, for the live-long day, upon onr own 
hands, whether we had fnends to go to 
30 or none. I remember those bathing-excur- 
sions to the New-River, winch L. recalK 
with such relish, better, I think, than he 
ean— for he was a home-seeking lad, and 
did not much care for such water-pastimes 

f pork chop 

3 Tjimb*8 AtiDt Hettv, mentioned In the oimMj Thr 

Ree 1 Kings, 17; slao PnmdiMn Ei- 
goined, 2. 266 If 
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How memlj we would sally forth into the There was one H whO| 1 leamedi 

fields; and stnp under the first warmth of in after days was seen expiating some 
the sun; and wanton like young dace^ in maturer offense in the hulks.* (Do 1 flatter 
the streams; gettmg us appetites for nooni mrseif in fancymg that this inight be the 
which those of us that were pennyless (our B pumter of that name, who suffered— at 
scanty morning crust long smce ^austed) Nevis, I think, or St. Kits,— some few 
had not the means of allaymg— while the years smeet Idy fnend Tobm was the 
cattle, and the birds, and the fishes, were benevolent instrument of bringing him to 
at fe^ about us, and we had nothmg to the gallows.) This petty Nero actually 
satisfy our cravmgs— the very beauty of lo branded a boy, who had offended him, with 
the day, and the exercise of the pastime, and a red hot iron; and nearly starved forty 
the sense of liberty, setting a keener edge of us, with exacting contributions, to the 
upon them I— How famt and languid, one-half of our bread, to pamper a young 
finally, we would return, towards nightfall, ass, whu^, incredible as it may seem, with 
to our desired morsel, half-rejoicing, half- IB the connivance of the nurse’s daughter (a 
reluctant, that the hours of our uneasy bb- young fiame of his) he had contrived to 
erty had expired! smuggle in, and keep upon the leads* of 

It was worse in the days of winter, to go the ward, as th^ called our dormitories, 
prowlmg about the streets objectless— shiv- This game went on for better than a week, 
ermg at cold windows of pnnt-shops, to 90 till the foolish beast, not able to fare well but 
extract a little amusement; or haply, as a he must ciy roast meat^— happier than 
last resort, in the hope of a little novelty, Caligula’s minion,* could he have kept his 
to pay a fifty-times repeated visit (where own counsel— but, foohsher, alas! than any 
our individual faces should be as well of his species in the fables— waxing fat, and 
known to the warden as those of his own 90 kicking,* m the fuhiess of bread, ^ one un- 
charges) to the Lions in the Tower— to lucky minute would needs proclaim his good 
whose levfe* by courtesy immemonal, we fortune to the world below; and, laying out 
had a prescriptive title to admission. his simple throat, blew such a ram’s-hom 

L.’8 governor* (so we called the patron blast, as (toppling down the walls of his 
who presented us to the foundation) lived so own .Tencho*) set concealment any longer 
in a manner under his paternal roof. Any at defiance. The ^ client was dismiss^, 
complaint which he had to make was sure with certain attentions, to Smithfield; but 
of being attended to. This was understood 1 never understood that the patron under- 
at Christ’s, and was an effectual screen to went any censure on the occasion. This 
himagainsttheseveiity of masters, or worse 35 was in the stewardship of L.’s admired 
tyranny of the monitors. The oppressions Perry. 

of these young brutes are heart-sickening Under the same factle administration, can 
to call to recollection. 1 have been called L. have forgotten the cool impunity with 
out of my bed, and waked for the purpose, which the nurses used to carry away openly, 
in the coldest winter nights- and this not 40 in open platters, for their own tables, one 
once, but night after night— in my shirt, out of two of every hot joint, which the 
to receive the discipline of a leathern thong, careful matron had been seeing scrupulously 
with eleven other sufferers, because it weired out for our dinners t These things 
pleased my callow overseer, when there has were daily practiced in that magnificent 
been any talking heard after we were gone 46 apartment, which L. (grown connoisseur 
to bed, to make the six last beds in the doiv since, we presume) praises so highly for 
mitory, where the youngest children of us the giund^ painting ^^by Verrio, and 
slept, answerable for an offense they neither others,” with which it is ”hung round and 
dared to commit, nor had the power to hin- adorned.”* But the sight of sleek well-fed 


der. The same execrable tyranny drove the 60 
younger part of us from the fires, when 
our feet were perishing with snow; and, 
under the cruelest penalties, forbad the in- 
dulgence of a drink of water, when we lay 
in sleepless summer nights, fevered with the 66 
season, and the day’s spo^. 

» A kind of f rwih-wnter fldi. ^ 

■reception (Tbe lions were transferred to the 
zSloglcal Gardens In 1831.) 

■Samuel Salt Bee Glossary. 


^Hodges. 

« vessels used as prisons 

* Sat roofs covered with sheets of lead 
■That is, publish his good fortune 
*Ittdtatus, a horse wnlch the Roman Bmperor 

Callnla made a consul and a priest. He was 
kept In a marble stable, and fed with wine 
and gilded oats 
■See Deuteronomy, 01 15. 

■ See EwMel, 16 40 ; Hamlet, III, 1, SO 

■ See Joehva, 6 5 

* Quoted from Lamb’s essay ReeeileeH&ne of 

VhrUVe Hospital. 
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Uue-coat^ hoys in pietuies was, at that timei 
I believe, litue oonaolatory to him, or uh, 
the living ones, who saw the better part oi 
oor provisions earned away before our 
faces harpies; and ourselves reduced 
(with the Trojan^ m the hall of Dido) 

To feed our mind with idle portraiture.^ 

L. has recorded the repuguauce of the 
school to gaga, or the fat of fresh beef 
boiled; and sets it down to some supersti* 
tion. But these unctuous morsels are never 
grateful to young palates (children are uni- 
versally fat-haters) and in strong, coarse, 
boiled meats, unadlted, are detestable A 
gag~eaier in our time was equivalent to a 

goiil^ and held in equal detestation. 

bufEered under the imputation : 


’Twas said 


lie ate strange ile8h.<> 

He was observed, after dinner, carefully 
to gather up the lemuaiits^ left at his table 
(not many, nor very choice fragments, you 
may credit me)— and, m an especial man- 
ner, these disreputable morsels, which he 
would convey away and secretly stow in the 
settle that stood at his bed-side. None saw 
when he ate them. It was rumored that 
he pnvately devoured them m the night. 
He was watched, but no traces of such mid- 
night practices were discoverable. Some 
report^ that, on leave-days, he had been 
seen to carry out of the bounds a large blue 
check han&erchief, full of something 
This then must be the accursed thing** 
Conjecture next was at work to imagine how 
he could dispose of it. Some said he sold 
H to the beggars. This belief generally pre- 
vailed. He went about moping. None spake 
to him. No one would play with him. He 
was excommunicated; put out of the pale 
of the sdiool. He was too powerful a boy 
to 1^ beaten, but he underwent every mode 
of that negative punishment, which is more 
grievous than many stripes. Still he per.* 
severed. At length he was obsen^ed bv two 
of his schoolfellows, who were determined 
to get at the secret, and had traced him one 
leave-day for that purpose, to enter a large 

1 Cbrlst'ii HoRplUl wan called the Blue-Goat 
School from the drem of the puptla. 

*JSneas, wrecked on the coaat of Africa, went 
into the newly-built Temple of Dido, but found 

« ghoul, 'an imaginary evil being who roba gravea 
and feeds upon the eorpM 

■ It is not known to whom l4imh refers 

■ Anianv mtd Cleopatra, I, 4. 67 
»8ee JoAn, 6 t2 . ^ 

■ See Joahua, 6 IS ; 7 *18, 


worn-out buiidmg, such as there exist speci- 
mens of in Chauc^-lane, which are let out 
to various scales of pauperism with open 
door, and a common stawase. After him 
8 they silently slunk m, and followed by 
stealth up four flights, and saw him tap at 
a poor wicket, which was opened by an 
ag^ woman, meanly clad. Suspicion was 
now npened into eertamty. The mformers 
10 had secured their victim. Th^r had him in 
their toils. Accusation was formally pre- 
ferred, and retribution most sign^ was 
looked for. Mr. Hathaway, the then stew- 
ard (for this happened a hitle after my 
13 time), with that patient sagacity which tem- 
pered all his conduct, determined to mvesti- 
gate the matter, before he proceeded to 
sentence. The result was that the supposed 
mendicants, the receivers or purchasers of 
^*0 the mysterious scraps, turned out to be the 

parents of , an honest couple come to 

decay,— whom this seasonable supply had, 
m all probability, saved from mendicancy; 
and that this young stork, at the expense of 
23 his own ^d name, had all this while been 
only feeding the old birds t— The governors 
on this occasion, much to their honor, voted 

a present relief to the family of , and 

presented him with a silver medal The 
»> lesson which the steward read upon rash 
JUDQHEKT, on the occasion of publicly de- 
livering the medal to , I believe, would 

not be lost upon his auditory I had left 

school then, but I well remember . He 

33 was a tall, shambhng youth, with a cast in 
his ^e, not at all calculated to conciliate 
hostile prejudices. I have since seen him 
carrying a baker’s basket I think 1 heard 
he did not do quite so well by himself, as 
40 he had done by the old folks 

T was a hypochondriac lad, and the 
sight of a boy in fetters, upon the day of 
my flrst putting on the blue clothes, was 
not exactly fltti^ to assuage the natural 
^ terrors of initiation. I was of tender years, 
barely tamed of sev*en ; and had only read 
of sucii things in books, or seen them but 
in dreams I was told he had run atcat/. 
This was the punishment for tlie flrst of- 
30 fence As a novice I was soon after taken 
to see the dungeons. These were little, 
square. Bedlam eella, where a boy could just 
lie at his length upon straw and a blanket— 
a mattress, I think, was afterwards sub- 
65 stituted— with a peep of light, let in askance, 
from a prison-orifloe at top, barely enough 
to read by. Here the poor boy was locked 
in by himself all day, without sight of an\ 
but the porter who brought him his bread 
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and water— who wUahi not speak to Mm/— 
or of the beadle,^ who came twice a week to 
call him out to receive hie penodical ehas- 
tisementi which was almost welcome^ because 
it separated him for a brief interval from 
solitude:— and here he was shut by himself 
of nights, out of the reach of any sound, 
to suffer whatever horrors the weak nerves, 
and superstition incident to his time of life, 
might subject him to.^ This was the penalty 
for the second offence.— Wouldbt thou like, 
reader, to see what became of him in tlie 
next degreet 

The culprit, who had been a third time 
an offender, and whose expulsion was at 
this time deemed irreversible, w'as brought 
forth, as at some solemn auto da fe^ arrayed 
in uncouth and most appalling attire— all 
trace of his late ^'watchet weeds’^* care- 
fully effaced, he was exposed in a jacket, 
resemblmg those which ^ndnn lamplight- 
ers formerly delighted in. with a cap of 
the same. The effect of this divestiture was 
such as the mgenious devisers of it could 
have anticipated. With his pale and 
fnghted features, it was as if some of those 
dishgurements in Dante*^ had seized upon 
him. In this disguisemeni he was brought 
into the hall (L ’s favorite state-room), 
where awaited him the whole number of 
his school-fellows, whose joint lessons and 
sports he was thenceforth to share no more , 
the awful presence of the steward, to be 
seen for the last time; of the executioner 
beadle, clad in his state robe for the occa- 
sion; and of two faces more, of direr im- 
port, l^cause never but in these extremities 
visible. These weie gfivemors; two of 
whom, by choice, or chaiter, were alwa>^ 
accustomed to officiate at these Ultima Sup- 
plicia;^ not to mitigate (so at least we 
understood it), but to enforce the uttermost 
stripe. Old Bamber Gascoigne, and Peter 
Auberi, I remember, were collea^es on one 
occasion, when the beadle turning rather 
pale, a glass of brandy was ordered to pre- 
pare him for the mysteries.^ The scourg- 


^An officer who looked after the echoo] buUdlngs. 
>**One or two Inetanm of limacj, or attempted 
HDldde, accordingly, at length convinced the 
govemom of the Impolicy of thla part of the 
aentence. and the midnight torture of the 
gpliltB was dlapeneed with. Tble f^qF of 
dungeona for children waa a sprout of How 
ard^ brain, for which (saving the reverence 
due to Holy Paul) methlnks 1 could willingly 
spit upon his statue ** — T^imh 
•an of faith (The ceremony of executing a judg 
ment of the Danish Tnqnlsltton The con- 
<*«fnned hen^ca were strangled or burned ) 

•lij^blue igraej^MCollini^ The Morram, 68; 

■ In the Inierno, 28 and jlO. 

• extreme tormenta * ceremonies 


ing was, after the old Roman fashion, long 
and stately. The hetor^ accompanied the 
eriminal quite round the hall. We were 
generally too faint with attending to the 
6 previous disgustmg eircumstances, to make 
accurate report with our eyes of tbe degree 
of corporal punislimeiit i^icted. Report, 
of course, gave out the back knotty and 
livid. After scourging, he was made over, 
10 Hi his San Benito,* to his friends, if he had 
any (but commonly such poor runagates 
were fneiulless), or to his parii^ officer, 
who, to enhance the effect of the scene, had 
his station allotted to him on the outside of 
15 the hall gate. 

These solemn pageantries were not played 
off BO often as to spoil the geneial mirth of 
the community. We had plenty of exercise 
and recreation after school hours, and, for 
so myself, 1 must confess, that I was never 
happier, than them. The Upper and 
Lower Grammar Schools were held in the 
same room; and an imaginary line only 
divided their bonnds. Their character was 
25 as different as that of the inhabitants of 
the two sides of the PvMenees The Rev 
James Boyer was the T'^ppei Master; but 
the Rev. Matthew Field presided over that 
portion of the apaitment of which I had 
20 the good foitune to be a niembei We lived 
a life as careless as birds. We talked and 
did just what we pleased, and nobody mo- 
lest^ us. We earned an accidence, or a 
grammar, for form; but tor any tiouble 
86 it gave us, we might take two years in get- 
tiiur through the verbs deponent, and an- 
other two m forgetting all that we bad 
learned about them. There was now and 
then the formality of sajmng a lesson, but 
40 if you had not learned it, a bnish across 
the shoulders (just enougdi to disturb a fly) 
was the sole remonstrance. Field never used 
the rod; and in truth he wielded the cane 
with no great good will— holding it *Mike 
45 <i dancer.”^ It looked in his hands rather 
like an emblem than an instmment of 
authority; and an emblem, too, he was 
Beamed of He was a good easy man, that 
did not care to mffle his own peace, nor 
60 perhaps set any jenreat consideration upon 
the value of juvenile time. He came among 
us, now and then, but often staid away 
whole dajrs from us; and when he came, it 
made no difference to us— he had his pri- 
56 vate room to retire to, the short time he 

Roouin officer whose doty was to pnalsh 
crimlnale. 

‘The^dran^om by persoM ooademned by the 
* Antony and Cleopatra, HI. 11. 86. 
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Btaidi to be out of the sound of our noise 
Our mirth and uproar went on. We had 
classics of our own, without being beholden 
1o ‘‘insolent Greece or haughty Rome,'^ 
that passed current among us— Peter TFiL 
htns—The Adventures of the Hon Capt 
Bohert Boyle— The Fortunate Blue Coat 
Boy—und the like. Or we cultivated a 
turn for mechanic or scientific operations, 
making little snn-dials of paper; or weav- 
ing those ingenious parentheses, called cat- 
cradles, or making diy peas to dance upon 
the end of a tin pipe, or studying the art 
militaiy over that laudable game “French 
and English,”* and a hundred other such 
devices to pass away the time— mixing the 
useful with the agreeable— as would have 
made the souls of Rousseau and John Locke 
chuckle to have seen us * 

Matthew Field belonged to that class of 
modest divines who affect to mix in equal 
proportion the fjentleman, the scholar, and 
the Christian; but, T know not how, the first 
ingredient is generally found to be the pre- 
dqminating dose in the composition He 
was engaged in gay parties, or with his 
courtly bow at some episcopal lev^, when 
he should have been attending^ upon us 
He had for many years the classical charge 
of a hundred children, durmg the four or 
five first years of their education; and his 
very hipest form seldom proceeded further 
than two or three of the introductory fables 
of Phaedrus How things were suffered to 
go on thus, I cannot j^iess Boyer, who 
was the proper person to have remedied 
these abuses, always affected, perhaps felt, 
a delicacy in interfering in a province not 
strictly his own I have not been without 
my suspicions that he was not altogether 
displeased at the contrast we presented to 
his end of the school We were a sort of 
Helots to his young Spartans * He would 
sometimes, with ironic deference, send to 
borrow a of the Under Master, and then, 
with sardonic grin, observe to one of his 
upper boys, “how neat and fresh the twigs 
looked.” his pale students were bat- 

tering their brams over Xenophon and 


> Jonfwm. To the Memory of n Beloved Maetei 
William Bhakespeare, and what He Hath heft 

nine In which the players,— one French and 
one English, — with eyes closed, draw a pencil 
across a piece of paper covered with dots 
The player wins whose pencil strikes the most 
dots 

■ Ronssean and Locke advocated a avstem of edn- 
cation which combined the practical with the 
theoretical ^ « 

«A reference to the practice of the Spartans of 
exhibiting to their sons, as a warning, a 
drunken Helot, or slave. 


Plato, with a silence as deep as that en- 
jomed by the Samite,^ we were enjoying 
ourselves at our ease in our little Goshen * 
We saw a little into the secrets of his dis- 
S cipline, and the prospect did but the more 
reconcile us to our lot His thunders rolled 


innocuous for us ; his storms came near, but 
never touched us , contrary to Gideon ’s mir- 
acle, while all around were drenched, our 
10 fieece was dry.* His boys tuimed out the 
better scholars; we, 1 suspect, have the ad- 
vantage m temper. His pupils cannot speak 
of him without something of terror allay- 
ing their gratitude, the remembrance of 


15 Field comes back with all the soothing 
images of indolence, and summer slumbers, 
and work like play, and innocent idleness, 
and Elysian exemptions, and life itself a 
“playing holiday 

20 ^ Though sufficiently removed from the 
jurisdiction of Boyer, we were near enough 
fas I have said) to understand a little of 
his system. We occasionally heard sounds 
of the Ululantes,^ and caught glances of 
25 Tartarus. B. was a rabid pedant His 
English style was crampt to barbansm 
His Easter anthems (for his duty obliged 
him to those penodical flights) were grating 
as scrannel^ pipes ^ He would laugh, ay, and 
so heartily, hut then it must be at Flaccus’s 

quibble about Rcr" or at the tnstis 

bcventas in vultu,^ or %nsp\cere in patinas, 
of Terence— thin jests, which at their first 
broaching could hardly have had vts^^ 
35 ipythagornu (6th cent R C), the Creek phll 
OBopher of Samos, is ho enjoined silence upon 
his pimils until they had ustenetl to his lec 
tures for Sve years They is ere also bound to 
keep everything secret from the outer world 
^ See Oenetis, 47 h ; Eaodua, f 


40 


45 


, 8 22 

** Lamb cites Cowley as the aource of this phrase 
See Cowle> s The Complaint, 69 74 , also, 
Judpis, 6 *17 
*1 Henry IT, 1, 2 , 227 
^ howling suneierh ( i7fietd, 6, 657) 

” thin .dry (See hvetdae, 124 ) 

T**In thin and everything B was the antipodes 
of his coadjutor. While the former was dig- 
ging his brains for crude anthems, worth a 
pignut, F would he recreating his gentle 
manly fancy In the more flower walks of the 
Muses A little dramatic effusion of his 
under the name of VertiifiiniM and Pomona is 
not yet forgotten by the chroniclers of that 
sort of literature It was accepted by Oai 
rick, bnt the town did not frive it their nan* 
tion B. used to say of It, in a way of half 
compliment, half irony, that it was too class 
icat for reprcMentation ** — Lamb 
'Flaccns. — i, c, Horace, In his Batiree, I, 7, 36. 
uses the word Rea with the double meaning 
of Mug. a monarch, and King, a surname 
* gloomy st*»r*'n»‘**s on f'e countenance (A comii 
character In Terence’s Afidria, V. 2, 16, uses 
this phrase to describe a bearer of lies ) 
to look into the stewnins (A servant in 
Terence’s The Adelphi, ITT. 8, 74, parodies the 
words of an old man to his son — *'to look into 
the lives of men ss Into a mirror” — bv saving 
that be directs his fellows to look Into their 
stewpans as into a mirror 
** force 
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enough to move Roman muscle.— He had 
two wigs, both pedantic, but of differing 
omen. The one serene, smiling, fresh pow- 
dered, betokenmg a mild day. The other, 
an old discolored, unkempt, angry cazon,^ 
denoting frequent and bloody execution. 
Woe to the school, when he made his morn- 
ing appearance in his passy, or pasnonate 
w%g. No comet expounded surer.^— J. B. 
bad a heavy hand. I have known him dou- 
ble his knotty fist at a poor trembling child 
(the maternal milk hardly dry upon its 
lips) with a Sirrah, do you presume to 
set your wits at mef”— Nothing was more 
common than to see him make a headlong 
entry mto the schoolroom, from his mner 
recess, or library, and, with turbulent eye, 
singling out a lad, roar out, Od’s my life,^ 
Sirrah” (his favorite adjuration), have 
a great mmd to whip you,”— then, with as 
sudden a retracting impulse, fiing back into 
his lair— and, after a cooling lapse of some 
minutes (during which all but the culprit 
had totally forgotten the context)^ dnve 
headlong out again, piecing out his imper- 
fect sense, as if it had b^ some DeA^iPs 
latany, with the expletory yell— ” and 1 
WILL, #00.”— In his gentler moods, when 
the rahtdus furor^ assuaged, he had re- 
sort to an ingenious method, peculiar, for 
what I have heard, to himself, of whipping 
the boy, and reading the Debates, at the 
same time; a paiagiaph, and a ladi be- 
tween; which in those times, when parlia- 
mentary oratory was most at a height and 
flourishing in these realms, was not calcu- 
lated to impress the patient with a venera- 
tion for the diffuser graces of rhetoric. 

Once, and but once, the uplifted rod wab 
known to fall ineffectual from his hand— 

when dioll squinting W * having been 

caught puttmg the inside of the master’s 
deidc to a use for which the architect had 
clearly not designed it, to justify himself, 
witib great simplicity averred, that he dtd 
not 1^010 that the thing had been fore- 
warned. Tills exquisite irrecognition of any 
law antecedent to the oral or declarators^ 
struck so irresistibly upon the fancy of all 
who heard it (the pedagogue himself not 
excepted) that remission was unavoidable 

L. has given credit to B.’s great merits 
as an instructor Coleridge, in his lAterary 
lAfef has pronounced a more intelligible 


1 An old Mnd of wig 

Tometf were regareed as omens of Impending 
disaster 

*as God Is my life 

*T^iig fnry (Catnllna, Oe/rmUsm, 68, 88) 
■W^-^as not been IdentUled. 

* Biographia lAtereria, 1. 
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and ampleencomium on them. The author of 
The Country Spectator^ doubts not to com- 
pare him with the ablest teachers of an- 
tiquity. Perhaps we cannot dismiss bun 
better than wi^ the pious ejaculation of 
C — when he heal'd that his old master was 
on his death-bed— ” Poor J. B.!— may all 
his faults be forgiven, and may he be 
wafted to bliss by little cherub boys, all 
and wings, with no bottoms to reproach 
his sublunary infirmities ” 

Un^er him were ninny good and sound 
schulaih bred. — Fiist Grecian® of my tune 
was Lancelot Pepys Stevens, kindest of 
boys and men, since Co-grainmar-mastcr 
(and inseparable companion) with Dr 

T e.* What an edifying spectacle did 

this brace of friends present to those who 
remembered the anli-socialitics of their 
predecessors!— You never met the one by 
chance in the street without a wonder, wliicli 
was quickly dissipated by the almost im- 
mediate sub-appearance of the other. Gen- 
erally arm in arm, these kindly coadjutors 
lightened for each other tho toilsome duties 
of their profession, and when, in advanced 
age, one found it convenient to retire, the 
other was not long in discovenng that it 
suited him to lay down the fasc*(*K^ also. 
Oh, it is pleasant,^ as it is rare, to find the 
same arm linked in yours at forty, which 
at thirteen helped it to turn over the Cicero 
De AmiciUa? or some tale of Antique 
Friendship, which the young heart even 
then was burning to anticipate!— Co-Gre- 
cian with S. was Th — ,® who has since exe- 
cuted with ability various diplomatic func- 
tions at the Northern courts. Th — was a 
tall, dark, saturnine youth, sparing of 
spe^h, with raven locks Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middleton followed him (now Bishop 
of Calcutta) a scholar and a gentleman in 
his teens. He has the reputation of an ex- 
cellent critic; and is author (besides The 
Country Spectator) of A Treatise on the 
Greek Article, against Sharpe.—M. is said 
to bear his mitre^ m India, where the regnt 
novitas^ (I dare sav) snfflcientlv justifies 
the bearing. A humility quite as primitive 
as that of Jewel or Hooker might not be 


Tbomas Etadiaw Mldaieton 

* \ name given to the Htndents of the flrat clasH 

in ChrlSt'a Hoepltal. 

’Dr Arthur WUliam Trollope, who aucceedeil 
Bover as headmaster of the school. 

4 Bnndles of rods carried bv llctors before the 
Boman magistrates as a symbol of authority : 
used here for Mrch rod, 

” Cicero's Fssae Oomoeming FrtmisMp 
« Rlr Bdward Thornton (17e6-1858) 

^Tbe omdal hesd-dress of a bishop 

• newn es s of rule, —4. c., British rnie (fiee the 

Wwe/d. 1, 662 ) 
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enetly fitted to impress the minds of those 
Anglo-Asiatie diocesans with a reverence 
for home mstitntions, and the church which 
those fathers watered.^ The manners of M. 
at school, thoufiih firm, were mild, and un- 
asBumingr.— Next to M. (if not senior to 
him) was Bichards, author of The Aborig- 
inal Britons, the mc^ spirited of the Oxford 
Prize Poems; a pale, studious Grecian.— 

Then followed poor S ,* ill-fated 

M— !‘ of these the Muse is silent. 

Pindin^ some of Edward’s race 

Unhappy pass their annals by.^ 

Come back into memory, like as thou wert i 
in the day-spnns: of thy fancies, with hope 
like a fiery column before thee“— the dark 
pillar not yet turned— Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge— T/OKi<'ian, Metaphysician^ Bard*— 
How have I seen the casual passer through 
the Cloisters stand still, mtranoed with ad- 
miration (while he weiglied the dispropor- 
tion between the speech and the garb of the 
young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold, in 
thy deep and sweet intonations, the mys- 
teries of Jainblichiis or Plotinus (for even 
in those years thou waxedst not pale at 
such philosophic draughts), or reciting 
Homer in his Gief*k, or Pindar-— —while the 
walls of the old Giev Fnnrs re-echoed to 
the accents of the inspired chafitif-hofff— 
Many weie the 'Svit-conibats”® (to dallv 
awhile with the woids of old Fuller), be- 
tween him and C V TjcG which two 

I behold like a Spanish great galleon, and 
an English man of war. Master Coleridge, 
like the fonner, was built far higher in 
learning, solid, but slow in Ins perform- 
ances. C. V. L , with the English man of 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds, by tbe quick- 
ness of his wit and invention.” 

Nor shalt thou, their compeer, be quickly 
forgotten, Allen, with the cordial smile, 
and still more cordial laugh, with which thou 
wert wont to make the old Cloisters shake. 


theirs j or the anticipation of some more 
material, and, peradventure, practical one, 
of thme own. Extinct are those smiles, 
with that beautiful countenance, with which 
^ (for thou wert the Ntreus formosus^ of the 
school), in the days of thy maturer wag- 
gery, thou didst disarm the wrath of infuri- 
ated town-damsel, who, incensed by pro- 
voking pinch, tuniing tigress-like round, 

I suddenly converted bv thy angel-look, ex- 
changed the half-formed terrible 
for a gentler greeting— thy hand- 
some face!^^ 

Next follow two, who ought to be now 
S alive, and the friends of Elia— the junior 

Le (} ^ and F ,* who impels, the 

former by a roxing temper, the latter by 
too quick a sense of neglect— ill capable of 
enduring the slights poor sizars* are some- 
D times subject to in our seats of learning- 
exchanged their Alma Mater for the camp; 
pensliiiig, one by climate, and one on the 

plains of Salamanca:— Le G , sanguine, 

volatile, sweet-natured; F , dogged, 

faithful, anticipative of insult, warm- 
hearted, with something of the old Roman 
height about him. 

Fine, fiank-hearted Fi the prev- 

ent muster of Hertfmd, uith Marmaduke 

0 T ,• mildest of missionaries— and both 

my good friends still— close the catalogue 
of Grecians in my time 

THE TWO RACES OP MEN 
5 1820 

The human species, according to the best 
theory 1 can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races, the men who borrow, and the 
men who lend To these two original diver- 
0 Bities may be reduceil all those impertinent 
classifications of Gothic and Celtic tribes, 
white men, black men, led men All the 
dwellers upon earth, ^Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites,”^ flock hither, and do 
B naturally fall in with one or other of these 
primary distinctions The infinite superior- 
ity of the former, which I choose to desig- 


in thy cognition of some poignant jest of 
' Ree 1 roWsffcfflSn. 1 'S-R 

- \ Htuilont DHiuod Hcott. who died In an Inmnc M) 
boMpltHl 

' V Btudont nnmpd Mnnndp, who was diamiBgrd 
from school. 

* Prior Varmen Pccutare for the Tear 1700, at 
a, 4 R The reference la to the atndenta of 
rhiiat'a Hospital, which was founded by Ed- 
ward VI In mil 

■ Bee Eteodvs, 11 21 : ^ 15-21 

•Adapted from a passage In Filler’s The 

of tie Wnrthiea in England (16621, In which 
Is described a wit combat between Bhakspere 

■ Chariw^Valentlne’ Tie Orice j(1771-lS5R> . one of 

the Grecians at Christ's Hospital 


nate as the great race, is discernible in their 
figure, port, and u certain instinctive sov- 
ereignty. The latter are born degraded 

^handsome Nlrens (Nlrens was the handsomest 
man among the Greeks before Troy, See the 
TUod. 2. 673 ) 

3 Bamnei Le Grice, u ho became a soldier and died 
In the West Indies 

* Toseph Favell. who left rambrldim because he 

was ashamed of bis father, a house-painter 
He Is the “poor W* of lAmb's Poor EelationH 
(p. 955b, 45). 

* students exempted from college fees 
■ Frederick William Franklin 
•Marmaduke Thompson ^ 4rfa, 2 9, 
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shall serve his brethren.”^ There is 
something m the air of one of this casti lean 
and suspicions;* contrasting with the open, 
trusting, generous manners of the other. 

Observe who have been the greatest bor- 
rowers of all ages-— Alcibiades— Falstaff— 
Sir Richard St^le— our late incomparable 
Brinslqy— What a family likeness in all 
four I 

What a careless, even deportment hath 
your borrower! what rosy gills! what a 
l^utiful reliance on Providence doth he 
manifest,— takmg no more thought than 
lilies!* What contempt for money,— ac- 
countmg it (yours and mme especially) no 
better than dross. What a liberal confound- 
ing of those pedantic distmctions of meum 
and tuun\l^ or rather, what a noble simpli- 
fication of language (beyond Tooke), re- 
solving thene supposed opposites into one 
clear, mtelligible pronoun adjective!— 
What near approaches doth he make to the 
primitive community,^— to the extent of one 
half of the principle at least ! 

He IS the true taxer who ^^calleth all the 
world up to be taxed ’ ’ and the distance is 
as vast between him and one of ua, as sub- 
sisted betwixt the Augn&tau Majesty* and 
the poorest obolary® Jew that paid it inb- 
ute-pittance at Jerusalem!- His exactions, 
too, have such a cheerful, voluntary air’ 
So far removed from your sour parochial 
or state-gatherers,- those ink-horn varlets, 
who cany their want of welcome in their 
faces ! He coraeth to you with a smile, and 
troubleth you with no receipt, confining 
himself to no set season. Every day is his 
Candlemas, or his Feast of Holy Michael * 
He applieth the lene tormentum^^ of a pleas- 
ant look to your purse, — which to that gentle 
warmth expands her silken leaves, as nat- 
urally as the cloak of the traveler, for which 
sun and wind contended’*^ He is the true 
Propontic which never ebbeth!** The sea 
wbi& taketh handsomely at each man’s 
hand. In vain the victim, whom he delight- 
eth to honor,** struggles with destmy; he is 
in the net Lend therefore cheerfully, O 
* Cfene§i§, 0 *26 

> See Juiiua OmBor. 1,2, 194-9n 
® Spp Mattheu', 0 2R-29._ . ^ 

*mlne and thine (See Fielding's The Uieiory o/ 
the Life of the Late Mr Joi ^^- 




onathan Wild the 

■See Acfs.'e 44^ 

• Lute, 2 1 .,^ 

TThe Imperial Government. 

■ Imj^veiished ; poaseBsing only smaU coins like 

•These were days on whlch^ rente feU dn^^^ 

» gentle stlmnlns (Horace. Odes^ III, 21, 18) 
in one of the fables of JEsop. 
u See Othello, HI, 8, 458. 

» See Eether, 8 .8. 


man ordamed to lend— that thou lose not 
in the end, with thy worldly penny, the re- 
version promised.* Combine not preposter- 
ously m thme own person the penalties of 
6 Lazarus and of Dives !^— but, when thou 
seest the proper authority coming, meet it 
smilmgly, as it were half-way. Come, a 
handsome sacrifice ! See how hght he makes 
of it I Strain not courtesies with a noble 
10 enemy. 

Reflections like the foregoing were forced 
upon my mind by the death of my old friend, 
Ralph Bigod, Esq., who departed this life 
on Wednesday evening, dying, as be had 
15 lived, without much trouble He boasted 
himself a descendant from mighty ances- 
tors of that name, who heretofore held ducal 
dignities in this realm. In Ins actions and 
sentiments he belied not the stock to which 
80 he pretended Early in life he found him- 
self mvested with ample revenues, which, 
with that noble disinterestedness which I 
have noticed as inherent in men of the great 
race, he took almost immediate measures 
25 entirely to dissipate and bring to nothing: 
for there is something revolting in the idea 
of a king holding a private purse; and the 
thoughts of Bigod were all regal Thus 
furnished, by the very act of disfumish- 
20 ment, getting nd of the cumbersome lug- 
gage of riches, more apt (as one smgs) 

To sladien virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may ment 
piai8e;s 
85 

he set forth, like some Alexander, upon his 
great enterprise, ^^borrowmg and to bor- 
row”!* 

In his perie^is,* or triumphant progress 
40 throughout this island, it has been calcu- 
lated that he laid a tythe* pari of the inhab- 
itants under contribution I reject this esti- 
mate as greatly exaggerated :— but having 
had the honor of accompanying my fnend, 
46 divers times, in his perambulations about 
this vast city, 1 own I was greatly struck 
at first with the prodigious number of faces 
we met who claimed a sort of respectful 
acquaintance with us. He was one day so 
60 obligmg as to explain the phenomenon. It 
seems, these were his tnbutanes; feeders 
of his exchequer; gentlemen, his good 
friends (as he was pleased to express him- 
self), to whom he had occasionally been 
66 bdiolden for a loan. Their multitudes did 


« See Proverhe, 19 *17. 

■ See Luke, la 19-81 
•Paradise Acpoined, 2, 455. 

• Bee BevMaium, 6 i 

• tour • tenth 
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no wa^ disconcert him. He rather took a 
pride m numbering them; and, with Gomus, 
seemed pleased to be ^^stoeked with so fan 
a 

With such sources, it was a wonder how 
he contrived to keep his treasury always 
empty He did it by force of an aphorism, 
which he had oftra in his mouth, that 

money kept longer than three days 
stinks. ” So he made use of it while it was 
fresh A good part he drank away (for he 
was an excellent toss-pot), some he gave 
away, the rest he threw away, literally toss- 
ing and hurling it \’iolently from him— as 
boys do burrs, or as if it had been mfectious, 
—into ponds, or ditches, or deep holes,— 
inscrutable cavities of the earth;— or he 
would bury it (where he would never seek 
it again) bv a river’s side under some bank, 
which (he would facetiously obsen’e) paid 
no intei^— but out away from him it must 
go peremptorily, as Hagar’s offspring into 
the wildeiTiess,** while it was su^eet He 
never missed it The streams were peren- 
nial which fed his fisc® When new sup- 
plies became necessary, the first person that 
had the felicity to fall in with him, fncnd 
or stranger, was sure to contribute to the 
deficiency. For Rigod had an undeniable* 
way with him. He had a cheerful, open 
exterior,'a quick jovial eye, a bald foi^ead, 
just touched with gray {eana fides*) He 
anticipated no excuse, and found none 
And, waiving for a while niy theory as to 
the great race, 1 would put it to the most 
untheonzmg reader, who may at times have 
disposable coin in his pocket, whether it 
not more repugnant to the kindliness of his 
nature to refuse such a one as I am describ- 
ing, than to say no to a poor petitionary 
rogue (your bastard borrower) who, by his 
mumping visnomy,® tells you, that he ex- 
pects nothing better, and, "therefore, whose 
preconceived notions and expectations you 
do in reality so much less shock in the 
refusal. 

When I think of this man ; his fiery glow 
of heart; his swell of feeling; how mag- 
nificent, how ideal he was; how great at the 
midnight hour; gnd when I compare with 
him the companions with whom T have 
associated since, T grudge the saving of a 
few idle ducats, and think that I am 
fallen into the society of lenders, and little 
men. 


* iBbmael Bee €teneM», IS 

^hoai^adelify ( Wiiefd, 1, 292) 
■oinmnllnR physiognomy 


To one like J^lia, whose treasures are 
rather cased m leatW covers than closed 
m iron coffers, there is a class of alienators 
more formidable than that which I have 
s touched upon; I mean your borrowers of 
booles'^-ihose mutilators of colleetions, 
spoilers of the symmetiy of shelves, and 
ereatois of odd volumes. There is Comber- 
batch, matchless in his depredations! 

That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing 
you, like a great eye-tooth knocked out 
(you are now with me in my little back 
study m Bloomsbury, reader!), with the 
huge Switzer-liko^ tomes on each side (like 
IS the Guildhall giants,® in their reformed pos- 
ture, guardant of nothing), once held the 
tallest of my fohos. Opera Bonaventura,^ 
choice and massy divinity, to which its two 
supporters (school divinity also, but of a 
20 lesser calibre, — Bellarmine, and Holy 
Thomas), showed but as dwarfs,— itself an 
Ascapart \—thai Comberbatch abstracted 
upon the faith of a theory he holds, which 
is more easy, I confess, for me to suffei 
25 by than to Wfute, naraelv, that “the title 
to property in a book (mv Bonaventure, 
for instance) is in exact ratio to the claim- 
ant ’s powers of understanding and appre- 
ciating the same ” Should he go on actm&r 
30 upon this theory, which of oni shelves is 
safef 

The slight vaeuum in the left-hand case- 
two shelves from the ceiling— scarcely dis- 
tinguishable but by the quick eye of a loser 
So —was whilom the commodious resting-place 
of Browne on Urn Burial, C will hardlv 
allege that he knows more about that tiea- 
tise than 1 do, who introduced it to him. 
and was indeed the first (of the modems) 
40 to discover its beauties— but so have 1 
known a foolish lo^er to praise his mistress 
in the presence of a rival more qualified to 
carry her off than himself— Just below, 
Dodsley’s dramas want their fourth vol- 
40 ume, where VHtoria Corombona is! The 
remainder nine are as distasteful as 
Priam’s refuse sons, when the Fates bor- 
rowed Heitor* Hem stood The Anatom it 
of Melancholy, in sober state.— Tliere loi- 
80 tered The Complete Angler, quiet as in life, 
some stream side — Tn yonder nook. 


^That Is, enormous, like the giant Bwim guards 
formerly In the French aer^ce 
■Two ooloBHal wooden flgnrefi of Gog and Magog 
In the council hall of Ijondon 
■WorkH of Bonaventura (1221-74), an Italian 
theolc^an 

■ In the Troian War, Hector, the favorite son of 
Priam, waa alaln bv Achillea With nine of 
hia afty aona still living. Priam 
Achillea for the bodv of Hector. 

/IM. 24. 486 ff 
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John Buncle, a widower-volumei with ^'eyes 
closed/’^ mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my fnend, that if 
he sometimes, like the sea, sweeps away a 
treasure, at another time, sea-like, he throws 
up as nch an equivalent to match it. 1 
have a small under-colleclion of this nature 
(my friend’s gatherings in his various 
calls), picked up, be has forgotten at what 
odd places, and deposited with as hitle 
memory at mine. 1 take m these orphans, 
the twice-deserted These proselytes of the 
gate are welcome as the true Hebrews.^ 
There they stand m conjunction; natives, 
and naturalized. The latter seem as little 
disposed to inquire out their true lineage as 
I am.— 1 charge no warehouse-room for 
these deodands,'* nor shall ever put myself 
to the ungentlemanly trouble of advertising 
a sale of them to pay expenses 

To lose a volume to C canies some sense* 
and meanmg in it. You aie sure that he 
will make one hearty meal on your Mands, 
if he can give no aceouni of the plattei aftei 
it. But what moved thee, wayward, spiteful 
K n* to be so impoitunate to carry off with 
thee, in spite of tears and adjurations to 
thee to foibeai, the Letteis of that princely 
woman, the thrice noble Margaret New- 
cast leY— knowing at the time, and knowing 
that I knew also, thou most assuredly 
wouldst never turn o>er one leaf of the 
illustnouR folio:— what but the mere spirit 
of contradiction, and childish love of getting 
the better of thy fnendt— Then, worst out 
of all!*^ to transport it with thee to the 
Galilean land— 

Unworthy land to harbor such a sweetness, 

A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thnuglitH, kind thoughts, high thoughts, 
her sex 's wonder ! 

hadst thou not thy play-books, and 

books of jests and fancies, about thee, to 
keep thee merry, even as thoii keepest all 
companies with thy quips and mirthful 
talesf— Child of the Green-room,* it was 
unkindly done of thee. Thy wife, too, that 
part-Freneh, better-part Englishwoman!— 
that she could fix upon no other treatise to 


' \ reference to the statement of John Buncle, 
the hero of the book, that when one of his 
wives died he remained four days with bis 
eves shnt 

3 That Is, the hooka which Tjimb had purchased 
Proselytes were eonverta to Judaism, who were 
not governed hv snrh strict religions laws aa 
were the tme Hebrews flee LefHticuH, 10 

'' things given or forfeited 

* Tames Kenney ( 1780-1 R40). a dramatist. 

8ee /ttHsa Cwsar, III, 2, 187. 

"The stage; literally, the dressing-room behind 
the scenes 


bear away, in kindly tukeii of rememberiug 
U8, than the worka of Folke Greville, Lord 
Brooke — of which no Frenchman, nor 
woman of France, Italy, or England, was 
s ever by nature constituted to compr^end 
a tittle! Was there not Zmmerman on 
Sohtudef 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed with 
a moderate collection, be shy of showing it ; 
10 or if thy heart ovei^oweth to lend them, 
lend thy books; but let it be to such a one 
as S. T. C*.‘— he will rctiim them (generally 
anticipating the time appomted) with 
usury; enriched with annotations, tripling 
I** their value. I have had expenenee. Many 
are these precious MSS. of his— (in matter 
oftentimes, and almost in quantity not un- 
frequenily vying with the onginals)— in 
no veiyclerkly hand— legible m my Daniel; 
80 in old Burton ; in Sir Thomas Browne; and 
those abstniser cogitations of the Greville, 
now, alas! wandering in Pagan lands.— I 
counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy 
libraiy, agamst S. T. C. 

25 

MRS BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST 
1821 

clear fire, a clean hearth,* and the 
rigor of the game. ’ ’ This was the celebrated 
w wish of old Sarah Battle (now with God) 
who, next to her devotions, loved a good 
game at whist She was none of your luke- 
warm gamesteis, >f»iir half-and-half play- 
ers, who have no objection to take a hand, 
% if you want one to make up a nibiier, who 
affirm that they have no pleasure in win- 
ning; that thev like to win one game, and 
lose another; that they can while away an 
hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are 
40 indifferent whether they play or no; and 
will desire an adversary, who has slipt a 
wrong card, to take it up and play an- 
other* These insufferable tnflers aie tlie 
curse of a table. One of these flies will spoil 
a whole pot Of such it may be said, that 
they do not play at cards, but only play at 
playing at them, 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She 
detested them, as I do, from her heart and 
BO soul; and would not, save upon a stiildng 
emergency, willingly seat herself at the 
same tabfe with them. She loved a thor- 
ougb-paeed partner, a determined enemy. 


' Samuel Taylor Ooleridga. 

■**ThiR was before the Introduction of nucR. 
reader Ton muRt remember the Intoleranle 
craRh of the unRwept cindem betwixt yonr 
foot and the marble^*— Tjamb. 

• '*Ar If a RportRman Rbonld tell yon he liked to 
kill a fox one dav and lone him the next,**— 
Lamb. 
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She took, and j^ve, no oonoessiona. She 
hated favors. She never made a revoke,^ 
nOT ever passed it over in her adversary 
without exacting the utmost forfeiture. She 
fought a good fight :* cut and thrust. She 
held not her good sword (her cards) ^^like 
a dancer.^’* She sat bolt upright, and 
neither showed you her cards, nor desired 
to see yours. All people have their blind 
side— their superstitions; and I have heard 
her declare, under the rose,^ that Hearts 
was her favorite suit 
I never in my life— and 1 knew Sarah 
Battle many of the best years of it— saw 
her take out her snuff-box when it was her 
turn to play ; or snuff a candle in the middle 
of a game; or ring for a servant, till it was 
fairly over. She never mtroduced, or con- 
nived at, miscellaneous conversation during 
its process. As she emphatically observed, 
cards were cards: and if I ever saw un- 
mingled distaste in her fine last-century 
countenance, it was at the airs of a young 
gentleman of a literary turn, who had 
been with difficulty pNersnaded to take a 
hand; and who, in his excess of candor, 
declared that he thought there was no harm 
in unbending the mind now and tlien, after 
serious studies, in recreations of that kind ' 
She could not bear to have her noble occu- 
pation, to which she wound up her faculties, 
considered in that light. It was her busi- 
ness, her duty, the thing she came into the 
world to do,— and she did it She unbent 
her mind afterwards— over a book. 

Pope was her favorite author: his Bape 
of fhe Lock her favorite work. She once 
£d me the favor to play over with me 
(with the cards) his celebrated ^me of 
ombre in that poem ; and to explain to me 
how far it agr^ with, and in what points 
it would be found to differ from, tradrille 
Her illustrations were apposite and poig- 
nant ; and I had the pleasure of sending the 
substance of them to Mr Bowles, but I 
suppose they came too late to be inserted 
among his ingenious notes upon that author 
Quadrille,* she has often told me, was her 
first love; but whist had engag^ her 
matnrer esteem. The former, she said, was 
diowy and specious, and likely to allure 
young persons. The uncertainty and quick 
Aifting of partners— a thing whidi the 
constani^ of whist abhors;— the daasling 
supremacy and regal investiture of Spa- 


' never failed to follow eutt when able 
» Bee S Timothjf, 4 7 
* Antony and Cleopatto, HI. 11. SO 
*ln ronBdenee 

■ombre placed by four porwma 


dille^— absurd^ aa she justly observed, m the 
pure aristoeriicy of whist, where his crown 
and garter gave him no proper power aboi’e 
his brother-nobihty of the Aces,— the giddy 
s vanity, so takmg to the inexperienc^, of 
playmg alone*— above all, the overpower- 
ing attractions of a Sana Prendre Vole,*— 
to the triumph of which there is certainly 
nothmg parallel or approaching, in the 
contingencies of whist ;— all these, she would 
say, make quadrille a game of captivation 
to the young and enthusiastic. But whist 
was the aoUder game: tliat was her word. 
It was a long meal; not, like quadrille, a 
15 feast of snatAra. One or ^o mbbm 
might co-extend in duration with an even- 
ing. They gave time to form rooted friend- 
dups, to culthate steady enmities. She 
despised the chance-started, capricious, and 
50 ever fluctuating alliances of the other. The 
skirmiAes of quadrille, she would say, re- 
minded her of the petty ephemeral embroil- 
ments of the little Italian states, depicted 
by MaAiavel;* perpetually changing pos- 
55 turcs and conn^ons; bitter foes today, 
sugared darling tomorrow ; kissing and 
seratehing in a breaA;— but the wars of 
whist were comparable to the long, steady, 
deep-rooted, rational antipathies of the 
10 great French and EngHA nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she Aiefly 
admii^ in her favorite game. There was 
nothing silly in it, like the nob^ in cribbage 
—nothing superfluous. No /licsAes— that 
35 most irrational of all pleas that a reasonable 
being can set up '—that any one Aould 
claim four by virtue of holding cards of 
the same inark and color, without reference 
to the playing of the game, or the individual 
40 worth or pretensions of the cards Aem- 
selves! She held this to be a solecism; 
pitiful an ambition at cards as albteration 
18 in authorAip. She despised superficial- 
ity, and looked deeper than the colors of 
45 things,— Suits were soldiers, she would say, 
and must have a uniformity of array to 
distiiif^iA them : bnt what should we say to 
a fooliA squire, who Aould claim a merit 
from dressing up his tenantry in red jack- 
60 ets, that never were to be marAalled— 
never to take Ae field Y— She evra wiAed 
that whist were more simple than it is; and, 
in my mind, would have stript it of some 
appendages, which, in Ae state of human 
65 frailty, may be venially, and even oom- 

1 The aoe of spades 

-winning all the trteks slngle-handc«1 

' In his FlorenNse Htoforg. 

*The knave of the same suit as the rani tuined 
up, counting one for the holder 
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mendably allowed of. She saw no reason ter Plumeri whom 1 have elsewhere oele- 
for the deeidmg of the trump the turn brated^) brought with him from Florence: 
of the card. Why not one suit always —this, and a tnfle of five hundred pounds, 
trumpsf— Why two colors, when the mark came to me at her death, 
of the suits would have sufficiently dis- & The former bequest (which 1 do not least 
tmguished them without itf— value) 1 have kept with religious care; 

^‘But the eye, my dear Madam, is agree- though she herself, to confess a truth, was 
ably refreshed with the variety. Man is not never greatly taken with cnbbage. It was 
a creature of pure reason—he must have an essentially vulgar game, I have heaid 
his senses delightfully appealed to. We lO her say,— disputmg with her miele, who was 
see it in Roman Catholic countries, where very partial to it. She could never heartily 
the music and the paintmgs draw in many bring her mouth to pronounce or 

to worship, whom your quaker spirit of a She called it an ungrani- 

unsensuahzing would have kept out.— matical game. The peggmg* teased her. I 
You, yourself, have a pretty collection of ^ once knew her to forfeit a rubber (a five 
paintmgs— but confess to me, whether, dollar stake), because die would not take 
walking in your gallery at Saiidham, among advantage of the lurn-up knave, which 
those clear Vandykes, or among the Paul would have given it her, but which she must 
Potters in the ante-room, you ever felt your have claimed by the disgraceful tenure of 
bosom glow with an elegant delight, at all ^ declaring **two for hts heels ** There is 
comparable to that y6n have it m your something extremely genteel in this sort of 
power to experience most evenings over a self-denial. Sarah Battle was a gentle- 
well-arranged assortment of the court cards T woman born. 

—the pretty antic habits, like heralds in a Piquet she held tlie best game at the caids 
procession— the gay triumph-assuring scar- 25 for two persons, though she would ridicule 
lets— the contrasting deadly-killing sables the pedantry of the terms- such as pique* 
—the ^lioary majesty of spades,’* Pam® in — repique®— the capot®— they savored (she 
all his glory 1— ^ thought) of affectation. But games for two, 

^^All these might be dispensed with; and, or even three, she never greatly cared for. 
with then naked names upon the drab paste- <» She loved the quadrate, or square. She 
Imard, the game might go on very well, would argue thus —Cards are warfaie* tlie 
picture-less. But the beauty of cards would ends are gain, with glory. But cards are 
lie extinguished forever. Stripped of all war, in disguise of a sport: when smgle 
that is imaginative in them, they must de- adversaries encounter, the ends proposed are 
generate into mere gambling.— Imagme a too palpable. By themselves, it is too close 
dull deal board,® oi dium bead, to spread a fight; with spectators, it is not much 
them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet bettered. No looker-on can interested, 
(next to nature’s), fittest arena for those except for a bet, and then it is a mere affair 
rourtly combatants to play their gallant of mon^r; he cares not for your luck aym- 
jousts and turn^s in !— Exchange those 40 paihettoallg, or for your play.— Three are 
delicately-turned ivory markers— (work of still worse; a mere naked war of every man 
Chinese artist, unconscious of their symbol, against ever^ man, as in cnbbage, without 
—or as profanely slighting their true ap- league or alliance ; or a rotation of petty and 
plication as the arrantest Eptoian jour- contradictory interests, a succession of 
neyman* that turned out those little shrines *5 heartless leagues, and not much more hearty 
for the goddeRs®)—exchange them for little infractions of them, as in tradrille— W 
bits of leather (our ancestors’ money) or in square games (she meant whist) all that 


chalk and a slate ^”— 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the 
soundness of my logic; and to her appro- 
bation of my arguments on her favorite 
topic that evening, I have alwUj^ fancied 
myself indebted for the legacy of a curious 
cnbbage board, made of the finest Sienna 
marble, whidi her maternal uncle (old Wal- 

* Pope, The Rape of the Look, 8. 68 
*The knave of dabs. 

’A board of pine or llr,^ 

* TVmetrlun. 8^ Acts, 19 84-41. 

^TUana 


IS possible to be attained in card-playing is 
accomplished. There are the incentives of 
80 profit with honor, common to every species 
—though the latter can be but very imper- 
fectly enjoyed in those other games, where 
the spectator is only feebly a participator. 
But the parties in whist are spectators and 

88 1 la The Bouih Sea ffouse (p 980a, 86 ff.). 

•Tcrma naed wben the player is unable to play. 

* scoring means of pegs 

* scoring ro points before tbe other player scores 

* scoring 80 or more points before plav begins. 

thereby counting 80 points additional 


thereby counting 80 points additional 
* winning all tbe tricks, counting 40 
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principals too. They ^re a theatre to them- 
selves, and a looker-on is not wanted. He 
18 rather worse than nothmg, and an imper- 
tmence. Whist abhors neutrahty, or mter- 
ests beyond its sphere. You glory m some 
surpnsmg stroke of skill or fortune, not 
because a cold— or even an interested— by- 
stander witnesses it, but because your part- 
ner sympathizes in the contingency. You 
win for two You triumph for two. Two 
are exalted Two agam are mortified, 
which divides their disgrace, as the conjunc- 
tion doubles (by taking off the invidious- 
ness) your glories Two losing to two are 
better reconciled, than one to one m that 
close butdiery. The hostile feeling is weak- 
ened by multiplying the channels. War be- 
comes a civil game —By such reasonmgs as 
these the old lady was accustomed to defend 
her fa\oritc pastime 

No indiicciiKMit could ever prevail upon 
her to play at any game, where chance en- 
tered into the composition, for nothing 
Chance, she would argue— and here again, 
admire the subtlety of her conclusion'— 
chance is nothing, but where something else 
depends upon it It is obvious, that cannot 
be glonf. What rational cause of exultation 
could it give to a man to turn up size ace^ a 
hundred times together by himself t or be- 
fore spectators, where no f^ake was depend- 
mgt- Make a lottery of a hundred thou- 
sand tickets with but one fortunate numbei 
—and what possible principle of our na- 
ture, except stupid wonderment, could it 
gratify to gain that number as many times 
successively, without a pnzel— Therefore 
she disliked the mixture of chance in back- 
gammon, where it was not played for money 
She called it foolish, and those people idiots, 
who were taken with a lucky hit under such 
circumstances Games of pure skill were 
as little to her fancy. Played for a stake, 
they were a mere system of over-reaching. 
Played for glory, they were a mere setting 
of one man’s wit,— his memorv, or combi- 
nation-faculty rather— against another’s ; 
like a mock-engagement at a review, blood- 
less and profitless.— She could not conceive 
a game wanting the spntely infusion of 
chance,— the handsome excuses of good 
fortune. Two people playing at chess in a 
comer of a room, whilst whist was stirring 
in the centre, would inspire her with insuf- 
ferable horror and ennui. Tho««e well-cut 
similitudes of Castles, and Knights, the 
imagery of the board, she would argue 

1 six and one (a Incky throw of dice in the game 

of backgammon) 


(and I thmk m this case justly), were en- 
tirely misplaced and senseless. Those hard 
head-contests can m no mstance ally with 
the fancy. They reject form and color. 

& A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) 
were the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors agamst car^, 
as nurturing the bad passions, she would 
retort that man is a gammg animal. He 
^ must be always trying to get the better in 
Bometbmg or other —that this passion can 
scarcely be more safely expended than upon 
a game at cards, that cards are a temporary 
illusion; in truth, a mere drama, for we 
15 do but play at bemg mightily concerned, 
where a few idle shillings are at stake, yet, 
dunng the illusion, we are as mightily con- 
cerned as those whose stake is crowns and 
kingdoms. They are a sort of dream-fight- 
20 mg; much ado; great battlmg, and httle 
bloodshed; mighty means for dispropor- 
tioned ends, quite as diverting, and a great 
deal more mnoxious, than many of those 
more serious games of life, which men play, 
26 without esteeming them to be such 

With great defeience to the old lady’s 
judgment on these niatteis, I think 1 have 
expenenced some moments m my life, when 
playing at cards for nothing has even been 
10 agreeable Wlien I am in sickness, or not 
m the best spints, I sometimes call for the 
raids, and play a game at piquet for love 
with my eousm Bridget— Bridget Elia^ 

1 grant there is something sneaking m it , 
85 but with a tooth-ache, or a sprained ancle, 
—when you are subdued and humble,— you 
are glad to put up with an inferior spring 
of action. 

There is such a thmg m nature, I am 
40 convmced, as stek whist 

I grant it is not the highest style of man 
—I deprecate the manes® of Sarah Battle— 
she lives not, alas' to whom I should 
apologize. 

45 At such times, those terms which my old 
friend objected to, come in as something 
admissible —I love to get a tierce* or a 
quatorze,^ though they mean nothing I 
am subdued to an inferior interest Those 
60 shadows of winning amuse me 

That last game T had with my sweet 
cousin fT capotted® hei) — (dare I tell thee, 
how foolish I amf)— T wished it might have 
lasted forever, though we gained nothing, 
66 and lost nothing, though it was a mere 

1 lAmb's sister Mary. 

^RhaCe; npiiit 

* Beqnence of three cards of the same salt 
«the fnnr sees kings, queens, knaves, or tens 
won all the tricks from 
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ahade of play: I would be content to g;o on 
m that idle folly forever. The pipkin^ 
tdiould be ever boiling, that was to prepare 
the gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget 
was doomed to apply after the |[ame was 
over: and, as I do not much remsh appli- 
ances, there it should ever bubble. Bndget 
and 1 should be ever playing. 


MAGEEBY END, IN HEBTFOBD8HIBE 
1821 


Bridget Elia* has been my housekeepei 
for many a long year. I have obligations 
to Bndget, extending beyond the penod of 
memory. We house together, old bachelor 
and maid, m a sort of double singleness; 
with such tolerable comfort, upon the whole, 
that 1 , for one, find in myself no sort of 
disposition to go out upon the mountams, 
with the rash hng’s offspring,* to bewail 
my celibacy. We agree pretty well in our 
tastes and habits— yet so, as ^‘with a differ- 
ence.”* We are generally in harmony, with 
occasional bickermgs— as it should be among 
near relations. Our sympathies are rather 
understood, then ezprei^ ; and once, upon 
my dissembbng a tone in my voice more 
kind than ordinaiy, my consm burst into 
tears, and complained that 1 was altered. 
We are both great readers in different direc- 
tions While I am hanging over (for the 
thousandth tune) some passage in old Bur- 
ton, or one of his strange contemporanes, 
she 18 abstracted in some modem tale, or 
adventure, whereof our common readmg- 
tahle IS daily fed with assiduously f^i 
supplies Narrative teases me. I have little 
concern m the progress of events. She must 
have a story— well, ill, or indifferently told 
—so there be life stirring in it, and plenty of 
good or evil accidents. The fluctuations of 
fortune in fiction— and almost in real life- 
have ceased to interest, or operate but dully 
upon me. Out-of-the-way humors and opin- 
ions— heads with some divert^ twist in 
them— the oddities of autho^ip please me 
most. My cousin has a native disrelish of 
anything that sounds odd or bisarre. Noth- 
ing goes down with her, that is quaint, irreg- 
nlnr, or out of the road of common sym- 
pathy She “holds Nature more clever. 

T can pardon her blindness to the beautiful 
obliquities* of the Beligio Meixci; but die 


Judff€i, 11 '81"40 1 
Dream of Ptdr Women, 


1 V flinan earthrn pot 
3 Lamb*i sister Mary. 

'JepbtbBb's daughter, 
also Tennysoirs A 
] 97.04a 

« Hamlet. IV. n. 188 (An heraldic term.) 
*Oay. Epitaph of Bpmorde, 4. 

• Irregulsrltles 


must apologm to me for eertam diarespeet- 
f ul inginuationg, which she has been pleased 
to throw out latterly, touching the mtellec- 
tnals of a dear favonte of mine, of the last 
B eentn^ but one— the thrioe noble, ehaste, 
and virtuous,— but agra somewhat fantas- 
tical, and original-brain 'd| generous Mar- 
garet Neweastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener 
10 peiiiaps than I could have wished, to have 
had for her associates and mme, free- 
thinkers— leaders, and disciples, of novel 
philosophies and i^ems; but she neither 
wrangles with, nor accepts, their opinions. 
IB That whieh was good and venerable to her, 
when a child, retains its authority over her 
mind still She never juggles or plays tricks 
with her understandmg. 

We are both of us inclined to he a httle 
BO too positive; and I have observed the result 
of our disputes to be almost uniformly this, 
—that in matters of fact, dates, and ciicum- 
stanees, it turns out that I was in the right, 
and my cousin in the wrong. But where we 
BS have differed upon moral points; upon 
Romethmg proper to be done, or lei alone, 
whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness 
of conviction, I set out with, I am sure 
always, in the long run, to be brought over 
BB to her way of thmking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kins- 
woman with a gentle band, for Bridget does 
not like to be told of her faults She hath 
an awkward trick (to say no woise of it) of 
86 reading in company: at which times she 
will answer yea or no to a question, without 
fully understandmg its purport— winch is 
provoking, and derogatory in the highest 
degree to the dignity of the putter of the 
40 said question. Her presence of mind is 
equal to the most pressing trials of life, but 
will sometunes desert her upon trifling occa- 
sions. When the purpose reijuires it, and is 
a thing of moment, she can speak to it 
4B greatly; but in matters which are not stuff 
of the conscience,^ she hath been known 
sometimes to let slip a word less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much 
attmded to; and she happily missed all that 
BO train of female garniture, which passeth by 
the name of accomplishments. She was 
tumbled early, by accident or design, into a 
spadons closet of go^ old English readbg.* 
without much selection or prohibition, and 
6B browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they 

1 OtheUo, T. 2. 2. 

■ la tke jlbraiT of Sflmnel Halt of thp Innar Tom- 
pie. See nioiiiary 
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ihould be brought np exaetfy in this fashion. 
I bow not whether their chance in wedlock 
night not be dinunisbed by it ; but 1 can 
answer for it, that it nidkes (if the worst 
oome to the worst) most incomparable old 

In a season of distress, she is the truest 
comforter; but in the teasing accidents, and 
minor perplexities, which do not call out the 
wtU to meet them, idie sometimes maketli 
matters worse by an excess of participation. 
If die does not always divide your trouble, 
upon the pleasanter occasions of life, she is 
sure always to treble your satisfaction. She 
is excellent to be at play with, or upon a 
visit; but best, wh^ she goes a joumqr with 
yon. 

We made an excursion together a few 
summers since, into Hertforddiire, to beat 
up the quaitens of some of our less-known 
relations in that line coin^ country. 

The oldest thmg 1 remember is Mackeiy 
End ; or Mackerel End, as it is spelt, per- 
haps more properly, in some old maps of 
Hertfordshire; a farm-house,— delightfully 
situated witbm a gentle walk from Wheat- 
hampstead. I can just remember haidng 
been there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when 
1 was a child, under the care of Bndget, 
who, as I have said, is older than myself by 
some ten years. I wish that I could throw 
into a heap the remainder of onr joint exist- 
ences, that we might shaie them in equal 
division. But that is impossible. The house 
was at that time in the occupation of a sub- 
stantial yeoman, who had married my grand- 
mother’s sistei. His name was Gladinan 
My grandmother was a Bruton, married to 
a Field. The Gladmans and the Brutons are 
still flourishing in that part of the county, 
but the Fields are almost extinct More 
than forty years had elapsed since tlie visit 
I speak of; and, for the greater portion of 
that period, we had lost sight of the other 
two brandies also. Who or what sort of 
persons inherited Mackery End— kindred or 
strange folk— we were afraid almost to con- 
jecture, but determined some day to explore. 

^ somewhat a circuitous route, taking 
the noble paik at Luton in our way from 
Saint Alban ’s, we arrived at the spot of onr 
anxious curiositr about noon. The sight of 
the old farm-house, though ev^ trace of 
it was effaced from mv reoollection, aflhcted 
me with a pleasure which I had not expe- 
rienced for many a year. For though J had 
forgotten it, m had never forgotten being 
tfaero together, and we had been talking 


about Mackery End all our lives, till memory 
on my part Imame moeked with a phantom 
of itself, and I thought I knew the aspect of 
a place, which, when present, 0 how unlike 
e it was to that, which 1 had conjured up so 
many tunes mstead of it! 

Still the air breathed balmily about it; 
the season was in the ^'heart of June,”* 
and 1 could say with the poet, 

^ But thou, that didst apjiear bo fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of (la> 

Her delicate creation 1- 

Bridget’s was more a waking bliss* than 
mme, for she easily remembered her old ae- 
quamtance again— some altered features, of 
course, a little grudged at At first, indeed, 
she was ready to disbelieve for joy , bnt the 
90 scene soon reconfirmed itself in her affec- 
tions— and blie traversed e\ery out-post ot 
the old mansion, to the wood-house, the or- 
chaid, the place where the pigeon-houbc had 
stood (house and birds were alike fiuwn) — 
*5 with a breathless impatience of recognition, 
which was moie pardonable peibaps than 
decorous at the age of fifty odd But 
Budget m some things is briiind her years. 
The only thing left was to get into the 
80 house— and that was a difficulty which to me 
singly would ha\e ^en iiisurmountable; for 
I am terribly shy in makmg myself known 
to strangers and ont-of-date kinsfolk. Love, 
stronger than scruple, winged mv cousin in 
88 without me; but she soon retunied with a 
creature ^at might have sat to a sculptor 
for the image of Welcome. It was the 
youngest of the Gladmans, who, bv mar- 
riage with a Bruton, had become mistress of 
40 tlie old mansion. A comely brood are the 
Brutons Six of them, females, were noted 
as the handsomest young women in the 
county. Bnt this adopted Bruton, in my 
mind, was belter than they all— more 
46 comely. She was born too late to have re- 
meml^red me She jnst recollected in early 
life to have had her cousin Bridget once 
pointed out to her, climbing a stile Bnt 
the name of kindred, and of cousinship, 
50 was enough. Those slender ties, that prove 
slight as gossamer in the rending atmos- 
phere of a metropolis, bind faster, as we 
found it, in hearty, homely, loving Hert- 
foiddhire. In five minutes we were as thop- 
66 onghly aequainted as if we had been bom 

' .Tonson Eptthalamium : or a Song CrlehreUng 
the NuptMo of That Xobfe Oenttemati, Mr, 
Hierome Weofon, 16. 

* WorrtRWortb, Yorroo VMtea 41 ff (p 109). 
•Rev Comvn 261 
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and bred up together; were familiar, even 
to the calling each other by our Qiristian 
names. So Christians should call one an- 
other. To have seen Bridget, and her— it 
was like the meetmg of the two scriptural 
cousins!^ There was a grace and dignity, an 
amplitude of form.and stature, answering to 
h«nr mmd, in this farmer’s wife, which w^d 
have shined m a palace— or so we thought it. 
We were made welcome by husband and 
wife equally— we, and our fnend that was 
wiHi us— I had almost forgotten him— but 
B F ^ will not so soon forget that meetmg, 
if perad venture he shall lead this on the far 
distant shores where the kangaroo haunts 
The fatted calf was made ready, or rather 
was already so, as if in anticipation of our 
commg;^ and, after an appropriate glass 
of native wine, never let me forget with what 
honest pnde this hospitable cousm made us 
proceed to Wheathampstead, to introduce 
us (as some new-found ranty) to her mother 
and sister Gladmans, who did indeed know 
somethmg more of us, at a time when she 
almost Imew nothing— With what corre- 
sponding kmdness we were received by them 
also— how Bridget’s memory, exalted by the 
occasion, warmed into a thousand half- 
obbterated recollections of things and pei- 
sons, to my utter astonishment, and her 
own— and to the astonishment of B F., who 
sat by, almost the only thmg that was not a 
cousin there,— old effaced miages of more 
than half-forgotten names and circum- 
stances still crowding back upon her, as 
words wntten in lemon come out upon expo- 
sure to a friendly warmth,- when I foi^t 
all this, then may my country cousins for- 
get me; and Bndg^ no more remember, 
^at in the days of weakling infancy I was 
her tender charge— as I have been her care 
in foolish manhood since— in those pretty 
pastoral walks, long ago, about Mackery 
End, in Heitfordshire. 

DBEAM-CHILDBEN 

A BXVKRIB 
1822 

Children love to listen to stories about 
their elders when they were children, to 
stretch their imagination to the conception 
of a traditionary great-uncle, or grandame 
whom they never saw Tt was in this spirit 
that my little ones crept about me the other 
evening to hear about theii great-grand- 55 
mother Field who lived in a great house in 

« Mary and Blliabeth. Bee Luke, 1 *88-40 
■ Barron Field, an Bngllah barriater. 

• Rec Luke, 16 23 


Norfolk^ (a hundred times bigger than that 
in which tb^ and papa liv^) which had 
been the scene— so at least it was generally 
bebeved m that part of the country— of the 
5 tragic mcidents which they had latelv be- 
come familiar with from the ballad of The 
ChMren tn the Wood, Certain it is that the 
whole story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was to be seen fairly carved out in 
18 wood upon the chimney-piece of the great 
hall, the whole story down to the Robin Red- 
breasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it 
down to set up a marble one of m^em in- 
vention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
15 Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s 
looks, too tender to be called upbraidmg. 
Then I went on to say how religious and 
how good their great-grandmother Field 
was, how beloved and respected by every 
20 body, though she was not indeed the mis- 
tress of this gieat house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet m some respects she 
might be said to be the mistiess of it too) 
committed to her by the owner, who T>re- 
25 ferred living in a newer and more fashion- 
able mansion which he had purchased some- 
where in the adjoinmg county , but still she 
bved in it in a manner as if it had her 
own, and kept up the dignity of the great 
20 house in a soit while she lived, which after- 
wards came to decay, and was nearly pulled 
down, and all its old ornaments stripped 
and earned away to the ownei ’s other house, 
where tliey were set up, and looked as awk- 
85 ward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, 
and stick them up m Lady C ’s tawdry gilt 
drawmg-room. Here John smiled, as much 
as to say, ^^that would be foobdi indeed.” 
40 And then I told how, when she came to die, 
her funeral was attended by a concourse of 
all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of 
the neighborhood for many miles round, to 
show their respect foi her memory, because 
45 she had been such a good and religious 
woman; so good indeed that she knew all 
the Psaltezy,^ by heart, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides. Here little Alice 
spread her hands.^ Then I told what a tall. 
60 npnght, graceful person their great-pand- 
mother Field once was; and how m her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer— 
here Alice’s little right foot played an in- 
voluntary movement, till, npon my looking 

I Lamb's grandmother lived in Hertfordahlre. 
Norfoft wai the seene of ^he legend of the 
children in the wood 

*Tbe verelon of the paalms In the Book of Com- 
mon Prmuer, 

* A sign of aatonlahment 
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gray^ it desisted— the IM dancer, 1 was 
saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, 
called a cancer, came, and bowed her down 
with pam ; but it could never bend her good 
spin^ or make them stoop, but they were 
still upright, because she was so good and 
religious. Then I told how she was used to 
sleep by herself in a lone chamber of the 
great lone house ; and how she believed that 
an apparition of two infants^ was to be seen 
at midnight gliding up and down the great 
staircase neai where i^e slept, but she said 
*‘those innocents would do her no barm**, 
and how frightened I used to be, though in 
those days I had my maid to sleep with me, 
because I was never half so good or religious 
as she— and yet 1 never saw the infants 
Here John expanded all his ^e-brows and 
tried to look courageous Tlien I told how 
good idle was to all her grand-cbildren, hav- 
ing us to tlie great-house in the holyday<( 
where I in particular used to spend many 
hours by myself, in gazing uxMin the old 
basts of the Twelve Cspsars, that had been 
Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to he turned 
into marble with them ; how I never could 
be tired with roammg about that huge man- 
sion, with its vast empty rooms, with their 
worn-out hangings, fluttering tap^try, and 
carved oaken panels, with the Riding al- 
most nibbed out —sometimes in the spacious 
old-fashioned gardens, whidi T had almort 
to myself, unless when now and then a soli- 
taiy gardening man would cross me— and 
how ihc nectarines and peaches hung upon 
the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, 
unless now and th€n,-|-and because I had 
more pleasure in strolling about among the 
old melancholy-looking yew tr^s, or the 
firs, and picking up the berries, and the 
fir apples, which were good for nothing but 
to look at— or in lying about upon the fredi 
grass, with all the fine garden smells around 
me— or baeking in the orangery, till I could 
almost fancy myself ripening too along with 
the oranges and the limes in that grateful 
warmth— or in watching the dace that darted 
to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of 
the garden, with here and there a great suUjy 
pike hanpng midway down the v^ter in 
silent state, as if it mocked at their imperti- 
nent friskings,*— I had more pleasure in 
these hnq^-idle diversions than in all the 
sweet flavors of peaches, nectarines, oranges, 
and wiiSi like common baits of children. 

< An old Ipgpnd of the fhmllv 
pike feeds upon dace. 


Here John slyly deposited back upon the 
plate a bunchy of grapes, which, not un- 
observed Alice, he had meditated dividing 
with her, and both seemed willing to relin- 
( quish them for the present as Irrelevant. 
Then m somewhat a more heightened tone, 
I told how, though their great-grandmother 
Field loved all her grand-children, yet in an 
'especial manner she might be said to love 

10 Ibeir uncle, John L because he was so 

handsome and spirited a youth, and a king 
io the rest of us; and, instead of moping 
about in solitary comers, like some of ns, he 
would mount the most mettlesome horse he 
15 could get, when but an imp no bigger than 
themselves, and make it cany him half over 
the county in a morning, and join the hunt- 
ers when there were any out— and yet he 
loved the old great house and gardens too, 
ao but had too much spirit to be always pent 
up within their boundanes— and how their 
nude grew up to man's estate as brave as 
he was handsome, to the admiration of every 
bodv, but of their great-grandmother Field 

25 especially; and how he used to caiTv me 
upon his back when I was a lame-touted 
boy— for he was a good bit older than me— 
many a mile when I could not walk for 
pam;— and how in after life he became 

20 lame-footed too, and I did not always (T 
fear) make allowances enough for him* when 
he was impatient, and in pain, nor remenib^ 
sufficiently how considerate he had been to 
me when I was lame-footed ; and how when 

26 he died, though he had not been dead an 
hour, it seemed as if he had died a great 
while ago, such a distance there is betwixt 
life and death; and how I bore his death 
as I thought pretty well at first, but after- 

40 wards it haunted and haunted me; and 
though I did not cry or take it to heart as 
some do, and as I think he would have done 
if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, 
and knew not till then how much I had lov^ 
46 him. I missed his kindness, and I miased his 
crossness, and wished him^ to be alive again, 
to be quarrelling with him (for we quar- 
relled sometimes) rather than not have him 
again, and was as uneasy without him, as 
60 he their poor uncle must have been when 
the doctor took off his limb.- Here the chil- 
dren fell a-ci^g, and asked if their little 
mourning which th^r had on was not foi 
uncle John, and thev looked np, and prayed 
66 me not to go on about their uncle, but to 
tell them some stories about their pretty 
dead mother. Then I told how for seven 

iJobn Lamb. 

*A detail of liOmb'B Imagtnatlon 
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long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in 
despair, yet persistmg ever, I eourted the 
fair Alice W— n and, as mueh as children 
could understand, 1 explained to 4hem what 
coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in 
maidens— when sudden^, turning to Alice, 
the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with sudi a reabty of re-presentment, 
that 1 became in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; and while I stood gazing, both the 
children gradually grew famter to my^ view, 
recedmg, and still recedmg till nothing at 
last but two mnuinful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely inipiess^ upon me the 
effects of speech: are not of Alice, 

nor of thee, nor are we children at all The 
children of Alice called Bartrum* father. 
We are nothing; less than nothing, and 
dreams. We are only what might have been, 
and must wait upon the tmlious shores of 
Lcthe^ niilhons of ages before we hai’C exist- 
ence, and a name” and immediate! v 

awakmg, I found myself quietly seated in 
my bachelor arm-chair, where I had fallen 
asleep, with the faithful Bndget unchanged 
by my side— but John h, (or James Elia) 
was gone forever. 

A DISSEBTATTON UPON BOAST PIG 
1822 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, 
which my fnend was obliging enough 
to read and explain to me, for the fiirt 
seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, 
clawing or biting it from the living animal, 
just as they do in Abyssinia to this day 
This period is not obscurely hinted at 1^ 
their great Confucius in the second chap- 
ter of his Mundane Muiaiiona, where be 
designates a kmd of golden age by the term 
Cho-fang, literally the Cooks’ Holiday. The 
mannscript goes on to say, that the art of 
roastmg, or rather broiling (which I take 
to be the elder brother) was acridenlally 
discovered in the manner following. The 
swineherd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to 
collect masP^ for his hogs, left his cottage 
in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a great 
lubberly boy, who being fond of playing 

^Wfnterton, a fdgBcd name. She was orobablT 
Add KlniDionit See Lainb*a Woe It Soma 
Sweet Deriee of Fairy (p. 016), and The OU 
Famlhar Facee, 11-18 (p. 916). 

*Ann Simmooa married a Mr. Bartrnm. a T^on- 
doD pawnbroker. 

■See tbe ^netd, 6, 748-01. 

* Thomas MaDnlDg. , ^ ^ 

■food roDRtHllDg of acorns, beechnuts, chestnuts, 
etc. 


With fire, as younkers of bis age commonly 
are, let some spmrks escape into a bundle of 
straw, which kindling quickly, spread tbe 
conflagration over e\eiy part of Uieir poor 
i mansion till it was reduced to ashes. To- 
gether with tbe cottage (a sorry antedilu- 
vian make-fihift of a building, yon may 
think it), what was of much more impor- 
tance, a litter of new-farrowed pigs, no 
10 less ^an nine in number, perished. China 
pigs have been esteemed a Iniraiy all over 
the East from tbe remotest periods that we 
read of. Bo-bo was in the ntraost conster- 
nation, as you may think, not so much for 
16 the sake of the tenement, which his father 
and he eould easily build up again with a 
few dry branches and the labor of an hour 
or two, at any time, as for the loss of the 
pigs. While he was thinking what he should 
say to his father, and wringing his hands 
over tbe smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely snfferers, an odor assailed his nos- 
tnls, unlike any scent which he bad before 
experienced. What conld it proceed fromt 
3> —not from the burnt cottage— he had smelt 
that smell before— indeed this was by no 
means the first aecident of the kind which 
had occurred through the negligence of this 
unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did it 
30 resemble that of any known herb, weed, or 
flower, A premonitory moistening at the 
«uime time overflowed his nether lip. He 
knew not what to think. He next stooped 
down to feel the pig, if there were any bigns 
86 uf life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to 
cool them he applied tbem in his booby 
fashion to bis month. Some of the crumbs 
of the scorched skin had come awav with his 
fingers, and for the first time in Ins life ( in 
60 the world’s life indeed, for before him no 
man had known it) he tasted— 

Again be felt and fumbled at the pig. It 
did not bum him so mneh now, still he licked 
his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth 
66 at length broke into his slow understanding, 
that it was tbe pig that smelt so, and the 
pig that tasted so delicious; and, surrender- 
mg himself up to tbe new-born pleasure, he 
fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the 
60 seordied slnn with tbe flesh ne^ it, and was 
eramming it down bis throat in bis beastly 
fashion, when his sire entered amid tbe 
smoking rafters, armed with retributoiy 
cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
56 to rain blows upon the young rogue’s dioul- 
ders, as thick as hail-stones, which Bo-bo 
heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. The tiekling pleasure, which he ezpe- 
3Tbe crisp kkin of roasted perk. 
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rienoed in his lower xegionsy had rendered 
him quite calloua to any mconvenienees he 
mififht feel m thoae remote quarters. His 
father might on, but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairly made an 
end of it, when, becommg a little more aenai- 
)>le of hia situation, somethmg like the fol- 
ing dialogue ensued. 

* ^ You graceless whelp, what have vou got 
there devouring T Is it not enough tnat you 
have burnt me down three houses with your 
dog’s tricks, and be hanged to yon, but you 
must be eating fire, and I know not what— 
what have yon got there, I sayf ” 

father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats ’ ’ 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with terror. He 
cursed his son, and he euraed himself that 
ever he should beget a son that should eat 
burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully 
sharpened since morning, soon raked out 
another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, 
thrust the lesser half by main force into the 
flats of Ho-ti, still shoutmg out ^^Eat, eat, 
eat the burning pig, father, only taste— O 
Lord,”— with auch-like barbarous ejacula- 
tions, cramming all the while as if he would 
choke 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he 
grasped the abominable thing, wavering 
whether he should not put Ins son to death 
for an unnatural young monster, when the 
crackling scorching his fingers, as it had 
done his son’s, and applying the same rem- 
edy to them, he in his turn tasted some of 
its flavor, which, make what sour mouths he 
would for a pretence, proved not altogeth^ 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the 
manuscript here is a little tedious) both 
father and son fairly sat down to the mess, 
and never left off till they had despatched 
all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the 
aecret escape, for the neighbors would cer- 
tainly have stoned them for a eou]ilc of 
abominable wretches, who conld think of 
improving upon the good meat which God 
bad sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories 
got about. It was obeerved that Ho-ti ’s 
cottage was burnt down now more fre- 

S iently than ever. Nothing but fires from 
is time forward. Some would Imak out 
in br^d day, others in the night-time. As 
often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the 
house of Ho-ti to be in a blase; and Ho-ti 
himself, which was the more remarkable, 
instead of ehastimng his son, seemed to grow 
more indulgent to him fhsn ever. At length 


they were watched, the terrible mystery dis- 
covered, and father and son summoned tu 
take their trial at Pekm, then an iiicousidei- 
able assize town ' Evidence was gi\en, the 
S obnoxious food itself produced in court, and 
verdict about to be pronounced, when the 
foreman of the jury begged that some of 
the burnt pig, of which the culpnls stood 
accused, might be handed into the box He 
handled it, and they all handled it, and bam- 
mg their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father 
had done before them, and nature prompt- 
ing to each of them the same remedy, against 
the faee of all the facts, and the clearest 
15 charge which judge had ever given— to the 
surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, 
strangers, reporters, and all present— wiA- 
oiit leaving the box, or any manner of con- 
sultation whatever, they brought in a simul- 
20 taneouB verdict of Not Guilty 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, 
winked at the manifest iniquity of the deci- 
sion* and, when the cfiuit was dismissed, 
went pnvily, and bought up all the pigs 
25 that could be had for loi e or money In a 
few days his Loidslnp’s town house was 
observed to be on fire. The thing took w ing, 
and now there was nothing to be seen but 
fires in every direction Fuel and pigs srew 
ao mormnnsly dear all over the district The 
insurance offices one and all shut up shop 
People built slighter and slighter every dav. 
iintil^ it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would in no long time be lost 
85 to the world Thus this custom of flnng 
houses continued, till m process of time, 
says my manuscript, a sage arose, like onr 
Locke, who made a discoxery, that the flesh 
of swine, or indeed of any other animal, 
40 might be cooked (bumi, as th^ called it) 
without the necessity of consuming a whole 
house to dress it. l%en first began the rude 
form of a gridiron Roasting by the string, 
or spit, came in a century or two later; I 
45 forget in whose dynasty. Bv such slow de- 
grees, concludes the manuscript, do the most 
useful and seemingly the most obiions arts, 
make their way among mankind 
Without placing too implicit faith in the 
GO account above given, it must be agreed, 
that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous 
an experiment as setting houses on file 
(especially in these da vs) could be as- 
fdgned in favor of any culinary object, that 
55 pretext and excuse might be found in roast 

PIO. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mftfkhis 
' A county town In which judges held court 
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edibtUs,^ 1 will mamtam it to be the moat his memory is odoriferous— ^no clown ears 


delicate— pnnoapa obaomorum,^ 

1 speak not of your grown poikers— 
thmgs between pig and pork— those hob- 
bydehoys— but a young and tender suckling 
—under a moon old— guiltless as yet of the 
sty— with no oiiginal speck of the amor 
mmundtUte,^ the hei'editary failing of the 
Ihht paient, yet manifest— his ^olce as yet 
not broken, but something between a child- 
ish treble, and a grumble— the mild fore- 
runner, or ptreludium,* of a giunt. 

He must be roasted. 1 am not ignorant 
that our ancestors ate them seethed, or 
boiled— but what a saonfiee of the extenor 
tegument ! 

There is no fla\ or comparable, I will con- 
tend, to that of the cnsp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted, cracKUng, as it is 
well called- the very teeth are invited to 
their share of the jileasuie at this banquet 
in overcommg the coy, bnttle resistance— 
with the adhesive oleaginous— 0 call it not 
fat— but an indefinable sweetness growing 
up to it— the tender blossoming of fat— fat 
cropped in the bud— taken in the shoot— in 
the first innocence— the cream and quintes- 
sence of the child-pig's yet pure food 

the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal 
manna— or, rather, fat and lean (if it must 
be so) blended and running into each other, 
that both together make but one ambrosian 
result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing— it seemeth 
rather a lelreshing warmth, than a scorch- 
ing heat, that he is so passive to. How 
equably he twirleth round the string!— Now 
he IS just done To see the extreme sensi- 
bility of that tender age, he hath wept out 
his pretty eyes— radiant jelbes— shooting 
stars®— 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, 
how meek he beth *— wouldst tbon have had 
this innocent grow up to the grossness and 
indocibty which too often accompany ma- 
turer swinehood T Ten to one he would have 
proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, dis- 
agreeable animal- wallowing in all manner 
of filthy conversation®— from these sins he 
is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care » 

1 (>dlblc world * cbicf of dellraclpH 
■love of dirt (raRgested an the original eln of 
pigdom) 

* prelude 

■A reference to the old auDcratltlon that shoot 
Ing atara leave Jellies where they fall. 

• conduct (See X Peter, 2 7 ) 

V Coleridge, Epitaph on a Young Infant, 1-2 


eth, while his stomach half rejeeteth, the 
rank bacon— no coalheaver bolteth him in 
reeking sausages— he hath a fair sepulchre 
5 m the grateful stomach of the judioious epi- 
cure— and for such a tomb mi^t be content 
to die. 

lie is the beht of sapors.^ Pine-apple is 
great. She is mdeed almost too Iranscend- 
10 ent— a delight, if not siniul, yet so like to 
Rinnmg, that really a tender-conscienced 
person would do well to pause— too ravish- 
mg for mortal taste, she woundeth and 
exconateih the bps that approach her— like 
13 lovers’ kihses, slie biteth— she is a pleasure 
bordenng on*pam from the fierceness and 
insanity of her relish— but she stoppeth at 
the palate— she meddleth not with the appe- 
tite— and the coarsest hunger might barter 
20 her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig— let me speak his praise- is no less 
provocative of the appetite, than he is satih- 
factory to the cnticalness of the censorious 
palate. The strong man may batten on him, 
25 and the weakling refuseth not his mild 
juices. 

Unlike to mankmd’s mived characters, a 
bundle of \irtues and Mces, inexjibcably 
mteihnsted, and not to lie unrnvell^ with- 
^ out hazanl, he is— good tliioiigliont. No 
part of him is better oi woise than anntbei. 
lie helpeth, as fai as his little ineaiis extend, 
all around He is the least envious of ban- 
quets. He is all neighbors' fare. 

85 I am one of those who fieely and nn- 
gmdginglv impart a share of the good thiiigs 
of this life which fall to their lot (few as 
mine are in this kind), to a fiiend. I pro- 
test I take as great an intei est m my fnend ’s 
40 pleasures, his relishes, and prn])pi^ satisfac- 
tions, as in mine own. Presents," I often 
sav, ‘^endear AWiits."* Hares, pheas- 
ants, partridges, snipes, bam-door chicken 
(those "tame villalie* fowl"), capons, 
45 plovers, brawn,® barrels of o^’ste^8, I dis- 
pense as freely as T receive them I love to 
taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of 
my fnend But a stop must be put some- 
where. ^ One would not, like Ijear, "give 
60 everj^liinc: ' '• I make my stand upon pig. 
Methinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver 
of all good flavors, to extra-domiciliate, or 
send out of the house, slightingly, (under 
pretext of friendfdiip, or I know not what) 

* Mvon 

■peculiar to hlmsolf 
■thoee ahseiit 

^favm yard (Milton, ftamnon AgonMea, 1005) 
■picUeo boar's Cosh 
•JCing Lear, 11, 4 , 252 . 
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a bleasing so partienlarly adapted, predes- 
tined, I may say, to my mdmdnal taste.— It 

T ies an insensibility. 

remember a touch of conseienee in this 
kind at M*hool. My good old aunt,^ who 
never parted from me at the end of a holi- 
day without stuliing a sweet-meat, or some 
nice thing, mto my pocket, had dismissed 
me one evening with a smoking plum-cake, 
fresh from the oven. In my way to school 
(it was over London bridge) a gray-headed 
old beggar saluted me (1 have no doubt at 
this time of day that he was a counterfeit) 

I had no pence to console him with, and in 
the vanity of self-denial, and the very cox- 
combry of chanty, school-boy-like, I made 
him a present of —the whole cake ’ I walked 
on a little, buoyed up, as one is on such 
occasions, with a sweet soothing of self- 
satisfaction ; but befote 1 had got to the end 
of the bndge, my better feelings returned, 
and I burst into tears, thinkmg how un- 
grateful I had been to my good aunt, to go 
and give her good gift away to a stranger, 
that I had never seen lief ore, and who might 
be a bad man for aught I knew , and then 
T thought of the pleasure my aunt would be 
takmg in thinking that I— I niv«w?lf, and not 
another— would eat her nice eake— and what 
should I snv to hei the next time I saw her— 
how naughty I was to part with her pietty 
present— and the odor of that spicy cake 
came back upon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in 
seeing her make it, and her joy when she 
sent it to the oven, and how disappointed 
she would feel that I had never had a bit of 
it in my month at last— and I blamed mv 
impel tinent spnit (»f alms-giMng, and out- 
of-plaee hypocrisy of goo<1ness, and above 
all 1 wished ne\er to see the face again of 
that insidious, good-for-nothing, old gray 
impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their methods 
of sacnflcing these tender victims We read 
of pigs whipt to death with soroethmg of a 
shock, as we hear of any other ol^lete 
custom. The age of discipline* is gone by. 
or it would be curious to inquire (in a philo- 
sophical light merely) what effect this proc- 
ess might have towards intenerating and 
dulcif 3 nng* a substance, naturally so mild 
and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It 
looks like refining a violet. Yet we should 
be cautious, while we eondemn the inhuman- 


ity, how we censure the wisdom of the prac- 
tice. It might impart a gusto— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon 
by the young studenla, when 1 was at St. 
s Omer’s,^ and mamtained with much learn- 
ing and pleasantly on both sides, Whether, 
supposmg that the flavor of a pig who ob- 
tained hib death by whipping (per flagella- 
itonem exl remain^) supoi added a pleasure 
10 upon the palate of a man more intense than 
any possible suffering we can conceive in the 
animal, is man justified in usmg that method 
of puttmg the animal to death!” 1 forget 
the decision. 

IB His sauce should be considered. Decid- 
edly, a few bread crumbs, done up with his 
liver and brains, and a dash of mild sage 
But, banish, dear Mrs Cook, 1 beseech you, 
the whole onion tribe. Barbecue* your 
20 whole hogs to your palate, steep them m 
hbalots,^ stuff them out with plantations of 
the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot 
poison them, or make them stronger than 
they are— but consider, he is a weakling— a 
23 flower. 

OLD CHINA 
1823 

I have an almost feminine partiality for 
30 old china. When 1 go to see any great 
house, 1 mquire for the china-closet, and next 
for the picture gallery. 1 cannot defend the 
order of preference, but by saying that we 
have all some taste or other, of too ancient 
33 a date to admit of our remembering dis- 
tmctly that it was an acquired one I can 
call to mmd the first plav, and the first exhi- 
bition, that I was taken to, but 1 am not 
conscious of a time when china jars and 
40 saucers were introduced into my imagina- 
tion. 

I had no repugnance then— why diould I 
now have!— to those little, lawless, azure- 
tinctured grotesques, that under the notion 
46 of men and women, float about, uncireum- 
senbed by any element, in that world before 
perspective— a china tea-cup. 

I like to see my old fnends«-whom dis- 
tance cannot diminidi— figurmg up in the 
50 air (so they appear to our optics), yet on 
terra firma still— for so we must in eourtw 
interpret that sp^k of deeper blue, which 
the decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, 
has made to spring up beneath thcii sandals 
6B I love the men with women’s faces, and 


^LBmb*s A cut Hettr, mentioned In The Decep 

> The diSactie practice of training the mind hv 
engaging in nair-aplittlng dlatlncttona. 

* making tender and sweet 


'A Jesuit college In France 
a student there 
■ by wblpning to death 
■roast whole after atufllng 
■strong oniona 


Lamb was never 
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the women, if possible, with still more 
womanish expressions. 

Here is a yonnf? and courtly Mandarin, 
handing tea to a lady from a salver— two 
miles off See how distance seems to set off 
respect! And here the same lady, or an- 
other— for likeness is identity on tea-cups— 
IS stepping into a little fauy boat, moored 
on the hither side of this calm garden river, 
with a dainty mincing foot, which in a right 
angle of incidence (as angles go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the midst 
of a floweiy mead— a furlong off on the 
other side of the same strange stream ! 

Farther on— if far or near can be predi- 
cated of their world— see horses, trees, 
pagodas, dancing the hays ^ 

Here— a cow and rabbit couchant, and 
co-extensive— so objects show, seen through 
the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay 

I was pointing out to my cousin last 
evenmg, over our Hyson* (which we are 
old fashioned enough to drink unmixed still 
of an afternoon), some of these apaciosa 
miracuW upon a set of extraordinary old 
blue china (a recent purchase) which we 
were now for the first time using; and could 
not help remarking, how favorable circum- 
stances had been to us of late years, that we 
could afford to please the eye sometimes 
with trifles of tins sort— when a passing 
sentiment seeiued to o^er-s1lade the biws 
of my companion.^ 1 am quick at detecting 
these summer clouds in Bridget. 

wish the good old times would come 
again,” she said, “when we were not quite 
so nch I do not mean that 1 want to be 
poor; but there was a middle state ;”--ao 
she was pleased to ramble on,— “in which 
I am sure we were a great deal happier. A 
purchase is but a purchase, now that you 
have money enough and to spare. Formerly 
it used to be a triumph, T^en we coveted 
a cheap luxury (and, O! how much ado I 
had to get you to consent in those times!) 
we were us^ to have a debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and 
agmwtt, aitd think what we might spare it 
out of, and what saving we could hit upon, 
that should be an equivalent. A thing was 
worth buying then, when we felt the money 
that we paid for it 

“Do yon remember the brown suit, which 
you made to hang upon yon, till all your 


1 A cnnntry dnncf* 

*arera tea . 

•fflorlouR wonden dlorace wwii thin phra^ in 
Ant PoeHca, 144, to doBcribp the atones of the 
THad ) 

< Lamh’a slater Manr, whom he calls Bridget Rlla 
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fnenda cned shame upon you, it grew so 
thread-bare— and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged 
home late at night from Barker’s in Covent- 
gardenf Do you remember how we eyed it 
for wedm before we could make up our 
mmds to the purehase, and had not come to 
a determination till it was near ten o’clock 
of the Saturday nifdit, when yon set off 
from Islmgton, fearing yon should be too 
late— and when the old bookseller with some 
gmmbhng opened his shop, and ly the 
twinkling taper (for he was setting bed- 
wards) lights out the relic from his dusty 
treaemres— and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome— and 
when you presented it to me— and when wc 
were exploring the perfectness of it (coUal- 
ing yon called it) —and while 1 was repainng 
some of the loose leaves with paste, which 
your impatience would not suffer to be left 
till day-break— was theie no pleasure in 
being a poor mant or can those neat black 
clothes which you wear now, and are so care- 
ful to keep brushed, since we ha\e become 
rich and finical, give you half the honest 
vanity with which you flaimted it about in 
that over-woni suit— your old coibeau'— 
for four or five weeks longer than you 
should have done, to pacify your conscience 
for the miglity sum of fifteen— or sixteen 
shillings was itT— a great affair we thought 
it then— which you had lavished on the old 
folio. Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that yon 
ever bring me home any nice old purchases 


now. 

“ Wlien you came home with twenty apol- 
ogies for laying out a less number of Ail- 
Imgs upon that pnnt after Lionardo, which 
we christened the Ladif Blanch;^ when you 
looked at the purchase, and thought of the 
money— and thought of the money, and 
looked a^in at the picture— was there no 
pleasure in being a poor mant Now, you 
have nothing to do but to walk into Col- 
naghi’s, and buy a wilderness of Lionardos 
Yet do yout 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant 
walks to Enfield, and Potter’s Bar, and 
Waltham, when we had a holyday— holy- 
days, and all other fun, are gone, now we 
are rich— and the little hand-basket in which 
I used to deposit our day’s fare of savory 
cold lamb and salad- and bow yon would 
piy about at noon-tide for some decent 


<Msc1c coat 
• See Ma^ Iamb’s ] 
a iwsrr o/ 
VlnH 


loen entitled lAnn 8uggt»ted 
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boose, where we go in, and produee 
onr store— only paying for the ale that you 
must call for— and specolate upon the looks 
of the landlady, and whether she was likelv 
to allow us a table-cloth— and wish for mum 
another honest hostess, as laaak Walton has 
described* many a one on the pleasant 
banks of the Lea, when he went a-nshing— 
and sometimes they would prove obliging 
enough, and sommmes they would look 
grudginj^ly upon us- but we had cheerful 
looks still for one another, and would eat 
our plain food savonly, scarcely grudgmg 
Piscator his Trout Hallf Now, when we 
go out a day’s pleasuring, which is seldom 
moreover, we ride part of the way— and go 
into a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, 
never debating the expense- which, after 
all, never has half the relish of those chance 
country snaps, when we were at the mercy 
of uncertain usage, and a precarious wel- 
come. 

^'You are too proud to see a play any- 
where now but m &e pit.^ Do you remember 
where it was we used to sit, when we saw 
The Battle of Hexham, and The Surrender 
of CdUtie, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland 
in The Children m the TI’’ood— when we 
squeezed out our shillings a-pieee to sit three 
or four times in a season in the one-shilling 
gallery— where you felt all the time that you 
ou^t not to have brought me— and more 
strongly I felt obligation to you for having 
brought me— and the pleasure was the bet- 
ter for a little shame— and when the curtain 
drew up, what cared we for our place in 
the house, or what mattered it where we were 
sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosa- 
lind in Arden, or with Viola at the Court of 
Illyria f You used to say that the gallery 
was the best place of all for enjoying a play 
socially— that the relish of such exhibitions 
must be in proportion to the infrequency of 
going— that the company we met there, not 
being in general readers of plays, were 
obl^B^ to attend the more, and did attend, 
to what was going on, on the stage— because 
a word lost would have been a chasm, which 
it was impossible for them to fill up. With 
mxfh reflections we consoled our pride then— 
and I appeal to you, whether, as a woman, I 
met generally with less attention and accom- 
modation than I have done since in more 
expensive situations in the housef The get- 
ting in indeed, and the crowding up those 
inconvenient staircases, was bad enough,— 
but there was still a law of civility to women 

> Tn The OompUie dimlsr. 

•The best portion of the theatre. 


recognized to quite as great an extent as we 
ever found in the other passages — and how 
a little difiBeulty overcome heightened the 
snug seat, and the play, afterwards 1 Now 
h we can only pay our money, and walk in. 
You cannot see, you say, in the galleries 
now. I am sure we saw, and heard too, well 
enough then— but sight, and all, I think, is 
gone with our poverty 

10 ‘‘There was pleasure m eating straw- 
berries, before they became quite common — 
in the first dish of peas, while they were yet 
dear— to have them for a nice supper, a 
treat. What treat can we have nowf If we 
15 were to treat ourselves now— that is, to have 
dainties a little above our means, it would 
be selfish and wicked. It is the veiy little 
more that we allow ourselves beyond what 
the actual poor can get at, that makes what 
25 I call a treat — when two pieople living to- 
gether, as we have done, now and then in- 
dulge themselves in a cheap luxury, which 
both like; while each apolo^zes, and is will- 
ing to take both halves of the blame to his 
25 single share I see no harm in people mak- 
ing much of themselves in that sense of the 
word. It may give them a hint how to make 
much of others. But now— what I mean by 
the word— we never do make much of our- 
25 selves. None but the poor can do it. I do 
not mean the venest poor of all, but persons 
as we were, just above poverty. 

*‘I know what you were gomg to say, 
that it is mighty pleasant at the end of the 
36 year to make all meet — and much ado we 
used to have every Thirty-first Night of De- 
cember to account for our exceedings- many 
a long face did you make over your puzzled 
accounts, and in contriving to make it out 
40 how we had spent so much— or that we had 
not spent so much — or that it was impos- 
sible we should spend so much next year— 
and still we found our slender capital de- 
creasing— but then, betwixt ways, and proj- 
45 ects, and compromises of one sort or an- 
other, and talk of curtailing this charge, 
and doing without that for the future— and 
the hope that youth brings, and laughing 
spirits (in which you were never poor till 
50 now), we pocketed up our loss, and in con- 
clusion, with ‘lusty brimmers’* (as you 
used to quote it out of hearty cheerful Ifr. 
Cotton, as you called him),’ we used to wel- 
come in the ‘coming guest.” Now we have 
66 no reckoning at all at the end of the old 


> CharlM Cotton, The Netr Tear 50 
■Bee Lamb's Ifeui Year^e Err In which Cotton's 
poem Is quoted. 

•Pope, THif Odpeaey, 15, 84 
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year— no flattering promises about the new 
year doing better for ua.’’ 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech, on 
most occasionsi that when she gets into a 
1 hetorical rem, I am careful how 1 mtermpt 5 
it. 1 could not help, however, smiling at the 
phantom of wealth which her dear imagma- 
tion bad conjured up out of a clear mcome 

of poor hundred pounds a year. It is 

true we were happier when we were poorei, 10 
but we were also younger, my cousm. 1 am 
afraid we must put up with the excess, for 
if we were to shake the superflux mto the 
sea, we should not much mend ourselves 
That we had much to struggle with, as we 15 
grew up together, we have reason to be most 
thankful It strengthened, and knit our 
compact closer. We could never have been 
what we have been to each other, if we had 
always had the sufficiency winch you now 20 
complam of The resisting power— those 
natural dilations of the youthful spirit, 
which circumstances cannot straiten— with 
us are long since passed away. Competence 
to age 18 supplementarv youth; a sorry 25 
supplement indeed, but I fear the best that 
is to be had We must nde, where we for- 
merly walked live better, and he sof tei — 
and shall be wise to do so— than we had 
means to do m those good old days you ao 
speak of. Yet could those days return- 
could you and I once more walk our thirtv 
miles a day— could Bannister and Mrs 
Bland agam be young, and you and I be 
young to see them— conld the good old one- 85 
shilling gallery days return- they arc 
dreams, my cousin, now’— but could ^on and 
I at this moment, instead of this quiet 
argument, by our well-carpeted fire-side, 
Bittmg on this luxiinons sofa— be once more 40 
struggling up those inconvenient stair-cases, 
push^ about, and squeezed, and elbowed 
^ the poorest rabble of pour gallery scram- 
blers— could I once more hear those anxious 
shrieks of yours- and the debcious Thank 46 
God, we are safe, which always followed 
when the topmost stair, conquer^, let in the 
first li^t of the whole cheerful theatre down 
beneath ns— T know not the fathom line that 
ever touched a descent so deep as I would be go 
willing to bury more wealth in than Crcpsns 

had, or the great Jew R ^ is supposed 

to have, to purchase it. And now do jnst 
look at that merry little Chinese waiter 
holding an umbrella, big enough for a bed- ^ 
tester,* over the head of that pretty insipid 


1 Nathan Meyer Rotbichlld (1777-1886). the 
founder of the Bnallih French ^ the xreat 
^rnnean banking Ann of the Bothe ch il d e. 
•bed canopy 


half-Madonna-iflh ehit of a lady in that very 
blue summer-house ” 


POOR RELATIONS 
1823 


A poor relation is the most irrelevant 
thmg in nature,— a piece of impertinent 
correspondency,— an odious approximation, 
—a haunting eonscienoe,— a preposterous 
shadow, lengthemng m the noontide of your 
prospenty,— an unwelcome remembrancer, 
—a perpetually recurring mortification,— a 
dram on your purse,— a more intolerable 
dun upon your pnde,— a drawback upon 
success,— a rebuke to you rising,- a stam m 
your blood,— a blot on your scutcheon, — a 
lent in your garment,— a death’s head at 
your banquet,'- Agathocles’ pot,*— a Mor- 
decai in your gate,*— a Lazarus at your 
door,*— a lion in your path,*— a frog m 
your chambei,®— a fly m your ointment,^— a 
mote 111 your eye,**— a tnumph to your enem} , 
—an apology to your fnends,- the one thmg 
not needful,®— the hail in harvest,'®— the 
ounce of sour in a pound of sweet 

He IS known bv his knock Your heart 

telleth vou ''That is Mr. A rap, 

lietweeii familianty and respect, that de- 
mands, and at the same time, seems to 
despair of entertainment He entereth snui- 
iiig, and— embarrassed He holdeth out his 
hand to yon to shake, and— draweth it back 
again He casually looketh in about dinnei 
time— when the table is full He offereth to 
go away, seemg you have company— but is 
induced to stay He fllleth a chair, and your 
visitor’s two children are accommodate at 
a side table. He never cometb upon open 
days, when your wife says with some com- 

placenry, "My dear, perhaps Mi will 

drop in today ” He remembereth birth* 
days— and professeth he is fortunate to have 
stiimbl^ upon one. He declareth agamst 
fish, the turbot bemg small— yet suffereth 
himself to be importuned into a slice against 
his first resolution He sticketh by the port 
—yet will be prevailed upon to empty the 
remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press 


refprrare to the cnRtom of the Egyptians of 
having a coffln eontalnlng a repreaontatlon of 
a dead body rarried through the bangoet ball 
at the cloae of the feaat to remind the guests 
of their necessary end, and to simgest that 
they shonld drink and be merry. Bee Herod- 
otus’s HMoriw, 2, 78 

•Agathocles, tvrsnt of Strlly (817 289 B C) 
bated the sight of a pot because It reminded 
him that he was the son of a potter 

• See Esther, 8 1-2 ; 6 *11-18 « fee Luke, 16 20. 

> Ree I Ktmoe, 18 *84 • See Eeodua, 8 .8-4 

• See Eoolestastes, 10 1 ■ Pee Matthew, 7 8-6 

• Pee Me, 10 42 P«e Proi rths, 26 *1 

uRee Spenser’s The Faerie Queeae, T, A 

This phnse was the motto of Hnnf s IPhs /»• 
iiemtor. 
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it upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, 
ifho are tearful of being too obsequious, or 
not civil enough, to him. The guests think 
^Uhey have seen him before.^* Every one 
speculateth upon his condition,^ and the 
most pait take him to be— a tide-waiter.® 
He calloth you by your Christian name, to 
imply that Ins other is the same with your 
own. He u» too familiar by half, yet you 
widi he had less diffidence. With half the 
familiarity he might pass for a casual de- 
pendent, aitli more boldnesb he would be 
m no danger of being taken for what he is. 
He IS too humble for a friend, yet taketh on 
him more state than befits a client.* He is 
a worse guest than a country tenant, inas- 
much as he bringeth up no rent— yet ’tis 
odds, from his garb and demeanor that your 
guests take him for one He is asked to 
make one at the whist table; refuseth on 
the score of poverty, and— resents being 
left out. When the company breaks up, he 
proffereth to go for a coach— and lets the 
servant go. He recollects your grandfather; 
and will thrust in some mean, and quite 
unimportant anecdote of— the family He 
knew it when it was not quite so flourishing 
ns **he IS blest in seeing it now.** He re- 
viveth past situations, to institute what he 
caileth— favorable comparisons. Witli a re- 
flecting sort of congratulation, he will in- 
quire the pnce of vour furniture; and 
insults YOU with a special commendation of 
your window-curtains. He is of opinion 
that the nm is the more elegant shape, but, 
after all, there was something more com- 
fortable about the old lea-kettle— which you 
must remember He dare say you must And 
a great convenience in having a carnage of 
your own, and appealeth to your lady if it 
IS not so Inquireth if you have had your 
arms done on vellum yet ; and did not know 
till lately that such-and-such had been the 
crest of the family. His memory is un- 
seasonable; his comphnieuts perverse; his 
talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; and 
when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair 
into a comer, as precipitately as possible, 
and feel fairly nd of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and 
that is— a female Poor Relation. Tou may 
do something with the other; you may pass 
him off tolerably well; but your indigent 
s^relative is hopeless. is an old 

humorist,**^ you may say, ‘‘and affects to 
go threadbare. His eircunutanoes are better 

» nodal rank ^ ^ ^ . 

B \ minor cnatoma offldal who waits for the ar- 
rival of ablpb and enforces the revenne lawa. 
■dependant ■eccentric person 


than folks would take them to be. You are 
fond of havmg a Character at your table, 
and truly he is one.** But in the indications 
of female poverty there can be no disguise. 

B No woman dresses below herself from ca- 
price, The truth must out without shuffling. 
‘ ‘ She is plainly related to the L— s ; or what 
does she at their housef’* She is, in all 
probability, your wife’s cousin. Nine times 
10 out of ten, at least, this is the ease. Her 
garb IB something between a gentlewoman 
and a beggar, yet the former evidently pre- 
dommates. She is most provokmgly humble 
and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. 
15 He may require to be repressed sometimes- 
aliquando aufflaminandus erat^— but there 
is no raising her You send her soup at 
dmner, and she begs to be helped— after 

tlie gentlemen. Mr. requests the honor 

20 of taking wine with her; i^e hesitates be- 
tween port and Madeira, and chooses the 
former— because he does. She calls the 
servant Stf; and insists on not troubling 
him to hold her plate. The housekeeper 
25 patronizes her. The children’s governess 
takes upon her to correct her, when she has 
mistaken the piano for a harpsichord 
Richard Ainlet, Esq , in the play,® is a 
notable instance of the disadvantages, to 
so which this chimerical notion of affinity con- 
stituting a claim to acquaintance, may sub- 
ject the spint of a gentleman A little 
foolish blood is all that is betwixt him and 
a lady of great estate. His stars are per- 
85 petually crossed by the malignant mater- 
nity of an old woman, who persists in call- 
ing him “her son Dick ** But she has 
where^thal in the end to recompense his 
indignities, and float him again upon the 
40 bnlliant surface, under which it had been 
her meming business and pleasure all along 
to sink him. All men, b^des, are not of 
Dick’s temperament. I knew an Anilet 
in real life, who, wanting Dick’s bnoyancy, 

45 sank indeed. Poor W * was of my own 

standing at Christ’s, a flne classic, and a 
youth of promise If he had a blemish, it 
was too much pride; but its quality was 
inoffensive; it was not of that sort which 
60 hardens the heart, and serves to keep in- 
feriors at a distance; it only sought to ward 
off derogation from itself It was the prin- 
ciple of self-resp^ carried as far as it 
could go, without infringing upon that ze- 

66 


* aometlinMi he had to be cheeked 
•The Confederaetf, by John Yanbmgli (1004- 
1726). 

■A young man named Fnvcll Bee Lamb's 
ChfUt^M HfNifiiial FtvMind-ThMy Tears Ago 
(p eSTb, 16), 
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speet, which he would have every one elae 
equally maintain for himself. He would 
have you to thmk alike with him on this 
topic. Many a quarrel have 1 had with him, 
when we were rather older boys^ and our tall- 
ness^ made ns more obnoxious to observa- 
tion in the blue dollies, because 1 would not 
thread the alle 3 'b and blind ways of the town 
with him to elude notice, when we have been 
out together on a hohday m the streets of 

tills sneermg and prying metropolis. W 

went, sore with these notions, to Oxford, 
\\heie the dignity and sweetness of a schol- 
ar’s life, meeting with the alloy of a humble 
introduction, wrought in him a passionate 
devotion to the place, with a profound aver- 
won from the society. Tlie sector’s gowu- 
( worse than his school array) clung to him 
AMtli Xeshian veiioin.^ He thought himself 
iidiculous in a gaib, under which Latimer* 
would have walked erect; and in which 
Hooker,^ in his young days, possibly 
flaunted in a vem of no discommendable 
vanity. In the depth of college shades, or 
in hiB lonely chamber, the poor student 
slirunk from obsen^ation. He found shelter 
among books, which msult not ; and studies, 
that ask no questions of a youth’s finances. 
Tie was lord of his library, and seldom eared 
for looking out beyond his domains. The 
healing influence of studious pursuits was 
upon him, to soothe and to abstract. He 
was almost a healthy man; when the way- 
wardness of his fate broke out against him 
with a second and worse malignity. The 

father of W had hitherto exercised the 

humble profession of house-painter at 

N , near Oxford. A supped interest 

with some of the heads of the i^lleges b^ 
now induce<1 him to take up his abode in 
that city, with the hope of tong employed 
nrmn some public works which were talked 
of. From that moment I read in the coun- 
tenance of the young man, the determina- 
tion which at length tore him from academ- 
ical pursnits forever. To a person unac- 
quainted with our universities, the distance 
between the goMnisnien and the townsmen, 
as they are culled^ the trading part of the 
latter especially— is carried to an excess 
that would appear harsh and incredible. 
The temperament of W ’s father was 


1 Tiamb nsilly wan short of statiirc. 

3 The dlHttngnishlng dress of an undergraduate 
who was partly supported by college funds, 
and who waited on table at the Commons. 

■Hercules slew Nessas with a polaoned arrow, 
and lost hla own life by wearing a shirt 
dipped in the poisonous blood of Neasna 

* Latimer had been a aisar (same as aereltor) st 
Cambridge 

■ Hooker had been a servitor at Oxford 


diametrically the reverse of his own. Old 
W was a little, busy, cringing trades- 

man, who, with his sou upon his aim, would 
stand bowing and scraping, cap iii liaiid, 
s to anything Aat wore the semblance of a 
gown— insensible to the winks and opener 
remonstrances of tlie youug man, io whose 
chamber-fellow, or equal in standing, per- 
haps, he was thus ob^uiously and gratui- 
10 tous^duckmg. Such a state of things could 

not last W must change the air of 

Oxford or be sofTocated. He chose the 
former; and let the sturdy moralist, who 
strains the point of the filial duties as high 
15 as they can bear, censure the dereliction; 
he cannot estimate the struggle. I stood 

with W , the last afternoon I ever saw 

him, under Uie eaves of his paternal dwell- 
ing. It was in the fine lane leading from 

20 the High-street to the back of College, 

where W kept his rooms. He seemed 

thoughtful, and more reconciled. I ven- 
tured to rally him— finding him in a better 
mood— upon a representation of the Artist 
2 “* Evangelist,^ which the old man, whose 
affairs were beginnmg to flourish, had 
caused to be set up in a splendid sort of 
frame over his really hamlsome shop, either 
as a token of prosperity, or badge of grati- 

30 tude to his saint. W looked up at the 

Luke, and, like Satan, *^knew his mounted 
^ign — and fled.”’ A letter on his father’s 
table the next morning, announced that he 
bad accepted a commission in a regiment 
36 about to embark for Portugal. He was 
among the first who pensh^ before the 
walls of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which 
I began with treating half-seriously, I should 
40 have fallen upon a recital so eminently pain- 
ful ; but this theme of poor relationship is 
replete with so much matter for tragic as 
well as eomic associations, that it is difftcnlt 
to keep the account distinct without blend- 
45 ing. The earliest impressions which I re- 
ceived on^ this matter are certainly not at- 
tended with anything painful, or very hu- 
miliating, in the recalling. At my father’s 
table (no veiy splendid one) was to be 
60 found, every Saturday, the mysterious flg^ 
ure of an aged gentleman, clothed in neat 
bla ck, of a sad yet comely appearance. His 
deportment was of the essence of gravity; 
his words few or none; and I was not to 
56 palm a noise in his presence. I had little 
inclination to have done so — for my cue was 


’ Lq]^, by tsadltton n painter aa well aa a 

phyalclaD. 

* Parsflfae Loaf, 4, 1013, 
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to admire in eilenee. A partionlar elbow 
duiir was appropriated to him, which wan 
in no ease to be violated. A peculiar sort 
of sweet pudding, which appeared on no 
other occasion, distin^idied the dave of his 
coming. I used to think him a proaigiously 
rich man. All 1 could make out of him was, 
that he and my father bad been school- 
fellows a world aiBfo at IJncoIn, and that he 
came from the Mint^ The Mint I knew to 
be a place where all the money was coined— 
and 1 thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined 
themselves about his presence. He seemed 
above human infirmities and passions A 
sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom I fancied him 
obliged to go anont in an eternal suit of 
mourning; a captive— a stately being, let 
out of the Tower on Saturdays Often have 
I wondered at the temerity of my father, 
who, in spite of an habitual general respect 
which we all in common manifested towards 
him, would venture now and then to stand 
up against him in some argument,, touching 
their youthful days. The houses of the 
ancient city of Lincoln are dmded (as most 
of my readers know) between the dweller^ 
on the hill, and in the valley. This marked 
distinction formed an obvious division be- 
tween the bovs who lived above (however 
brought together in a common school) and 
the boys whose paternal residence wot on 
the plain; a sufficient cause of hostility in 
the code of these yoimg Grotiuses.* My 
father had been a leading Mountaineer; and 
would still maintain the general superiority, 
in sldll and hardihood, of the Above Boffs 
(his own faction) over the Below Bo^a (so 
were they called), of which party his con- 
tempom^ had h^ a chieftain. Many and 
hot were "the skirmishes on this topic— the 
only one upon which the old gentleman was 
ever brought out — and bad blood bred; even 
sometimes almost to the recommencement 
(so I expected) of actual hostilities. But 
my father, who scorned to insist upon ad- 
vantages, generally contrived to turn the 
conversation upon some adroit by-commen- 
dation of the old Minster, in the general 
preference of which, before all other cathe- 
drals in the island, the dweller on the hill, 
and the plain-bom, could meet on a conciliat- 
ing level, and lay down their less important 
differences. Once only I saw the old gentle- 


'The Mint was near the Tower of London, the 

law. 


man really rolBed, and 1 remember with 
anguish the tfaon^t that came over me* 
^^Perhaps he will never come here again.” 
He had been pressed to take another plate 
s of the viand, which I have abready men- 
tioned as the indispensable concomitant of 
his visits. He had refused, with a reliance 
amounting to ngor— when my aunt, an old 
Uncolnian, but who had something of this, 
10 in common with my cousin Bridget, thai 
she would sometimes press civility ont of 
season— uttered the following memorable 
application— ” Do take another slice, Mr 
Billet, for you do not get pudding e\eiy 
IR day y The old gentleman said nothing at 
the time— but he took occasion in the course 
of the evening, when some argument had 
intervened between them, to utter with an 
emphasis which chilled the company, and 
20 which chills me now as I write it— ‘ * Woman, 
yon are saperannuated. ” John Billet did 
not snrvi\e long, after the digesting of this 
affront; but he survived long enough to 
assure me that peace was actually restored * 
2R and, if 1 remember aright, another pudding 
was discreetly substituted in the place of 
that which had occasioned the offence. He 
died at the Mint (Anno 1781) where he had 
long held, what he accounted, a comfortable 
20 independence; and with five pounds, four- 
teen shilling, and a pennv, which were 
found in his esemtoire after his decease, 
left the world, blessing God that he had 
enough to bury him, and that he had never 
85 been obliged to any man for a sixpence 
This was— a Poor Relation. 


BANITT OF TRUE GENIUS 
40 

So far from the position holding true, 
that great wit (or genius, in onr modem 
way of speaking) has a necessaiy alliance 
with insanity, the greatest wits, on the con- 
4B trary, will ever be found to be the sanest 
writers. It is impossible for the mind to 
conceive of a mad Shakspeare. The great- 
ness of wit, by which the poetic talent is 
here chiefly to be understood, manii^ests 
50 itself in the admirable balance of all the fac- 
ulties. Madness is the disproportionate 
straining or exms of any one of them 
”Ro strong a wit,'^ save Cowley, speaking 
of a poetical friend, 

56 Nature to him frame, 

As all things but hia judgment overcame, 

His judgment likethe heavenly moon did show. 
Tempering that mighty sea below. 

» 0% fUe Dmik of Mr TTriNm Hernw. «7-10a 
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The ground of the mistake is that men, 
in the xapturea of the higher poetry 
a eonStion of exaltation, to which they have 
no parallel m their own experience, besides 
the spurious resemblance of it in dreams 
and levers, impute a state of dreaminess 
and fever to the poet. But the true poet 
dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it 
In the groves of Eden he walks familiar as 
in his native paths. He ascends the empy- 
rean heaven, and is not mtoxicated. He 
treads the burning marU without dismay; 
he wins his flight without self -loss through 
lealms of chaos '*and old night. Or if, 
abandoning himself to that severer chaos 
of a '^human mind untuned,’’* he is content 
awhile to be mad with Leai, or to hate man- 
kind (a sort of madness) with Timon, 
neither is that madness, nor the misan- 
thropy, so unchecked, but that,-‘never let- 
tmg the reins of leason wholly go, while 
most he seems to do so,— he has his better 
genius still whispermg at his eai, with the 
good servant Kent suggestmg saner coun- 
sels,^ or with the honest steward Flavius 
recommending kindlier resolutions.* Where 
he seems most to recede from humanity, he 
will be found the truest to it From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible 
existences, he subjugates them to the lau 
of her consistency He is beautifully loyal 
to that sovereign directress, even when he 
appears most to betray and desert her His 
ideal tribes submit to policy, his very mon- 
sters are tamed to his hand, even as that 
wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus 
He tames, and he clothes them with attri- 
butes of fledi and blood, till they wonder 
at themselves, like Indian Islanders forced 
to submit to European vesture. Caliban, 
the Witches, are as true to the laws of 
their own nature (trars with a ditference) 
as Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth Herein 
the great and little wits are differenced, 
that if the latter wander ever so little from 
nature or actual existence, they lose them- 
selves and their readers. Their phantoms 
are lawless; their visions nightmares. They 
do not create, which implies shaping and 
consistency. Their imaginations are not 
active— for to be active is to call something 
into act and form— but passive, as men in 
side dreams For the super-natural, or 
somethmg super-added to what we know of 


1 earth (Bee ParmdiBe Loat, 1 20R > 
^Pturodiae Lost, 1, R43 
•King Lear, lY. 7. 16-17 
*King Lear, 1.1, 146 ff 
•Tlsiofi of Athena, II, 8 , 141 ft. 


nature, they give yon the plainly non- 
naturaL Ai)difthiB were all, and that these 
mental hallucinations were discoverable 
only m the treatment of subjects out of 
^ nature, or transcending it, the judgment 
might with some plea be pardoned if it ran 
not, and a little wantonized.^ but even in 
the describing of real and everyday life, 
that which is before their eyes, one of these 
16 lesser wits shall more deviate from nature- 
show more of that mconsequence, whi^ has 
a natural alliance with fren^^, — than a great 
genius in his '^maddest fits,” as Withers 
somewhere calls them * We appeal to any 
15 one that is acquamted with the common run 
of Lane’s novels,— as they existed some 
twenty or thirty years back,— those scanty 
mtellectual nands of the whole female read- 
mg pubhc, till a happier genius* arose, and 

20 expelled forever the innntntious phantoms, 
— whether he has not found his brain more 
^^betossed,”* his memoiy more puzzled, 
his sense of when and where more con- 
founded, among the improbable events, the 

21 incoherent incidents, the inconsistent char- 
acters, or no-eharacters, of some third-rate 
love intrigue— where the persons shall be a 
Lord Olendamour and a Miss Hivers, and 
the scene only alternate between Bath and 

*0 Bond-btreet — a more bewildering dreaminess 
induced upon him than he has felt wander- 
ing over all the fairy grounds of Spenser 
Tn the prodnctions we lefer to, nothing but 
names and places is familiar, the persons 
25 are neither of this world nor of any other 
conceivable one; an endless string of activ- 
ities without purpose, of purposes destitute 
of motive : — we meet phantoms in our known 
walks, fantasque^ onlv christened. In the 
■*0 pciet we have names which announce Action , 
and we have absolutely no place at all, for the 
things and pei*s«>iiB of The Fatrtf Queett 
imite not of their ^‘whereabout ”® But in 
their inner nature, and tlie law of their 
speech and actions, we are at home and 
upon acquainted ground The one turns 
life into a dream ; the other to the wildest 
dreams give^ the sobrieties of everyday 
occurrences. By what subtile art of tnicine 
50 the mental processes it is effected, we are not 
philosophers enougli to explain, but in that 
wonderful episode of the cave of Mammon,^ 
ill which the Money God appears first in 
the lowest form of a miser, is then a worker 
** 'unrestraint 

■Bee rje R^pheard^a nunUng, Eclogiio 4. 410 
■ Probably Rcott 
* Romeo ana Juliet, V, .3, 76 

■whims 
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of metalfli and becomes the god of all the 
treasures of the world; and has a daughter, 
Ambition, before whom all the world kneels 
for favors^wiih the Hesperian fruit, ^ the 
waters of Tantalus, with Pilate washing his 
hands vamly,^ but not impertmently, ui 
the same stream— that we should be at one 
moment in the cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at the forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and yet in hell, all at 
once, with the shifting mutations of the 
most ramblmg dream, and our judgment 
yet all the time awake, and neither able nor 
willing to detect the fallacy,— is a proof 
of that hidden sanity which still guides the 
poet in hiB widest seeming-aberrations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole 
episode is a copy of the mind ’s conceptions 
in sleep; it is, in some sort— but what a 
copy ! Let the most romantic of us, that has 
been entertained all night with the spectacle 
of some wild and magnificent vision, recom- 
bine it in the morning, and try it by his 
waking judgment That which appeared so 
fdiifting, and yet so coherent, while thaf 
faculty was passive, when it comes under 
cool examination, shall appear so reasonless 
and so unlinked, that we are ashamed to 
have been so deluded; and to have taken, 
though but in sleep, a monster for a god 
But the transitions in this episode are every 
whit as violent as in the most extrava^nt 
dream, and vet the waking judgment ratifies 
them. 


the death of COLEBIDGE 

IV THE ALBUM OF MR KEYMER 
ISSJ^ 1830 

When I heard of the death of Coleridge, 
it was without gnef It seemed to me that 
lie long had been on the confines of the next 
world,— that he had a hunger for eternity 
I grieved then that I could not gneve But 
since, I feel how great a part he was^f me. 
His great and dear spirit haunts me I 
cannot think a thought, I cannot make a 
cnticism on men or books, without an inef- 
fectual turning and reference to him. He 
was the proof and touchstone of all rav 
cogitations He was a Grecian* (or in the 
first form) at Christ's Hospital, where I 
was deputy Grecian ; and the same subordi- 
nation and deference to him I have pre- 


iQolden applen from the mirthologlcal aardea of 
HeBDerldPS. 

• A^nanie*aWen to Btndentii of the hlgheat claiiR 
preparing to enter a nnlveralty; 
JtndontB of*^the Beeond claas were called dep- 
nty flreolanfi 


served through a life-long acquaintance. 
Great in his wntmgs, he was greatest m his 
eonversation. In him was disproved that 
old maxim that we should allow every one 
6 his share of talk. He would talk from 
mom to dewy eve,* nor cease till far mid- 
night, yet who ever would interrupt him,— 
who would obstruct that continuous flow of 
converse, fetched from Helicon or Zion t He 
10 had the tact of making the unmtelligible 
seem plain Many who read the abstruser 
parts of his Fnend would complain that 
hiB words did not answer to his spoken wis- 
dom. They were identical But he had a 
16 tone in oral delivery, which seemed to con- 
\ey sense to those who were otherwise im- 
perfect recipients He was my fifty-year-- 
old fnend without a dissension Never saw 
I his likeness, nor probably the world can 
20 SM again I seemed to love the house he 
died at more passionately than when he 
lived I love the faithful Gilmans* more 
than while they exercised their virtues 
towards him living. What was his mansion 
26 IS consecrated to me a chapel 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
(1775-1864) 

so Piom OEBIR 

1798 

Book I 

I smg the fates of Gebir He had dwelt 
Among those mount ain-cavems which re- 
tain 

His labors yet, vast halls and flowing wells, 
Nor have forgotten then old master’s 
name 

Though sever'd from his people here, 
inc*cnRl 

By meditatmg on pnine\al wrongs, 

He blew his battle-lioiii, at which uprose 
Whole nations , hei e, ten thousand of most 
. might 

He call 'd aloud , and soon Charoba saw 
His dark helm ho\Gr o’er the land of Nile 
What should the Mrgin dot should royal 
knees 

Bend suppliant? oi defenceless hands en- 
prage 

Men of gigantic force, gigantic arms? 

For 'twas reported that nor sword suf- 
ficed,^ 

Nor shield immense nor coat of massive 
mail, 

* Rce ParadiBe Loat, 1. 742-43 
> Coleridge was a frequent vlBltnr at tbe home 
of the OilmanR, in Hlghgate They cared for 
him at the time of hl<i lant illnew and death. 
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But that upon their towering heads they 
bore 

Each a huge atone, refulgent arthe stara. 
This told &e Dabsa, then cned aloud, 
on your bosom laymg down my head 

^ I sobbM away the sorrows of a child, 

If I have always, and Heav’n knows I 
have, 

Next to a mother’s held a nurse’s name. 
Succor this one distress, recall those days. 
Love me, tho’ ’twere because yon lov’d 
me then.” 

^ But whether confident m magic ntes 
Or touch ’d with sexual pnde to stand ini- 
plor’d, 

Dahca smiled, then spake— ” Away those 
fears. 

Though stronger than the strongest of his 
kmd, 

He falls; on me devolve that charge; he 
falls. 

^ Rather than fiy him, stoop thou to allure. 
Nay, journey to his tents. A city stood 
Upon that coast, they say, by Sidad built. 
Whose father Oad built Oadir; on this 
ground 

Perhaps he sees an ample room for war 

SB Persuade him to restore the walls himself 
In honor of his ancestors, persuade— 

But wherefore this advice f young, un- 
espoused, 

Charoba want persuasions* and a queen *” 
”0 Dalica*” the shuddering maid ex- 
claim’d, 

^ Could I encounter that fierce frightful 
manf 

Could I speakt no, nor sigh ”— ”Aiid 
canst thou reignf” 

Cried Dahca; ”yield empire or comply ” 
IJnfix’d, thou^ seeming fix’d, her eves 
downcast. 

The wonted buzz and bustle of the court 
Prom far through sculptifred galleries met 
her ear, 

Then lifting up her head, the evening sun 
Pour’d a fresh splendor on her burnish’d 
throne * 

The fair Charoba, the young queen, com- 

pli^. 

But Gebir, when he heard of her ap- 
proach, 

BO Laid by his orbed shield ; his vizor-helm. 
His buckler and his corset he laid by. 
And bade that none attend him: at his 
side 

Two faithful dogs that nrge the silent 
course, 

Bhaggy, deep-chested, crouch’d ; the croco- 
dile. 


BB Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid 
ears 

And push their beads within their master’s 
hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his 
face. 

Such as Diana rising o’er the rocks 
Shower’d on the lonely Latmian; on his 
brow 

BO Sorrow there was, yet nought was there 
severe. 

But when the royal damsel first he saw, 
Faint, hanging on her handmaid, and her 
knees 

Tottering, as from the motion of the car. 
His eyes look’d earnest on her, and those 
eyes 

BB Show’d, if they had not, that they might 
ha\e, lov’d, 

For there was pity in them at that hour. 
With gentle speech, and more with gentle 
looks, 

He sooth’d her; but lest Pity go beyond 
And cross’d Ambition lose her lofty aim, 
Bendmg, he kiss’d her garment, and re- 
tired. 

He went, nor slumber’d in the sultry noon, 
When viands, eouches, generous wines, 
persuade, 

And slumber most refreshes; nor at night, 
When heavy dews are laden with disease; 

7B And blindness waits not there for lingenng 
age. 

Ere morning dawn’d briiind him, he ar- 
rived ^ 

At those rich meadows where young 
Tamar fed 

The royal flocks entrusted to bis care. 
”Now,” said he to himself, ‘’will t re- 
pose 

BB At least this burthen on a brother’s 
j bieast.” 

His brother stood before him : he, amazed, 
Beat ’d suddenly his head, and thus began. 
“Is it thou, brotlier ! Tamar, is it thou ! 
Why, standing on the valley’s utmost 


verge, 

BB Lookest thou on that dull and dreary shore 

Where beyond sight Nile blackens all the 
sandt 

And why that sadness f When I pass’d 
OUT sheep 

The dew-drojis were not shaken off the 
bar, 

Therefore if one be wanting, ’tis untold.” 

BB “Yes, one is wanting, nor is that un- 
told,” 

Raid Tamar; “and this dull and dreary 
shore 
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Is neither dull nor dreary at all hours.” 
Whereon the tear stole silent down his 
cheek, 

Silent, but not Oebir nnobseir’d: 
Wondering he gazed awhile, and pitying 
spake. 

”Let me approach thee; does the morning 
light 

Scatter this wan suffusion o’er thy brow. 
This faint blue lustre uhder both thine 
eyes^” 

”0 brother, is this pity or reproachf” 
Cried Tamar, ”cruel if it be reproach, 

If pity, 0 how vain!”— “Whate’er at be 
That grieves thee, I will pity, thou but 
speak. 

And I can tell thee, Tamar, pang for 
pang ” 

”Gebir! then more than brothers are 
we now ! 

lOB Eve|^hmg (take mv hand) will I confess. 
I neither feed the flock nor watch the fold; 
How can T, lost in lovet But, Gebir, why 
That anger which has risen to your cheek f 
Can other ment could yout what, no re- 
ply* 

And still more anger, and still worse con- 
ceal’d! 

Are these your promises! your pity this!” 

” Tamar, I well may pitv what I feel— 
Maik me aright— T feel for thee— pro- 
ceed— 

Relate me all ”Then will I all relate, 
1^5 gaid tlie young shepherd, gladden’d from 
his heart 

” ’Twas evening, though not sunset, and 
the tide 

Le\el w*ith these green meadows, seem’d 
vet higher: 

’Twas pleasant; and I loosen’d from my 
neck 

Tlie pipe you gave me, and began to play 
120 0 that I ne’er had leamt the tuneful ari t 
Tt always brings us enemies or love. 

Well, I was playing, when above the 
waves 

Some swimmer’s head methought 1 saw 
ascend ; 

I, sitting still, survey’d it, with my pipe 
126 Awkwardly held before my lips half- 
clos^, 

Gkbir! it was a Nymph ! a Nymph divine* 
I cannot wait describing how she came, 
How I was sitting, how she first assum’d 
The sailor; of what happen’d there re- 
mains 

120 Enough to say. and too much to foiget. 
The sweet decener stepp’d upon this bank 


Before I was aware, for with snxpriae 
Moments fly rapid as with love itself. 
Stoopmg to tune afresh the hoarsen’d 
r^, 

126 I heard a rustling, and where that arose 
My glance first lifted on her nimble feet. 
Her feet resembled those long shellsi ex- 
plored 

By him who to befriend his steed’s dim 
sight 

Would blow the pungent powder in the 
eye 

Her eyes too! 0 immortal Gods! her qres 
Resembled— what could th^ resemble! 
what 

Ever resemble those! Even her attire 
Was not of wonted woof nor vulgar art : 
Her mantle riiow’d the yellow samphire- 
pod, 

1^2 Her girdle the dove-color’d wave serene. 

* Shepherd,’ said she, ^and will you wrestle 
now. 

And with the sailor’s hardier race en- 
grage!’ 

T was rejoiced to hear it, and contrived 
How to keep up contention: could I fail 

160 By pressing not too strongly, yet to press! 
^'*^ether a shepherd, as inde^ you seem, 
Or whether of the hardier race you boast, 
I am not daunted; no; I will engage.’ 
^But first,’ said she, ’what wager will you 
lay!’ 

IB6 < A sheep,’ I answered: ‘add whate’er you 
will ’ 

‘I cannot,’ she replied, ‘make that return ; 
Our hided vesaels m their pitchy round 
Seldom, unless from rapine, hold a sheep 
But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

180 Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace-porch, where when 
unyoked 

His chanot-wheel stands midway in tbe 
wave; 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polish’d lips to your attentive ear, 

^26 And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 
And I have others given me by the nymphs. 
Of sweeter sound than any pipe you 
have ;* 

But w^ by Neptune * for no pipe contend. 

^72 This time a sheep I win, a pipe the next ’ 
Now came die forward eager to engage. 
But first her dress, her bosom then sur- 
\ey’cl. 


* White nholN of mttleflRh 
■For a similar paaaiuce, arc Wnrrtaa orth'ii The 
Fintminn, 4 and Bvron's Thr 

InlantI 2 400 in 
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And heav’d doubting; if Rhe could de- 
ceive. 

Her bosom seem’d, inclos’d in base like 
beav’ii, 

176 To baffle ioucb, and rose forth undefined, 
Abo\e her knee she di'ew the robe suc- 
cinct,' 

Above her biea^t, and just below hei 
arms 

'This will preset \e mv breath when tightly 
bound, 

If struggle and eiiual strength should so 
constrain.’ 

180 Thus, pulling haid to fasten it, she spake. 
And, rushing at me, closed* 1 thrill’d 
throu^out 

And seem’d to lessen and shrink up with 
cold. 

Again with violent impulse gush’d my 
blood. 

And hearing nouglit cAtenial, thus ab- 
sorb’d, 

^ '■ T heard it, rushing through each turbid 
vein, 

Shake mv unsteadv swimming sight in an 
Yet with unyielding though uncertain 
arms 

I clung around her neck: the \est beneath 
Rustic against onr slipiiery limbs en- 
twined* 

Often mine spmigmg with elude<1 force 
Started aside and tienible<1 till replaced* 
And when I most succeeded, as I thought. 
My bosom and my thr<»at felt so com- 
press’d 

That life was almost quivering on my lips. 

1 S 1 Yet nothing was there painful* these aie 
signs 

Of secret arts and not of human might . 
What arts T cannot tell , T only know 
My eyes grew dirry and my strength 
decay’d. 

I was indeed o’ei wane— with what regret, 
And more, with what confusion, when I 
reach ’d 

The fold, and yielding up the sheep, she 
cried, 

'This pays a shepherd to a conquering 
maid ’ 

She smiled,^ and more of pleasure than 
disdain 

Was in her dimpled chin and liberal lip, 

2®6 And eyes that languish ’d, lengthening, just 
like love 

She went away; T on the wicker gate 
Leant, and could follow with my eyes 
alone. 

The sheep riie carried easy as a cloak; 

> gfnliHl ; tnckWI np 


But when I heard its bleating, as I did, 
61® And saw, she hastening on, its hinder 
feet 

Struggle, and from her snowy shoulder 
slip, 

One shoulder its poor efforts had un- 
veil’d. 

Then all my passions mingling fell in 
tears; 

Restless then ran I to the highest ground 
To watch hei , slie vias gone, gone down 
the tide; 

And the long moon-beam on the hard wet 
sand 

Lay like a jasper colnnm half up-i ear’d.” 

”But, Tamar! tell me, will she not 
retupiT” 

”She will return, yet not before the 
moon 

62® Again is at the full * she promis’d this, 
Tho’ when slie promis’d I could not 
reply ” 

”By all the Gods T pity thee' go on. 
Fear not my anger, look not on my 
shame, 

^ For when a lover only hears of love 
He finds his folly out, and is ashamed 
Away with watchful nights and lonely 
days. 

Contempt of earth and as|>ect up to 
heaven. 

With contemplation, with humility, 

A tatter’d cloak that pnde wears when 
deform ’d. 

670 Away with all that hides me from myself. 
Parts me from others, uhispcis I am 
wise 

FiH»m our own wisdom loss is to be reap ’d 
Than from the baiest folly of our 
friend. 

Tamar! thy pastures, large and nch, afford 
666 Flowers to thy bees and herbage to thy 
sheep. 

But, battened on too much, the poorest 
croft 

Of thy poor neighbor yields what thine 
denies ” 

They hasten’d to the camp, and Qebir 
there 

Resolved his native country to forego, 

6^6 And order’d from those mins to the 
right 

They forthwith raisp a city Tamar heard 
With wonder, tho’ in passing ’twas half- 
told. 

His brother’s love, and sigii’d upon his 
own. 
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BOSE AYUCEB 
1800 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race,' 

Ah, what the form divinel 
What every virtue, every ^ee! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

6 Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A ni^t of memories and of sighs 
T consecrate to thee. 


CHILT> OF A DAY, THOU KNOWEST 
NOT 
1881 

Child of a day, thou knowest not 
The tears that overflow thine urn, 

The gushmg eyes that read thy lot, 

Nor, if thou knewest, couldst return * 

6 And why the wish ! the pure and blest 
Watch like thy mother o*er thy sleep 
0 T>eaoef ul night 1 0 envied rest * 

Thou wilt not ever see her weep 

TOR AN EPITAPH AT PIE80LE 

1881 

Lo^ where the four mimosas blend their 
shade 

In calm repose at last is Landor laid, 

For ere he slept he saw them planted here 
By her his soul had ever held moat dear, 

B And he had lived enough when he had 
dried her tear 

LYRICS, TO lANTHK 
1806-6.? 

Hom \ok 
1881 

Away, my verse ; and never fear. 

As men before such beauty dg; 

On you she will not look severe, 

She will not turn her eyes from you 
5 Rome happier graces could I lend 
That in her memory you should live, 
Rome little blemishes might blend, 

For it would plea«e her to forgive. 

Ok tht. Smooth Brow \ki> Clustering 
Hair 
1846 

On the smooth brow and clustering hair. 
Myrtle and rose!* your wreath combine, 
The duller olive I would wear, 

Its constancy, its peace, be mine. 

^ A reference to the titled Avlmer fnmllT 
■The myrtle and the rone are emblem* of lo^e 


Heart ’s-Ease 
1868 

There is a flower I wish to wear. 

But not until flrst worn 1^ 

Heart ’s-ease— of all earth’s flowers most 
rare; 

Bring it ; and bring enough for two 


Tt Often Comes Into My Head 
1840 

It often comes into my head 
That we may dream when we arc dead, 
But I am far from sure we do 
O that it were so ! then my rest 
^ Would be indeed among the blest; 

I should forever dream of yon. 

All Tender Thoughts That E’er 
Possess’d 
1881 

All tender thou^ts that e’er possess’d 
The human brain or human breast, 
Centre in mine for thee— 

^ Excepting one— and that must thou 
’• C'ontiibnte: come, confer it now 
Grateful I fain would be 


Trou Hast Not Raised, Ianthe, Such 
Desire 
1848 

Thou hast not rais’d, Ianthe, such desire 
In any breast as thou hast rais’d in mine 
No wandering meteor now, no marshy fire, 
Ticads on my steps, but lofty, but divine * 
^ And, if thon chilli me, as dbill thou dost 
When I approach too near, too boldlv 

Ro chills the blushing mom, ao chills the 
host 

Of vernal stars, with light more diaste 
than day’s 


1^K\8URE’ Why Thus Desfrt the Heart 
18.?1 

Pleasure! why thus desert the heart 
In its spring-tide I 

T could have seen her, I could part, 

And blit have si^ ’d ! 

* O’er every yonthfnl charm to stray, 

To gaxe, to touch- 
Pleasure! why take so much away, 

Or give so ranch ! 
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BinunoiaTion 

1846 

lie, xny fond heart at resti 
She never can be oars. 

Why strike npon my breast 
The slowly passing hours f 

B Ah ! bieathe not out the name, 

That fatal folly stayl 

Conceal the eternal flame, 

And tortured ne'er betray 

You BmiiiiiL You Spoke, and 1 Believed 
1846 

You smiled, you spoke, and 1 believed. 

By every word and smile deceived. 

Another man would hope no more; . 

Nor hope I what I hoped before . 

^ But let not this last wish be vam ; 

Deceive^ deceive me once again. 

So Latb Bimovid, from Him She Swore 
1881 

So late removed from him she swore, 

With clasping arms and vows and tears. 

In life and death she would adore. 

While memory, fondness, bliss, endears. 

B Can die forswearf can she forgett 

Strike, mighty Love I strike, Vengeance * 
Soft! 

Conscience must come and bring regret^ 
These let her feel !— nor these too oft ^ 

I Hxld Her Hand, the Pledge or Buss 
1881 

I held her hand, the pledge of bliss, 

Her hand that trembled and withdrew; 

She bent her head before my kiss— 

My heart was snre that hers was tnie. 

Now I have told her 1 must part, 

She shakes my hand, she bids adieu, 

Nor ^una the kiss— Alas, my heart ! 

Hers never was the heart for you. 

Absence 

1881 


And sliding the support I 
What will Buco^ it nowt Mine is un- 
blestf 

lanthel nor will rest 
But on the very thought that swells witli 
pain* 

0 me hope again! 

0 give me back what Earth, what (with- 
out you) 

Not Heaven itself can do, 

One of the golden days that we have past , 
And lot it be my last ! 

Or else the gift would be, however sweet. 
Fragile and incomplete. 

Flow, Pbeoioub Tears! Thus Shaui M^ 
Bival Know 
1806 

Flow, predons tears! thus shall my rival 
know 

For me, not him, ye flow. 

Stay, precious tears! ah, stay! this jeal- 
ous heart 

Would bid you flow apart, 

® Ijest he should see you rising o'er the bnm, 
And hope you nse for him. 

Your secret cells, while he is absent, kv*<*p. 
Nor, tho’ I'm abbent, weep. 

Mild Is the Parting Ybab, and Sweet 
1881 

Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odor of the falling spray; 

Life passes on more rudely fleet, 

And halmless is its closing day. 

6 T wait its close, I court its glooin, 

But mourn that ne\er must there fall 
Or on my breast or on my tomb 
The tear that would have sooth'd it all 

Past Ruin’d Iltox Hflf\ 

• 1831 

Past min’d Hion Helen lives, 

Alcestis rises from the shades; 

Verse calls them forth ; 'tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids 


lanthe! you are call'd to cross the sea 
A path foibidden mef 
Remember, while the Sun his blesdng sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads, ^ 

^ How often we have watch'd him laying 
down 

His brow, and dropp'd our own 
Against each other’s, aM how faint and 
diort 


^ la 1815, a Short that after her manrle^ vdth 
M de MolandS, B^hla Jane Swift, tee 
lanthe of theae poema, went to live In Parla 


Soon diall Oblivion’s deepening veil 
Hide all the peopled hills you see, 
The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers you and me. 

Here Ever Singb You Went abroad 
1846 

Here, ever since you went abroad. 

If there be change, no change T see, 
T only walk our wonted road, 

The road is only walk’d hy me. 
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^ Tes; I forgot; a change there is, 

Was it of you bade me tell*^ 

I catch at times, at times 1 miss 
The sight, the tone, I know so well 

Only two months since you stood here* 
Two shortest months* then tell me wh> 
Voices are harsher than they were, 

And tcais are longer ere they dry 

Teaks Afteb 

1840 

“Do you reineinbei met or are you 
proiulT“ 

Lightly advancing thio’ liei star-tnumiM 
ciowd, 

Taiitho said, und look’d into my cve*^ 

“A yc8, a i/cs, to both for Meinoiv 
'» Where you but once have been must cmm 
be. 

And at >oui ^olcc Piidc fioni his tin one 
must use.” 

She I Love (Alys in Vain*) 

1840 

She 1 love (alas in vam*) 

Floats befoie my slunibeimu evcfc 
When she comes slie lulls inv pain. 

When slie goes what pangs aiise* 

’• Thou whom Ioyc, whom memory flies. 
Gentle Sleep* prolong thy reign* 

1£ even tluiB she soothe my sighs, 

Nevei let me wake again * 

No, My Own Lovr or Otheu Yevks 
1846 

No, my own lo\e of other years* 

No, it must never be 
Much rests with jou that yel eiuleai*s, 
Alas! but what with ineT 
5 Could those bright years o’er me i evolve 
Ro o’er you so fair. 

The pearl of life we would dissphe 
And each the cup might share 
You show that truth can ne’er decav. 

** Whatever fate befalls; 

T, that the myrtle and the bay^ 

Shoot fiTsh on ruin’d walN 

T WoNDEB Not That Youth Bemains 
1858 

I wonder not that Youth remains 
With you, wherever else she flies 
Where could she And such fair domains. 
Where bask beneath such sunny eyest 

^Tho iDYrtlc Is on cmhlom of love; tbe bar, or 
Innrol, on emblem of honor or rictory 
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Your Pleasures Spring Lign Daisies in 
THE Grass 
1846 

Yonr pleasures spring like daisies in the 
• glass, 

(*iit down, and up agam as blithe as ever, 
Fiom you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little npples down a sunny nvei. 

VK4RS, Many Parti-Colobed Years 
1853 

Yeans, many parti-coloied years. 

Some have crept on, and some have flown 
Since first before me fell those tears 
^ I never could see fall alone 
Years, not so many, are to come, 

Years not so varied, when from you 
One more will fall • when, earned home, 

T ace it not, nor hear adteu 

Well I Bemembek How You Bmiled 
1863 

Well I remembci how you smiled 
To see me Y\iite your name upon 
The soft hpu-suiid “ 0 ^ ii hat a t hild ’ 
Youthmk urifitig upon stone 

I ha\e since written what no tide 
Shall e\ei \iush awaj, what men 
Unborn shall lead o’er ocean wide 
And find lanthe ’s name ogam 

A FIE80LAN IDYLi 
1831 

Here, wheie piecipitatc Spnng with one 
light iKmnd 

Into hot Siimmei ’s hisly nuns expin*s. 

And wheic go foirh at mom, at e\e, at 
night. 

Suit alls that want the lute to play wHh 
’em, 

5 And softer sighs that know' not what they 
w'ant. 

Aside a wall, beneath an orange-tree. 

Whose tallest floweis could tell the lowlier 
ones 

Of sights in Fiesolc rigid up abo>e> 

While T was ganng a few paces off 
*® At what they seem’d to sliow me with their 
nods, 

Then frequent whispers and their pointing 
shoots, 

A gentle maid came down the garden-steps 
And gathered the pure treasure in her lap 
I heard the branches rustle, and stepp’d 
forth 

^5 To drive the ox away, or mule, or goat, 1 
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Such 1 believed it mubt be. How could I 
Let beabt overpower themt When hath 
wind or rain 

Borne hard upon weak plant that wanted 

niCj f 

And I (howe\er tliey might bluster round) 
20 Walk’d off t ’Twere moat ungrateful : for 
sweet scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter 
thoughts, 

And nurse and pillow the dull memory 
That would let drop without them her best 
stores 

Th^ bring me tales of youth and tone«( 
of love, 

23 And ’tis and e%er was uiy wish and way 
To let all flowers live fieely, and all die 
(Whene’er their Genius bids their souK 
depart)^ 

Among their kindred in their native place 
1 ne\er pluck the rose, the violet’s head 
20 Hath shaken with tny breath upon its bank 
And not reproach’d me, tlie ever-sacred 
cup 

Of the pure hly hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one gram of 
gold. 

I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
25 Moie glossy; the fair arm, the fairer 
cheek 

Warmed by tlie eye intent on itb pursuit , 
T saw the foot that, although half-erect 
From itK giay slippoi, could not lift her 

U|> 

To what she wanted : 1 held down a branch 
^0 And gather’d her some blossoms; since 
their hour 

Was come, and bees had wounded them, 
and flies 

Of harder wing were working their way 
thro’ 

And scattering them in fragments under 
foot. 

So erisp were some, they rattled nnevolved, 
^5 Others, ere broken off, fell into shells, 

For such appear the petals when detach ’d, 
rnbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow. 
And like snow not seen thrmigh, by eye 
or sun • 

Yet e^cry one her gown received from me 
50 fairer than the flrst. I thought not so. 
But so she praised them to reward my 
care. 

T said, find the largest” 

”This indeed,” 
Cried she, ” is large and sweet.” She held 
one forth, 

Whether for me to look at or to take 
55 She knew not, nor did T; but taking it 


Would best have solved (and ihia she felt) 
her doubt 

I dared not touch it; for it seemed a part 
Of her owu self; fresh, full, the most 
mature 

Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; witli a touch 
55 To fall, and yet uufallen. She diew back 
The boon she tender’d, and then, flnding 
not 

The ribbon at her waist to fix it lu, 
Dropp’d it, as loth to drop it, on the rest. 

From THE CITATION AND EXAMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM SHAK8PBABE 
18:14 

The Maid’s Lamevt 

I loved him not, and yet now he is gone 
I feel I am alone 

T check’d^ him while he spoke, yet could 
he speak, 

Alas V I would not check. 

5 For reasons not to love him once 1 sought, 
And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him * T now* w*ou]il gi\ e 
My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, mul when he 
found 

^5 ’Twas vain, in holy ground 

He hid his face amid the sliadeh of death 
I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me but mine returns. 
And this lorn bosom bums 
^5 With stifling heat, heaving it ii]) in tilec]), 
And waking me to weep 
Tears that had melted bis 8f)ft heart for 
years 

Wept he as bitter tears. 

Merciful God^ such was his latest ]Ha}er, 
25 These mui/ she never share. 

Quieter is bis breath, his breast more cold, 
Than daisies in the mould, 

Wliere children spell, athwart the clmrch- 
yard gate, 

His name, and life’s brief date 
25 Pray for him, gentle sonls, wlioc ’cr yon be, 
And, 0 ! pray too for me 

Upon a Sweet Briaii 

My briar that smelledst sweet 
When gentle spring’s flrst heat 
Ran through thy quiet veins,— 
Thou that wonidst injure none, 

5 But wouldst be left alone, 

Alone thou leavest me, and nong^t of thine 
remains 

What I hath no poet’s lyre 
O’er thee, sweet-breathing hnar, 

* rebuked 
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Hung fondly, ill or wellt 
And yit methinla with thee 
A po^’a qrmpathy, 

Whether in weal or woe, in life or death, 
might dwell 

Hard usage both must bear, 

Few handa your youtli will rear, 
Few bosoms chensb you, 

Your tender prime murt bleed 
Ere you are sweet, but freed 
From life, you then are prized; thus prized 
are poets too. 

And art thou yet alive f 
^ And shall the happy hive 

Send out her you& to cull 
Thy sweets of leaf and flower. 

And spend the sunny hour 
With thee, and thy faint heart with mur- 
muring music lullt 

Tell me what tender care, 

Tell me what pious prayer, 

Bade thee arise and live. 

The fondest-favored bee 
Shall whisper nought to thee 
More loving than the song my grateful 
muse shall give. 

From PERICLES AND A8PA8IA 
1830 

CORINNA TO TaNAQRA 
FROIC ATHENS 

Tanagra ! think not I forget 
Thy beautifully-stoned streetb. 

Be biire my memory bathes yet 
In clear Thermodon, and yet greets 
B The blithe and liberal shepherd-lMy, 
Whose sunny bosom swells with joy 
When we accept his matted nirfies 
Upheav’d with sylvan fruit; away he 
bounds, and blushes. 

A gift I promise: one 1 see 
Which thou with tiansport wilt re- 
ceiA e. 

The only proper gift for thee. 

Of which no mortal shall berea\e 
In later times thy mouldering walls. 
Until the last old turret falls; 

I® A crown, a crown from Athens won, 

A crown no God con wear, beside Latona’s 
son. 

There may be cities who refuse 
To their own ehild the honors due. 
And look urgently on the Muse; 

But ever shall those cities rue 


The dry, unyieldmg, niggard breast, 
Offering no nounshmnt, no rest, 

To that young head which soon diall 
rise 

Disdainfully, in might and glory, to the 
skies. 

Sweetly where cavern ’d Dirce flows 
Do white-arm ’d maidens chant my lay. 
Flapping the while with laurel-rose 
The hon^-gathering tribes away; 
And sweetly, sweetly Attic tongues 
Lisp your Corinna’s early songs; 

To her with feet more graceful come 
The verses that have dwelt in kmdred 
breasts at home. 

0 let thy children lean aslant 
Against the tender mother’s knee, 
And gaze into her face, and want 
To know what magic there can be 
In words that u^ some eyes to dance, 
While others as in holy trance 
Look up to heaven: be such my praise* 
Wliy lingert I must baste, or lose the 
Delphic bays.^ 

I Will Not Love 

I wUl not lovet 

These sounds have often 

Burst from a troubled breast; 

Rarely from one no sighs could soften, 

5 Rarely from one at rest. 

The Death or Arteuidora 

Artemidora I Gods invisible. 

While thou art lying faint along the couch. 
Have tied the sandal to thy veined feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
5 Thy weary steps where other rivers flow 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come nigji 
Soliciring nor vainly thy embrace ” 
Artemidora sigh’d, and would have 
press’d 

I® The hand now pressing hers, but was too 
weak. 

Fate’s shears were over her dark hair 
unseen 

While thus Elpenor spake He look’d into 
E 3 re 8 that had given light and life ere- 
while 

To those above them, those now dim with 
tears 

> A crown made of leaves or twigs of tbe bav 
nr laurel, and given as a reward to conquer- 
ors and^poets. Delphi was tbe seat of tbe 
oracle of Apollo, the go<l of poetTv, to whom 
the laurel was sacred. 
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^ And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, 
ioy, 

Faithful and fond her bosom heav’d once 
more: 

Her head fell back; one sob, one loud deep 
sob 

Swell ’d through the darken’d chamber; 
’twas not hers. 

20 With her that old boat incorruptible, 
Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 

Had plash’d the water up the farther 
strand. 

Lira Passes Not as Soiie Men Sat 

Life passes not as some men say, 

If vou will only urge his stay. 

And treat him kindly all the while. 

He dies the dizzy strife of towns, 

0 ('!()wei> before thunder-bearing frowns. 

But fiebliens up again at song and smile. 

Ardalia ! we will place him here, 

And promibe that nor sigh nor teai 
Shall ever trouble his repose 
^0 What precious seal will you impress 
To ratify his happinmt 
That rose^ thro’ which you breathe f 
Come, bnng that rose. 

Little Aolae 

TO HER FATHER, ON HER STATUE BEING GALLED 
UKEHSR 

Father I the little girl we see 
Is not, I fancy, so like me; 

You never hold her on your knee 

When she came home, the other day, 

S You kiss’d her; but I cannot say 
She kiss’d yon first and ran away. 

We Mind Not How the Sun in the 
Mid-Sky 

We mind not how the sun in the mid-sky 
Is hastening on; but when the golden orb 
Strikes the extreme of earth, and when the 
gulfs 

Of air and ocean open to receive him, 

S Dampness and gloom invade us; then we 
think 

Ah! thus is it with Youth. Too fast his 
feet 

Run on for ngfat; hour follows hour; fair 
nmid 

Succeeds fair maid; bright eyes bestar his 
ooudi; 

The cheerful horn awakens him ; the feast, 
’ The rose Is an nnb1#in of love. 


10 xhe revel, the entanglmg dance, allure, 
And voices mellower than the Muse’s own 
Heave up his buoyant bosom on their 
wave. 

A little while, and then— Ah Youth! 
dear Youth! 

Listen not to my words— but stay with me ! 
When thou art gone, Life may go too: 
the sigh 

That follows is for thee, and not for Life. 

Sappho to Hesperus 

T have beheld thee in the morning hour 
A solitary star, with thankless eyes. 
Ungrateful as I am ! who bade thee ribc 
When sleep all nig^t had wandered from 
my bower. 

^ Can it he true that thou art he 
Who shinest now abo\'e the sea 
Amid a thousand, but moie bright f 
Ah yes ' the very same art thou 
That heard me then, and hearest now-- 
Thon seerast, star of love! to throb with 
hght. 

OnxCB 

Stand close around, ye Stygian set. 

With Dll CP in one boat conveyed, 

Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and a shade 

ON SEEING A HAIR OF LUGBETIA 
BORGIA 
1837 

Borgia, thou otH*e wert almost loo august 
And high for adoration , now thoii’rt dust . 
All that lemains of thee these plaits un- 
fold. 

Calm hail, meandering in pellucid gold. 

TO WORDSWORTH 
18 SS 1837 

Those who have laid the harp aside 
And turn’d to idler things. 

From very restlessness have tried 
The loose and dusty strings, 

^ And, catdmg back some favonte strain, 
Run with it o’er the chords again. 

But Memory is not a Muse, 

0 Wordsworth ! though ’tis said 
Th^ all descend from her, and use 
To haunt her fountain-head: 

That other men diould woric for me 
Tn the rich mines of Poerie, 
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Pleases me better than the toil 
Of smoothing under hardened hand| 
With attic^ emery and oil. 

The shming pomt for Wisdom’s wand, 
like those thou temperest ’mid the rills 
Descending from thy native hills. 
Without his governance, in vain, 

^ Manhood is strong, and Youth is bold. 

If oftentimes the o’er-piled strain, 

Clogs m the furnace and grows cold 
Beneath his pinions deep and fro^,* 

And swells and melts and flows no more. 

^ That 18 because the heat beneath 
Pants in its cavern poorly fed. 
life springs not from the couch of Death, 
Nor Muse nor Grace can raise the dead; 
Untum’d then let the mass remain, 
Intractable to sun or ram« 

A marsh, where only flat leaves lie, 

And showing but the broken sky, 

Too surely is Hie sweetest lay 
That wins the ear and wastes the day, 

*5 Where youthful Fancy pouts alone 
And lots not Wisdom touch her zone ** 

He who would build his fame up high, 
The rule and plummet must apply. 

Nor say, ^‘I’ll do what 1 have plann’d,” 
Before he try if loam or sand 
Re still reraammg in the place 
Dohed for each polish’d pillar’s base. 
With skilful eye and fit device 
Thou raisest eveiy edifice, 

46 Whether in sheltered vale it stand, 

Or overlook the Dardan^ strand, 

Amid the cypresses** that mourn 
T^aodameia’s love forlorn 


We both have run o’er half the space 
50 Listed for mortal’s earthly racej 
We both have cross’d life’s fervid line. 
And other stars before us shine: 

May they be bright and prosperous 
As those that have been stars for us! 

55 Our course by Milton’s light was sped. 
And Shakespeare shining overhead* 
Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crew ; 

None ever cross ’A our m^ic sea 
50 More richly stored with thought than he; 
Tho’ never tender nor sublime, 

He wrestles with and conquers Time 


1 reSned ; of superior qualltv 
ifToseu 
■rirdle 
* Trojan 

>The cypress la an emblem of mournina It Is a 
common tree In graveyards 


To learn my lore on Chaucer’s knee, 

I left much prouder company, 

55 Thee gentle Spenser fondly led, 

But me he mostly sent to bed. 

I wish them every joy above 
That highly blessed spirits prove. 

Save one: and that too shall be theirs, 

70 But after many rollmg years, 

When ’mid their light thy light appears. 

TO JOSEPH ABLETT 
1854 1884-37 

Lord of the Celtic dells. 

Where Clwyd listenb as his minstrel tells 
Of Arthur, or Pendragon, or perchance 
The plumes of flaAiy France, 

5 Or, in dark region far across the main. 
Far as Grenada in the world of Spam, 

Warriors untold to Saxon ear, 

Until their steel-clad spirits reappear; 
How happy were the hours that held 
10 Thy friend (long absent from his native 
home) 

Amid thy scenes with thee* how wide afield 
From all past cares and all to come ! 

What hath Ambition’s feverish grasp, 
what hath 

Inconstant Fortune, panting Hope; 

75 What Genius, that should cojie 
With the heart-whispers in that patli 
Winding so idly, where the idler stream 
Flings at the whitc-hair’d poplars gleam 
for gleam f 

Ableit! of all the days 
50 My sixty summers ever knew, 

Pleasant as there have been no few. 
Memory not one surveys 
Like those we spent together. Wisely 
spent 

Are they alone that leave the soul content 

55 Together we have visited the men 

Whom Pietish pirates' vainly would 
have drown ’d ; 

Ah, shall we ever clasp the hand again 
That gave the British harp its truest 
sound f 

Live, Derwent’s guest and thou bv Gras 
mere’s springs* 

5^ Serene creators of immortal things. 

*Joirrcv anil others, who were hostile to the 
Lake School of poets — WonNuorth, Cole- 
ridge, and Roothev 

*Ronthey, who lived near the river Derwent — 
Wordsworth lived near hv In (Irasmere 
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And Ine ion thou for happier days 
Whom Dryden’a force and Spenser ’a fays 
Have heart and soul possess’d:^ 

Growl ui ^niii London be who wili| 
Revisit thou Maiano’s lull,'* 

And swell with pnde his sunburnt 
breast 

Old Redi in his easy-chair 

With vaned chant awaits thee there, 

And heie are voices in the grove 
Aside my house, that make me think 
Bacchus is coming down to drink 
To Ariadne’s love. 

But whither am I borne away 
From thee, to whom began my layf 
Courage * I am not yet quite lost ; 

T stepp’d aside to gieet my friends; 
Beliexe me, soon the greeting ends, 

I know but three or four at most. 


’Tis not Pelasgian wall, 

By him made sacred whom alone 
76 ’Twere not profane to call 
The bard divme,^ nor (thrown 
Far under me) Yaldamo, nor the crest 
Of Vallombrosa in the cnmson east. 

Here can I sit or roam at will * 

Few trouble me, few wish me ill. 

Few come across me, few too near; 

Here all my wishes make their stand; 
Heie ask I no one’s vom or hand; 
Scornful of favor, ignorant of fear. 

Yon vine upon the maple bough 
Flouts at the hearty wheat below; 
Away her venal wines the wise man sends, 
While those of lower stem he brinn 
From inmost treasure vault, and sings 
Their worth and age among hiv chosen 
friends. 


Deem not that Time hath borne too hard 
50 Upon the fortunes of thy bard, 

Leaving me only three or four : 

’Tis my old number, dost thou start 
At sucii a talet in what man’s heart 
Is there firoside for moret 

55 I never eouiled friends or Fame; 

She pouted at me long, at last she came, 
And thiew liei aims around my neck and 
said, 

“Take what hath been for years delay’d. 
And fear not that the leaves will fall 
50 One hour the earlier from thy coronal,” 

Abictt* thou knowest with what even hand 
T wa\ed ai\ay the offer’d seat 
Among the clamlionng, clattering, stilted 
great. 

The nilers of our land ; 

55 Nor crowds nor kings can lift me np. 

Nor sweeten Pleasure’s purer cup 

Thou knowest hon, and why, are dear to 
me 

My citron groves of Fiesole,* 

My chirping Affrico, my be^hwood nook, 
70 My Naiads,* with feet only in the brook, 
Which runs away and giggles in their 
faces. 

Yet there they sit, nor sigh for other 
places. 


Behold our Earth, most nigh the sun 
Her zone* least opens to the genial heat. 
But farther off her veins more freelv 
run: 

’Tis thus with those who whnl alxuit the 
great; 

^5 The nearest shrink and shiver, we remote 
May open-breasted blow' the pastoial oat * 

TO THE SISTER OF ELIA* 

18*17 

Comfort thee, 0 thou mourner, yet awhile ’ 
Again shall Elia’s smile 
Refresh thy heait, where heart can ache 
no more 

What is it we deploref 

5 He leaves behind him, freed from griefs 
and years, 

Far worthier things than tears 
The love of friends without a single foe: 
Unequalled lot below! 

His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 
^5 For these dost thou repine f 

He may have left the lowly walks of men , 
Left them he has; wliat then? 

Are not his footsteps followed 1^ the eyes 
Of all the good and wisef 
75 Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the loffy peak 


*Lc 1 sh nant 

■Florcnof, the home of Malano (1448-07), an 
eminent Italian acnlptor and architect 
sLandor lived for some veara In Fleadle, near 
Florence. See hla A Fleaotos /dpi (p 005). 
< That Is, mv statues of sea njmphs. 


I Homer. • girdle,— < e , eqnator 

■ A mnslcal pipe made of oat-straw ; the nrmbol 
of pastoral poetrv. 

*Marv fjirnh. Manv of l^imh's essavs were 
written over the psendonvm of *‘Ella TiOmli 
died In 1S*14 
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Of his pure mind the roseate light that 
glows 

O’er death’s perennial snows. 

Behold him I from the region of the blest 
^ He speaks: he bids thee rest 

ON HIS OWN AGAMEMNON AND 
IPHIGENETA 
1837 

Prom evo to mom, from morn to parting 
night. 

Father and daughter stood before my sight 
I felt the looks they gaAe, the words the> 
said, 

And reeoiiducted each serener shade 
^ Ever shall these to me be well-spent days. 
Sweet fell the tears upon them, sweet the 
praise 

Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 
T am tragedian in this scene alone. 

I (CANNOT TELL, NOT I, WHY SHE 
1846 

T cannot tell, not T, why she 
Awhile so gracious, now should be 
So grave • I cannot tell you why 
The violet hangs its head awry. 

® It shall be cull’d, it shall be worn, 

111 «*pite of every sign of scorn, 

Daik look, and o^eI hanging thorn 

YOU TET.L ME I MUST COME AGAIN 
1846 

You tell me I must come again 
Now buds and blooms appeal, 

Ah ’ never fell one word in vain 
Of yours on mortal ear. 

® You sav the buds are busy now 
In hedgerow, brake,' and grove, 

And slant their eyes to find the bough 
Tliat best conceals their love 
How many warble from the spray ’ 

TIow many on the wing! 

“Yet, yet,” say you, “one voice away 
I miss the sound of spring.” 

How little could that woice express, 
BelovM, when we met ’ 

IB But other sounds hath tenderness. 

Which neither shall forget 

REMAIN, AH NOT IN YOUTH ALONE 
1846 

Remain, ah not in youth alone, 

Tho’ youth, where you are, long will 
stay. 

But when mv summer days are gone. 

And mv nutnmnnl hnste awav 
B “raw T hr alwm/8 &»/ t/our aidet** 

^ thicket 


No; but the hours you can, you must, 
Nor nee at Death’s approaching stnde. 
Nor go when dust is gone to dust 

“YOU MUST GIVE BACK,“ HER 
MOTHER SAID 
1846 

**You must give back,” her mother said 
To a ]K)or sobbing little maid, 

“AH the young man has given you, 

Hard as it now may seem to do.” 

:» << 9 f£^ already, mother dear!” 

Said the sweet girl, “So, never fear ” 
Mother, Are you quite certain t ('tome, 
recount 

(There was not much) the whole amount 
Gtrl The locket* kid gloves. 
Mother, Go on. 

Girl, Of the kid gloves I found but one. 
Mother, Never mind that What else T 
Proceed. 

You gave back all his trash f 
Gtrl, Indeed. 

Moihet, And was there nothing you 
would savet 

Gtrl Eveiyllimg I could give T ga\e, 
Mothet To the last tittle t 
Girl, Even to that 

Mother, Freely 1 
Girl, My heart went pit^a^pat 
At gning up— all me’ ah me’ 

T cry so I can hardly see— 

All the fond looks and words that passM, 
And all the kisses, to the last 

THE MAID I LOVE NE’ER THOUGHT 
OF ME 

1840 

The maid I love ne’er thought of me 
Amid the scenes of gaiety. 

But when her heart oi mine sank low. 
Ah then it was no longer so 
B From the slant palm she rais’d her head. 
And kiss’d the cheek whence youth had 
fled. 

Angels! some future day foi this. 

Give her as sweet and pui'e a kiss. 

VERY TRUE, THE LINNETS SING 
1846 

Very true, the linnets sing 
Sweetest in the leaves of fqiring 
You have found in all these leaves 
That which changes and deceives, 

B And, to pine sun or star, 

T^eft them, false ones as they are. 

But there be who walk beside 
Autumn’s, till they all have died. 

And who lend a patient ear 
To low notes from branches sere. 
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TO A PAINTEB 
1846 

Coneeal not Time’s misdeeds, but on my 
brow 

Retrace his mark 

Let the retiring hair be siheiy iio^* 

Thai once was dark 
^ Eyes that I'eflerted images ttm bright 
Let clouds oWast, 

And from the tablet be abolish’d quite 
The eheeiful ^mst 

Yet Care’s deep lines slioiild one from 
waken ’d Mirth 
Steal softly o’er. 

Perhaps on me the fairest of the Earth, 
May glanee onee more 

DULL IS MT VERSE • NOT EVEN THOU 
1846 

Dull is mv verse not even thou 
Who iiKAest iiiiiin taies nuii} 

From this lone hi east and weaiy brow, 
Canst make, ns once, its fountain pla^ . 
** No, nor those gentle woids lliai now 
Support ni> heait to hear thee say 
'*The bird upon its lonely bongh 
Sings sweetest at the close of day ’’ 

SWEET WAS THE SONG THAT YOUTH 
SANG ONCE 
1846 

Sweet was the song that Youth sang once. 
And passing sweet was the respoiiHe , 

But there are accents sweeter far 
When Love leaps down our evening star, 

^ Holds back the bhghting wings of Time. 
Melts with his breath the crusty nine. 
And looks into our eyes, and says, 
‘*Come, let us talk of former ^da vs 

TO SLEEP 
1846 

Come, Sleeps but mind ye! if you come 
without 

The little girl that struck me at the rout. 
By Jove! I would not give you balf-n- 
crown 

For all your poppy-heads and all yoin 
down 

WHY, WHY REPINE 
1846 

Why, why repine, ray pensive friend. 

At pleasures slipp’d away? 

Some the stem Fates will never lend. 

And all refuse to stay 

^ I see the rainbow in the sky, 

The dew upon the grass. 


1 bee them, and 1 ask not why 
They glunmer or they pass. 

With folded arms I linger not* 

To call them back; ’twere vain, 

In this, or in some other spot, 

1 know they’ll shine again 

MOTHER, I CANNOT MIND MY WHEEI. 
1846 

Mother, I cannot mind my wheel , 

My tingei s ache, my bps are dry 
Oh • if you felt the pain I feel! 

But oh, who ever felt as It 
® No longer could I doubt him true— 

All other men may use deceit ; 

He always said my eyes were blue, 

And often swore my lips were sweet 

TO A BR1DE,1 FEB 17, 1846 
1846 1846 

A still, serene, soft da\ , enougli of huti 
To wreathe the cottage smoke like pine- 
tree snow, 

Whiter than those while ttoweis the biide- 
maids wore , 

Upon the silent bonelis the lissom- nii 
® Rested; and, only when it went, they 
moved, 

Nor more than under linnet s]mngmg ofT 
Such was the wedding mom the 
Year 

Leapt over Mai eh and April up to Ma\ 
Regent of rising and of ebbing heart 
Thyself home on in cimjI seienity, 

All heaven around and bending over thee*. 
All earth below and watchful of thv 
course f 

Well hast thou chosen, after long denim 
To aspirations from more realms than one 
Peace be with those thou lea\est* peace 
with thee ! 

Is that enough to wish thee? not enough. 
But very mueli for Love himself feels 
pain, 

While brighter jAumage shoots, to ^ed 
last year’s. 

And one at home (how dear that one!) 
recalls 

Thy name, and thou recallest one at home. 
Yet turn not back thine eyes; the hour of 
tears 

Is over; nor believe thou that Romance 
Closes against pnre Faith her rich domain 
Shall only blossoms flourish there t Arise, 

^The dsagbter 
Bee Landor's 
Three Hnwe 
* nimble 


of Rose Ayimer*R balf-eleter. 
Ro«e^A|/leier (p 963), and The 
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^ Far righted bnde! look forwuid' eleaier Be’t true or falBe, 

viewB And am beginning to ojnne 

And highei hopes he under cahnei riueb Those girls are o^y haif-divme 

Fortune m vain call’d out to thee, ui \am Whose waists yon wicked boys entwine 
Rays from high regions dartcri. Wit In giddy waits, 

pour’d out 

His spaikhng treasures, Wisdom laid his 25 j fgnj. above that riioulder, 

crown 1 wish them wiser, graver, older, 

Of richer jewels at Ihy reckless feet Seclater, and no haim if colder 

AVell hast thou clioseii. 1 1 epeat the woids. And panting less 

Adding as true ones, not untold before, Ah t people were not half so wild 

That mcense must have fire for its ascent. In former days, when, starcbly mild, 

■Else ’tis inert and can not reach the idol l^pon her high-heel’d Essex smiled 


21& Truith IS the sole equivalent ot vonth 
Enjoy it while it lasts; and last it will 
Love can prolong it in despite of Yeais 

ONE YEAR AGO MY PATH W\8 
GREEH 
1846 

One year ago my path was green 
My fo<itstep light, my blow serene, 
Alas! and could it have been bo 
One year agoT 

5 There is a love that is to last 
When the hot days of youth are past 
Such love did a sweet maid bestow 
One year ago. 

I took a leaflet from hei braid 
And ga\e it to another maid 
L^»^e ^ broken should ha\e been thy bow 
One year ago 

w 

YES, I WRITE VERSES NOW AND 

• THEN 

1846 

Yes; I write versea now and then. 

Rut blunt and flaccid is my pen, 

\o loiigei talk’d of by voung men 
As lather clevei 
0 Tn the lari quaiier are my eyes, 

Yon sec it by their form and size , 

Is it not time then to be wiset 
Or now or never. 

Eniiwt tliat ever sprang from Eve I 
10 While Time allows the diort reprieve, 
Inst look at me I would you believe 
’Twns once a loverT 
1 cannot clear the five-bar gate. 

But, trying first its timbers’ state, 

10 Climb stifl^ up, take breath, and wait 
To trundle over. 

niro* gallopade^ I cannot swing 

The entangling blooms of Beauty’s spring: 

T cannot say the tender thing, 

* A l^lnd of Uvely dance 


The biave Queen Bebb 

THE TJSAYES ARE FALLING, SO AM 1 
1846 

The leaves are falhng, so am I, 

The few late flowers have moisture m ilie 
eye. 

So have I too. 

Scarcely on any bough is beani 
0 Jo\ous, or even un joyous, bud 
The whole w'ood througii 
Wintei may come he bungs but nigliei 
Ills cncle (yearly nan owing) to the hre 
Whcie old fnends meet* 

1® TiCt him, now lieaien is o\ercari, 

\nd spring and snnimei b<»th aic ]Msi, 
And all things sw^eet 

TliK PLACE WHERE SOON T THINK 
TO LIB 
1846 

The place where soon T think to he, 

111 its old cieiieed nook haid-hy 
Rears many a weed 
If parties bung yon theie, will you 
® Riop silly m a snoin or two 
Of wall-flower seed t 

T shall not see it. and (too sure*) 

I shall not e^'ei heai that your 
Lipjit step was there', 

■*® Hut the nch odor some fine ihi\ 

Will, w'hat I cannot do, repn> 

Tliat little care 

GfA'E ME THE EYES THAT UK)K ON 
MINK 
1846 

Give me the eyes that look on mine. 

And, when th^ see them dimly riiine. 

Are moister than they were 
Gi\e me the eyes that fain would find 
® Some relies of a youthful mind 
Amid the wrecks of care. 

Give me the eyes^hat catch at lari 
A few faint glimpses of the pari, 
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And, like.tlie arkite dove, - 
Bniig back a long-lost olive-bough,^ 

And can discover even now 

A heart that once could love. 

TWENTY YEABS HENCE MY EYE8 
MAY GBOW 
1846 

Twenty years hence my eyes may grow 
If not quite dim, yet rather bo, 

Still yourb from others they sliall know 
Twenty years hence. 

^ Twenty years hence tho’ it may hap 
That 1 be call’d to take a nap 
In a cool cell where thunder-clap 

Was never heard, 

* There breathe but o’er my aich of grabs 
A not too sadly bigh’d Alas, 

And 1 bhall catch, ere you can pa^s, 

That wuigM word 

PROUD WORD YOU NEVER 8POKE 
1846 

Pnmd word you ne\ei sj-Mike, but }oii uill 
speak 

Four not exempt from piide some fii- 
tuie day 

Resting on one white hand a wanii wet 
cheek 

O^er my open volume you will say, 

5 '^This man loved twe'” then nse and 
trip away 

ALAS, HOW SOON THE HOURS ARE 
OVER 
1846 

Alas, how soon the hours are over 
Counted us out to play the lovei I 
And how much narrower is tlie stage 
Allotted us to play the sage* 

But when we play the fool, how wide, 

The theatre expands! beside. 

How long the audience sits before us’ 

How many prompters ^ what a chorus ’ 

MY HOPES RETIRE, MY WISHES AS 
BEFORE 
1846 

My hopes retire; my wishes as before 
'struggle to find their resting-place m 
vain; 

Tlie ebhing sea thus licnth auaiiist the 
shore; 

The shore repels it, it returns agam 

t Rpr OfnetU, 8 •8-11. 


VARIOUS THE ROADS OF LIFE ; IN ONE 
, 1846 

Various the roads of life; in one 
All termmate, one lonely way 
We go; and Is he gone! ” 

Is all oui best fiiendb bay. 

J8 IT NOT BETTER AT AN EARLY 
HOUR 
1846 

Is it not better at an eai ly hour 
In Its calm cell to lest the weary head, 
While birds ara smging and uhile blooms 
the bower. 

Than sit the iiie out and go btuiv’d to 

bedf 


PURSUITS* ALAS, I NOW HAVE NONE 
1846 

Pursuits* alas, I now lia\o none, 

But idling wheie weie unco pui suits, 
Often, all morning quite alone, 

I sit upon those twisted roots 
^ Winch nse above the giasb, and sliield 
Our haiebell, when the chiiilish >eui 
Catches her coming first afield, 

And bhe looks pale thu’ spiing ib near; 
I chase the violets, that would hide 
Their little prudish heads awav. 

And argue with the nils, that chide 
When we discover tliein at play. 


WITH AN ALBUM 
1846 

T know not whether T am proud, 

But this I know, I hate the crowd 
Therefore pray let me disengage 
My verses from the motley page. 

^ Wheie others far more sure to please 
Pour out their choral song with ease. 

And yet perhaps, if some sliould tire 
With too much froth or too imieli fiie. 
There is an ear that may inelme 
Even to words so dull as mine 


THE DAY RETURNS, MY NATAL DAT 
1844 

The day returns, my natal day, 

Borne on the storm and pale with snow. 
And seems to ask me why I stay, 

Stricken by Time and bowed by Woe 

^ Many were once the fiiends who came 
To wish me joy ; and there are some 
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Who wish it now; but not the same; 

Th^ are whence f nend can never eome. 

Nor are they you my love watch’d o’er 
Cradled iii mnocence and sleep ; 

Tou smile into my eyes no more, 

Nor see the bitter tears they weep 

HOW MANY VOICES GAILY BING 
1846 

How many voices j^aily sin^, 

happy mom, 0 happy spring 
Of life f ” Meanwhile there comes o ’er me 
A softer voice from Memory, 

S And says, '^If loves and hopes have flown 
With years, think too what griefs are 
gone!” 


TO ROBERT BROWNING 
1846 

Tliere is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 

Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In piaising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

And see the prais’d far off him, far above 
C Shakespeare is not our poet, but the 
world’s, 

Theiefore on him no speedi ! and brief for 
thee. 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and 
hale, 

No man hath walked along onr roads with 
step 

So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes' 

Give brighter plumage, strong wing: the 
breeze 

Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne 
on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The Siren waits thee, singing song for 
song 


From THE HELLENIC83 
1846-B9 

On trx Hxllxntcs 
1847 


Come back, ye wandering Muses, come 
back home. 

Ye seem to have forgotten where it lies 

Come, let ns walk upon the silent sands 

Of Simois, where deep footmarks diow 
long strides; 

Thence we may mount, perhaps, to higher 
ground, 

Where Aphroditd from Atheni won 
The golden apple, and from Heri too, 

iBrowalnf had lost married Bllaabeth Barrett, 
and moved to Italy. 

* A group of poems by Landor on Greek toplea. 


And happy Ares shouted far below. 

Or womd ye rather choose the grassy 
vale 

10 Where flows Anapos thro’ anemones, 
Hyacmths, and narcissuses, that bend 
To show their rival beauty in the stream f 

Brinp: with you each her lyre, and each 
m turn 

Temper a graver with a lighter song. 

Thbastmuhs and EunGb 
1846 

Who will away to Athens with mef who 
Loves choral songs and maidens crown’d 
with floweis, 

Unenvioust mount the pinnace; hoist the 
sail. 

1 promise ye, as many as are here, 

0 Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From nnrinsed barrel the diluted wine 
Of a low vineyard or a plant ill-pruned, 
But such as anciently the iEgean isles 
Pour’d in libation at their solemn feasts; 

10 And the same goblets shall ye grasp, em- 
boss ’d 

With no rile figures of loose languid boors, 
But such as gi^s have lived with and have 
led. 

The sea smiles bright before us. What 
white sail 

Plays yonder t What pursues itt Like 
two hawks 

10 Away they fly. Let us away in time 
To overtake them. Are they menaces 
We heart And shall the strong repulse 
the weak. 

Enraged at her defender t Hippias! 

Art thou the mant ’Twas Hippias. He 
had found 

*0 His sister borne from the Cecropian port' 
By Thrasymedes. And reluctantly t 
Ask, ask the maiden ; T have no reply. 
^Brother! O brother Hippias I 0, if love. 
If pity, ever touch’d thy breast, forbear! 

00 Strike not the brave, the gentle, the be- 
loved, 

My Tlirasymedes, with his cloak alone 
Prateeting his own head and mine from 
harm.” 

”DidBt thou not onee before,” cried Hip- 
pias, 

Regardless of his sister, hoarse with wrath 

00 At Thrasymedes, ”dito not thou, dog- 
Syed, 

Dare, as tshe walk’d im to the Parthenon, 
On the moat holy of all holy di^ 

Tn sight of all the ehy, dare to khis 
Her maiden riieekf ” 

1 Athens. 
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Ay, before all the gods, 
^ Ay, before Pallas, before Artemis, 

Ay, before Aphrodite, before Her^, 

I dared; and dare again. Arise, my 
spouse ! 

Ai ise ! and let my lips quaff purity 
From thy fair open brow.** 

The sword was up. 
And yet he kiss’d her twice. Some god 
withheld 

The arm of Hippias; his proud blood 
seelh’d slower 

And smote his breast less angrily ; he laid 
His hand on the white shoulder, and spake 
thus: 

'^Ye must return with me. A second time 
Offended, will our sue Pisistratos 
Pardon the affront f Thou shouldst ha\e 
ask’d thyself 

This question ere the sail first flapp’d the 
mast ” 

Already thou hast taken life from me. 
Put up thy sword,” said the sad youth, 
his eyes 

1^ Spaikhng, but whether love or lacre oi 
gnef 

They sparkled with, the gods alone could 

DCC 

PineeuB they re-entered, and their ship 
Drove up the little wa\es against tlie qimv. 
Whence was thrown out a rope from one 
above, 

And Hippias caught it. Prom the virgin ’s 
waist 

Her lover dropp’d his arm, and blush’d to 
think 

He had retain ’d it there in sight of rude 
Irreverent men: he led her forth, nor 
spake. 

Hippias walked silent too. nntil thev 
reach’d 

The mansion of Pisistratos lier sue. 
Serenely in his sternness did the prince 
Ixiok on them both awhile : they saw not 
him, 

For both had cast their eyes upon the 
ground 

”Are thetie the pirates thou hast taken, 
son?” 

Said he “Worse, fathert worse than 
pirates they, 

Who thus abuse thy patience, thus abuse 
Th^ pardon, thus abuse the holy rites 
Twice over,” 

^ “Well hast thou performed thy duty,” 
Firmly and gravely said Pisistratos 
VO '^Nothing then, rasih young roan! could 
turn thy heart 

From Eniioe, ray daughter t” 


“Nothing, air, 

Shall ever turn it 1 can die but onoe 
And love but once. 0 Eunoe! farewell!” 
“Nay, she shall see what thou canst bear 
for her.” 

76 “0 father! shut me in my chamber, shut 
me 

In my poor mother’s tomb, dead or alive, 
Bat never let me see what he can bear, 

I know how much that is, when home for 
me.” 

“Not yet: comS on. And lag not thou 
behind, 

06 Pirate of virgin and of princely hearts* 
Before the people and l^fore the goddcH> 
Tliou hadst evinced the madness of ,tliy 
passion, 

And now wouldst hem fiom home ami 
plenteousness 

To po\eily and exile this my child ” 

06 Then shuddered Thrasyniede**, and e\- 
claim’d, 

^^I see my crime; I saw it not before 
The danghter of Pisistiatos was bom 
Neither for exile nor for poverty, 

Ab^ nor for me*” He wonld ho\e wept, 
but one 

06 Might see him, and ueep woise The 
pnnee unmoved 

Strode on, and said, “Tomonou shall the 
people, 

All who beheld thy trespasses, behold 
The 3 ustice of Pisistiatos, the love 
He Imrs his daugliter, and the leveience 

06 In which he holds the highest law of Ood ” 
He spake; and on the morrow they were 
one^ 


Iphioeneia \nd Agvmemn'ov 

1846 

Iphigeneia, when she heard her doom 
At Aulis, and when all beside the King 
Had grme away, took his nght hand, and 
said, 

“O father! I am young and very happy 
6 I do not think the pious Calchas heard 
Distinctly what the goddess spake Old- 
age 

Obscures the senses If niy nurse, who 
knew 

My voice so Well, sometimes misunderstood 
While I was resting on her knee both arms 
76 And bitting it to make her mind my words. 
And looking in her face, and she in mine, 
Ifight he not also hear one word amiss, 
Spoken from so far off, even from Olym- 
pus?” 

The father placed his cheek upon hei head, 
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U And tears dropp’d down it, but the lung 
of men 

Replied not Then the maiden spake once 
more. 

father! sayst thou nothingt Hear’hi 
thou not 

Me, whom thou ever hast, until this huui. 
Listen’d to fondly, and awaken’d me 

^ To hear my voice amid the voice of hiidb. 
When it was inarticulate as theirs, 

And the down deadened it withm the 
nestt” 

He moved her gently from him, silent 
still. 

And this, and this alone, brought tears 
from her, 

^ Altho’ she saw fate nearer: then with 
sighs, 

thought to have laid down my hair 
before 

Benignant Artemis, and not have dimmed 
Her poi»4i’d altar with m\ virgin blood; 
I thought to have selected the white flow'd s 

3® To please the Nymphs, and to have ask’d 
of each 

By name, and with no sonowful regret. 
Whether, since both my parents will’d the 
change, 

I might at Hymen’s feet bend my clipp’d 
brow; 

And (after those who mind us girls the 
most) 

** Adore our own Athena,^ that slie would 
Regal d me mildly with her asiiie eves. 

But father! to see you no more, and sec 
Your love, O father! go ere I am gone”— 
Oeiitly he moved her off, and drew her 
back, 

Bending his lofty head far over hers, 

And the dark depths of nature hea^ed 
and burst. 

He turn’d away; not far, but silent still 
She now first shudder’d; for in him, so 
nigh, 

So long a silence seem’d the approach of 
death, 

And like it. Once again she rai’^’d her 
voice. 

”0 father^ if the ships are now detain’d. 
And all your \ow'8 move not the c<h1s 
above, 

When the knife strikes me there will be 
one prayer 

The less to them; and pur e r can there 
be 

6® Any, or more fervent than the dnngliter’s 
prayer 

For her dear father’s safety and snecess®” 
* Athena war the patronesR of Araoe 


A groan that shook him shook not his re- 
solve. 

An aged mau now enter’d, and without 

One woid, stepp’d slowly on, and took the 
wrist 

Of the pale maiden. She look’d up and 
saw 

The fillet of the priest and calm cold eyes. 

Then turn’d she where her parent stood, 
and cried, 

* * O father * gneve no more ; the ships can 
sail.” 


'I HE HamadrtaiA 
1846 

Rhaicos was bom amid the hills wherefrom 
Gnidus the light of Cana is discern’d. 

And small are the white-crested that play 

near, 

And smaller onward are the purple waves. 

® Thence festal choirs were visible, all 
crown ’d 

Wilh rose and myrtle if they weie inborn ; 
T F from Pandion spiang they, on the coast 
Where stem Athene raised her citadel, 
Then olive was in twined with violets 
riiwter’d in bosses,* reenlar and largo. 

For \ annus men woie vnnous coronals; 
But one was their dc\otion; ’twas to her 
BTiose laws all follow, her whose smile 
witlidiaws 

Tlie swi»rd from Ares, thunderbolt from 
Zens, 

And whom in his chill cn\e the mutable 
Of mind, P(»seidoii, the sea-kiiig, reveres, 
And whom his brotliei, stubboin Dis, bath 
pray’d 

To tum in pity the aveited cheek 
Of her he bore aw’av,® with promises. 

2® Vay, w'ifh loud oath before dread Styx 
itself, 

To give her daily more and sweeter flowers 
Timn he made drop from her on Enna’s 
doll 

Rhaicos was looking from his father s 
door 

At the long trains that hastened to the 
town 

Fiimi all the valleys, like briglit rivnlets 
Gurgling with gladness, wave outrunning 
wave, 

And thought it bard he might not also go 
And offer up one prayer, and press one 
hand, 

'See r«oweir8 Rhtecua, 

-raTsed omaments 
ProHorpIna. 
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He knew not whose. The father call’d 
him in, 

M And said, ^^Son Bhaicufe! those are idle 
games; 

Ix)ng enough I have lived to find them so.” 
And ere he ended sighed, as old men do 
Always, to think how idle such ^mes are. 
”1 have not yet,” thought Rhaicos in his 
heart. 

And wanted proof. 

” Suppose thou go and help 
Echelon at the hill, to bark yon oak 
And lop its branches off, before we delve 
About the trunk and ply the root with 
axe: 

This we may do in winter ” 

Rhaicos went , 

For thence he could see farther, and see 
more 

Of those who hurried to the city-gate. 
Echeion he found there with naked arm 
Swart-hair ’d, strong-sinew ’d, and his eyes 
intent 

Umn the place where first the axe should 
fall' 

TTe held it upright ” There are bees about. 
Or w'a*«))s« or hornets,” said the cautions 
eld, 

”Look sharp, 0 son of ThallinosO^ The 
youth 

Inclined his ear, afar, and warilv, 

And casern ’d in his hand. He heard a 
buiSK 

^ At first, and then the sound grew soft and 
clear. 

And then dnuded into what seem’d tune. 
And there were words upon it, plainthc 
words. 

He turn’d, and said, ”Echeion’ do not 
strike 

That tree* it must be hollow ; for some god 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near ” 
Again 

Both turn’d toward it: and behold! there 
sat 

Upon the moss below, with her two palms 
Pre«<<dng it, on each side, a maid in form. 
Downcast w eie her long eyelashes, and pale 

W Her cheek, but never mountain-ash dis- 
play’d 

Berries of color like her lip so pure, ^ 

Nor were the anemones about her hair 
Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face 
beneath 

”What dost thou heret” Echeion, half- 
afraid, 

•• Half-anfirry cried She lifted up her eyes. 
But nothing spake she Rhaicos drew one 
step 


Backward, for fear came likewise over 
him, 

But not such fear: he panted, gasp’d, 
drew ill 

His breath, and would have fum’d it into 
words. 

But could not into one. 

”0 send away 

That sad old man ! ’ ’ said she. The old man 
went 

Without a warning from his mastei’s 
son, 

Glad to escape, for sorely he now fear’d. 

And the axe shone beliind him in then* 
eyes. 

Hamad. And wouldst thou too shed the 
most innocent 

Of blood f No vow demands it; no god 
wills 

The oak to bleed. 

Rhatcos. Who art thou f whence Y 
why heiet 

And whither wouldst thou go t Among (he 
robed 

In white or saffion, or the hue that most 

Resembles dawn or the clear sky, is none 

Array’d as thou art. What so beantiful 

As that gray robe which clings about thee 
close. 

Like moss to stones adhering, ]ea\e8 to 
trees. 

Yet lets thy bosom use and fall in turn. 

As, touch’d by zeph\is, fall and rise the 
boughs' 

Of graceful platan^ by the liver-sidcY 

Hamad. Lovest thou well th}' fathei ’s 
house f 

Rhaicos. Indeed 

I love it, well I love it, yet would leave 

For thine, where’er it be, my father’s 
bouse. 

With all the marks upon the door, that 
show 

My growth at every birthday since the 
third, 

And all the channs, o’erpoweiina e\il 
eyes. 

My mother nail ’d for me against my bed. 

And the Cydonian* bow (which thou shalt 
see) 

Won in my race last spring from Euty- 
chos. 

Hamad. Bethink thee what it is to leave 
a home 

Thou never yet hast left, one night, one 
day. 

* pItBc tree 

■of Cydonla fan nodent cite on the coaat of 

rrete, ftimoui for Its archera) 
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BhaicoB. No, ’tis not hard to lea\e it, 
’tis not hard 

To leave, 0 maiden, that paternal home, 

If thera be one on earth whom we may love 
First, last, forever; one who says that 
she 

Will love f 01 ever too. To say which word. 
Only to say it, surely is eiiougrli— 

It allows such kindness— if ’twere pos- 
sible 

105 ^Ve at the moment think she would indeed 

IJamad. Who taught thee all this folly 
at thy a^T 

RhaicoB. T haie seen lovers and have 
learned to love 

Hamad. But wilt thou spare the treef 

Rhatcos My father wants 
The bark; the tree may hold its place 
awhile. 

Hamad Awhile* thy father nimibeis 
then niy dayst 

Rhairos Aie there no others wlieie the 
moss beneath 

Is quite as tufty t AVho would send thee 
forth 

Or ask thee why thou tni i lest ^ Is thv flock 
Anywhere iienrt 

Hamad I have no flock * I kill 

Nothmpr that breathes, that stiiN, that feels 
the air, 

The sun, the dew Wliv should the beauti- 
ful 

( And thou art beautiful ) distiuh the source 
Whence spiinpi all beauty? Hast thou 
never heard 
Of Hamadryads? 

Rhaicos Heard of them I have 
120 Tell me some tale about them. May I sit 
Beside thy feet ? Art thou not tired? The 
herbs 

Are very soft ; I will not come too nifsrh , 
Do but sit there, nor tremble so, nor doubt. 
Stay, stay an instant : let me first explore 
1*5 If any acorn of 1^ year be left 

Within it; thv thin robe too ill protects 
Thy dainty limbs against the harm one 
small 

Acorn may do Heie's none Another dav 
Trust me, till then let me sit opposite 
'*5 Hamad. I seat me ; be thou seated, and 
content. 

Rhaicos. 0 siglit for gods* ve men be- 
low! adore 

The Aphrodith. Is she there below? 

Or sits she here before me, as she sate 
Before the shepherd on those heirfits that 
shade 

The HellesiKint. and brought his kindred 
woe? 


Hamad. Reverence the higher Poweis; 
nor deem amiss 

Of her who pleads to thee, and would 
repay— 

Ask not how much— but very much. Rise 
not; 

No, Rhaicos, no ! Without the nuptial vow 
Love IS unholy Swear to me that none 
Of mortal maids shall ever taste thy kiss. 
Then take thou mine; then take it, not 
before. 

RhaicoB. Hearken, all gods above! 0 
Aphrodite ! 

OHerfe* Let my \ow be ratified! 

But wilt thou come into my father’s house? 

Hamad. Nay; and of mme I cannot 
give thee part. 

Rhaicos. Wliere is it ? 

Hamad. In this oak. 

Rhaicos Ay; now begins 

The tale of Hamadryad ; tell it through 

Hamad Pray of thy father never to 
cut down 

My tree; and promise him, as well thou 
mays!. 

That eveiv ''cai he shall receive fiom me 
Afore honej than will buy him nine fat 
sheep. 

More wax than he will hum to all the gods 
AVhy fallest Hum upon thy face? Rome 
thorn 

Mav scratch it, rash young man * Rise up ; 
for shame * 

Rhaicos For shame I can not rise 0 

* pity me ! 

T daie not sue for h»\e— but do not hate* 
T-ict me once more behold thee— not once 
more, 

But many days let me hup on— unloved* 
T aimed too high : on mv head the bolt 
Falls back, and pierces to the very brain 

Hamad Go— rather go, than make me 
say T love. 

Rhaicos If happiness is immortality, 
(And whence enjoy it else the gods above?) 
T am immortal too • inv vow is heard 
Hark* on the left— Nav. turn not from 
me now^ 

T claim my kiss 

Hamad Do men take first , then claim ? 
Do thus the seasons run their course with 
them? 

Her lips were seal’d, her head sank on 
his breast 

’Tis said that laughs weie heard within 
the wood • 

But who should heat them?— and whose 
laughs? and why? 
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Savory was the smell, aud long past 
noon, 

Thalhnos! in thy house, for mai:]oram, 
Basil and mint, and thyme and rosemary, 
176 Were sprinkled on the bd^ well roast^ 
length, 

Awaiting Rhaicos Home he came at last. 
Not hungry, but pretending hunger keen. 
With head and eyes just o’er the maple 
plate 

^^Thon seest but badly, coming from the 


210 


215 


sun, 

180 Boy Rhaicos’” said the father. ”That 
oak’s bark 

kfust have been tough, with little sap be- 
tween, 

Tt ought to run , but it and I are old ” 
Rhaicos, although each morsel of the bread 
Increas’d by chewing, and the meat grew 
cold 

165 ^|i(] tasteless to his palate, took a draught 
Of gold-bright wine, which, thirsty as he 
was, 

He thought not of until his father fill ’d 
The cup, a\ erring water was amiss. 

But wine had been at all times pour’d on 
kid,- 

1*® It was religion 

He thus fortified 

Said, not quite boldly, and not quite 
abash ’d, 

” Father, that oak is Zeus’s own , that oak 
Year after year will bnng thee nenlth 
from wax 

And honey. There is one who feais the 
gods 

1®^ And the gods love— that one” 

(He blush’d. noi said 

What one) 

' * Has pmmib ’d this, and may do more. 
Thou hast not many moons to wait until 
The bees have done their best; if then 
there come 

Nor wax nor honey, let the tiee be hewn ” 
”Zeu8 hath bestow’d on lliee a prudent 
mind,” 

Said the glad sire; ”bnt look thou often 
there. 

And gather all the honey thou eanst find 
In every crevice, over and above 
Y^at has been promis’d: would they 
r^on thatf” 


506 Hhaicoa went daily; but the nymph as 
oft, 

Invisible, To play at love, she knew, 
Stopping its breathings when it breathes 
most soft, 

Ts sweeter than to play on any pipe 


She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs; 
They pleased her when thqy gently waved 
her hair. 

Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 
And when her absence brought them out, 
they pleased. 

Even among the fondest of them ell, 

What mortal or immortal maid is mote 
Content with giving happmess than pain f 
One day he was returning from the w(H>d 
Despondently. She piti^ him, and said 
”Come back!” and twined hei fingers in 
the hem 

Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool nil that ran o’er level sand 
Through lentisk^ and through oleander, > 
there 

Bathed she his feet, lifting them on liei lap 
When bathed, and diwnig them in both her 
hands. 

He dared coinplam, foi those who most 
are loved 

Most dare it ; but not hai‘sh was his com- 
plaint 

”0 thou inconstant!” said he, ”il stem 
law 

Bmd thee, or will, stronger than sternest 
law, 

0, let me know heneefoi waid wlien to hojx» 
The fruit of love that mows toi me but 
here.” 

He spake; and pluck’d it from its ])liant 
stem. 

” Impatient Rhaicos’ WHiv thii*- inteicept 
The answer T would give*^ Theio i*! a bee 
Whom I have fed, a bee who know’s niv 
thoughts 

And executes my wishes I wnll send 
That messenger. If ever thou jiH false. 
Drawn by another, own it not, hut dn\e 
My bee away; then shall I knoiv mv fate. 
And— for thou must be wretehed— weep at 
thine. 

But often as my heart persuades to lav 
Its cares on thine and throb itself to rest. 
Expect her with thee, whether it be mom 
Or eve, at any time when woods arc safe ” 

Day after day the Hours beheld them 
blest. 

And season after season : years had past. 
Blest were they still. He who asserts 
that Love 

Ever is sated of sweet things, the same 
Sweet things he fretted for in earlier davs, 
Never, by Zeus ! loved he a Hamadryad 

>A kind of sweet shrub 

■A poisonou*. PTergrecn shrub with iragrant 
Sowers 
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The night had now grown longeri and The solitary place, but moan’d and dicMl 
perhaps Hence milk and honey wonder not, o 

250 The Hamadryads find them lone and dull guest, 

Among their woods; one did, alas I She To find set duly on the holkiw stone. 


.called 

Her faithful bee: ’twas when all bee<( 
should sleep, 

And all did sleep but heia. She was sent 
forth 

To bung that light which ne^-er wintry 
• blast 

-5*5 Blows out, nor lain nor snow extinguishes 
The light that shines from loving eyes upon 
Eyes that 1o\e back, till they can see no 
more. 

Bhaicos was sitting at his father’s 
hearth - 

Between them stood the table, not o’ei- 
spread 

2B0 With fruits which autumn now profuseh 
bore, 

Nor anise cakes,' noi o<lorous wine; hut 
there 

The draft-boaid was expanded, at winch 
game 

Tnmnpliant sat old Thalliiios; the son ^ 
Was puszled, \e\M, discomfited, dis- 
traught 

265 A busz was at his ear up went Ins hand. 
And it was heard no lonpr. The p<K)i bee 
Return’d, (but not until the mom shone 
bright) 

And found the Hamadryad with liei head 
Upon her aching wrist, and showed one i 
wing 

Half-broken off, the other’s meshes 
marr’d, 

And there were bruises which no eye could 
see 

Saving a Hamadryad ’s. ^ 

At this sight 

Down fell the languid brow, Yioth hands 
fell down, 

A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 

CT'i Of Thallinos: he heard it not. his son 

Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood ‘ 
No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green 
The trunk was riven tbrousdi From that 
day forth 

Nor word nor whisper sooth’d his ear, nor 
sound 

220 'Byqji Qf insect wing, but loud laments 
The woodmen and shepherds one long 
year 

Heard day and night ; for Rhaicos would 
not quit 

‘CakPfl flavored with the fmlt or Heed of the 
anlKie plant 


SHAKESPEABK AND MILTON 
1853 

The tongue of England, that which mvnads 
Have spoken and will speak, weic pui.i- 
lyzed 

Hereafter, but two mighty men stand foi lli 
Above the flight of ages, two alone; 

One crying out, 

All nations spoke thro* me 

The other* 

True; and thro* this trumpet hurst 
God*8 word; the fall of Angels, and the 
doom 

Fnst of immortal, then of mortal, Man 
Glory! he glory! not to me, to God. 

TO YOUTH 
1853 

Where art thou gone, lighi-ankled Youth f 
With wing at either shoulder. 

And smile that never left thy moiHli 
Until the Hours grew colder 

Then somewhat seem’d to whisper near 
That thou and I must pari ; 

1 doubted it ; I felt no fear, 

No weight upon the heart. 

If aught befell it, Ixne was by 
And roll’d it off again , 

So, if there e\er was a sigh, 

’Twas not a sigh of pain 

I may not call thee back ; hut thou 
Reitumest when the hand 
Of gentle Sleep waves o’er my hiow 
His poppy-crested wand ; 

Then smiling eyes bend over mine, 

Then lips once press’d invite. 

But sleep hath given a silent sign, 

And both, alas* take flight 

TO AGE 
1853 

WelcomO, old friend I These many years 
Have we lived door door* 

The Fates have laid aside their shears 
Peibaps for some few more 

^ I was indocile at an age 

When better beys were taught, 

But thon at length hast made me sace, 

Tf T am sage in anght. 
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Little 1 know from other men, 

Too little they from me, 

But thou hast pomted well the pen 
That writes these Imes to thee. 

Thanks for expelling Fear and Hope, 

One vile, the other vain , 

One^s seoiirae, the other’s telescope, 

1 shall not see again : 

Rather what lies before my feet 
My notice hhall engage— 

He who hath braved Youth’s dixzy heat 
^ Dreads not the frost of Age. 

THE CHRYSOLITESi AND RUBIES 
BACCHUS BRINGS 
1808 

The chrysolites and rubies Bacchus brings 
To crown the feast where swells the 
broad-vein’d brow, 

Where maidens blush at what tlie minstiel 

Thej who have coveted may covet now 

^ Bring roe, in cool a1co\c, the grape un- 
crush ’d, 

The peach of pulpy cheek and down 
mature, 

Where e\ery voice (but bird’s or child’s) 
m hush’d, 

And every thought, like the brook nigh, 
runs pure. 

SO THEN, I FEEL NOT DEEPLY I 
1858 

So then, I feel not deeply I if I did, 

1 should ha\e seised the pen and pierced 
therewith 

The passive world ! 

And thus thou reasonest Y 
W^ell hast thou known the lover’s, not so 
well 

B The poet’s heart* while that heart bleeds, 
the hand 

Pi esses it close. Gnef must run on and 
pass 

Into near Memory’s more quiet shade 
Before it can compose itself in song 
He who is agonised and turns to show 
. His agony to those who sit around 

Seises the pen in vain* thought, fancy, 
power. 

Rush back into his bosom ; all the strength 
Of genius can not draw them into light 
From under mastering Grief; but Memory, 
The Muse’s mother, nurses, rears them up. 
Informs, and keeps them with her all her 
days. 

> rellow or arcentsh fems 


ON MUSIC 
1808 

Many love music but for musie’s sake, 
Many because her touches can awake 
Thoughts that repose within tl^e breast 
half-dead, 

And nee to follow where she loves to lead. 
B What various feelings come from days 
gone by! 

What tears fiem far-off sources dim the 
eye! 

Few, when light fingers with sweet voices 

And melodies swell, pause, and melt away, 
Mind how at every touch, at every tone, 

A spark of life hath glisten’d and hath 
gone 

DEATH STANDS ABOVE ME 
1858 

Death stands above me, whispering low 
1 know not what into my ear: 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear 

ON HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
1858 

I strove with none, for none was worth 
my stnfe. 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

I ENTREAT YOU, ALFRED TENNYSON 
1808 

I entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 
t^ome and share my haunch of venison. 

I have too a bin of claret, 

Good, but better when you share it. 

B Tho’ ’tis only a small bin. 

There’s a stock of it within 
And as sure as I ’m a rhymer. 

Half a butt of Rudesheimer. 

Gome, among the sons of men is one 
to Welcomcr than Alfred Tennyson Y 

TO E ARUNDELL 
1858 

Nature! thou mayest fume and fret. 
There’s but one white violet; 

Scatter o’er the vernal ground 
Faint resemblances around, 

B Nature! I will tell thee yet 
There’s but one white violet. 

AGE 

1858 

Death, tho’ I see him not, is near 
And gfrudges me my eightieth year. 
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GOD 8GATTEB8 BEAUTY AS HE 
SCATTEB8 FLOWEB8 


NoW| I wonld give him all theae laat 
For one that fiftv ha\e lun paat. 

6 Ah! he atrikea aU things^ all alike,^ 

Bat bargaioa: thoae he will not atrikei 

TO HIS YOUNG ROSE AN OLD MAN 
SAID 
1853 

To hia young Rose an old man aaid. 

Yon will be aweet when 1 am dead : 
Where akie^ are brightest we bhall meet. 
And there will ^on be yet more sweet, 

* Tjeaving your winged company 
To waste an idle thought on me.” 

NAY, THANK ME NOT AGAIN FOR 
THOSE 
lasa 

Nay, thank me not again for those 
Camelias, that untimely rose; 

But if, whence 3*011 might please the more 
And win the few iiiiwon before, 

* I sought the flowers you loved to wear, 
O’erjnyM to see them in your hair, 

Upon my grave, I piav you, set 

One primrose or one violet. 

—Stay can wait a little yet 

ONE LOVELY NAME ADORNS MY 
SONG 
1868 

One lovely name adorns my song. 

And, duelling in the heart, 

Fnie\cr falters at the tongue, 

And trembles to depart 

SEPARATION 

1868 

There is a monntain and a wood between 
us, 

Where the lone shepherd and late bird 
have seen us 

Morning and noon and even-tide repass 
Between 11s now ilie mountain and the wood 
^ Seem standing darker than last year they 
stood. 

And say we must not cross, alas! alas^ 

ALL T8 NOT OVEB WHILE THE SHADE 
1858 

All is not over while the shade 
Of parting life, if now aslant, 

Rests on the scene whereon it play’d 
And taught a docile heart to pant. 

B Autumn h pasaing by ; bis day 

Rbines mildly yet on gather’d dieaves. 
And, tho’ the grape be plucked away. 

Its color glows amid the leaveCi 


1858 

Ood scatters beauty as he acatten flowers 
O’er the wide earth, and tells ns all are 
ours. 

A hundred lights m eveiy temple bum. 
And at each &rine I bend my Imee in turn. 

THOU NBED8T NOT PITCH UPON MV 
HAT 
1S58 

Thou needst not pitch upon my hat. 

Thou wither’d leaf! to show hgw near 
Is now the winter of my year; 

Alas! I want no hint of that. 

B Prythee, ah piythee, ^t along! 

Whisper as gently in the ear, 

I once could whisper in, to fear 
No change, but live for dance and song. 

TO A CYCLAMEN 
1853 

1 come to visit thee again. 

My little flowerless cyclamen ; 

To touch the hand, almost to press, 

That cheer’d thee in thy loneliness 
* What could thy careful guardian And 
Of thee in form, of me in mind, 

What is there in us rich or rare. 

To make us claim a moment’s caref 
Unworthy to be so caress’d. 

We are but withering leaves at best 

ON SOUTHEY’S DEATH 
1868 

Friends! hear the words my wandering 
thoughts would say, 

And cast them into shape some other dav. 
Ronthey, my friend of forty years, is gone, 
And, shattered by the fall, I stand alone. 

THE THREE ROSEGH 
1858 

When the buds began to burst, 

Tjong ago, with Rose tlie First, 

T was walking; joyous then 
Far above all other men, 

® Till before us up there stood 
Britonferry’s oaken wood, 

Whispering, **Happy as thou art, 
Happiness and thou must part,** 

Many summers have gone by 
Since a Second Rose and I 
(Rose from that same stem) have told 
iliis and other tales of old 

*Rosp \Tlmer Cspc Rwtf Anlmrr, n 901). the 
dAnirhter of her half-sliiter, and her grand- 
Blm 
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She upon her wedding-day Hippohfta, Is the man madt 


Gamed home n^ tenderest lay:^ 

^ From her lap 1 now have heard 
01eefu4 chirping, Rose the Third, 

Not for her this hand of mine 
Rhyme with nuptial wreath diall twme, 
Cold and torpid it must lie, 

^ Mute the tongue and elosed the eye 

LATELT OUR SONGSTERS LOITER’D 
IN GREEN LANES 
1868 

Lately our songsters loiter’d in green 
lanes. 

Content to eateh the ballads of the plains, 
I fancied I had strength enou^ to climb 
A loftier station at no distant time, 

B And might securely from intrusion dose, 
Upon the flowers thro’ which Ilissns flows 
Til those pale olive grounds all voices cease, 
And from afar dust fills the paths of 
Greece. 

My slumber broken, and my doublet tom, 
I find the laureP also bears a thorn 

From HEROIC IDYLS 
1863 

Teisbus and Hippolyta 

Hippohjta Eternal hatred I have sworn 
agamst 

The persecutor of my sisterhood , 

In vain, proud son of .^geus, hast thou 
snapped 

^ Their arrows and derided them ; in vain 
'' Ijcadest thou me a captive ; I can die, 

And die I will. 

Theseus. Nay; many are the years 
Of youth and beauty for Hippolvta. 
Hippolyta. I scorn my youth, I hate 
my beauty Qo I 

Monster! of all the monstei's iii these wilds 
Most frightful and most odious to nn 
si^t. 

Theseus. T boast not that T sa\ed thee 
from the bow 
Of Scythian. 

Hippolyta And for whatf To die dis- 
graced 

Strong as thou art, yet thou art not so 
strong 

As Death is, when we call him for support 
I® Theseus Him too will I ward off; he 
strikes me first, 

Hippolyta, long after, when these eyes 
Are elom, and when the knee that suppli- 
cates 

Can bend no more. 
iTeaBrUie (p. 972). 

■The laurel is an emblem of honor or victory. 


Theseus. He is. 

Hippolyta. Bo^ thou canst tell one 
truth, however false 
In other thmgs. 

Theseus. What other! Thou dost 
pause. 

And thine eyes wander o\er the smooth 
turf 

As if some gem (but gem thou wearest 
not) 

Had fallen from the remnant of thy hair. 
Hippolyta! speak plainly, answer me, 
What have I done to raise fear or hate! 

Hippolyta. Fear I despise, perfidy 1 
abhor. 

Unworthy man ! did Heracles delude 
The maids who trusted him 7 

Theseus Did ever It 

Whether he did or not, they never told me : 

® 1 would have chided him. 

Hippolyta. Thou chide him! thou! 
The Spai^ mothers well remember thee 

Theseus. Scorn adds no beauty to the 
beautiful. 

Heracles was beloved by Omphale, 
lie never parted from her, but obey’d 
Her slighte<«t wish, as Theseus will Hip- 
polyta’s. 

Hippolyta Then leave me, leave me 
instantly , I know 
The way to my own countiy. 

Theseus ^ This command. 

And only this, my heait must disobey. 

My country shall be thine, and there thy 
state 

® Regal. 

Hippolyta. Am I a child t Give me my 
own, 

And keep for weaker heads thy diadems 
Thermodon I shall never see again. 
Brightest of nvers, into whose clear depth 
My mother plunged me from her warmer 
breast, 

® And taught me early to divide the waves 
With arms each day more strong, and soon 
to chase 

And overtake the father swan, nor heed 
His hoarser voice or his uplifted wing. 
Where are my sisters! are there any left! 

Theseus. I hope it. 

Hip^^yta. And I fear it: theirs may 

A fate like mine; which, 0 ye Gods, for- 
bid! 

Theseus. I pity thee, and would assuage 
thy grirf. 

Hippoh/ta. Pity me not: thy sneer I 
could bear. 
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Theaeua^ There is no place for an[j:er 
where thou art 

i^uiiiiniseration even men may feel 
Fui Ihuee i^ho want it: even the fieioei 
beasts 

Liek the sore-wounded ol a kindred race, 
lleaxing their cry, albeit they may not 
help. 

Hippolyia This is no falsehotHi and 
can he be false 
•• Who speaks itt 

I remembei not the time 
When I have wept, it was so long ago. 
Thou forcest tears from me, because^ 
* because— 

I cannot hate thee as I ought to do. 

THEY ARB SWEET FLOWERS THAT 
ONLY BLOW BY NIGHT 
1868 

They are sweet flowers that only blow by 

nig^t, 

And sweet tears oie there that avoid the 
light; 

No mortal sees them after da> is bom. 
They, like the dew, drop treinbling from 
their thoni 

MEMORY 

1863 

The Mother of the Muses, we ate tauglit. 

Is Memory: she has left me, they reiiiam. 
And shake my shoulder, urging me to sing 
About the summer days, my loves of old. 

6 Alas! alas! is all I can reply. 

Memory has left with me that name' alone. 
Harmonious name, which other bards^ may 


AN AGED MAN WHO LOVED TO DOZE 
AWAY 
1863 

An aged man who loved to doze away 
An hour by daylight, for his eyes were 
dun. 

And he haid seen too many suns go down 
And rise again, dreamed that he saw two 
forms 

^ Of radiant beauty, he would clasp them 
both. 

But both flew stealthily away. He cried 
In his wild dream, 

never thought, O youth. 
That thou, altho’ so chenshed,' would ’st 
return. 

But I did thmk that he who came with 
thee, 

16 Love, who could swear more sweetly than 
birds sing. 

Would never leave me coniluitless and 
lone.” 

A sigh broke through his slumber, not the 

last 

TO MY NINTH DECADE 
1868 

To my ninth decade I ha\e tottci W (»ii. 
And no soft arm bends now in> vteps to 
steady ; 

She, who once led me where **he w<iiild. 
gone,^ 

So when be calls me. Death shall find me 
ready. 

Vrom IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 
1824-52 


smg. 

But her bright image in my darkest hour 
Comes back, in vain comes back, call’d or 
uncall’d 

^6 Forgotten are the names of visitors 
Ready to press my hand but yesterday , 
Forgotten are the names of earlier friends 
Whose genial converse and glad counte- s 
nance 

Are fresh as ever to mine ear and eye , 

IB To these, when I have WTitten and bemught 
Ronembrance of me, the word Dear alone 
Hangs on the upper verge, and waits in 
vain. 

A blessing wert thou, 0 oblivion, 

If thy stream carried only weeds away. 

But vernal and autumnal flowers alike 


TiBERITS and VlPSANIA 
1828 

Tihefuib Vipsaiiia, my Yipsaniu, w Inthei 
art thou w^alkincT 

Vipsanta, Whom do I seeT— m> Tibe- 
rius T 

Tibenus. Ah! no, no, no* but thou sees! 
the father of thy little Drusiis. Pi ess him 
to thy heart the more closely f<ir this meet- 
ing, and gne him 

Vfpsanta. Tiberius I the altai's, the gods, 
the destinies, are all between us— I will take 
it from this hand; thus, thus shall ho n'- 
ceive it. 

Tiberius. Raise up thy face, my beloved ’ 
I must not shed tears. Augustus, Livia, ye 


It hurries down to wither on the strand is shall not extort them from me. Vipsania ! 


tion of OMtie Harold's Piffrimage (1812). 


I may kiss thy head— for I have saved it 

» Probablv a reference to Landor's mother. Who 
died In 1829. Landor alwaya regarded her 
with the tendereat affection 
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Thou sayest Dotiiing. 1 have wronged thee, 
ayt 

VipBania. Ambition does not see the 
earth she treads on ; the rock and the herb- 
age are of one substance to her. Let me 
excuse you to my heart, 0 Tibenus. It has 
many wants; this is the first and greatest. 

Tihenua^ Ilfy ambition, I swear by the 
immortal gods, places not the bar of sevei- 
ance between us. A stronger hand, the hand 
that composes Home and sways the 
world 

Vipsania. Overawed Tiberius. 1 know 
it; Augustus willed and commanded it. 

Tibenus, And overawed Tiberius! 
Power bent. Death terrified, a Nero ! What 
is our race, that any should look down on 
us and spurn usT Augustus, my benefac- 
tor, I have wronged thee ! Livia, my mother, 
this one cruel deed was thine! To reign, 
forsooth, is a lovely thing O womanly 
appetite ! Who would have been before me, 
though the palace of Ciesar cracked and 
split with emperors, while I, sitting in idle- 
ness on a cliff of Rhodes, eyed the sun as 
he swung his golden censer athwart the 
heavens, or his image as it overstrode the 
seat 1 have it before me; and, though it 
seems falling on me, I can smile on it -y just 
as I did from my little favorite skiff, painted 
round with the marriage of Thetis, when 
the sailors drew their long shaggy hair 
across their eyes, many a stadium' away 
from it, to mitigate its effulgence. 

These, too, weie happy days* days of 
happiness like these I could recall and look 
back upon with unaching brow. 

O land of Greece! Tibenus blesses thee, 
bidding thee rejoice and flourish 

Why cannot one hour, Vipsania, beau- 
teous and light as we have led, return f 

Vtpsanui. Tibenus! is it to me that you 
were speaking T T would not interrupt you, 
but I thought I heard ray name as you 
walked away and looked up toward the East. 
So silent! 

Tiberius Who dared to call thect Thou 
wert mine before the gods— do they deny 
i< f Was it mv fault 

Ftpaofifta Since we are separated, and 
forever, O Tiberius, let us think no more on 
the cause of it. Let neither of us believe 
that the other was to blame: so shall sep- 
aration be less painful 

Tiberius O mother t and did I not tell 
thee what she was T— patient in injury, 
proud in innocence, serene in grief* 

* A mradurc of Irnfflh oqnni to 007 ft. 


Vipsania. Did you say that toot But I 
thhik it was so . I had felt little. One vast 
wave has washed away the impression of 
smaller from my memory. Could Livia, 
S could your mothei*, could she who was so 
kind to me 

Tibenus, The wife of (Ciesar did it. But 
hear me now; hear me: be calm as I am. 
No weaknesses are such as those of a 
10 mother who loves her only son immoder- 
ately; and none are so easily worked upon 
from without. Who knows what impulses 
she receivedt She is very, veiy kind: but 
she regards me only, and that which at her 
IS bidding IB to encompass and adorn me. All 
the weak look after Power, protectress of 
weakness. Thou art a woman, 0 Vipsania ! 
is there nothing in thee to excuse my 
mother t So go^ she ever was to me* so 
20 loving. 

Vtpsania, I quite forgive her; be tran- 
quil, O Tiberius! 

Tibenus, Never can I know peace— 
never can I pardon— anyone Threaten me 
25 with thy exile, thy separation, thy seclusion * 
Remind me that another climate might en- 
danger thy health !— There death met me 
and turned me round. Threaten me to take 
our son from us— our one boy, our helpless 
20 little one— him whom we made cry because 
we kissed him both together! Rememberest 
thouY Or dost thou not heart turning thus 
away from me! 

Vipsania,^ T hear; I hear! Oh cease, my 
86 sweet Tiberius * Stamp not upon tliat stone' : 
my heart lies under it. 

Tibenus. Ay, there amin death, and 
raoie than death, stood before me Oh, she 
maddened me, my mother did, she maddmed 
to me— she threw me to where I am at one 
breath. The gods cannot replace me where 
I was, nor atone to me, nor console me, nor 
restore my senses. To whom can I fly; to 
whom can T open my heart ; to whom speak 
46 plainly T There was upon the earth a man 
I could converse with, and fear nothing; 
there was a woman, too, I could love, and 
fear nothing. What a soldier, what a 
Homan, was my father, O my young bride ! 
66 How could those who never saw him have 
discoursed so rightly upon virtue! 

VipsrnnUt. These words cool my breast 
like pressing his urn against it. He was 
brave: shall Tiberius want couraget 
65 Tiberius My enemies seorn me. I am 
a garland dropped from a triumphal can 
and taken up and looked on for the place 1 
occupied; and tossed away and landed at. 
Senators! laugh, laugh! Tour merits may 
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be yet rewarded— be of good cheer! Coun- 
sel niSi in your wisdonit what serviceB I can 
lender you, conscript fathers!^ 

Vipsawa This seems mockery : Tibenns 
did not smile so, once. S 

Tthenua. They had not then congratu- 
lated me 

Vipsawa. On whatf 
Ttber%u8, And it was not becanse she 
was beautiful, as they thought her, and vir- lO 
tuous, as 1 know she is; but because the 
floaeis on the altar were to be tied together 
by my heart -string. On this they congrat- 
ulated me Their day will come Their 
sons and daughters are what I would wish is 
them to be: worthy to succeed tliem. 

Vtpsanta. Where is that quietude, that 
resignation, that sanctity, that heart of true 
tenderness t 

Tthenua. W^here is my love t— my lovef ^ 
Vipaanta Cry not thus aloud, Tibenns! 
tlieie is an e<*ho in the place Soldiers and 
sla^e«% may burst in upon ns. 

Tihetvia And see my tears Y There is 
no echo, Vipsania ; why alarm and shake me 25 
sot We are too high here for the echoes 
the city IS below us Methinks it trembles 
and totters would it did! from the marble 
quays of the Tiber to this rock. There is a 
sti ange buzz and murmur in my bram ; but 20 
T should listen so intensely, I should hear 
the rattle of its roofs, and ^out with joy 
Vrpaama Calm, O my life! calm this 
horrible transport. 

Tibenua. Spake T so loudY Did I indeed 36 
then send niy voice after a lost sound, to 
biiiig it back, and thou fanciedest it an 
echof Wilt not thou laugh with me, as 
thou were wont to do, at such an errorf 
What was T saying to thee, my tender love, ^ 
when T commanded— T know not whom— 
to stand back, on pain of death Y Why 
starcht thou on me in such agony Y Ha%e I 
hurt thv Angers, child Y I loose them; now 
let me Tlion tiiniest thine eves away ^ 

from me Oh ’ oh ^ I hear my crime * Im- 
moitnl ginls’ T cursed them audibly, and 
befoie the sun, my mother’ 

Maugbixus and Hannibal go 

1828 

HanmbaJ Could a Numidian horseman 
nde no faster Y Marcellus! oh! Marcellus! 

He moves not —he is dead. Did he not stir 
his fingers Y Stand wide, soldiers— wide, ^ 
forty paces— give him air— bring water- 
halt’ Gather those broad leaves, and all 
the rest, growing under the bnii^wood— 

iRomau sonatoiK 


unbrace his armor. Loose the helmet first 
—Ins bieast uses. I fancied his eyes were 
fixed on ijic— tlii^ have rolled back again. 
Who piebumeth to touch my shouidei Y This 
horse Y It was surely the horse of Msicel- 
liis! Let no man mount bmi Ua! ha! the 
Romaiib, too, sink mto luxury, here is gold 
about the cliaiger. 

Oauhah Chief tatn Execrable thief I The 
golden chain of our king under a beast's 
grmders! The vengeance of the gods hath 
overtaken the impure 

HannibdL We will talk about vengeance 
when we hB\e eiiteied Rome, and about 
punty among the priests, if they will bear 
us. Sound for the siiigeon 'Diat arrow 
may be extracted from the side, deep as it is. 
—The conqueror of Syracuse lies before 
me. — Send a vessel off to Carthage. Say 
Hannibal is at the gates of Rome.— Mar- 
cellus, who stood alone between ns, fallen. 
BlB^e man! 1 would rejoice and cannot 
— How awf ally serene a eonntenaqce 1 Sudi 
as we hear are m the Islanik of the 
Blessed.^ And how glorious a form and 
stature’ Such too was theirs! They also 
once lay thus upon the earth wret with their 
blood— few other enter there. And what 
plain armor! 

Gaulish Chieftain. My party slew him— 
indeed I think T slew him myself I claim 
the chain it belongs to my king; the glory 
of Gaul lequires it Never will slie euduie 
to see another take it. 

HanntbaL My fnend, the glory of Mar- 
cellus did not require him to wear it. When 
he suspended the aims of your brave king 
in the temple, be thought such a trinket 
unworthy of himself and of Jupiter. The 
shield he battered down, tlie breast-plate he 
pierced with his sword— these he showed 
to the people and to the gods: hardly his 
wife and little children saw this, ere his 
horse wore it 

Gaulish Chieftain. Hear me, O Hanni- 
bal! 

Hannibal AVliat! when Marcellus lies 
liefoie ineY when his life may peiliaps be 
leealledY when 1 may lead linn in triumph 
to Carthage Y when Italy. Sicily, Greece, 
Asia, w'ait to obey meY Content tliee’ I 
will give tliee mine own bridle, worth ten 
Bueh. 

Gaulish Chieftain For myself Y 

Hannibal. For thyself 

* Mythical liilandK aiild to 11c In the Weateni 

Ocean, where the fhvoiitc^ of the gods dm ell 

After death. In etemul Jnv Bee Tleahxra 

TToric and Da/fs, 100 
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GamUah Chief tann, Aud thebe rabies and 

emeralds, and that scarlet 

HtmtnhaL Yen, yes. 

Oauliah Chief tom, O glonous Hannibal ! 
nneonquerable hero I O my happy countxy I 
to have such an ally and defender. 1 swear 
eternal gratitude— yes, gratitude, love, de- 
votion, beyond eternity. 

HannibdL In all treaties we fix the time 
I ooold hardly ask a longer. Qo back to thy 
station — 1 would see what the suigeon is 
about, and hear what he thinks. The hie 
of liforoellus! the triumph of HannibaP 
what else has the world in itf Only Rome 
and Carthage these follow. 

Matiellus, 1 must die theni The gods 
be praised! The commander of a Roman 
aimy is no captive. 

Hannibal (to the Surgeon). Could not 
he beai a sea-voyage. Extract the ariow. 
Surgeon. He expires that moment. 
Marcellus. It pains me : extract it 
llanmhdL Marcellus, I see no ex])ression 
of pain on your countenance, and nevei 
will I consent to hasten the death of an 
enemy in my power. Smee your recovery 
18 hopeless, you say truly you are no captive. 

( To the Surgeon ) Is there nothing, man, 
that can abbuage the mortal pamf for, sup- 
press the signs of it as he may, he must 
feel it Is there nothmg to alleviate aud 
allay itf 

Marcellus. Hannibal, give me thy band 
—thou hast found it and brought it me, 
compassion. 

(To the Surgeon) Go, fnend, others 
want thy aid, 6e\eiai fell around me 

Hannibal Recommend to your country, 
O Marcellus, while time permits it, recon- 
ciliation and peace with me, infoiining the 
Senate of my superiority m force, and the 
impossibility of resistance The tablet is 
ready: let me take off this ring— try to 
write, to sign it, at least. Oh, what satis- 
faction I feel at seeing yon able to rest 
upon the elbow, and even to smile * 

Marcellus Within an hour or less, with 
how severe a hiow would Minos sav to me, 
Marcellus, is this thy wntingT^’ 

Rome loM>s one man * she hath lost maiiv 
such, and slie still hath many left 
Hanmbal. Afraid as you are of false- 
hood, say yon thisT I confess in shame 
tbe ferocity of my countrymen. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the nearer posts are occupied 
by Gauls, infinitely more cruel. The Nn- 
midians are so in revenge: the Gauls both 
in revenge and in sport My presence is 
required at n distance, and I apprehend 


the baibaiity of one or othei, learning, aa 
they must do, your refusal to execute my 
wishes for the eoiumon good, aud feeling 
that by this lefusal you depiive them of 
6 their country, after so long an absence 
Marcellus Hannibal, thou ai*! not dying 
Hanmbal. What then? What mean 
yout 

Matcellus That 1ht>u mayest, aud very 
justly, have many things yet to appieliend . 
I can have none The baibaiity of thy 
soldiers is uoUimg to me. mme would not 
dare be cruel. Hannibal is foiced to be 
absent, aud his autboiity goes away with 
IS his horse. On the tuit lies defaced the 
semblance of a geneial, but Maieellus is 
yet the regulator of his army Dost thou 
abdicate a power con fen ed on thee by tli^ 
nation t Or wouldst thou acknowledge it 
20 to have become, by thy own sole fault, less 
plenary than tliy ad\ersary’sf 

I have spoken too much let me lest, this 
mantle oppresses me 
Hanmbal I placed my mantle on yoiii 
25 bead when the helmet was first removed, 
and while you weie lying m the sun liCt 
me fold it under, and then leplace the ring 
Marcellus Take it, Hannibal It was 
given me by a poor woman who flew to me 
90 at Syracuse, and Avbo covered it aith her 
hair, tom off in desperation that she had no 
othei gift to offei Little thought 1 that 
her gift and hei woi ds should be mme How 
suddenly may the most powerful be in the 
situation of the most helpless f Ijet that 
ring and the mantle under my head be the 
exchange of guests at parting The time 
may come, Hannibal, when thou (and the 
gods alone know whether as conqueror or 
40 conquered) mayest sit under the roof of my 
children, and in either ca»e ik shall serve 
thee In thy adverse fortune, they will re- 
member on rvhose pillow their father 
breathed his last ; in thy prosperous 
46 (Heaven grant it may shine upon thee in 
some other counti'v it will rejoice thee to 
protect them Wo feel ourselves the most 
exein]>t from afflict ion when we relieve it, 
although we are then the most conscious that 
*>0 it may befall us 

There is vone thing here which is not at 
the disposal of either. 

Hanmbal WbatT 
Marcellus. This body 

5S Hamnibal. Whither would you be lifted t 
Men are ready. 

Marcellus. I meant not so. My strength 
is failing. T seem to bear rather what is 
within than what is without My sight and 
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my other senses are in confusion. I would 
have said— This body, when a few bubbles 
of air shall have left it, is no more worthy 
of thy notice than of mine; but thy glory 
will not let thee refuse it to the piety of iny & 
family. 

Hannibal Ton would a^k something 
else. I perceive an inquietude not visible 
till now. 

Marcellus, Duty and Death make us io 
think of home sora'et lines 

Hannibal, Thitlierwaid the thoughta of 
the conqueror and of the cnnqiieied fly to- 
gether. 

Marcellas Hast thou any prisoners 15 
from my escort ? 

IlanmhaL A few dymg lie about — and 
let them he— they aie Tuscans The re- 
mainder [ saw at a distance, flying, and 
but one brave man among them— he ap- 30 
fieared a Roman— a youth whd turned hack, 
though wounded They sui rounded and 
dragged him away, s])uiiing his horse with 
t heir su oi ds These Etrin lans measin e then 
wnirage caiefully, and lack it well toirethei 2r> 
befoie they put it on, but thiow it off again 
with loidly ease. 

Maicellus, why think about them* oi does 
aught else disquiet your thoughts? 

Marcellvs. I have suppressed it long w 
enough My son— my beloved son 

Hannibal Where is he? Can it be* 
Was he with you? 

Marcellus He would hoAe shared m^ 
fate— and has not Gods of my Country* *56 
benefleent throughout life to me, in death 
surpassingly benefleent: I render you, for 
the last time, thanks. 

Metellus and Mabius 10 

1829 

Metellus Well met, Caius Marius* My 
orders are to And instantly a centurion who 
shall mount the walls ; one capable of obser- 
\ation, acute in remark, prompt, calm, ac- 4C 
tive, intrepid Tlie Nnmantiaiis are sacn- 
flcing to the gods in secrecy; they ha\o 
sounded the horn once only,— and honrselv 
and low and mournfully. 

Manus, Was that ladder I see yonder 60 
among the caper-bushes and purple lilies, 
under where the fig-tree grows out of the 
rampart, left for me? 

Metellus. Even so, wert thou willing 
Woiildst thou moiuit it ? 56 

Manus. R^oicingly. If none are below 
or near, may I explore the state of things 
entering the city? 

Metellus Use thy discretion in that 


What seest thou? Wouldst thou leap 
down? Lift the ladder. 

Manus. Are there spikes in it where it 
sticks in the turf? I should slip else. 

Metellus How! bravest of the centu- 
rions, art even thou afraid? Seest thou 
any one by? 

Manus Ay; some hundieils close be- 
neath mo 

Metellus Retire, then Hasten back, I 
will protect thy descent 

Manus May I speak, O Metellus, with- 
out an offence to discipline? 

Metellus. Say. 

Manus. Listen * Dost thou not hear? 

Metellus. Shame on thee * alight, aligd^t * 
my shield diall cover thee 

Manus There is a murmur like the hum 
of bees in the bean-field of CVreato; for the 
sun is hot, and the ground is thirsty When 
uili it have drunk up for me the blood that 
has run, and is yet oozing on it. f i om those 
flesh bodies* 

Metellus How! We have not fouglit 
for many days; what bodies, then, are fre*^!! 
ones ? 

Manus Close beneath the wall arc those 
of infants and of girls, in the middle of the 
mad are youths, emaciated; some either un- 
wounded or wounded months ago , some on 
their s])ear8, others on their swoids- no few 
have received in mutual death the last intoi- 
changc of friendship; their dnggeis unite 
them, hilt to hilt, bosom to bosom. 

Metellus Mark lather the living,- what 
are they about? 

Manus Almut the sacrifice, which poi- 
tends them, I conjecture, but little good,— 
it bums sullenly and slowly. The victim will 
he upon the pyre till morning, and still 
lie unconsumed, unless they bring more 
fuel. 

T will leap down and walk on cautiously, 
and return with tidings, if death should 
spare me 

Never was any race of mortals so unmili- 
iai*v as these Numantians, no watch, no sta- 
tions, no palisades across the streets 

Metellus Did they want, then, all the 
wood for the altar? 

Manus. It appears so— T will return 
anon. 

Metellus. The gods speed thee, my brave, 
honest Marius! 

Marius {returned). The ladder should 
have been better spiked for that slippery 
ground. I am down again safe, however. 
Here a man may walk securely, and without 
picking his steps 
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Metellua. Tell mei Cams, what thou 
aawest. 

Martua. The streets of Nuiuautia. 
Metellua. Doubtless; but what elsci 
Jfaniw. The temples and markets aud 
places of exercise and fountains. 

Metellua Art thou crazed, eeiitunont 
what moref Speak plainly, at once, and 
biiefly. 

Manua I beheld, then, all Nuniantia 
Metellua. Has tenor maddened theef 
has thou desened nothin;^: of the inhabitanth 
but those carcasses under the ramparts t 
Manua Those, 0 Metellus, lie scattered, 
although not indeed far asunder. The 
gi eater part of the soldiers and citisens— of 
the fathers, husbands, widows, wives, 
espoused— weie assembled together 
MeteUua. About the altar t 
Manua. Upon it 

^ Metellua So busy and eameht in devo- 
tion ! but how all upon it t 
Manua. It blaz^ under them, and over 
them, and round about them. 

Metellua Immortal gods ! Ait thou sane, 
Cams Marins t Thy \isage is si^orclied : thy 
speech ina^ wander after such an enterprise , 
thy shield bums my hand 
Mauua 1 thought it had cooled again 
Why, truly, it seems hot 1 now feel it. 
Metellua. Wipe off those embers 
Manua. 'Tweie better: there will be 
none opposite to shake them upon for some 
time 

The funereal horn, that sounded with such 
feebleness, sounded not so from the faint 
heart of him who blew it Him I saw, him 
only of the Ining. Should I say itY there 
was anoLlier there was one child whom its 
paient could not kill, could not part from. 
She had hidden it in her robe, I suspect, 
and, when the fii^ had reached it, either it 
shrieked or slie did For suddenly a cry 
pierced through the crackling pinewood, 
and something of round in figure fell from 
bland to brand, until it reaped the pave- 
ment, at the feet of him who had blown the 
bom. I rushed toward )iun, for 1 wanted 
to hear the whole story, and felt the pressure 
of time. Condemn not my weakness, O 
Cfficilius! I wished an enemy to hve an 
hour longer; for my orders were to explore 
and bring intelligence When T gazed on 
him, in height almost gigantic, I wondered 
not that blast of his trumpet was so 
weak; rather did 1 wonder that Famine, 
whose hand had indented every limb and 
feature, had left him any voice articulate. 
1 nivhod toward him, however, ere my eyes 


had mesbuied either his form or blrciigth 
He held the ehild against me, and staggei^ 
under it. 

^‘Behold,’’ he exclaimed, ‘Uhe glorious 
6 ornament of a Roman triumph!” 

1 stood horror-stricken; when suddenly 
drops, as of ram, pattered dowh from the 
pyre. 1 looked ; and many were the precious 
btones, many were the amulets and nngs 
It) and bracelets, and othei barbane ornaments, 
unknown to me ui form or purpose, that 
tmkled on the hardened and black branches, 
from mothers and wives and betrothed 
maids; and some, too, 1 can imagine, from 
robnster arms— things of joyaiice, won m 
battle. The crowd of meumbeut bodies was 
so dense and heavy, that neither the fire nor 
the smoke could penetrate upward from 
among them, and they sank, whole and at 
50 onee, mto the smouldenng cavern eating out 
below. He at whose neck hung the trumpet 
felt this, and started 

” There is yet room,” he cried, ”and 
there is strength enou^ yet. both in the 
5S element and m me ” 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust 
forward the gaunt Imks of his throat, and 
upon gnarled knees, that smote each othei 
audibly, tottered uito the civic fire It— 
10 like some hungry and strangest beast on 
the inneimosi wild of Afiica, pieiced, 
broken, prostrate, motionless, gazed at )i> 
its hunter in the impatience of glory, in the 
delight of awe— panted once more, and 
85 seized fifen 

1 have sera within this hour, O Metellus, 
what Rome in the cycle of her triumphb will 
never see, what the Sun in Ins eternal couise 
can never sliow her, what the Earth hn^ 
40 borne but now, and must never real again 
for her, what Victory hemolf has enMcd 
her,— a Numantian 

MeteUua, We sliall feast tomorrow 
Hope, Caius Manim, to become a tnbiine. 
45 trust in fortune. 

Manua Auguries are siiier* surest of 
all is perseverance. 

MeteUua I hope the wine has not grown 
vapid in my tent* I have kept it waitmg, 
60 and must now report to Seipio the mtelli- 
gence of our discovery Come after me, 
Caius, 

Mafiua {alone). The tribune is the dis- 
eovererl the oentonon is the scout! Caius 
65 Marins must enter more Numantias. Light* 
hearted CsBeilius, thou mayest perimps 
hereafter, and not with humbled but with 
exulting pride, take orders from this hand 
If Scipio’s words are fate, and to me they 
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feund 80 , the portals of the Capitol may 
shake before my chariot, as my horses 
plunge back at tlie applauses of the people, 
and Jove m his hi^ domicile' may welcome 
the citiaen of Arpmnm ^ 


Lkofbio akd GODIV\t 
1820 

Godiva, There is a dearth in the land, 
my sweet Leofnc! Remember how many 
weeks of drought we have had, even in the 
deep pastures of Leicestershire; and how 
many Sundays we have heard the same 
prayers for rain, and supplications that it 
would please the Lord in bis meivy to turn 
aside his anger from the poor, pining cattle 
Yon, my dear husband, have imprisoned 
mote than one malefactor for leavmg his 
dead oz in the public way, and nthei hinds^ 
have fled before yon out of the traces, in 
which they, and their sons and their daugh- 
ters, and haply their old fathers and 
mothers, were dragging the abandoned wain 
homeward Although we were accompanied 
by many brave spearmen and skilful arch- 
ers, it was penlons to pass the creatures 
which the farm-yard dogs, driven from the 
hearth by the poverty of their masters, were 
tearmg and devounng; while others, bitten 
and lamed, filled the air either with long 
and deep howls or sharp and quick barkings, 
as they stniggled with hunger and feeble- 
ness, or were exasperated by heat and pain. 
Nor could the thyme from the heath, nor 
the bruised branches of the flr-tree, ex- 
tinguish or abate the foul odor. 

Leofrir, And now, Godiva, my darling, 
thou art afraid we should be eaten up be- 
fore we enter the gates of Coventry; or 
perchance that in the gardens there are no 
roses to greet thee, no sweet heibs for thy 
mat and pillow. 

Godira. Leofric, I have no such fears. 
This is the month of roses* I find them 
everj’wheie «iince my blessed marriage. 
They, and all otlier sweet herbs, I know not 
why, seem to greet me wherever I look at 
them, as though they knew and expected 
me. Surely they cannot feel that I am 
fond of them. 

Leofric, 0 light, laughing simpleton! 
But what wonldst thouf T came not hither 
to pray; and yet if praying would satisfy 
thee, or remove the drought, I would ride 


iThe Temple of Jupiter, where Tiotoriouii lead- 
ers offered sacriSce .. . . 

•Marins, a hose childhood was spent near \rpi- 
num. 

•Ree Tennyson's Oodlis. 
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up strfughtway to Saint Michael’s and pray 
until morning. 

Oodtva, I would do the same, 0 Leofric ! 
but God hath turned away his ear from 
8 holier lips than mine. Would my own dear 
husband hear me, if I implor^ him for 
what is easier to accomplish,— what he can 
do like Godf 

Leofnc, Howl what is itf 
10 Godtva, 1 would not, in the first hurry 
of your wrath, appeal to you, my loving 
lord, in behalf of these unhappy men who 
ha\e offended you. 

Leofnc, Unhappy! is that alif 
15 Godiva, Unhappy they must surely be, 
to have offended you so gnevously. What 
a soft air breathes over us* how quiet and 
serene and still an evening! how calm are 
the heavens and the earth Shall none en- 
20 joy them; not even we, my Leofnef The 
sun IS ready to set* let it never set, 0 
Tjeofnc, on your anger These are not my 
words * they aie better than mine * Should 
they lose then virtue from mv unworthiness 
25 in uttering themt 

Leofric Oodha, isonldst thou plead to 
me for labels t 

Godira, They have, then, drawn the 
sword against yout Indeed, T knew it not. 
20 Leofnc, They ha^’e omitted to send me 
my dues, established by my ancestors, well 
knowing of our nuptials, and of the charges 
and festivities they lequire, and that in a 
season of such scarcity my own lands are 
36 insufficient. 

Godiva, If they were 8tar\ung, as they 
said they were 

Leofric, Must I stan'e toot Is it not 
enough to lose my vassals f 
40 Godiva Enough! 0 God! too much! 
too much ’ May you never lose them ! Give 
them life, peace, comfort, contentment. 
There are those among them who kissed me 
in mv infancy, and who blessed me at the 
45 baptismal font. Leofnc, Tjeofric! the first 
old man I meet I shall think is one of those ; 
and I ahall think on the hlessmg he gave me, 
and (ah meM on the blessing I bring back 
to him. My heart will ble^, will burst; 
50 and he will weep at it! he will weep, poor 
soul, for the wife of a cmel lord who de- 
nounces venf^ance on him. who carries death 
into his family! 

Leofric, We must hold solemn festivals. 
68 Godiva, We must, indeed 

Leofnc, Well, then t 

Godira, Is the clamoronsness that suc- 
ceeds the death of God’s dumb creatures, 
•Rcc Ephcnlatin, 4 2A 
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are erowded halla, are slaughtered cattle, 
festivals f— are maddening songs, and gidd 3 f 
dances, and hirelmg praises from parti- 
colored coatsf Can the voice of a mmstrel 
tell us better things of ourselves than our own 
internal one might tell us; or can his breath 
make our bieath softer in sleept 0 my be- 
loved* let everything be a joyance to us* 
it will, if we will Sad ih the day, and worne 
must follow, when we heai the blackbird in 
the gaiden, and do not throb with joy 
But, Leofric, the high festival is strown 
by the seivant of God upon the heart of 
man. It is gladness, it is thanksgivmg; it is 
the orphan, the stan’elmg, pressed to the 
bosom, and bidden as its first commandment 
to remember its benefactor We will hold 
this festival , the guests are ready , we may 
keep it up for weeks, and months, and years 
togethei, and always be the happier and the 
ncher for it The be\eiagc of this feast, 0 
Leofnc, is sweetei than bee or flower oi 
\ine can give us.' it flows from heaven; 
and in hea\en will it abundantly be poured 
out again to him who pours it out here un- 
sparingly 

Leofrtc, Tliou art wild 
Oodtva, 1 ha^c, mdeed, lost myself. 
Some Power, some good kind Power, melts 
me (body and soul and voice) into tender- 
ness and love. 0 my husband, we must obey 
it. Look upon me ' look upon me * lift your 
sweet eyes from the ground* 1 will not 
cease to supplicate, 1 dare not 
Leofnc. We may think upon it 
Godtva, Never say that* What I think 
upon goodness when yon can be good t Let 
not the mfants cry for sustenance* The 
mother of our bless^ Loid will heai them, 
iih never, never afterward 
Tjeofnc. Here comes the Bishop we are 
but one mile fiom the walls Why dis- 
inountest thouf no bishop can expect it. 
Godiva * my honor and rank among men are 
humbled by this. Earl Godwin will bear 
of it Up* up! the Bishop hath seen it' 
he urgeth his horse onward. Dost thou not 
hear him now upon the solid turf behind 
theef 

Godtva. Never, no, never will 1 nse, O 
Leofnc, until you remit this most impious 
tax— this tax on hard labor, on hard life 
Leofric Turn round' look how the fat 
nag canters, as to the tune of a sinner’s 
psalm, slow and hard-breathing What rea- 
son or right can the people have to com- 
plain, while their bishop’s sieeil is so sleek 

iThat Is, sweeter than mead, which la made of 
honey, nectar, and wine 


and well capansouedf Inelination to 
diange, desire to abolish old usages.— U^l 
up! for shame! They idiall smart for it, 
idlers! Sir Bishop, I must blush for my 
6 young bnde. 

Godtva. My husband, my husband I will 
you pardon the city t 

Leofnc. Sir Bi^op I 1 could not think 
you would have seen her in this plight. 
10 Will 1 pardon f Yea, Godiva, by the holy 
rood,' will 1 pardon the city, when thou 
ndest naked at noontide through the streets! 

Godtva. O my dear, cmel Leofnc, where 
IS the heart you gave mef It was not so: 
IS can mme have hardened itf 

Btahop. Earl, thou abashest thy spouse; 
she tumeth pale, and weepeth. Lady Go- 
diva, peace he with thee. 

Godtva Thanks, holy man! peace will 
so be with me when peace is with your city. 
Did you hear my lord’s cruel wordT 

Btshop. 1 did, lady. 

Godtva. Will yoa remember it, and pray 
against itt 

25 Btahop. Wilt thou forget it, daughter? 

Godtva I am not offended. 

Btshop. Angel of peace and puiity! 

Godtva. But treasure it up in your 
heart deem it an incense, good only when it 
SO 18 consumed and spent, ascending with 
prayer and sacnfice. And, now, what was 
itf 

Btshop. Christ save us ! that he will par- 
don the city when thou ndest naked through 
35 the streets at noon. 

Godtva. Did he not swear an oath? 

Btshop. He sware by the holy rood. 

Godtva My Redeemer, thon hast heard 
it! save the city! 

40 Leofnc. We are now upon the begin- 
ning of the pavement : these are the suburbs 
Let 118 think of feasting: we may pray 
afterward ; tomorrow we i^all rest. 

Godtva. No judgments, then, tomorrow, 
45 Leofnct 

Leofnc. None* we will carouse. 

Godiva. The saints of heaven hai^ given 
me strength and confidence ; my prayers are 
beard; tihe heart of my beloved is now 
50 softened. 

Leofnc (aside). Av, ay— they shall 
smart, though. 

Godiva. Say, dearest I^fric, is there 
indeed no other hope, no othei mediation? 
55 Leofric T have sworn Beside, thou 
hast made me redden and tnm my face 
away^ from thee, and all the knaves have 
. seen it: this adds to the city’s crime. 

* crofw 
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Goduva. 1 have blashed toO| Leofnc, and 
was not rash nor obdurate. 

Leofnc. But thou, my sweetest, art given 
to blushing: there is no conquermg it in 
ihee. I wish thou hadst not ahghted so 
hastily and roughly: it hath shalmn down 
a sheaf of thy hair. Take heed thou sit 
not upon it, lest it anguish thee. Well done ! 
it mingleth now sweetly with the cloth of 
gold upon the saddle, running here and 
theie, as if it had life and faculties and busi- 
ness, and were working thereupon some 
newer and cunninger device. 0 my beau- 
teous Eve 1^ there is a Paradise about thee I 
the world is refreshed as thou movest and 
breathest on it. I cannot see or thmk of 
evil where thou art. I could throw my arms 
even here about thee. No signs for me ! no 
shaking of sunbeams! no reproof or frown 
or wonderment— I will say it— now, then, 
for worse— I eould close with my kisses thy 
half-open lips, ay, and those lovely and 
loiing ^es, before the people 

Godiva. Tomorrow you shall kiss me, 
and they shall bless you for it. I idiall be 
very pale, for tonight I must fast and 
pi ay. 

Leo f fie. I do not hear thee; the voices 
of the folk are so loud under this arch- 
way. 

Godiva (to heraeU). God help them^ 
good kind souls! I hope they will not 
crowd about me so tomonow. 0 Leofric! 
could my name be forgotten, and yours 
alone remembered! But perhaps my inno- 
cence may save me from reproach ; and how 
many as innocent are in fear and famme! 
No eye will open on me but fresh from tears. 
What a young mother for so large a family I 
Shall my youth harm mef Under God’s 
hand it gives me courage. Ah! when will 
the morning comef Ah ! when will the noon 
be overt 


From PERIGLER AND A8PASIA 
1836 

66. Pericles to Aspasia 

There are things, Aspasia, beyond the 
art of Phidia^ He may represent Love 
leaning upon his bow and listening to Philos- 
ophy; but not for hours together* he may 
represent Love, while he is giving her a 
kiss for her lesson, tving her arms behind 
her; loosing them again must be upon 
another marble 


69. Pericles to Aspasu 

Do you love mef do you love mef Stay, 
reason upon it, swe^ Aspasia ! doubt, hesi- 
9 tate, qutttion, drop it, take it up again, pro- 
vide, raise obstacles, reply indire^y. Or- 
acles are sacred, and there is a pnde in 
being a diviner. 

70 Aspasia to Pericles 

I will do none of those things you tell me 
to do; but 1 will say somethmg you forgot 
to say, about the insufficiency of Phidias. 

16 He may represent a hero with unbent 
brows, a sage with the lyre of Poetiy in 
his hand. Ambition with her face half- 
averted from tlie city, but he cannot rep- 
resent, in the same sculpture, at the same 
60 distance. Aphrodite higher than Pallas. 
He would be derided if he did ; and a great 
man can never do that for which a little 
man may dende him. 

I shall love you even more than I do, if 
66 you will love yourself more than me. Did 
ever lover talk sof Pray tell me, for I have 
forgotten all thqr ever talked about. But, 
Pencles * Pericles ! be careful to lose nothing 
of your glory, or you lose all that can be 
60 lost of me ; my^ pride, my happiness, my 
content ; everything but my poor weak love. 
Keep glory, then, for my sake! 

jg 104 Pericles to Aspasia 

Rend me a note whenever you are idle 
and thinking of me, dear Aspasia! Send 
it always bv some old slave, ill-dressed. The 
people will think it a petition, or something 
40 as good, and they will be sure to ob^n-e 
the pleasure it throws into my countenance. 
Two winds at once will blow mto my sails, 
each helping me onward. 

If I am tired, your letter will refresh me; 
45 if occupied, it will give me activity. Be- 
side, what a deal of time we lose in business ! 

105. Aspasia to Pericles 

Would to heaven, 0 Pericles! you had 
no business at all, but tlie conversation of 
your friends.^ You must alwa}^ be the 
60 greatest man in the city, whoever may be 
the most popular. I wish we could spend 
the whole day together; must it never bef 
Are you not already in possession of all you 
ever contended forf 

66 It is time, methinks, that you should leave 
off speaking in public, for yon begin to 
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negligent and incorrect. 1 am to write you 
a note whenever I am idle and thinking of 
you! 

Penclesl Penclesl how far is it from 
idleness to think of yon ! We come to rest 
before we come to idleness 


173 Asfasia to Pericles 

When the war is over, as surely it must 
be in another year, let us sail among the 
islands of the ^gean, and be young as ever. 
0 that it were permitted us to pass to- 
gether the remainder of our hves m privacy 
and retirement ’ This is never to be hoped 
for in Athens. 

I inherit from my mother a small yet 
beautiful house in Tenos: 1 remember it 
well. Water, clear and cold, ran before the 
vestibule; a cycamore shaded the whole 
building. I think Tenos must be nearer to 
Athens than to Miletus Toiild we not go 
now for a few daysf How temperate was 
the air, how serene the sky, how beautiful 
the country I the pe<»ple how quiet, how 
gentle, how kind-hearted * 

Is there any station so happy as an un- 
contested place in a small community, where 
manners are simple, where wants are few, 
where respect is the tnbute of probity, and 
love is the guerdon of beneficence! O 
Penclesl let us go, we can return at any 
time 


192 . Aspasia to Pericles 

Now the fever is ragmg, and we are sep- 
arated, my comfort and delight is in our 
little Pencles. The letters you send me 
come less frequently, but I know you wnte 
whenever your duties will allow you, and 
whenever men are found courageous enough 
to take charge of them. Although you pre- 
served with httle care the speeches you de- 
livered formerly, yet you promised me a 
copy of the latter, and as many of the 
earlier as you could collect among your 
friends, hk me have them as soon as pos- 
sible. Whatever bears the traces of your 
hand is precious to me* how greatly more 
precious what is imprest with your genius, 
what you have meditated and spoken! I 
shall see your calm thoughtful face while 
I am reading, and will be cautious not to 
read aloud lest I lose the illusion of your 
voice. 


194 . Aspasia to Pericles 

Gratitude to the immortal gods over- 
powers every other impulse of my breast. 

9 You are saffi. 

Pericles! 0 my Pcncles! come into this 
purer air! live life over again in the smiles 
of your child, in the devotion of your As- 
pasia ! Why did you fear for me the plague 

10 witbm the city, the Spartans round itT why 
did you exact the vow at parting, that noth- 
ing but your command should lecali me 
again to AthensT Why did I eier make itt 
Cruel* to refuse me the full enjoyment of 

10 ^our recovered health! crueller to keep me 
m^ ignorance of its decline * The happiest of 
pillows IS not that which Love first pres<«es , 
it 18 that which Death has frowned on and 
passed o\er 

20 


231 . Aspasiv to Cleone 

Where on earth is theic so much society 
25 as m a beloied child t lie accom)>anies me 
in my walks, gazes into my eyes for what 
I am gathering fiom books, tells me more 
and better thmgs than they do, and asks 
me often what neither 1 nor they can 
30 answer When he is absent I am filled with 
reflections; when he is piesent 1 ha\e room 
for none beside what 1 recene from him 
The charms of his cliildhood bring me back 
to the delights of mine, and 1 fancy I hear 
85 my own words in n swc*eter voice Will he 
(O how I tremble at the mute oracle of 
futurity!), will he ever be as happy as 1 
have been! Alas* and must he ever be as 
subject to fears and apprehensions f No; 
40 thanks to the gods * never, never He carries 
his father's heart within his bienst* I see 
him already an orator and a leader. I try 
to teach him daily some of Ins father’s looks 
and^ gestures, and 1 never smile but at his 
46 docility and gravity. How his father will 
love him I the little thunderer ! the winner of 
cities* the vanquisher of Cleones* 


^ 233 . Aspasia to Pericles 

Never tell me, 0 my Pericles ! that you are 
suddenly changed in appearance. May every 
change of your figure and countenance be 
56 gradual, so that I shall not perceive it; 
but if you really are altered to such a degree 
as you describe, I must transfer my affection 
—from the first Pericles to the second. Are 
you jealousf Jf you are, it is I who am 
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to be pitiedi whose heart is destined to fly 
from the one to the other ineessantly. In 
the end it will rest, it shall, it most, on the 
nearest. I would write a lon^ letter; but 
it is a sad and wearisome thing to aim at 
playfulness where the hand is palsied 
affliction. Be well, and all is well ; be happy, 
and Athens rises up again, alert, and 
blooming, and vigorous, from between war 
and pestilence I^ve me: for love cures all 
but love. How cun we fear to die, how can 
we die, while wc cling or are clung In the 
beloved? 

234. Periglis 10 Arpabia 

The pestilence has taken from me both 
my sons. You, who weie ever so kind and 
affectionate to them, will receive a tardy 
recompense, m hearing that the least gentle 
and the least grateful did acknowledge it 

I mourn for Paroles, because he loved me , 
for XanthippoB, because he loved me not. 

Prescive with all your maternal care our 
little Pencles. I cannot be fonder of him 
than I have always been; I ean only fear 
more for him. 

Is he not with my Aspasut What fears 
then are so irrational as mine? Bnt oh! I 
am living in a widowed hou8e| a house of 
desolation; I am livmg in a city of tombs 
and torches; and the last I saw before me 
were for my children 

235. Pebigles to Aspasia 

It 18 right and orderly, that he who has 
partaken so largely in the prosperity of the 
Athenians, should close the procession of 
their calamities The fe\er that has depop- 
ulated our city, returned upon me last night, 
and Hippocrates and Acron tell me that my 
end is near. 

When we agreed, 0 Aspasia! in the be- 
ginning of our loves, to communicate our 
thoughts by writing, even while we were 
both in Athens and when we had many rea- 
sons for it, we little foresaw the more pow- 
erful one that has rendered it necessary of 
late. We never ean meet again : the laws 
forbid it,^ and love itself enforces them. 
Let wisdom be heard by you as imperturb- 
ably, and affection as authoritatively, as 
ever; and lemember that the sorrow of 
Pericles can arise but from the bosom of 
Aspasia. There is onljr one word of tender- 
ness we could say, which we have not said 
oftentimes before; and there is no consola- 

^ Becauso tho ftn or w ns c niitnsldun 


tion in it The happy never say, and never 
hear said, farewelL 

Reviewmg the oourse of my life, it ap- 
pears to me at one moment as if we met but 
3 yesterday; at another as if centuries had 
passed within it; for within it have existed 
the greater part of those who, since the 
origm of the world, have been the lumi- 
iianes of the human race Damon called 
10 me from my music to look at Anstides on 
his way to exile; and my father piessed 
the wnrt by which he was leading me along, 
and whispered in my ear: 

^^Walk quickly by; glance cautiously; it 
ifi IS there Mildades is in pnson.” 

In my boyhood Pindar took me up in 
his arms, when he brought to our house the 
dirge he had composed for the funeral of 
my grandfather, m my adolescence I offered 
20 the ntes of hospitality to Empedocles; not 
long afterward I embraced the neck of 
.^j^ylus, about to abandon his country. 
With Sophocles 1 have argued on eloquence; 
with Ennpides on polity and ethics, I have 
28 discoursed, as became an inquirer, with 
Protagoras and Democritus, with Anax- 
agoras and Meton. From Herodotus I have 
listened to the most instructive history, con- 
veyed in a language the most copious and 
28 the most harmonious ; a man worthy to cany 
away the collected suffrages of universal 
Greece, a man worthy to throw open the 
temples of Egypt, and to celebrate the ex- 
ploits of C!yim And from Thucydides, 
^ who alone can succeed to him, how recently 
did my Aspasia hear with me the energetic 
piaises of his just supremacy* 

As if the festival of life were incomplete, 
and wanted one great ornament to crown 
<0 it, Phidias placed before us, m ivory and 
gold, the tutelary Deity of this land, and 
the &US of Homer and Olympus. 

To have lived with such men, to ha\e en- 
joyed their famiharity and esteem, over- 
^ pays all labors and anxieties. I were un- 
worthy of the friendships I have commem- 
orated, were I forgetful of the latest. 
Sacred it ought to be, formed as it was 
under the portico of Death, my friendship 
80 with the most sagacious, the most scientific, 
the most beneficent of philosophers, Acron 
and Hippocrates, If mortal could war 
against Pestilence and Destiny, th^ bad 
been victorious. I leave them m the field • 
56 unfortunate he who finds them afluong the 
fallen! 

And now, at the close of my day, when 
every light is dim and every guest departed, 
let me own that these wane before me, re- 
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membering, as I do in the pnde and fulness 
of my heart, that Athens confided her gloiy, 
and Aspasia her happiness, to me. 

Have I been a faithful guardianT do I 
resign them to the custody of the gods 5 
undimmished and unimpaired t Welcome 
then, welcome my last hour* After enjoy- 
ing for so great a number of years, m my 
public and my pnvnte life, what I believe 
has never been the lot of any other, I now lo 
extend my hand to the nm,' and take with- 
out reluctance or hesitation what is the lot 
of nil. 

16 

THE PENTAMERON 
18»7 

Prom Fifth Day’s Interview 

THE DBEAM OF BOOOAOCIO ^ 

Boccaccio, In vam had T determined not 
only to mend in futuie, but to coirect the 
past , in vain bad I prayed most ferventljr 
for grace to accomplish it, with a final aspi- 
ration to Fiammetta that she would unite 26 
with your beloved Laura, and that, gentle 
and bMMtified spirits as they are, they would 
breathe together their purer prayers on 
mine. See what follows. 

Peiraica. Sigh not at it. Before we can 30 
see all that follows from their intercession, 
we must j'oin them again. But let me hear 
anything m which they are concerned. 

Boccaccio, 1 prayed; and my breast, 
after some few tears, grew calmer. Yet 85 
sleep did not ensue until the break of morn- 
ing, when the dropping of soft rain on the 
leaves of the fig-tree at the window, and 
Ihe chirping of a little bird, to tell another 
there was shelter under them, brought me 40 
repose and slumber. Scarcely had I closed 
my eyes, if indeed time can be reckoned any 
moie in sleep than in heaven, when my 
Fiammetta seemed to have led me into the 
meadow. You will see it below you: turn 46 
away that branch; gently! gently! do not 
break it ; for the little bird sat there. 

Petrarca, I think, Giovanni, I can divine 
the place. Although this fig-tree, growing 
out of the wall between the cellar and us, is 60 
fantastic enough in its branches, yet that 
other which I see yonder, bent down and 
forced to crawl along the grass by the pre- 
potency of the young shapely walnut-tree, 
is much tnore so. It forms a seat, about a 66 
cubit above the ground, level and long 
enou^ for several. 

^ A vessel used for preserving the ashes of the 

dead, hero nsod nEurativeiy for gruie 


Boccaccio, Ha! you fancy it must be a 
favorite spot with me, because of the two 
strong foiled stakes w^rewith ii is propped 
and supported! • 

Petrarca, Poets know the haunts of 
poets at first s^^t; and he who loved Laura 
— 0 Laura! did I say he who loved theef— 
iiath whisperings where those feet would 
wander which have been restless after Fiam- 
metta. 

Boccaccio, It is true, my imagination has 
often conducted her thither , but here in this 
chamber dlie appeared to me more visibly 
in a dream. 

<<Thy prayers have been heard, 0 Gio- 
vanni,” said she. 

I sprang to embrace her. 

”Do not spill the water! Ah! you have 
spilt a part of it.” 

I then observed in her hand a crystal vase 
A few drops were spaikhng on the sides 
and runnmg down the nm , a tew were trick- 
Img from the base and from the hand that 
held it. 

*^I must go down to the brook,” said she, 
”and fill it again as it was filled before.” 

What a moment of agony was this to me * 
Could I be certain how long might be hei 
absence f She went* 1 was following* she 
made a sign for me to turn back. I dis- 
obeyed her only an mstant yet my sense of 
disobedience, increasing my feebleness and 
confusion, made me lose sight of her. Tn 
the next moment she was again at my side, 
with the cup quite full. I stood motinnless 
1 feared my breath might shake the water 
over. I looked her in the face for her com- 
mands— -and to see it— to see it so calm, so 
beneficent, so beautiful. I was foigetting 
what 1 had prayed for, when she lowered 
her head, tasted of the cup, and gave it 
me. 1 drank; and suddenly sprang forth 
before me, many groves and palaces and 
gardens, and theii^ statues and their avenues, 
and their labyrinths of alatemus and bay, 
and alcoves of citron, and watchful loop- 
holes in the retirements of impenetrable 
pomegranate. Farther off, just below where 
the fountain slipt away from its marble hall 
and guardian gods, arose, from their beds 
of moss and drosera and darkest grasii^ the 
sisterhood of oleanders, fond of tantalizing 
with their bosomed flowers and their moist 
and pouting blossoms the little shy rivulet, 
and of covering its face with all the colors 
of the dawn. My dream expanded and 
moved forward I trod agam the dust of 
Posilippo, soft as the feathers in the wings 
of Sleep. I emerged on Baia; I crossed 
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her innumerable arches; 1 loitered m the 
breea^ sunshine of her mole,^ I trusted the 
faithful seclusion of her cavenis, the keepers 
of so many seeiets, and I reposed on the 
buoyancy of her tepid sea. Then Naples, 
and her theatres and her churches, and grot- 
toes and dells and forts and promonton^, 
rushed forward in confusion, now among 
soft whispers, now among sweetest sounds, 
and subsided, and sank, and disappeared. 
Tet a memory seemed to come fresli from 
every one each had time enough foi its 
tale, for its pleasure, for its lefleetion, foi 
its pang. As I mounted with silent steps 
the narrow stain'ase of the old palace, how 
distinctly did I feel against the palm of my 
hand the coldness of that smooth stonework, 
and the greatei of the cramps of iron in it * 

^*Ah me* is this forgettmgT'^ cried I 
anxiously to Fiammetta. 

*‘We must lecall these scenes before us,*' 
she rejilied, ''such is the punishment of 
them Let us hope and believe that the 
a]>paiition, and the compunction which must 
follow it, will be accepted as the full ]icn- 
alty, and that both will pass away almost 
toother." 

I feai'ed to lose anything attendant on 
her pi*esence* I fcaied to approach her fore- 
head with niy lips* I feared to touch the 
illy on its long wavy leaf in her haii , which 
filled niv whole heart with fiagiaiice Ven- 
erating, adoring, I bowed my head at last 
to kiss hei Slum -white lobe, and tienibled at 
niy presumption And yet the effulgence 
of her countenance vivified while it chastened 
me I loved her— I must not say more than 
e\er— hef/cr than ever; it was Fiammetta 
who had inhabited the skies. As my hand 
opened toward her, 

"Beware’" said she, faintly smiling; 
"beware, Giovanni ! Take only the crystal ; 
take it, and drmk again." 

"Must all be then forgotten!" said I 
sorn»wfully. 

"Remember your piayer and mine, Gio- 
\anni. Shall both ha\e been granted— O 
how much w*>rse than in vain!" 

I drank iiistantlv , T drank largely How 
ctiol my bo'^om mew, how could it grow so 
eooi befoie hei ’ But it was not to remain 
in its quiescency; its trials were not yet 
over. I will not, Francesco ! no, I may not 
commemorate the incidents she related to 
me, nor which of us said, "I blush for 
having loved first;” nor which of us replied, 
"Say least, say least, and blush again " 

The charm of the words (for I felt not 
> A Btpucturo Bribing b pier or breakwater 


the encumbrance of the body nor the acute- 
ness of the spin!) seemed to possess me 
w'holly Although the water gave me 
strength and comfoii, and somewhat of 
6 celestial pleasure, many tears fell around 
the border of the vase as she held it up be- 
fore me, exhortmg me to take courage, and 
in\itmg me with more than exhortation to 
accomplish my deli\erance She came 
10 nearer, more tendeily, more earnestly, she 
held the dewy globe with both hands, leaning 
forward, and sighed and shook her head, 
drooping at my pusillanimity. It was only 
when a nnglet had touched the nm, and 
10 perhaps the water (for a sunbeam on the 
surface could never have given it such a 
golden hue), that I took courage, clasped it, 
and exhausted it Sweet as was the water, 
sweet as was the seienity it gave me— alas’ 
20 that also which it moved away from me was 
sweet ’ 

"This time you can trust me alone," said 
she, and parted my hair, and kis<^ my 
bn)W Again she went towaid the brook 
23 again iny agitation, my weakness, my doubt, 
came o\ er me nor could I see her while she 
laised the water, nor knew I whence she 
diew It. When she returned, she was close 
to me at once * she smiled * her smile pierced 
30 me to the bones it seemed an angel's. She 
sprinkled the pure water on me ; she looked 
most fondly , die took my hand ; she suffered 
me to piesK hers to my bosom , but, whether 
by design I cannot tell, she let fall a few 
36 di ops of the chilly element between 

"And now, 0 my belo\ ed ’ " said she, "we 
lune consigned to the bosom of God our 
eaithlv joys and soiiows The piys cannot 
letuin, let not the sottows These alone 
40 would trouble my repose among the 
blessed " 

"Trouble thy repose’ Fiammetta! Give 
me the chalice!" cried T— "not a drop will 
I leave m it, not a drop." 

45 "Take it!" said that soft voice "0 
now most dear GioAatini ! T know thou hast 
stieiigth enough, and there but little- at 
the bottom lies our first k]««s " 

"Mine! didst thou say, beloved oiieT and 
50 m that left thee still!" 

"Mittc," said she, pensively, and as she 
abased her head, the broad leaf of the lily 
hid her brow and her eyes, the light of 
heaven shone througli the 'flower 
35 "O Fiammetta’ Fiammetta!" cried I in 
®irony, "Got! is the God of mercy, God is 
the God of love— can I, can I ever!" I 
struck the chalicc against my head, unmind- 
ful that I held it; the water covered my 
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face and my feet. 1 started up, not yet 
awake, and I heard the name of Fiammetta 
m the curtama. 

Petrarca, Love, 0 Giovauui, and lile 
^ itself, are but dreams at best. 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK (1785-1866) 

BENEATH THE GYPBESSi SHADE 
1806 

I dug, beneath the cypress shade, 

What well might seem an elfin’s giave, 
And every pledge m caith I laid, 

That erst thy false affection ga\e 

B I pressed them down the sod beneath, 

1 placed one mossy stone above, 

And twined the i use’s fadmg wieath 
Around the sepulchre of love 

Frail as thy love, the fiowciN were dead, 

10 yet the evening sun u as set , 

But years shall see the eypiess spiead, 
Immutable as my regret. 

From HEADLONG HALL 
J8I5 1816 

Hail tO THE H£ADLO^G 

Chorus 

Hail to the Headlong I the Headlong 
Ap^-Headlongl 

All hail to the Headlong, the Headlong 
Ap-Headlong! 

The Headlong Ap-Headlong 
Ap-Bieakneek Ap-Headlong 
^ Ap-Cataract Ap-Pistyll Ap-Rhaiadei 
Ap-lleadlong! 

The blight bowl we steep in the name ot 
the Headlong' 

Let the youths pledge it deep to the Head- 
long Ap-Headlong, 

And the rosy-lipped lasses 
Touch the brim as it passes, 

10 And kiss the red tide for the Headlong 
Ap-Headlong! 

The loud harp resounds in (he hall of the 
Headlong: 

The light step rebounds in the hall of the 
Headlong: 

Where shall the music invite ns, 

Or beauty delict ns, 

18 If not in the hall of the Headlong Ap- 
Headlongt i 

^ The cyprcBi is an emblem of monfnlng ; it li a 
common tree In graveyarda. 

*Ap la a common Wol^h prefix In aiiniRmf<i; It 
menna Roe of 


Huzsa I to the health of the Headlong Ap- 
Headlong! 

Fill the bowl, fill in floods, to the health 
of the Headlong ! 

Till the stream ruby-glowing, 

On all sides o’erflowmg, 

80 Shall fall in cascades to the health of the 
Headlong ! 

The Headlong Ai)-Headlong 
Ap-Bieakneck Ap-Headloiig 
Ap-Catainct Ap-Pistyll Ap-Rhaiader A|>- 
Headlong ' 


Fiom NIGHTMARE ABBEY 
1818 1818 

Seamek Three* Wh.vt Mex Be Ye! 

Seamen three* what men be yef 
Gotham’s tliiee Wise Men we be 
Whither in your bowl so fuv? 

To rake the moon fioni out the sea 
0 The bowl goes trim, the iiummi doth shine, 
And our ballast is old wine 
And your ballast is old wine 

Who art thou, so fast adiiltf 
I am he they call Old Caie 
10 Here on board we will thee litl 
No I may not enter there 
Wheiefoie boO ’Tir Jove’s deeree— 

In a bowl Care may not be 
In a tiowl Caie may not be 

10 Fear ye not the weaves that roll 7 
No in chanued bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowlf 
Water may not pass the brim 
The bowl goes tnm ; the moon doth shine . 
80 And our ballast is old wine 
And your ballast is old wine 

From MAID MARIAN 
1818-88 1822 

Fob the Slender Beech and the Saplino 
Oak 

For the slender beech and the sapling 
oak 

That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single 
stroke, 

Ton may cut down which you will 

8 But this you must know, that as long as 
they grow. 

Whatever change may be, 

You never can teach either oak or beech 
To 1 k! auglil but a greenwood tree. 
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Though I Be Now ▲ GraY| Okay Fbuk 

Though I be now a fiiiay, gray friari 
Yet I was once a hale young knight: 

The cry of my do^ was the only <£oir 
In which my spint did take delight. 

^ Little I recked of matin bell, 

But drowned its toll with my clangmg 
honi 

And the only beads I loved to tell* 

Were the beads of dew on the spangled 
thorn. 

Little 1 reck of matin bell, 

But drown its toll with my clanging 
horn* 

And the only beads I love to tell 
Are the beads of dew on the spangled 
thorn. 

All archer keen 1 was withal, 

As ever did lean on greenwood tiee, 

And could make the fleetest roebuck fall, 
A good thiee hundred yards from me. 

Though changeful time, with hand severe, 
Has made me now these jovs forego, 

Yet my heart bounds wheneW I hear 
Yoieks^ hark away* and tally ho** 

Though chai^fiil time, with hand severe, 
Has made me now these joys forego, 

Yet my heart bounds whene'er I hear 
Yoicks ! hark away * and tally ho ! 


Oh I Bold Bobin Uood Is a Forester Good 

Oh * bold Hobin Hood is a forester good. 

As ever diew bow in the merry greenwood • 

At his bugle’s shrill singing the echoes are 
nnging, 

The wild deer are springing for many a 
rood' 

® Its summons we follow, througli brake,’ 
over hollow, 

The thrice-bloivn shrill summons of bold 
Robin Hood. 

And what eye hath e'er seen such a sweet 
Maiden Queen, 

As Marian, the pride of the forester's 
green T 

A sweet garden-flower, she blooms in the 

boW, 

Where alone to this hour the wild rose 
has been: 

a That li. count while prayers are being 

■ Cries of cncomngpinpiit to the hnnnds, 

• thicket 


We hail her in duty the Queen of all 
beauty : 

We will live, we will die, by our sweet 
Maiden Queen. 

And here's a gray friar, good as heart can 
desire, 

To absolve all our sms as the cave may 
require • 

1® Who with courage so stout, lays his oak- 
plant about. 

And puts to the rout all the foes of his 
choir; 

For we are his clionsteis, we meiry for- 
esters, 

I'horusing thus with our militant friar. 

And Scarlet doth bnng his good yew- 
bongh and string, 

Pnme minister is be of Robin our King; 

No mark is too nanow for Little John's 
arrow, 

That hits a cock spaiKm a mile on the 
wing 

Robin and Manon, Scarlet and Little John, 

Long with their glory old Sherwood shall 
nng. 

26 Each a good liver, for well-featbeied 
quiver 

Doth furnish brawn, ^ \enison, and fowl 
of the nver 

But the best game i\e dish up, it is a fat 
bishop 

When his angels* ue fish up, he ])io\e^ a 
free giver* 

For a prelate so lowly has angels more 
holy, 

2^ And should this world's false angels to 
sinners deliver 

Robin and Mari6n, Scailet and Little John, 

Dnnk to them one by one, dnnk as ye sing: 

Robin and Mari6n, Scarlet and Little John, 

Echo to echo through Sherwood shall fling: 

2® Robin and Mari6n, Scarlet and Little John, 

Ijong with their glory old Sherwood shall 
ring. 

Ye Woods, That Oft at Sultry Noon 

Ye woods, that oft at sultry noon 
Have o’er me spread your massy shade; 

Ye gushing streams, whose murmv^ tune 
in my ear sweet music made, 

While, where the dancing pebbles ^ow 
Deep in the restless mountain-pool 

® The gelid water’s upward flow, 

My second fladc was laid to cool : 

^ boar’s flesh 

* Gold coins worth shout f.l 42 ench. 
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Ye pleabant bightb ot leal and flower: 

Te pleasant sounds of bird and bee: 

Ye sports of deer in E^lvaii bower . 

Ye feasts beneath the ipreenwoud tree. 
Ye baskings m the vernal sun * 

Ye slumbers in the summer dell * 

Ye trophies that bis arm has won * 

And must you hear your fnar’s faie- 
wellT 

MABGABET LOVE PEACOCRi 

isas 

Long night sueceedb thy little day: 

0, blighted blobbom ! can it be 
That this gray stone and grasi^ clay 
Have clos’d our anxious care of theef 

B The half-form ’d speech of artless thou^^t, 
That spoke a mind beyond thy years, 
The song, the dance by Nature taught, 
The sunny suiiles, the transient tears. 

The feyiniiieti'y of face and form. 

The eye with light and life replete, 

The little heait so fondly warm, 

The voice so rauMcally sweet,— 

TliebC, lost to hope, in raemoiy yet 
Around the hearts that lov’d thee cling, 
Shadowing with long and vain regret 
The too fair promise of thy Spring 

From THE MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN 

isas 1820 

The Circling or the Meao^ Horns 

Fill Ihe blue horn, the blue buffalo horn : 
Natural is mead in the buffalo horn : 

As the cuckoo in spnng, as the lark in the 
mom. 

So natural is mead in the buffalo horn. 

B As the cup of the flower to the bee when be 
sips, 

Is the full cup of mead to the true Briton’s 
lips’ 

From the flower-cups of summer, on field 
and on tiee, 

Onr mead cups are filled bv the vintager 
bee. 


But we fmm the horn, the blue silver- 
rimmed horn, 

Dnnk the ale and the mead m onr fields 
that were bom. 

The ale froth ib white, and the mead 
sparkles bright; 

Thqr both smile apart, and with smiles they 
unite 

IS The mead from the flower, and the ale from 
the com,* 

Smile, sparkle, and sing in the buffalo 
bora. 

The hom, the blue horn, cannot stand on 
its tip; 

Its path 18 nglit on from the hand to the 
hp. 

Though the bowl and the wine cup our 
tables adorn, 

More natural the draught from the buf- 
falo hom. 

But Seithenyn ap Seithyn, the generous, 
the bold, 

Drinks the bnght-flowing wine from the 
far-gleaming gold: 

The wine, in the howl by bis lip that is 
worn, 

Shall be glorious as mead in the buffalo 
hom. 

20 The horns circle fast, bnt their fountains 
will last, 

Ab the stream passes ever, and never is 
past 

Exhau^ed bo ciuickly, replenished so soon. 

They wax and they wane like the horns of 
the moon 

Fill high the blue hom, the blue buffalo 
hom; 

20 Fill high the long silver-rimmed buffalo 
hom* 

Wliile the roof of the hall by our chorus 
is tom, 

Fill, fill to the brim the deep silver-rimmed 
hom 

Thi War Bono or Dinas Vawr 


Seithenyn ap^ Seithyn, the generous, the 
bold, 

10 Drinks tlie wine of the stranger from ves- 
sels of gold; 

*Peacock*fi daughter, who died when she was 
three jeais old 

> A fennentMl drink made of honey, nectar, and 


The mountain bheep are sweeter, 

Bnt the valley sheep are fatter; 

We tlierefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

2 We made an expedition; 

' “The mlitnre of ale and mead made brsdsiMf, 
a favorite drink of the Ancient Britons.** — 
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We met an hoei and quelled it , 

We forced a atrong position 
And killed the men who held it 

On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 

We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce wamors rushed to meet us. 

We met them, and o’erthrew them 
They struggled hard to beat us, 

But we conquered them, and slew them. 

As we drove our prize at leisure. 

The king marched forth to catch us . 

His rage surpassed all measure, 

But his people could not match us 
He fled to his hall-pillars. 

And, ere our force we led oflF, 

Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While otheis cut his head off 

Wo there, in stiife bewildering. 

Spilt blood ciioiich to swim in * 

We orphaned many children 
And widowed many women 
The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen: 

The heroes and the emvens. 

The siiearnien and the bowmen 

We brought away from battle. 

And much their land bemoaned them. 
Two thousand head of cattle 
And the head of him who owned them* 
Fjdnyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was home before us , 

His wine and beasts supplied out feasts. 
And his overthrow, our chorus 

Prom CBOTCIIET CASTLE 
18S1 is*tl 

Iv THE Days of Old 

Tn the days of old 
Lovers felt true passion, 

Deeming years of soi row 
By a smile repaid * 

B Now the charms of gold. 

Spells of pride and fashion. 

Bid them sav Good-morrow 
To the best-loved maid 

Through the forests wild, 

O’er the mountains lonely, 

They were never weary 
Honor to pursue* 

If the damsel smiled 
Once in seven years only. 


All ilieir waudenngb dieary 
Ample guerdon knew. 

Now one day’s capnee 
Weighs down years of smilmg, 

Youthful hearts are rovers, 

Love IS bought and sold. 

Fortune’s gifts may cease, 

Jjove Hs less beguiling. 

Wiser were the lovers 
Tn the days of old. 

From GRYLL GRANGE 
1859 1860 

Love and Aoe 

1 played with you mid cowslips blowing. 
When 1 was six and you were foui , 

When garlands weavmg, flower-balls tin nw - 
mg. 

Were pleasures soon to please no moio 
^ Through groves and meads, o’er grass and 
heathei. 

With little playmates, to and fro. 

We wandeied hand in hand togethei , 

But that was sixty ^ears ago 

You grew a lovely roseate maiden. 

And still our early love was strong ; 

Still with no care our days were laden. 
They glided joyously along. 

And T did love you very dearly. 

How deaily words want power to show , 

1 thought your heart was touched as 
nearly , 

But that was fifty yeais ago 

Then olhei loveis came around you. 

Your beauty giew fiom year to year. 
And many a splendid ciicle found you 
The centre of its glitteiing sphere 
I saw vou then, fiist vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand b^tow , 
Oh, then T thought mv heart was bieak- 
ing,— 

But that was forty years ago. 

25 And T Ineil on, to wed another; 

No cause she gave me to repine. 

And when T heard you were a mother, 

T did not nish the children mine (f 
My own young flock, in fair progression 
2^ Made up a pleasant Christmas row : 

My j'oy in them was past expression,— 
But that was thirty years ago 

You grew a matron plump and comely. 
You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze: 

25 Mv earthly lot was far more homely , 
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But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glistened 
Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 
Than when my youngest child was chris- 
tened,— 

But that was twenty years ago. 

Time passed My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire gray, 

One pet of four years old I’ve earned 
Among the wild-howcred meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure. 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure,— 
But that IS not ten years ago 

But though first love’s impassioned blind- 
ness 

Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kmdness, 
And shall do, till onr last good-niglit 
The ever-rolling silent hours 
Will bniig a time we shall not know, 
When our young days of gathering floweis 
Will be an hundred vears ago 

WILLIAM COBBETT (1763-1835) 

From RURAL RIDER 
18S0-33 


Ksnsinqtun, 
Friday, 4 Jan , ISdiJ 
Gk)t home from Battle I had no time to 
see the town, having entered the Inn on 
Wednesday in the dusk of the evenmg, hav- 
ing been engaged all day yesterday in the 
Inn, and having come out of it only to get 
into the coach this morning. I had not time 
to go even to see Battle Ahbey, the seat of the 
Webster family, now occupied by a man 
of the name of Alexander I Thus they 
replace themt^ It will take a much shorter 
time than most people imagine to put out 
all the ancient families 1 ««hou1d think that 
SIX yeai s will turn out all those who receive 
nothing out of taxes The greatness of the 
estate is no protection to the owner, for, 
great or little, it will soon yield him no 
rents ; and, when the produce is nothing in 
either case, the small estate is as good as the 
large one. Mr. Curteis said that the land 
was immovable; yes; but the rents are not 
And, if freeholds cannot be seised for com- 
mon contract debts, the carcass of the 
owner may But, in fact, there will be no 

reference to the change 
social history of England 
soggested here. Is in odd 
more usual radicalism 


taking place In the 
Cobhen*o torylsm, 
contrast with hla 


rents, and, without these, the ownership is 
an empty sound. Thus, at last, the burthen 
will, as I always said it would, fall upon 
the landowner; and, as the fault of sup- 
6 portmg the system has been wholly his, the 
burthen will fall upon the right back 
Whether he will now call in the people to 
help him to shake it off is more than I can 
say; but, if he do not, I am sure that he must 
10 smk under it. And then, will revolution 
No. I have been accomplished , but far, and 
very far indeed, will that be from being the 
close of the drama!— 1 cannot quit Battle 
without observmg, that the country is veiy 
15 pretty all about it. All hill, or valley. A 
great deal of wood-land, in which the under- 
wood is generally very fine, though the oaks 
are not very fine, and a good deal covered 
with moss This shows that the c1a> ends 
^ before the tap-root of the oak gets as deep 
ah it would go; for, when the clay goes the 
full depth, the oalm aie always fine —The 
woods are too large and too near each othci 
for hare-huntmg, and as to courmng,* it 
^ IS out of the question here But it is a fine 
countiy for shooting and for harbonng game 
of all sorts.— It was ramy as I came home, 
but the woodmen were at work A great 
many hop-poles aie cut here, which makes 
30 the coppices more valuable than in man> 
other parts The women woik in the cop. 
pices, shaving the bark off the hop-poles, 
and, indeed, at various other parts of the 
busmess These poles are 8ha\ed to prevent 
35 maggots from breedmg m the bark and ac- 
celerating the destruction of the pole It is 
curious that the baik of trees should gen- 
erate maggots; but it has, as well ns the 
wood, a sugary matter in it The hickory 
40 wood in America sends out from the ends 
of the logs when these are burning, great 
quantities of the finest ^yrup that can be 
imagined. Accordmgly, that wood breeds 
maggots, or wonns us they are usually 
46 called, surpnsmgly Our ash breeds wonns 
very much When the tree or pole is cut, 
the moist matter between the outer bark 
and the wood, putrifies. Thence come the 
maggots, which soon begin to eat their way 
60 into the wood. For this reason the bark 
is shaved off the hop-poles, as it ought to be 
off all our timber trees, as soon as cut, 
especially the ash —Little boys and girls 
shave hop-poles and assist in other coppice 
a work very nicely. And, it is pleasant work 
when the weather is dry over head. The 
woods, bedded with leaves as they are, are 

* pnnmng game with dogs that follow bv sight 
Instead of by scent 
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dean and dry underfoot They are warm bounties of nature had, for him, been seat* 

too, even in &e coldest weather. Whra the tered m vain 1 And s^U he never see an 

ground is frozen several mehes deep in the end to this state of thm«! Shall he never 

open fields, it is scarcely frozen at all in a have the due reward of his labor! Shall 

coppice where the underwood is a good 6 unsparing taxation never cease to make him 
plant, and where it is nearly high enough a miserable dejected bemg, a creature fam- 

to cut So that the woodman’s ib really a ishmg m the midst of abundance, famting, 

g leasant life. We are apt to think that the expiring with hunger’s feeble moans, sur- 

irds have a hard time of it in winter But, rounded by a carolling creation ! 0 ! ^ac- 

we foiget the warmth of the woods, which cursed paper-money*^ Has hell a torment 

far exc^s any thmg to be found in farm surpassing the wickedness of thy mventor l 

yards. When Sidmoutb started me from 

my farm, in 1817,^ I had just planted my Thukslxv, 

farm round with a pretty coppice. But, Wednesday, 26 Oct, 1825. 

never mind, Sidmouth and I shall, I dare ^ The weather has been beautiful ever since 
say, have plenty of time and occasion to talk last Thursday mommg; but there has been 

about tibat coppice, and many other things, a white frost every mommg, and the days 

before we die. And, can I, when I thmk of have been coldish. Here, however, I am quite 

these thmgs now, p%ty those to whom Sid- at home m a room, where there is one of my 

mouth owed hts power of starting me!— ^ American Fireplaces, bought, by my host)^ 
But let me forget the subject lor this time at of Mr. Judson of Kensington, who has made 

any rate.— W^land countries are interest- many a score of families comfortably in- 

ing on many accounts. Not so much on ac- stead of sitting shivering in the eold. At 

count of their masses of green leaves, as on the house of the gentleman whose house 1 

account of the variety of sights and sounds ss am now in, there is a good deal of fueU 
and mcidents that they afford. Even in wood; and here I see in the parlory those 

wmter the coppices are beautiful to the ^e, fine and cheerful flies that make a great 

while they comfort the mind with the idea of part of the happmess of the Americans 

shelter and warmth. In sprmg they change But these fires are to be had only in this 

their hue from day to day dnnng two 90 sort ot fireplace. Ten times the fuel; nay, 
whole months, which is about the time from no quantity, would effect the same object, 

the first appearance of the delicate leaves in any other fireplace. It is equally good for 

of the birch to the full expansion of those coal as for wood, but for pleasure, a wood- 

of the ash ; and, even before the leaves come fire is the thing. There is, round about almost 

at all to intercept the view, what in the 96 every gentleman’s or great farmer’s house, 
vegetable creation is so delightful to behold more wood suffered to rot every yedr, in one 

as the bed of a coppice bespangled with shape or another, than would make (with 

primroses and bluebellsf The opening of this fireplace) a couple of rooms constantly 

the birch leaves is the signal for the pheas- warm, from October to June. Here, peat, 

ant to begin to crow, for the blackbird to 40 turf, saw-dust, and wood are burnt in these 
whistle, and the thrush to sing, and, just fireplaces. My present host has three of the 

when the oak-buds begin to look radish. fiivplaces. 

and not a day before, the whole tribe of Being out a-coursing today, I saw a 
finches burst forth in songs from every queer-looking buildmg uimn one of the thou- 

bough, while the lark, imitating them all, 46 sands of hills that nature has tossed up in 
carries the joyous sounds to the sky. These endless variety of form round the skirts of 

are amongst the means which Proridence the lofty Hindhead This building is, it 

has benignantly appointed to sweeten the seems, called a Semaphore, or Semiphare, or 

toils by which food and raiment are pro- i 

dneed; these the English ploughman could 
once hear without the sorrowful refiection ^ 
that he himself was a pauper, and that the 

> In 1817, HPDiy Addington, Srst Vlsconnt Bid- 
month, mtricted the liberty of the preee be- 
canse Cobbett's attackR on the government, 
pnbllBhed In hla Weekly PoliUoaX Register, 
eantied a growing dlucontont among the 
working claBRea In order to continue hla 
attackB unmolested. Cobbett left hls **F!arm- 
honse" at Botley, Hampshire, and eame to 
America. ■ 


In 1797, the Bank of Kngiand was forbidden 
to make Its payments In gold The paper- 
money which was then leaned In large quan- 
tities mdnally depreciated In value until 
fears of a national bankmpter became gen- 
eral. It was doubted whether the Bank e\er 
TOuld and would resume cash pavments, and 
robbett announced that when that time came 
he would give himself up to be broiled upon a 
gridiron ^Cash were resumed, how- 

wer, on M«r 1, 1JI21. See MarHneau^s Tkr 
Hit f ofw 0 / 1, 294-99, and 2, 22M0 

Pm^VsBop^ Mw^JmHcs and MeUnoosrf , 
ch. 80, “The ftper-lflll’^; also Rhelleir'a Thr 
0/ Afkiroi^JSO (p. 657). 

John Knowles, of Horsley 
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sometbing of that sort. What this word may 
have been hatched out of 1 cannot say; but 
it means a job/ 1 am sure. To eall it an 
alarm~po8l would not have been so conve- 
nient, for people not endued with Scotch 
tntellect mi^t have wondered why we idiould 
have to pay for alarm-posts ; and might have 
thought that, with all our ^^glonous vieto- 
ries,*’* we had ^'brought our hogs to a fine 
market,^’* if oiir dread of the enemy were 
such as to induce us to have alarm-posts all 
over the 001111117 ^ Such unintellectuul peo- 
ple might haie thought that we had ^^con- 
quered France by the immortal Wellington,*' 
to httle purpose, if we were still m sudi fear 
as to build alarm-posts; and they might, in 
addition, have observed that, for many hun- 
dred of years, England stood in need of 
neither signal-posts nor staiidmg army of 
mercenaries; but rehed safely on the cour- 
age and public spirit of tlie people them- 
selves. By callmg the thing by an outlandish 
name, these reflections amongst the unintel- 
lectual are obviated Alarm-post would be a 
nasty name; and it would puzzle people ex- 
ceedingly, when they saw one of these at a 
place like Ashe, a little village on the north 
side of the chalk-ndge (called the Hog’s 
Back) going from Guildford to FamhamI 
What can ^is be for? “Why are these ex- 
pensive things put up all over the country f 
Respecting the movements of whom m want- 
ed ^18 alarm-aystemf Will no member ask 
this in parliament T Not one: not a man: 
and yet it is a thing to ask about. Ah 1 it is 
in vain. Thing, ^ that you thus are making 
your preparations; in vam that you are set- 
ting your tiammels^ The debt, the blessed 
debt, that best ally of the people, will break 
them all ; will snap them, as the hornet does 
the cobweb; and even these very Sema- 
phores” contribute towards the force of that 
ever-blessed debt. Cunons to see how things 
work! The ” glorious revolution,”* which 
was made for the avowed purpose of main- 
tainmg the Protestant ascendancy, and which 
was followed by such terrible persecution of 
the Catholics; that ” glorious” affair, which 
set aside a race of kmgs, because tb^ were 
Catholics, served as the precedent for the 


iCobbctt donounred the erectloa of semiiptaom 
on the hills of Surrey, an a waate of public 
monev for private gain The aemaphon ctm- 
slated of towers equipped with apparatus for 
giving warning signals. «... 

• Bee Southey's Ths Battle of Blenhrim, 80 C p 

400) 

• A proverb spoken in derision when an under 

taking has failed. - ... - * 

•Cobbetrs usual name for the Governm^ 

•The Revolutinn of 1688, which placed William 
and Mary on the throne 


Ameiican levolution, also called ” glorious,” 
and this second revolution comiielM the suc- 
cessors of the makers of the first to begin to 
cease their perbocutions of the Catholics! 

8 Then again, the debt was made to raise and 
keep armies on foot to pre\ent reform of 
parliament, because, as it was feared by the 
aristocracy, reform would have humbled 
them, and this debt, created for this pur- 
10 pose, is fast sweepmg the aiistocracy out of 
their estates, as a clown, with his foot, kicks 
fleld-mice out of then nests Tlieic was a 
hope that the debt could have been reduced 
by stealth, as it were; that the anstociac}* 
16 could have been saved in this way That 
hope now no longer exists. In all likelihood 
the funds will keep going down. What is In 
prevent this, if the interest of Exchequei 
Bills^ be raised, as the broadsheet^ tells ns 
20 It 16 to bef What * the funds fall in time of 
|)cace ; and the French funds not fall in time 
of peace! Howevei, it will all hapjicn just 
as It ought to happen Even the next session 
of parliament w^ilibimg out mallei s of some 
26 mterest The thing is now working in the 
surest possible way 

The great business of life, in the country, 
appertains, m some way or other, to the 
^ofita, and especially at this tune of the year 
80 K It were not for the game, a country life 
would be like an eve f lasting honey-moon, 
which would, in about hall a century, put an 
end to the human race. In towns, or large vil- 
lages, people make a shift to find the means 
86 of rubbing the rust off from each other by a 
vastvanetyof sources of contest. A couple 
of wives meetmg in the street, and giving 
each other a wiy look, 01 a look not quite 
civil enough, will, if tlie parties be hard 
40 pushed for a ground oi contention, do pi etty 
well But 111 the country, there is, alas ! no 
such resource Here are no walls to people 
to take of each other® Here thev arc so 
placed as to prevent the possibility of such 
45 lucky local contact. Here is moie than room 
of every sort, elbow, leg, horse, or eamage, 
to them all ^ Even at church (most of the 
people being in the meeting-houses) the pews 
are surpnsmgly to<i large Here, therefore, 
60 where all cireunistances seem calculated to 
cause never-ceasing concoi d with its accom- 
panying dullness, there would be no relief at 
all, were it not for the game This, happily, 
supplies the place of all other sources of 
66 alternate dispute and reconciliation ; it keeps 


• Short-time bfile of credit leHUcd by the Govern 

meat, end bearing Intereat. 

• Any large-paged newspaper 

• To take the irall la to walk next to the wall or 

on the inner aide of a sidewalk when walking 
with or meeting another perMon 
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all in life and motion, from the lord down to 
the hedger. When 1 see two men, whether 
111 a luarket-ioom, by the wa}-bide, m a par- 
lor, in a churchyard, or even lu the church 
Itself, engaged in manifebtly deep and most 
momentous discourse, I will, if it be any tune 
between September and February, bet ten to 
one, that it is, in home way or other, about 
the game. The wi\es and daughters hear so 
much of it, that they mevitably get engage<l 
111 the disputes, and thus all aie kejit in a 
state of vivid animation. I should like very 
much to be able to take a spot, a circle of 12 
miles in diameter, and take an evact amount 
of all the Ume spent bv each individual, 
abo\e the age of ten (that is the age they 
begin at), in talking, dming the game season 
of one year, about the game and about sport- 
ing exploits I verily believe that it would 
amount, upon an average, to six times as 
much as all the othei talk put together, and, 
as to the anger, the satisfaction, the scolding, 
the commendation, the chagnn, the exulta- 
tion, the en\’y, the emulation, where are theie 
any of these in the country, unconnected 
with the game? 

There is, howevei, an important distinc- 
tion to be made between hunters (mcludmg 
coursers) and shooters The latter are, as 
far as relates to their exploits, a disagreeable 
class, compared with the former; and the 
it*ason of this is, their doings are almost 
wholly then own , while, in the case of the 
others, the ach]e^ements aie the property of 
the dogs. Nobody likes to hear another talk 
mmh 111 praise of his own acts, unless those 
acts ha\e a manifest tendency to pioduce 
M)ine good to the heaier, and shooters do 
talk mu(h of their own exploits, and those 
exploits lather tend to humiliate the hearer 
Then, a gieat shooter will, nme times out of 
ton, go so far as almost to he a httle; and, 
though people do not tell him of it, they do 
not like him the better for it ; and he but too 
frequently discovers that they do not believe 
him w hei eas, hunters are mere f ollowers of 
the dogs, as mere spectators; their praises, 
if any aie called for, are bestowed on the 
gi'eyliounds, the hounds, the fox, the hare, or 
the hoi'ses There is a little rivalship in the 
liding, or in the behavior of the horses: but 
this has so little to do with the personal merit 
of the sportsmen, that it never produces a 
want of good fellowship in the evening of 
the day. A shooter who has been missing all 
day, must have an uncommon share of good 
*«ense, not to feel mortified while the slaugh- 
terers are relating the adventur^ of that 
day ; and this is what cannot exist in the case 


of the hunteis. Bnng me into a room, with 
a dozen men in it, who have been sportmg all 
day, oi, rather let me be in an adjoimiig 
room, wheie 1 can hear the sound of their 
& voices, without being able to distmguish the 
words, and I will l^t ten to one that 1 tell 
whether they be hunters or shooters. 

1 was once acquamted with a famous 
shooter whose name was William Ewmg. He 
10 was a banister of Philadelphia, who Wame 
far mine renowned by his gun than by his 
law cases. We sjieiit scores of days togethei 
a-shooting, and were extranely well matched 
I having excellent dogs and caiing little 
13 about my Te]>utation as a shot, his dogs Ixmig 
good for nothing, and he caniig moie alxiut 
his reputation as a shot than as a lawyei 
The fact which I am going to relate respect- 
ing this gentleman, ought to be a warning to 
20 young men, how they become eiiainoie<l of 
this species of \aiiitv We had gone nlxml 
ten miles from our home, to shoot wlieie 
partndges were said to be veiy ])lentiful 
We found them so. In the course of a No- 
25 vember day, he had, just before dark, shot, 
and sent to the f aim-house, or kept in Ins 
bag, nmety-nine partridges. He made some 
few double shots, and he might have a mtss 
or two, for he sometimes shot when out of 
30 my sight, on account of the woods. How- 
ever, he said that he killed at every shot, 
and, as he had counted the birds, when we 
went to dinner at the farm-house and when 
he cleaned his gun, he, just before sun-set, 
35 knew that he had killed ntnety-ninc part- 
ndges, every one upon the wing, and a great 
part of them in woods very thickly set with 
largish trees. It was a grand achievement ; 
but unfortunately, he wanted to make it a 
40 hundred The sun was settmg, and, in tliat 
country, daikiiess comes almost at once, it 
18 more like the going out of a candle than 
that of a fire; and I wanted to be oflf, as we 
had a very bad road to go, and as he, being 
45 under stiict petticoat government, to which 
be most loyally and dutifully submitted, was 
compelled to get home that niglit, taking 
me with him, the vehicle (horse and gig) 
being mine T, therefore, piessed him to 
50 come away, and moved on myself towards 
the house (that of old John Brown, in 
Bucks county, grandfather of that General 
Brown, who gave some of our whiskered 
heroes such a rough handling last war,' 
55 which was waged for the purpose of '^dexios- 

*Tbe Anglo American War of 1812, which oc 
enrred during the presidency of Madison The 
idea of *‘dei^ng James Madiaon * 1 m attrib- 
uted to Sir Jofiepb Sidney Yorke (ITdS 1S.H), 
a UrltlRh admiral. 
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ing James Madi8on”)f at which house I 
would have stayed all night, but from which 
1 was compels to go by that watchful gov- 
erament, under which he had the good for- 
tune to live. Therefore I was m haste to be 6 
off. No . he would kill the hundredth bird ! 

Ill vain did I talk of the bad road and its 
many dangers for want of moon The pool 
partridges, which we had scattered about, 
were calling all around us; and, just at this lO 
moment, up got one under his feet, in a field 
in which the wheat was thiee or four inches 
high. He shot and mtaaed. That’s it,’* 
said he, running as if to pick up the bird 
“What!” said T, “you don’t thmk you i5 
Idled, do you? Why there is the bud now, 
not only alive, but tailing m that woiid”, 
which was at about a hundred yards distance 
He, in that form of words usually employed 
in such eases, asserted that he had shot the 20 
bird and saw it fall ; and I, in much about 
the same form of words, asserted, that he 
had missed, and that I, with my own eyes, 
saw the bird fly into the wood. This was too 
much ! To miss once out of a hundred times * 25 
To lose such a chance of immortality * He 
was a good-humored man ; I liked him ver>' 
much , and I could not help feeling for him, 
when he said, “Well, Sir, I killed the bird, 
and if you choose to go away and take your 90 
dog away, so as to prevent me from finding 
it, you must do it ; the dog is yours, to be 
sure.”— “The dog,” said I, in a very mild 
tone; “why, Ewing, there is the hpot; and 
could we not see it, upon this smooth green ^ 
surface, if it were there?” However, he 
began to look about; and I called the dog, 
and affected to join him in the search Pity 
for his weakness got the better of my dread 
of the bad road. After walking backward ^ 
and forward many times upon about twenty 
yards square with our eyes to the ground, 
looking for what both of us knew was not 
there, I had passed him (he going one 
way and I the other), and I happened to be ^ 
turning round just after 1 had passed him, 
when I saw him, putting his hand behind 
him, fake a partridge out of hts bag and let 
It fall upon the ground f I felt no tempta- 
tion to detect him, but turned away my head, ^ 
and kept looking about Presently he having 
i*etumed to the spot where the bird was, 
called out to me, in a most triumphant tone; 
“Here/ here/ Come here!” I went up to 
him, and he, pointing with his finger down 66 
to the bird, and looking hard in my face at 
the same time, said, ^ ' There, Cobbett ; I hope 
that will be a warning to you never to be 
obstinate again”’— “Well,’’ said I, “come 


along”: and away we went as meny as 
larks. When we got to Brown’s, be told 
them the story, triumphed over me most 
clamorously, and, thou^ he often repeated 
the story to my face, I never had the heait 
to let him know, that I knew of the imposi- 
tion, which puerile vanity had induced so 
sensible and honorable a man to be mean 
enough to practice 

A. professed shot is, almost always, a xeiy 
disagreeable biotlier s}N)rtsman. He must, 
in the first place, have a head rather of the 
emptiest to pride himself upon su poor a 
talent. Then he is always out of teiiqier, if 
the game fail, or if he miss it lie never 
participates in that gieat delight which all 
sensible men enjoy at beholdmg the beautiful 
action, the docility, the zeal, the wonderful 
sagacity of the pointer and tlie setter He is 
always thinking about himself, always anx- 
ious to surpass his companions 1 remember 
that, onc*e, Ewing and I had lost our dog 
We were m a wo^, and the dog had gone 
out, and found a covey in a wheat stubble 
joming the wood. We had bc*en whistling 
and calling him for, peihaps, half an houi, 
or moic When we came out ol the uood ue 
saw him pointing, with one IcKit up, and, 
soon after, he, keeping his lecd and body un- 
moved, gently turned round his head towards 
the spot wheie he heard us, ns if to bid us to 
come on, and, when he sau that we saw him, 
turned his head back again. I was so de- 
lighted that 1 stopped to hnik wuth admiia- 
tion. Ewing, astonished at my want of alac- 
rity, pushed on, shot one of the paitiidges, 
and thought no moie abemt the conduct of 
the dog than if the sagacious cieatuie had 
had nothing at all to do with the mattei 
When I leh Ameiica, in 1800, 1 gave tins 
dog to Lord Henry Stuait, who wbn uhen 
he came home, a year or two afteiwaids, 
about to bring him to astonish the spoifsinen 
even m England , but, those of Pennsylvania 
were resolved not to part with him, and. 
therefore they stole him the night befoic his 
Loidship came away Lord Heiny had 
plenty of pointers after his return, and lie 
saw hundieds, but always declared that he 
never saw anything approaching in excel- 
lence this American dog. For the informa- 
tion of sportsmen I ought to say that this 
was a small-headed and sharp-noe^ pointer, 
hair as fine as that of a greyhound, little and 
short ears, very light in the body, veiy long 
legged, and swift as a good lurcher. I had 
him a puppy, and he never had any breaking, 
but be {minted staunchly at once ; and I am 
of opinion that this sort is, in all respects. 
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better than the heavy breecL Mr, ^omton 
(I beg his pardon, 1 believe he is now a 
Knight of some sort ) • who was, and perhaps 
still is, our envoy in Portugal, at tiie tune 
here referred to, was a sort of partner with 5 
Lord Henry in this famous dog; and grati- 
tude (to the memory of the dog, 1 mean) 
will, I am sure, or, at least, I hope so, make 
him bear witness to the troth of my char- 
acter of him; and, if one could hear an lO 
Ambassador apeak out, I think that Mr. 
Thornton would acknowledge that his call- 
ing has brought him in pretty close 
contact with many a man who was pos- 
sessed of most tiemendous i>o1itical power, 15 
without possessing half the sagacity, half 
the understanding, of this dog, and with- 
out being a thousandth part so faithful to 
his trust 

I am quite satisflod that there are as many 20 
aorta of men as there are of dogs.^ Swift, 
was a man, and so is Walter the base * But, 
is tlie aott the samef It cannot be education 
alone that makes the amazing difference that 
we see. Resides, we see men of the very same 25 
rank and riches and education, differing as 
widely as the pointer does from the pug. Tlie 
name, man^ is coninum to all the sorts, and 
lienee arises very great mischief. What con- 
fusion must there lie in rural affairs, if 90 
there were no names whereby to distinguish 
hounds, greyhounds, pointers, spaniels, ter- 
riers, and sheep dogs, from each other ! And, 
what pretty woik, if, without regaid to the 
aorta of dogs, men were to attempt to employ 85 
them t Yet, this is done in the case of men! 

A man is always a man; and, without the 
least regard as to the sort, they are promis- 
cuouhly placed in all kinds of situations. 
Now, if Mr. Brougham, Doctors Birkbeck, ^ 
Maccullocli and Black, and that profound 
personage, Ijord John Russell, will, in their 
forthcoming ** London University,**® teach 
us lioiv to di\ide men tnto aorta, instead of 
teaching us to augment the capital of the <5 
nation,** by making paper-money, they will 
lender us a real sennee. That will be 
worth attending to. What would be said 
of the *Squire who should take a fox-hound 
out to find partridges for him to shoot atf 50 
Yet, would this be more absurd than to 
set a man to law-making who was mani- 
festly formed for the express purpose 
of sweeping the streets or digging out 
sewersY W 


1 dee Moehetn, Til, 1, 00-100 _ , 

-'John Walter (1739-1812), founder of The Lon 

1 London UDlveralty was fonnded In 182S, bnt 
wa<i not charters nntll 1886 


East Evxblxt, Monday Momtng, 

B o^elodk, B8 Aug., 18t6. 

A very fine morning; a man, eighty-two 
yeara of age, just beginning to mow the 
short-grass, in the garden ; I bought it, even 
when I was young, the hardeat work that 
man had to do. To look on, this woik seems 
nothing; but it tries eveiy smew in your 
frame, if you go upright and do your work 
well This old man never knew how to do it 
well, and he stoops, and he hangs his scythe 
wrong; but, with all this, it must be a sur- 
prising man to mow shoii-graRS, as well as 
he docs, at eighty, I tuiah I may be able to 
mow short-grass at eighty » That *s all I have 
to say of the matter. I am just setting off 
for the source of the Avon, which runs from 
near Marlborough to Salisbury, and thence 
to the sea ; and 1 intend to pursue it as far 
as Salisbury. In the distance of thirty miles, 
here aie, I see by the books, more than thirty 
churches I wish to see, with my own eyes, 
what evidence there is that those thirty 
chinches were built without hands, without 
money, and without a congregation; and, 
thus, to find matter, if I can, to justify the 
mad wretches, who, from Committee-Rooms 
and elhewhere, are bothering this half-dis- 
tracted nation to death about a surplus 
popalashon, mon.**^ 

My horse is ready ; and the rooks are jufft 
gone off to the stubble-fields These rooks 
rob the pigs; but, they have a light to do it 
I wonder (upon my soul I do) that theie 
is no lawyer, Scotchman, or Parson-Justice, 
to propose a law to punish the rooks for 
treapaaa. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830) 

Prom CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEAR*S 
PLAYS 
1817 

Hamlet 


This is that Hamlet the Dane, whom we 
read of m our youth, and whom we may be 
said almost to remembei in our after-years ; 
he who made that famous soliloquy on life,® 
who gave the advice to the players,® who 
thought ^4his goodly frame, the earth, a 
sterile promontory, and this brave o*er- 
hanging firmament, the air, this majestieal 


reference to tne political economitt T. R. 
Malthut (1766-1834) and hit followers, who 
held that population tends to multiply faster 
than does Its means of subslRtence. and that 
unless the Incrcaee can be checked, pover^ 
and suffering will be Inevitable. See Hood^a 
Ode to Mr Malthua. In spite of the census 
returns Cobbett persisted In believing that the 
population was decreasing 
> nSmUst. TTI, 1, 56-88 • Act III, 2, 1-50. 
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roof fieiied with golden iirei a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors;’’^ whom 
'^man delighted not, nor woman neither;”^ 
he who taUced with the grave-diggers, and 
morahzed on Yonck’s &ull;* &e school- 
fellow of Bosencrans and Ghuldenstem at 
Wittenberg; the fnend of Horatio; the 
lover of Ophelia; he that was mad and sent 
to England;* the slow avenger of his 
father’s death; who lived at the court of 
Hurwendillns five hundred years before we 
were bom, but all whose thoughts we seem 
to know as well as we do our own, because 
we have read them in Shakespear. 

Hamlet is a name , his speeches and say- 
ings but the idle coinage of the poet’s brain 
What then, are they not realt They are as 
ical as our own tlioughts. Their reality is 
lu the icadei ’s mind Tt is we who are Ham- 
let. This play has a prophetic tnith, which 
IS abu\G Hint of history. Whoever has be- 
come thoughtful and melancholy through 
liih own mishaps or those of others ; whoever 
has borne about with him the clouded brow 
of reflection, and thought himself ^^too much 
i’ th’ siin;”^ whoever has seen the golden 
lamp of day dimmed by envious mists n<^- 
ing m his own breast, and could find in the 
woild before him only a dull blank with 
nothing left remaikable in it; whoever has 
known ^Mhe pangs of despised love, the 
insolence of oflfee, or the spurns which pa- 
tient meiit of the unworthy takes;”* he who 
has felt his mind sink within him, and sad- 
ness cling to his heart like a malady, who 
has had his hopes blighted and his youth 
staggered by the apparitions of strange 
things, who cannot be well at ^se, while 
he sees e\*il hovenng near him like a spectre , 
whose powers of action have been eaten up 
by thought, lie to whom the universe seems 
infinite, and himself nothing; whose bitter- 
ness of soul makes him careless of conse- 
quences, and who goes to a play as his best 
rcsonree to shove off, to a second remove, 
the evils of life by a mock representation of 
them— 'this is the tnie Hamlet 

We have been so used to this tragedy 
that we hardly know how to criticuBe it any 
more than we should know how to describe 
our own faces. But we must make such 
observations as we can. It is the one of 
Shakespear ’s plays that we think of the 
oftenest, because it abounds most in striking 
reflections on human life, and because the 
distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the 
tuiu of his mind, to the general account of 

' Vet TT. 2. SIO-IS *Act V, 1, 161. 

» \ct TI, 2. 322 ■ Vet I. 2. 67 

■ Act V, 1, 12T-21« • Act III, 1, 72-74. 


humanity Whatever happens to him we 
apply to ourselves, because he applies it so 
himself as a means of geneial reasoning. 
He IS a great moralizer ; and what makes him 
6 worth attendmg to is that he moralizes on 
his own feelmgs and experience. He is not 
a common-plara pedant If Lear shows the 
greatest depth of passion, Hamlet is the 
most remarkable for the ingenuity, orig- 
10 mality, and unstudied development of char- 
acter. Shakespear had more magnanimity 
than any other poet, and he has shown more 
of it m this play than m any other. There 
is no attempt to force an mterest: eveiy- 
15 thing is left for time and circumstances to 
unfold. The attention is excited without 
effort, the incidents succeed each other as 
matters of course, the characters think and 
speak and act just as tliev might do, if left 
2!0 entirely to themselves. There is no set pur- 
pose, no straining at a point Tlie obHer\'a- 
tioiiB are suggested by the passing 8(*ene— 
the gusts of passion come and go like soiinds 
of music home on the wind. The whole play 
25 is an exact transcript of what might be sup- 
posed to have taken place at the court ot 
Uenmark, at the remote period of time fixed 
upou,i before the modem refinements in 
moials and manners were heard of It 
30 would have been inteiesting enough to 
have been admitted as a by-stander m such 
a scene, at a time, to have heard and 
seen soinetliiiig of what was going on. But 
here we are more than spectators. We have 
86 not only ”the outward pageants and the 
signs of grief;” but ^‘we have that within 
which passes show. We read the thoughts 
of the heart, we catch tlie passional living as 
tliey rise. Other dramatic writers give us 
40 very fine versions and paraphrases of na- 
ture: but Shakespear, together with his own 
comments, gives us the original text, that 
we may judge for ourselves. This is a very 
great advantage. 

46 The character of Hamlet is itself a pure 
effusion of genius. It is not a character 
marked by strength of will or even of pas- 
sion, but by refinement of thonglit and senti- 
ment. Hamlet is as little of the hero as a 
50 nian can well be* but he is a young and 
princelv novice, full of high enthusiasm 
and quick sensibility— the sport of circum- 
stances, questioning with fortune and refin- 
ing on hiR own feelings, and forced from 
65 tlie natural bias of his disposition by tbe 
strangeness of his situation. He seems in- 

^ The Hamlet story In Its earliest form was told 
by Saxo Orammatlnis In his Latin history of 
Denmark (c 1200). 

• Act I. 2, SB. 
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capable of deliberate action^ aiid is only 
hurried luto extremities on the spur of the 
occasion, when he has no time to reflect, ah 
in the scene where he kills Polonius,^ and 
again, wliere he alters the letters which 
Itosencrans and Gaildeiisteiii aie taking 
with them to England,^ purporting his 
death. At other times, wlien he is most 
bound to act, he remauis puszled, undecided, 
and skeptical, dalbes witli his purposes, till 
the occasion is lost, and always finds some 
pretence to relapse into indolence and 
thoughtfulness again. For this reason he 
refuses to kill the King when he is at his 
pra.^ers,*^ and b> a lefliiement m malice, 
which IS in tiuth only an excuse for his own 
want of resolution, defers his revenge to 
some more fatal opportunity, when he slmll 
be engaged in some act ^Hhat has no relish 
of salvation in it.”^ 

He kneels and prays, 

And now I’ll do *t, and so he goes to heaven, 
Vud so am I reveng’d, that vould he eoann ’d 
He kill’d my father, and for that, 

I, his sole son, send him to heaven. 

Why this is reward, not revenge. 

Up sword and know thou a more horrid time, 
I^en he is drunk, asleep, or in a rage.^ 

He is the prince of philosopliical specu- 
lators, and Imause he cannot ha\e his re- 
venge pel feci, according to the most refined 
idea his wirii can form, he misses it alto- 
gether. So he scruples to trust the sugges- 
tions of the Ghost, contrives the scene of the 
play to have surer proof of his uncle’s 
guilt,* and then rests satisfied with this 
confirmation of liis Mispicioiis, and the suc- 
cess of Ins experiment, instead of acting 
upon it. Yet he is sensible of his own weak- 
ness, taxes liiinself with it, and tries to rea- 
son himself out of it. 

How all oecasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge I What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feedf A beast; no more 
Sure he that made us nith such large discourse, 
TiOoking before and after, gave n« not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To rest in us unns’d: now whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven acniple 
Of thinking too precisely on th ’ event, — 

A thought which quarter’d, hath but one part 
wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward: — I do not know 
Vhxy yet I live to aay, this thing’s to do; 
Sith 1 have cause, and will, and strength, and 
means 

To do it. Examples gross as earth excite me 


lAct HI, 4 24 
■Act V, 2. 

•Act 111, a, 7‘1-e'i 


•Act HI. 8, 92. 

■Act III, 8, 73-79 , 88, 89 
•Act II, 2, 623-84. 


Wituois tins ariiiyi of such muss and charge. 
Led a delicate and tender prince. 

Whoso spirit with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at tlie invisible event, 

- Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
* To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell ’Tib not to be gieat, 
Never to stir without great argument; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 

When honor ’s at the stake How stand I then, 
10 That have a father kill ’d, a mother stain ’d, 
Excitements of niv reason and my blood, 

And let all deep, while to mv shame I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like l>edH, fight for a plot 
IB Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide tlie slain f — O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth.3 

Still he does nothing; and this ver>’ specu- 
20 lation on his own iniinuity only affoi*ds him 
another occasion for indulging it. It is not 
for any want of attachment lo his father or 
abhorrence of Ins murder that Hamlet is 
thus dilatory, but it is more to Ins taste to 
2S indulge his imagination lu rcHecling u]>oii 
the enormity of the eiime and lefiiniig on Ins 
M hemes of \engeance, ihnii to put them into 
immediate pi notice. His niling passion is 
to think, not to act . and am \agiie pietence 
that fiatteib this piopcnsitv instantly dnerts 
liini fiom hi^ picvious pm poses. 

The moial perfection of tins character has 
been called in qucition, we think, by those 
who did not imdei stand it. It is more inter- 
SB esting than aceoidiug to lules: amiable, 
though not faultless. The ethical delinea- 
tions of ^Uhat noble and liberal casuist”* 
(as Shakespeai has been w^cll called) do not 
exhibit the drab-colui ctl quakeiism of nior- 
61 ality. Ills plays aie mit copusl eithei from 
The Whole Dufif of JHan oi fioiii The Acad* 
emif of Compliments! We confess, we are 
a little shocked at the want of refinement in 
those who aie shocked at the w^ani of rcfinc- 
4B raent in Hamlet. Tlie want of punctilious 
exactness in Ins behaMor either partakes of 
the ^‘license of the time,” or else belongs to 
the very excess of intellectual refinement in 
the cliaiacter, winch makes the common lules 
60 of life, as well as his own purposes, sit loose 
upon him.* He may be said to he amen- 
able only to the tribunal of his own thoughts, 
and is too much taken up with the airy world 

■The NorweiUn army led bv Fortlnbras. 

■Act IV, 4, 32-en 

''Tjamb refero Ui the Ellsabethan dramatistn an 
'*thoae noble and liberal casuiati" In his Char 
arters of Dramatio Writer^' tbe expremion 
Occam in the remarks on Thomas Bfiddleton 
and William Rowley. 

• With this passase comnare Tsimb'^ On the Trag- 
edies of Shahspearc (p. 925a, 28 ff ) 
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of contemplation^ to lay as much stress as he 
ought on the practical consequences oi 
thmgs. His habitual pmciples of action 
are unhmged and out of joint with the time. 
His conduct to Ophelia is quite natural in 
his circumstances. It is that of assumed 
seventy only. It is the effect of disap 
pointed hope, of bitter regrets, of affection 
suspended, not obhteiated, the distrac- 
tions of the scene around him ! Amidst the 
natural and pieteniatural hoirors of his 
situation, he might be excused m delicacy 
from carryuig on a legular courtsln)i 
When ^^his father’s spint was in anns,”^ 
it was not a time for the son to make love in 
He could neither marry Ophelia, nor womid 
her mmd by explaining the cause of Ins 
ahenation, which he durst hardly trust him- 
self to think of. It would have taken him 
years to have come to a direct explanation 
on the point. In the harassed state of his 
mind, he could not have done otherwise than 
he did. His conduct does not contradict what 
he says when he sees her funeixil, 

I loved Ophelia forty thousand brothers 
(''ould not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my 8um.<> 

Nothing can be more affecting or beautiful 
than the Queen’s apostrophe to Ophelia on 
throwmg the flowers mto the grave. 


Sweets to the sweet, farewefl. 

1 hop ’d thou should ’st have been my Ham- 
let ’s wife: 

I thought thy bride-bed to ha^e deck’d, 
sneet maid, 

And not have strew ’d thy grave.s 

Shakespear was thoronglily a master of 
the mixed motives of human charactei, and 
he heie shows us the Queen, who was mi 
criminal in some lespects, not without sensi- 
bility and affection in other relations of life 
—Ophelia is a character almost too exquis- 
itely touching to be dwelt upon Oh, rose of 
May ! oh, flower too soon faded ! Her lo\ e, 
her madness, her death, are desciibed with 
the truest touches of tenderness and pathos. 
It is a character which nobody but Shake- 
spear could have drawn in the way that ho 
has done, and to the conception of which 
there is not even the smallest approach, 
except m some of the old romantic ballads.^ 


1 Act I. 2. 255. 

»Act V, i, 202-04. ‘Act V. 1. 26«-6tt 

the account of her death, a friend baa 
pointed out an Instance of the poet's exact 
observation of nature — 

'There Is a willow growing o'er a brook, 

That shows its hoary leaves 1* th* glassy 
stream * 

The Inside of the leaves of the willow next 
the water. Is of a whitish color, and the re- 
flection would therefore he *boary.' -HasUtt. 
The lines quoted are found in Ai*t TV, 7, 
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Her brother, Laertes, is a character we do 
not like BO well : he is too hot and cholerici 
and somewhat rhodomontade.^ Polonius is 
a perfect character in its kind; nor is there 
any foundation for the objections which 
have been made to the consistency of this 
part. It 18 said that he acts very foolii^ly 
and talks very sensibly. There is no mcon- 
Bistency ui that. Agam, that he talks wisely 
at one time and foolishly at another; that 
Ills advice to Laertes^ is very sensible, and 
his ad\ice to the Kmg and Queen on the 
subject of Hamlet’s madness^ verv ridic- 
ulous. But he gives the one as a fathei, and 
is sincere in it ; he gives the other as a mci c 
courtier, a busy-b^y, and is accordinglv 
officious, garrulous, and impertinent. Li 
short, Shakespear has been accused of in- 
consistency m this and other charactei s, only 
because he has kept up the distinction which 
there is in nature, lietween the understand- 
ings and moral habits of men, between the 
absurdity of their ideas and the absuidity of 
their motives. Polonius is not a fool, but ho 
makes himself so His folly, whether in his 
actions or speeches, comes under tlie head 
of impropiietv of intention. 

We do not like to see our author’s plays 
acted, and least of all, Hamlet, Tliere is no 
play that suffers so much in being trans- 
fer^ to the stage. Hamlet himself seems 
hardly capable of bemg acted. Mr. Kemble 
unavoidably fails in this chaiactei from n 
want of ease and variety. The character of 
Hamlet is^ made up of undulntmg lines ; it 
has the yielding flexibility of “a wave o’ 
th’ sea.”* Mr. Kemble plays it like a man 
in armor, with a defennin^ inveteracy of 
purpose, in one uiuleviating sfraiglit hne, 
which is as remote fioin the natural grace 
and refined susceptibility of the charactei, 
as the sharp angles and abrupt starts which 
Mr. Kean introduces into the part. Mi. 
Kean ’s Hamlet is as much too splenetic and 
rash as Mr. Kemble’s is too deliberate and 
fomaL His manner is too strong and 
pointed. He throws a severity, approaching 
to virulence, into the common observations 


and answers There is nothing of this in 
Hamlet. He is, as it were, wrapped up hi 
his reflections, and only thmks aloud. There 
should therefore be no attempt to impress 
what he says upon others by a studied 
exaggeration of emphasis or manner; no 
talking at his hearers There dbould be a^ 
luudi of the ^tleman and scholar as pos- 
sible infused into the part, and as little of 
the actor. A pensive air of sadness should 

« Act IT, 2, 86-151 


iboastfDl >Act 1.8^81 
The Wlnter^B Tate, W, 4, : 


141 . 
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sit relueiautly upon hib brow, but no ap- 
pearance of fixed and sullen gloom. He is 
full of weakness and melancholy, but there 
is no harshness in his nature. He is the 
most amiable of misanthropes. 

ON FAMILIAB STYLE 
1821 

It is not easy to write a familiar style. 
Many people mistake a familiar f oi a vulgar 
style, and suppose that to wnte without affec- 
tation IS to wnte at random. On the con- 
trary, there is nothing that requires more 
precision, nncl, if 1 may so say, purity of 
expression, than the style 1 am speaking of 
Tt utterly rejects not only all unmeaning 
pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, 
unconnected, aUpahod allusions. It is not to 
take the first word that offers, but the best 
word in common use; it is not to throw 
words together in any combination we please, 
but to follow and avail ourselves of the true 
idiom of the language. To write a genuine 
familiar or truly English style, is to write 
as any one would speak in common conversa- 
tion, who had a thorough command and 
choice of words, or who could discourse with 
ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside all 
pedantic and oratorical flourishes. Or to 
give another illustration, to "wnto natuially 
is the same thing m regaid to common con- 
versation, as to read naturally is in regard 
to common speech. It does not follow that 
it is an easy thing to give the true accent 
and inflection to the words you utter, because 
you do not attempt to rise above the level of 
ordinary life and colloquial speaking. You 
do not assume indeed the solemnity of the 
pulpit, or the tone of stage-declamation 
neither are you at liberty to gabble on at a 
venture, without emphasis or discretion, oi 
to resoil; to vulgar dialect or clownish pro- 
nunciation. You must steer a middle course 
You are tied down to a given and appm- 
priate articulation, which is determined bv 
the habitual associations between sense and 
sound, and which you can only hit by enter- 
ing into the author’s meaning, as you nuivt 
find the proper words and style to express 
yourself by fixing your thouglits on the sub- 
ject you have to write about. Any one may 
month out a passage with a theatrical ca- 
dence, or get upon stilts to tell his thoughts - 
but to write or speak with propriety and 
simplicity is a more difficult ta^. Thus it 
is easy to affect a pompous style, to use a 
word twice as big as the thing you want to 
express: it is not so ea^ to pitch upon the 
very word that exactly fits it. Out of eight 
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or ten words equally common, equally mtel- 
ligible, with nearly equal pretensions, it ib a 
matter of some nicety and discrimination to 
pick out the very one, the preferableuess of 
which is scareefy perceptible, but decisive 
The reason why I object to Dr. Johnson’s 
style is, that there is no discrimination, no 
selection, no variety in it He uses none but 
*^tall, opaque wordL”^ taken from the ^‘flrst 
row of the rubric:’^— words with tlie great- 
est number of eyllables, or Latin phrases 
with merely English terminations. If a fine 
style depended on this sort of arbitrary pre- 
tension, it would be fair to judge of an 
author’s elegance by the measurement of his 
words, and the sul^titution of foreign cir- 
cumlocutions (with no precise associations) 
for the mother-tongue.^ How simple it is to 
be dignified without ease, to be pompous 
without meaning! Surely, it is but a me- 
chanical lule for avoiding what is low to be 
always pedantic and affected. It is clear you 
cannot use a vulgar Enghrii word, if you 
never use a common English word at all. A 
fine tact is shown in adhering to those which 
are perfectly common, and yet never falling 
into any expiessions winch are debased 
diKgmitmg circumstances, or which owe their 
signification and pomt to technical or pro- 
fessional allusions. A truly natural or famil- 
iar style can never be quaint or vulgar, for 
this reason, that it is of universal force and 
applicability, and that quaintness and vul- 
garity arise out of the immediate connection 
of certain words with coarse and disagree- 
able, or with confined ideas. The last form 
what we understand by cant or slang phrases. 
—To give an example of what is not very 
clear in the general statement. I should say 
that the phrase To cut with a knife, or To 
cut a piece of wood, is perfectly free from 
^nilganty, because it is perfectly common: 
but to cut an acquaintance is not quite un- 
exceptionable, b^ause it is not perfectly 
common or intelligible, and has hardly vet 
escaped out of the limits of slang phiube- 
ology. I should hardly thetefoie use the 
wo^ in this sense witliout putting it in italics 
as a license of expression, to be received cum 

^Sterne, The Life and Opintons of TrMram 
Shandu, A 20, The Author's Preface. Ilailltt 
had used this phrase In dlHcuHslng Miss 
OjNelirs Elwlna In his A View of the lUngliBh 

•uStViiiaet, II. 2, 488. The rubric referred to 
is probably the prescrllied rule ot the liturgy 
formerly written or printed in rod. 

* “I have heard of such a thing as an author 
who makes it a rule never to admit a mono- 
fiyllable Into his vapid \er8e. Yet the charm 
and sweetness of Marlow's lines depended 
often on their being made up almost entirely 
of monosyUables." — Haclitt. 
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grano aalta,^ All proviucial or bye-pLrabes 
come under the same mark of reprobation— 
all such as the writer transfers to the page 
from his fireside or a particular colene, oi 
that he mvents for his own sole use and con- 
venience. 1 conceive that words are like 
money, not the worse for being common, but 
that it IS the stamp of custom alone that 
gives them circulation or value. I am fas- 
tidious in this respect, and would almost as 
soon coin the currency of the reahn as coun- 
terfeit the King’s English. I nevei invented 
or gave a new and unauthorized meaning 
to any word but one single one (the term 
impersonal applied to feelmgs) and that was 
in an abstruse metaphysical discussion to 
express a \eiy difficult distinction. 1 have 
bera (1 know) loudly accused of revelling in 
'imlgai'isms and broken English. 1 cannot 
speak to that point: but so far I plead 
guilty to the determined use of acknowl- 
edged idioms and common elliptical expres- 
sions. I am not sure that tlie critics in ques- 
tion know the one from the other, that is, 
can distmguish any medium between formal 
pedantry and the most barbarous solecism. 
As an author, I endeavor to employ plain 
words and popular modes of construdion, 
as were I a chapman* and dealer, I should 
common weights and measures. 

The proper force of words lies not in Uie 
woidb themselves, but in their application. 
A uord may be a fiiie-sounding word, of an 
unusual length, and very imposing from its 
learning and novelty, and yet in the connec- 
tion in which it is mtixiduced, may be quite 
poinllesb and irrelei^ant. It is not pomp or 
pretension, but the adaptation of the expres- 
sion to the idea that clenches a writer’s 
meaning:— as it is not the size or glossmess 
ot the materials, but their being fitted each 
to its place, that pves strength to the arch ; 
or as the pegs and nails are as necessary to 
the support of the building as the larger tim- 
beis, and moie so than the mere showy, un- 
subsiantial ornaments. I hate anything that 
o(>cupies more space than it is worth. T hate 
to f4ee a load of band-boxes go along the 
sti eet, and I hate to see a parcel of big words 
without anvthing in them. A person who 
does not delib^tely dispose of all his 
thoughts alike in enmbrons draperies and 
flimsy disguises, may strike out twenty varie- 
ties of familiar everyday language, each 
coming somewhat nearer to the feeling he 
wants to convey, and at last not hit upon 
that particular and only one, whidi may be 

' lalth a grain of salt,— with some allowance 
“ peCrtlor 


said to be identical with the exact impression 
in his mind. This would seem to show that 
Mr. Cobbett is hardly right m saymg that 
the firat word that occurs is always the best ^ 
c It may be a very good one; and yet a better 
may present itself on reflection or from time 
to time. It should be suggestcri naturally, 
however, and spontaneously, from a fresh 
and lively conception of the subject We 
10 seldom succeed by trymg at improvement, 
or by merely subirtilutiiig one word fur an- 
other that we are not satisfied with, as we 
cannot recollect the name of a place or pci - 
son by merely plagumg ourselves about it. 
i& We wander farther from the point by jiei- 
sistmg in a wrong scent; but it starts up 
accidentally in the memory when we least 
ex])ected it, by touching some Imk in the 
chain of previous association 
20 Theie are those who hoaid up and make 
a cautious display of nothing but nch and 
laie phraseology;— ancient medals, obicnic 
coins, and Spaing pieces of eight.- The> 
are very curious to inspect; but I myself 
25 would neither offer nor take them m the 
course of exchange. A sprinkling of archa- 
isms lb not amiss, but a tissue of obsolete 
exptessions is more fit for keep than wear 
I do not say I would not use any phrase that 
90 had been biouglit into fdsliion before the 
middle oi the end of the last centuiy , but 1 
should be shy of using any that had not been 
employed by any approved author during 
the whole of that time. Words, like clothes, 
35 ^et old-fashioned, or mean and ridiculous, 
when they have been for some time laid 
aside Mr. Lamb is the only imitator of old 
English style I can lead with pleasure, and 
he lb so thoioughly imbued with the spirit of 
40 his authors, that the idea of imitation ib 
almost done away. There is an inwaid unc- 
tion, a manowy vein botli in the thought 
and feeling, an mtuition, deep and lively, oi 
his subject, that carries off any quaintnesh 
45 or awkwardness arising from an antiquated 
style and diess. The matter is completely 
his own, though the manner is assumed. Pei- 
haps Ins ideas are altogether so marked and 
indn idual as to requii e their point and pun- 
90 gency to be neutralized by the affectation of 
a singular but traditional form of convers- 
ance. Tricked out in the prevailing costume, 
tliey would probably seem more startling 
and out of tiie way. The old English au- 
66 thors. Burton, Fuller, Coiyate, Sir Thomas 

1 Bee robbetfn A Grammar of the EnglUih Lan- 
guage, Letter 23. 

* Spanfeh dollani. or penon Each coin wan 
mark^ with the figure s ^hlrh Indicated Iti 
value In tralrit 
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Brown, are a kind of niediatoi's between ub 
and Uie more ceeentnc and whim^cal mod- 
em, reconciling us to his peculiarities. 1 do 
not, however, know how far this is the ease 
or not, till be eondescends to write like one 
of us. 1 must confess that what I like best of 
his papeib under the signature of ^‘Eha” 
(still 1 do not presume, amidst such excel- 
lence, to decide what is most excellent) is 
the account of Mrs, Battlers Optntons 
on Whist, ^ which is also the most free 
from obsolete allusions and turns of ex- 
presbion— 

A wen of native English undefiled.^ 

To those acquainted with his admired proto- 
types, these Essaifs of the ingenious and 
highly gifted author have the same sort of 
ehann and lelish, that Erasmus’s Colloquies 
or a fine pie(*e of modem Latin have to the 
classical scholar. (Vrtaiiilv, 1 do not know 
any boiiowed pencil that has more powei oi 
felicity of execution than the one of which 1 
have hei e been speaking. 

It lb as easy to write a gaudy style without 
ideas, as it is to spiead a pallet of showy 
colois, or to hincai in a flaunting tianspar- 
eiicy ‘‘What do you read Words, 
woixls, woidh ’’—“What is the matter t”*— 
it miglit be answered. The 
floiid style is the reverse of the familiar. 
The last* IS employed as an uiivaniished me- 
dium to convey ideas; the first is resorted 
to as a spangled veil to concenl the want of 
them. When there is nothing to be set down 
but words, it costs little to liave them fine. 
Look through the dictionary, and cull out a 
floulpqiim,^ nval the tuhppomania.^ Rouge 
high enough, and never mind the natural 
complexion. The vulgar, who aie not in the 
secret, will admire the look of preternatural 
health and vigoi , and the fashionable, who 
legard only a]>pearaiice8, will be delighted 
with the iiii|>osition Keep to your sounding 
generalities, your tinkling phrases,* and all 
will be well Swell out an unmeaning truism 
to a perfect tympany^ of style. A thought, 
a distinction is the lock on which all this 
britt le cargo of verbiage splits at once. Such 
wntei-s have merely verbal imaginations, that 
retain nothing but words Or their puny 
thoughts have di agon-wings, all green and 
gold. They soar far above the vulgar failing 

* See p 040 • The Faerie Quemr, IV, 2 *12 

•Hamlet, 11, 2, 193-9-. 

* \ descriptive list of Sowers 

mania for growing tulips, sneciacally that 
which raged m Holland aiKiut 16:14 
•See i Corinthians, 1» 1 

* inflation, homhasi (lltemllr, kettIcHlriim) 


of the Sermo humt their most 

ordinary b))eech is never bhort of an hypei- 
bole, splendid, imposing, vague, incompre- 
hensible, magniloquent, a ceuto*^ of bounding 
s commonplaces If some of us, whose ‘ ‘ ambi- 
tion IS more lowly,”® pry a httle two nar- 
lowly into nooks and comers to pick up a 
number of “ unconsidei ed trifles,”* they 
never once diiect then eyes or lift their 
30 liandh to seize on any but the most gorgeous, 
tarnished, thread-bare patch-work set of 
phrases, the left-off finery of poetic extrava- 
gance, transmitted down through successive 
generations of barren pretenders. If th^ 
13 criticize actors and actresses, a huddled phan- 
tasmagoria of feathers, spangles, floods of 
light, and oceans of bound float before their 
moibid sense, which they pamt in the style 
of Ancient Pistol.® Not a glimpse can you 
so get of the merits or defects of the perform- 
ers : they are hidden in a profusion of bar- 
barous epithets and wilful rhodomontade. 
Our hypercritics are not thinking of these 
little fantoccini beings—* 

25 

That stint and fret their hour upon the 
stage? — 

but of tall phantoms of words, abstractions, 
genera and species, sweeping clauses, periods 
30 that unite the poles, forced alliterations, 
astounding antitheses— 

And on their pens Fustian sits plumed* 

Tf they describe kings and queens, it is an 
35 Eabtem pageant. The Coronation at either 
House 18 nothing to it. We get at four re- 
peated images— a curtain, a throne, a sceptre, 
and a foot-stool. These are with them the 
wardrobe of a lofty imagination ; and they 
40 turn their servile stiains to servile uses. Do 
we read a description of pictures t It is not 
a reflection of tones and hues which “na- 
ture’s own sweet and cunnmg hand laid 
on,”* but piles of precious stones, rubies, 
46 pearls, emeralds, Qolconda ’s mines, and all 
the blazonry of art. Such jiersons are in 
fact besotted with wonis, and their brains 
are turned with the glittering, but empty and 
sterile phantoms of things Personifications, 
60 capital letters, seas of sunbeams, visions of 
glory, shining in8(‘nptioiis, the figures of a 
transparency, Britannia with her shield, or 


' Hpeecb that creeps on the around 
*Mtcbwork See Jnliuti Canal, IL 1, 22 

•The Wlnter^s Tale, IV, ». 2.% 

'‘X character In Shakniieres Benin IV, Heurn 
V, and The Merra ITii c« of Windnor, notml for 
hla bombastic apeeches 

• pnppetH ? Marheth, V, 6, 25. 

* Adapted from Paradise Loaf. 4, 9R8 
•Jtrelfth \iaht, I, 5, 258 
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Hope leaiiuig ou an anchor,^ make up then 
sto^ in trade. They may be considered as 
hieroglyphical writers. Images stand out m 
their mmds isolated and important merely 
in themselvesi without any ground-work of 
feelmg— there is no context m their imagi- 
nations. Words affect them m the same way, 
by the mere sound, that is, by their pobsihle, 
not by their actual application to the subject 
in hand. They are fascmated by first appeai- 
ances, and ha^e no sense of consequences. 
Nothing more is meant by them than meets 
the ear:^ they understand or feel nothmg 
more than meets their eye. The web and tex- 
ture of the universe, and of the heart of man, 
is a mystery to them : they have no faculty 
that stnkes a chord in unison with it. They 
cannot get beyond the daubmgs of fancy, the 
varnish of sentiment. Objects are not linked 
to feelings, words to things, but images re- 
volve in splendid mockery, words represent 
themselves in their strange rhapsodies ^ The 
categoi les of such a mind are pnde and igno- 
rance— pnde in outside show, to which they 
sacrifice everything, and ignorance of the 
true worth and hidden structure both of 
wonls and things. With a sovereign con- 
tempt for what is familiar and natural, they 
are the slaves of vulgar affectation— of a 
routine of high-flown phrases. Scorning to 
imitate realities, they are unable to invent 
anything, to strike out one onginal idea 
They are not copyists of nature, it is true 
but they are the poorest of all plagiarists, 
the plagiarists of words. All is far-fetched, 
dear-bought, artificial, oriental in subject 
and allusion * all is mechanical, conventional, 
vapid, formal, pedantic in style and execu- 
tion. They startle and confound the under- 
standing of the reader, by the remoteness 
and ob^unty of their illustrations; they 
soothe the ear by the monotony of the same 
everlasting round of circuitous metaphors 
They are the mock-school in ixietiy and 
prose. They flounder about between fustian 
in expression, and bathos in sentiment. They 
tantalize the fancy, but never reach the head 
nor touch the heart. Their Temple of Fame 
m like a shadowy structure raised by Dul- 
ness to Vanity, or like Cowper^s descnp- 
tion of the Empress of Russia’s palace 
of ice, as ^^worthless as in show ’twas glit- 
tering”— 

It smiled, and it was eold!> 


' See HchrcuM, 0 10. *8ee 71 Pcnsetoso, 120. 
*The Task, ft, 176. The Ice-palace of St. PcterH- 
bvrg was unlit by tbe Empresn Anna in 1740. 
See Moore'a The Dissolution of the JSfolff Alli- 
ance (p, 430). 


THE FIGHTi 
1822 


The 

Wherein 


B ht, the 
1 catch 


fighVs the thing, 

the conscience of the king.* 


s Where there’s a will, there’s a way,^l 
said to myself, as I walked down Chancery- 
lane, about half-past six o’clock on Monday 
the 10th of December, to inquire at Jack 
Randall’s wlieie the fight the next day 
1® to be, and I found ”the proverb” nothing 
” musty 111 the present instance. I was 

determined to see this fight, come what 
would, and see it I did, in great style It 
was my first fight, yet it moie than answeml 
15 my expectations. Ladies ! it is to you 1 dedi- 
cate this description ; nor let it seem out of 
character for the fair to notice the exploits 
of the brave. Courage and modesty are the 
old English virtues; and may they nevei 
20 look cold and askance on one anothei ^ Think, 
ye fairest of the fair, lo\eliest of the lovely 
kind, ye piacticers of soft enchant nient, how 
many more ye kill with poisoned baits than 
ever fell in the rmg; and listen with subdued 
25 air and without shuddering, to a talc onlv 
tragic in appearance, and sacred to the 
Fancy.* 

I was going down Chancei y-lanc, thinkmg 
to ask at Jack Randall’s wheie the fight was 
ao to be, when looking through the glass-dooi 
of the Hole m the Wall, 1 heard a gentleman 
asking the same question a/ Mrs Randall, as 
the author of Wancrlci/® would expi*ess it. 
Now Mrs. Randall stood answering the gen- 
35 tleman’s question, with the authenticity of 
the lady of the Champion of the Light 
Weights. Thinks 1, I’ll wait till this person 
comes out, and learn from him how it is 
For to say a truth, 1 was not fond of going 
M into this house of call* for heroes and ))hi- 
loBophers, ever since the owner of it (for 
Jack is no gentleman) threatened once upon 
a time to kick me out of doors for wanting a 
mutton-chop at his hospitable board, when 
46 the conqueror in thirteen battles was more 
full of blue ruffi^ than of good inannois I 
was the more mortified at this repulse, inas- 
much as I had heard Mr James Simpkins, 
hosier in the Strand, one day when the char- 
W acter of the Hole tn the Wall was bnmglit in 
question, observe— ” The bouse is a veiy 


1 The Sght here described took place at Hanger 
ford, Wiltshire, Ilec 11, 1«21. between Toni 
Hickman (the Gasman) and Bill Neate, both 
professional prise-Sghters 
’Adapted from Hamlet, 11, 2, 634. 

•Hamlet, III, 2, 860 
•The prise-agh ting world. 

•Sir Walter Rcott, 

• Meeting place , literal] v, a Iioukc where Joumev . 

men asiiemble, rendr for the call of emplovers. 

* Rlang for gin 
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good house, and the company quite genteel: 
I have been there myself!’’ Remembering 
this unkind treatment of mme host, to which 
mine hostess was also a party, and not wish- 
ing to put her m unquiet thoughts at a time 
jubilant like the present, I waited at the 
door, when, who should issue forth but my 
friend Jo. Toms, and. turning suddenly up 
C'haneery-lane with that quick jerk and im- 
patient stride which distinguislies a lover of 
the Fancy, 1 said, be hanged if that 
fellow IS not going to the fight, and is on his 
way to get me to go with him. ” So it proved 
in effect, and we agreed to adjourn to my 
lodgings to discuss measures with that coi- 
diality which makes old friends like new, and 
*new II lends like old, on great occasions We 
are cold to others only when we are dull in 
ourselves, and have neither thoughts noi 
feelings to impart to them. Give man a topic 
in his head, a throb of pleasure in his heait, 
and he will be glad to share it with the first 
person he meets. Toms and I, though we 
seldom meet, were an alter idem^ on thi*' 
memorable occasion, and had not an idea that 
we did not candidly impart; and ^'so care- 
Icsslv did we fleet the tune, ’ that I wish no 
better, when there is another fight, than to 
have him for a companion on my joumev 
down, and to letuin with my fnend Jack 
Pigott, talking of what was to happen or oi 
what did happen, with a noble subject alwavs 
at hand, and liberty to digress to otheis 
w’henever they <iffer^. Indeed, on my re- 
peating the lines from Spensei in an invol- 
untary fit ot enthusiasm, 


Wliat more felicity can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty^* 


niy last-named ingenious friend stopped me 
by saymg that this, translated into the vul- 
s>ate, meant Going to nee a fight, 

•Jo. Toms and I could not settle about tlic 
method of going down. He said there was a 
cai'avaii, he understood, to start from Tom 
Belcher’s at two, wdiich would go there right 
out and back again the next day. Now I 
never travel at night, and said I should get a 
cast* to Newbuiy by one of the mails. Jo 
swmre the thing was impossible, and I could 
only answer that I had made up my muid to 
it. In short, he seemed to me to waver, said 
he only came to see if I was going, had letteis 
to wnte, a cause coming on the day after, 
and faintly said at parting (for I was bent 
on setting out that moment)— Well, we 


> a selfsame other one 
■As You Lite It, I, X, 124. ^ 
• a^ser, Mniopotmoa, 209-10. 
A lift ; assistance on the way 


meet at Philippi!”^ 1 made the best of my 
way to Piccadilly. The mail coach stand was 
bare. * ‘They are all gone,” said I—'* tois is 
always the way with me— m the mstant I 
5 lose too future-— if I had not stayed to pour 
that last cup of tea, I should have b^n just 
in time”— and cursing my folly and ill-luck 
together, without mquinng at the coach- 
oiilce whether the mails were gone or not, 1 
19 walked on m despite, and to punish my own 
dilatoriness and want of determination At 
any rate I would not turn back I might get 
to Hounslow, or perhaps farther, to be on 
my road the next morning. 1 passed Hyde 
15 Park Comer (my Rubicon), and trusted to 
fortune. Suddenly 1 heaid the clattenng of 
a Brentford stage, and toe fight mshed full 
upon my fancy. 1 argued (not unwisely) 
that even a Brentford coachman was better 
^ company than my own thoughts (such as 
they were just then), and at his mvitation 
mounted the box with him I immediately 
stated my case to him --namely, my quarrel 
with myself for missing the Bath or Bristol 
mail, and my detemnnation to get on m con- 
sequence as well as I could, without any dis- 
paragement or insulting comparison between 
longer or shorter stages. It is a maxim with 
me that stage-coaches, and consequently 
‘in stage-coachmen, aie respei'table in ])ropoi- 
tion to rhe distance they ha\e to tia^el m) I 
said nothing on that subject to my Brent fold 
friend. Any incipient tendenev to an ab- 
stract pjoposition, or (as he might have con- 
i’* strued it) to a personal reflection of this 
kind, was however nipped iii the bud; for 
I had no sooner declared indignantly that I 
had missed the mails, than he flatly denied 
that they were gone along, and lo! at the 
49 instant three of them drove by in rapid, pro- 
voking, ordeily succession, as if they would 
devour the ground before them Here again 
r seemed in the contradictory situation of 
the man in Diyden who exclaims, 
lu 

I follow Fate, which does too hard pursue*^ 

If 1 had stopped to inquire at the White 
Horse Cellar, which would not have taken 
me a minute, I should now have been dnvmg 
'*<1 down the road in all the dignified unconcern 
and ideal perfection of mechanical convey- 
ance. The Bath mail I had set my mind 
upon, and I had missed it, as I missed every 
thing else, by my own absurdity, in putting 
m the will for the deed, and aiming at ends 
without employing means “Sir,” said he 


« JuUtut rorrar, IV, 8, 287 
’ See Maeheth, I. n. 08-59 
• nrvdcn The Indian Emperor, TV, .1, 6 
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of the Brentford, 'Hhe Bath mail will be up 
presently, niy brother-in-law drives it, and 1 
will engage to stop him if there is a place 
empty/’ I almost doubted my good genius , 
but, sure enough, up it drove like lightnmg, 
and stopped directly at the call of the Brent- 
ford Jehu ^ I would not have believed this 
possible, but the brother-in-law of a mail- 
coach driver is himself no mean man. I was 
transfened without loss of time from the 
top of one coach to that of the other, de- 
sired the guard to pay my faie to the 
Brentford coachman for me as 1 had no 
change, was accommodated with a great 
eoat, put up my umbrella to keep off a 
dnasling mist, and we began to out through 
tiie air like an arrow. The milestones dis- 
appeared one after another, the lain kept 
off; Tom Turtle, the tramer, sat before 
me on the coach-box, with whom I exchanged 
civilities as a gentleman going to the fight; 
the passion that had transported me an 
hour before was subdued to pensive re- 
gret and conjectural mnsing on the next 
day’s battle; 1 was promised a place inside 
at Readmg, and upon the whole, 1 thought 
myself a lucky fellow. Such is the force of 
imagination t On the outside of any other 
coach on the 10tlM)f December, with a Scotch 
mist dnzzhng through the cloudy moonlight 
air, T should have been cold, comfortless, 
impatient, and, no (kmbt, wet through ; but 
seated on the Bovar mail, T felt wann and 
comfortable, the air did roe good, the ride did 
me good, I was pleased with the progress we 
had made, and confident that all would go 
well through the journey When I got inside 
at Reading, I found Turtle and a stout vale- 
tudinarian, whose costume bespoke him of 
one of the Fanoy, and who had iisen from n 
tliree months’ Mck bed to get into the mail to 
see the tight Tliev were intimate, and we 
fell into a livelv discourse Mv fnend the 
trainer was confined in his topics to fighting 
dogs and men. to bears and badgers ; beyond 
this he was quite chap-fallen,”® had not 
a word to throw at a dog, or indeed very 
wisely fell asleep, when any other gome was 
started. The whole art of training (T, how- 
ever, learnt from him) consists in two things 
—exercise and abstinence, abstinence and 
exercise, repeated alternately and without 
end. A yolk of an egg with a spoonful of rum 
in it is the first dung in the morning, and then 
a walk of six miles till breakfast This meal 
consists of a plentif nl supply of tea and toast 
and beefsteaks. Then another six or seven 

1 That In, coachman See f Xtnaa. S 
^ Hamlet. V,\ 212 


mileb till dinner-time and another supply of 
solid beef or mutton with a pmt of porter, 
and perhaps, at the utmost, a couple of 
glasses of sheriy. Martin trains Qn wato, but 
6 this increases his infirmity on another vei^ 
dangerous side. The Gas-man takes now ami 
then a chirping glass (under the rose') to 
console him, dunng a six weeks’ probation, 
for the absence of Mrs. Hickman— an agrec- 
10 able woman, with (I understand) a prett\ 
fortune of two hundred pounds. How mat- 
ter presses on me! What stubborn things 
are facts * How mexhauslible is nature and 
art! ” It is well, ’’as I once heard Mr. Rich- 
u niond observe, ” to see a variety ” He was 
speaking of cock-fighting as an edifying 
spectacle I cannot deny but that one learns 
more of what m (I do not say of what ought 
to he) in this desnltory mode of practical 
^ study, than from reading the same book 
twice o\er, e^en though it should be a moral 
treatise Where was If I was sitting at 
dinner with the candidate for the lictnors of 
the nng, where good digestion waits on 
appetite, and health on both Then fol- 
lows an hour of social chat and native glee , 
and afterwards, to another breathing over 
heathy hill ni dale Back to supper, and 
then to bed, and up by six again— Our hero 
30 

Follows so the cver*running suii 
With profitable ardor 


to the day that brings him victory or defeat 
in the gi’een fairy ciicle Is not this life 
35 more sweet tlian minef I was going to say, 
but 1 will not libel any life by comparing it 
to mine, which is (at the date of these pres- 
ents) bittei as coloquintida and the dregs of 
aconitum ^ 

00 The invalid in the Bath mail soared a 
pitch abo\e the trainer, and did not sleep so 
sound, because he had ”more figures and 
more fantasies We talked the hours awav 
memly He had faith in surgery, for he had 
06 had three ribs set nght, that had been broken 
in a tum-np'^ at Belcher’s, but thougiit phy- 
sicians old women, for they had no antidote 
in their catalogue for brandy. An indiges- 
tion is an excellent common-place for two 
so people that never met before By wav of 
ingratiating myself, I told him the story* of 
my doctor, who, on my earnestly represent- 
ing to him that T thought his regimen had 
done me harm, assured me that the whole 
65 pharmacopeia contained nothing comparable 


^ That ilk in secret 
•Marbeih. Ill, 4, ^8 

* Hmrw V. IV, 1. 20.*l 

* Juliua Cmaar, U 1.2^1 

* dlstarbancc 
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to the preaeriptiou he had given me ; and, as 
a proof of its undoubted efhcacy, said that 
^^he had had one geutlcman with iny com- 
plaint under his hands loi tlie last fifteen 
years.” This anecdote made my companion 
shake the rough sides of his thiee gi eat coats 
with boisterous laughter; and Turtle, start- 
ing out of his sleep, swore he knew how the 
fight would go, for he had had a dream about 
it. Bure enough the rascal told us how the 
three first rounds went off, but ^his dream,” 
like, others, ” denoted a foregone conclu- 
sion.”^ He knew Ins men. The moon now 
rose in silver state, and I ventured, with some 
hesitation, to point out this object of placid 
beauty, with the blue serene beyond, to tlie 
man of science, to whidi his ear he ^serious- 
1v incline<1,”- the more as it gave promiMi 
d’tfft beau jouf^ for the morrow, and showed 
the ring undrenched enMOus showers, 
ai rayed in sunny smiles. Just then, all going 
on well, I thouglit of my friend Toms, whom 
I had left behind, and said innocently, 
”Tliere was a blockhead of a fellow I Jeft 
in town, ulio said there was no possibility 
of getting down by the mail, and talked of 
going by a caraAan from Belcher’s at two in 
the morning, after he had wntten some let- 
ters ”Why,” said he of the lapels, 
riioiild not wonder if that was the per- 
son we saw running about like mad from one 
coach-door to another, and asking if anyone 
had seen a friend of nis, a gentleman going 
to the fight, whom he had missed stupidly 
enoiigii by staying to write a note. ’ * * Pray, 

Sir,” said my fellow-tra\eller, ^*liad be a 
plaid-clonk on?”— **Why, no,” said I, ^*not 
at the time I left him, but he veiy well might 
afterwaids, for he offered to lend me one.” 
The plaid-cloak and the letter decided the 
thing. Joe, sure enough, was in the Bristol 
mail, which preceded us by about fifty yards. 
This was droll enough. We had now but a 
few miles to our place of destination, and 
the first thing T did on alighting at New- 
bury, both coaches stopping at the same time, 
was to call ont, ”Pray, is there a gentleman 
III that mail of the iianieof Torasf **No,” 
said Joe, borrowing something of the vein of 
flilpin,* ”for T have just got out ”— 
”Well’” says he, "this is lucky; but you 
don’t know how vexed I was to miss you; 
for,” added he, lowering his voice, ”do you 
know when I left you I went to Beldier’s to 
adc about the caravan, and Mrs. Belcher said 


HI. n. 42S 
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lery obligingly, she couldn’t tell about that, 
but thei'e were two gentlemen who had taken 
places by the mail and were gone on m a 
landau, aud she could fiank uh^ It’s a 
6 pity 1 didn’t meet with you; we could then 
have got down for nothmg. But mtim’a the 
uord.^* It’s the deinl for anyone to tell me 
a secret, for it’s sure to come out in print. 
I do not care so much to gratify a fnend, but 
to the public ear is too great a temptation for 
me. 

Our present bu&iuess was to get beds and 
supper at an inn , but this was no ea^ task. 
The public-houses were full, and where you 
IB haw a light at a pn\ate house, and people 
poking their heads out of the casement to see 
what was going on, they instantly put them 
in and shut the window, the moment you 
seemed advancing with a suspicious overture 
20 for accommodation. Our guard and coach- 
man thundered away at the outer gate of the 
Clown for some time without effect— such 
was the greater noise within ;— and when the 
doors W'ere nnbarred, and we got admittance, 
2B we found a party assembled m the kitchen 
roond a good hospitable fire, some sleeping, 
others dnnking, others talkmg on politics 
and on the fi^it A tall English yeoman 
(something like Matthews ki the face, and 
30 quite as great a wag) — 

A lusty man to ben an abbot able,s — 
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was making such a prodigious noise about 
rents and taxes, and the price of com* now 
and foi merly, that he had prevented us f i om 
being lieaid at the gate. Tlie first thing I 
lieai^ liiiii say was to a shuffling fellow who 
wanted to be off a bet for a shilling glass 
of brandy and water— ” Confound it, man, 
don’t be insfpid/” Thinks I, that is a good 
phrase. It was a good omen. He kept it up 
so all night, nor fimehed wnth the approach 
of morning He was a fine fellow, wdth sense, 
wnt, and spirit, a hearty body and a joyous 
mind, freespoken, frank, convivial— one of 
that ti lie English breed that went with Harrv 
the Fifth to the siege of TTnrfleur^—” stand- 
ing like greyhounds in the slips”® etc We 
oideied tea and eggs (beds w'cre soon found 
to be out of the question) and this fellow’s 
conversation was aaure piqmnte. It did 
one’s heart good to see him brandish his 
oaken towel® and to hear him talk. He 
made miiice-nient of a drunken, stupid, red- 


1 secure free paseaae for us 
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faced, quarrelsome, frowsy farmer, whose 
nose moralized into a thousand simi- 
les,”^ makmg it out a firebrand like Bar- 
dolph^s® tell you what my friend,'* 

says he, ^^the landlady has only to keep you 
here to save fire and candle. If one wa^ to 
touch your nose, it would go off like a piece 
of charcoal. ' * At this the other only grinned 
like an idiot, the sole variety in his purple 
face being his little peering gray eyes and 
yellow teeth, called for another glaM^, swore 
he would not stand it, and after many at- 
tempts to provoke his humorous antagonist 
to single combat, which the other turn^ off 
(after working him up to a ludicrous pitch 
of choler) with great adroitness, he fell 
quietly asleep with a glass of bquor in his 
hand, which he could not lift to his head. 
His laughing persecutor made a speech over 
him, and turning to the opposite side of the 
room, while they were all sleeping in the 
midst of this *Moud and fuiioiis fun,"* 
said, "There's a scene, by G-d, for Hogarth 
to paint. I think he and Shakspeare were 
our two best men at copying life. ’ ’ This con- 
firmed me in my good opinion of him. Ho- 
garth, Shakspeare, and Nature, were just 
enough for him (indeed for any man) to 
know 1 ^aul, " You read Cobbett, don 't yout 
At least," says I, "you talk just as well as 
he writes." He seemed to doubt this. But I 
said, "We have an hour to spare: if you'll 
get pen, ink, and paper, and keep on talking, 
I'll write down what you say; and if it 
doesn’t make a capital Poltt^cal Begister, 
I ’ll forfeit my head Tou have kept me alive 
tonight, however. I don’t know what I 
should have done without you. " He did not 
dislike this view of the thing, nor my asking 
if he was n6t about tiie size of Jem Belcher; 
and told me soon afterwards, m the confi- 
dence of friendship, that "the circumstance 
which had given him nearlv the greatest con- 
cern in his life, was Cnbb’s bating Jem 
lifter he had lost his eye by racket-playing."* 
—The morning dawns; that dim but yet' 
clear light appears, which weighs like solid 
bars of metal on the sleepless evelids; the 
guests drop down fiom their chambers one 
by one— but it was too late to think of going 
to bed now (the clock was on the stroke of 
seven), we had nothing for it but to find a 
bariber's (the pole that glittered in the morn- 
ing sun lighted us to his shop), and then a 


life Tou Like It, II. 1. 46. 
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nine miles’ march to Hungerford. The day 
was fine, the sky was blue, the mists were 
retiring from the marriiy ground, the path 
vas tolerably dry, the sitting-up all night 
had not done us much harm— at least the 
cause was good ; we talked of this and that 
uilh amicable diffci cnee, roving and sipping 
of many subjoins, but still iinanably wo 
letiirned to the fight. At length, a mile to 
tiio left of Hungerford, on a gentle emi- 
nence, we saw the iing snnounded by cov- 
ered carts, gigs, and cairiagcs, of which 
hundreds had passed ns on the road , Tunis 
gave a youthful shout, and ue hastened down 
a narrow lane to the scene of action. 

Header, have you e\er seen a fight T If 
not, you have a pleasure to come, at least if 
it IS a fight like that between the Gas-man 
and Bill Neate The crowd was very great 
when we anived on the spot, n])en cairiuge*^ 
were commg up, with streamers fiying and 
music playing, and the country-people wen* 
pouinig in over hedge and ditch in all direc- 
tions, to see their hero beat or be beaten 
The odds were still on Gas, but only about 
five to four Gully had bwn down to try 
Neale, and had backed him considerably, 
vhich was a damper to the sanguine confi- 
dence of the adverse pai ty. About two bun- 
dled thousand poundb were pending. The 
Gas says he has lost JOOOI. which were prom- 
ised him by different gentlemen if he had 
won. He had presnm^ too much on him- 
self, which had made others presume on him. 
This spinied and formidable young fellow 
seems to have taken for his motto the old 
maxim, that "there arc thiee tilings neces- 
sary to success in life— /wipwdcwcc^ Impu- 
demel Itnpvdentr It is so in matters of 
opinion, but not in the Fancy, winch is the 
most practical of all things, though even here 
confidence is half the battle, but only half 
Our friend had \apored and swaggered too 
much, as if he wanted to grin and bully his 
adversary out of the fight. "Alas^ the Bris- 
tol man w'as not so tamed!’”— "This is fhr 
grave-digger*^ (would Tom Hickman ex- 
claim in the moments of intoxication from 
sdn and success, showing his tremendous 
right hand), "this will send many of them 
to their long homes; I haven’t done with 
them yet ! " Why should he— though he had 
licked four of the best men within the hour, 
yet why should he threaten to infiict dishon- 
orable chastisement on my old master Ridi- 
mond, a veteran going off the stage, and who 
has borne his sable honors meekly f Mag- 
nanimity, my dear Tom, and bravery, should 
> Crwrpor, The Taek, 2, 822. 
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be inseparable. Or why should he go up to 
his antagonist, the first time he ever saw him 
at the Fives Court, and ineabunng him from 
head to foot with a glance of contempt, 
as Achilles surv^ed Hector, say to him, 
' * What, are you Bill Neatcf I ’ll luock more 
blood out of that great carcase of thme, tins 
day fortnight, than you ever knock’d out of 
a bullock’s!” It was not manly, ’twas not 
fighter-hke. If he was sure of the victoiy 
(as he was not) , the less said about it the bet- 
ter. Modesty should accompany the Fancy 
as its shadow. The best men weie always 
the best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game 
Chicken* (before whom the Gas-man could 
not have lived) were civil, silent men. So is 
Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, the most elegant 
of sparrers, and not a man for everyone to 
take by the nose. I enlarged on this topic 
in the mail (while Turtle was asleep), and 
said very wisely (as I thought) that imper- 
tinence was a part of no profession A boxer 
was bound to beat Ins man, but not to thrust 
his fist, either actually or by implication, m 
everyone’s face Even a highwayman, in 
the way of trade, may blow out your brains, 
but if he uses foul language at the same time, 
I should say he was no gentleman. A boxer, 
T would infer, need not be a blackguard or 
a coxcomb, more than another Perhaps I 
press this point too much on a fallen man— 
Mr Thomas Hickman has by this time learnt 
that first of all lessons, ” Tliat man w*as made 
to monni ’ He has lost nothing bv the late 
flglit but his presumption; and that e^’ery 
man may do as well without! By an o^er- 
display of this quality, howeyer. the public 
had b^n prejudiced against him, and the 
knotnng-ones were taken in. Few but those 
who had bet on him wished Gas to wrin. With 
my own prepossessions on the subject, the 
result of the 11th of December appear^ to 
me as fine a piece of poetical justice as I 
had ever witnessed The difference of weight 
between the two combatants (14 stone to 12) 
was nothing to the sporting men Great, 
heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill Neate kicked 
the ^am in the scale of the Gas-man’s 
vanity The amateurs were frightened at his 
big words, and thought that tliey would make 
up for the difference of six feet and five feet 
nine. Truly, the Fancy are not men of 
imagination. The^ judge of what* has been, 
and cannot conceive of anything that is to 
be. The Gas-man had won hitherto; there- 
fore he must beat a man half as big again 

1 Henry Pearce (1777-1809), a well-known Rna 
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as himself— and that to a oertaiuty. Besides, 
there are as many tends, factious, preju- 
dices, pedantic notions m the Fancy as in 
the state or in the schools. Mr. Gully is 
s almost the only cool, sensible man among 
them, who exeivises an unbiased dihcretion, 
and is not a slave to his passions m these 
matteia. But enough of reflections, and to 
our tale. The day, as I have said, was fine 
10 for a December moniing. The grass was 
wet, and the ground miry, and ploughed up 
with multitudinous feet, except that, within 
the nng itself, theie was a spot of virgm- 
green closed m and uiiprofaned by vulgar 
15 tread, that shone with dazzling brightness 
in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, 
and we had an hour to wait. This is the 
trying time It is tlien the heart sickens, as 
you think what the two champions are about, 
20 and how short a time will determine their 
fate. After the first blow is struck, there is 
no opportunity for nervous apprenhensions ; 
YOU are swallowed up m the immediate in- 
terest of the scene— but 

26 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phuntasma, or a hideous dream i 

T found it so as I felt the sun ’s rays clinging 
90 to my back, and saw the white wintry clouds 
sink below the verge of the horizon ” So, I 
thou^t, my faiiest hojies ha\e faded fiom 
my sight f— so will the Gas-man’s glory, or 
that of Ills adversaiy, vanish in an hour ” 
85 The swells were parading in their white box- 
coats, the outer ring was clenivd with some 
bniises on the heads and slims of the rustic 
assembly (for the cochneifs had been dis- 
tanced l^y the sixty-six miles) , the time drew 
M near, I had got a good stand; a bnstle, a 
buzz, ran through the croud, and from the 
opposite side entered Neate, between his 
second and bottle-holder. He rolled along, 
swathed in his loose great coat, his knock- 
45 knees bending under his huge bulk, and, 
with a modest cheerful air, threw his hat 
into the nng.- He then j'list looked around, 
Olid began quietly to undress; when from 
the other side there was a similar nish and 
GO an opening made, and the Gas-man came 
forward with a conscious air of anticipated 
triumph, too much like the cock-of-the-walk. 
He strutted about more than became a hero, 
sucked oranges with a snpercilions air, and 
66 threw away the skin with a toss of his head, 
and went up and looked at Neate, vriiich 

^Juttus OsFMr, IT, 1, 68-65. 
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was an act of supereiogatiou. The only 
sensible thing be did was^ as he strode away 
from the modem Ajax, to llmg out his arms, 
us if he wanted to tiy whether they would 
do their work that day. By this tune they 
had stripped, and presented a strong con- 
trast m appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, 
^'with Atlaiitean shouldeis, lit to bear the 
pugilistic' reputation of all Bristol, Hickman 
mi^t be compared to Diomed, light, vigor- 
ous, elastic, and his back glistened in the 
sun, as he mo\ed about, like a pantlier’s 
hide Tliere was now a dead pause— atten- 
tion was awe-struck. Who at that moment, 
big with a great event, did not draw Ins 
breath short— did not feel his heart throb f 
All was leady. They tossed up for the smi, 
and tlie Gas-man won. They were led up to 
the SCI a<c7»— shook hands, and went at it 
In the &rbt round everyone thought it was 
all over. After making play a short time, 
the Gas-man flew at his adversary like a 
tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, 
thiee fiist, and then followmg him ns he 
staggered back, two more, right and left, 
and down he fell, a mighty rum. There was 
a shout, and 1 said, There is no standmg 
tins.” Neate seemed like a lifeless lump of 
fle^ and bone, lound which the Gas-man’s 
blows played with the rapidity of electncity 
or lightning, and you imagined he would 
only be lifted up to be knocked down again. 
It was as if Hickman held a swoid or a fire 
in that right hand of his, and directed it 
against an unarmed body. They met again, 
and Neate seemed, not cowed, but particu- 
larly cautious. 1 saw his teeth clenched to- 
gether and his brows knit close against the 
sun. He held both his arms at full length 
straight before him, hke two sledge-hammers, 
and raised his left an inch or two higher The 
Gas-man could not get over this guard— 
they struck mutually and fell, but without 
advantage on either side. It was the same 
in the next round ; but the balance of power 
was thus restoicd— the fate of the battle was 
suspended. No one could tell how it would 
end. This was the only moment in which 
opinion was divided; for in the next, the 
Gas-man aiming a mortal blow at his adver- 
sary ’s neck, with his right hand, and failmg 
from the length he had to reach, the other 
returned it with his left at full swing, planted 
a tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and 
qrebrow, and made a ruin of that aide 
of his face. The Gas-man went down, and 
there was another sliout— a roar of triumph 
as the waves of fortune rolled tumultuously 
’ Paradise Lost, 2, *100. 


from side to side. This a as a settler. Hick- 
man got up, and ^^grmned homble a ghastly 
smile, yet he was evidently dashed in his 
opmion of himself; it was ^e first time he 
& had been so punished; all one side of his 
face was perfect scarlet, and his right eye 
was closed m dingy blackness, as he ad- 
vanced to the fight, less confident, but still 
determmed. After one or two rounds, not 
10 receiving another such remembrancer, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impet- 
uosity. But m vain. His strength had been 
weakened,— Ins blows could not tell at such 
a distance,- he was obliged to fling himself 
10 at his adversaiy, and could not st^e from 
his feet ; and almost as regularly as he flew 
at him with his right hand, Neate waided the 
blow, or drew back out of its leach, and 
felled him with the return of his left. There 
^ was little cautious sparring— no half-hits— 
no tappmg and tnfiing, none of the petit- 
mattreshijr of the art— they weic almost all 
knock-down blows.— the fight was a good 
stand-up fight. The wonder was the half- 
^ mmute time. If there had been a minute 
or more allowed between each round, it 
would have been mtelhgible how they should 
by degrees recover sti'ength and resolution ; 
but to see two men smarted to the gromid, 
^ smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, tlie 
breath beaten out of their bodies, and then, 
before you recover from the shock, to see 
them rise up with new stiength and courage, 
stand steady to inflict or receive mortal of- 
36 fence, and rush upon each other ”hke two 
clouds over the Caspian”^- this is the most 
astonishintr thing of all.— This is the high 
and heroic state of man! From this time 
foiward the e\enl became more ceitani eieiy 
40 round; and about the twelfth it seemed as 
if it must have been over Hickman gen- 
erally stood with his back to me, but m the 
scuffle, he had changed positions, and Neate 
just then made a tremendous lunge at him, 
45 and hit him full in the face. It was doubt- 
ful whether he would fall backwards oi 
forwards; he hung suspended for a second 
or two, and then fell back, tin owing his 
bands in the air, and with his face lifted 
60 up to the sky. I ne>er saw anything uioio 
terrific than his aspect just before he fell. 
All traces of life, of natural expression, 
were gone fi'om him. His face was like a 
human dcull, a death ’s head, spouting blood 
66 The ^es were filled with blood, the nose 
streamed with blood, the mouth gaped 
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blood. He was not like an actual inau; but 
like a pretematurali spectral appearance, or 
hke one of the figures in Dante’s Inferno. 
Yet he fought on after this for several 
rounds, still striking the fiist despeiatc blow, 
and Neate standing on the defensive, and 
using the same cautious guard to the last, 
as if he had still all his work to do; and 
it was not till the Gas-man was so stunned 
in the se\enteenth or eighteenth round, that 
his senses forsook him, and he could not 
come to time, that the battle was declared 
over.^ Ye who despise the Fancy, do some- 
thing to show as much pluck, or as much 
self-possession as this, before you assume a 
superiority which you ha\e never given a 
single pniof of by any one action in the 
whole course of your lives I— When tlie Gas- 
man came to hiniHelf, the fiist words he 
uttered wei’e, “Where am IT What is the 
mattei T”—“ Nothing is the matter, Tom— 
you have lost the battle, but yon are the 
bro\est man alive ” And Jackson whis- 
peied to him, “1 am collecting a purse foi 
you, Tom ’’—Vain sounds, and unheard at 
that moment I Neate inslantly went up and 
sluKik him cordially by the hand, and seeuisr 
some old acquaintance, be^an to fioiinsh 
with his fists, calling out, “Ah, you always 
said I couldn’t fight— Wliat do you think 
nowT” But all in good linnior, and without 
any appearance of arrogance; only it was 
evident Bill Neate was pleased that he had 
non the fight Wlien it o\er T asked 
Ciibb if he did not think it was a good one 
He said, Pretty The canier-pi- 

ireons now mounted into the air, and one of 
them fleu with the news of her husband N 
\ictory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, 
for Mrs Hickman t 

il/flw au revoir,^ as Sir Fopling Fluttei 
savs^ T went down with Toms; I retiimwl 
with .Tack Pigott, whom I met on the ground. 
Toms is a rattlebiain; Pigott is a senti- 
mentalist Now, under fo>or, I am a sen- 
timentalist too— theiefoie T say nothiiur,but 
that the interest of the excursion did not 
flag as T came back Pigott and T marched 


1 “ScroffKinfl Raid of the OaR-man, that be 
thought he waa a man of that courage that If 
hiR handfl were cut off, he would ^tlll Sght on 
ulth the RtnmpH, like that of Wldiliigton, — 
'In doleful dunii>s. 

Who, when IiIh lega were auiltten off 

Still fought upon his Rtumph ' ** — Tlarlltt 

ThoHe lines of verHe are quoted from one of 
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along the causeway leading fium Hunger- 
ford to Newbury, now observing the effect 
of a brilliant sun on the tawny meads or 
moss-colored cottages, now exulting in tlie 
& fight, now digiessmg to some topic of gen- 
eral and elegant literature. My friend was 
di'esscd in character for the occasion, or like 
one of the Fanci , that is, with a double 
portion of gieatcoats, clogs, ^ and oier- 
10 alls: and just as we had agreed with a 
couple of countiy-lads to cany his super- 
fluous w*earing-appai el to the next town, 
we were overtaken by a retain post-chaise, 
into which I got, Pigott prefen mg a seat 
16 on the bar.* There weie two sti angers al- 
ready in the chaise, and on their olmrving 
they supposed I bad been to the fight, I said 
I had, and concluded they had done the 
same. They appeared, howevei, a httle shy 
20 and sore on the subject , and it was not till 
after seveial bints dropped, and questions 
put, that it tinned out that they had missed 
it. One of these fiiends had iindei taken to 
drive the other there in liis gig they had set 
26 out, to make suic wroik, the day before at 
three in the afternoon The owner of the 
one-horse vehicle scorned to ask his way, 
and drove light on to Bagshot, instead of 
turning off at Hounslow^* llieie they stopped 
96 all niglit, and set off the next day across 
the country to Reading, from whence they 
took coach, and got down within a mile 
or two of Hungerfoid, just half an hour 
after the fight was oier. This might be 
35 safely set down a« one of the miseries of 
human life ^Ye parted with these two 
gentlemen who had been to see the fight, hut 
had retained as the\ went, at Wolhampton, 
where w'e ^vere pi omised beds (an irresistible 
40 temptation, for Pigott had passed the pre- 
ceding night at lliingeifoid as we had done 
at Newbury), and we turned into an old 
how-windowed parlor with carpet and a 
snug fire; and after devouring a quantity 
46 of tea, toast, eggs, sat down to consider, 
during an hour of philosophic leisuie, 
what wc should have for supper. In the 
midst of an Epicuieati delibeiation between 
a roasted fowl and mutton chops with 
66 mashed potatoes, we were inlemipted by an 
inroad of Goths and Vandals— G procul esie 
profant^— not real flash-men,^ hut intei- 
lopers, noi«y pretenders, butchers from Tot- 
hill-fields, brokers from Whitechapel, who 
66 called immediately for pipes and tobacco, 
hoping it would not be disagreeable to the 

• RhoM with thick wooden roIor 
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ceutlemen, aud began to insist that it was 
a cro88^ Pigott withdrew from the smoke 
and noise into another room, and left me 
to dispute the point with them for a couple 
of hours sans tntermwsian by the dial. The 
next morning \ie rose refreshed, and on 
obsen^ing that Jack had a pocket volume m 
his hand, in which he lead in the intervals 
of our discoui'se, 1 inquiied what it Avas, 
and learned to my paiticulai satisfaction 
that it was a Aolunie of the New Kloise, 
Ladies, after tins, will you contend that 
a loAe foi the Fancy is mcompatible with 
the cultivation of seiiiiinentf— We jogged 
on as befoic, my fnend setting me up m 
a genteel drab greatcoat and green silk 
handkerchief (which 1 must say became me 
exceedingly), and after stretclimg our legs 
for a few miles, and seeing Jack Randall, 
Ned Turner, and Scioggins pass on the top 
of one of the Bath conches, we engaged 
with the dinei of the second to take us to 
London for tlie usual fee. 1 got inside, and 
found thiee othei passencers. One of them 
was an old gentleman w*ilh an aquihne nose, 
powdeied hair,- and a pigtail, and who 
looked as if he had played many a rubber ac 
the Bath looms 1 said to myself, he is very 
like Mr. Windham; I wisli he would enter 
into conversation, that I might hear what 
fine observations would come from those 
finely-tinned features However, nothmg 
passed, till, stopping to dme at Reading, 
some inquiry was made by the company 
about the fight, and 1 gave (as the reader 
may believe) an eloquent and animated 
desci-iption of it. WTien we got into the 
coach agam, the old gentleman, after a 
graceful exordium, said he had, when a Imv, 
lieen to a fight between the famous Bnmgli- 
ton and George Stevenson, who was called 
the Fighting Coachman, in the ycai 1770. 
with the late Mr. Windham This beginning 
flattered the spirit of prophecy within me 
and rivet ted my attention. He went on— 
'^Geoi-ge Stevenson was coachman to a 
friend of my father’s. He was an old man 
when 1 saw him some years afterwards 
He t(K)k hold of his own ann and said, 
'there was muscle here once, but now it is 
no moi e than this young gentleman ’s. ’ He 
added, 'Well, no matter; I have been here 
long, I am willing to go hence, and I hope 
1 have done no more harm than another 
man ’ Once,” said my unknown compan- 
ion, "I asked him if he had ever beat 

* A mutch, the remilt of which was prearranged 
*Tho 18th oentnry cnstcmi of powdering the nair 
^tin pendsted 


Broughton. He said Yes; that he had 
« fought with him three times, and the last 
tune he fairly beat him, though the world 
dill not allow it. 'I’ll tell yon how it was, 
r> master. When the secoudiB lifted us up 
in the last roimd, we were so exhausted that 
neither of us could stand, and we fell upon 
one anotliei, and as Master Bioughton fell 
uppermost, the mob gave it in his favoi, and 
10 he was said to have won the battle. But,’ 
says he, Mlie fact v\a8, that as his second 
(John Cutlibcnt) lifted hmi up, he said to 
him, " I ’ll light no moi e, I ’ve had enough , ’ ’ 
which,’ says Stevenson, 'you know gave me 
IS the victory. And to prove to you that this 
was the case, when John Cuthhert was on 
his death-bed, and they asked him if theie 
was anythmg on his mind which he wished 
to contess, he answered, "Yes, that there 
20 was one tiling he wished In set light, loi 
that ceitainly Mastei Stexeiison won Unit 
last fight with Master Broughton; foi lie 
whispeml liim ns he hi ted Imii up in the 
last round of all, that he had liiid 
2B eiiougL’’’ This," said the Bath gentle- 
man, "was a bit of human nature;’’ and 
I have wiitten this account of the fight on 
puipose that it might not be lost to the 
norld. He also stated as a pi'uof of the 
30 candor of mind in this class of men, that 
Stevenson acknowledged that Biouerliton 
coiihl hn\e beat him in his best day, hut 
that he (Bioughton) was getting old in then 
last lencouiitei When we stopped in Pic- 
33 eadilly, 1 wanted to ask the gentleijian some 
questions about the late Mr Windham, but 
liad nut coiitnge. I got out, resigned iny 
coat and gieen silk handkerchief to Pip>tt 
(loth to part with these oniainents of life), 

40 and walked home in high spirits 

P, S. Toms called upon me the next dav. 
to ask me if J did not think llio fight was 
a complete thing I said T thought it was 
I hope he will lelish my account of it 

41 

ON GOING A JOURNEY 
1822 

One of the pleasantest tilings in the world 
IS going a jouimey, but I like to go bv 
50 myself T can enjoy society in a room; 
but out of dooi s, nature is company enough 
for me I am then never less alone than 
when alone. 

gg The fields his study, nature was his book.' 

I cannot see the wit of walking and talk- 
ing at the same time. When I am in the 
country, 1 wish to vegetate like the country. 
1 Bloomfield, Ppring, 31 
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1 am uut for cnticuoug liudge-iowa and 
black cattle. 1 go out of town m order to 
forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for ibis purpose go to 
watering-places, and cany the metropolis 
with them. 1 like more elbow-room, and 
fewer incumbrances. 1 like solitude, when 
1 give myself up to it, ior the sake of soli- 
tude, nor do 1 ask for 

A friend in my retreat, 
Whom 1 may uhisper, solitude is sweet.^ 

The soul of a joum^ is liberty, perfect 
liberty, to think, feel, do, just as one pleases. 
We go a journey chiefly to be free of all 
impediments and of all iiicou\enienceb, to 
Icaie oui selves behind, much more to get 
nd of others. It is because 1 want a little 
breathing-space to muse on indifferent mat- 
ters, where Couiemplation 

May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of rosort 

Were all too raffled, and sometimes impair 'd,s 

that I absent myself from the town for 
awhile, without feelmg at a loss the moment 
I am left by myself. Instead of a fnend in 
a pofet-cliaise or in a Tilbury,® to exchange 
good things with, and \ai 7 the same stale 
topics over again, for once let me have a 
liiice with impel tuience Give me the clear 
blue sky o\ei my bead, and the green turf 
beneath my feet, a winding road before me, 
and a thiee houis’ march to dinner— and 
then to thinking 1 It is hard if I cannot start 
some game on these lone heatlis. I laugh, 
I run, I leap, I sing for joy Prom the 
point of yonder rolhng cloud, I plunge into 
ray past being, and revel there, as the sun- 
burnt Indian plunges headlong into the 
wave that wafts him to his native shore. 
Then long-forgotten things, like sunken 
wrack and sumless treasunes, ’ burst upon 
my eager sight, and I begin to feel, think, 
and be myself again. Instead of an awk- 
ward silence, broken by attempts at wit or 
dull common-places, mine is that undis- 
turbed silence of the heart which alone is 
perfect eloquence. No one likes puns, allit- 
erations, antitheses, argument, and analysis 
better than I do; but I sometimes bad rather 
be without them Leave, oh, leave me to 
my repose*'^® I have just now other busi- 
ness in hand, which would seem idle to yon, 
but 18 with me '^very stuff of the eon- 

'Cowper, Rrtfrfmmt, 741-42. ‘romuB, 278-80 

* \ kind of two-whcelcd eairtaao without a top. 

It wan named after the Inventor, a coach- 

maker of the early lOth century. 

• rrenr/f V. I 2, 1«5 ^ ^ 

•dray, Ike DruceHf of Odin, BO (p. 07) 


science. Is not this wild rose sweet with- 
out a commentt Does not this daisy leap to 
my heart set m its coat of emerald f Yet 
i£ I were to explam to you the circumstance 
B that has so endeared it to me, you would 
only smile. Had 1 not better then keep it 
to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, 
from here to yonder craggy point, and from 
thence onwaid to the far-d^tant horizon 7 

14 I should be but bad company all that way, 
and therefoie prefer being alone. I have 
heard it said that you may, when the moody 
fit comes on, walk or nde on by yourself, 
and indulge your reveries. But this looks 

15 hke a breach of manners, a neglect of others, 
and you are thmking all the time that you 
ought to rejom your party *^Out upon 
such half-faced fellowship,”- say I. I like 
to be either entirely to myself, or entirely 

ao at the disposal of others ; to talk or be silent, 
to walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. 
I was pleased with an observation of Mr 
Cobbett% that ^'he thought it a bad 
French cuhtom to dnnk our wine with our 
^ mealb, and that an Englishman ought to do 
only one thing at a time ” So I cannot talk 
and think, or ludulge m melancholy musmg 
and lively eonverbation by fits and starts 
”Let me have a companion of my way,” 
30 bays Sterne, ”were it but to remark how 
the shadows lengthen as the sun declines ”■ 
It is beautifiilly said* but in my opinion, 
this continual comparmg of notes interferes 
with the mvoluntaiy impression of things 
K upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment If 
you only hint what you feel in a kind of 
dumb bbc»w, it is insipid : if yon have to ex- 
plain it, it is making a toil of a pleasure 
You cannot read the book of nature, with- 
out being perpetually put to the tiouble of 
translating it for the benefit of others. I am 
for the synthetical method on a journey, in 
preference to the analytical. I am content 
to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to exam- 
46 ine and anatomize them afterward*^ I want 
to see my vague notions float like the down 
of the thistle before the breeze, and not to 
hav'e them entangled in the briars and 
thorns of controversy For onciB, I iike to 
so have it all mv own way ; and this is impos- 
sible unless you are alone, or in such com- 
pany as I do not covet. I have no objection 
to argue a point with anyone for twenty 
miles of measured road, but not for pleasure 
66 If you remark the scent of a bean-field 
crossing the road, perhaps your fellow- 
traveller has no smell If you point to a 

« Ofheno, 2 

*1 ffenrs T Sm* Sernumn, 18. 
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distant objecti perhaps he is short-sighted^ 
and has to take out his glass to look at it. 
There is a feeling m the air, a tone in the 
polor of a rloud which hits your fancy, but 
the effect of which you are unable to aocount 
for. There is then no sympathy, but an 
uneasy craving after it, and a dissatisfaction 
which pursues you on the way, and in the 
end probably pioduces ill humor. Now 1 
never quarrel with myself, and take all my 
own conclusions for granted till I find it 
necessary to defend them against objections 
It IS not merely that you may not be of 
aceord on the objects and circumstances that 
present themselves before you— these may 
recall a number of objects, and lead to asso- 
ciations too delicate and refined to be pos- 
sibly communicated to others. Yet these 1 
love to cherish, and sometimes still fondly 
clutch them, when I can escape from the 
throng to do so. To give way to our feelinp 
before company, seems extravagance or 
affectation , and, on the other hand, to have 
to unravel tins mysteiy of our bemg at 
every turn, and to make others take an equal 
interest in it (otherwise the end is not 
answered) is a task to which few are com- 
petent. We must ^ ^ give it an understanding, 

but no tongue My old fnend C 

however, could do both He could go on in 
the most delightful explanatory way over 
hill and dale, a summer’s day, and convert 
a landscape into a didactic poem or a Pin- 
daric ode. talked far above singing ”* 
If I could so clothe my ideas in sounding 
and flowing woids, 1 might perhaps wish to 
have some one with me to admire the swell- 
ing theme; or I could be more content, were 
it possible for me still to hear his echoing 
voice in the woods of All-Foxden They 
had ''that fine madness in them which our 
first poets had;”* and if they could have 
been cau^t by some rare instrument, would 
have breathed such strains as the following: 

Cere be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Pace of the curled streams, with flow’rs as 
many 

As the young spring gives, and as dboiee as 
any; 

Here be all new delights, cool streams and 
wells. 

Arbors o’ergrown with woodbines, eaves and 
dells; 

Choose where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 


« Wmmlet, I, 2, 2RO • Colrrldge. 

* Beaumont and Fletcher, PhilMter, V, 6, 165. 

« Drayton. To My Demrly Lorod Friend, Menry 
Beynolde, E$q , m 


For thy long fingers; tell thee tales of love; 
How the pale Pnmbe, hunting ip a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies; 

How she convey’d him softly in a sleep, 
i His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each 
night, 

Gilding the mountain with her brother’s light, 
To'kiss her sweetest,^ 

10 Had I words and images at command like 
these, 1 would attempt to wake the thoughts 
that be slumbenng on golden ndges m the 
evenmg clouds: but at the sight of nature 
my faney, poor as it is, droops and closes 
16 up its leaves, bke flowers at sunset. I can 
make nothing out on the spot 1 must have 
time to collect myaelf.— 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of- 
door prospects: it should be reserved for 

20 Table-talk. L * is for this reason, I 

take it, the worst company in the world out 
of doors, because he is the best within. I 
grant, there is one subject on which it is 
pleasant to talk on a journey, and Uiat is, 
2B what one shall have for suppei when we get 
to our inn at night The open air improves 
this sort of conversation or friendly alter- 
cation, by setting a keener edge on appetite 
Every mile of the road heightens the flavor 
80 of the viands we expect at the end of it. 
How fine it is to enter some old town, walled 
and turreted just at approach of ni^t-fall, 
or to come to some straggling vniage, with 
the lights streaming through the surround- 
85 mg gloom; and then after inquiring for 
the best entertamment that the place affords, 
to ‘‘take one’s ease at one’s inn’”* These 
eventful moments in our lives' history are 
too precious, too full of solid, heart-felt hap- 
40 piness to be frittered and dnbbled away in 
imperfect sympathy. I would ha\e them all 
to myself, and drain them to the last drop: 
they will do to talk of oi to write about 
afterwards What a delicate speculation it 
46 18 , after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, < 


and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, 
to Bit considering what we shall have for 
supper— e;^ and a rasher, a rabbit smoth- 
ered in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet I 
Sancho in such a situation once fixed on 
cow-heel;* and his choice, though he could 
not help it, is not to be disparaged. Then* 
in the intervals of pictur^ scenery and 
Shandean* contemplation, to eatch the 

* Fletcher, The Fedthfnt (thepherdene, T. .S. 27-4.1. 

■rharleii Lamb • 1 Henry IV, III, 8, 08. 

«rowper. The TmS. 4, 80 

■ Rce CemnteR*H Don Onirote, Part 2, ch. 50. 

• dlaeiinlve, like that or Tristram Bhandy 
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preparation and the stir in the kitdien— 
FtocuI, 0 procul eate profamP^ These 
hours are sacred to silenee and to musing, 
to be treasured up in tlie memory, and to 
feed the source of smiling thon^its here- 
after. I would not waste them in idle talk; 
or if I must have the integrity of fancy 
broken in upon, I would rather it were by 
a stranger than a fnend. A stranger takes 
his hue and character from the time and 
place; he is a part of the furniture and cos- 
tume of an inn. If he is a Quaker, or from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much 
the better. I do not even try to sympathize 
with him, and he breaks no squares. 1 asso- 
ciate nothing with my travelling companion 
but present objects and passing events In 
his Ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a 
manner forget myself But a fnend re- 
minds one of other things, nps up old 
grievances, and destroys the abstraction of 
the scene He comes in ungraciously between 
us and our imaginary character. Soniethmg 
IS dropped in the course of conversation that 
gives a hmt of your profession and pur- 
suits, or from having someone with you 
that knows the less sublime portions of your 
historv, it seems that other people do. You 
are no longer a citizen of the world but 
your unhoused free condition is put into 
circumspection and confine The tncog^ 
into of an mn is one of its striking privi- 
leges— -^Mord of one’s self, uncumber’d with 
a name Oh! it is great to shake off the 
trammels of the world and of public opin- 
ion— to lose our importunate, tormenting, 
everlasting personal identity in the elements 
of nature, and become the creature of the 
moment, clear of all ties— to hold to the 
universe only by a dish of sweet-breads, and 
to owe nothing but the score of the evening 
—and no longer seeking for applause and 
meeting with contempt, to be known by 
no other title than the Gentleman in the 
parlor! One mqy take one’s choice of all 
characters in this romantic state of uncer- 
tainty as to one’s real pretensions, and be- 
come indefinitely respectable and ne^mtively 
right-worshipful. We baffle prejudice and 
disappoint conjecture; and from being so 
to others, begin to be objects of curiosity 
and wonder even to ourselves. We are no 
more those hackngyed common-places that 
we appear in the world * an inn restores us 
to the level of nature, and quits scores with 
society! I have certainly spent some envi- 


3 aloof, oh aloof, ye profhne {XnM, 6, 2nR> 
« I. 2, 26.^ 

•nrYrten. To my Wonor^d Kinemon^ IR 


able hours at inns^sometimes when I have 
been left entirely to myself, and have tried 
to solve some metaphysical problem, as once 
at Witham-common, where 1 found out the 
S proof tliat likeness is not a case of the asso- 
ciation of ideas— at other times, when there 
have been pictures in the room, as at St 
Neot’s (I thmk it was), where 1 first met 
with Gnbelm ’s engravmgs of the Cartoons,^ 
into which 1 enler^ at once, and at a little 
inn on the borders of Wales, where there 
happened to be hanging some of Westall’s 
drawings, which I compared triumphantly 
(for a theory that I had, not for the ad- 
15 mired artist) with the figure of a girl who 
had femed me over the Severn, standing 
up in a boat between me and the twilight— 
at other times I might mention luxuriating 
in books, with a peculiar mterest in this way, 
20 as I remember sitting up half the night to 
read Paul and Virginia, which I picked up 
at an mn at Bridgewater, after being 
drenched in the ram all day ; and at the same 
place I got through two volumes of Mad- 
26 ameD’Arblay’sC'amtZ^o. It was on the 10th 
of April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume 
of The New Eloise, at the iim at Llangollen, 
over a bottle of sheny and a cold chicken. 
The letter 1 chose was that in which St. 
30 Preux describes his feelings as he first 
caught a glimpse from the heights of the 
Jura of the Pays de Vaud,* which I had 
brought with me as a hon bouche^ to crown 
the evening with. It was my birth-day, and 
35 I had for the first time come from a place in 
the neighborhood to visit this delightful 
spot. The road to Llangollen turns off be- 
tween Chirk and Wrexham ; and on passing 
a certain point, you come all at once upon 
40 the vallqr, which opens like an amphi- 
theatre, broad, barren hills rising in majes- 
tic state on either side, with green upland 
swells that echo to the bleat of flocks 
below, and the river Dee babbling over its 
46 stony bed in the midst of them. The valley 
at this time glittered green with sunny 
showers,”® and a budding ash-tree dipped 
its tender branches in the chiding stream. 
How proud, how glad I was to walk along 
30 the high road that overlooks the delicious 
prospect, repeating the lines which I have 
just quoted from Mr. Coleridge’s poems! 
But besides the. prospect which opened be- 


3 Drawings of r^1lg!cva« sabjecta by Raphael 
(14^1620), the great Italian painter 

* Bee Rouaaeau'a La Aouvelle HdMUie, 4, 17 The 

Jura la a chain of monntalna on the border 
of Pays de Yand, a canton of Bwltaerland, 

* dainty nor^ 

^rolendge. Ode on Depart In a rear, 12a-26 

(p. ■/Md.. 124 (p. 39S). 
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Death feet, another also opraed to my 
inward sigfati a heavenly vimon, on which 
were written, in letters large as Hope oonld 
make them, these four words, Lxbbrtt, 
Oekhts, Lovb, Virtue;^ which have since 
faded mto the light of common dav,‘ or 
mock my idle gaze. 

The heautifiil is vanished and retnns not* 

Still I would retuni some time or other to 
this enchanted spot , but 1 would retuni to 
it alone. What other self could I find to 
share that lufiux of thoughts, of regret, and 
delight, the fragments of which I could 
hardly conjure up to myself, so much have 
th^y been broken and defaced ! 1 could stand 
on some tall rock, and overlook the precipice 
of years that separates me from what I 
then was. I was at that time going shortly 
to visit the poet whom 1 have above named 
Where is he nowl^ Not only I myself have 
changed , the world, which was then new to 
me, has become old and mcomgible. Yet 
will I turn to thee in thought, 0 qrlvan 
Dee, in joy, m youth and gladness as thou 
then wert, and thou shalt always be to me 
the river of Paradise, where 1 will drink 
of the waters of life freely!^ 

There is hardly anything that shows the 
short-sightedness or capriciousness of the 
imagmation more than tnivellmg does. With 
change of place we change our ideas; nay, 
our opmions and feelmgs. We can by an 
effort indeed transport ourselves to old 
and long-forgotten scenes, and then the pic- 
ture of the mind revives agam ; but we for- 
get those that we have just left. It seems 
&at we can think but of one place at a Ume. 
The canvas of the fancy is but of a certain 
extent, and if we paint one set of objects 
upon it, they immediately efface every 
other. We cannot enlarge our conceptions, 
we only shift our point of view. The land- 
scape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye, 
we take our fill of it, and seem as if we 
could form no other image of beauty or 
grandeur. We pass on, and thmk no more 
of it: the horizon that shuts it from our 
sig^t, also blots it from our memory like a 
dream. In travelling through a wild barren 


'At the time referred to, 179& Hailltt shared 
with Colerid^ and others a Mllef In the tri- 
umph of the principles of the French Revoln 

>8ee ikordsworth’s Ode InHmatkme of Immor- 
teUte, 76 <p «0»). ^ 

•CakrldM. The Death of WaOenatetaj V, 1. 68. 

* When this essa? was drat publlsheo. In 1822, 
Ooltrldge's creatlTe power had waned, and 
hlf vigor had been imiMlred bj Ul hcaltii and 
the nae of landannm. 

•Bee Jtef'eleltoii. 22, 17. 


eonntry, I can form no idea of a woody and 
cultivi^ one. It appears to me that all 
the world must be barren, like what 1 nee 
of it In the oountiy we forget the town, 
B and m town we despise the country. '^Be- 
yond Hyde Park,” says Sir Fopliug Flat- 
ter, all is a desert”^ All that part of the 
map that we do not see before us is a blank. 
The world m our conceit of it is not much 
10 bigger than a nutshell It is not one pros- 
pect expanded into another, county jomed 
to county, kingdom to kingdom, land to seas, 
inakmg an image voluminous and vast;— 
the mmd can form no larger idea of space 
IB than the eye can take in at a smgle glance. 
The rest is a name wntten m a map, a cal- 
culation of arithmetic. For instance, what 
is the true signification of that immense mass 
of temtoiy and population, known by the 
20 name of China to usf An inch of paste- 
board on a wooden globe, of no more account 
than a China orange! Things near ns are 
seen of the size of life: things at a distance 
are dimmished to the size of the under- 
standmg. We measure the universe our- 
sehes, and e\en comprehend the texture 
of our own being only piecemeal. In this 
way, however, we remember an infinity of 
things and places. The mind is like a me- 
ao chanical instrument that plays a great vari- 
ety of tunes, but it must play them m suo- 
eession. One idea recalls another, but it 
at the same time excludes all others. In 
trymg to renew old recollections, we cannot 
35 as it were unfold the whole web of our 
existence; we must pick out the single 
tlireads. So in coming to a place where we 
have formerly lived and with which we have 
intimate ahsociations, everyone must ha\e 
40 found that the feeling grows more vivid the 
nearer we approach the spot, from the mere 
anticipation of the actual impression: we 
remember eircnmstances, feelings, persons, 
faces, names that we had not thought of for 
46 years; but for the time all tlie rest of the 
world is forgotten I— To retnni to the ques- 
tion I have quitted above. 

I have no objection to go to see mins, 
aqueducts, pictures, in company with a 
GO friend or a party, )mt rather the contraiy, 
for the former reason reversed. Th^ are 
intelligible matters, and will bear talking 
about. The sentiment here is not tacit, biS 
communicable and overt. Salisbury Plain 
G6 IS barren of critieism, but Stonehenge will 
bear a disenssion antiquarian, picturesque, 

'Btheren, The Mm of Mode, 7. 2 (ed. Verity, 
p. 861). The cnotatton \n epoken by Harrm 
not by BIr Fopfins ^ 
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and philosopbieaL In setting oat on a party 
of pleasure, the first consideration always 
is where we shall go to: in taking a solitary 
ramble, the question is what we shall meet 
with bV the way. ^^The mind is its own 
plaoe;’’^ nor are we anxious to arrive at the 
end of our journey. 1 can myself do the 
honors indifferently well to works of art and 
curiosity. I once took a party to Oxford 
with no mean showed them that seat 

of the Muses at a distance. 

With glistering qiires and pinnacles adorn ’d> — 

descanted on the learned air that breathes 
from the grassy quadrangles and stone walls 
of halls and colleges— was at home in the 
Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite superseded 
the powdered Ciceroni^ that attended us, and 
that pomted in vain with his wand to com- 
monplace beauties in matchless pictures.— 
As another exception to the above reasoning, 
1 should not feel confident in venturing on a 
journey in a foreign country without a com- 
panion. I should want at intervals to hear 
the sound of my own language. There is 
an involuntaiy antipathy in the mind of an 
Englishman to foreign manners and notions 
that requires the assistance of social sym- 
pathy to carry it off. As the distance from 
home increases, this relief, which was at first 
a luxury, becomes a passion and an appe- 
tite. A person would almost feel stifled to 
find himself in the deserts of Arabia with- 
out friends and countrymen: there must be 
allowed to be somethmg in the view of 
Athens or old Home that claims the utter- 
ance of speech; and I own that the Pyra- 
mids are too mighty for any single contem- 
plation. In such situations, so opposite to 
all one’s ordinaiy train of ideas, one seems 
a species by one’s-self, a limb tom off from 
society, unless one can meet with instant 
fellowship and support.— Yet I did not feel 
this want or craving very pressing once, 
when T first set my foot on the laughing 
idiores of France.” Calais was peopled with 
novelty and delight. The confused, busy 
murmur of the place was like oil and wine 
poured into my ears; nor did the mariners’ 


1 Pomdtnr hotut. 1, 2R4 

■ display (Ifaiutt acoompanled Charles and Marr 

Lamb through Oxford and Blenheim on their 
wav to Ijonoon, in 1810 See Haalltt'a On the 
Conrernation of Aufhom and The Charaeter of 
Country People; also Lamb’s letter to IlaaUtt, 
Aug 0« 1810 ) 

■Pnrsdiar 8, 550. 

■ guides (M» named becanae of their talkative- 

naas) 

■ In 1802, when he went to Parla to atndy the 

maateiplerea of art collected there by Na- 
poleon^ 


hymn, viiieh was smig from the lop of an 
old craxy vessel in the harbor, as the son 
went down, send an ahen sound mto my 
soul. I only breathed the air of general 
8 humanity. 1 walked over ^Uhe vine-covered 
hills and gay regions of France,”^ erect 
and satisfi^ ; for the image of man was not 
cast down and chained to the foot of arbi- 
traiy thrones : I was at no loss for language, 
10 ior that of all the great schools of pamting 
was open to me. The whole is vamped hke 
a shade. Pictures, heroes, glory, freedom, 
all are fled ; nothing remams but the Bour- 
bons and the French people !”— There is un- 
is doubtedly a sensation in travelling into foi> 
eign parts that is to be had nowhere else: 
but it is more pleasing at the time than last- 
ing. It is too remote from our habitual 
associations to be a common topic of dis- 
20 course or reference, and, like a dream or 
another state of existence, does not piece 
into our daily modes of hfe. It is an ani- 
mated but a momentary hallucination. It 
demands an effort to exchange our actual 
25 for our ideal identity; and to feel the pulse 
of our old transports revive very keenly, we 
must ^^jump”” all our present comfort*; 
and connections. Our romantic and itinerant 
character is not to be domesticated. Dr. 
90 Johnson remarked how httle foreign travel 
added to the facilities of conversation in 
those who had been abroad.” In fact, the 
time we have spent there is both deli^tful 
and in one sense instructive; but it appears 
85 to be cut out of our substantial, downrighf 
existence, and never to join kindly on to it 
We are not the same, but another, and per- 
haps more enviable individual, all the time 
we are out of our own country. We are lost 
to to ourselves, as well as our friends. So the 
poet somewhat quaintly sings, 

Out of my country and myself I go. 

45 Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, 
do well to absent themselves for a while 
from the ties and objects that recall them : 
but we can be said only to fulfill our destiny 
in the place that gave us birth. I diould 
50 on this account like well enough to spend 
the whole of my life in travelling abroad, 
if I could anywhere borrow another life 
to spend afterwards at home! 

'Wnilsm Roiiooe, Pono (written In 17011, 1. 
■The Bonrbonii mled France from 1580 to the 
French Revolntlon. and from the fhll of Nn 
poleon to 1830. Thev were noted for their 
^ ,polldea of conaervatlam and repremdon. 

• rlak iUmeheih, I. 7, 7) 

■ Boaweira The JAfe of Pummel Johnoom (Ox 
ford ed., 1004), 2, ^7. 
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MY PIBST ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
POETS 
1823 

My father was a Dissenting Minister at 

W in Shropshiie, and in the year 

1798 (the hgoi’es that compose that date 
are to me like the * * dreaded name of Demo- 
^rgon”^) Mr. Coleridge came to Shrews- 
bury, to succeed Mr. Kowe in the spiritual 
charge oi a Unitarian congregation there 
He did not come till late on the Satin day 
afternoon before he was to preach ; and Mr 
Rowe, who himself went down to the coach 
in a state of anxiety and expectation, to look 
for the arrival of his successor, could And 
no one at all answering the description but 
a round-faced man in a short black coat 
(like a shooting* jacket) which hardly seemed 
to have been made for him, but wiio seemed 
to be talkmg at a great rate to his fellow- 
passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned 
to give an account of his disappointment, 
when the round-faced man m black entered, 
and dissipated all doubts on the subject by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while 
he staid ; nor has he since, that I know of 
He held the good town of Shrewsbuiy in 
dehghtiul suspense for three weeks that he 
remamed there, fluttering the proud Halo- 
ptans like an eagle iii a dove-cote;”* and 
the Welsh mountains that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to 
have heard no such mystic sounds smee the 
days of 


Higli-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s 
layl< 


As we passed along between W and 

Shrewsbuiy, and I ^ed their blue tops seen 
through the wmtry branches, or the red 
rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by 
the roadside, a sound was m my ears as of 
a Siren’s song, 1 was stunned, startled with 
it, as from deep sleep , but I had no notion 
then that I should ever be able to express 
my admiration to others in motley imagery 
or quaint allusion, till the light of his genius 
shone into my soul, like the sun ’s rays glit- 
termg in the puddles of the road T was 
at that time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like 
a wonn by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifieless, but now, bursting from the deadly 
bands that ” bound them, 


With J9tyx nine times round them,* 


>Weni. 

* Panfdtoe LoMt, 2, 064. 
'ChrtolaniM. y, 6, HR 


Shropshire Is sometioK 


’(/onoiiiniM. V, u, iio nnropsaire is t 
called Salop, from the Latin name ^ 
•Gray, THe Bard, 28 (p. 63) 

■^Pope, Ode on fit, Oerina^e /laVi^OO^ i 


my ideas float on winged words, and as they 
expand their plumes, catch the golden light 
of other years. My soul has indeed remamed 
m its ongmal bondage, dark, obscure, with 
R longmgs infinite and unsatisfied, my heart, 
shut up in the prison-house of this rude clay, 
has never found, nor will it ever find, a 
heart to speak to, but that my understand- 
mg also did not lemain dumb and brutish, 
10 or at length found a language to express 
]t«ielf, I owe to Coleridge. But this is not 
to my puipose 

My father lived ten miles from Shrews- 
bury, and was in the habit oi exchanging 
15 visits with Mr Rowe, and with Mr Jenkins 
of Whitchurch (nine miles farther on) ac- 
cording to the custom of Dissenting Minis- 
ters in each other’s neighborhood. A line 
of communication is thus established, by 
20 which the flame of civil and religious liberty 
is kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires in the 
Agamemnon of .^chylus, placed at differ- 
ent stations, that waited for ten long years 
25 to announce with their blazing jiyramids 
the destruction of Troy (Coleridge had 
agreed to come over and see my father, 
according to the courtesy of the country, 
as Mr. Rowe’s probable successor, but in 
30 the meantime T had gone to hear him preach 
the Sunday after his arrival A poet and 
a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the Gospel, was a romance 
ill these degenerate days, a sort of revival 
36 of the pnmitive spirit of Christianity, 
which was not to be resisted 

It was in January, 3798, that I rose one 
morning before daylight, to walk ten miles 
in the mud, and went to heai tins celebiated 
40 person preach Never, the longest day I 
have to live, shall I have such another walk 
as this cold, raw, comfortless one, in the 
winter of the year 3798 II y a des tmpres- 
8wns que ni le terns m les nrconstanves 
45 peuvent effaces Dusse-je vtvre des sivcles 
enttern, le dour terns de ma jeunesse ne peat 
renattre pour moi, ni s*e facer jamats dans 
ma memotre * When 1 got there, the organ 
was playing the 100th Psalm, and, when 
50 it was done, Mr Coleridge rose and gave 
out his text, ”And he went up into the 
mountain to pray, himself, alone ”* As 
he gave out this text, his voice ”roBe like a 

1 Thcro arc ImpremlonR which neither tlmea nor 
rlrcuiUHtancpfi can efface. Were I enabled to 
live entire aaeii, the aweet daya of mv youth 
could not retnrn for me, nor ever be oblltef- 
Rted from my memory — BoniMeau, Cou/et- 
Mom. 

•Jokn, a 15. 
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steam o£ nch distilled perfumes/’^ and 
when he came to the two last words, which 
he pronounce loud, deep, and distinct, it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if the 
sounds had echoed from the bottom of the 
human heart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe The idea of St John came into 
mind, of one crying in the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose food 
was locustb and wild honey. * The preacher 
then launched into his subject, like an eagle 
dallying with the wind. The sermon was 
upon peace and war; upon church and state 
—not their alliance, but their separation- 
on the spirit of the world and the spint of 
Christianity, not ab the same, but as op- 
posed to one another. He talked of tliose 
who had ‘^iiibcnhed the cross of Chnst 
on banners dripping with human gore ” 
He made a poetical and pastoral excursion, 
—and to show the fatal eflFects of war, drew 
a striking contrast between the simple shep- 
herd boy, dining his team afleld, or sitting 
under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, 
‘^as though he should ne\er be old,’*® and 
the same poor country-lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, hi ought into town, made drunk at 
an ale-house, turned into a wi etched diuni- 
incr-bov, with his hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum, a long cue at his 
back, and 1 1 icked out in the loathsome flnery 
ot the piotesbion of blood. 

Such were the notes our once-lov’d poet 8ung.< 

And for myself, I could not have been more 
delighted if I had beanl the music fif the 
spheres® Poetry and Philosophy had met 
together, Tnith and Genius had cmbra(H*d ® 
under the eye and with the sanction of Re- 
ligion. This was even beyond my hopes I 
returned home well salisfled The sun that 
was still labeling pale and wan through the 
sky, obsemed by thick mists, seemetl an 
emblem of the qood raicsc, and the cold dank 
drops of dew that hung half melted on the 
beard of the thistle, had something genial 
and lefreshing in them; for there was a 
spirit of hope and youth in all nature, that 
tnmod everything into good The face of 
nature had not then the brand of Jus Divi- 
num^ on it* 


Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with 
woe 1 

On the Tuesday following, the half- 
mspired speaker came. 1 was called down 
5 into the room where he was, and went half- 
hoping, half-afraid He received me \ery 
graciously, and 1 listened for a long time 
without uttering a word. 1 did not siiffei in 
his opinion by my silence. ^‘For those two 
) hours,” ho aften^^aids was pleased to say, 
”lie was conversing with W 11 ’& fore- 
head t” His appearance was different from 
what I had anticipated fiurn seeing him be- 
foie. At a distance, and in the dim light 
» of the chapel, theie was to me a strange 
wildness in his asiieet, a dusky obscurity, 
and I thought him pilt^ with the small-pox. 
His complexion was at that time clear, and 
even bright- 

^ As are the children of yon azure sheen.^ 

TTis forehead was broad and high, light as 
if built of i\oi>, \iilh huge piojectiiig eye- 
biows, and Ins ejes i oiling beneath them 
s like a sea with darkened hislio ”A ceitam 
tender bloom Ins tuce o’ei spread,”' a purple 
tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful 
complexions of the Spanish portrait- 
painters, Mill illo and Velasquez Uis mouth 
® was gloss, voliiptiious, open, elo(|iieni, bis 
chin good-luiinoied and loiind, but his nose, 
the nidder ol the face, the index of the 
ivill, ivas small, feeble, iiulhiiig — like what 
lie has done It might seem that the genius 
s oi his face as from a height surveyed and 
piojectcd him (with sufTicient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the ivoild unknown 
ol thought and imagination, with nothing 
to 8iip)>oit or guide Ins veering purpose, as 
0 if (*ohinibuh had launched Ins adicnturous 
course for the New Woild in a scallop, with- 
out oai*s or compass So at least I comment 
ini it after the e\ent Colendge in his per- 
son was rather above the couimoii size, 
C inclining to the cnipulent, or like Lord 
Hamlet, ”soiiieuhnt fat and piiisj His 
hair (now, alas’ gray) was then black and 
glossv as the raven’s, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead This long peii- 
>0 diilous hair is peculiai to enthusiasts, to 
those w'hose minds tend heavenward, and 
is traditionally inseparable (though of a 
different color) from the pictures of Chnst. 


' roMtiff. K5C 

* Mfftfacu/, .V4 

* Rldney, ilrrod^o, 1, 2 > 

* I'ope, jBitinflr to Robert, Barf of Ojr/orrf, 1 

* The aaclentB believed that the movement of the 

celestial apherea produced music 

* See PMimo, 85 10, 

* divine law 


* Lveidan, 106. The petala of the hvadnth were 

Huppoaed to be marked with the exclamation 
4i (woo) In lamentfitlon for Hjacinthua, 
from whoae blood the flower was said to have 
sprung 

• Thomhon The rastlv o/ Jndoloncr, 2 29T 
■/6W . 1, 507 

V. 2. 298 Pursjf mctLJM »cant of breathy 
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It ought to belong, as a character, to all 
who preach Christ crucified, an4 Coleridge 
was at that time one of those! 

It was cnrioos to obsen*e the contrast 
betwepi him and my father, who was a vet- 
eran ill the cause, and tlieii declining into 
the vale of years. He had been a poor Irhdi 
lad, carefully brought up by his paieiils, 
and sent to the University of Glasgow 
(where he studied under Adam Smith) to 
prepare him for his future destination. It 
wasthis mother’s proudest wish to see her 
son a Dissenting Minister. So if we look 
back to past generations (as far as ^'e can 
reach) wc see the same hopes, fears wishes, 
followed by the same dibappointiuents, 
throbbing in the human heart; and so we 
may see them (if we look forwaid) ribiug 
up fore^'er, and disappearing, like >aporish 
bubbleh, in the human breast * After beuig 
tossed about from congrpgatioii to congre- 
gation in the heats of the Unitarian contro- 
vert, and squabbles about the American 
war, he had been relegated to an obsemro 
village, where he was to spend the last thirty 
years of his life, far from tlie only converse 
that he loved, the talk about disputed texts 
of Scripture and the cause of ci\il and re- 
ligious liberty Here he passed his 
repining but resigned, in the study of the 
Bible, and the xieriisal of the Commentators, 
—huge folios, not easily got through, one 
of which would outlast a winter! TNliy did 
he pore on these from mom to night (with 
the exception of a walk in the fields or a 
turn in the garden to gather brocoli-plants^ 
or kidney-l^ans of his own rearing, with 
no small degree of pnde and pleasure)? 
Here was ^'no figures nor no fantasies,”^ 
—neither poetiy nor philosophy- nothing to 
dazzle, nothing to excite modem curiosity: 


at tlie shape of Noah’s Ark and of the 
nches of Solomon’s Temple; questions as to 
the date of the creation, pr^ictions of the 
end of all things; the great lapses of time, 

> the strange luutatioiib of the globe were un- 
folded with the voluminous leaf, as it turned 
over; and though the soul might slumber 
with an hieroglyphic veil of iubcrutable mys- 
teries drawn over it, yet it was m a slumber 
i> ill-exchanged for all the sharpened realities 
of seube, wit, fancy, or reason. My fatiier’b 
life w*as compaiatively a dream; but it was 
a dream of infinity and eteniity, of death, 
the resurrection, and a judgment to come! 

3 No two indn idnals w^ere ever more uuhke 

than were the host and liib guest. A poet 
w^ab to my father a sort of nondescript : yet 
whate\er added grace to the Uintanaii cause 
was to him welcome. He could hardly ha^e 
0 Ijccn nioic bui prised and pleased, if our \ih- 
itor had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts 
had wings; and as the silken suundh rustled 
Hiuiid our little w*ainscoted pailor, my father 
threw buck his spectacles over his forehead, 
5 his white hail's mixing with its sanguine 
hue; and a smile of delight beained across 
liib ragged cordial face, to thmk that Truth 
had found a new ally in Fancy’* Beside*^, 
Coleridge seemed to take eonmdemble notice 
to of me, and that of itself was enough. He 
talked \eiy familiarly, but agreeably, and 
glanced o\er a ^a^ety of subjects At 
dmner-tiuie he grew more animated, and 
dilated in a very edifying maimer on Mary 
ts Wolstonecraft and ji^ckintosli The last, 
he said, he considered (on my father’s 
speaking of his Vtndicur Gallu^i as a cap- 
ital performance) as a clever scholastic man 
—a master of the topics,— fir as the ready 
«) wardiouseinan of letters, who knew exactly 
where to lay Ins hand on wdiat he wantcfl. 


but to his lacklustre eyes there appeared, 
within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, 
neglected tomes, tlie sacred name of JE- 
HOVAH in Hebrew capitals ; pressed down 
by the weight of the style, worn to the last 
fading thinness of the understanding, there 
were glimpses, glimmering notions of the 
patriarchal wandenngs, with palm-trees 
hovering on the horizon, and processions of 
camels at the distance of three thousand 
years; there was Moses with the Burning 
Bush, the number of the Twelve Tribes, 
types, riiadows, glosses on the law and the 
profdiets; there were discussions (dull 
enough) on the age of Methuselah, a mighty 
speculation ’ there were outlines, rude guesses 

* A variety of caulUlower. 

•yaUair Cmsar, TT, 1, 201 


ihougli the goods were not liis own. He 
thought him no match foi Burke, either in 
style or matter. Burke was a metaphysician, 
45 luickiiitosh a mere logician. Burke was 
an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in 
figures, berause he had an eye for nature* 
Mackintosh, on the other hand, was a ihet- 
orieian, who had only an eye to common- 
s'’ places. On this I ventured to say that I bad 
always entertained a great opinion of Burke, 
and that (as far as T could find) the speak- 
ing of him with contempt might be made 

,» ^ **xrT father was one of thoee who mistook his 
^ talent after all He niied to be very mneb dlH> 
Katlefled that 1 preferred hie I^ten to hla 
Hermoni. The last were forced and dry; the 
flrst came naturally from him. For ease, 
liolf-plays on words, and a snptne, monkish, 
Indolent pleasantry, T hsve never seen them 
egnalled '^Haslltt. 
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the test of a vulgar democratical miud. This 
was the first observation 1 ever made to 
Colendge, and he said it was a vei^ just 
and striking one. 1 remember the leg of 
Weldi mutton and the turnips on the table 
that day had the finest flavor imagmable. 
Colerid^ added that Mackmtosh and Tom 
Wedgwood (of whom, however, he spoke 
highly) had expressed a very indifferent 
opinion of his fnend Mr. Wordsworth, on 
which he remarked to them— He stndes 
on so far before you, that he dwindles m 
the distance!’’ Gkidwin had once boasted 
to him of having earned on an alignment 
with Mackintoi^ for three hours with du- 
bious success ; Coleridge told him— ^ ^ If there 
had been a man of genius in the room, he 
would have settled the question in five min- 
utes.” He asked me if I had eier seen 
Maiy Wolstonecraft, and I said, I bad once 
for a few moments, and that she seemed to 
me to turn off Godwin’s objections to some- 
thing she advanced with quite a playful, 
ea^ air. He replied, that ”this was only 
one instance of the ascendancy which people 
of imagination exercised over those of mere 
intellect ” He did not rate G^win very 
high^ (this was oaprioe or prej'udice, real 
or affected) but he had a great idea of Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft ’s powers of conversation, 
none at all of her talent for book-making. 
We talked a little about Holcroft. He had 
been asked if he was not much struck with 
him, and he said, he thought himself in more 
danger of being struck by him. I complained 
that he would not let me get on at all, for 
he required a definition of ei^en the com- 
monest word, exclaiming, ”What do you 
mean by a sensatum, Sirt What do you 
mean by an idcaf” This, Coleridge said, 
was barricadoing the road to truth :— it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we 
took. I forget a great number of thmgs, 
many more than I remember; but the ^y 
pasflM^ off pleasantly, and the next morning 
Mr. Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury 
When T came down to breakfast, I found 
that he had j'ust received a letter from his 
friend, T. Wedgwood, making him an offer 
of £1^ a year if he ehose^ to waive his 
present pursuit, and devote himself entirely 
to the study of poetry and philo^hy 
Coleridge seemed to make up his mind to 


close with this proposal in the act of tying 
on one of his shoes, it thiew an additional 
damp oil his depaiture. It took the way- 
waid enthusiast ^nite from ns to cast him 
6 into Deva’s winding vales, or by the shores 
of old romance.^ Instead of living at ten 
miles distance, and bemg the jmstor of a 
Dissentmg congregation at Shrewsbury, he 
was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of Par- 
10 naasns, to be a Shepherd on the Delectable 
Mountams.*^ Alas! I knew not the i;\ay 
thither, and felt very little gratitude for Mr 
Wedgwood’s bounty. I was pleasantly re- 
lieved from this dilemma ; for Mr. Coleridge 
15 asking for a pen and ink, and going to a 
table to write something on a bit of card, 
advanced towards me with undulatmg step, 
and giving me the precious document, said 
that that was his address, Mr, Colendgc, 
20 Neiher-^Stowey, Somerael shire; and that he 
should be glad to see me there in a few 
weeks’ time, and, if I chose, would come 
half-way to meet me. 1 was not less sur 
prised than the shepherd-boy (tins simile 
26 18 to be found in Cassandra) when he sees 
a thunder-bolt fall close at his feet I stam- 
mered out my acknowledgments and accept- 
ance of this offer (I thought Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s annuity a trifle to it) as well as I 
20 could ; and this mighty business being settled, 
the poet-preacher took leave, and I accom- 
panied him biv miles on the road It was 
a fine morning in the middle of vrinter, 
and he talked the whole way The sdiobur 
86 in Chaucer ib described as going 

Sounding on his way.* 

So Coleridge went on bis In digressing, in 
dilating, in passing from subject to subj'ect, 
00 he appealed to me to float in air, to slide 
on ice He told me in confidence (going 
along) that he should have preached two 
sermons before he accepted the situation 
at Shrewsbury, one on Infant Baptism, the 
46 other on the Lord’s Sapper, showing that 
he could not adniinister either, which would 
have effectually disqualified him for the 
object in view I observed that he contin- 
ually crossed me on the way by shifting 
80 from one ride of the foot-path to the other. 
This struck me as an odd movement; but I 
did not at that time connect it with any 
instability of pnrpose or involuntary change 
of principle, as I have done rinee. He 


oomplalned tn particular of the pr^nmp- 
tton of hla attempfinir to establlnh the future 
Immortalltv of nan, ‘without* tae he aaldj 
‘knowlna what Death wae, or what life waa 

and the tone In which he prononaced these 

two word! aeemed to convey a complete linage 
of both Hailltt 


*See Wordsworth's A Varroir Ofrdle of Romah 
fftones mmd Crags, .18 

■In Progross, Christian and Hopeful 

Mcane Olant Despair and come to the 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountain 
•Chancer. Prologas to the Camtofhwrg Tates, 307. 
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seemed unable to keep on m a straight line. 
He spoke slightmgly of Hume (whoaa 
Essay an Miracles he said was stolen from 
an objection started m one of South’s Ser- 
moub—^ Credat JudUcus ApellaP) I was not 
very much pleased at this account of Hume, 
for 1 had just been readmg, with infinite 
relish, that completest of all metaphysical 
choke-pears, his Treatise on Human Nature, 
to which the Essays, in point qf scholastic 
subtlety and close reasoning, are mere ele- 
gant trifling, light summer-reading. Cole- 
iidge even deni^ the excellence ot Hume’s 
general style, which 1 think betrayed a want 
of taste or candor. He however made me 
amends by the manner m which he spoke of 
Etoikel^. He dwelt particularly on his 
Essay on Vision as a masterpiece of analyt- 
ical reasonmg. So it undoubtedly is. He 
was exceedmgly angry with Dr. Johnson 
for stiikiiig the stone with his foot, in allu- 
sion to this author’s Theory of Matter and 
Epuit, and saying, ^^Thus 1 confute him, 
Sir.”* Coleridge drew a parallel (I don’t 
know how he brought about the connection) 
between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. 
He said the one was an instance of a subtle, 
the other of an acute, mmd, than which no 
two things could be more distinct. The one 
was a ^op-boy’s quality, the other the 
characteristic of a philosopher. He consid- 
ered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, 
a profound and conscientious thmker, a 
genuine reader of nature and bis own mind, 
lie did not speak of his Analogy, but of his 
Sermons at the Bolls* Chapel, of which I 
had never heard. Coleridge somehow always 
contrived to prefer the unknown to the 
known. In this instance he was right. The 
Analogy is a tissue of sophistry, of wiie- 
drawn, theological special-pleading; the 
Sermons (with the Preface to them) are m 
a fine vem of deep, matured reflection, a 
candid appeal to our observation of human 
nature, without pedantry and without bias 
1 told Coleridge 1 had written a few re- 
marks, and was sometimes foolish enough 
to believe that I had made a discovery on 
the same subject (the Natural Disinterested- 
ness of the Human Mtad)*— and I tried to 
explain my view of it to Coleridge, who 
listened with great willingness, but I did 
not succeed in making myself understood. 
I sat down to the task shortly afterwards 


iLet the Jew \pe11a.— 4 e, a credulona peMp, 
believe it, 1 ahall not (Horace, Satlrn, 1. 0, 

^yoBweira The lAfe of Bamuel Johnaon (Ox- 
ford ed ). 1. 316 

■Not pvbllahra by Hailltt nntll 1806. 


for the twentieth time, got new pens and 
paper, determmed to make dear work of 
it, wrote a few meagre sentences ui the skele- 
ton-style of a mathematical deuioiistiation, 
B stopp^ halt- way dowii the second page; 
and, after tiying in vain to pump up any 
woids, images, notions, appieliensions, facts, 
or observations, from that gulf of abstrac- 
tion m which I had plunged myself for 
10 four or five years preceding, gave up the 
attempt as labor in vain, and shed tears 
of helpless despondency on the blank un- 
finished paper. I can wnte fast enough 
now. Am 1 better than I was thenT Oh 
^ no ! One truth discovered, one pang of re- 
gret at not being able to express it, is better 
than all the fluency and flippancy m the 
world. Would that I could go back to what 
1 then was! Why can we not revive past 
so tunes as we can revisit old placest If I 
had the quamt Ifuse of Sir Philip Sidney 
to assist me, I would wnte a Sonnet to the 
Bond between TF— — m and Shrewsbury, 
and immortalize every step oi it by some 
26 fond enigmatical conceit. 1 would swear 
that the very milestones had ears, and that 
Harmer-hill stooped with all its pines, to 
listen to a poet, as he passed* I reiueiii- 
ber but one other topic of discourhe in tins 
30 walk. He mentioned Paley, praised the nat- 
uralness and clearness of his style, but ccni- 
demned his sentiments, thought him a itieic* 
time-serving casuist, and said that ''the 
fact of his work on Moral and Political 
35 Philosophy being made a text-book in oui 
Universities was a disgrace to the national 
character.” We parted at the six-milc 
stone; and I returned homeward, pensive 
but much pleased. 1 had met with unex- 
40 peeled notice from a person, whom I beheved 
to have been prejudiced against me * * Kind 
and affable to me had been his condescen- 
sion, and should be honored ever with suit- 
able regard.”^ He was the first poet 1 had 
46 known, and he certainly answers to that 
inspired name. 1 had heard a great deal of 
Ins powers of conversation, and was not dis- 
appointed. In fact, I never met with any- 
thing at all like them, either before or since 
60 I could easily credit the accounts which were 
circulated of his holdmg forth to a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen, an evenmg 
or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, 
when he made the whole material universe 
56 look like a transparency of fine words; and 
another story (which I believe he has some- 
wbere told himself*— of his being asked to 

1 Paradtse Lost, 8. 648-50 
■ Bee Coleridge a Bio§raphia Liieraria, 10, 
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a party at Birmingham, of his smokmg to- 
bacco and going to sleep after dinner on a 
sofa, where the company found him, to their 
no small surprise, which was increased to 
wonder when he started up of a sudden, 
and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, and* 
launched into a three-hours’ description of 
the third heaven, of which he had had a 
dream, veiy different from Mr. Southey’s 
Vtston of Judgment^ and also from that 
other Vtston of Judgment,^ which Mr. 
Murray, the Secretaiy of the Bridge- 
street Junto, has taken into his especial 
keeping * 

On my way back, I hdd a sound in my 
ears, it was the voice of Fancy. I had a 
li^t before me, it was the face of Poetry 
l^e one still lingers there, the other has not 
quitted my side* Colendge in truth met 
me half-way on the ground of philosophy, 
or I should not have been won over to his 
imaginative creed I had an uneasy, pleas- 
urable sensation all the time, till I was to 
visit him Duiing those months the chill 
breath of winter gave me a welcoming; the 
venial air was balm and inspiration to me 
The golden sunsets, the sih er star of even- 
ing, lighted me on my way to new hopes and 
prospects I was to wsit Colendge tn the 
spting This circumstance was ne\er absent 
from my thoughts, and mingled with all my 
feelings. I wrote to him at the time pro- 
IK)sed, and received an answer postponing 
my intended visit for a week or two, but very 
cordially urging me to complete my promise 
then. This delay did not damp, but rather 
increased, my ardor In the meantime I 
went to Llangollen Vale, by way of initi- 
ating myself in the mysteries of natural 
scenery; and I must say I was enchanted 
with it I had been reading Coleridge’s 
description of England, in his fine Ode on 
the Deparitng Year,^ and I applied it, con 
amore,* to the objects before me That 
valley was to me (in a manner) the cradle 
of a new existence • in the river that winds 
through it, my spirit was baptized in the 
waters of Helicon! 

T returned home, and soon after set out 
on my journey with unworn heart and un- 
tried feet. My way lay through Worcester 
and Gloucester, and 1^ Upton, where I 


t Bee p 409 

*By Lord Byron (p 018). John Mhmy was 
publisher of The Quarterly Revieu . and of the 
works of Byron and other writers. The 
Bridge-Btreet Association (called ‘^Gsng" hr 
Its enemies) was organised In 1821 to prevent 
seditious publications and acts. 

• Bee 11 121-84 (p. 888). 

‘with love 


thought of Tom Jones and the adventure of 
the muff.^ I lemembei getting completely 
wet through one day, and stopping at an inn 
(I thmk it was at Tewkesbuiy^) where 1 
6 sat up all night to read Paul and Vtrgtnta. 
Sweet were the showers in early youth that 
drenched ray body, and sweet the drops of 
pity that fell upon the books 1 read! I 
recollect a remark of Coleridge’s upon this 
10 very book, that nothing could show the gross 
indelicacy of French manners and the entire 
corruption of their imagination more 
strongly than the behavior of the heroine in 
the last fatal scene, who turns away from a 
IS person on board the smking vessel, that 
offers to save her life, because he has thrown 
off his clothes to assist him in swimming. 
Was this a time to think of such a circum- 
stance f I once hmted to Wordsworth, as 
2e we were sailing in his boat on Grasmere lake, 
that I thought he had borrowed the idea of 
his Poems on the Namtng of Placed from 
the local inscriptions of the same kind m 
Paul and Vtrgtnta He did not own the 
2S obligation, and stated some distinction with- 
out a difference, in defence of his claim to 
onginality. Any the slightest vanation 
would be sufficient for this purpose in his 
mind; for whatever he added or omitted 
so would inevitably be worth all that any one 
else had done, and contam the marrow of the 
sentiment I was still two days before the 
time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these 
s'l two days at Bridgewater, and when I was 
tired of sauntermg on the banks of its 
muddy nver, returned to the inn, and read 
Camilla. So have I loitered my life away, 
reading books, looking at pictures, going 
40 to plaw, hearing, thinkmg, writing on what 
pleased me best I have wanted only one 
thing to make me happy; but wanting that, 
ha\e wanted everything! 

I arrived, and was well received. The 
45 country about Nether Stowey is beautiful, 
green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I 
saw it but the other day, after an interval 
of twenty years, from a hill near Taunton. 
How was the map of my life spread out 
50 before me, as the map of the country lay 
at ray feet* In the afternoon Coleridge 
took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic old 
family-mansion of the St. Aubins, where 
Wordsworth lived. It was then in the pos- 
66 session of a friend of the poet’s, who gave 


» Id Fielding’s The JTMorp of Tom Jones, 10, S 
This was one of Hailltt's nvorlte books 
• Bee Hailltt’s On Qomg a Journey (p 1025b, 21) 
‘Wordsworth wrote seven poems of this char- 
acter. Bee It Was an ApHl Sfornlny (p 278). 
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him the free use of Somehow that 
period (the time just after the French Rev- 
olution) was not a time when noihtng^vsas 
given for nothing. The mind opened, and 
a softness might be perceived coming over 
the heart of individuals, beneath ^^the scales 
that fence” our self-interest Wordsworth 
himself was from home, but his sister kept 
house, and set before us a frugal repast; 
and we had free access to her brother’s 
poems, the Lyrical Ballade, which were still 
m manuscript, or in the form of SyhiUine 
Leaves, I dipped into a few of these with 
great satisfaction, and with the faith of a 
novice. I slept that night in an old room 
with blue hangings, and covered with the 
round-faced family-portraits of the age of 
Qeojrge I and II and from the wooded 
declivity of the adjoining park that over- 
looked my window, at the dawn of day, could 

Hear the loud stag speak. 

In the outset of life (and particularly at 
this time I felt it so) our imagination has a 
body to it. We are in a state between sleep- 
ing and waking, and have indistinct but 
glorious glimpses of strange shapes, and 
there is always something to come better 
than what we see. As in our dreams the 
fulness of the blood gives warmth and 
reahty to the coinage of the bram, so in 
youth pur ideas are clothed, and f^, and 
pampered with our good spirits; we breatlie 
thick with thoughtless happiness, the 
weight of future years presses on tlie strong 
pulses of the heart, and we repose with un- 
disturbed faith in truth and good. ^ As we 
advance, we exhaust our fund of enjoyment 
and of hope. We are no longer wrauped in 
lamb ^8-wool, lulled in Elysium. As ^ taste 
the pleasures of life, their spirit e^aporateB, 
the sense palls , and nothing is left but the 
phantoms, the lifeless shadows of what has 
beenf 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, we strolled out into the park, and seat- 
ing ourselves on the trunk of an old ash-tree 
that stretched along the ground, Coleridge 
read aloud with a sonorous and musical voice 
The Ballad of Betty Foy. I was not criti- 
cally or skeptically inclined I saw touches 
of truth and nature, and took the rest for 
granted. But in The Thom^ The Mad 
Mother? and The Complaint of a Poor 
Indian Woman, I felt that deeper power and 

^Wordsworth paid £23 a year for Alfozdeo. 

• Bee p 22n 

*ThlB poem was later entitled Her Eyee Are 

Wild See p 229. 


pathos winch ha\e been smee acknowledged, 
In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite^^ 

as the charaeteristics of this author; and the 
sense of a new style and a new spirit in 
poetry came over me It had to roe some- 
thing of the effect that arises from the turn- 
ing up of the fresh soil, or of the first wel- 
come breath of spnng: 

While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.* 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowq^ 
that evenmg, and his voice sounded hi^ 

.. Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,* 


as we passed through echoing grove, by 
fairy stream or waterfall, gleaming in the 
summer moonlight I He lamented that 
ao Wordsworth was not prone enough to be- 
lieve in the traditional superstitions of the 
place, and that there was a something cor- 
poreal, a matter-of-fait-neee,* a clinging to 
the palpable, or often to the petty, in his 
poetry, m consequence. His genius was not 
a spirit that descended to him through the 
air; it sprung out of the ground like a 
flower, or unfolded itself from a green 
spray, on which the gold-flnch sang He 
30 said, however (if I remember nght) that 
this objection must be confined to his de- 
scriptive pieces, that his philosophic poetiy 
had a grand and compi'ehensive spirit in it, 
so that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe 
like a palace, and to discover truth by intui- 
tion, rather than by deduction.'* The next 
day Wordsworth armed fiom Biistol at 
Colendge’s cottage. 1 think I see him now 
lie answered in some degree to his friend’s 
40 description of him, hnt was more gaunt and 
Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed 
(accoi^ing to the costume of that uncon- 
strained period) in a brown fustian jacket 
and stiiped pantaloons There was some- 
45 thing of a roll, a lounge, in his gait, not 
unlike his own Peter Bell There was a 
severe, worn pressure of ttiought about his 
temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw some- 
thing in objects more tlian the outward 
^ appearance), an intense higli narrow fore- 
he^, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by 
strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive 
inclination to laughter al^iit the mouth, a 
good deal at variance with the solemn, 
55 


^Popc, Essay on Han, 1, 203. 

*Tbonifioo. Tke Reasons, Hprlns, 208 
^Paradise Lost, 2, TiOO-ft). 

ColerMgp’fi BiograpMo lAteraria, 
.384a. :i8 ff.) 

*See4Md (p .302a, 26 ff). 
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stately ezpreeeian of the rest of his face. 
Chantiy’s bust wants the marking traits; 
bat he was teased into roakmg it regalar and 
heavy: Haydon’s head of him, introduced 
into The Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, 
is the most like hk drooping weight of 
thought and expression. He sat down and 
talk^ veiT naturally and freely, with a 
mixture of clear, gushmg accents in his 
voice, a deep guttural intonation, and^ a 
strong tincture of the northern bfirr/ like 
the crust on wine. He instantly be^n to 
make havoc of the half of a Chei^ire cheese 
on the table, and said triumphantly that ^^his 
mamage with experience had not been ^o 
productive as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him 
a knowledge of the good things of life.” 
He had been to see The Cattle Spectre, by 
Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described 
it veiy well. He said ”it fitted the taste of 
the audience like a glove. ” This ad captaa- 
dum* merit was however by no means a rec- 
ommendation of it, accordmg to the severe 
principles of the new school,* which reject 
rather than court popular effect. WoHs- 
worth, looking out of the low, latticed win- 
dow, said, ”How beautifully the sun Mts on 
that yellow bank’” I thought within my- 
self, ”With what ej'cs these poets see na- 
ture!” and ever after, when I saw the sun- 
set stream upon the objects facing it, con- 
ceived I had made a discovery, or thanked 
Mr. Wordsworth for htfiing made one for 
me! We went over to All-Foxden again the 
day following, and Wordsworth read us the 
story of Peter Bell in the open air, and the 
comment made upon it, by his face and voice 
was very different from that of some later 
critics! Whatevei’ might be thought of the 
poem, ”his face was as a book where men 
might rend strange matters,”* and he an- 
nounced the fate of his hero in prophetic 
tones. There is a chaunt in the recitation 
both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which 
acts as a spell upon the hearer, and dis- 
arms the judgment. Perhaps they have de- 
ceived themselves by making habitual use of 
this ambiguous accompaniment. Coleridpe ’s 
manner is more full, animated, and varied; 
Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and 
internal. The one might be termed more 
dramatic, the other more lyrical. Coleridge 
has told me that he himself liked to compose 
in wi^}king over uneven ground, or brealdng 

> A trined prcnuBclatloii of the letter r, common 

In Northumberland. 

* designed to catch popular applanae . _ 

• The Lake School nf poetn, — ^WorUiiworth. COle- 

rldge, and Southev^—ao called becauae their 

rSddenoe In the lake dlatrlct 
^MaehHK f. R. 


through the straggling branches of a copse- 
wood; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if 
he could) walkmg up and down a straight 
gravel-walk, or m some spot where the conti- 
s nuity of his verse met with no collateral 
interruption. Retuniing that same evening, 
I got into a metaphysical argument with 
Wordsworth, while Coleridge was explaining 
the different notes of the nightingale to his 
10 sister, in which we neither of us succeeded 
in making ourselves perfectly clear and m- 
telligible. Thus I passed three weeks at 
Nether Stowey and in the neighborhood, 
generally devoting the afternoons to a de- 
ls lightful chat in an arbor made of bark by 
the poet’s fnend Tom Poole, sitting under 
two fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees 
humming round us, while we quaffed our 
flip ^ It was agre^, among other things, 
ao that we should mske a jaunt down the 
Bristol-Channel, as far as Linton. We set 
off together on foot, Colendge, John Ches- 
ter, and L This Chester was a native of 
Nether Stowey, one of those who were at- 
26 tracted to Coleridge’s discourse as flies are 
to honey, or bees in swarmmg-time to the 
sound of a brass pan. He ” followed in the 
^ chase like a dog who hunts, not like one that 
made up the cry.”* He had on a brown 
26 cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was 
low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag m 
his walk like a drover, which he assisted 1^ 
a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot 
the side of Colendge, like a ninning foot- 
26 man by a state coach, that he might not lose 
a^ syllable or sound, that fell from Cole- 
ridge’s lips He told me his pnvate opinion, 
that Colendge was a wonderful man. He 
scarcely opened his lijis, much less offered an 
4® opinion the whole way: yet of the three, 
had I to choose during that journey, I would 
be John Cheater. He afterwards followed 
Coleridge into Germany,* where the Kantean 
philosophers were puzzled how to bring him 
46 under any of their categories.* Wlien he sat 
down at table with his idol, John’s felicity 
was complete; Rir Walter Scott’s or Mr. 
Blackwood’s, when they sat down at the 
same table with the King,* was not more so 
66 We passed Dunster on our right, a small 
town between the brow of a hill and the sea. 
I remember eying it wistfully as it lay below 


1 A spiced drink • OtHem. TT, S, UTO 

■ Coleridge, Wordsworth, and liorothy Words- 
worth went to Germany In Beptenber, 1708 
•With Kant, a categor> mas one of the constitu- 
tional forms of the functioning of Intellect In 
all kinds of judgment. 

•Probably a reference to the banquet which the 
magistrates of Rdinburgh gave to George IT 
on Aug. 24, 1822. Beoft was present 
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us: contrasted with the woody scene axound, 
]t looked as clear, as pure, as embrowfted and 
ideal as any landscape I have seen since, of 
Gasper Pousbin’s or Domenichino’s. We 
had a lung day’s march— (our feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge’s longue) — 
through Mmehead and by the Blue Anchor, 
and on to Lonton, which we did not reach till 
near midnight, and where we had some diffi- 
culty in making a lodgment. We however 
knocked the people of the house up at last, 
and we were repaid foi our apprehensions 
and fatigue by some excellent rashers of 
filed bacon and eggs The view in coming 
along had been splendid We walked for 
miles and miles on daik brown heaths o\er- 
loo^ng the channel, wiUi the Welsh hills 
beyond, and at times descended into httle 
sheltered valleys close by the sea-side, with 
a smuggler’s face scowlmg by us, and then 
had to ascend conical hills with a path wind- 
ing up thiough a coppice to a barren top, 
like a mcmk’s shaven crown, fiom one of 
which 1 pointed out to Colei idge’s notice the 
bare masts of a vessel on the veiy edge of 
the honzon and within the red-orbed disk of 
the seltmg sun, like his own spectie-ship in 
The Annent Manner,^ At Linton the char- 
acter of the sea-coast becomes moi e marked 
and lugged There is a jilace called The 
Valley of Rocks (I suspect this was only the 
poetical name for it) bedded^ among pieci- 
pices ovei hanging the sea, with rocky cav- 
enis beneath, into whieh the waves da^, and 
where the sea-gull forever wheels its sci earn- 
ing flight On the tops of these are huge 
stones thrown transverse, as if an earth- 
quake bad tossed them there, and behind 
these IS a fietwork of peipendicular peks, 
something like The Giant Causeiraij A 
thunder-storm came on while we were at the 
inn, and Colendge was running out bare- 
headed to enjoy the commotion of the ele- 
ments in The Valleif of Rocks, but as if in 
spite, the clouds only mutteied a few angry 
sounds, and let fall a few refreshing drops 
Colendge told me that he and Wordsworth 
were to have made this place the scene of a 
prose-tale, which was to have been in the 
manner of, but far supenor to, The Death of 
Abel, but they had relinquished the design. 
In the morning of the second day, we break- 
fasted luxuriously in an old-fa^ioned par- 
lor, on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the 
very sight "of the beehives from which it 
had been taken, and a garden full of thyme 
and wild flowers that had produced it On 
this occasion Colendge spoke of Virgil’s 
1 See 11. 143 ff. (p, 887). 


Georgies, but not well. I do not think he 
had much f eebng for the classical or elegant 
it was m this room that we found a little 
worn-out copy of The Seasons, lying in a 
s wmdow-bcat, on which Colendge exclaimed, 
^*That 18 true fame!” He said Thomson 
was a great poet, rather than a good one, 
his style was as meretneious as his thoughts 
were natural. He spoke of Cowper as the 
10 best modem poet. He said the Lyneal Bal- 
lads were an experiment about to be tried 
by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the 
puhhc taste would enduie poetry written in 
a more natural and simple style than had 
IS hitherto been attempted ; totally discardmg 
the artifices of poetical diction, and making 
use only of such words as had pi ohably been 
common, in the most ordinary language 
since the days of Heniy IT ’ Some compari- 
30 Hon was introduced between Shakespear and 
Milton. He said ”he hardly knew which to 
prefer Shakespear appeared to him a meie 
stripling in tlie art , he was as tall and as 
stiong, with infinitely more activity than 
35 Milton, hut he nevei appealed to have c(»mc 
to man ’s estate ; or if he had, he would not 
have been a man, but a monster ” He spoke 
^ with contempt of Oiay, and with intolerance 
of Pope-’ He did not like the \eisifieation 
30 of the latter. He observed that ”the eais of 
these couplet-wi itei-s might be charged with 
ha% mg short memories, that could not retain 
the harmony of whole passages ’ ’ He thought 
little of .Tuniiis as a writei he hud a 
35 dislike of Dr Johnson, and a imieh higher 
opinion of Buike as an oiator and politician, 
tlian of Fox or Pitt He however thought 
him very inferior iiv nehnes‘» of style and 
imagery to some of our eldei prosc-wnters, 
40 particularly Jeieiny Taylor He liked Rich- 
ardson, but not Fielding, nor could T get 
him to enter into the merits of Caleb Wil- 
liams * In slioit, he was jiiofound iind dis- 
criminating with respect to those authors 
46 whom he liked, and wheie he gave his judg- 


es 


' Hennr 11 war Klim; of Englanil 1154-89 
9 Sec* rolorldgr’B Biographia Liieraria, 1-2 
*For comiDPatR on Junius and thp other writers 
here meatloned, eoe rolerldge*R Table Talk, 
July 8, 1888; July 4, 1838, Apr. 8, 1888, and 
July o, 1884 In the latter paper, Colerldae 
expreaaea a preference for Fielding over Blcn- 
ardBon. 

*'*ne had no Idea of pictures, of Claude or 
Raphael, and at thia time I had aa little as 
he He sometimes gives a striking account at 
present of the rartnons at PlRa, by Bn*- 
famaleo and others: of one In partlcnlar 
where Death Is seen In the air brandiRlUng hl^ 
scythe, and the great and mighty of the earth 
Rhudder at his approach, while the beggars 
and the wretched kneel to him nn their dellv- 
would of course understand so broad 
and flue a moral as this at any time.*’ — ^Has- 
11 tt 
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ment fair play; capncious, perverse, and 
pnjudiced in his antipathies and distastes. 
We loitered on the ^^nbbed sea-sands, in 
such talk as this, a whole morning, and I 
recollect met with a curious sea-weed, of 
which John Chester told us the country 
name! A fsherman gave Coleridge an ac- 
count of a boy that had been drowned the 
day before, and that they had tried to sa^e 
him at the nsk of their own lives He said 
**he did not know bow it was that they ven- 
tured, but, sn, we have a nature t(»wards 
one another.’’ This e'vpression, Coleridge 
remarked to me, was a fine illustration of 
that theory of disinterestedness which I 
(in common with Butler) had ad ipted I 
bniached to him an aigunient of mine to 
prove that hkrness was not mere association 
of ideas I said that the mark in the sand 
put one in mind of a man ’s foot, not becaiibe 
it was part of a former impression of a 
man’s foot (for it was quite new) but be- 
cause it was like tlie sliape of a man ’s foot 
He assented to the justness of this distinc- 
tion (winch I have explained at length else- 
where, for the benefit of the curious), and 
John Chester listened: not from any inter- 
est in the subject, but because he was aston- 
ished that I should lie able to suggest anv- 
tliJiig to Colendge that he did nr»t alieady 
know We returned on the third moniing, 
and ("oleridgc remarked the silent cottage- 
smoke curling up the valleys where, a few 
evenings bcfoie, we had seen the lights 
gleaming through the daik 

111 a day or two after we arrived at 
Stowey, we set out, T on inv ret inn home, 
and he for (Germany. Tt was a Sunday 
morning, and he was to preach that day for 
Dr. Toulmm of Taunton. I asked him if 
he had piepared anything for the occasion f 
He said he had not even thought of the text, 
but should as soon as wo parted. T did not 
go to hear him,— this was a fault,— but we 
met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next 
day we had a long day’s walk to Bristol, and 
sat down, I recollect, by a well-side on the 
road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, 
when Colendge repeated to me some desenp- 
tive lines of his tragedy of Remorse, which 
I must say became his mouth and that occa- 
sion better than they, some years after, did 
Mr. Elliston’s and the Drury-lane boards,— 

Oh memory! shield me from the world’s poor 
strife, 

And give those scenes thine everlasting life. 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, 
^Thr Jfime of the 4nrlrnf Mariner, 227 (p 288). 


durmg which period he had been wandering 
in the Hartz Forest in Germany; and bis 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his 
settmg out. It wad not till some time after 
5 that I knew his fnends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first 
saw him) with a common-place-book under 
his arm, and the first with a hon-mot^ m his 
mouth It 'wsLb at Godwin ’s that I met him 
10 with IloJcioft and Colendge,* where they 
were disputing fiercely which was the best — 
Man as he was, of man ok he ts to be, Give 
me,” says Lamb, '‘man as he is not to be.’^ 
This saying wab the beginning of a fnend- 
15 bhip between ub, which I believe still con- 
tinues.— Enough of this for the present. 

But there is matter for another rhyme, 
And I to this ni»y add a second tale s 


20 ON THE FEELING OF IMMORTALITY 
IN YOUTH 
1827 

Life Is a purr flame, and ue li\o hy an Invisible 
bun within us. — bin Tuouas Bbownl* 

25 No young man believes he sliall ever die. 
It was a saying ot mv biothei ’s.® and a fine 
one. There is a feeling of Eternity m youth, 
which makes us amends lor ever^hing To 
be voung is to be as one of the Immortal 
30 Gods One half of time mdeod is flown— 
the other half remains m store for us with 
all its count less treasures; for there is no 
line drawn, and we bcc no limit to our hopes 
and wishes We make the coming age our 
35 own.— 

The vast, the unbounded prospect lies before 

U8.0 


Death, old age, are words without a meaning, 
40 that pass by us like the idle air which we 
legard not. Others may have undergone, or 
may still be liable to them— we ^^beai a 
chnniied which laughs to sconi all 

such sickly fancies. As in setting out on a 
45 delightful journey, we strain oiir eager gaze 
forward— 


Bidding the lovely scene at distance hail," — 

and see no end to the landscape, new objects 
60 presenting tliemselves as wc advance ; so, in 
the commencement of life, we set no bounds 
to our inclinations, nor to the unrestricted 
opportunities of gratifying them We have 
ns yet found no obstacle, no disposition to 
66 flag; and it seems that we can go on so fop- 


’ clpvcr or wittv saying ■This was In 1804, 

" WonlRWorth, J/at t~Leap Well, 06-08 
'John llasUtt (1767-1827). 


* 1 ni Unrial, ohc 
‘ VddNon. rnfo, V, 1, 


■OolllUM, 7'^r PattMons, 82 (p 51 j 


Ufaeheth, V. 8, 12. 
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ever. We look round in a new world, full of 
life, and motion, and oeaseless progrees; and 
feel m ourselves all the vigor and spint to 
keep pace with it, and do not foresee from 
any present symptoms how we shall be left 
behmd m the natural course of thmgs, de- 
cline into old age, and drop into the grave. 
It is the simplicity, and as it were ahairacied- 
uesa of our feelings in youth, that (so to 
speak) identifies ns with nature, and (our 
experience bemg slight and our passions 
rtrong) deludes us into a belief of being 
immortal like it. Our short-lived connection 
with existence^ we fondly flatter ourselves, 
is an indissoluble and lasting union— a 
honey-moon that knows neither coldness, jar, 
nor separation. As infants smile and sleep, 
we are rocked in the cradle of our waywa^ 
fancies, and lulled into sei*unty by the roar 
of the miiverse around us— we quaff the cup 
of life with eager haste without drauiing it, 
instead of which it only overflows the more 
—objects press around us, filling tlie mind 
with their magnitude and with the throng of 
desires that wait upon them, so that we have 
no room for the thoughts of death From 
the plenitude of our bemg, we cannot change 
all at once to dust and ashes, we cannot 
imagine ^'this senmble, warm motion, to be* 
come a kneaded clod we are too much 
dazzled by the brightness of the waking 
dream around us to look into the darkness 
of tlie tomb. We no more see our end than 
our beginning: the one is lost in oblnion 
and vacancy, as the other is hid from us by 
tlie crowd and hurry of approaching events 
Or the grim Miadow is seen lingering in the 
horizon, which we are doomed never to over- 
take, or whose lost, faint, glimmering out- 
line touches upon nea\en and translates us 
to the skies! Nor would the hold that life 
has taken of us permit us to detach our 
thoughts from the present obj^ts and pur- 
suits, even if we would. What is there more 
opposed to health, than sickness ; to strength 
and beauty, than decay and dissolution; to 
the active search of knowledge than mere 
oblivion f Or is there none of the usual ad- 
vantage to bar the approach of Death, and 
mock his idle threats; Hope supplies their 
place, and draws a veil over the abrupt ter- 
mination of all our cherished sdiemea While 
the spirit of youth remains unimpaired, ere 
the ^^wiiie of life is drank np,”^ we are like 
people intoxicated or in a fever, who are hur- 
ried awa^ hjfr the violence of their own sen- 
sations: it 18 only as present objects begin 


^ Maeaure for Ueoaure, III, 1, 120. 
•MoobetKlh 8, 100. 


• to pall upon the sense, as we have been dis- 
appomted in our favonte pursuits, cut off 
from our closest ties, that passion loosens 
its hold upon the breast, that we degrees 
5 become weaned from tiie world, and allow 
ourselves to contemplate, ^^as in a glass, 
darkly,’’^ the possibility of parting with it 
for good. The example of others, the voice 
of experience, has no effect upon us wliat- 
10 e\cr. Casualties we must avoid: the slow 
and deliberate advances of age we can play 
at h%de-and-aeek with. We thmk ourselves 
too lusty and too nimble for that blear-eyed 
decrepid old gentleman to catch us. Like 
15 the foolisli fat scullion, in Sterne,^ when slic 
hears that Master Bobby is dead, our only 
reflection is— So am not I!” The idea of 
death, instead of staggering our confidence, 
rather seems to stren^en and enhance our 
20 possession and our enjoyment of life. Oth- 
ers may fall aroimd hke leaves, or be mowed 
down like flowers by the scythe of Time* 
tliese are but tropes and figures to the unre- 
flecting eais and overweening presumption 
25 of youth. It is not till we see the flowers of 
Love, Hope, and Joy, witlienng aromid us, 
and our own pleasures cut up by the roots, 
that w*e bnng the moral home to ourselves, 
that we abate something of the wanton ex- 
80 travagance of our pretensions, or that the 
emptiness and dreanness of the prospect 
before us reconciles us to the stillness of the 
gra>e! 

Life! thou strange thing, thou has a power to 
^ feel 

Thou art, and to perceive that others are.^ 

Well miglit the poet begin his indignant 
m\ecti\e against an art, whose protessed 
40 object is its destruction, with this animated 
apostrophe to life. Life is indeed a strange 
gift, and its privileges are most miraculous. 
Nor is it singular tliat when the splendid 
boon 18 first granted us, our gratitude, our 
46 admiration, and our delight should prevent 
us from reflectmg on our own nothingness, 
or from thinkmg it will ever be recalled. 
Our first and strongest impressions are taken 
from the mighty scene that is opened to us, 
60 and we very innocently transfer its dura- 
bility as well as magnificence to ourselves. 
8o newly found, we cannot make up our 
minds to parting with it yet and at least put 
off that consideration to an indefinite term. 
66 Like a clown at a fair, we are full of amaze- 

1 1 OoHniMona, 13 *12. 

•The lAfe and OpinUma of TrMrtm Shendu, 
V T. 

■"Fawcett’s Art of War, a porai, 1704.** — Hai- 
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ment and rapturei and have no tbooghta of 
going homoj or that it will soon be night. 

We know our eiiatence only from external 
objects, and we measure it hy them. We can 
never satisfied with gaamg; and nature fi 
will still want us to look on and applaud. 
Otherwise, the sumptuous entertainment, 
^^the feast of reason and the flow of sonl,’'^ 
to which they were invited, seems little better 
than mockery and a cruel insult. We do not ^ 
go from a play till the scene is ^ded, and 
the bghis are ready to be extinguished. But 
the fair face of things still shines on ; shall 
we be called away, ^fore the curtain falls, 
or ere we have scarce had a glimpse of what ^ 
is going on f Like children, our step-mother 
Nature holda ua up to see the raree-show^ 
of the universe; and then, as if life were a 
burthen to support, lets ns bstantly down 
again. Yet m that short interval, what ^ 
brave sublunaiy things does not the 
spectacle unfold ; like a bubble, at one min- 
ute reflecting the unnerse, and the next, 
shook to nir !— To see the golden sun and the 
azure sky, the outstretched ocean, to walk 
upon the green earth, and to be lord of a 
thousand creatures, to l^k down the giddy 
precipices or over the distant flowery vale*^, 
to see the world spread out under one’s 
finger in a map, to bring the stars near, » 
to view the smallest insects in a microscope, 
to read history, and witness the revolutions 
of empires and the succession of genera- 
tions, to hear of the glory of Sidon and 
Tyre, of Babylon and Susa, as of a faded 35 
pageant, and to say all these were, and are 
now nothing, to think that we exist in such 
a point of time, and in such a corner of 
space, to be at once spectators and a part 
of the moving scene, to watch the return of ^ 
the seabonb of spring and autumn, to hear 

The stockdove plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustles to the sighing gale^— 

to traverse desert wilderness, to listen to the 
midnight choir, to MMt lighted balls or ^ 
plunge into the dungeon ’s gl^m, or sit in 
crowded theatre* and see life it«elf mocked, 
to feel heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
light and wrong, truth and falsehood, to 
study the workb of art and refine the sense 60 
of beauty to agony, to wor^ip fame and to 
dream of immortality, to have read Shak- 
speare and belong to the same species as Sir 


1 Pope, ImitaiionB of Horaee, Satire 1, 128. 

• cheap street show ^ ^ ^ » 

*l>rayton. Lotfd Friend, Henru 

•ThSSum, 5Ph« Coetlc of Indolence, 1, 88-84 (p. 


Isaac Newton,^ to be and to do all thib, and 
then in a moment to be nothmg, to have it 

Wortley Montagu says, in one of her 
letters, that abe would much rather be a rich 
effendi,^ witb all his Ignorance, than Sir Isaac 
Newton, with all hls^nowledge.’^ This was 
not perbapa an impolitic choice, aa she had a 
better chance of becoming one than the other, 
there being ma^ rich effendla to one Sir 
Isaac Newton The wish was not a Tory Inp 
tellectual one. The same petnlance of rank 
and SCI breaks out everywhere In these Let- 
ten, She is constantly reducing the poets or 
philosophers who have the misfortune of her 
acquaintance, to the figure they might make 
at ner Ladyship's levee or toilette, not consid- 
ering that the public mind does not sympa- 
thise with this process of a fastidious Imagi- 
nation. In the same spirit, she declares of 
Pope and Swift, that *had it not been for the 
pood-niUnre of mankind, these two anperlor 
beings were entitled, by their birth and hered- 
itary fortune, to be only a couple of link-boys.« 
UulHi er*6 Trai sis, and The Rape of the Lock. 
go for nothing In this critiraf estimate, and 
the world raised the anthors to the rank of 
superior beings, in spite of their disadvan- 
tages of birth and fortune, out of pure good- 
nature f 8o again, she says of RicharaBon, 
that be had never got beyond the servant's 
hail, and was utterly unfit to describe the 
manners of people of quality, till In the 
capriilona workings of her vanltv, she per- 
suades herself that Clarissa is very like wnat 
she was at her age. and that Sir Thomas and 
Lady Grandlson strongly resembled what she 
had beard of her mother and remembered of 
her father.^ It Is one of the beauties and ad- 
vantages of literature, that it la the means of 
abstracting the mind from the narrowness of 
local and personal prejudices, and of enabling 
us to Jndge of trnth and excellence by their 
Inherent merits alone. Woe be to the pen 
that would undo this fine lllnsion (the only 
reallti), and teach ns to regulate our notions 
of genius and \lrtoe b} the circumstances In 
which they happen to be placed* You would 
not ex^ct a person whom yon saw in a serv- 
ant’s nail, or behind a counter, to wnte 
Clariew: nut after be had written the work, 
to pre-fudge it from the aitnatlon of the 
writer, li an nnpardonahle piece of injustice 
and fully. His merit could only be the greater 
ftom the contrast. If literature is an elegant 
accompllsbmenL which none but persons of 
hfrth and fashion should be allowed to exis^l 
In, or to exercise with advantage to the pub- 
lic. let them by all means take upon them the 
task of enlightening and refining mankind ; if 
they decline this responslhlllty as too heavy 
for their shoulders, let those who do the 
drudgery In their stead, however Inadequately, 
for want of their polite example, receive the 
meed that Is their dne, and not be treated aa 
low pretenders who have encroached upon the 
provinces of their betters. Suppose Aidiard- 
Kun to have been acqnainted with the great 
man'a steward, or valet, instead of the great 
man himself, I will venture to aav that there 
was more difference between him who lived in 
an ideal vorld, and had the genius and felic- 
ity to open that world to others, and bis 
friend the steward, than between the lacquev 
and the mere lord, or between those who 
lived in different room<i of the same honsew 
who dined on the same luxuries at different 
tables, who rode outside or inside of the same 
coach, and were proud of wearing or of be- 


■ A TnrUah title of respect 
* Letter, May 17, 1717. For her comments on 
Fielding and Richardson, see letters dated 
Dec 14, 1750, Dec 8, 1751, Oct. 20. 1752, 
June 2.3. 1754. and Sept 22, 1755. 

« torch-bearers (Bee Works, 2, 264.) 

« Sw Work,. S. 2» and »S. 
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ttll snatched from one like a juggler’s ball 
or a phantasmagoria ; there is somethmg re- 
voltuig and inci^ible to sense m the transi- 
tion, and no wonder that, aided by youth and 
warm blood, and the flush of enthusiasm, the 
mind contrives for a long time to reject it 
with disdam and loathmg as a monstrous and 
improbable Action, like a monkey on a house- 
top, that IS loath, amidst its fine discoveiies 
imd specious antics, to be tumbled headlong 
into the street, and crushed to atoms, the 
sport and laughter of the multitude ! 

The change, fi'om the commencement to 
the close of life, appears like a fable, aftei 
it had taken place; how should we treat it 


Rtowlng the rame tawdry livery. If the lord 
U dlstiogulshetl from his \alot hy anithiiiK 
else, It is by education and talent, which he 
has In common with the author But If the 
latter shows these in the highest degree, it is 
asked What are his pretensions' Not birth or 
fortune, for neither of these would enable him 
to write VXanatta, One man Is bom with a 
title and estate, another with genius. That U 
sufficient, and we have no right to question 
the genius for want of the genUUtifj unless 
the former ran In families, or could he be- 
queathed with a fortune, which la not the 
case Were It so, the flowers of literature, 
like Jewels and embroidery, would be conflneil 
to the fashionable circles; and there would be 
no pretenders to taste or elegance but those 
whose names were f<iund In the court list No 
one objects to Claude's Landscapes as the 
work of a pastry-cook, or withholds from 
Raphael the epithet of diiine, because bis 
parents were not rich This Impertinence Is 
confined to men of letters ; the evidence of the 
senses baffies the envy and foppery of man- 
kind No quarter ought to be given to this 
arintocratio tone of criticism whenever It ap- 
pears. People of quality are not contented 
with carr 3 lng all the external advantages for 
their ov^n share, but would persuade you that 
all the Intellectual ones are packed up In the 
same bundle. Lord Byron was a later In- 
stance of this double and unwarrantable style 
of pretension — momtUum iiif/ciiN, hi formed He 
could not endure a lord who was not a wit, 
nor a poet who was not a lord Nobody but 
himself answered to his own standard of per 
feetton. Mr. Moore carries a proxy In bis 
pocket from some noble persons to estimate 
literary merit by the same rule. Lady Marv 
calls Fielding names, but she afterwanis 
makes atonement by doing Justice to his 
ffank, free, hearty nature, where she savs 
*bls spirits gave him raptures with his cook- 
maid, and cheerfulness a hen he was starving 
In a garret, and his happy constitution made 
him forget everything wren he was placed 
liefore a venison-pasty or over a flank of cham- 
pagne ^ Bbe does not want shrewdness and 
spirit when her petulance and conceit do not 
get the better of her. and she has done ample 
and merited execution on Lord Bollngbroke. 
She Is, however, very angry at the freedoms 
taken with the Great: mnrfrs a rat In this in- 
discriminate scribbling, and the famlUarltv of 
writers with the reading public : and Inspired 
by her Turkish costume, foretells a French 
and English revolution as the consequence of 
tftnsferiing the patronage of letters from the 
fOoHiy to the mob, and of supposing that or 
mnary writers or readers can have any no- 
tions In common with their superiors.• ** — Has- 
lltt 


• a monster, hup, misshaped 8, 658) 

^ See Works, 2, 1288 


otherwise than as a chimera before it has 
eome to pass. There are some thmgs that 
happened so long ago, places or personb we 
have formerly seen, of which such dim traces 
6 remain, we hardly know whether it was 
sleepmg or waking they occurred , they are 
like dreams withm the dieam of life, a mist, 
a film before the eye of memory, which, as 
we try to recall them more distmctly, elude 
10 our notice altogether. It is but natural that 
the lone interval that we thus look back 
upon, should have appealed long and end- 
less ill prospect. Theie aie others so distmct 
and fr^, they seem but of yesterday— their 
very \ividiiess might be deemed a pledge of 
their permanence. Then, however far back 
our impressions may go, we find others still 
older (for our yeais are multiplied in 
youth) ; descnptions of scenes that we had 
20 read, and people before our time, Priam and 
the Trojan war; and even then, Nestor was 
old and dwelt delighted on his youth, and 
spoke of the race, of heroes that were no 
more,— what wonder that, seeing ihib long 
2S Ime of beings pictured in our minds, and 
reviving as it were in us, we should give our- 
selves involuntary credit for an indetermi- 
nate existence T In the Cathedral at Peter- 
borough there is a monument to Mary, Queen 
30 of Scots, at which I used to gaze when a boy, 
while the events of the period, all that had 
happened since, passed in review before me. 
If all this mass of feeling and imagination 
could be crowded into a moment ’s compass, 
85 what mi^t not the whole of life be supposed 
to contain f We are heirs of the past, we 
count on the future as our natural reversion. 
Besides, there are some of our early impres- 
sions BO exquisitely tempered, it appears that 
40 th^ must always last— nothing can add or 
take away from their sweetness and purity— 
the first breath of spring, the hyacinth 
dipped in the dew, the mild lustre of the 
evening-star, the rainbow after a storm- 
45 while we have the full enjoyment of these, 
we must be young, and what can ever alter 
us in this respect Y Truth, friendship, love, 
l^ks, are also proof against the canker of 
time; and while we live, but for them, we 
50 can never grow old. We take out a new lease 
of existence from the objects on which we 
set our affections, and become abstracted, 
impassive, immortal in them. We cannot 
conceive how certain sentiments should ever 
66 decay or grow cold in our breasts; and, 
consequently, to maintain them in their first 
youthful glow and vigor, the flame of life 
must continue to bum as bn^idit as ever, or 
rather, they are the fuel that fM the sacred 
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lamp, that kihdlo ^^tbe purple light of 
love,”^ and spread a golden cloud around 
our headb ! Again, we not only flourish and 
survive in our affections (in which we will 
not listen to the possibility of a change, any 
more than we foresee the wrinkles on the 
brow of a mistress), but we have a farther 
guarantee against the thoughts of death in 
our favonte biudies and pursuits and in their 
continual advance. Art we know is long, 
life, we feel, should be so too. We see no 
end of the difliculties we have to encountei 
perfection is slow of attainiiieiit, and ivc 
must have time to accomplish it in liubens 
complained that when he had just learned 
hia art, he was snatched away Irom it. we 
ti ust we shall be more fortunate ’ A wi inkle 
in an old head takes whole days to fliiisli it 
properly but to catch ^'tbe Raphael giace, 
the Guido air,”“ no limit should be put to 
OUT endeavois. Wliat a jmispect for the 
future ^ AVhat a task we hn^ e eiiloied upon * 
and shall we tie ariesled in the middle of itT 
We do not reckon oiii time thus employed 
lost, or our pains thrown awav« or our prog- 
ress slow—ve do no< dioo|) oi grow tired, 
but gam a new vigor at oui endless task 
—and shall Time grudge us the ojipoit unity 
to finish what we ha^e auspiciously begun, 
and have formed a soit ot compact with 
nature to achieve? The fame of the gn*at 
names we look up to is also iniper ishahlc , 
and shall not vve, nho coiitomplate it with 
such intense yearnings, imbibe a yrortioii of 
ethereal fiie, the dmntr pariirvla aura,^ 
which nothing can extinguislj? I remember 
to have looked at a punt of Henibiaudt foi 
hnuis together, wiihowt being conscious of 
the flight of time, tiying to resolve it into 
its component jrarts, to connect its strong 
and shuip giadalions, to learn the secret of 
its leflected liglits, and found neither satiety 
nor pause in the preseeution oi my studies 
The print ovei which I was poiing would 
last long enough; why should the idea of 
nry mind, which wa** truer, im»re iui])alpablc, 
pensh before it? At tins, T redoubled the 
aidnr of iny pursuit, and bv the v^eiy sub- 
tlety and lefinenicnt of my inquiries, seemed 
to bespeak tor them an exemption fiom cor- 
ruption and the rude gi*asp of Death.® 
Objects, on our fij^t aequamtance with 

» Olpay, The Promremi of Poe»v, 4J (p 62) 

■Pope, Moral E^Myn, 8, .SO Raplmrl (148S 
1a 20) and Guirio Ronl (1576-1642) were 
Italian pnlnlera 
■ Cownpr, Charity. 104 

^norttnoM of tho dlvlnp breath,— 4 r. Inaplration 
it not tbitf that lr«K|uontJv keeps artlstq 
alive ao Iona, ri: , the mnatant occupation of 
tholr minds ^Ith vivid Imageii. with little of 
the wiar-and-tear of the body r Hailitt 


them, have that Bingleness and iutegiity of 
impression that it seems as if nothing could 
destroy or obliterate them, so firmly are they 
stamped and riveted on the bram. We re- 
5 pose on them with a sort of voluptuous indo- 
lence, in full faith and boundless confidence. 
We are absorbed in the present moment, or 
return to tbe same point— idling away a 
great deal of time in youth, thinking we have 
10 enough to spare There is often a local feel- 
ing 111 the air, which is as fixed as if it were 
marble; we loiter m dim cloisters, losing 
ourselves in thought and in their glimmering 
arches; a winding road before us seems as 
IB long as the journey of life, and as full of 
events. Time and experience dissipate this 
illusion, and by reducing them to detail, 
circumscribe the limits of our expectations. 
It IS only as the pageant of life passes by 
20 and the masques turn their backs upon us, 
that we see through the deception, or believe 
that the train will have an end In many 
cases, tlie slow progress and monotonous tex- 
ture of our lives, befoie we mingle with the 
2B woild and are embroiled in its affairs, has a 
tendency to aid flip same feeluig. We have 
a diDiculty, when left to ourselves, and with- 
out the rosouice of books or some more lively 
pursuit, to beguile the slow and creeping 
30 hours of time/^* and argue that if it moves 
on always at this tedums snail’s-pace, it can 
never come to an end We aie willing to 
skip ovei ceitam portions of it that separate 
us from favorite objects, that iTntate our- 
35 selv es at the unnecessary delay. The young 
are prodigal of life from a superabundance 
of it, the old are tenacious on the same 
seme, because they have little left, and can- 
not enjoy even what lemams of it. 

40 For my pait, 1 set out in life with the 
French Revolution, and that event had coii- 
sidciable influence on my early feelings, as 
on those of others. Youth was thou doubly 
such If was the dawn of a new eid, a new 
45 impulse had b#*pn given to men minds, and 
the sun of Libei ty rose upon the sun of Life 
111 the same da\, and both were proud to inn 
Iheir race together Ijittle did T ilieani, while 
my first hopes and wishes went hand in hand 
BO with those of the human raee, that long be- 
fore my eyes should close, that dawn wonld 
lie overcast, and set once more in the night 
of despotism*— ^Uotal eclipse!'* Happy 
that T did nol. I felt for years, and during 
BS the best pait of my existence, hearUwhole in 
that cause, and triumphed in the triumphs 

1 is Ton Llle //. TI, 7, 112 

lofvrvnce to tlip Reiffn of Terror and to the 
apcohkion of Napoleon 
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fi^thfrenetmfesdfiiiinl At thilt tiliMl, 

ind faitiM ilftplratMtis of the hitmaii mind 
seemed about to be fealiiwa^ el^ the image of 
man was defaced and his breast mangled iii 
seoin, philosophy took a higher, poetiy could 
afford a deeper range. At that time, to read 
The Bobbers, was indeed delicious,^ and to 
hear 

From the dungeon of the tower time-rent, 

That fearful voice, a famish’d father's crys 

Qoutd be borne only amidst the fulness of 
hopei the crash of the fall of the strong-- 
holds df tmurer^ and the eaultlng sonuds of 
the march of human freedom. What feel- 
ings tlie death-scene in Don Carlos^ sent into 
the soul ! In that headlong career of lofty 
enthuhiasni, and the joyous opening of the 
prospects of the world and our own, the 
thonglit of death ciossing it, smote donbly 
eold upon the mind; there was a stifling 
sense of omression and confliiemcnt, an im- 
patience of our present knowledgCi a desire 
to grasp the whole of otir eaistence In one 
strong embrace, to sound the mystery of life 
and o^th, and in order to put an end to the 
agony ef doubt and dread, to burst through 
our prison-house, and confront the Kmg 
of Terrors in his grisly palace 1— As I vw 
writing out this passage, my miniature pic- 
ture when a child lay on the mantle-piei^, 
and I took it out of the case to look at it. 

I could perceive few traces of myself in it ; 
but there was the same placid brow, the 
dimpled mouth, the same timid, inquisitive 
glance as ever. But its careless smile did not 
seem to reproach me with having become 
recreant to the sentiments that* were then 
sown in my mmd, or with having written a 
sentence that could call up a blush in this 
image of ingenuous youth ! 

'^That time is past with all its giddy rap- 
tures.”* Since the future was barred to my 
progress, I have turned for consolation to 
the past, gathering up the fragments of my 
early recollections, and putting them into 
form that might live. It is thus, that when 
we find our personal and substantial identity 
vanishing from us, we strive to gain a re- 
flected and substituted one in our thoughts * 
we do not like to pensh wholly, and wish to 

1 The Jfohhm Is llic infwt MtroDffh rovolntlonarv 
work of Srblllrr aod of tbc Storm and Rtreati 
period in German literature. In Don Corloe, 
bdiller sbowi biH im patience with the revo- 
lutlonarj atrnggle In ao far as It concerns » 
' ileal liberty only, and atreiaei the value of 
Itnal liberty. 

Idge, To the Author of The Rohhem, 8-4. 

■ \ct I. 1 . ^ 

* Wordsworth. TAnee Compoeed o Few Milee 4 hot r 
Tintem Ahbev, 6^-86 (p. 234). 


bhqdfeflib mr nmm it kihsi to postority. 
As long as Wi biip iliti tmt ebiiMMd 
thoughts and nearest mteristi fb tbs mMli 
of others, we do not appear to havi Nflitiid 
3 altogether flora the stage, we still occupy i 
place in the SStimation of mankind, exercise 
a powerful influenee over them, and it is only 
our bodies that are trampled into dust or dis- 
persed to air. Our darlmg speculations still 
10 find favor and encouragement, and we iffibi 
as good a figure in the eyes of our descend- 
ants, nay. perhaps, a better than we did in 
our life-time. This is one point gained ; the 
demands of onr self-love are so far satisfied. 
IB Besides, if by the proofs of intellectual supe- 
riority are survive ourselves in this world, by 
exemplary virtue or unblemished^ faith, we 
aie taught to ensure an interest in another 
and a higher state of being, and to anticipate 
so at the same time the applauses of men and 
angels. 

Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries , 
Even in our aihcs live their wonted fires i 

36 As we advance in life, we acquire a keener 
sense of the value of time. Nothing else, 
indeed, sceids of any consequence; and we 
become misers in this lespect. We try to 
arrest its few last ttUtenng steps, and to 
30 make it linger on the brink of the grave. We 
can never leave off wondeiing how that which 
has e\ er been should cease to be, and would 
still li\e on, that we may wonder at our own 
shadow, and when ”ail the life of life is 
33 flown,”® dwell on the retrospect of the past. 
This is accompanied by a mechanical tena- 
ciousncMt of whatever we possess, by a dis- 
trust and a sense of 'fallacious hollowness in 
all we see. Instead of the full, pulpy feeling 
40 of youth, everything is flat and insipid. The 
world is a painted witch, that puts us off with 
false shows and tempting appearances The 
ease, the jocund gaiety, the unsuspecting 
security of youth are fled * nor can we, with- 
46 out flying in the face of common aense, 

From the last dregs of life, hope to receive 
What its first sprightly runnings could not 
give.4 

60 If we can slip out of the world without 
notice or mischance, can tamper with bodily 
infirmity, and frame our minds to the becom- 
ing composure of eUlUhfe, before we sink 
into total insensibiliiy, it is as much ab we 
ought to expect. We do not in the regular 
oourae of nature die all at once; we have 

I Gray, Btepp, WrUfm in u tfounirw Churehuord, 
91-62 (p 01) 

* Burns, LflMeNt /or tramp*. Sari of Olmcaim, 46. 
B Dryden, Aureuffseho, IV, 1, 41-42 
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mouldered away gradually long before ; fac- 
ulty after faculty, attachment after attach- 
ment, we are torn from ouraelvea piece-meal 
while living; year after year tam come- 
thing from us; and deatli only consigns the 
last remnant of what we were to the gra\e 
The revulsion is not so great, and a quiet 
euthanaaki} is a windmg-up of the plot, that 
is not out of reason or nature. 

That we should thus m a manner outlive 
ourselves, and dwindle imperceptibly into 
nothing, is not surprising, when e\*eif in our 
l>nme the strongest impressions leave so 
little traces of themselves behind, and the 
last object is dnven out by the succeeding 
one. How little effect is produced on us at 
any time by the books we have read, the 
scenes we have witnessed, the sufferinj^ we 
have gone through ! Think only of the va- 
riety of feelings ive experience in reading 
an mtcresting romance, or being present at 
a fine play— what beauty, what sublimity, 
what soothing, what heart-rending emotions I 
You would suppose these would last forevei, 
or at least subdue the mind to a correspond- 
ent tone and harmony— while we turn over 
the page, while the scene is passing before 
us, it seems as if nothmg could ever after 
shake our resolution, that ^'treason domes- 
tic, foreign )c\*y, nothing could touch us 
farther!''^ The first splash of mud we get, 
on entenng the street, the first pettifogging 
shop-keeper that cheats us out of two-pence, 
and the whole vanishes clean out of our re- 
membrance, and we become the idle prey of 
the most petty and annoymg circumstances. 
The mind soars by an effort to the grwd and 
lofty it is at home, in the grovellmg, the 
disagreeable, and the little. l%is happens in 
the height and hey-day of our existence, 
when novelty gives a stronger impulse to the 
blood and takes a faster hold of the brain, 
(I have known the impression on coming out 
of a gallery of pictures then last half a day) 
—as we grow old, we become more feeble 
and querulous, every object ''reverbs its own 
hollowness,”* and both worlds are not 
enough to satisfy the peevirii importunity 
and extravagant presumption of our de- 
sires! There are a few superior, happy 
beings, who are bom with a temper exempt 
from every trifling annoyance. This spirit 
sits serene and smiling as in its native skies, 
and a divine harmony (whether heard or 
not) plays around them.* This is to be at 
peace. Without this, it is in vain to fly into 


HI, 2, 24. • Kin$ Lear, I, 1, 14S. 

* A rf ference to the aadent belief that the move- 
ment of the celestial spheres produced mv»U 


deserts, or to build a hermitage bu the tojl 
of rocim, if reimt and ill-humer fnllew us 
there I and with this, it is needless to make 
the experiment. The only true retirement 
4 is that oi tlie heart ; the only true leisure is 
the repose of the passions. To such persons 
it makes little difference whether they are 
young or old; and they die as they have 
lived, with graceful reuguation. 

10 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (1715-1159) 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATEB 

iMO-aa 1R21.23 

From PtiaLtMts \aT Cokfesbionb 

>••••• 

1 ha\e often been asked how 1 came to be 
a regular opium-eater; and have suffered, 
^ very unjustly, in the opinion of my acquaint- 
ance, from being reputed to have brought 
upon myself all the sufferings which I s^l 
have to record, by a long course of indul- 
gence in this practice purely for the sake of 
26 creating an artificial state of pleasurable 
excitement Tliis, however, is a misrepresen- 
tation of my case. True it is, that for 
nearly ten years I did occasionally take 
opium for the sake of the exquisite pleasure 
so it gave me : but, so long as I took it with 
tliis view, I was effectually protected from 
all material bad consequences by the neces- 
sity of interposing long intenuls between 
the several acts of indulgence, in order to 
35 renew the pleasurable sensations. It was 
not for the purpose of creating pleasure, but 
of mitigating pain in the severest degree, 
that I first began to use opium as an article 
of daily diet. In the twenty-eighth year of 
40 my age, a most pamful affection of the 
stomach, which I had first experienced about 
ten years before, attacked me in great 
strength. This affection had originally been 
caused ^ extremities of hunger, suffered in 
46 my boyish days. During the season of hope 
and r^undant happiness which succeeded 
(that is, from eighteen to twenty-four) it 
had slumbered ; for the three following years 
it had revived at intervals: and now, under 
GO unfayorabje circumstances, from depression 
of spirits, it attacked me with a violence that 
yielded to no remedies but opium. A«^ the 
youthful sufferings which first produced this 
derangement of the stomadi, were interesting 
66 in themselves, and in the circumstances that 
attended them, I shall here briefly retrace 
them. 

My father died when I was about seven 
years old, and left me to the care of four 
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gruardianH. I was sent to yanous schoolsi' 
great and small; and was very early distm- 
guished ior my elassieal attaimments^ espe- 
cially for my knowledge of Greek. At 
thirteen 1 wrote Greek with ease, and at 
lifteen my command of that language was 
80 great that 1 not only composed Greek 
verses m lyno metres, but could converse 
in Greek fluently, and without embarrasb- 
ment— -an accomplishment which 1 have not 
^moe met with m .any scholar pf my tunes, 
and whiclK in my case, was owing to the 
practice of daily readmg off the newspapers 
mto the best Greek I could furnish extem- 
pore for the necessity of ransacking my 
memory and invention for all sorts and com- 
bmations of periphrastic expressions, as 
equivalents for modem ideas, images, rela- 
tions of things, etc., gave me a compass of 
diction which would never have been called 
out bv a dull translation of moral essays, 
etc ^'That boy,^* said one of my masters,^ 
pointmg the attention of a stranger to mo, 
^^that boy could harangue an Athenian mob 
better than you or I could address an Eng- 
lish one ’’ He who honored me with this 
eulogy, was a scholar, ^'and a ripe and good 
one” ^ and, of all my tutors, was the only 
one whom I loved or reverenced Unfortu- 
nately for me (and, as I afterwards learned, 
to this worthy man’s great indignation), 1 
was transferred to the care, first of a block- 
head,^ who was in a perpetual panic lest I 
should expose his ignorance, and finally, to 
that of a respectable scholar,^ at the head 
of a great school on an ancient foundation 
This man had been appointed to his situa- 
tion by [Brasenose]^ College, Oxford; and 
was a sound, well-built scholar, but, like 
most men whom I have known from that 
college, coarse, clum^, and inelegant A 
mi<ierable contrast he presented, in my ey^, 
to the Etonian brilliancy^ of my favorite 
master* and, besides, he could not disguise 
from my hourly notice the poverty and 
meagreness of his understanding It is a 
bad thing for a boy to be, and to know him- 
self, far beyond his tutors, wh^her in knowl- 
edge or in power of mind. This was the case, 
so far as regarded knowledge at least, not 
with myself only for the two boys, who 


1 At Bath, at Winkflcid, and at Manchester. 

*Mr Monmn, maater of Bath School. 

•Hamy T7//, IV, 2, !51 
^ Mr. Spencer, maatfr of Wlnkfleld School. 

• Mr. Lawson, master of Manebeste ^hool , The 
School was founded hy Hogh Oldham, Bishop 
of Bxeter, In 11519. ^ ^ , 

•The bracketed words In the text are supplleil 
from the 1850 edition of the rtmfeMHonii 
•A reference to the emphasis placed upon the 
classical training at Eton. 


jomtly with myself composed the first form, 
were better Grecians^ than the head-master, 
though not more elegant scholars, nor at all 
more accustomed to sacnfice to the graces. 
When 1 first entered, 1 remember that we 
read Sophocles; and it was a constant mat- 
ter of triumph to us, the learned triumvirate 
of the first form, to see our Archtdidasca- 
lu8^ as he loved to be called, conning our 
10 lesson before we went up, and laying a regu- 
lar train, with lexicon and gramroai, loi 
blowing up and blastmg, as it were, any 
difiiculties he tound m the choruses, whilsi 
we never condescended to open our books 
IS until the moment of going up, and weie 
generally employed m writing epigrams 
upon bis wig, or some sucii important mat- 
ter. My two class-fellows were poor, and 
dependent for their future prospects at the 
20 university, on tlie recommendation of the 
head-master, but 1, who had a small patri- 
monial property, the income of which was 
sufidcient to support me at college, wished (n 
be sent thither immediately. I made earnest 
25 representations on the subject to my guar- 
dians, but all to no purpose One, who was 
more reasonable, and had more knowledge 
of the world than the rest, lived at a dis- 
tance* two of the other three resigned all 
30 their authority mto the hands of the fourth ,* 
and this fourth, with whrim I had to nego- 
tiate, was a worthy man in ins way, but 
haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of all 
opposition to his will. After a certain num- 
85 ber of letters and personal ]nten*iews, I 
found that I bad nothing to hope for, not 
even a compromise of the matter, from mv 
guardian: unconditional submission was 
what be demanded : and 1 prepared myself, 
K) therefore, for other measures Summer was 
now coming on with hasty steps, and my 
seventeenth birthday was fast approaching, 
after which day I had sworn within myself 
that I would no longer be numbered amongst 
« schoolboys Mon^ being what I chiefly 
wanted, I wrote to a woman of high rank,^ 
who, though young herself, baa Imown mo 
from a child, and had latterly treated me 
with great distinction, requesting that she 
M would ”lend” me five guineas. For up- 
wards of a week no answer came; and T 
was beginning to despond, when, at length, 


• That la, had had more Oreak. 

• The word meana head maetfr, 

•In hia IntrodMcUon to the World of fItrUe, I)e 
QninceT mehtlona throe miardiana as B, E. 
C# , and TI The fourth was the Beverend 
Bainnel Hall, curate at Halford, a part of Man- 
cheater. 

• Lady Carbery. a friend of De Quinoey's mother. 
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a servant put into my hands a double letter, 
with a coronet on the seal. The letter was 
kind and obliging:: the fair writer was on 
the sea-coa&t, and m that way the delay had 
arisen : she enclosed double of what I had 
asked, and good-naturedly hinted that if 1 
should never repay her it would not abso- 
lutely ruin her. Now, then, I was prepared 
for my scheme * ten guineas, added to about 
two which I had remaining from my pocket 
money, seemed to me sufficient for an in- 
deffnite length of time ' and at that hapjiy 
age, if no defimte boundary can be assigned 
to one's power, the spiiit of hope and pleas- 
ure makes it viiiually inffnite. 

It IS a just leniark of Dr. Johnson’s, and, 
what cannot often be said of his remarks, 
it is a very feeling one, that we never do 
anything con««uouslv for tlie last time —of 
thnms, that is, which we have long been in 
the habit oi doing— without sadness of 
heart ^ This truth I felt deeply, when I 
came to lea\c [Manchestei], a place which 
T did not ]o\e, and where I had not been 
happv On the evening before I left fMan- 
chestei] foie\Pi, T grie\ed when the ancient 
and loft\ school-iNioni resounded with the 
evening seivice, performed f(»r the last time 
in my hearing, and at night, when the 
mustei-ToU of names was called over, and 
mine, as imual, vas called first, T stepped 
forward, and, passing the head-master, who 
was standing bv, T bowed to him, and looked 
earnestly in his face, thinking to myself, 
^^ITe is old and infirm, and in this world T 
shall not see him again ” I was right' I 
never did see him again, nor ever shall. He 
looked at me complacently, smiled good- 
naturedl.t, returned my salutation, or rather 
my valediction, and we parted, though he 
knew it not, forever T could not reverence 
him intellectually but he had been iini- 
foimly kind to me, and had allowed me 
many indulgences and I grieved at the 
thought of tlie mortification I should inflict 
upon him 

The morning came which was to launch 
me into the world, and from which my whole 
succeeding life has, in many important 
points, taken its coloring. I lodged in the 
head-master’s house, and had been allowed, 
from my first entrance, the indulgence of s 
private room, which I used both as a sleep- 
ing-room and as a study At half after three 
I rose, and gazed with deep emotion at the 
ancient towers of fthe Collegiate Church], 

^ Pressed ip earliest light,” and beginning 

iflee Johnson's The liter, Ko lOS (the last pa- 
per). 


to crimson with the radiant lustre of a 
cloudless July morning I was firm and 
immovable in my purpose . but yet agitated 
by anticipation of uncertam danger and 
6 troubles, and, if I could have foreseen the 
hurricane and perfect hail-storm of affliction 
which soon fell upon me, well might I have 
been agitated. To this agitation the deep 
])eace of the morning presented an affecting 
10 contrast, and in some degree a medicine. 
The silence was more profound than that of 
midnight : and to me the silence of a sum- 
mer morning is more touching than all other 
silence,! because, the light being broad and 
10 strong, as that of noon-day at other seasons 
of the year, it seems to differ from perfect 
day chiefly because man is not yet abroad ; 
and thus the peace of nature, and of the 
innocent creatures of God, seems to be se- 
20 cure and dec^p, only so long as the presence 
of man, and his restless and unquiet spirit, 
are not there to trouble its sanctity. I 
dressed myself, took my hat and gloves, and 
lingered a little in the room. For the last 
25 year and a half this room had been my 
'^pensive citadel” * here I had read and 
studied Ihiough all the hours of night: and, 
though true it was that for the latter part 
of this time I, who was framed for love and 
30 gentle affections, had lost my gaiety and 
happiness, during the stnfe and fever of 
contention with my guardian; yet, on the 
other hand, as a boy so passionately fond 
of books, and dedicated to intellectual pur- 
35 suits, I could not fail to have enjoyed many 
happy hours in the midst of general dejec- 
tion. T wept as I looked round on the chair, 
hearth, writing-table, and other familiar ob- 
jects, knowing too certainly that I looked 
40 upon them for the last time Whilst T write 
this, it is eighteen years ago- and yet, at 
this moment, I see distinctly as if it were 
yesterday the lineaments and expression of 
the object on which I fixed my parting gaze: 

45 it was a picture of the lovely ,■ which 

hung over the mantle-piece; the eyes and 
mouth of which were so beautiful, and the 
whole countenance so radiant with benignity 
and dii-ine tranquillity, that T had a thou- 
60 sand times laid down my pen or my l^ok, 
to gather consolation from it, as a devotee 
from his patron saint Whilst I was yet 
gazing upon it, the deep tones of [Man- 
chester] clock proclaimed that it was four 
66 o’clock. I went up to the picture, kissed it, 

» Rce p 1077b. 1-42 : also The JBnfflhh MaihOoaeh, 
8. 1 (p. 1125b. 46ir). 

■Wordsworth, Nuna Fret not at their ConrenVe 
Varrau) Room, h fp .SOO) 

'The name of the anbject of this picture la un- 
known. 
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and then gently walked out, and closed the 
door forever! 

So blended and intertwisted in this life 
are oocasions of laughter and of tears, that 
I cannot yet recall, without smiling, an inci- 
dent which occurred at that tune, and which 
had nearly put a stop to the immediate exe- 
cution of my plan. I had a trunk of im- 
mense weight; for, besides my clothes, it 
contained nearly all my libraiy. The diffi- 
culty was to get this removed to a earner’s: 
my room was at an aenal elevation in the 
house, and (what was worse) the staircase, 
which communicated with this angle of the 
building, was accessible only by a gallery 
which passed the head-master^ chamber- 
door. I was a f avonte with all the servants ; 
and, knowing that any of them would screen 
me, and act confidentially, I communicated 
my embarrassment to a groom of the head- 
mastei’s The groom swore he would do 
anything I wish^ ; and, when the time ar- 
rived, went up stairs to bnng the trunk 
down. This I feared was beyond the strength 
of any one man : however, the groom was a 
man-^ 

Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest mouarehiesi 

and had a back as spacious as Salisbury 
plam. Accordingly, he persisted in bringing 
down the trunk alone, whilst I stood waiting 
at the foot of the last flight, in anxiety for 
the e\'ent. For some time I heard him de- 
scending with slow and firm steps: but, 
unfortunately, from his trepidation as he 
drew near the dangerous quarter, within a 
few steps of the galleiy, his foot slipped; 
and the mighty burden, falling from his 
dboulders, gained such increase of impetus 
at each step of the descent, that, on reach- 
ing the bottom, it tumbled, or rather leap^, 
right across, with the noise of twenty devils, 
against the very bedroom door of the Archi- 
didasealus. My first thought was that all 
was lost, and that my only diance for exe- 
cuting a retreat was to sacrifice my bsHB^ge. 
However, on refiection, I determined to 
abide the issue. The gmm was in the ut- 
most alarm, both on his own account and 
on mine: but, in spite of this, so irresMibly 
bad the sense of the ludicrous, in this un- 
happy eoHtfetemps,* taken possession of his 
fancy, that he sang out a long, loud, and 
canorous* peal of laughter, that might have 
wakened the Seven Sleepers. At the sound 


of this resonant merriment, within the veiy 
ears of insulted authon^, 1 could not my- 
self forbear joming in it: subdued to thi^ 
not so much bv the unhappy itourdefie^ of 
& the trunk, as by the effect it had upon the 
groom. We both expected, as a matter of 
course, that Dr. [Lawson] would sally out 
of his room : for, in general, if but a mouse 
stirred, he sprang out like a mastiff from his 
kennel. Strange to sa^, however, on this 
occasion, when the noiim of laughter had 
ceased, no sound, or rustling even, was to 
be heard in the bedroom. Dr. [Lawson] 
had a painful complaint, which, sometimes 
IS keeping him awake, made his sleep, perhaps, 
when it did come, the deeper. Oathenng 
courage from the silence, the groom hoisted 
his burden again, and accomphdied the re- 
mamder of his descent without accident. I 
so waited until 1 saw the tnmk placed on a 
wheel-barrow, and on its road to the cai- 
rier’s: then, with Providence my guide,”* 
I set off on foot,— cany mg a small parcel, 
with some articles of dress, under my arm , 
26 a favorite English poet in one pocket, and a 
small 12mo volume, contammg about nine 
plays of Euripides, in the other. 

It had been my intention oiiginally to 
proceed to Westmoreland, both from the 
20 love I bore to that country, and on othei 
personal^ accounts.* Accidents, however, 
gave a different direction to my wanderings, 
and I bent my steps towards North Wales 
After wandering about for some time in 
86 Denbighshire, Merionethshire, and Carnar- 
vonshire, I took lodgings in a small neat 
house in B[angor]. Here I might have 
stayed with great comfort for many weeks; 
for provisions were cheap at B[angor], 
40 from the scarcity of other markets for the 
surplus produce of a wide agncultural dis- 
trict An accident, however, in which, per- 
haps, no offence was designed, drove me out 
to wander again. I know not whether my 
45 reader may have remarked, but I have often 
remarked, that the proudest class of people 
in England, or, at any rate, the class whose 
pride is most apparent, are the families of 
bishops. Noblemen and their children carry 
60 about with them, in their very titles, a sufll- 
cient notification of their rank. Nay, their 
vepr names, and this applies also to the 
children of many untitled houses, are often 
to the English ear adequate exponents of 
66 h^ birth or descent Sacimlle, Manners, 
Fitsroy, Paulet, Cavendish, and scores of 
others, tell their own tale. Rueh persons. 


* PwraiUe Lotd, 2. 806-7. , 

*iutowsrd arddent ■rasonant; linirlns 


iblmder ^ •PmrodUe Jswt, 18, 647« 

* For the pnrpnae of Tfaltlns Wonlaworth. 
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therefore, find everywhere a due sense of 
their clahns already establiahedf except 
among those who are ignorant of the world 
by virtue of their own obscurity: ^*Not to 
know them, argues one’s self unknown.’” 6 
Their manners take a suitable tone and color- 
ing; and, for once that they find it neces- 
sary to impress a sense of their consequence 
upon otheia, they meet with a thousand 
occasions for moderating and tempermg this lO 
sense by acts of courteous condescensioii. 
With the families oi bishops it is otherwise: 
with them it is all uphill work to make 
known their pretensions: for the propoition 
of the episcopal bench taken from noble is 
families is not at any time very large; and 
the succession to these dignities is so rapid 
that the public ear seldom has time to be- 
come familiar with them, unless where they 
ore connected with some literary reputation. 20 
Hence it is, that the children of bishop<« 
carry about with them an austere and re- 
pulsive air, indicative of claims not gener- 
ally acknowledged, a sort of noli me 
gere^ manner, nervously apprehensive of too 25 
familiar approach, and shrinking with the 
sensitiveneos of a gouty man, from all con- 
tact with the o2 iroAAo«.° Doubtless, a power- 
ful understanding, or unusual goodness of 
nature, will preserve a man from such weak- so 
ness: but, in general, the truth of my repre- 
sentation will be acknowledged: pride, if 
not of deeper root in such families, appears, 
at least, more upon the surface of their 
manners. The spirit of manners naturally 35 
communicates itself to their domestics and 
other dependents. Now, my landlady had 
been a lady’s maid, or a nuise, in the family 
of the Bishop of [Bangor] ; and had but 
lately married away and ‘^settled” (as such 40 
people express it) for life In a little tou n 
like Bfangor^ merely to have lived in the 
bishop’s family conferred some distinction* 
and my good landlady had rather more than 
her sliare of the pride I have noticed on that 45 
score What '*my lord” said, and what 
*^my lord” did, how useful he was in Par- 
liament, and how indispensable at Oxford, 
formed the daily burden of her talk. All 
this I bore very well: for I was too good- W 
natured to laugh in anybody’s face, and T 
could make an ample allowance for the gar- 
mhty df an old servant. Of necessity, how- 
ever, I must have appeared in her eyes very 
inadequately imprei^ with the bishop’s 65 
importance: and, peihaps, to punish me for 

s PeraHint Lont, 4. RIO. 

• touch DIP not 

• miinv mnltltnflp 


my indifference, or possibly by aecideut, she 
one day repeated to me a conversation m 
which 1 was indirectly a party concerned. 
She had been to the palace to pay her re- 
spects to the family; and, dmner bemg 
over, was summoned into the dining-room. 
In givmg an account of her hoosehold econ- 
omy, she liappened to mention that she had 
let her apartments. Thereupon the good 
bishop (it seemed) had taken occasion to 
caution her as to her selection of inmates: 
”for,” said he, ”you must recollect, Betty, 
that this place is in the high road to the 
Head;^ so that mnltitudes of Irish suin- 
dleis, running away from their debts into 
England— and of Engh^^h swindlers, run- 
ning away from their debts to the Isle of 
Man, are likely to take this place in their 
rout^” This advice was certainly not with- 
out reasonable grounds: but rather fitted to 
be stored up for Mrs. Betty’s private medi- 
tations, than specially reported to me. What 
follow^, liowexer, was somewhat worse: — 
”Oh, my lord,” answered my landlady (ac- 
cording to her own representation of the 
matter), ”I really don’t think this young 

gentleman is a swindler; because ” 

— ”Vou don’t think me a swindler?” said 
I, interrupting her, in a tumult of indigna- 
tion ”for the future I shall spare you the 
trouble of thinking about it.” And without 
delay I prepared for my departure Some 
concessions the good woman seemed dis- 
posed to make: but a harsh and contemp- 
tuous expression which I fear that 1 applied 
to the learned dignitary himself, roused her 
indignation in turn : and reconciliation then 
became impossible. I was, indeed, greatly 
iiritatcd at the bishop’s having suggested 
any grounds of suspicion, however remotely, 
against a person whom he had never seen : 
and I thought of letting him know mv mind 
in Greek: which, at the same time that it 
would famish some presumption that I was 
no swindler, would also, I hoped, compel 
the bishop to reply in the same language; 
in which case, I doubted not to make it ap- 
pear, that if I was not so rich as his lordship, 
I was a better Grecian. Calmer thonghte, 
however, drove this bovish design out of my 
mind : for I considered that the bishop was 
in the right to counsel an old servant; that 
he conld not have designed that his advice 
should be reported to me ; and that the same 
coarseness of mind which had led Mrs. Betty 
to repeat the advice at all might have colored 
it in a way more agreeable to her own style 

» rmhnhlT Rolyhead, from which tmTclem woqM 
omhArk for irpInnC or the T««lo of Mini 
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of thinking than to the actual espresfriuiib of 
the worthy bishop. 

1 left the lodgings the same hour, and 
this turned out a very unfortunate occui- 
rence for me: because, livmg henceforwaid 
at mns, I was dramed of my money very 
rapidly. In a fortnight I was reduced to 
short allowance; that is, 1 could allow my- 
self only one meal a day. From the keen 
appetite produced by constant exercise and 
mountam air acting on a youthful stomach, 
I soon began to suffer greatly on this slender 
regimen ; for the single meal which I could 
venture to older was coffee or tea. Even 
this, however, was at length withdiawn : and 
afteiwards, so long as 1 remained in Wales, 
1 subsisted eithei on blackberries, hips, haws, 
etc , or on the casual hospitalities which T 
now and then received, in return for such 
little service as I had an oppoitunity of 
rendering Sometimes I wrote letters of 
business for cottagers, who happened to 
have relatives in Liverpool, or in Ijondon • 
more often I wiote love-letters to their 
sweethearts for young women who had Ined 
ns son’anls m Shrewsbury, or other towns 
on the English bolder. On all sueh occa- 
•‘lons I gave gieat satisfaction to inv linmblo 
fnends, and was generally treated with hos- 
pilality and once, in particular, near the 
Milage’ of Llan-y-<*tyndw (or some such 
name), in a sequestered part of Merioneth- 
shire, T was entertained for upwards of 
three days by a family of young pe(^le, 
with an affectionate and fraternal kindness 
that left an impression upon my heait not 
yet impaired The family consisted, at that 
time, of four sisters and three brothers, all 
grown up, and all remarkable for elegance 
and delicacy of manners So much beauty, 
and so much native good-breeding and re- 
finement, I do not remember to have seen 
before or since in any cottage, except once 
or twice in Westmoreland and Devonshire 
They spoke English, an accomplishment not 
often met with in so many members of one 
family, especially in villages remote from 
the high road. Here I wrote, on my fiist 
introduction, a letter about prize-money, for 
one of the brothers, who had served on 
board an English man-of-war; and more 
privately, two love-letters for two of the 
sisters. They were both interesting looking 
girls, and one of uncommon loveliness. In 
the midst of their confusion and blushes, 
whilst dictating, or rather giving me general 
instructions, it did not require any great 
penetration to discover that what they 
wished was, that their letters should be as 


kind as was consistent with proper maidenly 
pnde. 1 contrived so to temper my expres- 
sions as to reconcile the gratitication of both 
feelmgs: and they were as much ])leased 
6 With the way in which 1 had express^ their 
thoughts, as, in their simplicity, they were 
astonish^ at my having so readily discov- 
ered them. The reception one meets with 
fiom the women of a family generally de- 
10 termmes the tenor of one’s whole entertain- 
ment. In this case I had discharged my 
confidential duties as secretary so much to 
the general satisfaction, perhaps also amus- 
mg them with my conversation, that I was 
15 pressed to stay with a cordiality which I had 
little inclination to resist. 1 slept with the 
brothers, the only unoccupied bed staixling 
m the apartment of the young women • but 
in all other points they treated me with a 
^ respect not usually paid to puises as light 
as mine; as if my scholarship were sufficient 
evidence that I was of gentle blood ” 
Thus I lived with them for three days, and 
a greater part of a fourth- and from the 
25 undinnnished kindness which they continued 
to show me, I belieie I might have stayed 
with them up to this time, if then power 
had corresponded with their wishes On the 
last moniing, howeiei, J peieeived iiiioii 
20 their countenances, as they sat at bieakfast, 
the expression of some unpleasant commii- 
nieation which was at hand, and soon after 
one of the brothers explained to me tliat 
their parents had gone, the day before my 
35 ariival, to an annual meeting of Methodists, 
held at Carnarvon, and were that day ex- 
pected to letiirn; ^'and if they should not 
Ik* so civil as they ought to be,” he b€*gged, 
on the part of all the young people, that I 
40 would not take it amiss The parents re- 
turned, with churlish faces, and ”Df/m 
Sassenach^* (no English), 'm answer to all 
my addresses. I saw how matters stood; 
and so, taking an affectionate leave of my 
45 kind and jnteresting young hosts, I went 
my way. For, though they spoke warmly 
to their parents in my behalf, and often 
excused the manner of the old people, 
by saying that it was ^^only their way,” 
50 yet I easily understood that my talent 
for writing love-letters would do as little 
to reccmimend me with two grave sexa- 
genanan Welsh Methodists, as my Greek 
Sapphics or Alcaics-* and what had been 
55 hospitality, when offered to me with the 
gracious courtesy of my young friends, 

^ Greek love Ivrlrt written after the manner of 
Bap^ho and Aloffua, famoua Greek poets (000 
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would become chanty, when connected 
with the harsh demeanor of these old 
people. Certainly, Mr. Shelley is nght 
m his notions about old age unless 
powerfully counteracted by all sorts oi & 
opposite agencies, it is a miserable corrupter 
and blighter to the genial chanties of the 
human heart 

Soon after this, I contnved, by means 
which I must omit foi want of room,* to lO 
transfer myself to London. And now began 
the latter and fiercer stage of my long suffer- 
ings, without using a disproportionate ex- 
pression, I might say, of my agony. For T 
now suffered, for upwards of sixteen weeks, is 
the physical anguish of hunger in vanous 
degrees of intensity ; but as biller, perliaps, 
as ever any human being can ha\G suffered 
who has survived it I would not needlessly 
harass my reader’s feelings by a detail of all ^ 
that I endured* for extremities such as 
these, under any circumstances of heaviest 
miM'onduct or guilt, cannot be contemplated 
even in descnption without a rueful pity 
that is painful to the natural goodness of 25 
the human heart. Let it suffice, at least on 
this occasion, to say that a few fiagments 
of bread from the breakfast -table of one 
individual,* who supposed me to be ill, but 
did not know of iny being in utter want, and 30 
these at uncertahi intenals, constituted mv 
whole support ‘During the fonnei part of 
my suffenngs, that is, generally in Wales, 
and always for the first two months in 
Tiondon, I was houseless, and very seldom 35 
slept under a roof To this constant expo- 
sure to the open air I ascribe it mainly that 
r did not sink under my torments Latterly, 
however, when colder and more inclement 
weather came on, and when, from the length 40 
of my snffenngs, T had begun to sink into 
a more languishing condition, it was, no 
doubt, fortunate for mo that the same per- 
son to whose breakfast-table I had access 
allowed mo to sleep in a large unoccupied « 
house, of which he was tenant '[Jnoccupied, 

T call it, for there was no household or 
establishment in it ; nor any furniture in- 
deed, except for n table and a few chair* 

But T found, on taking possession of my 50 
new quarters, that the house already con- 
tained one single inmate, a poor friendless 
child, apparently ten years old; but she 
seemed hunger-bitten ; and sufferings of that 

65 

1 Rhcllcv navs that old aae la cold and cmcl Hcc 
hla The Hn'oU of ToUtm, 2, »3 ^ . 

*Hc borrowed twelve guineas from two frlendn 
• A Mr Bninell, an ohaonre lawyer, who had 
been recommended to De Qnlneey by a money- 
lender named Dell 


sort often make children look older than 
they are. From this foilom child I learned 
that she had slept and hved there alone for 
some tune before I came . and great joy the 
poor creature expressed, wlien she found 
that 1 was, in future, to be her companion 
through the hours of darkness. The house 
was large , and, from the want of furniture, 
the noise of the rats made a prodigious echo- 
ing on the spacious staircase and hall ; and, 
amidst the real fleshly ills of cold, and, 1 
fear, hunger, the forsaken child had found 
leisure to suffer still more, it appeared, from 
the self-created one of ghosts I promised 
lier protection agamst all ghosts whatso- 
ever but, alas ! 1 could offer her no other 
assistance. We lay upon the floor, with a 
bundle of cursed law papers for a pillow 
but wiilj no other covermg than a sort of 
large horseman’s cloak: afterwards, how- 
ever, we discoveied, in a garret, an old sofa- 
coier, a small piece of rug, and some frag- 
ments of other articles, which added a little 
to our warmth The poor child crept close 
to me for warmth, and for security against 
her ghostly enemies ^Vlien I was not more 
than usually ill, T took her into my arms, so 
that, in general, she was tolerably warm, and 
often slept when I could not for, dm mg 
the last two months of my sufferings, I slept 
much in the day-tiine, and w’as apt to fall 
into transient dozing at all hours. But my 
sleep distiessed me more than my watch- 
ing for, besides the tumultuousness of my 
dreams, which were only not so awful as 
those wrhich I shall have to dcsciihe here- 
after as produced by opium, my sleep was 
never more than what is called dogsleep, 
so that T could hear myself moaning, and 
w’as often, as it seemed to me, waken^ sud- 
denly by my own voice; and, about this 
time, a hideous sensation began to haunt 
me as soon as T fell into a slumber, which 
has since returned upon me at different 
periods of my life, ru , a sort of twitching, 
r know not where, but apparently about the 
legion of the stomach, which compelled me 
violently to throw out ray feet for the sake 
of relieving it Tins sensation coming on 
as soon as I began to sleep, and the ^ort 
to relieve it constantly awaking me, at 
length T slept only from exhaustion ; and 
from increasing weakness, as T said before, 
T was constantly falling asleep, and con- 
stantly awaking^ Meantime, the master of 
the house sometimes came in upon ns sud- 
denly, and very early, sometimes not till 
ten o’clock, sometimes not at all. He was 
in constant fear of bailiffs* improving on 
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the plan of Cromwelii^ eveiy night he blept 
in U different quarter of London; and 1 
observed that he never failed to examine 
through a private window the appearance 
of those who knocked at the door, hetore ho 
would allpw it to be o^iened. He break- 
fasted alone : indeed, his tea equipage 
would hardly have admitted of hib hazai^- 
mg an invitation to a second person— any 
more Uian the quantity of esculent mat^nel, 
which, for the most part, was little more 
than a roll, or a few biscuits, which he had 
bought on nis road from the place where he 
had slept. Or, if he had asked a party, as 
I once learnedly and facetiously^ obmired to 
him— the several members of it must ha\e 
stood in the relation to each other (not sat 
in any relation whatever) of succession, as 
the metaphysicians ha\e it, and not of co- 
existence; m the relation of the parts of 
time, and not of the parts of space. During 
his breakfast, I generally eontmed a reason 
for lounging in; and, with an air of as 
much indifference as I could asbume, took 
up such fragments as he had left— some- 
times, indeed, there were none at all. In 
doing this, I committed nd robbeiy except 
upon the man himself, who was thus 
obliged, I believe, now and then to send 
out at noon for an extra biscuit ; for, as to 
the poor child, she was never admitted into 
his study, if I may give that name to bis 
chief depository of parchments, law writ- 
ings, etc ; that rcKim was to her the Blue- 
Imid room of the house, being regularly 
locked on his departure to dinner, about six 
o’clock, which usually was his final depar- 
ture for the night Whether this child were 
an illegitimate daughter of Mr. [Bimell], 
or only a servant, I could not ascertain ; she 
did not herself know; but certainly she was 
treated altogether as a menial servant. No 
sooner did Mr. TBrunell] make his appear- 
ance, than she went below stairs, bnished 
his imoes, coat, etc.; and, except when she 
was summoned to run an errand, she never 
emerged from the dismal Tartarus of the 
Utchens, etc, to the upper air, until my 
welcome knock at night called up her little 
trembling footsteps to the front door. Of 
her life during the daytime, however, I 
knew little but what I gathered from her 
own account at night; for, as soon as the 


» A reference to the precantlonf for *tWj^wli!ch 
Crovirell le stM to have taken after ^e 
■olntlon of hie last Parliament AecorAns to 
dtatrendon, Cromwell wore armor under hw 
clothee and “rarely Mg^two jtsjto togetoer 
In one chamber “ See ClarendOT’e The H4e- 
ferv of the Rt^eWon end Cfiril Worn to Eaa- 
lond (Oxford ed ), 7 846 


hours of busmebs commenced, I saw that my 
absence would be acceptable; and, m gen- 
eral, therefore, I went off, and sat in the 
parkb, or elsewhere, until nightfall. 

& But who, and what, mfeantime, was the 
master of the house himself f Reader, he 
was one of those anomalous practitioners in 
lower deiiartments of the law, who— what 
shall 1 ba} T— who, on prudential reasons, or 
10 from necessity, deny themsehes all indul- 
gence m the luxury of too delicate a con- 
science: (a periphrasis which might be 
abridged considerably, but that I leave to 
the reader’s taste:) in many walks of life, 
16 a conscience is a more exjiensive encum- 
brance, than a wife or a carnage ; and just 
as people talk of ^Maying doun” their car- 
nages, bo I suppose Illy fnend, Mr [Bru- 
nell], had ^Maid down” Ins conscience for a 
20 time, meaning, doubtless, to resume it as 
soon as he could afford it. The inner econ- 
omy of such a man ’s daily life would pre- 
sent a most strange picture, if I could allow 
myself to amuse the leader at his expense 
26 Even with my limited opportunities foi 
observing uhat went on, I saw many scenes 
of London intngues, and complex chicanciy 
^*cycle and epicycle, orb in oA,”* at which 
I sometimes hinile to this day— and at which 
30 I smiled then, in spite of my misery 
situation, however, at that^ time, gave me 
little expmence, in my own person, of any 
qualities in Mr. [Bnincll]’s character biit 
such as did him honor, and of his whole 
35 strange composition I must forget eiery- 
thing but that towards me he was obliging 
and, to the extent of hib power, generous. 

That power was not, indeed, very exten- 
sive; however, in common with the rats, I 
40 sat rent free; and, as Dr Johnson has re- 
corded, that he never but on(*e in his life 
had as mndi wall-fruit as he c<mld eat,* so 
let me be grateful, that on that single occa- 
sion I had as large a choice of apartments 
45 In a London mansion as I could possibly 
desire. Except the Bluebeard room, which 
the poor child believed to be haunted, all 
others, from the attics to the cellars, were 
at our service; ”the world was all before 
50 ns”;5 and we pitched our tent for the night 
in any spot we chose. This house I have 
already described as a large one; it stands 
in a conspicuous situation, and in a well- 
known part df London. Many of my read- 


1 Paradine Loot. 8, 84 
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en will have passed itf I duubt not, within a 
few honrs of reading this. For myself, I 
never fail to visit it when business draws 
me to London; about ten o’clock, this very 
night, August 15, 1821, being my birihdav, 
—I tum^ aside from my evenmg walk, 
down Oxford Street, purposely to take a 
glance at it : it is now occupied by a re- 
spectable family; and, by the lights in the 
front drawing-room, I observed a domestic 
party, assembled perhaps at tea, and appar- 
ently clieerful and gay. Marvellous contrast 
in my eyes to the darkness— cold— silence— 
and desolation of that same house eighteen 
years a^, when its nightly occupants were 
one famishing scholar, and a neglected child. 
—Her, by the bye, in after years, I vainly 
endeavor^ to trace. Apart from her situa- 
tion, she was not what would be called an 
interesting child: she was neither pretty, 
nor quick in understanding, nor remaikably 
pleasing in manners. But, thank God I even 
in those years I needed not the embellish- 
ments of novel accessaries to conciliate my 
affections; plain human nature, in its hum- 
blest and most homely apparel, was enough 
for me: and I loved the child because she 
was my partner in wretchedness. If she is 
now living, she is probably a mother, with 
children of her own; but, as I have said, I 
could iic\*er trace her. 

This I regret, but another person there 
was at that time, whom I have since sought 
to trace with far deeper earnestness, and 
with far deeper sorrow at my failure. This 
person was a young woman, and one of that 
unhappy class who subsist upon the wages 
of prolititntion. I feel no diame, nor have 
any reason to feel it, in avowing that I was 
then on familiar and friendly terms with 
many women in that unfortunate condition. 
The reader needs neither smile at this 
avowal, nor frown. For, not to remind my 
classical readers of the old Latin proverb— 
**8ine Cerere,*^ etc., it may well be sup- 
posed that in the existing state of my purse 
my connection with such women could not 
have been an impure one. But the truth is, 
that at no time of my life have I been a 
person to hold myself polluted by the touch 
or approach of any creature that wore a 
human shape: on the contrary, from my 
veiy earliest ;renth it has been my pride to 
converse familiarly, more SocfoUco? with 
all human beings, man, woman, and child, 
that chance might fling in nqr way: aprao- 

* without food tad wine love grows chid (Te- 

rence, Ennuokui, IV, 6, 6) 

* after the maimer of Socratee t— 4 . by queo- 
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tice which is friendly to the knowledge of 
human nature, to good feelings, and to that 
frankness of address which toomes a man 
who would be thought a philosopher. For a 
s philosopher should not see with the eyes of 
the poor limitary creature calling himself a 
man of the world, and filled with narrow 
and self-regarding prejudices of birth and 
education, but should look upon himself as 
10 a catholic creature, and as standing in an 
equal relation to high and low— to ^ucated 
and uneducated, to the guilty and the inno- 
cent. Being myself at that time of necessity 
a peripatetic, or a walker of the streets, 1 
15 naturally fell in more frequently with those 
female peripatetics who are technically 
called street-walkers. Many of these women 
had occasionally taken my part against 
watchmen who wished to drive me off the 
20 bteps of houses where I was sitting. But 
one amongst them, the one on whose account 
I have at all introduced this subject— yet 
no! let me not class thee, oh noble-minded 

Ann f with that order of women; let 

2S me find, if it be possible, some gentler name 
to designate the condition of her to whose 
bount^^ and compassion, ministering to my 
necessities when all the world had forsaken 
me, I owe it that I am at this time alive.— 
Sb For many wreks I bad walked at niglits with 
this poor friendless girl up and down Ox- 
ford Street, or had rested with her on steps 
and under the shelter of porticoes. She 
could not be so old as myself: she told me, 
86 indeed, that she had not completed her six- 
teenth year. By such questions as my in- 
terest about her prompted, I had gradually 
drawn forth her simple history. Hers was 
a case of ordinary occurrence (as I have 
M since had reason to think) , and one in which, 
if London beneficence had better adapted its 
arran^ents to meet it, the power of the 
law might oftener be interposed to protect, 
and to avenge.^ But the stream of London 
45 charity flows in a channel which, though 
deep and mightv, is yet noiseless and under- 
ground; not obvious or readily accessible 
to poor houseless wanderers: and it cannot 
be denied that the outside air and frame- 
60 work of London society is harsh, cruel, and 
repulsive. In any case, however, I saw that 
part of her injuries might easily have been 
redressed; and I uiged her often and ear- 
nestly to lay her complaint before a maris- 
66 trate: friendless as me was, I assured her 
that she would meet with immediate atten- 
tion; and that Englidi justice, which was 
no respecter of persons, would speedily and 
amply avenge her on the brutal ruffian who 
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had plundered her little property. She 
promised me often that she would; but she 
delayed taking the steps I pomted out 
from time to time: for she was timid and 
dejected to a degree which showed how 
deeply sorrow ^d taken hold of her young 
heart : and perhaps she thought justly that 
the most upright judge, and the most right- 
eous tribunals, could do nothmg to repaii 
her heaviest wrongs. Something, howevei, 
would perhaps have been done: for it had 
been settled between us at length, but un- 
happily on the veiy last time but one that 1 
was ever to see her, that in a day or two we 
should go together before a magistrate, and 
that 1 should speak on her behalf. Tins 
little service it was destined, however, that 
1 should never realize. Meantime, that 
which she rendered to me, and whu^ was 
greater than I could ever have repaid hci, 
was this:— One night, when we were pacing 
slowly along Oxtoid Street, and after a day 
when 1 had felt more than usually ill and 
faint, I requested her to turn off with me 
into Soho Square * thither we went ; and we 
sat down on the steps of a house, which, to 
this hour, I never pass without a pang of 
grief, and an hiner act of homage to the 
spint of that unhappy girl, in niemoiy of 
the noble action which she there performed. 
Suddenly, as we sat, I grew much worse: 
I had been leaning ray head against her 
bosom; and all at once 1 sank from her 
arms and fell backwards on the step. From 
the sensations 1 then had, 1 felt an inner 
conviction of the liveliest kind that without 
some powerful and reviving stimulus, I 
should either have died on the spot— or 
should at least have sunk to a point of ex- 
haustion from which all re-ascent under my 
friendless circumstances would soon have 
become hopeless. Then it was, at this crisib 
of my fate, that my poor orphan companion 
—who had herself met with little but in- 
juries in this woi Id— stretched out a saving 
hand to me. Uttermg a cry of terror, but 
without a moment’s delay, she ran off into 
Oxford Street, and in less time than could 
be imai^ed, returned to me with a glass of 
port wine and spices, that acted^ upon my 
empty stomach (which at that time would 
have rejected all solid food) with an instan- 
taneous power of restoration: and for this 
glass the generous girl without a murmur 
paid out of her own humble purse at a 
time— be it remembered!-^ when she had 
scarcely wherewithal to purchase the bare 
necessaries of life, and when she could have 
no reason to exp^ that I should ever be 


able to reimburse her. — Oh! youthful 
benefactress ! how often in succeeding 
years, standmg in solitaiy places, and think- 
mg of thee with mef of heart and perfect 
6 love, how often nave I wished that, as in 
ancient times the curse of a father was 
beheved to have a supernatural power, and 
to pursue its object with a fatal necessity 
of self-fulfillment,— even so the benediction 
10 of a heart oppressed with gratitude might 
have a like prerogative; might have power 
given it from above to chase— to haunt— to 
way-lay^— to overtake— to pursue thee into 
the central darkness of a London brothel, 
10 or, if it were possible, into the daikness ol' 
the grave— there to awaken thee with an 
authentic message of peace and forgiveness, 
and of final reconciliation I 
1 do not often weep: for not only do 
20 iny thoughts on subjects connected with the 
chief interests of man daily, nay hourly, 
descend a thousand fathoms ''too deep for 
tears’’;^ not only does the sternness of my 
habits of thought present an antagonism to 
26 the feelings which prompt tears— wanting 
of necessity to those who, being protected 
usually by their levity from any tendency 
to meditative sorrow, would by that same 
levity be made incapable of resisting it on 
30 any casual access of such feelings.- but 
also, I believe that all imnds which lia\e 
contemplated such objects as deeply as 1 
have done, must, for their own protection 
fiom uttei despondency, have early cnenur- 
86 aged and cherished some tranquillizing be- 
lief as to the future balances and the hieio- 
glyphic meanings of human sufferings On 
these accoimts, I am cheerful to this houi , 
and, as I have said, I do not often weep 
40 Yet some feelings, though not deeper oi 
more passionate, are more tender than oth- 
ers , and often, when I walk at this time in 
Oxford Street by dreamy lamp-ligiit, and 
hear those airs played on a barrel-oigan 
45 which years ago solaced me and my dear 
companion, as I must always call her, 1 
sh^ tears, and muse with myself at the mys- 
terious dispensation which BO suddenly and 
so critically separated us forever. How it 
GO happened, the reader will understand from 
what remains of this introductory narration. 

Soon after the period of the last incident 
I have recorded, 1 met, in Albemarle Street, 
a gentleman of his late majesty’s” house- 
65 hold. This gentleman bad received hospital- 

1 Rcc WordflWorth’R Bhe laac a PhoHiom of Ba- 
lUfht, 10 (p 2es) 

■Wordsworth, Oda- IntimaHona of ImmortoUti^, 
208 (p sob) 

■Clcorge III, who had recently died (1820). 
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ities, on different occasions, from my family : 
and he challenged me upon the strengrth of 
my family likeness. I did not attempt any 
disRUise, I aiibweied hib questions ingenu- 
ously, -—and, on his pledging his woi^ of 6 
honor that he would not betray me to my 
guardians, I gave him an address to my 
friend the attorney *s. The next day I re- 
ceived from him a £10 Bank-note The let- 
ter enclosing it was delivered with other lO 
letters of busmess to the attorney; but, 
though his look and manner informed me 
that he suspected its contents, he gave it up 
to me honorably and without demur 

This present, from the particular service ^ 
to which it was applied, leads me naturally 
to speak of the purpose which had allured 
me up to London, and which 1 had been (to 
use a forensic word) sohciting from the first 
day of iny amval m London, to that of my 20 
final departure. 

In so mighty a world as London, it will 
surprise my readers that I should not have 
found some means of stavimr off the last 
extremities ot penury and it will strike 25 
than that two re&ouices at least must have 
been open to me,— either to seek assist- 
anee from the friends of my family, or to 
turn my youthful talents and attainments 
into some channel of pecuniary emolument. 30 
As to the first course, 1 may obsen^e, gener- 
ally, that what I dreaded beyond all other 
evils was the chance of being reclaimed by 
my guardians, not doubting that whatever 
power the law gave them would have been ^ 
enforc-ed against me to the utmost; that is, 
to the extremity of forcibly I’estonng me to 
the school which I had quitted: a restora- 
tion which as it would in iny eyes have been 
n dishonor even if submitted to voliintanly, ^ 
could not fail, when extorted from me in 
contempt and defiance of my known wishes 
and efforts to have been a humiliation 
worse to me than death, and which would 
indeed have tenninated in death I was, 
therefore, shy enough of applying for as- 
sistance even in tliose quarters where I was 
sure of receiving it— at the risk of furnish- 
ing my guardians with any clue for recov- 
ering me But, as to London in particular, 60 
though, doubtless, mv father had in his life- 
time had many friends there, yet, as ten 
years had passed since his death, I remem- 
ber^ few of them even hy name : and never 
having seen London before, except once for B6 
n few hours, I knew not the address of even 
those few. To thld mode of gaining help, 
therefore, in part the difficulty, but much 
more the paramount feat- ‘lyhich T have men- 


tioned, habitually indisposed me. In regard 
to the other mode, 1 now feel half incOned 
to join my reader m wondeiiiig that 1 should 
have overlooked it. As a corrector of Greek 
proofs, if m no other way, I might doubtless 
have gained enough for my slender wants. 
Such an office as this 1 could ha\e discharged 
with an exemplary and punctual aceuiacy 
that would soon have gained me the confi- 
dence of my employers. But it must not be 
forgotten ^at, even for such an office as 
this, it was necessary that I should first of 
all have an introduction to some respectable 
publisher: and this I had no means of ob- 
taining. To say the truth, however, it had 
never once occurred to me to think of liter- 
ary labors as a source of profit. No mode 
sutficiently speedy of obtaining money had 
ever occurred to me but that of borrowing 
it on the strength of my future claims and 
expectations. This mode 1 sought by every 
avenue to compass, and amongst other per- 
sons 1 applied to a Jew named Dfell].^ 

To this Jew, and to other advertising 
money-lenders, some of whom were, I b^ 
heve, also Jews, T had mtioduced myself 
with an a<*coiint of ray expectations ; which 
account, on examining my father’s will at 
Doctor’s Commons, they had ascertained to 
be correct. The person there mentioned as 

» “To tlilfi ramc Jew, b? the wav, some eighteen 
months afterwards. 1 applied again on the 
hanie buslneas , and, dating at that time from 
a respectable college, I was fortunate enough 
to gain his serious attention to my propoaaia 
My neceshities had not arisen from any ex- 
traxagance or youthful levities (these mv 
habits and the nature of my pleasures raised 
me far alxne), but simply from the vindictive 
maliee of my guardian, who, when he found 
himself no lunger able to prevent me from go 
Ing to the unheralty, hod, as a parting token 
of his good nature refused to sign an order 
for granting me a shilling beyond the allow- 
ance made to me at school-— i ur., £100 per an- 
num Upon this sum it was, in mv time, 
barelv pcmsible to have lived In college, and 
not posallile to a man who, though above the 
paltrv affectation of ostentatious disregard for 
money, and without anv expensive taatea, con- 
fided nevertheless rather tm) much In ser\’- 
aiits, and did not delight in the petty details 
of minute economy. 1 soon, therefore, became 
emlmrrasRed , and at length, after a most 
voluminous negotiation afth the .Tew (some 
imrts of ahlch, if 1 bad leisure to rehearse 
them, would greatly amuse my readers), T 
was put In possession of the sum I asked for, 
on the 'regular* terms of pa,^lng the Jew 
seventeen and a half per cent by way of an- 
nuity on all the money fumlslied, Israel, on 
his part graclonsly resuming no more than 
about ninety guineas of the said money, on 
account of an attorney's Mil (for what serv- 
ices, to whom rendered, and when whether at 
the siege of Jemsalem— at the building of the 
Second Temple— or on some earlier occasion, 
1 have not vet been able to discover). How 
many peicbes this bill measured I really for- 
get ; but I stin keep it in a cabinet of natural 
cnrioaltlefl, and sometime or other I believe I 
shall present It to the British Museum.'* — ^De 
Qulncey. 
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the second son of — — i was found to have 
all the elaunsi or more than all, that I 
had stated: hat one question still remained, 
which the faces of the Jews pretty agnid- 
cantly saggested,— was I that person t This 
doubt had never occurred to me as a pos- 
sible one: 1 had rather feared, whenever 
my Jewish friends scrutmised me keenly, 
that I might be too well known to be that 
person— and that some scheme might be 
passing in their xnmds for entrapping me, 
and selling me to my guardians. It was 
strange to me to find my own self, materia- 
hter^ considered (so I expressed it, for I 
doted on logical accuracy of distinctions), 
accused, or at least suspected, of eountcr- 
&iting my own self, formalUer^ considered. 
However, to satisfy their scrupl^ 1 took 
tiie only course in my power. Whilst I was 
in WalM, 1 had received various letters from 
young friends: these I produced: for I 
cam^ them constantly in my pocket- 
being, mdeed, by this time, almost the only 
relics of my personal incumbrances (except- 
ing the clothes I wore) which I had not in 
one way or other dispo^ of. Most of these 
letters were from the Earl of fAltamont], 
who was at this time my chief, or rather 
only, confidential friend. These letters were 
dated from Eton. I had also some from the 
hforqness of [Sligo], his father, who, though 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, yet having 
been an Etonian himself, and as g<^ a 
scholar as a nobleman nee^ to be— still re- 
tained an affection for classical studies, and 
for youthful scholars. He had, accordingly, 
from the time that I was fifteen, corre- 
sponded with me; sometimes upon the great 
improvements which he had made, or w*as 
m^itating, in the counties of M[ayo] and 
Slfigo] since I had been there; sometimes 
ujmn tne merits of a Tjatin poet; at other 
times suggesting subjects to me on which he 
wished me to write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish 
friends agre^ to fumi^ two or three hun- 
dred pounds on my jiersonal security- pro- 
vided I could persuade the young Earl, who 
was, by the way, not older than mywlf, to 
guarantee the payment on our coming of 
age: the Jew’s final object being, as I now 
suppose, not the trifling profit he could 
exp^ to make by me, but the prospect of 
establishing a connection with my noble 
friend, whose immense expectations were 
well Imown to him. In pursuance of this 
Xnroposal on the part of the Jew, about eight 

iwlth referenoe to material, at irabttance 
•wtta retemiec to fona, or appearance 


or nme diqrs after 1 had i'ecoi\od the £10, 1 
prepared to go down to Eton, Nearlv £3 of 
the money 1 had given to my mon^-lending 
fnend, on his allegmg that the stamps must 
6 be bought, m order that the wntings might 
be preparing whilst I was away from Lon- 
don. I thought in my heart that he was 
lymg; but 1 did not wish to give him any 
excuse for charging his own delays upon me. 
^ A smaller sum 1 had given to my friend 
the attorney, who was connected with the 
money-lenders as their lawyer, to whidi, in- 
deed, be was entitled for his unfumi^ed 
lodgmgs. About fifteen shillings 1 had em- 
is ployed in re-eatablishing, thou^ m a very 
humble way, my drcbs. Of the remainder 1 
gave one-quarter to Ann, meanmg on my 
return to have diMded with her whatever 
might remain. These arrangements made,— 
20 boon^ after six o’clock, on a dark winter 
evening, I set off, accompanied Ann, 
towards Piccadilly, for it was my intention 
to go down as far as Salt Hill on the Bath 
or Bristol mail. Our course lay through a 
26 port of the town which has now all dis- 
appeared, so that I can no longer retrace its 
ancient boundaries: Sivallow Street, I think 
it was called. Having time enough before 
us, however, we bore away to tbe left until 
so we came into Holden Square: there, near 
the comer of Sherrard Stieet, we sat down, 
not wishing to part in the tumult and blaze 
of Piccadilly. I had told her of my plans 
some time before: and 1 now assured her 
26 again that die should share in my good 
fortune, if 1 met with any ; and that I would 
never forsake her, as soon as 1 had power to 
protect her. This 1 fully intended, as much 
from inclination as from a sense of duty: 
40 for, setting aside gratitude, which in any 
case must have made me her debtor for life, 
I loved her as affectionately as if she had 
been my sister: and at this moment^ with 
sevenfold tenderness, from pity at witness- 
45 ing her extreme dejection, I had. appar- 
ently, most reason for dejection, because I 
was leaving the savior of my life- yet I, 
considering the shock my health had re- 
ceived, was cheerful and full of hope. She, 
60 on the contrary, who was parting with one 
who had little means of serving her, except 
by kmdness and brotherly treatment, was 
overcome by sorrow ; so that, when I kissed 
her at our final farewell, she put her arms 
86 about my neck, and wept without speaking 
a word. I hoped to return in a week at 
farthest, and I agreed with her that on the 
fifth nig^t from that, and every nifdit after- 
wards, die should wait for me at dz o’clock 
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near the bottom of Great Titchfield Street, 
which had been our euatomary haven, as it 
were, of rendeavona, to prevent our mias- 
ing each other m the great Mediterranean of 
Oxford Street. Thia and other meaaures of 
preeaution 1 took : one only I forgot She 
had either never told me, or (as a matter of 
no great mtereat) 1 had forgotten, her sur- 
name. It is a general practice, indeed, with 
girla of humble rank in her unhappy condi- 
tion, not (as novel-reading women of high- 
er pretensions) to style themselves— Mtsa 
Donglaa, Htas Montague, etc., but simply 
by their Christian names, Marg, Jane, Fran- 
cee, etc. Her surname, as the surest means 
of tracing her hereafter, I ought now to 
have inquired ; but the truth is, having no 
reason to think that our meetmg could, in 
consequence of a short interruption, be more 
difficult or uncertain than it had been for so 
many weeks, I had scarcely for a moment 
adverted to it as necessary, or placed it 
amongst my memoranda against this part- 
ing interview : and, my final anxieties being 
spent in comforting her with hopes, and in 
pressing upon her the necessity of getting 
some medicines for a violent cough and 
hoarseness with which she was troubled, 1 
wholly forgot it until it was too late to 
recall her. 

It was past eight oMock when I reached 
the Gloucester coffee-house: and, the Bns- 
tol mail bemg on the point of going off, I 
mounted on the outside. The fine fluent 
motion' of this mail soon laid me asleep: 
it is somewhat remarkable that the first easy 
or refreshing sleep which I had enjoyed for 
some months was on the outside of a mail- 
coUch— a bed which, at this day^ I find rather 
an uneasy one. Connected with this sleep 
was a little incident, which served, as hun- 
dreds of others did at that time, to convince 
me how easily a man who has never been in 
any great distress may pass through life 
without knowing, in his own person at least, 
anything of the possible g^ness of the 
human heart— or, as I must add with a sigh, 
of its possible vileness. So thick a curtain of 
mannera is drawn over the features and ex- 
pression of men ’s natures, that to the ordi- 
nary observer the two extremities, and the 
infinite field of varieties which lie between 
them, are all confounded— the vast and 
multitudinons compass of their several har- 
monies reduced to the meagre outline of 

* **The Bristol nail Is the best appointed in the 
kingdom — owing to the donble advantages of 
an nnnsnally good road, and of an extra sum 
for expenses subscribed by the Bristol mer 
chants.^*— De Qnlnrej. 


differeuceb expressed m the gamut or alpha- 
bet of elementary^ sounds. The case was 
this: for the first four or five miles from 
London, I annoyed my fellow-passenger on 
s the roof by occaHionally falling against him 
when the coach gave a lurch to his side; and 
indeed, if the road had been less smooth 
and level than it is, I should have fallen off 
from weakness. Of this annoyance he com- 
LO plained heavily, as perhaps in the same cir- 
cumstances most people would ; he expressed 
his complaint, howe^^er, more morosely than 
the occasion seemed to warrant; and, if I 
had parted with him at that moment, I 
6 should have thought of him, if I had con- 
sidered it worth while to think of him at all, 
ns a surly and almost brutal fellow. How- 
ever, I was conscious that I had given him 
some cause for complaint: and, therefore, 
0 I apologized to him, and assured him that I 
would do what I could to avoid falling 
asleep for the future; and, at the same 
time, in as few words as possible, I explained 
to him that I was ill and in a weak state 
5 from long suffering; and that I could not 
afford at that time to take an inside place. 
The man’s manner changed, upon hearing 
this explanation, m an instant : and when I 
next woke for a mmute from the noise and 
0 lights of Hounslow (for in spite of my 
wishes and efforts I had fallen asleep again 
within two mmutes from the time I had 
spoken to him), I found that he had put his 
arm around me to protect me from fallmg 
s off: and for the rest of my journey he 
behaved to me with the gentleness of a 
woman, so that, at length, I almost lay in 
his arms: and this was the more kind, as 
he could not have known that I was not 
D going the whole way to Bath or Bristol. 
Unfortunately, indeed, T did go rather far- 
ther than 1 intended; for so genial and 
refreshing was my sleep, that the next time 
after leaving Hounslow that I fully awoke, 
s was upon the sudden pulling up of the mail, 
possibly at a post-office, and on inquiry, I 
found that we had reached Maidenhead— six 
or seven miles, I think, ahead of Salt Hill. 
Here I alighted: and for the half-minute 

> that the mail stopped, I was entreated by 
my friendly companion, who, from the tran- 
sient glimpse I had had of him in Picca- 
dilly, seemed to me to be a gentleman’s 
butler— or person of that rank, to go to bed 

> without delay. This I promised, ihou^ 
with no intention of doing so: and in fact, 
I immediately set forward, or rather back- 
ward, on f^t It must then have been 
nearly midnight* but so slowly did I creep 
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along, that I heard a clock in a cottage strike 
four before I turned down the lane from 
Slough to Eton. The air and the sleep had 
both refreshed me; but 1 was weary never- 
theless. I remember a thought, obvious 
enough, and which has been prettily ex- 
pressed by a Roman poet,^ which gave me 
some consolation at that moment under my 
poverty. There had been some time before 
a murder committed on or near Hounslow 
Heath I think I cannot be mistaken when 
1 say that the name of the murdered person 
Was Steele, and that he was the owner of a 
lavender* plantation m that neighborhood 
Every step of my progress was bringing me 
nearer to the heath* and it naturally oc- 
curred to me that T and the accursed mur- 
derer, if he were that night abroad, might 
at every instant be unconsciously approach- 
ing each other through the darkness* in 
which case, said I,— supposing that T, in- 
stead of being, as indeed I am, little better 
than an outcast,— 

Lord of my learning and no land beside, 8 

were, like mv fnend. Lord rAltamonf|, heir 
by general repute to £70,000 per ann , what 
a panic should I be under at this moment 
about my throat indeed, it was not likely 
that Lord fAltamontl should ever be in my 
situation. But neveitheless, the spint of the 
remark remains true— that vast power and 
possessions make a man shamefully afraid 
of dying * and I am convinced that many of 
the most intrepid adventurers who, by for- 
tunately being poor, enjoy the full use of 
their natural courage, would, if at the very 
instant of going into action news were 
broucht to them that they had unexpectedly 
succeeded to an estate in England of £50,000 
a year, feel their dislike to bullets consider- 
ably sharpened*— and their efforts at per- 
fect equanimity and self-possession propor- 
tionably diflficult So true it is, in the 
language of a wise man whose own expe- 
rience had made him acquainted with both 
fortunes, that nches are better fitted— 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than tempt her to do aught may merit praise 
— Paradise Begainedfi 

* “An emptv-pooheted tramp wlH afna Iq the face 
of a robber “—Juvenal, SaUres, 10, 22. 
sA small shrub cultivated for Its perfume 
•King John, I, 1, 137 

«**lt will be objected that many men, of the 
highest rank and wealth, have In our own daj, 
as well as thrnnghont our history, been 
amongst the foremost In courting danger In 
liattle True . but this Is not the rase sup 
posed, long familiarity with power has to 
them deadened Ita effect and attractions*'— 
De Qulneey 
•Book 2. 450 RG. 


I dally with my subject because, to my- 
self, tbe I'emembrance of these limes is 
profoundly interestiug But my reader shall 
not have any ftirihei cause to complain* 
6 for I now hasten to its close —In the road 
between Slough and Eton, 1 fell asleep: 
and, just as the morning began to dawn, I 
was awakened by the voice of a man stand- 
ing over me and surveying me 1 know not 
10 what he was • he was an ill-looking fellow- 
hut not therefore of necessity an iH-ineaning 
fellow : or, if he were, I suppose he thought 
that no pei'son sleeping out-of-doors in 
winter would be worth robbingl In winch 
10 conclusion, however, as it regarded my‘»elf, 
I beg to assure him, if he should be among 
my readers, that he wa«i miMaken After a 
slight remark he passed on and I wa<3 not 
sorry at his distiii banee, as it enabled me to 
20 pass through Eton before people were gen- 
erally up. The night had been hen^’v and 
lowenng* but towards the moniing it had 
changed to a slight frost • and the ground 
and the trees were now covered with nme 
25 I slipped through Eton unobserxed, washed 
myself, and, as far as possible, adjusted my 
dress at a little public-lionse in Windsor; 
and about eight o’clock went down towards 
Pote's On my road T met some junior l^iys 
30 of whom I made inquiries an Etonian is 
always a gentleman, and, in spite of my 
shabby liabilaments, they answered me en- 
illy My fnend, Tjord [ Altamont], was 
gone to the University of frnrahndge| 
35 ‘‘Ibi omnis effusus labor I had, how- 
ever, other fnends at Eton but it is not 
to all who wear that name in prospenty 
that a man is willing to present himself in 
distress On recollecting mvself, however, 
to T asked for the Earl of Dresart], to whom 
(tliough my acquaintance with him was not 
so intimate as with some others) I should 
not have shrunk from presenting myself 
under any circumstances He was still at 
to Eton, though I believe on the wing for Cam- 
bridge f called, was received kindly, and 
asked to breakfast 

Here let me stop for a moment to cheek 
my reader from any erroneous conclusion : 
00 because T have had occasion incidentally to 
speak of various patrician friends, it must 
not be supposed that T have mjnself any 
pretensions to rank or high blood I thank 
God that T have not*— T am the son of a 
00 plain English merchant, esteemed daring his 
life for his great integrity, and strongly 
attached to literary pursuits; indeed, he 

1 There was all tala labor lost.— Virgil, Ororgia, 
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was liimselfi anonymously, an author:^ if 
he had lived, it was expected that he would 
have been veiy rich; but, dying prema- 
turely, he left no more than about £^,000, 
amon^t seven different claimants. My 6 
mother 1 may^ mention with honor, as still 
more highly gifted For, though unpretend- 
ing to the name and honors of a hterarff 
woman, I shall pre«*ume to call her (what 
many literary women are not) an intellec- lO 
iual woman : and I believe that if e^’cr her 
letters should be collected and publish^, ^ 
they would be thought generally to exhibit 
as murh strong and mascuhne sense, deliv- 
ei-ed in as pure ‘^mother English,” racy ib 
and flesh with idiomatic graces, as any in 
our language— hardly excepting those of 
T^dy M W. Montagu. —These are my hon- 
ors of descent: I have no others: and I 
have thanked God sincerely that 1 have not, 20 
because, in my judgment, a station which 
raises a man too eminently above the level 
of his fellow-creatin es is not the most favor- 
able to moral, or to intellectual qualities. 

Lotxl Dfesart*! placed before me a most 25 
magnidccnt breakfast. It was really so; 
but in my eyes it seemed trebly magnificent 
—from being the first regular meal, the first 
”gnod man’s table,” that I had sat down 
to for months Strange to say, however, I » 
could scarcely eat anything. On the day 
when T first received my £10 Bank-note, I bad 
gone to a baker’s shop and bought a couple 
of rolls * this very shop I had two months or 
six weeks be foie surveyed with an eager- as 
ness of desire which it was almost humiliat- 
ing to me to recollect. I remembered the 
story about Otway,* and feared ihat there 
might he danger in eating too rapidly. But 
T had no need for alarm, my appetite was 
quite Slink, and T became sick before I had 
eaten half of what I had bought. This effect 
from eating what approach^ to a meal, I 
continued to feel for weeks: or, when I did 
not experience any nausea, part of what I 45 
ate was rejected, sometimes with acidity, 
sometimes immediately, and without anv 
acidity. On the present occasion, at Txird 
Dfesartl’s table, I found myself not at all 
better than usual: and, in the midst of bo 
luxuries, I had no appetite. I had, however, 
unfortunately, at all times a craving for 
wine- I explained niv situation, therefore, 

« A nnmbpr of Mrs Dc Qntncpv’s lettors err __ 
^rhited In Jspp’s De Qnineen MemwWM 

fl 


homns Otwnv (ie53-S5) Is salC to bsTC 
chOkod to death from eating too npMIr after 
a period of enforced starvatloii. The tradition 
Is related In Clhber'a lAvm o/ the POfft 
(17IHI). 2. 286. 


to Lord D[esart], and gave him a short 
account of my late suffermgs, at which he 
expressed great compassion, and called for 
wine. This gave me a momentaiy rehef and 
pleasure; and on all occasions when 1 had 
an opportumty, I never failed to drink wine 
—which 1 worshipped then as I have since 
worshipped opium. 1 am convinced, how- 
ever, that this indulgence in wine contrib- 
uted to strengthen my malady ; for the tone 
of niy stomach was apparently quite sunk, 
but by a better regimen it might sooner, and 
pel haps effectually, have been revived 1 
hope that it was not from this love of wine 
that 1 lingered in the neighborhood of my 
Eton friends: I persuaded myself then that 
it was from reluctance to ask of Loid 
Dfesart], on whom I was conscious I had 
not sufficient claims, the particular service 
in quest of which I had come down to Eton. 
I was, however, unwilling to lose my joui- 
ney, and— I asked it. Lord Dfesart], whose 
gw)d nature was unbounded, and which, m 
regard to myself had been measured rather 
by his compassion perhaps for my condition, 
and his knowledge of my intimacy with 
some of his relatives, than by an over-rig- 
orous inquiry into the extent of my own 
direct claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this 
request. He acknrtwledged that he did not 
like to have any dealings with money-lenders, 
and feared lest such a transaction might 
come to the ears of his connections. More- 
over, he doubted whether his signature, 
whose expectations were so much more 
bounded than those of [bis cousin], would 
avail with my unchristian friends. How- 
eier, he did not wish, as it seemed, to mor- 
tify me by an absolute refusal • for after a 
little consideration, he promised, under cer- 
tain conditions which he pointed out. to give 
his security. Loi'd Dfesart] was at this time 
not eighteen years of age - but I have often 
doubted, on recollecting since the good sense 
and prudence which on this occasion he 
mingled with so much urbanity of manner, 
an urbanity which in him wme the grace of 
youthful sincerity, whether anv statesman 
-^the oldest and the most accomplished in 
diplomacy— could have acquitted himself 
better under the same circumstances. Most 
people, indeed, cannot be addressed on such 
a business without surveying you with looks 
as austere and nnpropitious as those of a 
Saracen ’shead.^ 

Recomforted by this promise, which was 
not quite equal to the best, but far above the 

* The head of a StneeQ, Turk, ot Arab, mied as 

a tavern aign. 
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wont that 1 had pictured to myself as poa- family. But, to this houTi I have never 
Bible, I returned in a Wmdsor coach to heard a syllable about her.^ This, amongst 
London three days after I had quitted it such troubles as most men meet with m this 
And now I come to the end of my story:— life, has been my heaviest affliction,— If she 
the Jews did not approve of Lord D[esait]’s ^ lived, doubtless we must have been some- 
terms; whether they would in the end have times in search of each other, at the very 
acced^ to them, and were only seekmg tune same moment, through the mighty labyrinths 
for making due mquires, I know not; but of London; pmhaps even wiUiin a few feet 
many delays were made— time passed on— of each other— a bamer no wider m a Lon- 
the small fragment of my Ba^-note had lo don street often amounting m the end to 
just melted away; and before any eonclu- a separation for eternity! Durmg some 
sion could have b^n put to the busmess, I year^ 1 hoped that she did live; and I sup- 
must have relapsed mto my former state of pose that, m the literal and unrhetoncal use 
wretchedness. ^ Suddenly, however, at this of the word mynad, 1 may say that on my 
crisis, an opening was made, almost by acci- is different visits to London, I have looked into 
dent, for recon^ation with my friends.^ many, many myriads of female faces, in the 

I quitted London, m haste, for a remote part hope of meeting her. 1 should know her 

of England after some tune, I proceeded again amongst a thousand, if I saw her for 

lo the university,* and it was not until a moment, for, though not handhome, she 

many months had passed away that I bad as had a sweet expression of countenance, and 
it in my power agam to revisit the ground a ^nliar and giacef ul carnage of the head, 

which had become so interestmg to me, and -rl sought her, I have said, m hope. So it 

to this day remains so, as the chief scene of was for years; but now I should fear to see 

my youthful sufferings. her; and her cou^, which gneved me when 

Meantime, what had become of poor Ann f as I parted with her, is now my consolation. 
Por her I have reserved my concluding I now wish to see her no longer, but think 

words: according to our agi'cement, I sought of her, more gladly, as one long since laid 

her daily, and waited for her eveiy night, m the grave; in the grave, I would hope, of 

so long as I stayed in London, at the comer a Ma^len; taken away, befoie injunes 

of Titchfield Street. I inquired for her of 80 and cruelty had blotled out and transfigured 
every one who was likely to know her; and her ingenuous nature, or the brutalities of 

dunng the last hours of my stay in London ruffians had complete the min they had 

I put into activity every means of tracing begun, 

her that my knowledge of London suggested, 

and the limited extent of my power made 85 So then, Oxford Street, stony-hearted 
possible. The street where she had lodged step-mother I thou that listenest to the sighs 

I knew, but not the house * and I remembered of orphans, and dnnkest the tears of chil- 

at last some account which she had g]\en dren, at length 1 was dismissed fiom thee: 

me of ill treatment from her landlord, which the time was come at last that I no more 


made it probable that she had quitted tho<^ 
lodgings before we parted She bad few 
acquaintance; most p^ple, besides, thought 
that the earnestness of my inquiiies arose 
from motives which moved their laughter, 
or their slight regard; and others, thinking 
I was in chase of a girl who had robbed me 
of some trifles, were naturally and excusably 
indisposed to give me any clue to her, if, 
indeed, they bad any to give. Finally, as 
my despairing resource, on the day I left 
London I pnt into the hands of the only 
person who (I was sure) must know Ann 
sight, from having been in company with us 

once or twice, an address to in 

—shire,* at that time the residence of my 

was acddentlj discovered by his friends 
^^ud ts^n home. 

* Man^Sater Cbllege, Oxford. 

* St. John's Priory, in Chestw, ^ 


40 should pace in anguish thy never-ending 
terraces; no more i^onld dream, and wake 
m captivity to the pangs of hunger Suc- 
cessors, too many, to myself and Ann, have, 
doubtless, once trodden in our footsteps,— 
45 inheritors of onr calamities, other orphans 
than Ann have sighed * tears have bc^n shed 
by other children : and thou, Oxford Street, 
hast since, doubtless, echoed to the groans 
of innumerable hearts. For myself, how- 
80 ever, the storm which I had outlived seemed 
to have been the pledge of a long fair- 
weather; the premature sufferings which I 
had paid down to have been accepted as a 
ransom for many years to come, as a price 

66 

* Another meetlns between the Optam-Eater and 
Anne li depleted by Alfred de Muivt (1810- 
67) la bin French coptlnoatlon of the Coa/ea- 
Bee De Qulncey’i ConfeMtom of an 
Jfaalfik Wum-Eoter (o6, Oa^t), lQB-88. 
Bee aim De (jhxlncey'e dream, p. lOYSa, 2011. 
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of long immunity from sorrow : and if again 
I walked in Loudou, a sobtary and contem- 
plative man (as oftentimes I did) » I walked 
for the mebt part in serenity and peace of 
mind. And, although it is true that the 6 
caiamilies of my noviciate in London had 
struck root so deeply m my bodily constitu- 
tion that afterwards they ^ot up and flour- 
ished afiesli, and giew mto a noxious um- 
biage that has overshadowed and daikened lO 
my latter years, yet these second assaults of 
suffermg were met with a foititude more 
confirm^, with the resources of a niaturer 
intellect, and with alleviations from sympa- 
thizing affection— how deep and tender! is 
Thus, however, with whatsoever allevia- 
tions, yeais that were far asunder were 
bound together by subtle links of suffermg 
derised from a common root. And herein 
I notice an in<ctance of the short-sightedness 20 
of human dosiips, that oftentimes on moon- 
light nights, duiing niy first mournful abode 
in London, luy consolation was (if such it 
could be thought) to gaze from Oxford 
Street up e^eiy avenue in succession which 26 
]uen*es tlnough the heart of Maryleboiie to 
the fields and the woods; and that, said I, 
tiavellnig with my eyes up the long vistas 
which lay part in light and part in shade, 
^Uhat IS the road to the north, and there- ao 
fore to fOrasmereJ, and if I had the wings 
of a dove, that way I would fly for com- 
fort Thus I said, and thus I wished, 
in niy blindness, yet, e^en in that very 
northern refjion it was, even in that very 33 
volley, nay, in tJial very house to which ray 
erroneous wishes pointed, that this second 
birth of my sufferings began and that 
they again tiueatened to besiege the citadel 
of life and hope There it was, that for 40 
years I was peisecuted by visions as ugly, 
and as ghastly phantoms as ever haunted 
the conch of Oiestes ® and in this unliap- 
pier than he, that sleep which comes to all 
as a respite and a restoration, and to him 45 
esi)ccia]1v, ns a blessed^ balm for his 
wounded heart and his hnnnted btain, visited 
Tpc'as my bitterest scourge. Thus blind was 
I in my desires; yet, if a veil interposes be- 
tween the dim-sij^itedness of man and his 60 
future calamities, the same veil bides from 

1 Rfe PsatmB, B6, 6. 

>Tbe first period of De Qalno^V Rufferlnai was 
In 1818-14 Bee p 1048b, 18 ft. 

■After be bad slain bis mother and her lover In 
vengeance for their murder of his father, 
Orestes was pursued by the Furies (euphemls- 
tlrally called the Bumeoldes). 

•“♦/Xor ftreii ^ikyiqrpop hrtKwm edeov'* — He 
Oslncey. (O Bwc¥f Haim of sleep, cure of dls- 
efAsd— -itaiii^deii, Orestes, 211 ) 


him their alleviations; and a grief which 
had not be^ feared is met by consolations 
which had not been hoped. I, tiieiefoi'e, 
who participated, as it weie, in the tioubles 
of Oiebtes (excepting only iii his agitated 
conscience), participated no less in all his 
suppuits: my Eumeiiides, like his, were at 
my bed-feet, and stared lu upon me Lhiough 
the curtains: but, watching by iiiy pillow, 
or defraudmg herself of sleep to bear me 
company through the heav^ watches of the 
night, sat my Electra. for thou, beloved 
[Maigaret],^ dear companion of my later 
years, thou wast my Electra' and neither 
in nobility of mmd nor m long-suffering 
affection, wouldst penmt that a Grecian sis- 
ter should excel an English wife. For thou 
thougbtest not much to stoop to humble 
offices of kindness, and to scivile^ ministra- 
tions of tenderest affection,— to wipe away 
for years the unwholesome dew^s upon the 
forehead, or to refresh the lips when parched 
and baked with fevei ; nor, even when thy 
own peaceful slumbers had by long sym- 
pathy become infected with the spectacle of 
my di*ead contest with phantoms and shad- 
owy enemies that oftentimes bade me sleep 
no moie'''*— not even then, didst thou utter 
a complaint or any murmur, nor withdraw 
thy angelic smiles, nor shrink from thy serv- 
ice of love moie than Electra did of old. 
For she too, though she was a Grecian 
woman, and the daughter of the king* of 
men, yet wept sometimes, and hid her face'' 
111 her lobe. 

But these troubles are past ; and thou wilt 
read these records of a penod so doloroux 
to us both as the legend of some hideous 
dream that can return no more. Meantime, 
I am agam in London * and again I pace the 
terraces of Oxford Street by night and 
oftentimes, when T am oppressed by anxi- 
eties that demand all my philosophy and the 


* Tie Oufoeev's wife She died In 1887. 

*“486 MAcvgou— Burip. Orest."— De Quine ey. 

(sweet servlee — Burlpides, 0rrHtC9, 221 ) 

■ ntarbeth, II. 2. J5 

* d^Spiiw ’Aya/t4/iiw9 ” — De Qulncej. 
tAawnemnoB Wnjr of men — ntod, 1, 172) 
o^a Offio-' dlfftt wdrXuy feovering your eye 
SI? Z!?**** trarments — Euripides. Oresfrs. 
2801. The scholar will know that throuxbout 
this passage I refer to the earlier scenes of 

Omtfg, one of the most beautiful exhl- 
pltlOBs of the domestic affeotlons which even 
the dramas of Burlpides can fnrnlah. To the 
finish reader. It may be neeesiiary to say 
that the situation at the openina of the drama 
''™ther attended onlv bv tala sister 
dunna the demoniacal possession of a snffer- 
Ina cimsrIenM (or. In %he mytbolccy of the 

and m clrcum- 

imcm of Immediate danger from enemies, 
I*®*?!!? regard from nominal 

friends"— De Qulncev 
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comfort of tby presence to Bup^rti and yet 
remember that 1 am separated xrom thee by 
tiiree hundred miles, and the length of three 
dreary months,—! look up the streets that 
run northwards from Oxford Street, upon 
moonlight nights, and reeolleet my youthful 
ejaculation of anguish;— and remembenng 
that thou art sitting alone in that same val- 
ley, and mistress of that very house to which 
my heart turned in its blindness nineteen 
years ago, I think that, thou^ blind indeed, 
and scattered to the winds of late, the 
promptings of my heart may yet have had 
reference to a remoter time, and may be 
justified if read in another meaning:— and, 
if I could allow myself to descend again to 
the impotent wishes of childhood, 1 should 
again say to myself, as I look to the north, 
*‘Oh, that I had the wings of a dove—*' 
and with how just a confidence in thy good 
and gracious nature might I add the other 
half of my early ejaculation— And that 
way I would fly for comfort ” 

The Ple\sures op Onnic 

It is so long since I first took opium that 
if it had been a trifling incident in my life 
I might have forgotten its date* but cardi- 
nal events are not to be forgotten ; and from 
circumstances connected with it I remember 
that it must be refeired to the autumn of 
1804. During that season I was in London, 
having come thither for the first time since 
my entrance at college. And my introduc- 
tion to opium arose in the following way. 
From an early age I had been accustomra 
to wash my head in cold water at least once 
a day: being suddenly seised with tooth- 
ache, I attributed it to some relaxation 
caused by an accidental intermission of that 
practice; jump^ out of bed; plunged my 
head into a basin of cold water; and with 
hair thus wetted went to sleep. The next 
morning, as I need hardly say, I awoke with 
excruciating rheumatic pains of the head 
and face, from which I had hardlv any res. 
pite for about twenty days. On the twenty- 
first day, I think it was, and on a Sunday, 
that I went out into the streets, rather to 
run away, if pomble, from my torments, 
than with any distinct purpose. By accident 
I met a college acquaintance who recom- 
mended opium. Opium I dread agent of 
unimasdnable pleasure and pain I I had 
heard of it as I had of manna or of am- 
brosia, but no further: how unmeaning a 
sound was it at that time I what solemn 
chords does it now strike upon my heart! 


what heart-quaking vibrations of sad and 
happy remembrances! Reverting for a mo- 
ment to these, I feel a mystic importance 
attached to the minutest circumstances con- 
6 nected with the place and the time, and the 
man, if man he was, that first laid open to 
me the Paradise of Opium-eaters. It was a 
Simday afternoon, wet and cheerless: and 
a duller spectacle this earth of ours has not 
10 to show than a rainy Sunday in London. 
My road homewards lay through Oxford 
Street; and near the stated Pantheon,’*^ 
as Mr. Wordsworth has obligingly called it, 
1 saw a dru|;gist’s shop. The druggist, un- 
is conscious minister of celestial pleasures!— 
as if in i^pathy with the rainy Sunday, 
looked dull and stupid, just as any mortal 
druggist might be expected to look on a 
Sunday * and, when I asked for the tincture 
20 of opium, he gave it to me as any other man 
might do: and furthermore, out of my shil- 
ling, returned me what seemed to be real 
copper halfpence, taken out of a real wooden 
drawer. Nevertheless, in spite of such indi- 
25 cations of humanity, he has ever since existed 
in my mind as the beatific vision of an im- 
mortal druggist, sent down to earth on a 
hpeeial mission to myself. And it confirms 
me in this way of considering him, that, 
to when I next came up to London, I sought 
him near the stately Pantheon, and found 
him not : and thus to me. who knew not his 
name (if indeed he had one), he seemed 
rather to have vanished from Oxford Street 
25 than to have removed in any bodily fashion. 
The reader may choose to thmk of him as, 
possibly, no more than a snblunaiy druggist : 
it may be so: but my faith is better: 1 be- 
lieve him to have evanesced,* or evaporated. 
40 So unwillingly would I connect any mortal 
remembrances with that hour, and place, 
and creature, that first brought me ac- 
quainted with the celestial drug. 


M ^Wordsworth, Power of Mueic, S (p. 200). The 
^ Panthron was a concert room or theatre. 

^**Bvameaoe4 ‘ — This wav of goinf off the atase 
of life appeam to have been well known In 
the fferenteenth century, but at that time to 
have been considered a peculiar prlvllete of 
blood-royal, and by no means to be allowed 
^ to drumnata For about the year 1686, a piwrt 

50 of rather omlnoua name (and who. by the by, 

did ample juatice to hla name) — rig., Mr. Flat- 
man. In speaking of the death of (Jharles II, 
eapreaaea hla aurprlae that any prince shonld 
commit so absurd an act aa dying- became, 
aavs he, 


‘Kings Should disdain to die, and only 
OtoappearJ 


They should ohtooiMl, that Is, Into the other 
woTHl .** — ^De Onincey. For the line quoted, 
^ Thomas Fiatman's On the Unek Ummtoi 
Death of our late BovtrHgn Lora King OhaHae 
// of BlrnMfd Memorg, 14, 20 
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Arrived at my lodgi]lgi^ it may be mip- 
poied that I lost not a moment in taking the 
quantity prescribed. 1 was nceessanly igno- 
rant of the whole art and mystery of opiom- 
taldng: and, what I took, I took nnder eveiy 
disadvantage. But 1 took it:— and in an 
hour, oh! heavens! what a revulsion ! what 
an upheaving, from its lowest deptlis, of the 
inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the 
world within me ! That niy pauis bad van- 
ished, was now a trifle in luy eyes.— this 
negative effect was sn’allowed np m the im- 
mensity of those positive effects whicli^ had 
opened before me— in tlie abyss of divine 
enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here 
was a panacea — a for all 

human woes : here was the secret of happi- 
ness, about which philosophers had disputed 
for so many ages at once discovered : happi- 
ness might now he bought for a penny, and 
earned in the wai««tcoat pocket: portable 
ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint 
bottle: and peace of mind could be sent 
down in gallons by the mail-coai*li. But, if 
I talk in this way, the reader will think I 
am langhiiig: and I can assure him, that 
nobody will laugh long who deals much with 
opium: its pleasures even are of a grii\e 
and solemn complexion ; and in his happiest 
state, the opiuni-eatcr cannot present him- 
self in the character of '^L^Allegro^^ c\cii 
then, he Bjicaks and thinks as becomes ^'11 
Penseroso.''® Nevertheless, I hn>c a xery 
reprehensible way of jesting at times in the 
midst of my own miseiy : and, unless when 
I am checked by some more poweifiil feel- 
ings, I am afraid I shall be guiltv of tins 
indecent practice even in these annals of 
suffenng or enjoyment. The reader must 
allow a little to my infirm nature in tins 
respect: and with a few indulgences of that 
sort, I shall endea\or to be as grave, if not 
drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti- 
mercurial as it really is, and so drowrsy as 
it is falsely reputed. 

And, first, one word with respect to its 
bodily effects: fur upon all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject of opium, 
whether ^ travellers in Turkey, who may 
plead their privilege of lying as an old imme- 
morial right, or professors of medicine, 
wrriting fx catkedm,*— I have but one em- 
phatic criticism to pronounce— Lies ! lies! 
lies! 1 remember once, in passing a book- 


iMirow-banlshliig dnit (Bee the OdkrtMV. 4, 220- 

• In ^'jlDItoa’a LUllesro; the title meanii fht 

■ Ty Penflcroeo; the title meanN fSe 
fhimghtfml ms. 

«wlth andorltr 


stall, to have eaught these words from a 
page of some satiric author:— ^‘By this 
time I became conxineed that the London 
newspapers spoke truth at least twice a week, 
o t?cr,|Oii Tuesday and Saturday, and might 

safely be depended upon for the list of 

bankrupts.'' In like manner, I do by no 
means deny that some truths have been de- 
h\ered to the world in regard to opium : tluis 
10 it has been repeatedly afiirmed by the learned 
that opium is a duiuy brown m color, and 
tins, take notice, I grant: secondly, that it 
IS rather dear; which I also grant, for in 
my time, East-India opium has been three 
IS guineas a pound, and Turkey eight: and, 
thirdly, that if you eat a good deal of it, 
must probably you must do what is particu- 
larly disagreeable to any man of regular 
habits, die.^ These weighty proiiositions 
20 are, all and singular, true: I cannot gainsay 
them : and truth e\*er was, and will be, com- 
mendable. Blit in these tliiee theorems, 1 
belie\ e we have exhausted tlie stock of knowl- 
edge as yet accumulated by man on the suh- 
ject of opium. And therefore, wortliy doc- 
tors, as dieie seems to be room for further 
discoveries, stand aside, and allow me to 
come forward and lecture on this matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as 
30 taken fur granted by ail who ever mention 
opium, foniially or incidentally, that it docs, 
or can, produce mtoxicatiou. Now, reader, 
assure yourself, meo peticulo,^ that no quan- 
tity of opium ever did, or could intoxicate. 
35 As to the tincture of opium (commonly 
called laudanum) that miglit certainly in- 
toxicate if a man could bear to take enough 
of it ; but why f because it contains so much 
proof spirit, and not because it contains so 

40 much opium. But crude opium, I affirm per- 
emptoiily, is incapable of producing any 
state of body at all resembling that which is 
produced by alcohol : and not in degree only 
lueapable, bnt even in hind: it is not in the 

41 quantity of its effects merely, but in the 
quality, that it differs altogether. The pleas- 
ure gi\*en wdne is always mounting, and 
tendmg to a ensis, after which it declines: 
that from opium, when once generated, is 

30 stationaiy for eight or ten hours: the first, 
to borrow a technical distmetion from mcrii- 


' “Of tMs, liewevcr, the leaned appear latterlw 
to hare doabted for In a plratisl edition of 
Itachan'B DemmHo MeOicine, which I once mw 
In the handa of a farmers wife who was 
studying it m the benedt of her health, the 
Docror was made to aay — *Be partleniarlT 
carefnl nerer to take above dve-and-twenty 
offMcea of landamim at once* : the trae read- 
ing being . probably dve-and-twenty drofw. 
which mre Md egw to about one grain of 
crude opium.**— Ite Quincey. 


*at mv own risk 
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cine, is a case of acute— the second, of 
chronic pleasure; the one is a flame, the 
other a steady and equable glow. But the 
mam distinction lies m'this, and whereas 
wine disorders the mental faculties, opmm, 
on the contrary, if taken in a proper man- 
ner, introduces amongst them the most ex- 
quisite order, legislation, and harmony. 
Wine robs a man of his self-possession* 
opium greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles 
and clouds the judgment, and gives a preter- 
natural bnghtness and a vivid exaltation to 
the contempts and the admirations, the loves 
and the hatreds, of the drmker* opium on 
the contrary communicates serenity and equi- 
poise to all the faculties, active or passive * 
and with respect to the temper and moral 
feelings in general, it gives simply that sort 
of vital wannth which is approved by the 
judgment, and which would probably always 
accompany a bodily constitution of primeval 
or antediluvian health. Thus, for instance, 
opium, like wine, gives an expansion to the 
heart and the benevolent affections* but 
then, with this remarkable difference, that 
111 the sudden development of kind-hcai ted- 
ness which accompanies inebriation, there is 
always more or less of a maudlin' character, 
which exposes it to the contempt of the by- 
stander Men shake hands, swear eternal 
friendship, and shed tears— no mortal knows 
why: and the sensual creatine is clearly 
uppermost But the expansion of the be- 
iiigner feelings incident to opium, is no feb- 
iile access, but a healthy restoration to that 
state which the mind would naturally recover 
upon the removal of any deep-seated irrita- 
tion of pain that had disturbed and quar- 
relled with the impulses of a heart originally 
just and good. True it is, that even wine, 
up to a certain point, and with certain men, 
rather tendsHo exalt and to steady the intel- 
lect : I myself, who have never been a great 
wine-dnnker, used to find that half a dozen 
glasses of wine advantageously affected the 
faculties— brightened and intensified the 
consciousness— and gave to the mind a feel- 
ing of being ^^ponderibus hbrata 
and certainly it is most absurdly said in 
popular language of any man that he is 
disguiaed in liquor; for, on the contrarfr, 
most men are disguised bjv sobriety; and it 
is when they are drinking (as some old 
gentleman says in Athenmus), that men 
iavTobf ifi^toplj^ownp oVripit — display 


^balanced with Its own weight: adf-polsed (Bee 
OTld*H M€tamorpKo9€9, 1, 18 i . . 

* Quoted from the htstorun PhllodioniB (3rd 
cent B c ) ^ AthouBUB (200) In his Mih 
noaophUim^ 87 B 


themselves in their true eomplexion of char- 
acter,— which surely is not disguismg theiti- 
selves. But still, wine constantly leads a 
man to the brink of absurdity and extrava- 
6 gance; and, bqyond a certam point, it ia 
sure to volatilize and to disperse the intel- 
lectual energies: whereas opmm always 
seems to compose what has been agitat^, 
and to concentrate what had been distracted. 
10 111 short, to sum up all in one word, a man 
who IS inebriated, or tending to inebriation, 

is, and feels that he is, in a condition which 
calls up into supremacy the merely humaP, 
too often the brutal, part of his nature but 

15 the opium-eater (I speak of him who is not 
suffering from any disease, or other remote' 
effects of opium) feels that the diviner part 
of his nature is paramount, that is, the 
moral affections are in a state of cloudless 
20 serenity; and o%er all is the great light of 
the majestic intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on 
the subject of opium of which church 1 
acknowledge myself to be the only member 
26 —the alpha and the omega but then it is 
to be rccolle(*ted that J speak from the 
giouiid of a large and pnifouiid personal 
expel lence: whereas most of the unscien- 
tifici authors who have at all treated of 
30 opium, and e\cn of those who have wiitten 
expressly on the materia medica, make it 
evident, from the honor they express of 

it, that then expeiimental knowledge of 
its action IS none at all; I will, however, 

35 


1 **Afnnng^t the great herd of travellem, etc , who 
Hhow Muffldently by their stupiciitv that they 
nrvor held any interrounie with opium, I raa<>t 
caution my readers eapedHlly againat the liril- 
llant author of Anantatnus Tnla gentleman, 
whoHC wit would lead one to preaume him an 
40 ctpfum eater, haa made It impoaalhle to eem- 
hider him in that character from the grievoua 
mlsrcpreHentatlnn which he gives of ita ef- 
ferta, at pp 21.3<1T of vol I. Upon coaalder- 
atlon, it rouat appear such to the author him- 
aelf, for, waiving the orrora I have Inflated 
on In the text, which (and othera) are adopted 
^ In the fullest manner, he will hlmaelf admit, 
w that an old gentleman, 'with a anow-whlte 
beard,* who eats 'ample doaea of opium,' and 
la vet able to deliver what la meant and rer 
celved aa very weighty counael on the had 
effecta of that praetice. la but an ludifferent 
evidence that opium either kills people prema- 
turelT, or aenda them into a mad-houae. But 
80 for my part, I aee into thlv old gentleman 
and hia mottvea ; the fact ia, he waa enamored 
of ‘the little golden reeeptacle of the per- 
ulclona drag* which Anaataaina carried about 
him ; and no way of obtaining it ao safe and 
an feasible occurred aa that or frightening ita 
owner out of hla wits (which, by the by, are 
none of the atrongeat) This comments rv 
throws a new light upon the case, and greatly 
Improves It na a atofv : for the old gentieman'a 
speech, considered ai a lecture on phannacy, 
la highly absurd, but, considered as a hoax on 
Anasimalus, it reads excellently.**— Da Qulncsey 
The author of Anantaaiun, or Memoirs^ of a 
(jhredt (1819) la Thomas Hope (177(M881)« 
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candidly acknowledge that I, have met with 
one person who bore evident to its intox- 
icating power, such as staggered my own 
incredulity: for he was a surgeon, and had 
himself taken opium largely. I happened 
to say to him that his enemies, as I had 
heard, chaiged him with talkmg nonsense 
on politics, and that his friends apologized 
for him by suggesting that he was constantly 
in a state of intoxication from opium. Now 
the accusation, said T, is not pnma facte, ^ 
and of necessity, an absurd one: but the 
defence ts. To my surprise, however, he 
insisted that both his enemies and his 
friends were in the right: will main- 

tain,” said he, ”that I do talk nonsense, 
and secondly, I will maintain that I do not 
talk nonsense upon pnnciple, or with anv 
view to profit, but solely and simply,” said 
he, ” solely and simply,— solely and simply” 
(repeating it three times over), ” because 
I am drunk with opium; and that daily ” 
I replied that, as to the allegation of his 
enemies, as it seemed to be established upon 
such respectable testimony, seeing that the 
three parties concerned all agreed in it, it 
did not become me to question it; but the 
defence set up I must demur to He pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter, and to lay 
down his reasons; but it seemed to me so 
impolite to pursue an argument which must 
have presumed a man mistaken in a point 
belonging to his own profession, that 1 did 
not press him even when his course of argu- 
ment seemed open to objection * not to men- 
tion that a man who talks nonsense, even 
though ”with no view to profit,” is not 
altogether the most agreeable partner in a 
dispute, whether as opponent or respondent 
I confess, however, that the authority of a 
surgeon, and one who was reputed a good 
one, may seem a weighty one to my preju- 
dice * but still I must plead my experience, 
which was greater than his greatest 
7000 drops a day; and, though it was not 
possible to suppose a medical man unac- 
quainted ^th the characteristic symptoms 
of vinous intoxication, it yet struck me that 
he might proceed on a logical error of using 
the word intoxication with too great latitude, 
and extending it generally to all modes of 
nervous excitement, mstead of restricting 
it as the expression for a specific sort of 
excitement, connected with certam diagnos- 
tics. Some people have maintained, in my 
hearing, that they have been drunk upon 
green tea : and a medical student in London, 
for whose knowledge in his profession I 
let Snt view 


have reason to feel great respect, assured 
me, the other day, that a patient, in recov- 
ering from an illness, had got drunk on a 
beef -steak 

6 Having dwelt so much on this first and 
leading error in respect to opium, I shall 
notice very briefly a second and a third; 
which are, that the elevation of spirits pro- 
duced by opium is necessarily followed by 
10 a proportionate depression, and that the 
natural and even immediate consequence of 
opium 18 torpor and stagnation, animal and 
mental The first of these errors I shall 
content myself with simply denying, assur- 
15 ing my reader that for ten years, during 
which T took opium at intervals, the day 
succeeding to that on which I allowed my- 
self this luxury was always a day of unusu- 
ally good spirits 

20 With respect to the torpor supposed to 
follow, or rather, if we were to credit the 
numerous pictures of Turkish opium-eaters, 
to accompany the practice of opium-eatmg, 
I deny that also Certainly, opium is classed 
25 under the head of narcotics , and some such 
effect it may produce m the end: but the 
primary effects of opium are alwajm, and 
in the highest degree, to excite and stimu- 
late the system this first stage of its action 
30 always lasted with me, during my noviciate, 
for upward«t of eight hours; so that it miud 
be the fault of the opium eater himself if 
he does not so time his exhibition of the 
dose, A) speak medically, as that the whole 
35 weight of its narcotic influence may descend 
upon his sleep Turkish opium-eaters, it 
seems, are absurd enough to sit, like so many 
equestrian statues, on logs of wood as stupid 
as themselves. But that the reader may 
to judge of the degree in which opium is likely 
to stupify the faculties of an Englishman. 
I shall, by way of treatmg the question 
illustratively, rather than argumentatively, 
desenbe the way in which I myself often 
t5 passed an opium evening in London, during 
the period between 1804 and 1812. It will be 
seen that at least opium did not move me 
to seek solitude, and mudi leas to seek inac- 
tivity, or the torpid state of self-involution 
30 ascribed to the Turks. I give this account 
at the risk of bemg pronounced a craiy 
rathusiast or visionary: but I regard that 
little- I must desire my reader to bear in 
mind that I was a hard student, and at 
55 severe studies for all the rest of my time: 
and certainly I had a right occasionally to 
relaxations as well as other people: these, 
however, I allowed myself but seldom. 

The late Duke of [Norfolk] used to say. 
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^^Next Fnday, by the blesBing of Heaven, 
I purpose to be drunk”: and in like manner 
I used to fix beforehand how often, within a 
given time, and when, 1 would eommit a 
debauch of opium. This was seldom more 
than once m three weeks: for at that time 
I could not have ventured to call every day 
(as I did afterwards) for glass of lauda- 
num negus, ^ warm, and without sugar.** 
No : as I have said, I seldom drank lauda* 
num, at that time, more than once m three 
weeks: this was usually on a Tuesday or a 
Saturday night; my reason for whi^ was 
this. In those days Orassmi sang at the 
Opera: and her voice was deli|^tfiil to 
me beyond all that I had ever heard. I 
know not what may be the state of the 
Opera-house now, havmg never been withm 
Its walls for seven or eight years, but at 
that tune it was much the most pleasant 
place of public resort in London for pass- 
mg an evenmg. Five shillmgs admitted one 
to the galleiy, which was subject to far 
less annoyance than the pit of the ^eatres: 
the orchestra was distinguished by its sweet 
and melodious grandeur from all English 
orchestras, the composition of which, I con- 
fess, IS not acceptable to my ear, from the 
predominance of the clangorous instru- 
ments, and the absolute tynmny of the vio- 
lin The choruses were divine to hear: and 
when Grassini appeared in some interlude,^ 
as she often did, and poured forth her pas- 
sionate soul as Andromache at the tamo of 
Hector,* etc., I question whether any Turk, 
of all that ever entered the paradise of 
opium-eaters, can have had half the pleasure 
I had. But, indeed, I honor the Barbarians 
too much by supposing them capable of 
any pleasures approaching to the intelle^ 
tual ones of an Englishman. For music is 
an intellectual or a sensual pleasure, accord- 
ing to the temperament of him who hears it. 
And, by tbe by, with the exception of the 
tine extravaganza on that subje^ in Twelfth 
Night,* I do not recollect more than one 
thmg said adequately on the subject of 
music in all literature* it is a passage in 
the Beligio MedieP of Sir T. Brown; and. 


1 Npgns 1 h a be\ eruKc of wine, hot water, ongar, 
nutmeg, and lemon Jutoe; It to isld to be 
named after Ito amt maker, OoL Francto Negna 
(d. 1732). , , ^ 

a Probably a vocal solo rang between the parts 
of some formal program. , , ^ ^ ^ 

•In. Oretry*a Andromaque^ which was produced 
at Paris in 1780. 

• have' not the book at thto moment to eon 
salt; but I think the paaoage begins— 'And 
even that tavern mnale, which makes one man 
merry, another mod. in me otrlkM a deep at 
of devotion,* etc.**— De Qnlncey. The passage 
ocenrs In Part 3, Rec 0 


though chiefly remarkable for its sublimit]^, 
has also a philosophic value, masmuob as it 
points to the true theory of musical effects 
The miMake of most people is to suppose 
s that it is by the ear th^ communicate with 
music, and, therefore, that ihey^ are purely 
passive to its effects. But this is not so * it 
IS by tbe reaction of tbe mind upon tbe 
notiM of the ear (the matter coming by 
li the senses, the form from the mmd) that 
the pleasure is constructed: and therefore 
it is that people of equally good ear differ 
so much in this point from one another. 
Now opium, by greatly increasmg the activ- 
16 ityof the mmd generally, increases, of neces- 
sity, Aat particular mode of its activity 
by which we are able to construct out of the 
raw material of organic sound an elaborate 
intellectual pleasure. But, says a fnend, 
20 a succession of musical soundb is to me 
like a collection of Arabic characters* 1 
can attadi no ideas to them. IdeasI uiy 
good sirt there is no occasion for them* 
all that class of ideas which can be avail- 
26 able in such a case has a language of rep- 
resentative feelmgs. But this is a subject 
foreign to my present purposes: it is suffi- 
cient to say that a chorus, etc , of elaborate 
harmony, Splayed before me, as m a piece 
20 of arras work, ihe whole of my past life— 
not as if recalled by an act of memory, but 
as if present and incarnated in tbe music* 
no longer painful to dwell upon: but the 
detail of its incidents removed, or blended 
26 in some hai^ abstraction; and its passions 
exalted, spintnalized, and sublimed. All 
this was to be had for five shillings. And 
over and above the music of the stage and 
the orchestra, I had all around me, in the 
00 intervals of the performance, the music of 
the Italian language talked by Italian 
women : for the galleij was usually crowded 
with Italians: and I listened with a pleasure 
such as that with which Weld the traveller 
06 lay and listened, in Canada, to the sweet 
laughter of Indian women for the less you 
understand of a language the more sensible 
yon are to the meMy or harshness of its 
sounds: for such a purpose, therefore, it 
60 was an advantage to me that I was a pooi 
Italian scholar, reading it but Uttle, and not 
speaking it at all, nor nnderstan^g a tenth 
part of what I heard spoken. 

These were my Opera pleasures: but an- 
66 other pleasure I had which, as it could be 
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had only on a Saturday ni£rht, occasionally 
BtmggrlM with my Jove of the Opera; for, 
at that time, Tuesday and Saturday were 
the r^rular Opera nig^hts. On this subject 
I am afraid I shall be rather obscure, but, 
1 can assure the reader, not at all more so 
than Marinus in his Life of Proclua, or many 
other biographers and autobiographers of 
fair reputation. This pleasure, I have said, 
was to be had only on a Saturday night 
What then was Saturday night to me more 
than any other night t I had no labors that 
I rested from; no wages to receive: what 
needed I to care for Saturday night, more 
than as it was a summons to hear Qrassinit 
True, most logical reader: what you say is 
unanswerable. And yet so it was and is, 
tliat, whereas different men throw their feel- 
ings into different channels, and most are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor, chiefly by sympathy, expressed in 
some shape or other, with their distresses 
and sorrows, I, at that time, was disposed 
to expiess my interest by sympathuung 
with their pleasures. The pains of poverty 
I had lately seen too much of, more than 
I wished to remember: but the pleasures 
of the poor, their consolations of spirit, and 
their reposes from bodily toil, can never be- 
come oppresshe to contemplate. Now Sat- 
urday night IS the season for the chief, reg- 
ular, and periodic return of rest to the poor: 
in this pomi the most hostile sects unite, and 
acknowledge a common link of brotheihood : 
almost all Christendom rests from its 
labors. It is a rest introductory to another 
rest* and divided by a whole day and two 
nights from the renew*al of toil. On this 
nccoiint I feel always, on a Saturday night, 
as thought I also were released from some 
yoke of labor, had some wages to receive, 
and some luxury of repose to enjoy. For 
the sake, therefore, of witnessing, upon as 
lar^ a scale as possible, a spectacle with 
which my sympathy was so entire, 1 used 
often, on Satuiday nights, after I had taken 
opium, to wander forth, without much re- 
garding the direction or the distance, to all 
the markets and other parts of London to 
which the poor resort on a Saturday nif^t 
for laying out their wages. Many a family 
party, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
sometimes one or two of his children, have 
I listened to, as they stood eonsulting on 
their ways and means, or the strengA of 
their exchequer, or the price of hotmehold 
orticles. Oradualljr 1 be^me fbmiliar with 
their wUhes, tbeir difflenlti^ and their 
opinions. Sometimes there mi^t be beard 


mnnnurs of discontent, but far oftener 
expressions on the countenance, or uttered 
in words, of patience, hope, and tranquil- 
lity. And taken generally, I most say that, 
fi in this point at least, the poor are far more 
philosophic tlian the rich— that they show 
a more ready and cheerful submission to 
what they consider as irremediable evils, or 
irreparable losses. Wbeiie\er 1 saw occa- 
MOD, or could do it without appeanng to be 
mimuve, I joined their parties; and gave 
my opinion upon the matter m discussion, 
which, if not always judicious, was always 
recened indulgently. If wages were a little 
15 higher, or expected to be so, or the quartern 
loaf' a little lower, or it was reported that 
onions and butter were expected to fall, I 
was glad: yet, if the contraiy were true, 1 
drew from opium some means of consolmg 
M myself. For o]uum, like the bee, that ex- 
tracts its mateiials indisciunmately from 
roses and from the soot of chimneys, can 
overrule all feelings into a compliance with 
the master key. Some of these rambles led 
S6 uie to great ^stances* for an opium-eater 
18 too happy to observe the motion ot time. 
And sometimes in my attempts to steer 
homewards upon nautical prmciples, by fix- 
ing my eye on the pole-star, and seekmg 
so ambitiously for a northwest passage, instead 
of circumnai'igatmg all the capes and head- 
lands 1 bad doubled in my outward voyage, 

1 came suddenly upon such knotty prob- 
lems of alleys, such enigmatical entries, and 
85 such sphinx’s riddles^ of streets without 
thorou^farea, as must, 1 conceive, baflSe the 
audacity of porters, and confound the intel- 
lects of hac^ey-coachmen. I could almost^ 
have telieved, at times, that I must be the 
40 first discoverer of some of these terra tncog- 
and doubted whether they had yet hem 
laid down in the modem charts of London. 
For all this, however, I paid a hea\’y price 
in distant years, when the human face tyran- 
45 nixed o\eT my dreams, and the perplexities 
of my steps in London came back and 
haunted my sleep with the feeling of per- 
plexities^ moral or intellectual, that brought 
confusion to the reason, or anguish and 
60 remorse to the conscience. 

Thus I have shown that opium does not, 
of necessity, produce mactivity or torjior; 
but that, on the contrary, it often led me 
into markets and theatres. Tet, in candor, 

55 1 will admit that markets and theatres are 

> V loaf of bread welghliUK alioiit 4 IImi 
*T he aphlax propoandfa a riddle to the llie- 
hana and klllea all pai«en>i-lur who conld not 
solve it See T>e Qalncey’s The SpMnw^a mid- 
dle. 'unknnmn landa 
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not the appropriate haunts of the opium- 
eater, when m the divinest state incident to 
his enjoyment In that state, crowds be- 
come an oppression to him; music even, too 
sensual and gross. He naturally seeks soli- 
tude and silence, as mdispensable conditions 
of those trances and profoundest reveries 
which are the crown or consummation of 
what opium can do for human nature. I, 
whose disease it was to meditate too much, 
and to observe too little, and who upon my 
first entrance at college was nearly falling 
into a deep melancholy from broodmg too 
much on the sufferings which 1 had wit- 
nessed in London, was sufficiently aware of 
the tendencies of my own thoughts to do 
all 1 could to counteract them.— I was, in- 
deed, like a person who, aecordmg to tlie 
old legend, had entered the cave of Tro- 
phonius:^ and the remedies I sought were 
to force myself into society, and to keep 
my understanding m continual activity upon 
matters of science. But for these remedies, 
1 should certainly have become hypochon- 
driacally melancholy In after years, how- 
ever, when my cheerfulness was more fully 
re-established, 1 yielded to my natural in- 
clination for a sobtary life. And, at that 
time, I often fell into these revenes upon 
taking opium; and more than once it has 
happened to me, on a summer night, when 1 
have been at an open window, in a room 
from which 1 could overlook the sea at a 
mile below me, and could command a view 
of the great town of L[iverpool], at about 
the same distance, that I have sat, from sun- 
set to sun-nse, motionless, and without 
tnshmg to move. 

I shall be charged with mysticism, Beh- 
menism,* quietism,* etc., but that shall not 
alarm me Sir H. Vane, the Younger,^ was 
one of our wisest men : and let my readers 
see if he, m his philosophical works, be 
half as unmystical as I am.— 1 say, then, 
that It has often struck me that the scene 
itself was somewhat typical of what took 
place in such a reverie. The town of 
Lfiverpool] represented the earth, with its 
sorrows and its graves left behind, yet not 
out of sight, nor wholly foigotto. The 
ocean, in everlasting but gentle agitation. 


>It was supposed that a visitor to this cave 
never smfled again. 

■The teachlnn of the German Mystic, Jacob 
Behman (Bdhme), who held that everything 
manifested Its divine origin; that the mate- 
rial and moral powers were one ; etc 
■A system of relinons mysticism based on Indif- 
ference to wcmdly Interests, and on passive 
contemplation of spiritual Interests 
■8 m Wordsworth's Great Men Have Been Amonff 
U§ (p. 287). 


and brooded over by a dove-like calm,^ 
might not unfitly typify the mind and the 
mood which then swayed it. For it seemed 
to me as if then first 1 stood at a distance, 
8 and aloof from the uproar of life, as if the 
tumult, the fever, and the strife, were sus- 
pended; a respite granted from the secret 
burthens of the heart, a sabbath of repose; 
a restmg from human labors. Here were 
10 the hopes which blossom m the paths of 
life, reconciled with the peace winch is in 
the grave; motions of the mtellect as un- 
wearied as the heavens, yet for all anxieties 
a halcyon calm a tranquillity that seemed 
15 noprodnctof inertia, but as if resulting from 
mi^ty and equal antagonisms; mfinite ac- 
tivities, mfinite repose. 

Oh I just, subtle, and mighty opium! that 
to the hearts of poor and nch alike, for the 
20 wounds that will never heal, and for ^^the 
pangs that tempt the spint to rebel,”*’ 
bringest an assuagmg balm , eloquent 
opium ! that with thy potent rhetoric street 
away the purposes of wrath, and to the 
25 guilty man for one night givest back the 
hopes of his youth, and hands washed pure 
from blood; and to the proud man a brief 
oblivion for 


^ Wrongs unredress’d and insults unavenged, ■ 

that summonest to the chancery of dreams, 
for the triumphs of suffering mnocence, 
false witnesses; and confoundest perjury; 
and dost reverse the sentences of unnght- 
35 eons judges:— thou buildest upon the borom 
of darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of 
the brain, cities and temples beyond the art 
of Phidias and Praxiteles— beyond the 
splendor of Babylon and Hekatompylos 
40 and ^^from the anarchy of dreaming 
sleep,”* callest into sunny light the faces 
of long-buned beauties, and the blessed 
household countenances, cleansed from the 
^dishonors of the grave. Thou only giv- 
45 est these gifts to man; and thou hast the 
of Paradise, oh, just, subtle, and 
mighty opium !* 


^ 8ev Paradlee hont. l, 21 

■The halcyon or klngflaher was fabled to neet 
60 on the eea and to calm the wavea 

■ Wordawortb, The White Doe of Ryletone, Dedi- 
cation, 86 

* Wordawortb, The Saouraion, 8, 874 

■The hundred-gated, an epithet applied by De 
Mnoey to Thebes, the capital or Egypt The 
Hanging Gardens at Babylon were rmrded 
as one of the seven wonders of the world See 
DanM 4*29-80 

* Wordsworth, The Bemrsfon. 4. 87. 

*See 1 Oorinthkme, 15 48. This verse Is a por- 
tion of the lesson read at the burial service 
of the ^urch of Bngland 

■Adapted from the address to Death with which 
Raleiih closes his Hietory of the World. 
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From INTRODTTCTION VO TW FaiIiS 'OF OPIUK 
• ••••• 

If any man, poor or neh, ware to say that 
he would tell us what had been the happiest 
day in his life^ and the why, and the where- 
fore, 1 suppose that we should ail cry out 
-^Hear him! Hear him 1— As to the hap- 
piest day^ that muht be very difficult for any 
wise main to name because any event, that 
could occupy so distin^shed a place in a 
man’s retrospect of his life, or 1m entitled 
to have shed a R])ecial felicity on any one 
day, ought to be of such an enduring char- 
acter, as that, aecidents apart, it should have 
continued to shed the same felicity, or one 
not distinguishably less, on many years to- 
gether. To the happiest lustrum,^ however, 
or even to the happiest year, it may be al- 
lowed to any man to point without discoun- 
tenance from wisdom. This year, m ray 
case, reader, was the one which we have now 
reached,^ though it stood, 1 confess, as a 
parenthesis between years of a gloomier 
character. Tt was a year of brilliant water, 
to speak after the manner of jewelers, set 
as it were, and insulated, m the gloom and 
cloud> meliincholy of opium. Strange as 
it may sound, 1 had a little before this time 
descended sudden IV, and without any con- 
siderable effort, from .S20 grams of opium 
(t.e, eight’ thousand dtops of laudanum) 
jier dav, to forty grainb, or one-eighth part. 
Instantaneously, and as if by magic, the 
cloud of piofoundest melancholv which 
rested upon iiiy brain, like some black 
vapois that T ha\e seen roll away from the 
summits of mountains, drew off m one day 
(rvx^/Mpoi'-*) ; passed off with its murky 
lianners as simultaneously as a ship that has 
been stiandod, and is floated off by a spring 
tide — 

That moveth altogether, if it move at all.* 

Now, then, T was again happy: I now 
took only 1000 drops of laudanum per day : 
apd what was that! A latter spring had 

* Tieriod of five yearn 

•That iH, 1S16. 

• “I hero reckon twenty five drops of laudanum 

asi equivalent to one ffrain of opium, which, I 
believe, in the common estimate. However, as 
both may be fconaMered variable quantities 
(the crude opium varying much in strength, 
and the tincture still more), I suppose that 
no tnflnltesimal accursev can be had In such 
a calnilathgi Tea-spoons van as much In 
slse as opium in strength Hmall ones hold 
almut too drops, so that 8000 drops are 
about eighty times a tea-vpoonfnl The reader 
sees how much I kept within Dr Buchan's 
indulgent allowance." — De <^incey. On Dr. 
Buchan's allowance, aee p 1001 b. n 1. 

•a day and a night 

■Wordsworth, IfeMtution and Jndepandeiioej 77 
(p. 284). 


come to close up the season of youth: my 
brain performed its functions as healthily 
as ever before : 1 lead Kant again ; and again 
I understood him, or fancied that 1 did. 
i Agam my feelmgs of pleasure expanded 
themselves to all around me* and if any 
man from Oxford or Cambridge, or from 
neither, had been announced to me in my 
unpreiendmg cottage, 1 should have weL- 
10 corned him with as sumptuous a reception 
as so poor a man could offer. Whatever 
else was wanting to a wise man’s happiness, 
—of laudanum I would have given him as 
much as he wislied, and in a golden cup. 
15 And, by the way, now that I speak of giv- 
ing laudanum away, I remember, about this 
time, a little incident, which I mention, be- 
cause, tnfling as it was, the reader will soon 
meet it agam m my dreams, which it influ- 
20 enced more fearfully than could be imag- 
ined. One day a Malay knocked at my door. 
What business a Malay could have to trans- 
act amongst English mountains, I cannot 
conjecture * bnt possiblv he v\ as on his road 
25 to a seaport about foity miles distant. 

The servant who opened the door to him 
was a young girP born and bi'ed amonsrst 
the monntamB, who had never seen an Asi- 
atic dress of any sort his turban, theiefore, 
50 confounded her not a little and, as it turned 
out that his attamments in English wei« 
exactly of the same extent as hers in the 
Malay, there seemed to be an impassable 
gulf fixed between all communication of 
36 ideas, if either party had happened to pos- 
sess any In this dilemma, the girl, recol- 
lecting tlie reputed learning of her master, 
and doubtless giving me cr^it for a knowl- 
edge of all the languages of the earth, be- 
40 sides, perha]>8, a few of the lunar ones, 
came and gave me to understand that ther^ 
was a sort of demon below, whom she 
clearly imagined that my art could exorcise 
from the house I did not immediately go 
46 down: but, when I did, the group which 
presented itself, arranged as it was by acci- 
dent, though not very elaborate, took hold 
of my fancy and my eve in a way that none 
of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the 
60 ballets at the Opera-house, though so osten- 
tatiously complex, had ever done. In a cot- 
tage kitchen, but panelled on the wall with 
dark wood that from age and nibbing re- 
sembled oak, and looking more like a rustic 
66 hall of entrance than a kitchen, stood the 
Malay— his turban and loose trouBers of 
dingy white relieved upon the dark panel- 

'Barban Lewthwalte. See Wordawortb'a The 
Pet Lamh, 
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ling: he had placed himself nearer to the 
girl than she seemed to relish; though her 
native spint of mountain mtrepidity con- 
tended with the feeling of simple awe which 
her countenance expressed as she gased upon 
the tiger-cat before her. And a more strik- 
ing picture there could not be imagined, 
than the beautiful English face of the girl, 
and its exquisite fairness, together with her 
erect and independent aititudCi contrasted 
with the sallow and bilious skm of the Ma- 
lay, enamelled or veneered with mahogany, 
by marine air, his small, fierce, restless eyes, 
thm lips, slavish gestures and adorations. 
Half-hidden the ferocious looking Malay 
was a little child from a neighboring cot- 
tage who had crept in after him, and was 
now in the act of reverting its head, and 
garmg upwards at the turii^ and the fiery 
e>*es beneath it, whilst with one hand he 
canght at the dress of the young woman 
foi protection. My knowled^ of the Ori- 
ental tongues is not remarkably extensive, 
being indeed confined to two words— the 
Arabic word for barley, and the Turkish 
for opium (madjoon), which I have learnt 
from Anastasius. And, as T had neither a 
Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung’s Mith~ 
ridates, which might have helped me to a 
few words, I addressed him in some Imes 
from the Ihad, considering that, of such 
languages as I possessed, Greek, in point 
of longitude, came geographically nearest 
to an Oriental one. fie worshipped me in 
a most devout manner, and rapli^ in what 
I suppose was 3blay. In this way I saved 
my reputation with my neighbors for the 
Malay had no means of betraying the secret 
He lay down upon the floor for about an 
hour, and then pursued his journey. On 
his departure, I presented him with a piece 
o{ opium. To him, as an Orientalist, I con- 
cluded that opium must be familiar: and the 
expression of his face convinced me that 
it was. Nevertheless, 1 was struck with some 
little consternation when I saw him sud- 
denly raise his hand to his mouth, and, in 
the schoolboy phrase, bolt the whole, divided 
into three pieces, at one mouthfuL The 
quantity was enough to kill three dragoons 
and theii horses: and I felt some alarm for 
the poor creature: but what (^nld be doMt 
I had given him the opium in ^mpasskm 
for bis solitary life, on recollecting that if 
be had travelled on foot from London it 
must be nearly three weeks since he eould 
have mtehanged a thought with any human 
binng. 1 could not think of violating the 
laws of hospitality by having him seised 


and drenched with an emetic, and thus 
frightening him into a notion tl^ we were 
gomg to saenfice him to some English idol. 
No: there was clearly no help for it:— he 
i took his leave: and for some days I felt 
anxious; but as 1 never heard of any Malay 
being found dead, I became convinced that 
he was nsed^ to opium: and that 1 must 
have done him the service I designed, by 
10 giving him one night of respite from the 
pains of wandering. 

^ This incident 1 have digressed to men- 
tion, because this Malay, partly from the 
picturesque exhibition he assist^ to frame, 
10 partly from the anxiety 1 connected with 
his image for some days, fastened after- 
wards upon my dreams, and brought other 
Malays with him worse than himself, that 
ran ^^a-muek”‘ at me, and led me into a 
20 world of troubles.— But to quit this episode, 
and to return to my intercalary* year of 
happiness.^ 1 have said already, that on a 
subject so important to us all as happiness, 
we should listen with pleasure to any man 's 
25 experience or experiments, even thoufj^ he 
were but a plough-boy, who cannot be sup- 
pose to have plough^ veiy* deep into such 
an intractable soil as that of human pains 
and pleasures, or to have conducted his re- 
>0 hearches upon any very enlightened prin- 
ciples. But I, who have taken happiness, 
both in a solid and a liquid shape, both 
boiled and unboiled, both East India and 
Turkey— who have conducted my experi- 
85 ments upon this interesting subject with 
a sort of galvanic battery— and have, for 
the general benefit of the world, inoculated 
myself, as it were, with the poison of 8000 
drops of laudanum per day (just for the 
50 same reason ns a French surgeon inoculated 
himself lately with cancer— an English one, 
twenty years ago, with plague— and a third, 


> however. Is not a neoesniT oobcIusIod ; 

the virletles of effect prodneed by opium on 
different oenstltntioos are InSnlte A liondon 
Magistrate (llarrlotf s Htrufmle9 thr^h Life. 
vol 111, p. 801, Third Kditlon) has recorded 
that, cm the first occasion of his trying lauda- 
num for the gout, he took Jm-tp drops, the 
^xt night etetff, and on the fifth night eighty, 
without any effect whatever ; and this at an 
advanced age. I have an anecdote from a 
coontiT Burgeon, however, which sinks Mr 
Harriott’s case into a trifle: and in my pro> 
jected medical treatise on opium, which I will 
publish, provided the CdlUge of florgeons will 
pay me n>r enlightening their benighted nn- 
dentaBdlngB upon this anbject, 1 wlU relate 
it ; but it la far too good a atory to be pub- 
lished gratis.** — ^De Qmncey. 

■'flee the common accounts In any Bkatem 
travellCT or vovumr of the ftantlc eieeaaes 
committed, by Malaxa who have taken o|dnm, 
or are reduced to despemtloB by 111 luck at 
gambUng.'*— De Qnlncey. 

■Inserted among others In tho calendar 
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I know not o£ what nation,^ with hydro- 
phobia),— I, it will be admitt^, muat rarely 
know what happincns ia, if anybody does. 
And, therefore, I will here lay down an 
analysis of happiness; and as the most in- 
teresting mode of eommnnieating it, I will 
e^ve it, not didactically, but wrapt up and 
involv^ in a picture of one evening, as I 
spent every evening during the intercalarv 
year when landannm, though taken daily, 
was to me no more than the dudr of 
pleasure. This done, I diall qnit the sub- 
ject of happiness altogether, and pass 
to a very different one— the pains of 
opium. 

Let there be a eottage, standing in a val- 
ley, eighteen miles from any town— no spa- 
cious valley, bnt about two miles long, by 
three-quarters of a mile in average width| 
the benefit of which provision is that all the 
families resident within its circuit will com- 
pose. as it were, one larger household pei- 
Bonally familiar to your eye, and more or less 
interesting to your affections. Let the moun- 
tains be real mountains, between three and 
four thousand feet high ; and the cottage, a 
real eottage; not, as a witty author has it, 
^^a cottage, with a doable coach-house” '* 
let it be, in fact— for I must abide ly tlie 
actual scene— a white eottage, embowered 
with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to un- 
fold a snccession of flowers upon the walls, 
and clustering round the windows througli 
all the months of spring, summer, and 
autumn— beginning, in fact, with May roses, 
and ending with jabmine, Jjet it, however, 
not be spring, nor bummer, nor autumn— 
but winter, in Ins bternest shape This is a 
most important point in the science of hap- 
piness. And I am sarprised to sec people 
Overlook it, and think it matter of congratu- 
lation that winter is going; or, if coming, 
IS not likely to be a serere one On the con- 
trary, I put up^ a petition annually for as 
much snow, hail, frost, or storm, of one 
kind or other, as the skies can possibly 
afford us Surelly everybody is aware of the 
divine pleasures which attend a winter fire- 
side: candles at fonr o’clock, warm heartli- 
nigs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the 
floor, whilst the wind and rain are raging 
audibly without, 

And at the doors and windows seemed to call. 
As hravhi and earth they would together nidi:* 


* Tn the enlarsed edition of the Oimfenlons, He 
Qulncer esvi that the third wm an KngllBli 
raneon at Brighton, In Un/mn. _ . 

*8ona». The Depute Wall;, 87; Coleridge, Thr 
Dei ire Thomphte, 21 ■mingle 


Tet the least entrance find they none at all 
Whence sweeter grows oar rest secure in massy 
halL —Castle of IndolenceA 

All these are items in the deseription of 
i a winter evemng, which must surely be 
familiar to eveiybody bom m a high lati- 
tude. And it IS e\ident that niobt of these 
delicacies, like ice-cream, require a very 
low temperature of the atmosphere to pro- 
10 duee them; they are fruits which cannot 
be ripened without weather stoniiy or in- 
clement, in some way or other. I am not 
**partumlar,^* as people say, whether it be 
snow, or black frost, or wind so strong 
10 that (as Mr. f Anti-SIaveiy Clarkson] says) 
^^you may lean yonr back against it like 
a poet.” 1 can pat up even with rain, 
provided it rains cats and dogs: but some- 
thing of the sort I most have: and, if I 
20 have it not, I think my^lf in a manner 
ill-used: for why am I called on to pay so 
heavily for winter, in coals, and candles, and 
various privations that will occur even to 
gentlemen, if I am not to have the article 
25 good of its kindf No; a Canadian winter 
for my money; or a Russian one, where 
eveiy man is but a co-proprietor with the 
north wind in the fee-Biinplc’^ of his own ears. 
Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this 
90 matter, that I cannot relish a winter night 
fully if it be much past St. Thomas’s dav.^ 
and have degenerated into disgnstmg ten- 
dencies to vernal appearances: no: it mnst 
be divided by a thick wall of dark nights 
35 from all return of light and sunshme — 
From the latter weeks of October to Chnst- 
roas-eve, therefore, is the period during 
which happiness is in season, which, in my 
judgment, enters the room with the tea-tray : 
^ for tea, though ndicnled by those who aie 
naturally of coarse nerves, or are become 
so from wine-drinking, and are not suscep- 
tible of influence from so refined a stimulant, 
will always be the favorite beverage of the 
45 intellf^tual: and, for my part, I would 
have joined Dr. Johnson in a helUm inter- 
necinum* against Jonas Hanway, or any 
other impious person who should presume 
to disparage it.— But here, to save myself 
50 the trouble of too much verbal description, 
I will introduce a painter, and give him 
directions for the rest of the picture. 
Painters do not like white cottages, unless 


iTbomfoa, The Cwitie of Molmee, 1, S83 87 
(P. SI) 

■unrntrlcM ownomhlp niterallr, an estate of 
Inheritance In land, withont restriction as to 
helra) 

“Dec 21, 

■rlTll war CHee Bosweirs The TAfe of Romnel 
JehneoH [Oxford ed„ 1904], 1, 209 and 281 ) 
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a good deal weather-gtamed : but as the 
reader now understands that it is a winter 
night, hiB services will not be required, ex- 
cept for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by 
twelve, and not more than seven and a half 
frat high This, reader, is somewhat ambi- 
tiously styled, in my family, the drawing- 
room: but, being contrived ^^a double debt 
to pay,”^ it IS also, and more justly, termed 
the library; for it happens that books are 
the only article of property in which I am 
iicher than my neighbors. Of these, 1 have 
about five thousand, collected gradually since 
my eighteenth year. Therefore, painter, put 
as many as you can into this room Make 
it populous with books' and, furthermore, 
pamt me a good fire; and furniture, plain 
and modest, befitting the unpretending cot- 
tage of a scholar. And, near the fire, paint 
me a tea-table; and, as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one such a stormy 
i^ifirht, place onlv two cups and saucers on 
the tea-tray : and, if you know how to paint 
such a thing symbolically, or otherwise, 
pamt me an eternal tea-pot ^eternal a parte 
ante, and a parte poat;^ tor I usually drink 
tea from eight o’clock at night to four 
o’clock in the morning. And, as it is very 
unpleasant to make tea, or to pour it out 
for oneself, paint me a lovely young woman, 
sitting at the table. Paint her arms like 
Auroia’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s —But 
no, dear Mrargaref],^ not even in jest let 
me insinuate that thy power to illummate 
my cottage rests upon a tenure so perishable 
as mere personal beauty; or that the witch- 
craft of angelic smiles lies within the empire 
of any earthly pencil. Pass, then, my good 
painter, to something more within its power 
and the next article brought forward should 
naturally be myself— a picture of the 
Opium-eater with his ^Mittle golden recep- 
tacle of the pernicious drug, ’ lying beside 
him on the table. As to the opium, I have 
no objection to see a picture of that, though 
I would rather see the onginal' you may 
paint it, if yon choose; but T apprise you, 
that no ^Mittle” receptacle would, even in 
1816, answer my purpose, who was at a dis- 
tance from the ^‘stately Pantheon,”® and 
all druggists (mortal or otherwise). No: 
you iqay as well paint the real receptacle, 
which was not of gold, but of glass, and as 
much like a ynne-decanter as possible. Into 


1 Goldsmith, The Deaerted 

> from the part boforc and from the part after 

’• I>e QnlnccT’B wife 

* See p ]062b, n 1 

s8eo p lOttOb, 11-4't, and n 1. 


this you may put a quart of ruby-colored 
laudanum; that, and a book of Genuan 
metaphysics^ placed bjf its side, will sufii- 
ciently attest my being in the neighboxhood ; 

6 but, as to myself,— there 1 demur. 1 admit 
that, naturally, I ought to occupy the fore- 
ground of the picture, that being the hero 
of the piece, or (if you choose) the criminal 
at the bar, my body should be had mto court. 
10 This seems reasonable but why should 1 
confess, on this pomt, to a painter 1 or why 
confess at allt If the public (into whohe 
private ear I am confidentially whibjienng 
my confessions, and not mto any painter’s) 
IS should chance to have framed some agree- 
able picture for itself, of the Opium-eater’s 
extenor,— should have asenbed to him, ro- 
mantically, an elegant person, or a hand- 
some face, why should 1 barbarously tear 
20 from it so pleasing a delusion— pleasing both 
to the public and to mef No* pamt me, it 
at all, according to your own fancy; and, 
as a painter’s fancy should teem with beau- 
tiful creations, 1 cannot fail, in that way, 
25 to be a gamer. And now, reader, we have 
run through all the ten categones of my 
condition, as it stcKKl about 1816-17. up 
to the middle of which latter year 1 judge 
myself to have been a happy man : and the 
30 elements of that happiness I have endeav- 
ored to place before you, in the above sketch 
of the interior of a scholar’s libiary, in 
a cottage among the mountains, on a stormy 
wmter evening. 

35 But now farewell— a long farewell to 
happiness- wmter or summer’ farewell t<i 
bmiles and laughter! farewell to peace of 
mind' farewell to hope and to tiaiiquil 
dreams, and to the blessed consolations oi 
40 sleep! for more than three years and a 
half I am summoned away from these' I 
am now arrived at an Iliad of woes.^ toi 
1 have now to leconl 

^ The Pains of Opium 

ns when simio sreat painter dips 

HIk pencil in the sloom of earthquake and eclipse 
— SuKLLKY'b Revolt oj InUm * 

60 Readeis, who have thus far accompanied 
me, I must request your attention to a brief 
explanatory note on three points: 

1. For several reasons, I have not been 
able to compose the notes for this part of 
55 my narrative into any regular and connected 
idiape. I give the notes disjointed as I find 

' He Bieana bv Rant, Flchtc. or tSchellins 
■That la, unnumbered woes. Bee the openlns 
lines of Homer'a /Had. 

'Canto .1. ^ 2:i 
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thorn, or have now drawn them up from 
memory. Some of them point to their own 
date; some I have dated, and some are un- 
dated. Whenever it could answer my pur- 
pose to transplant them from the natural 
or chronological order, 1 have not scrupled 
to do BO. Sometimes I speak m the present, 
sometimes in the past tense. Few of the 
notes, perhaps, were written exactly at the 
period of time to which they relate , but this 
can little affect their accuracy, as the im- 
pressions were such that they can never 
fade from my mind. Much has been omitted 
I could not, without effort, constrain myself 
to the task of either recalling, or construct- 
ing into a regular narrative, the whole 
burthen of hon*or8 which lies upon my brain 
This feeling partly I plead in excuse, and 
partly that I am now in London, and am a 
helpless sort of person, who cannot even 
arrange his own papers without assistance , 
and I am separated from the hands which 
are wont to perform for me the offices of 
an amanuensis 

2 You will think, perhaps, that I am too 
confidential and communicative of my own 
private history. It may be so. But my way 
of writing is rather to thmk aloud, and follow 
ray own humors, than much to consider who is 
likening to me, and, if 1 stop to consider 
what 18 proper to be said to this or that per- 
son, I shall soon come to doubt whether any 
part at all is proper. The fact is, 1 place 
myself at a distance of fifteen or twenty 
years ahead of this time, and suppose my- 
self wnting to those who will be interested 
about me hereafter, and wishing to have 
some record of a time, the entire history of 
which no one can know but myself, I do it 
as fully as I am able with the efforts I ‘km 
now capable of making, because 1 know 
not whether 1 can ever find time to do it 
again. 

3. It will occur to you often to ask why 
did I not release myself from the horrors 
of opium, by leaving it off, or diminishing 
it To this I must answer bneflv : it might 
be supposed that I yielded to the fasema- 
tions of opium too easily; it cannot be sup- 
posed that any man can be charmed by its 
terrors. The reader may be sure, therefore, 
that I made attempts innumerable to reduce 
the quantity. I add that those who wit- 
nessed the agonies of those attempts, and 
not myself, were the first to beg me to 
desist But could not I have reduced it a 
drop a day, or by adding water, have bisected 
or trisected a dropf A thousand drops bi- 
sect^ would thus have taken nearty six 


years to reduce; and that way would cer- 
tainly not have answered. But this is a 
common mistake of those who know nothing 
of opium expenmentally; I appeal to those 
5 who do, whether it is not always found 
that down to a eertam pomt it can be re- 
duced with ease and even pleasure, but that, 
after that pomt, further reduction causes 
mtense suffering. Yes, say many thougbt- 
10 less persons, who know not what they are 
talking of, you will suffer a little low spirits 
and dejection for a few days. I answer, no , 
there is nothing like low spirits; on the 
contrary, the mere animal spints are nn- 
16 commonly raised* the pnlse is improved, 
the health is better It is not there that the 
suffering lies. It has no resemblance to the 
sufferings caused by renouncing wine It 
IB a state of unutterable imtation of stom- 
20 ach (which surely is not much like dejec- 
tion), accompanied by mtense perspirations, 
and feelings such as I shall not attempt to 
describe without more space at my com- 
mand. 

25 I shall now enter tn medias rea,^ and shall 
anticipate, from a time when my opium 
pains might be said to be at their acme, 
an account of their palsying effects on the 
intellectual faculties, 
ao 

My studies ha\e now been long inter- 
rupted. 1 cannot read to myself with any 
pleasure, hardly with a moment's endurance. 
Yet 1 read aloud sometimes for the pleasure 
85 of others , because readmg is an accomplish- 
ment of mme; and, m the slang use of the 
word accomplishment as a superficial and 
ornamental attainment, almost the only one I 
possess; and formerly, if I had any vanity 
40 ni all connected with any endowment or 
attainment of mme, it was with this; for 1 
had observed that no accomplishment was 
so rare Players are the worst readers of all * 
J obn Kemble reads vilely : and Mrs. Siddons, 
45 who 18 so celebrated, can read nothing well 
but dramatic compositions* Milton she can- 
not read sufferably. People in general either 
lead poetry without any passion at all, or 
else overstep the modesty of naiure,* and 
60 read not like scholars Of late, if I have 
felt moved by anythmg in books, it baa been 
by the grand lamentations of Samson 
Agonistes, or the great harmonies of the 
Satanic speeches in Paradtse Eegamed. 
66 when read aloud by myself. A j^onng lady* 
sometimes comes and dnnks tea with us: at 
> Into^tte mtdst of thiosa (Horace, Are PooHoo, 

•See Hamlet, 1IT, 2. 22 
•Probably Dorotby Wordsworth. 
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her request and M[aigaret] ’s 1 now and prostration of my powers at this time, yet I 

then read Wordsworth’s poems to them eould not forget my knowledge; and my 

(Wordsworth, by the by, is the only poet 1 luiderstandmg had b^ for too many ^is 

ever met who could read his own verseb: intimate with severe thinkers, with logic, 

often indeed he reads admirably.) * and the great masters of knowledge, not 

For nearly two years 1 believe that 1 read to te aware of the utter fhebleness of the 

no book but one ^ and 1 owe it to the authoi , main hei^ of modem Monomists. 1 had 

in discharge of a great debt of gratitude, to been led in 1811 to look into loads of books 

mention what that was. The sublimer and and pamphlets on many branches of econ- 
more passionate poets I still read, as 1 ha^e lo omy; and, at my desire, M[argaret] some- 
said, by huatclies, and occasionally. But my times read to me chapters from more recent 

proper vocation, as I well knew, was the works, or parts of parliamentary debates 

exercise of the analytic understanding. Now, T saw that thm weie generally the ver>* 

for the most part, analytic studies are con- dregs and rinsings of the human intellect 

tinuous, and not to be pursued by fits and ^ and that any man of sound head, and prac- 
starts, or fragmentary efforts. Mathemat- tieed in wielding logic with a scholastic 
ICS, for mstance, intellectual philosophy, etc., adroitness, might take up the whole acad- 
were all become insupportable to me; and I emy of modem economists, and throttle them 
shmnk from them with a sense of power- between heaven and earth with his finger 
less and infantine feebleness that gave me ^ and thumb, or bray their fungus heads to 
an anguish the greater from remembering powder with a lady’s fan. At length, in 
the time when I grappled with them to my 1819, a fnend in Edinbuigli sent me donii 

own hourly delight; and for this further Mr. Ricardo’s book and recurring to my 

reason, because I had devoted the labor of own prophetic anticipation of the advent of 
my whole life, and had dedicated my intel- s somelegislatorforthisscience, 1 said,befoie 
lect, blossoms and fniits, to the slow and I had finished the first cbaptei, *’Thou art 
elaborate toil of constructing one single the man!” Wonder and ciinouty were emo- 

work, to which I had presum^ to give the tions that had long been dead in me. Tet I 

title of an unfinished work of Spinosa’s; wondered once more* I wondered at myself 

rfj , Be emendatione humani miellectus ® 30 that I could once again be stimulated to the 
This was now lying locked up, as by frost, effort of readmg: and much more 1 won- 

like any Spanish bridge or aqueduct, begun dered at the book. Had this profound work 

upon too great a scale for the resources of been really written in England during the 

the architect; and, instead of surviving me nineteenth century T Was it possible f 1 

as a monument of wishes at least, and aspi- 35 supposed thinking had been extinct in Eiig- 
rations, and a life of labor dedicated to the land. Could it be that an Englishman, and 

exaltation of human nature in that way in he not in academic bowers, but oppressed 
which had best fitted me to promote so by merantile and senatonal cares, had ac- 

great an object, it was likely to stand a complished what all the unnersities of 

memorial to my children of hopes defeated, ^ Elirope, and a century of thought, had failed 
of bafiSed efforts, of materials uselessly ac- even to advance by one hair’s breadth f All 
cumulated, of foundations laid that were other writers had been crushed and overlaid 
never to support a superstructure,— of the by the cnoimous weight of facts and docu- 
grief and the rum of the architect. In this ments; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, a pnort, 
state of imbecility, 1 had, for amusement, 45 from the understanding itself, laws which 
turned my attention to political economy; first gave a ray of light into the unwieldy 
inv understandmg, which formerly had bem chaos of materials, and had constructed 
as active and restless as a hyena, could not, I what had been but a collection of tentative 
suppose (so long as I lived at all), sink into discussions into a science of regular pro- 
utter lethargy; and political economy offers » portions, now first standing on an eternal 
Ihis advantage to a person in my state, that basis. 

though it is eminently an organic science Thus did one single work of a profound 
(no part, that is to say, but what acts on the understanding avail to give me a pleasure 
whole, as the whole again reacts on each and an activity which I had not known for 
part), yet the several parts may be detached K years:— it roused me even to write, or, at 
and contemplated singly. Great as was the least, to dictate what M[aigaret] wrote for 
tPoWteal Eeonemw, by Bavld RIardo (1772. mc. It ^ed to me Aat spmo important 
1S23), a noted EngUih Jewish political econo* truths had escaped even ”th€ mevitable eye” 

> 0 "the amendment of the btmian mind of Mr. Ricardo: and, as these were, for the 
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most part, of such a naturo that 1 could 
express or illustrate them more briefljr and 
el^ntly by algebraic symbols than m the 
usual clumsy and loitering diction of econ- 
omists, the whole would not have filled a s 
pocket-book; and being so brief, with 
M[argaiiet] for my amanuensis, even at this 
time, incapable as £ was of all general exer- 
tion, I drew up my Proleg<mewa to ail Fu- 
ture Syeteme of Political Economy,^ 1 hope 10 
it will not be found redolent of opium; 
though, indeed, to most people, the subject 
itself 18 a sufficient opiate. 

This exertion, however, was but a tempo- 
rary flash, as the sequel showed— for I de- IB 
signed to publish my woik: arrangements 
were made at a provincial press, about eight- 
een miles distant, for printing it. An addi- 
tional compositor was retained, for some 
days, on this account. The work was even so 
twice advertised* and I was, m a mannei, 
pledged to the fulfillment of my intention 
But I had a preface to write ; and a dedica- 
tion, which I wished to make a splendid one, 
to Mr. Ricardo. T found m\ self quite unable ^ 
to accompli^ all this. The arrangements 
were countermanded: the compositor dis- 
missed : and my Prolegomena rested peace- 
fully by the side of its elder and more digni- 
fied brother. ^ 

1 have thus described and illustrated my 
intellectual torpor, in terms that appK, 
more or less, to every part of the four yeais 
dunng* which I was under the Circcan^ spells 
of opium. But for misery and suffering, I 35 
might, indeed, be said to have existed in a 
dormant state. I seldom could prevail on 
myself to write a letter; an answer of a 
few woids to any that I received, was the 
utmost that I could accomplish; and often <0 
that not until the letter had lain weeks, or 
even months, on my writing table. Without 
the aid of M[argaret] all records of bills 
paid, or to be paid, must have perished : and 
my whole domestic economy, whatever be- <5 
came of Political Economy, must have gone 
into irrctnevable confusion. 1 shall not 
afterwards allude to this part of the case: 
it is one, however, which the opium-eater 
will ^nd, in the end, as oppressive and tor- 30 
menting as any other, from the sense of in- 
capacity and feebleness, from the direct em- 
barrassments incident to the neglect or pro- 
crastination of each day’s appropriate 
duties, and from tfae remorse which must 35 
often exasperate the stings of these evils to 
1 A lost wortt. 

•plcostns bat hsmfbl (Circe was the aorcerem 
In the oaaaeey who feasted mariners and then 
tamed them Into beasta ) 


a mflective and conscientious mind. The 
opium-eater loses none of his mural senbi- 
bihtiea, or aspirations : be wudies and longs, 
as earnestly as ever, to realize what he be- 
lieves possible, and feels to be exacted by 
duty; but his intellectual apprehension of 
what IS possible m finitely outruns his powei . 
not of execution only, but ev en of power to 
attempt. He lies under the weight of iiicubii*^ 
and night-mare: he lies in the sight of all 
that be would fain perform, just as a man 
forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal 
languor of a relaxing disease, who is com- 
pelled to witness injury or outrage offered 
to some object of his tendcrest love*— he 
ciiises the spells which cham him down from 
motion he would lay down his life if be 
might but get up and walk ; but he is power- 
less as an infant, and cannot even attempt 
to rise. 

1 now pass to what is the main subject of 
these latter confessions, to the history and 
journal of what took place in my dreams, 
for these were the immediate and proximate 
cause of my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any important 
change going on in this part of my ph>*Bical 
economy, was from the reawakening of a 
state of eye geneially incident to childhood, 
or exalted states of imtability. I know 
not whether ray reader is aware tliat many 
children, perhaps most, have a power of 
painting, as it were, upon the darkness, all 
sorts of phantoms; in some, that power is 
simply a mechanic affection of the eye; 
others have a vohmtary, or a semi-vohintai y 
power to dismiss or to summon them , oi, as 
a child once said to me when I questioned Inm 
on this matter, can tell them to go, and 
they go; but sometimes they come when I 
don’t tell them to come.” Whereupon I told 
him that he had almost as unlimited com- 
mand over apparitions as a Roman oentunon 
over his soldiers.- In the middle of 1817, 
T think H was, that this faculty became posi- 
tively distressing to me: at night, when I 
lay awake in v*ast processions passed 
along in mournful pomp; friezes of never- 
ending stories, that to mv feelings were as 
sad and #«olemn as if they were stones drawn 
from times before Gi^dipiis or Priam— betoi*c 
Tyre- before Memphis And, at the same 
time, a corresponding change took place in 
my dreams; a theatre seemed suddenly 
opraed and lighted up within my brain, 
which presented nightly spectacles of more 
than earthly splendor. And the four fol- 
lowing facts may be mentioned, as noticeable 
at this time: 
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1. Thai, as the cieative state of the eye 
increased, a sympathy seemed to anse be- 
tween the wa^ng and the dreaming states 
of the biain in one pomt— that whatsoever 
1 happened to call up and to trace by a vol- 
untary act upon the darkness was very apt 
to tiansfer itself to my di earns; so that I 
feaieil to exercise this faculty, foi, as Midas 
turned all things to gold, that yet baffled 
bis hopes and defrauded his human desiies, 
so whatever things capable of being visually 
represented I did but think of in the daik- 
uess, immediately sliaped themselves into 
phantoms of the eye , and, by a process ap- 
parently no less inevitable, when thus once 
traced in faint and visionaiy colors, like 
wntings 111 syrapathetie luk,^ they were 
drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my 
di earns, into insufferable splendor that fret- 
ted ray heart. 

2. For this and all other changes in my 
dreams were accompanied by deep-seated 
anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such as are 
wholly incommunicable by words 1 seemed 
every night to descend, not metaphorically, 
but liteially to descend, into chasms and 
sunless abysses, depths below depths, from 
which it seemed hopeless that T could ever 
reasceiid Nor did I, by waking, fed that 1 
had reaseended This I do not dwell upon , 
because the stale of gloom which attended 
these goigecms spectaejes, amounting at least 
1o utter daiknesh, as of some suicidal de- 
spondency, cannot be approached by words 

3 The sense of spa(*e, and in the end, the 
sense (jf time, were b)th powerfully affected 
Buildings, landsc^apes, etc , were exhibited 
in pioporlions so vast as the bodily eye is 
not fitted to receive Space swelled, and 
was amplified to an extent of unutterable 
infinity This, however, did not distuib me 
so much as the vast expansion of time, I 
sometimes seemed t<» have lived foi 70 or 100 
years in one night, nay, sometimes had 
feelings representative of a millennium 
passed in that time, or, however, of a dura- 
tion far beyond the limits of any human 
experience. 

4 The minutest incidents of childhood, or 
forgotten scenes of later years, were often 
revived I could not be said to recollect 
them ; for if T had been told of them when 
waking, I should not have been able to ac- 
knowl^ge them as parts of my past expe- 
rience. But placed as they were before me, 
in dreams like intuitions, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and aceom- 

> \ fluid nspd for Invlnlble writing, whlrh bcccimes 

TlHlble wben hcatoil 


panying feelings, 1 fseogmaed them mstan- 
taneously. I was once told by a near relative 
of mine, that having in her ehildhood fallen 
into a nver, and bemg on the very veige of 
6 death but for the critical assistance which 
reached her, she saw in a moment her whole 
life, in its mmutest incidents, arrayed be- 
fore her simultaneously as m a mirror; and 
she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
10 comprehending the whole and every part 
Thus, from some opium experiences of mine, 
1 can beheve; 1 have, mdeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice m modem books, and 
accompanied by a remark which 1 am con- 
10 vinced ib true; vie,, that the dread book of 
account^ which the Senptures speak of is, 
in fad, the mmd itself of each individual 
Of this, at least, I feel assured, that there is 
no such thing as forgetting possible to the 
20 mind ; a thousand accidenis may and will in- 
terpose a veil between our present conscious- 
ness and the secret inscriptions on the mind , 
accidents of the same soit will also rend 
away this veil , but alike, whether veiled or 
20 unveiled, the inscription remains forever, 
just as the stars seem to withdraw before 
the common light of day, whereas, in fact, 
we all know that it is the hght which is 
drawn over them as a veil— and that they 
30 are waiting to be revealed, when the obscur- 
ing daylight shall have withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as mem- 
oiably distinguishing my dreams from those 
of health, I shall now cite a ease illustrative 
30 of the first fact, and sliall then cite any 
otheis that 1 remember, either in their 
chronological ordei, or any other that may 
give them more effect as pictures to the 
reader 

40 1 had been in youth, and even since, for 

occasional amusement, a great reader of 
Livy, whom I confess that I prefer, both 
for style and matter, to any other of the 
Roman bistonans; and 1 had often felt as 
45 most solemn and appalling sounds, and most 
emphatically representative of the majesty 
of the Roman people, the two words so often 
occurring in Livy— ConmiZ Romanus; espe- 
cially when the consul is introduced in his 
50 military character. I mean to say that the 
words hmgsultan-^regeniy etc., or any 
other titles of those who embody in their 
own persons the collective majesty of a great 
people, bad less power over my reverential 
66 feelings. I had also, though no great reader 
of history, made myself mmutely and ent- 
ically familiar with one period of English 
histoiy; viz , the period of the Parliamen- 

elation, 20*12. 
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tary War^' having been attracted by the 
moral grandeur of eome who figured u that 
day, and by the many mteiesting menioirb 
which survive these unquiet tunes. Both 
these parts of my bghter reading, having 
furnished me often with matter of refiec- 
tion, now furnished me with matter for my 
di'eams. Often 1 used to see, after painting 
upon the blank darkness a sort of lehearsai 
whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps 
a festival, and dances. And 1 heaid it said, 
oi 1 said to myself, These are English 
ladies from the unhappy times of Charles T 
These are the wives and the daughters of 
those who met m peace, and sat at the same 
tables, and were allied by marriage or by 
blood, and yet, after a certam day in Au- 
gust, 1642,^ never smiled upon eacli other 
again, nor met but in the field of battle; 
and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at 
Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the 
cruel sabre, and waslted away m blood the 
menioiy of ancient friendship.**— The ladies 
danced, and looked as lovely as the court of 
(jeorge IV Yet 1 knew, even in my dream, 
that they had been in the grave for nearly 
tuo eentuiies —This jiageant would suddenH 
flissohe and, at a clapping of hands, would 
be heard the heart-quatog sound of Consul 
UomanuH and lumiediately came ^'sweep- 
ing by,*’^ lu gorgeous paludameuts,^ Paulus, 
oL klarius, gut round by a oonipaiiy of coii- 
tuiions, with the cnnison tunic hoisted on a 
spear,* and followed by the alalagmos^ of 
the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking ovei 
Piranesi’s Antiquities of Rome, Mr. Colc- 
iidge, who was standing by, described to me 
a set of plates by that artist, called his 
Dreams, and which recoid the sceneiy of hi** 
own Mhions dm mg the delniuniMif a fever 
some of them (T desciibe only from memoiy 
of Mr ('oleiidge’s account) representing 
vast Gothic halls, on the floor of which 
stood all soils of engines and machmeiy. 
wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, etc , 
etc , expressive of enonnous power put 
loith, and lesistance overcome. Creeping 
along the sides of the walls, you perceived 
a stanease; and upon i^ gropmg his wav 
upwards, was Piranesi himself: follow the 
stalls a little further, and you perceive it 
come to a sudden abrupt teraination, with- 
out any balustrade, and allowing no step 
onwards to him who had reached the extrem- 
ity, except into the depths below. Whatever 


>Tlie wer between Charles I anil the Parlia- 
mentary pnrtv began Ang 22, 1642 £ 

* /I PfuiHfToao, 08 

^military clooks * A signal for battle. 

■iMttle cry (original^ of the Cireeks) 


IS to become of poor Piranesi, you suppose, 
at least, that his labors must m some way 
termmate here. But laise your eyes, and 
behold a second flight of stairs still highei : 
5 on which again Piranesi is perceived, but 
this time standing on the very bnnk of the 
abyss. Again elevate your eye, and a sbll 
moie aenal flight of stairs is beheld: and 
again is poor Piranesi busy on his aspinng 
10 labors : and so on, until the unfinished stairs 
and Piranesi both are lost in the upper 
gloom of the hall.— With the same power of 
endless growth and self-reproduction did my 
architecture proceed in dreams. In the eaily 
15 stage of my malady, the splendors of my 
dreams were mdeed chiefly architectuial 
and 1 beheld such pomp of cities and palaces 
as was never yet beheld by the waking eye, 
unless in the clouds. Prom a great modem 
20 poet 1 cite part of a passage which desenbes, 
as an appearance actually beheld in tlie 
clouds what in many of its circumstances I 
saw frequently m sleep : 


25 


80 


40 


45 


60 


66 


The appearance, matantaneoualy disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city — ^boldly say 
A wilderness of budding, smkixig far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendoi — ^^Mthont end! 
Fabric it seem M of diamond, and of gold, 
With alabaster domes, and suver spires, 

And glazing terrace upon teirace, high 
Uplifted, here, serene pavilions bnght 
Tn avenues disposed, there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars— illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapors had receded, — taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky, etc , etc i 


The sublime eireumstauce— '^batllemenls 
that on then reatleas fronts bore atais,**— 
might have been copied from my aichitec- 
tural dreams, for it often wcuned —We 
hegi it leported of Dryden, and of Fuseli 
ill modem times, that they though pioper to 
rat raw meat for the sake of obtaming splen- 
did dreams how much bettei for such a 
purpose to have eaten opium, which yet I 
do not remember that any poet is recoided 
to have done, except the dramatist Shad- 
weJl and in ancient days, ITomer is, I think, 
riglitly reputed to have known the virtues of 
opium.^ 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of 
lakes and bilveiy expanses of water;— these 

I WoMsworth. The Bmemreian 2 814 ff 

*In nomer’s 4, 220 21. Helen given to 

TelPinachiiii h drug nhich hanlshea aorrow 
persons to be opium. 

See p 1061 a. 16 and n 1 
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hannted me so mueh that 1 feared, thoni^ 
possibly it will appear ludierotia to a rad- 
ical man, that some dropsical state or tend- 
ency of the brain mig^t thns be making 
Itself, to use a metaphysical word, ohjecitve; 
and the sentient organ project itself as its 
own object.— For two months 1 suffered 
greatly in my head— a part of my bodily 
structure which had hitherto been so clear 
from all touch or taint of weakness, physi- 
cally, 1 mean, that I used to say of it, as the 
last Lord Orford said of his stomach, that it 
seemed likelv to snirive the rest of my 
person.— Till now I had never felt headache 
even, or any the slightest pain, except rheu- 
matic pains caused by my own folly. How- 
ever, I got over this attack, though it must 
have been verging on something very dan- 
gerous. 

The waters now changed their <^ara<der,— 
from translucent lakes, shining like mirrors, 
they now became seas and oceans. And now 
came a tremendous change, which, unfolding 
itself slowly hke a scroll, through many 
months, promised an abiding torment ; and, 
in fact, never left me until the winding up 
of my case. Hitherto the human face bad 
mixed often in my dreams, but not despot- 
ically, nor with any special power of tor- 
menting. But now that which I have called 
the tyranny of the human face began to 
unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my 
London life might be answerable for this. 
Be that as it may, now it was that upon the 
rocking waters of the ocean the human face 
began to appear: the sea appeared paved 
with innumerable faces, upturned to the 
heavens: faces, imploring, wrathful, de- 
spairing, surged upwards by thonrands, by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries :— my 
agitation was infinite,— my mind tossed— 
and surged with the ocean. 

jravtiSia. 

The Malay has been a fearful enemy for 
months. I have been eveiy ni^t, through 
his means, transported into Asiatie scenes. 
I know not whether others share in my 
feelings on this point; but I have often 
thought that if I were compelled to forego 
England, and to live in China, ^ and among 
Chinese manners and modes of life and scen- 
ery, I should go mad. The causes of my 
horror lie deep and some of them must be 
common to others. Southern Asia, in gen- 
eral, is the seat of awful images and assom- 
tions. As the eradle of the human nee, it 
would alone have a dim and reverential feel- 
ing connected with it. But there are other 
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, 


barbarous, and eapridoiis superstitions of 
Africa, or of savage tribes elsrahere, affect 
him^ in the way that he is affected by the 
ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate 
s religions of Indostan, etc. The mere antiq- 
uity of Asiatic thiuM of their institutions, 
histories, modes of faith, etc., is so impres- 
sive, that to me the vast age of the race and 
name overpowers the sense of youth in the 
10 individual. A young Chinese seems to me 
an antediluvian man renewed. Even English- 
men, though not bred in any knowledge of 
such institutions, cannot but shudder at the 
mystic sublimity of castes that ha\e flowed 
IS apart, and refused to mix, through such im- 
memorial tracts of time; nor can any man 
fail to be awed by the names of the Ganges 
or the Euphrates. It contributes much to 
these feelings that southern Asia is, and has 
^ been for thousands of years, the part of the 
earth most swarming with human Hie, 
the great offidna geniium.^ Man is a weed 
in those regions. The vast empires also, into 
which the enormous population of Asia has 
^ always been cast, give a farther sublimity 
to the feelings associated with all Oriental 
names or images. In China, over and nbo>e 
what it has in common with the reirt of 
southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes 
80 of life, by the manners, and the barrier of 
utter abhorrenee, and want of sympathy, 
placed between ns by feelings deeper than I 
can analyze. I could sooner live with luna- 
tics, or brute animals. All this, and much 
33 more than I can say, or have time to say, the 
reader must enter into before he can com- 
prehend the unimaginable horror which these 
dreams of Oriental imagery, and mytholog- 
ical torture^ impressed upon me. Under 
40 the oonneeting feeling of tropical beat and 
vertical sunl^hts, I brought together all 
ereatures, biida, beasts, reptiles, all trees 
and plants, usages and appearances, that are 
found in all tropical regions, and assembled 
46 them together in China or Indostan. From 
kmdred feelings, I soon brought Egypt and 
all Jier gods under the same law. I was 
stared at, hooted at, grinned at, diattered at, 
by monkgys, by paroquets, by codutoos. I 
60 nm into pagodas: and was fixed for cen- 
turies at the summit, or in secret rooms; I 
was the idol; I was the priest; I was wor- 
shipped; I was sacrifleed. I fled from the 
wrath of Brama* tbrougli all the forests of 
65 t 


TiecMfC of 

Brahn^ the mstor, Thdmu. the iirotector, and 
Uva iba^destroyar, conatltiite 


the ao-caUed 


l^d of E . 

aM Isla, hit stater aniTwIfa, wm Bgrfidan 
deitSea. The ibla and the crocodile - 
■acred animals among the Egyptlant. 


w . .xujvr. iwiMii. 

\ Hlndn^my tHoly^ ,Oatrla, tb^creator. 
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Ana: Yidina hated m: Seera laid wait 

for me. I came anddenly upon Ilia and 1 have had occasion to remark, at vanous 
Odris: 1 had done a deed, they Mid, which periods of my life, that the deaths of those 

the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. I was whom we love, and mdeed the contemplation 

buried for a thousand years in stone coffins, of death (^nerally, is {eatfns paribus ) ' more 

with mammies and sphinxes, in narrow affecting in summer than in any other season 

chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids. of the year.* And the reasons are these thiee, 

1 was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by eroco- I thins: first, that the visible heavens in 

diles ; and laid, confounded with all unuttw- ^ summer appear far higher, more distant, and 

able dimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic' lO (if such a solecism may be excused) more 

mud. infinite; the clouds, by which chiefly the eye 

I thus give the reader some slight abstrac- expounds the distance of the blue pa\]lion 

tion of my Oriental dreams, whidi always stretched over our heads, are in summer more 

filled me with such amasement at the mon- voluminous, massed, and accumulated in far 

strous scenery, that horror seemed absorbed, grander and more towering piles: secondly, 

for a while, in sheer astonishment. Sooner the light and the appearance of the declining 

or later, came a reflux of feelmg that swal- and the setting sun are much more fitted to 

lowed up the astonishment, and left me, not be types and characters of the Infinite: and, 

BO much in terror, as in hatred and abomi- thirdly, which is the main reason, the exube- 

nation of what I saw. Over every form, and 20 rant and riotous prodigality of life natu- 
tlircat, and punishment, and dim sightless rally forces the mind more powerfully upon 

incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity the antagonist thought of death, and the 

and infinity that drove me into an oppression wintry sterility of the gra\e. For it may 

as of madness. Into these dreams only, it be obMrved, generally, that where\*er two 

was, with one or two riight exceptions, that 26 thoughts stand related to each other by a 
any circumstances of physical horror en- law of antagonism, and exist, as it were, by 

tei^. All before had bMn moral and spiri* mutual repulsioii, they are apt to suggest 

tual terrors. But here the main agents were each other. On these accounts it is that I 

ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodUes; espc- find it impossible to banish the thought of 

cially the last. The cursed crocodile became ^ death when I am walking alone in the end- 
to me the object of more horror than almosi less days of summer; and any particular 

all the rest. I was compelled to live with death, if not more affecting, at least haunts 

him; and (as was always the case almost in my mind more obstmately and be«tiegingly 

my dreams) for centuries. I escaped some- in that season. Perhaps this cause, and a 

times, and found myself in Chinese houses, 85 slight incident which I omit, might have been 
with cane tables, etc. All the feet of the the immediate oecasion of the following 

tables, sofas, etc., soon became instinct with dream, to which, however, a predisposition 

life: the abominable head of the crocodile, must always have existed in my mind; but 

and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multi- having been once roused, it ne\'er left me. 

plied into a thousand repetitions: and I 40 and split into a thousand fantastic varieties, 
stood loathing and faseina^. And so often which often suddenly reunited, and com- 
did this hideous reptile haunt my dreams, posed again the original dream, 

that many times the veiy same dream was I thought that it was a Sunday morning in 
broken up in the veiy same way: I heard May, that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet 

gentle voices speaking to me (I hear every- 46 very early in the morning I was standing, 
thing when I am sleeping) ; and instantly I as it seemed to me, at the door of my own 
awoke: it was broad noon; and my children cottage. Right before me lay the very scene 
were standing, hand in hand, at my bedside; whidi could really be commanded from that 
come to show me their color^ shoes, or new situation, but exalted, as was usual, and sol- 
frocks, or to let me see them dressed for 64 emnized by the power of dreams. There 
going out. I protest that so awful was the were the same mountains, and the same 
transition from the damned crocodile, and lovely valley at their feet; but the moun- 
the other unutterable monsters and abortions tains were raised to more than Alpine height, 
of my dreams, to the sight of innocent ImiiNNi and there was interspace far larger betwm 
natures and of infancy, that, in the mighty 65 them of meadows and forest lawns; the 
and sudden revulsion of mind, I w^, and hedges were ridi with white roses; and no 

could not forbear it, as I kissed their faces. i other ccadltlom Mag the same 

‘See p. 104r»b, 12-22; alno. Antohtograph4r 
/fkftekss (p 10020. 2Bg). and ThrEmfUsh 
Wail-rearh. 2 1 (p 112r»h 4 Rfr) 
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living^ creature was to be seen, excepting that As a final qieoimen, I cite one of a difluv 

m the green churchyard there were cattle ent character, from 1 ^. 
tranquilly reposing upon the verdant graves, The dream commenced with a music which 
and particularly rauud about the gtave of a now I oftefi heard m dreams— a music of 
child whom 1 had tenderly loved, ^ just as 1 & preparation and of awakenmg suspense; a 
had really beheld them, a little tefore sun- music like the openmg of the Coronation 

use in the same summer, when that child Anthem, and which, like that, gave the 

(lied. 1 gazed upon the well-known scene, feeling of a vast march— of infinite caval- 

and 1 said aloud (as 1 thought) to myself, • cades filing off— and the tread of innumer- 
yet wants much of sunrise; and it is lo able armies. The morning was come of a 
Easter Sunday; and that is the day on which mighty day— a day of cnsis and of final 

they celebrate the first-fruits of resuirection. hope lor human nature, then suffenng some 

1 will walk abroad; old gnefs sliall be foi^ mysterious eclipse, and laboring in some 

gotten today; for the air is cool and still, dread extremity. Bomewheie, ] knew not 

and the hills are high, and stretch away to w'here— somehow, I knew not how— by some 

heaven; and the forest-glades are as quiet beings, I knew not whom— a battle, a stnfe, 

as the churchyaid; and with the dew 1 can an agony, was conducting,— was cNoUing 

wash the fever from my fuiehead, and then like a great drama, or piece of music; witli 

I shall be unhappy no longer.” And I which my sympathy was the more insupport- 

tumed, as if to open my garden gate, and 20 able from my contusion as to its ))lace, its 
immediately I saw upon the left a scene far (*ause, its natuie, and its possible issue. I, 

different; but which yet the power of dreams as is usual in dreams (where, of necessity, 

had leconciled into harmony with the other. we make ourselves central to every move- 

The scene was an Oriental one, and theie iiient), had the power, and yet had not the 

also it was Easter Sunday, and veiy eaily 25 powei, to decide it. 1 had the power, if 1 
in the mutning. And at a vast distance were could raise myself, to will it, and yet again 

visible, as u stain upon the horizon, the had not the power, lor the weight of twenty 

domes and cupolas of a gieat city— an image Atlanties was iqion me, oi the ojipresRion of 

or faint abstraction, caught perhaps in inexpiable guilt ‘4)eei)er than evei plum- 

childhood from some picture of Jerusalem 30 met Mtuiided,”' I lav inuctne Then, like a 
And not a bowshot from me, upon a stone, choius, the passion deepened Some gi eater 

and shaded by Judean palms, there sat a interest was at stake, some mightier eause 

woman, and 1 looked; and it was— Ann*'* Ihon ever yet the sword had pleoded, or 

She fixed her eyes upon me earnestly ; and 1 ti umpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden 

said to her at length : ^ SSu then I have 35 alarms : hurryings to and fro : trepidations 
found you at last.” I waited: but she an- of umumerable fugitives, I knew not wheth- 

swered me not a word. Her face was the er from tlie good cause or the bad * darkness 

same as when I saw it last, and yet again and lights, tempest and human facies: and 

how different ! Seventeen years ago, when at last, with tlie sense that all was lost, female 

the lamplight fell upon her face, as for tbd 40 forms, and the features that were worth all 
last time [ kissed her bps (lips, Ann, that the world to me, and but a moment allowed, 

to me were not pollut^), her eyes were —and clasped hands, and heart-breaking 

streaming with tears, the tears weie now partings, and then— everlastmg farewells* 

wi])ed away; she seemed more beautiful and with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 

than she was at that time, but in all other 46 sighed when the incestuous motheH uttered 
points the same, and not older Her looks the abhorred name of death, the sound was 

were tranquil, but with unusual solemnity of reverberated — everlasting farewells * and 

expression; and I now gazed upon her with again, and yet again reverberated— eiei- 

some awe, but suddenly her countenance lasting farewells ! 

grew dim, and, turning to the mountains, I *» And I awoke m struggles, and cried aloud 

perceived vapors rolling between us; in a — will sleep no more*”^ 

moment, all had vanished; thick darkness 

came on; and, in the twinkling of an eye, I But I am now called upon to wind up a 

was far away from mountains, and by lamp- narrative which has already extended to an 

light in Oxford Street, walking again with » unreasonable lengtli,v Within more spacious 
Ann— just as we walked seventeen years he- limits, the materials which I have used might 
fore, when we were both children* 

' The Tempeef, V, 1, fMl 

irathcrlae Wordsworth •Hln (Roe Paradiee Loet, 2, 7S7 IT ) 

• 8ee pp lOBl-eO. ■ Rce Mat heth, II, 2, 3B 
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have been bettor unfolded; and mueh whieh 
I have not used mi^t have been added with 
effect. Perhaps, however, enough has been 
given. It now remains that 1 should say 
somethmg of the way m which this conflict 
of horrors was Anally brought to its crisis. 
The reader is already aware ( from a passage 
near the beginning of the introduction to the 
first part) that the opium-eater has, in some 
way or other, ^'unwound, almost to its final 
linLi, the accursed chain which bound 
him.”' By what means? To have nar- 
rated this, according to the original inten- 
tion, would have far exceeded the space 
which can now be allowed. It is fortunate, 
as such a cogent reason exists for abndging 
it, that 1 should, on a maturer view of the 
case, have been exceedingly unwilling to in- 
jure, hy any such unaffect Ing details, the 
impression of the histoiy itself, as an appeal 
to the prudence and the conscience of the yet 
unconfirmed opium-eater— or even, though a 
very inferior consideration, to injure its 
effect as a composition. The interest of the 
judicious reader will not attach itself chiefly 
to the subject of the fascinating spells, but 
to the fascinating power. Not the opium- 
eater, but the opium, is the true hero of the 
tale; and the legitimate center on which 
the interest revolves The object was to 
display the marvellous agency of opium, 
whether for pleasure or for pain • if that is 
done, the action of the piece has closed 
However, as some pwple, in spite of all 
laws to the contrary, will persist in asking 
what became of the opium-eater, and in what 
state he now is, T answer for him thus The 
reader is aware that opium had long ceased 
to found its empire on spells of pleasure; 
it was solely by the tortures connected with 
thh attempt to abjuie it, that it kejit its hold. 
Yet, as other tortures, no less it may be 
thought, attended the non-abjuration of such 
a tyrant, a choice only of evils was left ; and 
that might as well have been adopted, which, 
however terrific in itself, held out a prospect 
of final restoration to happiness This ap- 
pears true; but good logic gave the author 
no strength to act upon it. However, a crisis 
arrived for the author’s life, and a crisis for 
other objects still dearer to him— and whi(^ 
will always be far dearer to him than his 
life, even now that it is afmin a happy one — 
I saw that I must die if T continued the 


say; for the opium which I used had been 
purchased for me by a fnend who after- 
wards refused to let me pay him ; so that I 
could not ascertain even what quantity 1 had 
B used withm the year. I apprehend, however, 
that I took it very irregularly ; and that I 
varied from about fifty or sixty grama, to 
150 a day. My first task was to reduce it to 
forty, to thirty, and, as fast as I could, to 
10 twelve grains. 

1 triumphed : but think not, reader, that 
therefoie my sufferings weie ended; nor 
think ot me as of one sitting m a dejected 
state. Think of me as of one, e\en when 
15 four months had passed, still agitated, wnth- 
iiig, throbbing, palpitating, shattered; and 
much, perhaps, m the situation of him who 
has been racked, as 1 collect the torments of 
that state from the affecting account of them 
20 left by the most innocent siiffeier' of the 
times of .Tames I. Meantime, I derived no 
benefit from any medicine, except one pre- 
set ibed to me by an Kdmburgh surgeon of 
great eminence, vts , aniiuoninted tincture of 
25 \alerian.^ Medical account, therefore, of mv 
emancipation 1 lia\e not much to give* and 
even tliat little, as managed by a man so 
igiioianl of medicine as myself, would prob- 
ably tend only to mislead At all e\ents, it 
30 would be misplaced m this situation. The 
moral ot the narrative is addressed to the 
opium-eater; and, therefore, of necessity, 
liniilod 111 its ai>pIication If he is taught to 
fear and tremble, enough has been effected 
35 But he may say, that the issue of my case 
IS at least a proof that opium, after a seven- 
teen years’ use, and an eight years’ abuse of 
its powers, may still be renounced • and that 
he may chance to bniig to the task greater 
40 energy than I did, or that with a stronger 
constitution than mine he may obtain the 
same results with less Tins may be true * I 
would not piesume to measure the efforts of 
other mfo bv my own* T heartily wish him 
46 more energy: 1 wish him the same success. 
Nevertheless, I had motives external to my- 
self which he may unfortunately want* and 
these supplied me witli conscientious sup- 
ports which mere personal interests might 
SO fail to supply to a mind debilitated by 
opium. 

Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be 
as painful to be bom as to die;® T think 


opium • I determined, therefore, if ^ that 
should be required, to die in throwing it off. 
How much I was at that time taking T cannot 

i Quoted firom the pamafre^ addrefned to the 
reader, at the beginning of the Con/eaatona. 


>“Winiain Llthgow Mb book (Traieln, etc) N 
111 and pedantically written * but the account 
of hlH own ^ufferlngR on the rack nt Malaga 
1 b overpowerlnglv affecting De Qnlncey 
* In the onlargcHl ConfenMontt, Do Qulncev changOB 
the name to Lord Bacon, and In a note refers 
to Bacon's ffarag on Death 
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it probable: and, during the whole period 
of diminidimg the opium, 1 had the torments 
of a man passing out of one mode of exist- 
ence into another. The issue was not death, 
but a sort of physical regeneration : and 1 
mav add, that ever smee, at intervals, 1 have 
had a restoration of more than youthful 
spirits, though under the pressure of diffi- 
culties, whidb, in a less happy state of mmd, 
1 should have called misfortunes. 

One memorial of my former condition still 
remains : my dreams are not yet perfectly 
calm : the dread swell and agitation of the 
storms have not wholly subsided: the legions 
that encamped in them are drawing off, but 
not all departed : my sleep is still tumultu- 
ous, and, like the gates of Paradise to our 
first parents when lookmg back from afar, it 
is still, in the tremendous line of Milton— 

With dreadful faces throng *d and flery arms.i 


ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN 
MAOBETH3 
1823 

From my boyish days I had always felt a 
great perplexity on one point in Mocheth. 
It was this the knockmg at the gate which 
succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced 
to my feelmgs an effect for which I ne\er 
could account. The effect was that it re- 
flected back upon the murderer a peculiar 
awfulncss and a depth of solemnity; yet, 
however obstinately I endeavored with my 
understanding to comprehend this, for many 
years I never could sec why it should pro- 
duce such an effect. 

Here 1 pause foi one moment to exhort 
the reader never to pay any attention to his 
understandmg when it stands in opposition 
to any other faculty of his mind. The mere 
understanding, however useful and indis- 
pensable, is the meanest faculty in the human 
mind and the most to be distrusted ; and yet 
the great majority of people tnud to noth- 
ing else,— which may do for ordinary life, 
but not for philosophical purposes. Of ^is, 
out of ten thousand instances that I might 
produce, T will cite one Ask of any person 
whatsoever who is not previously prepared 
for the demand by a knowledge of perspec- 
tive, to draw in the rudest way the common- 
est appearance which depends upon the laws 
of that science,— as, for instance, to repre- 
sent the effect of two walls standing at right 
angles to each other, or the appearance of 

> FaradUf Loaf, 12, 044. 

•Act 11. 2.‘1 


the houses on each side of a street, as seen 
a person looking down the street from 
one extremity. Now, in all cases, unless the 
person has happened to ob8er\e in pictures 
6 how it is that artists produce these effects, 
he will be utterly unable to make the small- 
est approximation to it Yet why t For he 
has actually seen the effect every day of hib 
life. The reason is that he allows his under- 
10 standing to overrule his eyes. His under- 
standing, which includes no mtuitive knowl- 
edge of the laws of vision, can fumudi him 
with no reason why a line which is known 
and can be proved to be a horixontal line 
18 should not appear a horixontal line: a line 
that made any angle with the perpendicular 
less than a right angle would seem to him to 
indicate that his houses were ail tumbling 
down together. Accordingly he makes (lie 
20 line of his houses a horizontal line, and fails 
ot course to produce the effect demanded. 
Here then is one instance out of many in 
which not only the understanding is allowed 
to overrule the ejires, but where the under- 
go standing is positi\ely allowed to obliterate 
the eyes, as it were; for not only does the 
man believe the evidence of his understand- 
mg in opposition to that of his eyes, but 
(which is monstrous) the idiot is not aware 
30 that his eyes ever gave such evidence. He 
does not Imow that he has seen (and there- 
fore, quoad, ^ his consciousness lias not seen ) 
that which he has seen every day of his life. 
But to return from this digi'cssion,— my 
25 understanding could furnish no reason why 
the knocking at the gate in Macbeth should 
produce any effect, direct oi reflected. In 
fact, my undeistanding said positn ely that it 
could not produce any effe(*t. But T biew 
40 better; I felt that it did; and I waited and 
clung to the problem until further knowl- 
edge should enable me to solve it. At length, 
in 1812,^ Mr. Williams made his debut on 
the sta^ of Ratcliffe Highway, and exe- 
45 cuted those unparalleled murders which have 
procured for him such a brilliant and undy- 
ing reputation. On whidi murders, by the 
way, 1 must observe, that in one respect th^ 
have had an ill effect, by making the con- 
60 noisseur in murder very fastidious in his 
taste, and dissatisfied with anything that 
has been since done in that line. All other 
murders look pale by the deep crimson of 
his; and, as an amateur* once said to me 
66 m a querulous tone, '^There hu been abso- 
lutely nothing doing since his time, or noth- 


* therefore 

■ It WM in December, 1811. 

• A pemon fonC of Mimethlns 
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ing that’s worth speaking of.” But this is bo raging some great storm of passion- 

wrong, for it is unreasonable to exp^ all jealousy, ambition, rengeano^ hatred- 

men to be great artists, and bom with the which will create a hell wiUim him; and into 

genius of Mr. Williams. Now it will be this hell we are to look, 

remembered that in the first of these mur- & In Maeheth, for the sake of gratifying 
ders (that of the Mam) the same incident his own enormous and teeming faculty of 

(of a knocking at the door soon after the creation, Shakspere has introduced two mur- 

work of extermination was complete) did derers: and, as usual in his hands, they are 

actually occur which the genias of Shak- remarkably diacrimmated : but— though in 

spere has invented; and all good judges, and ^ Macbeth the strife of mmd is greater than 
the most eminent dilettan^ acknowledged in his wife, the tiger spint not so awake, and 

the felicity of Bhakspere’s suggestion as hisfeelingscanghtchieflyl^ contagion from 

soon as it was actuallv realised. Here then her— yet, as both were finally involved m 

was a fresh proof tmit I had been right the guilt of murder, the murderous mmd of 

in relying on my own feeling in opposition necessity is finally to be presumed in both, 

to my understanding; and again 1 set my- This was to be expressed, and on its own 

self to study the problem. At length 1 account, as well as to make it a more pro- 

solved it to my own satisfaction; and my portionable anta^nist to the unoffending 

solution is this:— Murder, in ordinary cases, nature of their victim, ”tbe gracious Duu- 

where the sympathy is wholly directed to -*0 can,”^ and adequately to expound ^^tbe 
the case of the murdered jierson, is an ind- deep damnation of his taking off,”^ this 

dent of coarse and vulgar horror; and for was to be expressed with pecuhar energy, 

this reason— that it flmgs the interest ex- We were to be made to feel that the human 

clusively upon the natural but ignoble in- nature,— tL e., the divine nature of love and 

stinct^ which we cleave to life: an instinct 26 mercy, spread through the hearts of all 

which, as being indispensable to the primal creatures, and seldom utterly withdrawn 

law of self-preservation, is the same in kind from man— was gone, vanished, extinct, and 

(though different in degiee) amongst all that the fiendish nature had taken its place, 

living creatures. This instinct, therefore. And, bs this effect is mar\*ellously accom- 

beeause it annihilates all distinctions, and de- so plished in the dialogues and soliloquies 
grades the greatest of men to the level of themselves, so it is finally consummated b^ 

”thc poor beetle that we tread on,”^ ex- the expedient under consideration; and it 

hibits human nature in its most abject and is to this that I now solicit the reader’s at- 

humiliating attitude. Such an attitude tention. If the reader has ever witnessed a 

would little suit the purposes of the poet ^ wife, daughter, or sister, in a fainhng fit, 
What then must he dot He must throw he may chance to have observed that the most 

the interest on the murderer. Our sympathy affeetmg moment in such a spectacle is that 

must be with htm (of course I mean a sym- in which a sigh and a stirring announce the 

pathy of comprehension, a sympathy by recommencement of suspended hfe Or, if 

uhich we enter mto his feelings, and are to the reader has ever been present in a vast 


made to understand them— not a S 3 rmpathy 
of pity or approbation).* In the niuidereii 
person all strife of thought, all flux and 
mux of passion and of purpose, are crushed 
by one overwhelming panic; the fear of in- 
stant death smites him **with its petnfle* 
mace.” But in the murderer, such a mur- 
derer as a poet will condescend to, there must 

1 JfecMirc for Meosurs, III, 1, 78. 

>**It fleems almost ludicrous to guard and ex- 
plain my use of a word In a utuatlon where 
ft would naturally explain Itself But It has 
become necessary to do sou In consequence of 
the unscbolar-llke use of the word stfmpothy, 
at present so general, by which. Instead of 
taktnf It In Its proper sense, as the act of re- 
producing In our minds the neltnjn of an- 
other, mether for hatred, udlgnanoa, love, 
pity, or approbattoB. it Is made a mere syn- 
onym of the word pits; and hence. Instead of 
■i^nf , 'sympathy «Dtta another,' many writers 
ado^ the monanms barbarism of 'sympathy 


metropolis on the da^ when some great 
national idol was earned in funeral pomp 
to his grave, and, chancing to walk near the 
course through winch it passed, has fdt 
46 powerfully, in the silence and desertion of 
the streets and in the stagnation of ordinary 
business, the deep interest which at that 
moment was possessing the heart of man— 
if all at once he should hear the death-like 
66 stillness broken up by the sound of wheels 
rattling away from the scene, and making 
known that the transitory vision was dis- 
solved, he will be aware that at no moment 
was his sense of the complete suspension 
B6 and panae in ordinary human concerns ao 
full and affecting as at that moment when 
the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of 

« Veeboth, III, 1, S.S. 

1 , 7 , 20 
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human life are suddenly resumed. All action 
in any direction is brat ezpoundedi meas- 
ured, and made apprehensible, by reaoticm. 
Now apply this to the case m Macbeth. 
Here, as I have said, the retirmg of the 
human heart and the enhance of the fiendish 
heaii; was to be expressed and made sensible. 
Another world has stepped in , and the mur- 
deiers are taken out of the region of human 
tlungs, human purposes, human desires. 
They are transfigui^: Lady Macbeth is 
^^unsexed”,^ Macbeth has forgot that he 
was bom of woman; both are conformed to 
the image of devils; and the world of devils 
is suddenly revealed. But how shall this 
be conveyed and made palpable f In order 
that a new world may step in, this woild 
must for a time disappear. The murderers, 
and the muider, iiuist be insulated— cut off 
by an immeasurable gulf from the ordinary 
tide and succession of human affairs— 
locked up and sequestered m some deep re- 
cess, we must be made sensible that the 
world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested— 
laid asleep— tianced— racked into a dread 
armistice; time must be annihilated, rela- 
tion to things without abolished, and all 
must pass selt-withdrawn into a deep syn- 
cope and suspension of earthly passion. 
Hence it is that, when tlie deed is done, 
when the woik of daikness is perfect, then 
the world ot darkness passes away like 
a pageantiy in the clouds the knocking 
at the gate is heaid, and it makes known 
audibly that the leaction has commenced; 
the human has made its reflux upon the 
fiendish: the pulses of hfe are beginning 
to beat again; and the re-establishment of 
the goings-on of the world in winch we 
live first makes us profoundly sensible of 
the awful parenthesis that had suspended 
them 

0 mighty poet! Thy works are not as 
those of other men, simply and merely great 
works of art, but are also like the phenom- 
ena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the 
stars and the flowers, like frost and snem, 
rain and dew, hail-storm and thunder, which 
are to be studied with entire submission of 
our own faculties, and in the perfect faith 
that in them there can be no too much or 
too little, nothing useless or mert, but that, 
the farther we press in our discovenes, 
the more we shall see proofs of design 
and self-supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but acci- 
dent! 


From BECOLLEOTIONS OF OHABLEB 
LAMB 
1888 

Amongst the earliest literary acquaint- 
6 ances 1 made was that with the mimitable 
Charles Lamb: mimitable, I say, but the 
word 18 too limited m its meaning, for, as 
IS said of Milton in that well-known life of 
him attached to all common editions of the 
10 Paradtee Last (Fenton’s, 1 think), ^^in both 
senses he was above mutation. ” Yes; it was 
as impossible to the moral nature of Charles 
Lamb that he should imitate another as, in 
an intellectual sense, it was impossible that 
u any other should successfully mutate him. 
To write with patience even, not to say 
genially, for Charles Lamb it was a very 
necessity of his constitution that he should 
write from his own wayward nature; and 
ao that nature was so peculiar that no other 
man, the ablest at mimicry, could counter- 
feit its voice. Blit let me not anticipate , for 
these were opinions about Lamb which 1 
had not when I first knew him, nor could 
26 have had by any reasonable title ‘‘Elia,’’* 
be it observed, the exquisite “Elia,” was 
then unborn, Lamb had as yet published 
nothing to the world which proclaimed him 
in his proper character of a most onginal 
20 man of genius** at best, he could have been 
thought no more than a man of talent— and 
of talent moving in a narrow path, with a 
power rather of mimicking the quaint and 
the fantastic than any large grasp over cath- 
25 olic beauty And, therefore, it ne^ not offend 
the most doting admirer of Lamb as be is 
now known to us, a brilliant star forever 


^The pseudonym of Charles Lamb. 

40 of gcniuti* . . 'man of talent* — 

1 have. In another place, laid down what I 
conceive to be the true ground of distinction 
between genius and talent: which lies mainly 
In this — that geniliB is Intellectual power im> 
pregnated with the moral nature, and ex- 

B lesses a synthesis of the active in man with 
B original organic capacity of pleasure and 
^ pain Hence the very word genius, because 
the genial nature in its whole organisation Is 
expressed and involved in It Hence, also, 
arises the reason that genius is always pe- 
culiar and individual , one man's genius never 
exactly repeats another man's But talent la 
the same in all men; and that which is ef- 
60 fected by talent can never serve to identify 
or indicate its author ITence, too, that, al- 
though talent is the object of respect. It 
never conciliates love, you love a man of 
talent perhaps in concrete, but not talent: 
whereas genius, even for itself, is idolised I 
am the more proud ot this distinction since I 
„ have seen the utter failure ot Mr. Coleridge, 
** juWng from his attempt in his Table-TalM’^ 
— De Qulncey. For the other dlBcnsslons re- 
ferred to,,,^^De Autobi^rapkte 

Sketohee, The Nation of London (Wons, ed. 
Masson, 1, 194 nS. and John Keats (Works, 
ed. Masson. 11, 38!|) ; also Cqierldse*s Table 
TaU, Mv il, iSSO, ud Aug SO. tUS. 


lUtcbetb, I, 5, 42 . 
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fixed *in libe flnnament of English Idter- 
atnte, that I acknowledge myself to have 
Bought hiB acquaintance rather /under the 
reflex honor he had enjoyed of being known 
as Coleridge’s fnend than for any which 5 
he yet held directly and separately in his 
own person My earliest advances towards 
this acquaintance had an inauspicious 
aspect; and it may be worth while reporting 
the circumstances, for th^ were character^ 10 
istic of Charles Lamb; and the immediate 
result was— that we parted, not perhaps 
(as Lamb says of his philosophic fnend R. 
and the Parisians) ^^with mutual con- 
tempt,” but at least with coolness, and, on is 
my part, with something that might have 
even turned to disgust— founded, however, 
entirely on my utter misapprehension of 
Lamb^ character and his manners— had it 
not been for the winning goodness of Miss 20 
Lamb,^ before whicli all resentment must 
have melted in a moment. 

It was eithei late in 1804 or early in 1805, 
accordmg to my present computations, that' 

I had obtained from a literary fnend a let- 2S 
ter of introduction to Mr. Lamb. All that 
I knew of his works was his play of John 
Woodvtl, which 1 had bought in Oxford, 
and pel haps I only had bought thioimhout 
that gieat Uni versify, at the time ot my w 
matriculation there, about the Christmas of 
1803. Another book fell into my hands on 
that same morning, I recollect— the Gchtr^ 
of Mr. Walter Savage Landor, which aston- 
ished me by the splendor of its desenptions 33 
(for I had opened accidentally upon the 
sea-nymph’s mairinge with Tamer, the 
youthful brother of Gebir— and I bought 
this also Afterward'3, when placing these 
two most unpopular of books on the same 40 
shelf with the other far holier idols of my 
heart, the joint jioems of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge as then associated in the Lyrical 
Pallia— poems not equally unknown, per- 
haps a hUle better known, but only with the 45 
result of being more openly scorned, re- 
jected—! could not but smile internally at 
the fair prospect I had of congregating a 
library which no man had read but myself 
John Woodvtl I had almost studied, and 5o 
Miss Lamb’s pretty High-Born Helen, and 
the ingenious imitations of Burton;* these 
I had read, and, to a certain degree, must 
have admii^, for some parts of them had 
settled without effort in xuy memoiy. I K 


* LBiDb*f rfater Mary. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>8ee p. 959 The marriage of Tamar and the 

eea-nymph la described in Book 6 

• Lamb's imitations were called Carfova Frog- 

menu. 


had read also the Edinburgh^ notice of 
them; and with what contempt may be sup- 
posed from the fact that my veneration 
for Wordsworth transcended all that I felt 
for any created bemg, past or present ; m- 
somueh that, in the summer, or spring 
rather, of that same year, and full eight 
montlis before I first went to Oxford, I 
had ventured to address a letter to him, 
tlrrough Lis publishers, the Messrs. Long- 
man (which letter, Miss Wordsworib in 
after years assured me they believed to be 
the production of some person much older 
than I represented myself), and that in due 
time I had been honored by a long answer 
from Wordsworth; an honor which, I well 
remember, kept me awake, from mere ex- 
cess of pleasure, through a long night in 
June, 1803. It was not to be supposed that 
the very feeblest of admirations could be 
shaken by mere scorn and contumely, un- 
supported by any shadow of a reason. 
Wordsworth, therefore, could not have suf- 
fered in any man ’s opinion from the puny 
efforts of this new autociat amongst re- 
viewers ; but what was said of Lamb, though 
not containing one iota of cnticism, either 
good or bad, had certainly more point and 
cleverness. The supposition that John 
Woodvtl might be a lost drama, recovered 
from the age of Thespis,* and entitled to the 
hircus,* etc , must, 1 should think, have won 
a smile from Lamb himself; or why say 
”Lamb himself,” which means **even 
Lamb,” when be would have been the verjf 
first to laugh (as he was afterwards among 
the first to hoot at his own farce), ^ pro- 
^dded only he eonid detach his mmd from the 
lU-natiire and hard contempt which accom- 
panied the wit. This wit had certainly not 
daazled my eyes in the slightest degree. So 
far as I was left at leisure by a more potent 
order of poetry to think of the John Wood- 
vil at all, I had felt and acknowledged a 
delicacy and tenderness in the situations as 
well as the sentiments, but disfigured, as 1 
thought, by quaint, grotesque, and mimettc 
phraseology The mam defect, however, of 
which I complained, was def^ of power. 
T thought Lamb had no right to take his 
station amongst the inspir^ writers who 
had just then risen to throw new blood into 


I 




* me jsatnourgn ieevtew, April, 

9Sl. 

•That Is, from the mCeMt age of the drama. 
Theapts (6th cent B. c ) la toe reputed founder 
of tragedy 

•goat (said to have been the prlae of tragedy !n 
the time of Theapta) 

* Lamb’s farce, Mr B , waa hooted off the atage 

at Its flrat appearance, in 1806. 
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our hteraturei and to bioathe a Weath of 
life through the wom-oat| or, at le^ tor- 
pid organization of the national mind* He 
belong^! I thought, to the old literature; 
and, as a poet, he certainly does. There i 
were in his verses minute scintillations of 
genius— now and then, even a subtle sense 
of beauty; and there were shy graces, luric- 
ing half-unseen, like violets in the shade. 
But there was no power on a colossal scale; H 
no breadth; no choice of great subjects; 
no wresthng with difficulty; no creabve 
energy. So 1 thought then; and so I should 
think now, if Lamb were viewed chiefly 
as a poet. Since those days he has estab^ 
lisbed his nght to a seat in any company. 
But whyt and in what character t As 
^^Elia’’.— the essays of ^^Elia” are as ex- 
quisite a gem amongst the jewelry of liter- 
ature as any nation can show. Th^ do not, 20 
indeed, suggest to tlie typifying imagination 
a Last Supper of da Vinci or a Group from 
the Siatine Chapel, but tb^r sun^ Bome 
exquisite cabinet painting; such, for in- 
stance, as that Carlo Dolce known to all B 
who have visited Lord Exeter’s place of 
Burleigh (by the way, I bar the allusion to 
Oharlea Lamb which a shameless punstei 
suggests in the name Carlo Dolce ^) ; and in 
this also resembling that famous picture— 10 
tliat many cntics (Hazlitt amongst others) 
can see little or nothing in it. Quasi nihil 
ad genium^Paptmane^inumP Those, there- 
fore, err, in my opinion, who present Lamb 
to our notice amongst the poets. Very H 
pretty, very elegant, very tender, very beau- 
tiful verses he has written; nay, twice ho 
has written verses of extraordinaiy force, 
almost demoniac force— tur.. The Three 
Graves, and The Gipey^s Malison,* But 00 
bpeaking generally, he writes verses as one 
to whom that function was a second^ 
and occasional function, not his original 
and natural vocation— not an but a 

wdp€pr)forji 45 

For the reasons, therefore, I have given, 
never thinking of Charles Lamb as a poet, 
and, at that time, having no means for 
judging of him in any other character, I 
liad requested the letter of introduction to n 
him rather with a view to some further 
knowledge of Coleridge (who was then ab- 


> Italian for **iweet rbarlea** 

* How not at all In accord wltl 
Dlalani] 

Bobuui 


-Ith sronr taate. Pa- 

Paplnianua (175-212) was a nuaoui 


Roman la^er and jnriat De wnceir means 
HaslltC Tne espcesdiui Is found ontbe title 
f pass at the 2ttd» Std. and 4tli cdlttons of 
Wordsw ort h and Colendje'e 




poems, see p. 917. , 
ittoB, hut an avocatlen. 


LyHcei SatteSs, 


sent from England) than from any apeoial 
interest about Lamb himself. However. I 
felt the extreme discourt^ of approaehmg 
a man and asking for his time and civility 
under such an avowal: and the letter, there- 
fore, as I beheve^ or as 1 requested, repre- 
mted me in the light of an admirer. I hope 
it did; fur that character might have some 
excuse for what followed, and heal the un- 
pleasant impression likely to be left Iw a 
aort of fracae which occurred at my first 
meeting with Lamb. This was so character- 
istic of Lamb that I have often laughed at 
it since I eame to know what was eharac- 
teristie of Lamb. 

But first let me describe my brief intro- 
duetory call upon him at tlie India House. 
I bad been told that he was never to be found 
at home except in the evenings; and to have 
called then would have been, ui a manner, 
forcing myself upon his hospitalities, and 
at a moment when he might have confidential 
friends about bun; besides that, he was 
sometimes tempted away to the theatres. 
I wen^ therefore, to the India House; made 
inquiries amongst the servants; and, aftet 
some trouble (for that was early in Ins 
Leadenball Street career, and possibly he 
was not much known), I uas shown into a 
small room, or else a small section of a largo 
one (thirty-four years affects one’s remem- 
brance of some circumstances), in which 
was a v^ lofty writing desk, sepaiated by 
a still higher railing from that part of the 
floor on which the profane— the laity, like 
myself— were allowed to approach the 
elerue, or clerkly rulers of the room. WiUim 
the railing sat, to the best of my remem- 
brance, SIX quill-dnving gentlemen; not 
gentlemen whoee duty or profession it was 
merely to drive the quill, but who were then 
driving it— gene de plume, ^ sudi in essr, 
as well as in poMC— in act as well as habit , 
for, ua if they snppoeed me a spy sent by 
some superior power to report upon the 
situation of affairs as surprised by me, they 
were all too profoundly immersed in their 
oriental studies to have any sense of my 
preaence. Consequently, I was reduced to a 
neceasity of announcing myMlf and my er- 
rand. 1 walked, therefore, into one of the 
two open doorways of the railing, and stood 
closely Iqt the high stool of him who occu- 
pied the first place within the little aisle. I 
touehed hia nnn, hy wav of reoallmg him 
from hb lofty Lmenhall speenlation to this 
sublunary world; and, presenting my letter. 


* mts of the pen 
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asked if that gentleman (pointmg to the 
addreas) were reallv a eitiaen of the present 
room; for I had been repeatedly mislead, 
hy the directions given me, into wrong rooms. 

gentleman smiled ; it was a smile not to ^ 
be foigotten. This was Lamb. And here 
oecnrr^ a very, very little incident— one 
of those which pass so fngitively that they 
are gone and harrying away mto Lethe 
almost before your attention can have 
arrested them; but it was an incident 
which, to me, who happened to notice it, 
served to express the conrteqr and deli- 
cate consideration of Lamb’s manner. The 
seat npon which he sat was a very high i> 
one; so absurdly high, the way, that 
I can imagine no possible use or sense in 
such an altitude, unless it were to restrain 
the occupant from playing truant at the 
fire by opposing* Alpine difflenlties to his SO 
descent. 

Whatever might be the ori^al purpose 
of this aspiring seat, one serious dilemma 
arose from it, and this it was which gave the 
occasion to Lamb’s act of courtei^. Some- 23 
where there is an anecdote, meant to illus- 
trate the ultra-obsequiousness of the man,— 
either I haVe heard of it in connection with 
some actual man known to myself, or it is 
told in a book of some historical coxcomb,— 90 
that, being on horseback, and meeting some 
person or other whom it seemed advisable 
to flatter, he actually dismounted, in order 
to pay his court by a more ceremonious bow. 

In Russia, as we all know, this was, at one 35 
time, upon meeting any of the Imperial 
family, an act of legal necessity: and there, 
accordingly, but there only, it would have 
worn no ludicrous aspect. Now, in this sit- 
uation of Lamb ’s, the act of descending from 40 
his throne, a very elaborate process, with 
steps and stages analogous to those on horse- 
back— of slipping jrour right foot out of 
the stimip, throwing your leg over the 
crupper, etc.— was, to all intents and pni- 43 
posM, the same thing as dismounting from 
a great elephant of a horse. Therefore it 
both was, and was felt to be Lamb, su- 
premely ludicrous. On the other hand, to 
have sate still and stately upon this aerial so 
station, to have bowed condescendingly from 
this altitude, would have been— not ludi- 
crous indeed ; performed I7 a veiy supeib 
person and supported a superb bow, it 
might have bera vastly nne, and even teiri- ^ 
fying to many young gentlemen undw six- 
teen; but it would have had an air of 
ungentlemanly assumption. Between these 
extremes, therefore. Lamb had to choose:— 


between appearing ridiculous himself for 
a moment, bry gomg through a ridiculous 
evolution whim no man could execute with 
grace ; or, on the other hand, appearmg lofty 
and assuming, in a degree which his truly 
humble nature (for he was the humblest of 
men in the pretensions which he put for- 
ward for himself) must have shrunk from 
with horror. Nobody who knew Lamb can 
doubt how the problem was solved : he began 
to dismount instantly; and, as it happened 
that the very first round of bis descent 
obliged him to turn his back upon me as if 
for a sudden purpose of flight, he had an 
excuse for laughing; which he did heartily 
—saying, at the same time, something to this 
effect: that I must not judge from first 
appearances; that he should revolve upon 
me; that he was not going to fly; and other 
facetim, which challenged a general laugh 
from the clerical brotherhood. 

When he had reached the basis of tens 
firms on which I was standing, naturally, as 
a mode of thanking him for his courtesy, I 
presented my hand; which, in a general 
case, I should certainly not have done; for 
I cherished, in an ultra-English degree, the 
English custom (a wise custom) of bowing 
in frigid silence on a first introduction to a 
stranger; but, to a man of literary talent, 
and one who had just practiced so much 
kindness in my favor at so probable a haz- 
ard to himself of being laughed at for his 
pains, I could not maintain that frosty re- 
serve. Lamb took my hand; did not abso- 
lutely reject if: but rather repelled my ad- 
^ance by his manner. This, howevei, long 
afterwards I found, was only a habit de- 
rived from his too great sensitiveness to the 
variety of people’s feelings, which run 
throu^ a gamut so infinite of degrees and 
modes as to make it unsafe for any man 
who respects himself to be too hasty in his 
allowances of familiarity Lamb had, as he 
was entitled to have, a high self-respect ; and 
me he probably suspected (as a young 
Oxonian) of some aristocratic tendencies 
The letter of introduction, containing (T 
imagine) no matters of biihiness, was speed- 
ily run through; and I instantly recciv^ an 
invitation to spend the cicning with him. 
Tiamb was not one of those who catch at the 
chance of escaping from a bore by fixing 
some distant day, when accidents (in dupli- 
cate proportion, perhaps, to the number of 
intervenmg days) may have carried yon 
away from the place: he sought to benefit 
1^ no luck of that kind ; for he was, with his 
limited income— and I say it deliberately— 
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positively the most hospitable man I have 
known in this world. That night, the same 
night, I was to come and spend the evening 
with him. I had gone to the India House 
with the express purpose of accepting what- 
ever invitation he should give me, and, 
therefore, I accepted this, took my leave, 
and left Lamb m the act of resuming his 
aerial position. 

I was to come so early as to drink tea with 
Lamb; and the hour was seven. He lived 
in the Temple; and I, who was not then, 
as ^afterwards 1 became, a student and 
member of the Honorable Society of the 
Middle Temple,” did not know much of the 
localities However, 1 found out his abode, 
not greatly beyond my time* nobody had 
been asked to meet me,— which a little sur- 
prised me, but 1 was glad of it; for, besides 
Lamb, there was present his sister, Miss 
Lamb, of whom, and whose talents and 
sweetness of disposition, 1 had heard. I 
turned the conversation, upon the drst open- 
ing which offered, to the subject of Cole- 
ridge; and many of my questions weie 
answered satisfactorily, because seriously, 
by Miss Lamb. But Lamb took a pleasure 
in baffling me, or in throwing ridicule upon 
the subject. Out of this grew the matter of 
our affray We were speaking of The An- 
cient Marmer.^ Now, to explain what fol- 
lowed, and a little to excuse myself, I must 
beg the reader to understand that I was 
under twenty years of age, and that my 
admiration for Coleridge (as, m perhaps 
a still greater degree, for Wordsworth) was 
literally in no respect short of a religious 
feeling* it had, indeed, all the sanctity of 
rehgion, and all the tenderness of a human 
veneration. Then, also, to imagine the 
strength which it would derive from circum- 
stances that do not exist now, but did then, 
let the reader further suppose a case— not 
such as he may have known smce that eia 
about Sir Walter Scotts and Lord Byrons, 
where every man you could possibly fall 
foul of, early or late, night or day, suramei 
or winter, was in perfect readiness to feel 
and express his sympathy with the admirer- 
hut when no man, b^ond one or two in each 
ten thousand, had so much as heard of either 
Coleridge or Wordsworth, and that one, or 
those two, knew them only to scorn them, 
trample on them, spit upon them.^ Men so 
abj'ect in public estimation, I maintain, as 
that Coleridge and that Wordsworth, had 
not existed before, have not exists since, 

> Bee p. 88S. 


will not exist again. We have heard in old 
tunes of donkeys insulting effete or dying 
lions by kicking them; but in the case^ 
Coleridge and Wordsworth it was effete 
6 donkeys that kicked livmg lions. They, 
Colendge and Wordsworth, were the Pa- 
riahs^ of literature in those days, as mucli 
scorned wherever they were mown; but 
escaping that scorn only because they were 
10 as little known as Pariahs, and even moi'e 
obscure. 

Well, after this bravura,* by way of con- 
veymg my sense of the real position then 
ocimpied by these two authors— a position 
15 which thirty and odd years have altered, by 
a revolution more astonisliing and total than 
ever before happened m literature or in 
life— let the reader figure to himself the 
sensitive horror with which a young person, 
20 carrying his devotion dbout with him, of 
necessity, as the profoundesi of secrets, hke 
a primitive Christian amongst a nation of 
Pagans, or a Roman Catholic convert 
amongst the bloody idolaters of Japan*— 
-5 ill Oxford, above all places, hoping for no 
sympathy, and fcelmg a daily grief, almost 
a shame, in harboring this devotion to that 
which, nevertheless, had done nioie for the 
expansion and sustenance of his own inner 
so mind than all literature besides— let the 
reader figure, I say, to himself, the shock 
with which such a person must recoil from 
hearing the very fnend and associate of 
these authors uttei what seemed at that time 
35 a burning ridicule of all which belonged to 
them— their books, their thoughts, their 
places^ their persons. Tins had gone on for 
some time befoie wo came upon the ground 
of The Anctent Manner; 1 bad been grieved, 
40 perplexed, astonished, and bow else could I 
have felt reasonably, knowing nothing of 
Lamb’s propensity to mystify a stranger; 
he, on the other hand, knowing nothing of 
the depth of my feelings on tliese subjects, 
45 and that they were not so much mere litei uiy 
preferences as something that went deeper 
than life or household affectionst At len^h, 
when he had given uttei anee to some fero- 
cious canon of judgment, which seemed to 
50 question the entire value of the poem, 1 said, 
perspiring (I dare say) in this detestable 
crisis— ” But, Mr. Lamb, good heavens! how 
is it possible you can allow yourself in such 


65 


' oateastfi (▲ Pariah properly Is a member of a 
very extensive low caste In Southern India, 
but the name was extended to membeni of 
any low Hindu caete, and by Bnrepeans ap- 
plli^ to pffsoDs of no caste > 

■ Bravura Is a brilliant style of music 
* Jaten persecuted Christiana until the middle of 
the ihtb century 
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opinions t What instance could you bring 
from the poem that would hear you out m 
these insinuations Instances t” said 
Lamb: ^^oh, I’ll instance you, if you come 
to that. Instance, mdeed' Pray, what do B 
yon say to this^ 

The many men so beautiful, 

And they all dead did lief^ 


8o hecmiiful, indeed! Beautiful! Just 
think of surii a gang of Wapping vaga- 
bonds,^ all covered with pitch, and chewing 
tobacro; and the old gentleman himself— 
what do you call him f— the bnght-eyed fel- 
low t”* What more might follow 1 never 
heard ; for, at this point, in a perfect rap- 
ture of horror, I raised my hands— both 
hands- to both ears, and, without stoppmg 
to think or to apologize, I endeavoi^ to 
restore equanimity to my disturbed sensi- 20 
bilities by sliuttmg out all further knowl- 
edge of Lamb’s impieties. At length he 
seemed to have finished;* so I, on my part, 
thought I might venture to take off the 
embargo* and in fact he had ceased, but 25 
no sooner did he find me restored to my hear- 
ing than he said with a most sarcastic smile 
— which he could assume upon occasion — 
*‘If you please, sir, we’ll say grace before 
we begin.” I know not whether Lamb were so 
really piqued or not at the mode by which 
I bad expressed my disturbance * Miss Lamb 
certainly was not; her goodness led her to 
pardon me, and to treat me— in whatever 
light die might really view my almost in- ^ 
voluntaiy rudeness— as the party who had 
suffered wrong; and, for the rest of the 
evening, she was so pointedly kind and 
conciliatory in her manner that ^ 1 felt 
greatly ashamed of my boyish failure in fo 
self-command. Yef;, after all, Lamb nec- 
essarily appeared so much worse, in my 
eyes, as a traitor is worse than an open 
enemy 

Lamb, after this one visit— not knowing ^ 
at that time any particular reason for con- 
tinuing to seek his acquaintance— I did not 
trouble with my calls for some years. At 
length, however, about the year 1S08, and 
for the six or seven following years, in my ^ 
evening visits to Coleridge, I used to meet 
him again; not often, but sufficiently to 
correct the altogether very false impression 
I had received of his character and man- 


iThf Rime 0 / the Ancient Mariner, 200-7 (p 

•T^^dUtrlct of Wapping along tbe Thamea In 
l 4 oadon, la the favorite hannt of aallora. 

• TheRime of the Ancient Mariner, 20 (p. 38B). 


STYLE 

1840-41 

From Part I 


It is a fault, amongst many faults, of 
sudi works as we have on this subject of 
style, that ih^ collect the list of qualities, 
good or bad, to which eompobition is liable, 
not under any principle iroui which they 
might be deduced d pnon, so as to be as- 
sured that all had been enumerated, but by 
a tentative groping, a mere conjectural esti- 
mate. The word style has with us a twofold 
meaning : one sense, the narrow one, express- 
ing the mere aynthests onomatOn,^ the syn- 
taxis or combination of words mto sentences ; 
the other of far wider extent, and expressing 
all possible relations that can anse between 
thoughts and words— the total effect of a 
wnter, as derived from manner Style may 
be viewed as an organic thing and as a 
me^antc thing. By organtc, we mean that 
which, being acted upon, reacts, and winch 
propogates the communicated power with- 
out loss, by mechanic, that which, being 
impressed with motion, cannot throw it back 
without loss, and therefore soon conies to 
an end. The human body is an elab(»rate 
system of organs , it is sustained by organs. 
But the human body is exercised as a ma- 
chine, and, as such, may be viewed 111 the 
arts of nding, dancing, leaping, etc, sub- 
ject to the laws of motion and equilibnuni. 
Now, the use of woids is an organic thing, 
in so far as language is connected with 
thoughts and modified with thoughts It is 
a meehanic thing, in so far as words in com- 
bination determine or modify each other. 
The science of style, as an organ of thought, 
of style m relation to the ideas and feelings, 
might be called the orqanolog^f of style. 
The science of style, considered as a machine, 
in which words act upon woids, and through 
a particular grammar, might be called the 
meehanology of style. It is of little inipni- 
tance by what name these two functions of 
composition are expressed. But it is of 
great importance not to confound the func- 
tions ; that function by which style maintams 
a commerce with thought, and that by which 
it chiefly communicates with grammar and 
with words. A pedant only will insist upon 
the names; but the distinction in the ideas, 
under some name, can be neglected only by 
the man who is careless of logic 
We know not how far we may be ever 

' pnttlna together of nouns (Bee Aristotle's Rhet- 
oric, III, 2, 2, 20.) 
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called upon to proceed with thu diacussion: 
if it should happen that we were, an inter- 
esting field of questions would he before us 
for the first part, the organology. It would 
lead us over the ground trodden by the 
Greek and Roman rhetoricians; and over 
those particular questions which have arisen 
by the contrast between the circumstances of 
the ancients and our own since the origin of 
printing. Punctuation,^ trivial as si:^ an 
mnovation may seem, was the product of 
typography; and it is interestbg to trace 
the effects upon style even of that one 
slight addition to the resources of logic. 
Previously, a man was dnven to depend for 
his security against misunderstanding upon 
the pure virtue of his cqrntax. Miseollocation 
or dislocation of relat^ words disturbed the 
whole sense; its least effect was to give no 
sense; often it gave a dangerous sense. Now, 
punctuation was an artificial machinery for 
maintaining the integrity of the sense 
against all mistakes of the writer; and, as 
one con8e<|[nence, it withdrew the ener^ of 
men ’s anxieties from the natural machinery, 
which lay in just and careful arrangement. 
Another and still greater nmehinery of art 
for the purpose of maintaining the sense, 
and with the effect of relaxing the care of 
the writer, lay in the exquisitely artificial 
structure of the Latm langua^, which, by 
means of its terminal forms, indicated the 
arrangement, and referred the proper pred- 
icate to the proper subject, spite of all that 
affectation or negligence could do to disturb 
the series of the logic or the succession of 
the syntax. Greek, of course, had the same 
advantage in kind, but not in de;i^; and 
thence rose some differences which have 
escaped all notice of rhetoricians. Here also 
would properly arise the question started by 
Charles Fox (but probably due originally 


i'*Thlg l8 a most InstructlTe fact, and It Is an- 
other fact not less InstructlTe, that lawyers 
In moRt partR of Christendom, I bellere, cer- 
tainly wherever they are wide awake prafes- 
slonally, tolerate no punctuation But why^ 
Are lawyers not sensible to the luminous ef- 
fect from a point happily placsed^ Tea, they 
ore aenslhle : but also they are sensible of the 
false prejudicating effect from a punctnatlan 
manaM (as too iienerally It is) carelessly 
and lUf^cally. Here Is the brief abstract of 
the case. All punctuation narrows the path, 
which la else unlimited; and (hu narrowing 
It) may chance to guide the reader Into the 
right groove amongirt several that are not 
light But also punctuatloo has the effect 
very often (and almoet alwiura baa the power) 
of blaalng and predetennlnfng the reader to 
an erroneous choice of meaning. Better, 
therefore, no guide at all than one^whlch Is 
likely enough to lead astri^. and which must 
always be snroected and mfstruated. Inasmuch 
as very nearly always It has the poiMr to 
lead astray.'* — ^De Qmncey. 


to the oonvenatkm of some far subtler 
friend, such as Edmdkd Buike), how far 
the practice of footnotes— a practice purely 
modem in its form— is reconcilable with the 
i laws of just composition; and whether m 
virtue, though not m form, such footnotes 
did not exist for the ancients, by an eva- 
sion we could point out^ The question is 
clearly one which grows out of style iu its 
10 relations to thought— how far, viz., such 
an excrescence as a note argues that the 
sentmee to which it is attached has not 
received the benefit of a full development 
for the conception involved; whether if 
16 thrown into the furnace agam and remelted, 
it might not be so recast as to absorb the 
redundancy which had previously flowed over 
into a note. Under this head would fall not 
only all the differential questions of st}le 
66 and composition between us and the ancients, 
but also the questions of merit as fairly dis- 
tributed amongst the modems compared with 
eaeh other. The French, as we recently in- 
sisted,^ undoubtedly possess one vast ad- 
26 vantage over all other nations in the good 
taste which governs the arrangement of 
their sentences; in the simphcit^ (a strange 
pretension to make for anything French) 
of the modulation under which their thongfats 
66 flow; in the absence of all cumbrous involu- 
tion, and in the ^uick sucoesaion of their 
penods.6 In reality this invalnable merit 
tends to an excess; and the tityle caupS as 
opposed to the style mitenu,^ flippancy 
85 opposed to gravity, the snbsultory” to the 
continuous, these are the two frequent ex- 
tremities to which the French manner be- 
trays men. Better, however, to be flippant 
than, by a revolting form of tumor and per- 
^ plexity, to lead men into habits of intellect 
sneh as result from the modem vice of 
English style Still, with all its practical 
value, it is evident that the intellectual merits 
of the Freneh s^le are but small.* They 
46 are chiefly negative, in the first place; and, 
secondly, founded in the accident of their 
colloquial necessities. The law of conver- 
sation has prescribed the model of their 
sentences; and in that law there is quite as 
66 mneh of self-interest at work as of respect 
for equity. Hanr veniam petimusque da- 


* Probably a reference to the habit of the eii- 

dente of Incorporatliig foot-note material In a 
parentheols In the text. 

* In an earlier part of the essay. 

*oentenoes 

* condee style as opposed to lofty style 

* leaping; bonndlng 

*For a eorrectlve of thta nnaoniid view, sea F 
BmnetlSre's *^e French Mastery of Style/* 
Tkf AtlautUi IfoSfSIp, SO. 442 
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miuque Qive aud take is the nilei 

and ne who expects to be heard must con- 
desoend to listen; which necessityi for both 
parties, binds over both to be brief. Brev- 
ity 80 won could at any rate have little 6 
merit; and it is certain that, for piofound 
thmkei's, it must sometimes be a hindrance. 

Tn order to be brief, a man must take a 
short sweep of view . his raii^ of thought 
cannot be extensive ; and such a rule, applied lO 
to a general inethc^ of thinking, is fitted 
rather to aphorisms and maxims as upon 
a known subject, than to any process of 
investigation as upon a subject yet to be 
fathomed. Advancing still further into the ^ 
examination of ««tyle as the organ of think- 
ing, we should find occasion to see the pro- 
digious defects of the French in all the 
higher qualities of prose composition. One 
advantage, for a practical purpose of life, 20 
IS sadly counterbalanced by numerous 
faults, many of which are faults of atamtna, 
lying not in any corrigible defects, but in 
such as imply penury of thinking, from rad- 
ical inaptitude in the thinking faculty to 25 
connect itself with the feeling, and with the 
creative faculty of the iinagmation There 
are many otiier^researehes l^longing to this 
subject of subjects, affecting both the logic 
and the omanieiits of style, which would * 
fall under the head of organology. But for 
instant practical use, though far less diffi- 
cult for investigation, yet, for that reason, 
far more tangible and appreciable, would 
be all the suggestions projier to the other 
head of mechanology. Half a dozen rules 
for eiading the most frequently recurring 
forms of awkwardness, of obscurity, of mis- 
proportion, and of double moaning, would 
do more to assist a writer in practice, laid 
under some necessity of hurry, than volumes 
of general disquisition. It makes us blush 
to add that even grammar is so little of a 
perfect attainment amongst us that, with 
two or three exceptions (one being Shak- « 
speare, whom some affect to consider as be- 
longing to a semi-barborous age), we have 
never seen the writer, through a circuit of 
prodigious reading, who has not sometimes 
violated the accidence or the syntax of Eng- so 
lish grammar.^ 

Whatever becomes of our own possible 
speculalions, we shall conclude with insist- 
ing on the growing necessity of style as a 
praetical interest of daily life Fpon sub- B 

1 We both fieek nnA Rnmt thin Inanlsenoe in turn. 

— Tlorace, Artt Poetica, 11 
*l>e Qaincey makes thN statemont evidently on 

the nsinimjiitlon that the laws of fcrninmar are 

oonatant for all ages. 


jects of pubhe concern, and lu pioportion 
to that concern, there will always be a suit- 
able (and as letters extend, a growmg) com- 
petition. Other things being equal, or ap- 
pealing to be equal, the determinmg prin- 
ciple for the pubhe choice will he in the 
style. Of a Oerman book, otherwise entitled 
to respect, it was said— cr laaat etch mcht 
leaen, it does not permit itself to be read : 
such and so repulsive was the style. Among 
ourselves, this has long been true of news- 
papers : they do not suffer themselves to be 
read tn exienao, and they are road short— 
with what injury to the mind may be 
guessed The same style of reading, once 
largely practiced, is applied unnersally. 
To this special evil an improvement of style 
would apply a special redress. The same 
improvement is otherwise clamorously called 
for l^ each man’s interest of competition. 
Public hixiirv, which is gradually consulted 
by everything else, must at length be con- 
sulted m style. 

From AUTOBIOGRAPHIC HKJflTCHKS 
1845-51 

The Afpliction op Childhood 
• ••••• 

The earliest incidents in my life, which 
left stings in my memory so as to be remem- 
bered at this day, were two, and both before 
I could have completed my second year; 
namely, 1st, a remarkable dream of terrific 
grandeur about a favorite nurse, which is 
inteiesting to myself for this reason— that 
it demonstrates my dreaming tendencies to 
have been constitutional, and not dependent 
upon laudanum;^ and, 2dly, the fact rf' 
having connect^ a profound sense of 
pathos with the reappearance, very early in 
the spring, of some crocuses. This I mention 
as inexplicable; for such annual resurrec- 
tions of plants and flowers affect us only a«3 
memorials, or suggestions of some higher 
change, and theiefore in connection with the 
idea of death ; yet of death I could, at that 
time, l 1 R^e had no experience wbate\ei. 

Tliis, however, I was speedily to acquiie. 
My two eldest sisters- eldest of three then 
living, and also elder than myself— were 
summoned to an early death. The first who 

Is true thst in those davs mirreorfo cHdrlr 
was occasionally given to children In colds, 
and in thia medicine there Im a small propor- 
tion of laudanum. But no medicine was ever 
admlnlatered to anv member of onr nursery 
except under metllcal sanction . and this, as- 
suredly. would not have been obtained to the 
exhibition of laudanum In a caae audi aa 
mine. For 1 was not more than twenty-one 
month! old : at which age the action of opium 
la capricious, and therefore periloua** — De 
Qnincey 
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died was Jane, about two years older than 
myself.^ She was three and a half, 1 one 
and a half, more or less by some trifle that 
I do not reoolleot. But death was then 
scarcely intelligible to me, and I could not 
so properly be said to buffer sorrow as a sad 
perplexity. There was another death m the 
house al^ut the same time, namely, of a 
maternal grandmother, but, as she had come 
to us for the express purpose of dymg m 
her daughter’s society, and from illness had 
lived p^ectly secluded, our nursexy circle 
knew her but little, and were certainly 
more affected by the death (which I wit- 
nessed) of a beautiful bird— eir., a king- 
fisher, which had been injured by an acci- 
dent. With my sister Jane’s death (though 
otherwise, as I have said, less sorrowful than 
perplexing) there was, however, connected 
an incident which made a most fearful im- 
pression upon myself, deepening my ten- 
dencies to thoughtfuliiesb and abstraction 
beyond what would seem credible for my 
years. If there was one thing in this world 
from winch, more than from any other, 
nature had forced me to revolt, it was bru- 
tality and violence Now, a whisper arose 
in the family that a female servant, who by 
accident was drawn off from her proper 
duties to attend my sister Jane for a day 
or two, had on one occasion treated her 
harshly, if not brutally; and as this ill- 
treatment happened within three or four 
days of her death, so that the occasion of it 
must have been some fretfulness in the poor 
child caused by her sufferings, naturally 
there was a sense of awe and indignation 
diffused through the family. I believe the 
story never reached my mother, and possibly 
it was exaggerated ; but upon me the effect 
was terrific I did not often see the person 
charged with this cruelty; but, when I did, 
my eyes sought the ground ; nor could I have 
borne to look her in the face ; not, however, 
in any spirit that could be called anger. 
The feeling which fell upon me was a shud- 
dering horror, as upon a first glimpse of 
the truth that I was in a world of evil and 
stnfe. Though bom in a large town (the 
town of Manchester, even then among the 
largest of the island) , I bad passed the whole 
of my childhood, except for the few earliest 
weelm, in a rural seclusion. With three 
innocent little sisters for playmates, sleep- 
ing always amongst them, and tshui up for 
ever in a silent garden from all knowledge 
of poverty, or oppression, or outrage, I had 

^The itcoHI on the fcrsve-stonefl makeii Jane one 
rear younger than De Qutncey 


not suspected until this moment the true 
complexion of the world in which myself 
and my sistera were living. Henceforward 
the character of my thoughts changed 
s greatly; for so representative are some acts, 
that one single case of the class is sufficient 
to throw open before you the whole theatre 
of possibilities m that direction. 1 never 
heard that tlie woman accused of this cruelty 
10 took it at all to heart, even after the event 
which so immediately succeeded had re- 
flected upon it a more painful emphasis. 
But for myself, that incident hud a lastmg 
re\ olutionary power in coloring mv estimate 
15 of life. 

So passed away from earth one of those 
thiee 818161*8 that made up my nursery play- 
mates; and so did my acquaintance (if such 
it could be called) commence with mortality. 
20 Yet, in fact, 1 knew little moie of mortality 
than that Jane had disappeared. She had 
gone away; but, perhaps, she would come 
back. Happy interval of heaveii-boin igno- 
rance! Gracious immunity of infancy from 
^ sorrow duproportioned to its stren^h! I 
uas sad for Jane’s absence But still m my 
heart I trusted that she would come again 
Summer and winter cnine again— crocuses 
and roses; why not little Janet 
JO Thns^ easily^ was healed, then, the first 
wound in my infant heart. Not so the sec- 
ond. For thou, dear, noble Elizabeth, 
around whose ample brow, as often as tby 
sweet countenance rises upon the darkness, 
25 I fau(*y a Uara^ of light or a gleaming 
aureola^ in token of tliy premature intellec- 
tual grandeur— thou whose head, for its 
superb developments, was the astonishment 
of science*— thou next, but after an inter- 
40 

> A crownllke bead omamrat. 

***Tbe mmreota la the name given In the Leaendu 
of the Chrietian Bainta to that golden diadem 
or drclet of aupernatnml light (that glors, 
as It la commonly called InjEngUah) which, 
amongat the great maatera of painting In 
» Italy, anrroundM the heads <if Cbrlat and of 
** dlatiDgolabed aalnta.*' — De Quincy 

****Th9 aatoniehment of arience* — Her medical 
attendants were Dr. Perrlval, a well-known 
literary physician, who had been a corre* 
apondent of Condorcot, D’Alembert, etc, and 
Mr. Charles White, the moet distlngnlahed 
surgeon at that time In the North of Bng- 
SO land. It waa he who proncmnced her head to 
be the finest In Its development of any that 
he had ever seen — an assertion which, to my 
own knowledge, he repeated In after years, 
and with entnuslasm. That he bad aome ac- 
qualntanee with the anbject may be pre- 
sumed from this, that, at so early a stage of 
such Inquiries, he had published a work on 
so human cranlologv, supported ny measure- 
meuts of heads selected from all varieties of 
the human species. Meantime, as It would 


grieve me that any trait of what might seem 
" creep Into this record, I will 
sister died of hvdrocrohalns ; 


vanity should _ 
admit that my 


_ rdrocephai 

and It has been often supposed that the prs- 
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val of happy years, thou also wert sum- 
moned away fi'om our nuiseiy; and the 
night which for me gatheied uimn that 
event ran after my steps far into hfe; and 
perhaps at this day I resemble httle for 6 
good or for ill that which else 1 should have 
been. Pillar of fire that didst go before me^ 
to guide and to quicken— pillar of dark- 
ness, when thy counlenance was turned away 
to God, that didst too truly reveal to my lo 
dawning fears the seciet shadow of death, 
by what mystenous graMtation was it that 
my heart had been diawm to thine t Could 
a child, six yeais old, place any special value 
upon intellectual foiwaidncsaf Serene and ^ 
capacious as my sister’s mind appeared to 
me upon after review, was that a charm for 
stealing aw^ay the heart of an infant t Oh 
no! 1 think of it now with interest, because 
it lends, m a stranger’s ear, some justifies- 20 
tion to the excess of my fondness. But then 
it was lost upon me, or, if not lost, was pei- 
ceived only through its effects. Had<«t thou 
been an idiot, my sister, not the less 1 rau^t 
ha^e loved thee, having that capacious heart ^ 
—ovei flowing, e\en as mine overflow^ed, wiih 
tenderness, stiung, even as mine was stiiing, 
bv the necessity of loving and being lined 
Tins it w^BS which crowned thee with beauty 
and power.— ^ 

Love, the holy sense, 

Best gift of God, in thee was most lutenses 

Tliat lamp of Paradise was, for myself, 
kindleil by leflection from the Ining light 3C 
winch burned so steadfastly in thee, and 
never but to thee, iievei again since thy 
depaitiiio, liad I powei or temptation, coin- 
age 01 desiie, to uttei the feelings which 
possesbed me For I was tlie shyest of chil- <0 
dien, and, at all stages of life, a natuial 
^nse of personal dignity held me back from 
exposing the least ray of feelings w»bich 
I was not encouraged wholly to reveal. 

It is needless to pursue, circumstantially, ^ 
the com sc of that sickness which earned off 
my lender and companion. She (accoiding 
lo my lecollectiou at this moment) was just 


mature expansion of the Intellect In cases of 50 
thut (laHK Ih nltoaether morbid — fonod on, In 
fnet, by the iiieio RtImulatJon of the dlMaae 
1 aould however, RUggest, as a poselbllit^, the 
xerv oppoRite order of relntlon l»etween the 


iliRisiRe ^nnd the Intellectual manifefltatlons. 
Not the dlHeaHe mny alwava have enuRed the 
pretcmatiiifil growth of the intellect, but. In- 
vciHcIy, thiR growth of the intellect coming 
on RpontaneouRlv, and outrunning the capacl- 
tlpR of the plivnleal atmeture, moy have 
cauRed the dlReaRC De Quincej. 

1 EaioduB, la 21-22 

■Wordiworth, Trlhntf to the Jfmorjf of thr 
Fume Dog, 27 


66 


as near to nine years as I to six. And per- 
haps this natui^ pi'ecedeucy in authoiity 
of years and judgment, muted lo the tender 
humility with which she declmed to asseii 
it, had been amongst the fascinations of her 
presence. It was upon a Sunday evening, 
if such conjectures can be tiusted, that the 
spaik of ialal fire fell upon that tram of 
liredispositioiis to a brain complaint which 
had hitherto slumbered witliin her. She had 
been peimitted to dunk tea at the house of 
a laboring man, the father of a favoiiie 
female seivant. The sun had set when she 
returned, in the company of this sei\ant, 
thiough meadows reeking with exhalations 
after a ^eivent day From tliat day she 
sickened. In such circumstances, a child, as 
young as myself, feels no anxieties. Look- 
ing upon medical men as people pnvileged, 
and naturally commissioned, to make war 
upon pam and sickness, 1 never liad a 
nnsguing about the result I grieved, in- 
deed, tliat my sister should he in bed, I 
giie\ed still more to hear her moan. But 
all this appeared to me no moie than as a 
night of tiouble, on which the dawn would 
soon aiise 0! moment of darkness and 
deliiium, when the elder nurse awakened me 
f 10111 tliat delnsioD, and launched God’s 
thunderbolt at my heart in the assurance 
that my sister must die. Rightly it is said 
of utter, utter misery, that it cannot be 
fcmcmbcred Itself, as a remaikabie 
tiling,^ IS swallowed up !h its own chaos 
Blank anarchy and confusion of mind fell 
upon me Deaf and blind I was, as I reeled 
under tbe revelation. I wish not to lecall 
the circumstances of that time, when my 
agony was at its height, and hers, in anothci 
sense, was approaching Enoiudi it is to sav. 
that all was soon ovei , and the moining nf 
that day had at last arrived winch looked 
down upon her innocent face, sleeping the 
sleep from which tbeie is no awakmg, and 
upon me sorrowing the soirow for which 
tiiere is no consolation 
On tbe day after my sistei ’s death, whilst 
the sweet temple of her brain 'sas yet nn- 
violated by human scrutiny, I formed my 
own scheme for seeing hei once more Not 
for tlie world would I have made this known, 
nor have suffeied a witness to BCCom]>any 
me. 1 had never heaid of feelings that take 
the name of '' sentimental,” 1101 dreamed ot 
such a possibility. But gnef, even m a child, 


1***1 Rtood In nnlmaglnaMc trance 

Ami agonv which cannot be renipnil)er*i1 • 

Speech of Alhadra In ('^leridge'a 
Rrmoroe, flV, 8 , 77 8 ) De Qul^y. 
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liat€b tlie light, aud fiJiriuks from human 
pyes. The houbo \vas large enough to have 
two btaiTcases, and by one of these I knew 
that about mid-day, when all would be quiet 
(for the seivauts dined at one o’clock), I 
could steal up uito her chamber. 1 imagme 
that it Tias about an hour after high noon 
when 1 reached the chamber-door; it was 
locked, but tlic key i.\ns not taken auay 
Enteiiiig, I closed the door so softly, that, 
although it ojiencd upon a hall winch 
cended thiongli all the stones, no edio ran 
along the silent walls. Then, turinng: round, 
I sought my si^tei ’s face But the bed had 
been mo\eil, and the back was now tnined 
towanls m\self Nidhuig met my eyes but 
one huge Tiindow, wide open, through which 
tlie sun of nndsuniuiei nt mid-day was 
showeniig dowm toi rents of splendor. The 
weather was diy, the sky was cloudless, the 
blue depths seemed to exinoss types of in- 
finity, and it was not jiossible for eye to 
behold, or foi heart to conceive.^ any 
symbols more pathetic of life and the gloiy 
of life. 

Let me pause for cue instant in appioacli- 
ing a leuieinbraucG so affecting for my own 
miiid, to mention that, iii the Opium Con- 
fesswm, I endeavored to explain the reason 
why death, other conditions remaining the 
same, is more profoundly affecting in suni- 
'nier than in other paits of the year— so far, 
at least, as it is liable to any modification at 
all from accidents of scenery or season- 
The reason, as I there suggested, lies in the 
antagonism between the tropical ledundancy 
of life m summer, and the frozen sterilities 
of the grave The summer we see, the gra\e 
we haunt with our thoughts; the glory is 
around us, the daikness is within us, and, 
the two coming into collision, each exalts the 
other into stronger relief. But, in iin case, 
theie W’as even a subtler reason why tlie 
summer had this intense power of vnifying 
the spectacle or the thoughts of death. And, 
recollecting it, 1 am stnick with the truth, 
that far more of our deepest thoughts and 
feelings pass to us through perplexed com- 
binations of concrete objects, pass to us as 
inrohttes (if T may coin that word) in com- 
pound experiences incapable of being dis- 
entangled, than ever reach us directly, and in 
llieir own abstract shapes. It had happened 
that amongst onr vast nursery collection of 
books was the Bible illustrated with many 
pictiires And in long dark evenings, as my 
three sisters with myself sat by the firelight 

1 fid* 1 roHnthtafiM, 2 0. 

■ Spo P 1077b, 1-42 


round the guard} of our nui'sery, no book 
was so much in request amongst ub. It ruled 
lib and swayed us as mystenously as roubie. 
Oui younger nui be, whom we all lo\ed, would 
6 sometimes, according to her simple powers, 
endeavor to explam what we found obscuie. 
We, the children, were all cou**titutionally 
ionehed with pensi^ene&s; the iiliul gloom 
and budden lambencieb of the loom by fiie- 
light suited oiir evening btule of feelings, 
and they suited, also, the div me rc\ olat ions of 
])owei and mystci loiis beauty winch aw*ed Ub. 
Above all, the sloi’y of a just man-— man 
and yet not man, real above all things, and 
15 yet shadowy above all things— who had suf- 
feied the passion of death m Palestine, slept 
iqion our minds like eaily dawn upon the 
watei*s. Tlie nurse knew and explained to 
us the chief differences in oriental climates, 
1*0 and nil these differences (as it happens) e\- 
piesb themselves, moie oi less, in vai.Miig 
lelalioiis to the great accidents and poucis 
of Mimniei The cloudless smilights of Sj iia 
-those seemed to argue everlasting suin- 
•25 mci , tlie disciples plucking tlie eais of 
com®— that mubt lie suiiiniei , but, abo\e alk 
the ven name of Palm Sunday (a fesiixal 
m the English (*liuich) troubl^ me like an 
antliein. * * Sunday ’ ’ ’ vn hat was that ^ Th.it 
30 was the day of peace which masked anoilici 
peace deeper than the hen it of man can 
comprehend ^M’alnis**^ what weic tliev ^ 
That was an ecfuixocal Avoid, palms, iii the 
sense of tiophies expicssed the pomps ot‘ 
3> life; palms, as a product oi nntiiie, e\- 
piessed the pomps of suninier. Yet still ev en 
this explanation does not sufiiee, it was not 
ineiely by the pence and by the summei, bv 
the deep sound ol lesf below all I'est and ol 
40 ascending gloiy, that 1 had bet*n hauiilcd 
Tt was also because Jeiusalein stotHl iieai to 
those deep images both in time and in pince 
The gient event of Jeinsaleni w’ns at hand 
when Palm Sunday came, and the scene of 
45 tliat Sunday v\as near m place to Jei usalem 
What then was Jei usalem? Did 1 fancy it 
to be the omphalos (navel) or physical cen- 
tre of the earth? Why should that affect 
me? Such a pietension had once been made 
50 lor Jei usalem,^ and once lor a Grecian city 

’ " *The guard* —I know not whether the wonl Is 
!i local one In this senap Wliot I mean Is n 
sort of fender, four or five feet high. v»lil<h 
lockn up the fire from too near an aiipioiuh 
ou the part of children.** — De Quincev 
K » V leferencp to Chriat. 

‘•.iw Lnhc. 0 1 

^ Hee Kziltrl. fi .S A round atone In the fhun'i 
of the IIoiv Sepnlehre Indleatea what waa wild 
to he the center of the uurld 
■The btone on ulileh \po11o ant In the temple at 
Ilelphi marked, anppoaediv, the center of the 
world 
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and both pretenuons had become ndicnlons, 
as the figure of the planet became known. 
Yes; but if not of the earth, yet of mortal- 
ity, for earth ’s tenant, Jerusalem, had now 
b^me the omphalos and absolute centi*e. 
Yet howY There, on the contrary, it was, 
as we infants understood, that mortahty had 
been trampled under foot. True, but, for 
that very reason, there it was that mortality 
had opened its very gloomiest crater. There 
it was, indeed, that the human had risen on 
wings from the grave ; but, for that reason, 
there also it was that the divine had been 
swallowed up by the abyss; the lesser star 
could not nse, before the greater should sub- 
mit to eclipse. Summer, therefore, had con- 
nected itcielf with death, not merely as a 
mode of antagonism, but also as a phenome- 
non brought into intricate relations with 
death by scriptural scenciv and events 
Out of this digression, foi the purpose of 
showing how inextricable my feelings and 
images of death weie entangled with those 
of summer, as connected with Palestine and 
Jerusalem, let me come back to the bed- 
chamber of my sister. From the gorgeous 
sunbgfat I turned round to the corpse There 
lay the sweet childish figure , there the angel 
face; and, as people usually fancy, it was 
said in the house that no features had suf- 
fered any change Had they not 1 Tlie fore- 
head, indeed— the serene and noble forehead 
—that might be the same; but the frozen 
eyelids, the daikness that seemed to steal 
from beneath them, the maihle lips, the 
stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if 
lepeating the supplications of closing an- 
guish— could these be mistaken for lifeY 
Had it been so, wherefore did I not spring 
to those heavenly lips with tears and never- 
ending kisses Y But so it was not. I stood 
check^ for a moment; awe, not fear, fell 
upon me ; and, uhilst I stood, a solemn wind 
began to blow— the saddest that ear ever 
beard It was a wind that miglit have swept 
the fields of mortality for a thonsand^ccn- 
turies. Many times^ since, upon summer 
dasrs, when the sun is about the hottest, I 
have remarked the same wind arising and 
uttering the same hollow^ solemn, Memno- 
nian,^ but saintly swell : it is in this world 


1 " 'Memnontan* — For the sake of manv readers, 
whose lieartff may go along eameath with n 
record of infant sorrow, but whoHC course of 
life has not allowed them much leiHure for 
Rtudy, I pause to explain— that the head of 
Blemnon, In the British Musenm. that nnl>- 
lime head which wears upon its lips a smile 
cn-extensive a 1th all time and all space, an 
iRonlan smile of gracious love and Pnnllke 
mTstcry, tlic most diffusive and pathetically 
divine that the hand of man has created, la 


the one great audible symbol of etermty. 
And three times in my hie have 1 happen^ 
to hear the same sound m the same ciicum- 
stances— namely, when standuig between an 
5 open wmdow and a dead body on a summer 
day. 

Instantly, when my ear caught this vast 
iEolian intonation, when my eye filled with 
the golden fulness of life, the pomps of the 
10 heavens above, or the glory of the flowers 
below, and turning when it settled upon the 
frost which overspiead my sister’s face, in- 
stantly a trance fell upon me. A vault 
seemed to open m the zenith of the far blue 
IS sky, a shaft which ran up foi*eA'er I, in 
spirit, rose as if on billows that also lan up 
the shaft forever; and the billows seemed 
to pursue the throne of Gkri; but that also 
ran before us and fled away continually. 
120 The flight and the pursuit seemed to go on 
forever and ever. Frost gathering frost, 
some Sarsar^ wind of death, seemed to repel 
me; some mighty relation between Gtid and 
death dimly struggled to evolve itself from 
•£ the dreadful antagonism between them; 
shaduuy meanings even yet contmue to ezer- 


represented on the authority of ancient tradl- 
tloiiH to have uttered at Kunrise, or sram after, 
as the sun’s rays bad accumulated beat enough 
go to rarlfy the air althln certain cavities In the 
bust, a solemn and dirge-llkc scries of Intona* 
tloDH , the simple ex|^ nation being, in Its 
general outline, tbia — that sonorous currents 
of air weie prodmed by causing chambers of 
cold and beavv air to prrsa upon other collec- 
tions of air, warmed, and therefore rarifled, 
q. and therefore yielding midlh to the preasnre 
^ of heavier air Currents being thus estab- 
lished, hv artlflilal urrnngcmeDt*. of tubes, a 
certain Kuc(essiun of notes coiilil he concerted 
and snstalned Near the Rod Sen He a chain 
of sand hllla, which, bv a natural system of 
grooves Inosculating with each other, become 
v<ical under changing circumstances In the po- 
40 sitlon of the sun, etc 1 knew a boy who, 
upon ohscMlng «»teadlly, and reflecting upon a 
pnenooienon that met him In Ills dnilv experi- 
ence — ^tz, that tiiliea, throngh which a stream 
of water was passing, gaie nut a very different 
sound according to the waning slondemeas or 
fulneas of the current— devlsea an instrument 
j. that yielded a rude hydraulic gamut of 
w sounds ; and. Indeed, upon this almpie phenom- 
enon Is founded the use and power of the 
stethobcope For exactly aa a thin tbrcMid of 
water, trickling throngh a leaden tul>e, yields 
a RtrlduliniH and plaintive sound compared 
with the full \oiume of sound corresponding 
to the full volume of water— on paiitv of 
SO principles, noliody will doubt that the current 
of bln<Ml pouting through the tubes of the hu- 
man frame will utter to the learned ear, when 
nnned with the stethoscope, an elaborate 
gamut or compass of music, recording the 
ravages of disease, or the glorious pTenitudes 
of health, as fSlthfullv aa the cavities within 
this ancient Memnonian bust reported this 
raigbtv event of sunrise to the rejoicing world 
of light and life— or,. again, under the sad 
passion of the dying day, uttered the sweet 
requiem that belongra to Its departure.** — De 
Qnincey 

1 An Arahlc word meaning ootd uHme See 
Southey’s Tholaba, 1, st. 44. 
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oifle and tormenti in dreamsi the deciphering 
oracle within me. 1 slept— for how long 1 
cannot say; slowly 1 recovered my self- 
possession; and, when I woke, found my- 
self standing, as before, close to my sister’s 
bed. 

1 have reason to believe that a very long 
interval had elapsed during this wandering 
or suspension of my perfect mmd. When 1 
returned to myself, there was a foot (or 
1 fancied so) on the stairs. 1 was alarm^; 
for, if anybody had detected me, means 
would have been taken to prevent my commg 
again. Hastily, therefore, 1 kueed the bps 
that 1 should kiss no more, and slunk, like a 
guilty thing, with stealthy steps from the 
room Thus perished the vision, loveliest 
amongst all the shows which earth has re- 
vealed to me ; thus mutilated was the parting 
which should have lasted forever; tainted 
thus with fear was that farewell sacred to 
love and grief, to perfect love and to grief 
that could not be healed. 

0 Ahasuems, everlasting Jewl^ fable or 
not a fable, thou, when first starting on thy 
endless pilgnmage of woe— thou, when first 
flying through the gates of Jerusalem, and 
\ainly yearning to leave the pursuing curse 
behind thee- cnuldst not more certamly m 
the words of Christ have read thy doom of 
endless sorrow, than I when passing forever 
from my sister’s room. The worm was at 
my heart; and, I may say, the worm that 
could not die.* Man is doubtless one by 
some subtle nexus, some system of hnks, that 
we cannot perceive, extending from the new- 
born infant to the superannuated dotard: 
but, as regards many affections and passions 
incident to his nature at different stages, he 
is not one, but an intermitting creature, end- 
ing and beginning anew; the unity of man, 
in this resp^, is co-extensive only with the 
particular stage to which the passion be- 
longs. Some passions, as that of sexual love, 
are celestial one half of their origin, 
animal and earthly by the other half. These 
will not survive their own appropriate stage. 
But love, which is altogether holy, like that 
between two children, is privilege to revisit 
by glimpses the silence and the darkness of 
declining ^ears; and, possibly, this final ex- 
perience in my sister’s bedroom, or some 
other in which her innocence was concerned. 


1 M •XverUuiing tfer ewtge JaCa— whleli la 

the common German ezpreosion for *The Wan- 
derlns Jew,’ and anbllmereven than oor own.” 
— ^DeGulncej* For a full account of the wlde- 
Miread legend of The Wandering Jew, see The 
Knrgelopadia SrltannUta (11th ed ). 

■See /jioloh. 66*24; Mark, 9*44-48, aleo Para- 
dise Lost, U, 760. 


may nse agam for me to illummate the 
clouds of death. 

On the day following this which 1 have 
recorded, came a body of medical men t6 
s examme the bram, and the particular nature 
of the complamt; for in some of its symp- 
toms it had shown perplexmg anomalies. An 
hour after the strangers had withdrawn, 1 
crept again to the room ; but the door was 
10 now IcM^ed, the key had been taken away— 
and 1 was shut out forever 

Then came the funeral. I, in the cere- 
monial character of mourner, was earned 
thither. 1 was put into a carnage with some 
16 gentlemen whom I did not know. They were 
kind and attentive to me; but naturally they 
talked of thmgs disconnected with the occa- 
sion, and their conversation was a torment. 
At the church, 1 was told to hold a white 
60 handkerchief to my eyes. Empty hypocrisy ! 
What need had he of masks or mockeries, 
whose heart died within him at every word 
that was uttered f Dunng that part of the 
seivice which passed withm the church, I 
25 made an effort to attend , but 1 sank back 
continually into my own solitaiy darkness, 
and 1 heard little consciously, except some 
fugitive strains from the sublime chapter of 
St. Paul, which in England is always read at 
80 burials.^ 

Lastly came that magnificent liturgical 
service which the English Church performs 
at the side of the grave; for this church 
does not forsake her dead so long as they 
86 continue in the up)>er air, but waits for her 
last '’sweet and solemn farewell”* at the 
Ride of the grave. There is exposed once 
again, and for the last time, the coflin. All 
eyes suivey tlie record of name, of sex, of 
^ age, and the day of departuie from earth- 
records how shadowy! and drojiped mto 
darkness as messages addressed to worms. 
Almost at the very last comes the symbolic 
ritual, tearing and shatteiing the heart with 
45 volleying discharges, peal after peal, from 
the &ie artillery oi woe. The coflin is low- 
ered into its home; it has disappeared from 
all eyes but those that look down into the 
abyss of the grave. The sacristan stands 
60 ready, with his shovel of earth and stones. 
The pnest ’s voice is heard once more— earth 


Epistle to Corinthians, diap. 15, begin- 
ning at verse 20 *' — De ()nincey. 

* “This beantiful expreaaion, I am bretty certain, 
must belong to lira. Trollope ; I read it, prob- 
ably, in a tale of hera connected with the 
backwoods of America, where the absence of 
anch a fkreaell mnat nnsjpeakablj aggravate 
the gloom at any rate belonging to a honse- 
hold separation of that eternal character oc- 
inrrlng amongst the shadows of those mighty 
forests.”— lie Quincey. 
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to eorih’-ond immediately the dread rattle 
ascends from the bd of the coffin ; aahea to 
ashes— and again the kilkng sound is heard ; 
dust to d«st— and the farewell voll^ an- 
nounces that the grave, the coffin, the face 
aie sealed up forever and ever. 

Gnef ! thou art classed amongst the de- 
pressing passions. And true it is that thou 
humblest to the dust, but also thou exaltest 
to the clouds Thou shakest as with ague, 
but also thou steadiest like frost Thou 
sickenest the heart, but also thou healest its 
infirmities. Among the very foremost of 
mine was morbid sensibility to shame. And, 
fen years afterwards, I used to throw my 
self-reproaches with regaid to that mfirmity 
into this shape— via, that if I were sum- 
moned to seek aid for a perishing fellow- 
creature, and that I could obtam that aid 
only by facing a vast company of critical or 
sneenng faces, I might, perhaps, shrink 
basely from the duty. It is true that no such 
case had ever actually occurred ; so that it 
was a mere romance of casuistry to tax ray- 
self with cowardice so shocking. But to feci 
a doubt was to feel condemnation ; and the 
crime that mtghi have been, was in my eyes 
the crime that had been. Now, however, all 
was changed; and, for anything uhich re- 
gaided my sister 'b memory, in one hour 1 
1 eceived a new heart. Once in Westmoreland 
I saw a case resembling it. I saw a ewe sud- 
denly put off and abjure her own nature, in 
a service of love— yes, slough it as com- 
pletely as ever serpent sloughed his skin. 
Her lamb had fallen into a deep trench, from 
which all escape was hopeless without the 
aid of man. And to a man she advanced, 
bleating clamorously, until he followed her 
and rescued her beloved. Not less was the 
change m myself. Fifty thousand sneering 
faces would not have troubled me now in 
any office of tenderness to my sister’s mem- 
ory Ten legions would not have repelled 
me from seeking her, if there had been a 
chance that she could be found. Mockery I 
it was lost upon me. Laughter! I valued it 
not And when I was taunted insultingly 
with ‘‘my girlish tears,” that word “girl- 
” had no sting for me, except as a veibal 
echo to the one eternal thought of my heart 
—that a girl was the sweetest thing which I, 
in my short life, had known— that a girl it 
was who had crowned the earth with beauty, 
and had opened to my thirst fountains of 
pure celestial love, from which, in this world, 
1 was to drink no more. 

Now began to unfold themselves the con- 
solations of solitude, those consolations which 


only I was destmed to taste ; now, therefore, 
began to open upon me those fascinations 
of sobtude, which, when acting as a co- 
agency with unresisted gnef, end in the 
B paradoxical result of making out of gnef 
itself a luxury, such a luxury as finally be- 
comes a snare, overhanging life itself, and 
the energies of life, with growing menaces 
All deep feelings of a chronic class agree in 
10 this, that they seek for solitude, and are fed 
hy solitude. Deep gnef, deep love, how nat- 
urally do these ally themselves with rebgious 
feeling! and all thiee— love, gnef, religion 
— ai-e haunters of solitary places, l^ve, 
IB gnef, and the mysteiy of devotion— what 
were these without sobtude f All day long, 
when it was not impossible for me to do so, 
1 sought the most silent and sequestered 
nooks in the grounds about the house, or in 
20 the neighbonng fields. The awful stillness 
oftentimes of summer noons, when no winds 
were abroad, the appealmg silence of gray 
or misty afternoons- these weie fascinations 
as of witchcraft. Into the woods, mto the 
25 desert air, I gazed, as if some comfort lay 
hid in them. 1 weaned the heavens with my 
inquest of beseeching looks. Obstmately I 
tormented the blue dcptlis with my scrutmy, 
sweeping them forever with my eyes, and 
20 seaiehing them for one angelic face that 
migiit, perhaps, have permission to reveal 
itself for a moment. 

At this time, and under this impulse of 
rapacious gnef, that grasped at what it 
25 could not obtain, the faculty of shaping 
images in the distance out of slight elements, 
and groupmg them after the yearnings of 
the heart, grew upon me in moibid excess. 
And I recall at the present moment one m- 
^ stance of that sort, which may show how 
merely shadows, or a gleam of brightness, 
or nothing at all, could furnish a sufficient 
basis for this creative faculty. 

On Sunday monimgs 1 went with the rest 
<B of my family to church : it was a church, on 
the ancient model of England, having aisles, 
galleries,^ organ, all things ancient and 
venerable, and the proportions majestic. 
Here, whilst the congregation knelt through 
60 the long litany, as ohen as we came to that 
passage, so beautiful amongst many that are 
so, where God is supplicated on behalf of 
^‘all sick persons and young childien,” and 

thonga conAemned on some 
gronnda by tbe restorers of authentic oburch 
architecture, have, nevertholesM, this one ml- 
vantage— that, when the heiftht of a church Is 
that dimension which most of nil expresses Its 
sacred character, galleries exponnd and inter- 
pret that height **— De Qulncoy. 
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that be would ^‘sliow his pity upon all pns- 
onera and captives,” 1 wept in secret; and 
laisuig uiy streaming eyes to the upper win- 
dows of the gallenes, saw, on days when the 
sun was shmmg, a spectacle as affecting as 
ever prophet can have beheld. The sides of 
the windows were nch with stoned glass; 
through the deep puiples and crmisons 
streamed the golden light; emblazonnes of 
heavenly illummation (fiom the sun) min- 
ghng with the earthly emblazonnes (fiom 
art and its gorgeous coloring) of what is 
grandest in man Hieie veic the apostles 
that had trampled upon eaitli, and the glo- 
nes of earth, out of celestial lo^c to man. 
There were the martyrs that had borne wit- 
ness to the truth thiough flames, tliiough 
torments, and through armies of flerce, in- 
sulting faces. There 'were the saints who, 
under intolerable pangs, had glonfled God 
by meek submission to his will. And all the 
time whilst this tumult of sublime memorials 
held on as the deep chords Innn some accom- 
paniment in tlie bass, I saw thiough the wide 
cential field of the wmdow, where the glass 
was Kticoloied, white, fleecy clouds sailing 
over the azure depths of the sky; were it 
but a fragment or a hint of such a cloud, 
immediately under the flash of my sorrow- 
haunted eye, it grew and shaped itself into 
visions of bl^s with wdiite lawny curtains; 
and in the beds lay sick childien, dying 
children, that were tossing in anguish, and 
weeping clamorously for death. God, for 
some mysterious reason, could not suddenly 
release "them fiom their pain; but he suf- 
feied the beds, as it seemed, to nse slowdy 
through the clouds ; slowly the beds ascended 
into the chambers of the air, slowly also his 
arms descended from the heavens, that he 
and his young children, whom in Palestine, 
once and forever, he had blessed, thougii 
they must pass slowly through the dreadful 
chasm of separation, might yet meet the 
sooner. These visions were self-sustained. 
These visions needed not that any sound 
should s))eak to me, or muhic mould my feel- 
ings. The hint from the litaiiv, the fragmimt 
from the clouds— those and the storied win- 
dows were Miflicient. But not the less the 
blare of the tumultuous organ wnmglit its 
own separate creations And oftentimes in 
anftems, when the mighty instrument threw 
its vast columns of sound, fierce yet melo- 
dious, over the voices of the choir— high^ in 
arches, when it seemed to rise, surmounting 
and overriding the strife of the vocal parts, 
and galhering by strong coercion the total 
storm into unity— sometimes I seemed to 


iise and walk triumphantly upon those 
clouds which, but a moment before, 1 bad 
looked up to as mementos of prostrate sor- 
low, yes, sometimes under the transflguia- 
5 tions of music, felt of gnef itself as of a 
fleiy chaiiot for mounting victoriously abo\e 
the causes of giief. 

God speaks to children, also, in dreams, 
and by the oiacles that luik in darkness 
10 But 111 solitude, above all things, when made 
vocal to the meditative heart by the truths 
and sendees of a national church, God bolds 
with childien “communion undisturbed 
Sohtude, though it may be silent as light, is, 
15 like light, the mightiest of agencies; for 
solitude IS essential to man All men come 
into this w*oild alone ^ all leave it alone. 
Even a little child has a divad, whispering 
consciousness, that, if ho should be sum- 
20 moned to tiavel into God’s presence, no 
gentle nui'se will be allowed to lead him by 
the hand, nor mother to cany him in her 
anus, nor little sister to shaie his trepida- 
tions King and pnest, warnor and maiden, 
25 philosopher and child, all must walk those 
mighty gallenes alone The solitude there- 
foie, which in this woild appals or fasci- 
nates a child’s heait, is but the echo of a far 
deeiier solitude, through which alieady he 
30 has passed, and of another sohtude, deeper 
still, through which he has to pass* reflex 
of one solitude— pi eflgiiration of another. 

Oh, bill den of solitude, that clearest to 
man through e\ei 7 stage of his being! in 
35 his bnth, which has been— in his life, which 
la— in his death, wbich shall he- mighty and 
essential solitude* that wast, and art, and 
ait to be; thou broodest, like tlie Spint of 
G<k 1 moving upon the sui face of the deeps- 
40 over eveiT heart that sleeps in the nurseiies 
of ('hristendom. Like the vast laboratory of 
the air, which, seeming to be nothing, or less 
than the shadow of a shade, hides within 
itself the pnnciples of all things, solitude 
46 for the meditatmg child is the Agrippa’s 
miiToi® of the unseen unnerse Deep is the 
solitude of millions who, with hearts welling 
forth lo\e, have none to lo\c them. Deep is 
the solitude of those who, under secret griefs, 
50 have none to pity them. Deep is the solitude 
of those who, fluting with doubts or dark- 
ness, have none to counsel them. But deeper 
than the deepest of these solitudes is that 


^W or diw o rt h , The BwmrsUm, 4, 86. 

* See QeneHs, 1 2 : also Paradise Lost, 1, 18-21 
*Tbat la, the medium by which the uuieeB may 
be made visible. For an account of the allsM 
marvels performed by Cornellns AgripM(1486 
1586) to means of a wondmfm glass, see 
Nash’s The Unfortunate Tratetter. or The Ufa 
of Jarl Wilton (ed. Gosse), pp. 86 ff 
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which broods over childhood under the pas- 
sion of sorrow— bringing before it, at inter- 
vals, the final solitude which watches for it, 
and is waiting foi it within the gates of 
(loath Oh, mighty and essential solitude, & 
that wast, and art, and art to be ! thy king- 
dom is made perfect in the grave ; but e\ cn 
over those that keep watch outside the grave, 
like myself, an infant of six years old, thou 
stretchest out a sceptre of fascination lO 

From 8USPIHTA DE PROFUNDTSi 
184.1-40 

Lxvava and Our Ladies of Sorrow 

1845 li; 

Oftentimes at Oxford I saw Levana in 
my dreams. I knew her by her Roman sym- 
bols. Who is Levana T Reader, that do not 
pretend to have leisure for very much 
scholarship, you will not be angry with me 20 
for telling you. Levana was the Roman 
goddess that perfoiined for the new-boin 
infant the earliest office of ennobling kind- 
ness,— typical, by its mode, of that grandeur 
which belongs to man everyivliere, and of 26 
that benignity in powers invisible which e\en 
in Pagan woilds sometimes descends to sus- 
tain it. At the very moment of birth, just 
as the infant tasted for the first time the 
atmosphere of our troubled planet, it was 30 
laid on the ground. That might l^ar differ- 
ent interpretations. But immediately, lest 
so grand a creature should gnivel there for 
more than one instant, cither the paternal 
hand, as proxy for the goddess Levana, or 3') 
some near kinsman, as proxy for the father, 
raised it upright, bade it look eiect as the 
king of all this world, and presented its fore- 
head to the stars, saying, perhaps, in hi«s 
heart, Behold what is greater than youi- ^ 
selves This symbolic act represented the 
function of Levana And that mvsterious 
lady, who never revealed her face (except to 
me in dreams), but always acted bv delega- 
tion, had her name from the Latin lerb (as 
still it is the Italian verb) lerare, to raise 
aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana. And 
hence it has arisen that some people have 
understood by Levana the tutelniw power w 
that controls the education of the nursery. 
She, that would not suffer at his biilh even 
a prefigurative or mimic degradation for her 
awful wRid, far less could be supposed to 
suffer the real degradation attaching to the 35 

1 RIghi from the Depths, the title of a series of 
*Mreama and noon-day vlRlona.'* Intended hy 
De Quincev to be the “Ijist ConfesRlona** of 
an Opium Rater. 


non-development of his powers. She there- 
fore watches over human education. Now, the 
word rd&ro, with the penultimate short, was 
derived (by a process often exemplified in 
the ciystallization of languages) from the 
word educo, with the penultimate long. 
Whatsoe\er educes, or de\ clops, educates. 
By the education of Levana, therefore, is 
meant,— not the poor machinery that moves 
by spelhng-bcoks and grammars, but that 
mighly system of central forces hidden in 
the deep bosom of human life, which by 
passion, by stiife, by temptation, by the 
energies of resistance, works forever upon 
children,— resting not day or night, any more 
than the mighty wheel of day and night 
themselves, whose moments, like restless 
spokes, are glimmering^ forever as they 
revolve. 

If, then, these aie the ministries by which 
Levana works, how profoundly must she 
reverence the agencies of grief* But you, 
reader, think that children generally are not 
liable to giiof such as mine There are two 
senses in the woild generall if, -~ihe sense of 
Euclid, where it means universally (or in 
the whole extent o£ the genus), and a foolish 
sense of this word, wheie it means usually 
Now, I am far from saying that children 
universally are cajiable of grief like mine 
But there ai e more than you ever heard pf 
who die of grief in this island of ours I 
will tell you a common case The rules of 
Eton require that a boy on the foundation^ 
should be there twelve years: he is super- 
annuated at eighteen ; consequently he must 
come at six. Children tom away from moth- 
ers and sisters at that age not un frequently 
die. I speak of what I know. The complaiiit 
IS not entered by the registrar as gnef ; but 
that it is. Ciief of that soit, and at that age, 
has killed more than ever have been counted 
amongst its martyrs 

’ "As I have never allowed myRelf to covet anv 
man's ox nor his rrs, nor anjthlnx that Is hlR, 
<4tlll ICHK ^uuld it become a pbilosonher to 
(ovet other people's Images or metaphorn. 
Here, therefore, 1 restore to Mr. WordRworth 
tlilH fine imaae of the revolving wheel and the 
Rllmini^rlnR HpokcH, as applied bv him to the 
flving siicceoHlonR of dav and night. 1 bor- 
rowed it for (»tie moment in order to point mv 
o^n Rentence , which being done, the reader 1r 
nItnesR that I now pav It back Inatantlv bv a 
note made for that sole purpoRe On the same 
principle I often borrow their sealH from 
voung ladles, when clcralng mv lettera, because 
there la Rure to be Rome tender aentiment himhi 
them about *memorv.’ or hope,' or *roaea,' or 
'reunion and mj correapondent must be a sad 
brute who la not touched by the eloquence of 
the Real, even if his taste la ro liad that he re- 
malnfl deaf to mine" — De Qnincey 
• holding a acholarshlp provided bv terms of the . 
endowment 
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Therefore it is that Levana often com- 
mimes with the powers that shake man’s 
heart; therefore it is that she dotes upon 
gnef. ^ ^ These ladiesi” said I softly to my- 
self, on seemg the ministers with whom 
Levana was conversing, ^^these are the Soiv 
rows; and they are three in number: as the 
Graces are three, who dress man’s life with 
beauty; the Patc<e are three, who weave 
the dark arras of man’s life m their myste- 
rious loom ^ways with colors sad in part, 
sometimes angiy with tragic crimson and 
black, the Funes are three, who visit with 
relnbuiions called from the other side of 
the grave offences that walk upon this; and 
once even the Mwes were but three, who fit 
the harp, the trumpet, or thb lute, to the 
great burdens of man’s impassion^ crea- 
tions. These are the Sorrows; all three of 
whom I know.” The last words I say notr/ 
bnt in Oxford I said, ”one of whom I know, 
and the others too surely I shall know.” 
For already, in my fervent youth, I saw 
(dimly relieved upon the dark background 
of my dreams) the imperfect lineaments of 
the awful Sisters. 

These Sisters— by what name shall we 
callthemf If Isay simply” The Sorrows,” 
there will be a chance or mistaking the term ; 
it might be understood of individual sorrow, 
—separate cases of sorrow,— whereas I want 
a term expressing the miji^ty attractions 
that incarnate themselves in all individual 
sufferings of man’s heart, and I wish to have 
these al^tractions presented as impersona- 
tions,— that is, as clothed with human attri- 
butes of life, and with functions pomting to 
flesh. Let us call them, therefore, Our Indies 
of Sorrow, 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked 
in all their kingdoms. Three sisters th^ 
are, of one mysterious household ; and their 
paths are wide apart ; but of their dominion 
there is no end. Them I saw often convers- 
ing with Levana, and somet imes about my- 
self Do they talk, thenY 0 no I Mi^ty 
phantoms like these disdain the infirmities 
of language. They may utter voices through 
the organs of man when they dwell in human 
hearts, but amongst themselves is no voice nor 60 
sound; eternal silence reigns in their king- 
doms. They spoke not as they talked with 
Levana ; they whispered not ; they sang not ; 
though oftentimes methou^t they might 
have sung: for I upon earth had heard their K 
mysteries oftentimes deciphered 1^ harp and 
timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. Like Ood. 
whose servants they are, they utter their 
pleasure not by sounds that perish, or by 


words that go astray, but by si^ in heaven, 
bpr changes on earth, by pulses in secret 
nvers, heraldnes painted on darkness, and 
hieroglyphics written on the tablets of the 
5 brain. They wheeled in maxes, I spelled the 
steps. They telegraphed^ from afar; I read 
the signals. They conspired together; and 
on the mirrors of darkness my eye traced 
the plota Theirs were the ^mbols; mine 
10 are the words. 

What is it the Sisters aref What is it that 
the^ do. Let me desciibe their form and 
their presence, if form it weie that still fluc- 
tuated in its outline, or presence it were that 
10 forever advanced to the front or forever 
receded amongst shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Maiter 
Larhrymarum, Our Lady of Tears. She it 
is that night and day raves and moans, call- 
20 mg for vanished faces She stood in Rama, 
where a voice was heard of lamentation,— 
Rachel weeping for her children,^ and refus- 
ing to be comforted She it was that stood 
in Bethlehem on the night when Herod’s 
26 sword swept its iiursenes of Innocents,’^ 
and the little feet weie stiffened forevei 
which, heard at times as tliev trotted along 
floors overhead, woke pulses of love m house- 
hold hearts that were not unmarked in 
60 heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild 
and sleepy, by turns; oftentimes rising to the 
clouds, oftentimes challenging the heavens 
She wears a diadem round her head And I 
knew by childish memories that she could go 
35 abroad upon the winds, when she heard the 
sobbing of litanies, or the thundenng of or- 
gans, and when she beheld the mustering of 
summer clouds. This Sister, the elder, it is 
that carries keys more than papal at her 
to girdle,^ which open every cottage and every 
palace. She, to my knowledge, sat all last 
summer by the bedside of the blind beggar, 
him that so often and so gladly I talked 
with, whose pious daughter, eiglit years old, 
46 with the sunny countenance, resisted the 
temptations of play and village mirth, to 
travel all day long on dusty roads with her 
afflicted father. For this did Hod send her 
a great reward. In the springtime of the 
year, and whilst yet her own spring was 
budding. He recalled her to himself. But 
her blind father mourns forever over her: 
still he dreams at midnight that the little 
guiding hand is locked within his own ; and 
still he wakens to a darkness that is now 

> This word was formerly naed of various meth- 
ods of signalling. 

>Hee JfrmM. SI 15; also Jfeffheio, 2 1018 
•Ree Matthew, 2 10 
* Ree Matthew, 16 18-19. 
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within a second and a deeper darkness. This 
Mater Lachrymarum also has been sitting 
all this winter of 1844-5 within the bed- 
chamber of the Czar/ brmging before 
his eyes a daughter (not less pious) that 6 
vanmed to God not less suddenly, and 
left behind her a darkness not less pro- 
found. By the power of the keys it is 
that Our Lady of Tears glides, a ghostly 
mtruder, into the chambers of sleepless lo 
men, sleepless women, sleepless children, 
from Ganges to Ihe Nile, from Nile to 
Mississippi And her, because she is the 
first-born of her hcmse, and has the wid- 
est empire, let ns honor with the title of is 
^‘Madonna.” 

The second Sister is called Mater Sue- 
ptnorum, Our Lady of Sighs. She never 
scales the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the 
winds. She wears no diadem. And her eyes, 20 
if they were ever seen, would be neither 
sweet nor subtle, no man could read their 
story , they would be found filled with per- 
ishing dreams, and with wrecks of forgotten 
delirium. But she raises not her eyes; her 25 
head, on which sits a dilapidated turban, 
droops forever, forever fastens on the dust. 
She weeps not She groans not. But she 
sighs inaudiblv at intervals. Her sister, 
l&donna, is oftentimes stormy and frantic, 30 
raging in the highest against heaven, and 
demanding back her darhngs. But Our 
Lady of Sighs never clamors, never defies, 
dreams not of rebelhous aspirations She is 
humble to abjectness. Hers is the meekness ^ 
that belongs to the hopeless Murmur she 
may, but it is in her sleep. Whisper she may, 
but it is to herself in the twilight Mutter 
she does at tunes, but it is in sohta^ places 
that are desolate as ^e is desolate, in mined to 
cities, and when the sun has gone down to 
his rest. This Sister is the visitor of the 
Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the 
oar in the Mediterranean galleys; of the 
Engbsh criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted to 
out from the books of remembrance* in 
sweet far-off England; of the baffled peni- 
tent reverting his eyes forever upon a solitaiy 
grave, which to him seems the altar over- 
thrown of some past and bloody sacrifice, on so 
which altar no oblations can now be availing, 
whether towards pardon that he might im- 
plore, or towards reparation that he might 
attempt. Every slave that at noonday looks 
up to tiie tropical sun with timid feproach, 86 
as he points with one hand to the earth, our 


1 Nicholas 1. whose daughter Alezandra died In 
August. 1844 ^ _ 

■ Bee Revcntion, 8 Ul. 


general mother, but for hem a stepmother, 
as he pomts with the other hand to the Bible, 
our general teacher, but agamst htm sealed 
and sequestered;^ every woman sitting in 
darkness, without love to shelter her head, 
or hope to illumme her solitude, because the 
heaven-bom mstmets kmdlmg in her nature 
germs of holy affections, which God im- 
planted in her womanly bosom, having been 
stifled by social necessities, now bum sul- 
lenly to waste, like sepulchral lamps amongst 
the ancients; every nun defrauded of her 
unretummg May-tune by wicked kinsman, 
whom God will judge; every captive in every 
dungeon ; all that are betrayed, and all that 
are rej^ed; outcasts hy traditionary law, 
and diildren of hereditary disgrace: all 
these walk with Our Lady of Sighs. She 
also carries a key; but she needs it little. 
For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the tents 
of Shem,* and the houseless vagrant of every 
clime. Yet in the very highest ranks of man 
she finds chapels of her own; and even in 
glorious England there are some that, to the 
world, carry their heads as proudly as the 
remdeer, who yet secretly have received her 
mark upon their foreheads 
But the third Sister, who is also the 

youngest ! Hush! whiter whilst we 

talk of her! Her kingdom is not large, or 
else no flesh should live; but within that 
kingdom all power is hers. Her head, tur- 
ret^ like that of Cybele, rises almost be- 
yond the reach of sight. She droops not; 
and her eyes, rising so high, might be hidden 
by distance But, being what they are, they 
cannot be hidden : through the treble veil of 
crape which she wears the fierce light of a 
blazing misery, that rests not for matins 
or for vespers, for noon of day or noon of 
nij^t, for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be 
read from the very ground. She is the defier 
of God. She also is the mother of lunacies, 
and the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the 
roots of her power; but narrow is the nation 
that she rules. For she can approach only 
those in whom a profound nature has been 
upheaved by central convulsions; in whom 
the heart trembles and the bram rocks under 
conspiracies of tempest from wiihout and 


I "ThliL the reader will be awai^ appllei 

to the cotton and tobacco ETtateB of Nor. _ 
America : but not to them only on which ac- 
ronnt I Dare not ecmpled to Sgure the enn 
which looka down upon elavery as froptoal/— 
no matter If otrictiy within the tropica, or 
olmply oo near to them as to produce a olntllar 
climate ” — De Qnlncev. 

■That la, amonp outcasts; literally, amoaf the 
Hebrews. Arabs, and other Remltle races, 
said to be descended from Bbem, the non at 
Noah. 1^ Oeaeria, 0 27. 
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tempebt from within. Madonna moveb with 
oncertam fast or slow, but still witli 
tragic grace. Our Lady of Sighs creejis 
timidly and btealihily. But Ibis yomigc'st 
Sister moves with incalculable inotions, 
boundmg, and with tiger’s leaps. She cai- 
nes no key, for, though coiumg laiely 
amongst men, she stoims all doois at which 
she 18 permitted to enter at all And ha 
name is Mata Tenebratumg—Oui Lady of 
Darkness. 

These were the iS'emnai Theai or Sublime 
Goddesses,^ these were the Eumemdes oi 
Gracious Ladies (so called by antiquity in 
shuddeimg propitiation )i of my Oxford 
dreams Madonna spoke She spoke by her 
mystenous hand. Touching my head, she 
b^koned to Our Lady of Sighs, and tbhal 
she spoke, translated out of the signs which 
(except in dreams) no man reads, was 
tins-— 

'‘Lo! here is lie whom in childhood 1 
dedicated to my altars Tins is he that once 
I made my darling. Him 1 led astray, him I 
beguiled; and from heaven I stole away liis 
young heart to nune. Througli me did be 
become idolatrous; and through me it was, 
by languishing desires, that he worshipped 
the worm, and prayed to the wormy grave. 
Holy was the grave to him ; ^ lovely was its 
darkness , saintly its corruption. Him, this 
young idolater, I Lave seasoned for thee, 
dear gentle Sister of Sighs ! Do thou take 
him now to thif heart, and season him for 
our dreadful sister. And thou,”— turning 
to the Mater Tcnehrarum, the said,— ” wick- 
ed sister, that temptest and hatcst, do thon 
take him from her. See that thy sceptre lie 
hea^y on his head, ^ Suffer not woman and 
her tendeniess to sit near him in his dark- 
ness. Banish the frailties of hope; withei 
the relenting of love; scorch the fountains 
of tears,* curse him as only canst 
curse. So shall he be accomplished in the 
furnace ; so shall he see the things that ought 
not to be seen, sights that are abominable, 
and secrets that are unutterable So shall he 
read elder truths, sad truths, grand truths, 
fearful truths. So shall he rise again before 
he dies. And so shall our commission be 
accomplished which from God we had,— to 
plague his heart until we had unfolded the 
capacities of his spint ’ ’ 

« ** ^BuWme Ooddeeeee^ * — The word tfciur^ It utu- 
allF rendered venerable In dU tlnnarleH.-— not r 
Yerj flattering epithet for femRlcs Bnt 1 am 
diipoted to think that it eomefi nearest to our 
Idea of the near na a Greek word 

eoatd came *' — ^De Qnlncey* 

■ flee /eremfoa, 9 1. 


Bavannah-la-Ma&i 

God smote Savaiinab-la-mar, and in one 
night, by earthquake, removed her, with all 
b her towers standing and population sleep- 
ing, from the steadfast foundations of the 
bliore to the coral iloois of ocean. And God 
^id,—” Pompeii did 1 buiy and conceal 
fioin men through be\enteeii centunes; tins 
10 city I will buiy, but not conceal She sliall 
be a monument to men of my niysleiioiis 
anger, set in aznie light tlirough genet ations 
to come; for 1 will enshnne her in a ciystal 
dome of my tropic seas.” This city, there- 
in fore, like a mighty galleon with all liei 
apparel mounted, sti earners dying, and tack- 
ling perfect, seems doatmg along the noise- 
less depths of ocean, and oftentimes in 
glassy calms, through the tiaiislncid atmos- 
20 phere of water that now sti etches like an 
air-woven awning above the silent encaiup- 
meut, manners fioni e\erv chine look down 
into her couits and lerrac'cs, count her gales, 
and niimher the spues of her churehes She 
•iB m one ample cemetery, and has been foi 
many a year, but, m the mighty calms that 
brood for weeks over tropic latitudes, she 
fascinates the eye with a Fata-Morgana^ 
revelation, as of human life still subsisting 
90 in submaime asylums sacred from tbe storms 
that toinicnt our upper air. 

Thither, lured by the loveliness of cerulean 
depths, by the |H»ace of biiiiiuii dwellings 
privileged from molestation, by the gleam of 
36 marble altars sleeping in everlasting sanc- 
tity, oftentimes in dreams did 1 and the Dark 
Interpreter® cleave the wateiy veil that di- 
vided us from her sti eels. We looked into 
the belfries, where tlie pendulous bells were 
40 waiting in vain for tbe summons which 
should awaken their marriage peals; to- 
gether we toqclied the mighty organ-k^s, 
that sang no jubilates^ for the ear of heaven, 
that sang no requiems for the ear of human 
43 sorrow; together we searched tbe silent nui- 
series, where the children were all asleep, 
and had been asleep throngli five genera- 
tions. ”They aie waiting for tlie heavenly 
dawn,” wliispeied the Tnterpieter to him- 
60 self ”Bnd, when that comes, the bells and 
organs will utter a mbdate lepeatcd by the 
echoes of Paradise.” Then, turning to me, 
he said,— ” This is sad, this is piteous; but 

^ Plain of the Sea. 

> That la, mlrage-like ; Fate Uonena la the name 
of a mirage off the coaat or Ridly. formerly 
regarded aa the work of Morgana the Fairy, 
a lamouH necromancer In medieval legend 
■One of the flaapirla papera la entitled **The 
Dark Interpreter •' 

■Hymna of reJotrJng (like the 100th Pnlm). 
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less \^ouId not Lave bul&ced for tbe purpose 
of God. Look here. Put into a lioman 
clepsydra^ one hundred drops of water; let 
these run out as the sands in an hour-glass, 
every drop measuring the hundredth part €if 
a second, so that eacli shall represent but 
the tliree-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth part 
of an hour. Now, count the drops as they 
race along; and, when the fiftieth of the 
bundled is passing, behold* forty-nine are 
not, because already they have perished, and 
fifty are not, because they are yet to come 
You see, therefore, how narrow, how incal- 
culably narrow, is the true and actual pres- 
ent. Of that time which we call the present, 
hardly a hundredth part but belongs either 
to a past which has fied, or to a future which 
IS still on tbe wing. It has perished, or it 
IS not bom.^ It was, or it is not. Yet even 
this approximation to the truth is tnfiniichf 
false. For again subdivide that sobtai'y 
drop, which only was found to represent the 
present, into a loAver senes of similai frac- 
tions, and the actual present which you arrest 
measures now but the thirty-six-milhontb of 
an hour; and so by infinite declensions the 
true and very present, in which only we Ine 
and enjoy, will vanish into a mote of n mote, 
distinguishable only by a heavenly vision 
Therefore the present, which only man pos- 
sesses, oifeis less capacity for his footing 
than the slendeiest film that evei spider 
twisted from her womb. Therefore, also, 
even this incalculable shadow from the nar- 
lowest pencil of moonlight is more transi- 
toiy than geometry can measure, or thought 
of angel can overtake. The time which is 
contracts into a mathematic point , and e\en 
that point perishes a thousand times befoie 
we can utter its birth. All is finite in the 
]>resent; and even that finite is infinite in 
its velocit^r of flight towards death. But in 
God there is nothing finite; but in God there 
is nothing transitory; but in Gk)d there can 
be nothing that tends to death Therefore it 
follows that for God there can be no present 
The future is the present of God, and to the 
future it is that he sacrifices the human pres- 
ent. Therefore it is that he works by earth- 
quake. Therefore it is that he works by 
gnef O, deep is the ploughing of earth- 
quake! 0, deep ''—(and his voice swelled 
like a ffanciua^ rising from a choir of a 
cathedral)—*'©, deep is the ploughing of 
errief ! But oftentimes less would not suffice 
for the agriculture of God. Upon a night of 

^ water dodi 

■A part of tbe inaBS. beglniilng with tbe 

words aancfwt, eanotuB, eancfua (holy, holy, 
holy). 


earthquake he builds a thousand yeaib of 
pleasant habitations for man Upon the 
hoiiow of an hi f ant he raises ottenthucb 
fiom human intellects glorious vmtages that 
5 could lint else have bmii. Less than these 
fierce ploughshares would not have stirr^ 
the stubborn soil. The one is needed for 
Earth, our planet,— for Earth itself as the 
dwelling-place of man; but the other is 
0 needed yet oftener for God's mightiest in- 
strument,— yes," (and he looked solemnly 
at myself), "is needed for the mysterifiub 
children of the Earth*" 

5 From THE POETRY OF POPE 
1848 

Literature of Knowledge and Literature 
OF Power 

• • . . . ■ 

0 TVliat is it that we mean by Uteraturef 
Popularly, and amongst the thoughtless, it 
is held to include eveiy^hing that is printed 
in a book Little logic is required to disturb 
lhal definition. The most thoughtless person 

s 16 easily made aware that in the idea of 
Utcratufe one essential element is,— some re- 
lation to a genei al and common interest of 
man, so that what applies only to a local or 
piofessional or mciely personal interest, 
D even though presenting itself in the shape 
of a book, will not belong to literature So 
far the definition is easily narrowed , and it 
is as easily expanded For not only is much 
that takes a station in books not lileratuie, 
5 but, iineiscly, much that really m literatine 
ne\ er teaches a station in books. The weekly 
sermons of Chi istendom, that vast pulpit 
liteintiire which acts so extensively niton the 
popular mind— to warn, to uphold, to renew, 
D to comfort, to alatm— does not attain the 
sanctuary of libraiies in the ten-ihnusandtli 
part of its extent. The drama, again, as for 
instance the finest of Shakspeare’s plays in 
England and all leading Athenian plays in 
> tlie noontide of the Attic stage, ^ opeiated 
as a literature on the public mind, and wera 
(according to the strictest letter of that 
term) pahhshed through the audiences that 
witnessed^ their representation, some time 
* befora they were published as thmgs to be 
raad; and tliey were published in this scen- 
ical mode of publication with much more 
effect than they could have had as books 

1 The time of ^lehylns, Sophocles, and Bnrlpldes. 

1 ,Mh century B. C. 

■ **Charle8 I, for example, when Prince of Wales, 
and many others In bis father's court, aalniMi 
their known familiarity with Shakspeare — not 
tbrongh the original qnartos. so slenderly dif- 
fused. nor through the Erst folio of 1628, but 
through the court representations of hl<< chief 
dramas at Whitehall. — Dc Quincey 
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during: agis of costly copyuig or of costly 
printuig. 

Bootu, therefore, do not suggest an idea 
co-ezteiibive and interchangeable with the 
idea of literature, since much hterature, 
scenic, fuiensic, or didactic (as from lectures 
and public oiators), may never come mto 
books, and much that does come into books 
may connect itself with no literary mterest. 
But a far more important conection, appli- 
cable to the common vague idea of literature, 
i^to be sought, not so much m a better defi- 
nition of literature, as m a sharper distinc- 
tion of the two functions which it fulfils 
In that great social organ which, collectively, 
we call literature, there may be distmguish^ 
two separate offices, that may blend and 
often do so, but capable, sc\cially, of a 
se^ere insulation, and naturally fitted for 
leciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the lit- 
ciatnie of Inowledge, and, secondly, the lit- 
erature of power. The function of the first 
IS to teach ; the function of the second is to 
move: the first is a rudder; the second an oar 
or a saiL The first speaks to the mere discur- 
sive understanding, the second speaks nlti- 
mately, it may happen, to the higher under- 
standing, or reason, but always through 
affections of pleasure and sympathy. Re- 
motely it may travel towards an object seated 
in what Lord Bacon calls dry light but 
proximately it does and must operate— else 
it ceases to be a hterature of potuer — on and 
through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and ghttermg ins* of human 
passions, desires, and genial emotions. Mon 
have 80 little reflected on the higher func- 
tions of literature as to find it a paradox if 
one should describe it as a mean or subo^i- 
nate puipose of books to give information 
But this is a paradox only in the sense which 
makes it honorable to be paradoxical. When- 
ever we talk in ordinary language of seeking 
information or gaming knowledge, we under- 
stand the words as connected with something 
of absolute novelty. But it is the grandeur 
of all truUi which can occupy^ a very high 
place in human interests that it is never ab^ 
iutely novel to the meanest of minds * it exists 
eternally, by way of germ or latent pnnciple, 
in the lowest as in the highest, needmg to be 
developed but never to^ be planted. To be 
capable of transplantation is the immediate 
criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower 

the Obeenre said: The dry Hyhf 
icae the beet soul. Meaning, when the facul 
ties Intellectual are in vlgo^ not wet, i^r, an 
it were, blooded bv the alfectlonB,” — Bacon, 
Apophthegms Xew and Old, 208 (188). ^ 

* rainbow (iris was the personlflcatlon of the 
rainbow ) 


scale Besides which, there is a rarer thing 
than truth, namely, power, or deep sympa- 
thy with truth. What is the effect, foi in- 
stance, upon society, of childien? By the 
6 pity, by the tenderness, and by the peculiar 
modes of admiration, which connect them- 
selves with the helplessness, with the inno- 
cence, and with the simplicity of children, 
not only are the primal affections strength- 
0 ened and contmnally renewed, but the quali- 
ties which are dearest in the sight of hea\en 
— the fiailty, for mstance, which appeals to 
forbeaiaiicc, the innocence which symbolizes 
the heavenly, and the simplicity which is 
5 most ahen fiom the worldly— arc ke])t up 
in perpetual remeiubiance, and their ideals 
are continually refreshed. A puipose of the 
same nature is answered by the higher litera- 
ture, viz , the literature of power. What do 
0 you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at 
all. What do you learn fiom a cookeiy- 
bookf Something new, somclhiiig that you 
did not know before, lu e\ety paragiaph 
But would you theiefoic pul the wi etched 
8 cookery-book on a highei level oi estimation 
than the dnine poeinf What ymi owe to 
Milton is not any knowledge, of which a 
million sepaiate items aie still but a million 
of advancing steps on the same eaithly 1 e\el . 
0 what you owe is power, that is, exeicise and 
expansion to your owrn latent capacity ot 
sympathy with the jiifiiiite, where evei> 
pulse and each separate influx is a step up- 
wards, a step ascending as u]>on a Jacob’s 
5 ladder^ from earth to inysteiious altitudes 
above the earth. All the steps of knowledge, 
from first to last, carry you further on the 
same plane, but could ne\er raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth, 
D whereas the veiy jirst step in p«»wer is a 
flight, is an ascending nnnement into another 
element where earth is forgotten 
Were it not that human sensibilities are 
ventilated and continually called out into 
^ exercise by the great phenomena of infancy, 
•or of real life as it moves thiough chance 
and change, or of literature as it re(*ombines 
these elements in the mimicries of poetiy, 
romance, etc., it is certain that, like any 
) animal power or muscular energy falling 
into disuse, all such sensibilities would grad- 
ually droop and dwindle It is in relation to 
these great moral capacities of man that the 
literature of power, as contra-distinguished 
^ from that of knowledge, lives and has its 
field of action. It is concerned with what is 
highest in man; for the Scriptures them- 
selves never condescended to deal by sug- 
^ Bee CVenestoj 28 12. 
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gestion or oo-operation with the mere dis- 
carsave understanding when speakmg of 
man in his intellectual capacity, the Scrip- 
tures speak, not of the uiidei standing, but 
of *^the understanding heart, making the 5 
heart,— that is, the great rniwtrve (or non- 
discursive) organ, to be the interchangeable 
formula for man in his highest state of 
capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance, 
fairy tale, or epopee,^ all alike restoie to lO 
man’s mind the ideals of justice, of hope, 
of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which 
else (left to the support of daily life in its 
realities) would languish for want of suffi- 
cient illustration. What is meant, for in- u 
stance, by poetic justice f It does not mean 
a justice that dimers by its object from the 
ordmaiy justice of human jurisprudence, 
for then it must be confessedly a very bad 
kind of justice; but it means a justice that ao 
differs from common foiensic justice by the 
degree in which it attains its object, a jus- 
tice that IS more omnipotent over its own 
ends, as dealing, not with the refractory ele- 
ments of earthly life, but with the elements js 
of its own creation and with materials flex- 
ible to its own purest preconceptions. It is 
certain that, were it not for the hteiature of 
power, these ideals would often remain 
amongst us as mere and notional forms; ao 
whereas, by the creative forces of man put 
foith in literature, they gain a vernal life of 
restoration and germinate into vital activi- 
ties. The commonest no^el, by moving in 
alliance with human fears and hopes, with 35 
human instincts of wrong and light, sustains 
and quickens those affection^ Calling them 
into action, it rescues them from torpor. 
And hence the pre-eminency, over all authors 
that merely teach, of the meanest that moves, 40 
or that teaches, if at all, indirectly biy mov- 
ing. The veiy highest work that has ever 
existed in the literature of knowledge is but 
a provisional work, a book upon trial and 
sufferance, and quamdiu bene se gesscrit^ 45 
Let its teaching be even partially revised, 
let it be but expanded, nay, even let its 
teaching be but placed in a better oi*der, 
and in«*tantly it is superseded Whereas the 
feeblest works in the literature of power, 50 
survi\ing at all, survive as finished and un- 
alterable among men. For instance, the 
Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book 
mMant on earth from the first.* In all 

66 

> 1 Kings, 3 9. 12 > epic 

* as long as It bore itself well 
‘The foil title is Philosnphitr yaturails Prinotpia 
Sfattrewuitica <Thr SfathtmaiUal Prluvtples of 
Saiurel Philosophy), It wns published In 
1687. 


stages of its progress it would have to fight 
for its existence: first, as regards absolute 
truth ; secondly, when that combat was over, 
as regards its form, or mode of presenting 
the trath. And as soon as a La Place, or 
anybody else, builds higher upon the foun- 
dations laid by this book, effectually he 
throws it out of the sunshine into decay 
and darkness; by weapons won from this 
book he superannuates and destroys this 
book, BO that soon the name of Newton re- 
mains as a mere nomints umbra, ^ but his 
^ok, as a living power, has transmigrated 
into other forms. Now, on the contrary, 
the lUad, the Prometheus of .^schylus, 
the Othello or Ktng Lear, the Hamlet or 
Macbeth, and the Paradrse Lost are not mili- 
tant but triumphant foiever, as long as the 
languages exi«t in which they speak or can 
be taught to speak They ne\er can trans- 
migrate into new incai nations To repro- 
duce these in new foims or variations, even 
if in some things they should be improved, 
would be to plagiarize. A good steam-engine 
IS properly superseded by a better But 
one lo\ely pastoral valley is not supeisedcd 
by another, nor a statue of Piaxiteles by 
a statue of Michael Angelo ^ Thevc tliiims 
are separated, not by irapanty, but by dis- 
parity They are not thought of as unequal 
under the Mme standard, but as diffeieut in 
hind, and, if otherwise equal, as equal under 
a different standard. Human woiks of im- 
mortal beauty and works of nature in one 
respect stand on the f»ame footing: they ne\ei 
ab<?oInteh repeat each other, never appioach 
so near as not to differ; and they differ not 
as better and worse, or simply bv 0101*6 and 
less; they differ by undecipherable and in- 
communicable differences, that cannot be 
caught by mimicries, that cannot be reflected 
in the mirror of copies, that cannot become 
ponderable in the scales of vulgar compar- 
ison 


THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH 
1849 

Section I— The Gi ory op Motion 

Some twenty or more years before I 
matriculated at Oxford, Mr. Palmer, at 
that time M. P. for Bath, had accomplished 
two things, very hard to do on our little 
planet, the Earth, however cheap they may 
be held by eccentric people in comets: he 

> shadow of a name 

*The work of Prazltplcs Is noted for grace and 
beautp , that of Michael Angelo for power. 
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had iu\euted mail-coaeliehi and he bad mar- teaib aud blood ui which they had been sown, 
ned the daughter of a duke. He wab, theie- Neither was the meanest peasant so much 
fore, just twice as great a man as Oahleo, below the grandeur and the sorrow of the 
who did certamly mvent (or, which is the times as to confound battles such as these, 
same thing, ^ dibCo\ ei ) the bateliites, of Jupi- '* which were gradually mouldmg the destmies 
ter, those veiy next thmgs extant to mail- of Chiibtendom, with the vulgar conUicts of 

coaches in the two capiUl pi’etensious of oulinaiy \iaifaie, m often no more than 

speed and hoping time, but, on the other gladiatorial tiialb of national prowess. The 

hand, who did not marry the daughter of a \ietoiieb of England m this stupendous con- 

duke. test rose of theiiibel\ es as iiatui al Te Deums^ 

These mail-coaches, as oigaiiized by Mr. to heaven, and it was felt by the thoughtful 

Palmer, aie entitled to a circumstantial no- that buch \ictoiie8, al bucli a cnsib of general 

tice from mytelf, having had so large a share piostration, weie not more beneficial to our- 

in developing the anaichies of niy subse- selves than finally to Fiance, uui enemy, aud 

quent dreams : an agency which they aceom- to the nations of all wcblem oi central 

phbhed, 1st, thiough ^eloc^ty at that tune Europe, tin ougli whose luibillaiiimity it was 

uupre(*edented-'for th^ fiibt revealed the that the French donnnation had piospcied. 

glory of motion; 2dly, thiough giand effeetb The inail-c*oach, as the national organ for 
for the eye between lamplight and the daik- piibhbliing the^ mighty e\ents, thus diffu- 
ness u])on solitaiy roads; 3dl>, through ^ si\ely iiiHiiential, became itself a spiritual- 
anmial beauty and power so ol ten displajed used and glonficd object to an inqiabbioned 
m the class of hoises selected foi this mail lieait, and iiatiiially, in the Oxfoid of that 
service, 4thly, thiough the conscious pre<u day, all heaits were impassioned, as being 
eiice of a ceiitial ]ntelle<'t, that, in the all (or neaily all) in tv/h/ manbood. In 
midst of \ast distaneeb*— of stomm, ot 25 most unnerbities there is one single college; 
darkness, of danger— overruled all obstaclcb in Oxfoid theie weie fi\e-nnd-twcnty, all 

into one steady co-opeiation to a national of which were peopled by young men, the 

result Foi my <»wn feeling, this post-oflicc rhte of their own genciation, not bojs, but 

sen ice spoke as by some mighty oiclicstia, men * none under eighteen. In some of these 

wlieie a thousand instruments, all disiegaid- so many colleges the custom pei nutted the stu- 
ing each othet, and so far in daiiuci of dis- dent to keep wliat aie called 'Nhort terms”; 

cord, yet all ub^ient as slaves to the siipTciue that is, the four teims of Michaelmas, Lent, 

baton of some gieat leader, terminate in a ?]!astci, and Act,^ were kept h) a residence, 

perfection of harmony like that of heait, iii the aguiegate, of ninety-one days, or thir- 

brain, and lungs in a healthy aiiinial oigan- 35 teen weeks. Under tins mterrupted resi- 
Lsatioii. But, hnally, that paiticular element deuce, it was possible that a student might 

ill this whole combination which most ini- have a leuson loi goinsr down to his home 

pressed myself, and through which it is that four times in the yeai This made eight j'our- 

to this hour Mi. Palmer’s mail-coach system iieys to and fio. Hut, as these homes lay 

tyrannizes over my dieains by terroi and 40 dispersed through all the shires of the island, 
temfic beauty, lay in the aw^ful politual and most of us disdained all coaches except 

mission which at that time it fulfilled. The Ins Majesty’s mail, no city out of London 

mail-coach it was that distributed over the could pretend to so extensive a connection 

face of the land, like tbe opening of apnea- wMtIi Mr. Palmer’s establishment as Oxford, 

lyptic vials,® the heart-shaking news oi Tin- 45 Three mails, at llie least, I remember as pass- 
falgar, of Salamanca, of Vittona, of Water- mg ev^rv day throimh Oxford, and benefit- 

loo These weie the liarve'»t«* that, in the mg by my personal patronage— rc , the 

grandeur of their leaping, redeemed the Worcester, the Gloucester, and the Holyhead 

MMaf rtfsfji' —Thns, in tlie ctlenflar of mail. Naturally, therefore, it became a 

” point of «me interest wifI,nB,wl,OH5 jour. 
I. rvrareed (.ad, one minht think, with the novR revolved every six weeks on an average, 

“StS! Sf"the*r?SS* -DTSSSSiy" ^ details of 

4iHtoneeti^ — One rase wai familiar to ^HvnnR of praise; ao railed from the first words 

mall’COBcb trayellers where two malls in op of a celebrated Cbrlatian hTnin. Te Deun 

poalte dlreettona, north and aonth, atartlna at landamuii (we praise thee, 0 Ciod) 

tbe game minute from points sis hundred mtlea > Correapondlnf ronghlv to autumn, winter, 
apart, met almoat oonatantlv at a particular miring, and summer terms. Mlcbaelmai, the 

hrlftee wblch bisected tbe total distance"— fkat of Rt Michael, la celebrated Rept 20; 

.^De Qnlncey. . . . Lent Is the period before Bsster, never as late 

•Bowls mentioned to the Apocalypse, containing as Bfav; Act Is the last term of the academic 

the wrath of God, which the angela are to vear, tbe occasion of the public presentation 

pour ont Ree ReveUtUon, 16 of a thesla li\ jn candldritc f«»r a dt'grfe 
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the b>bteui. With buuie uf thebe Mr. Palmer away to the kitchen. But that plan bad not 
had no concern ; they rated upon bye-laws always answered. Sometimes, though rarely, 
enacted by pobting-houses^ for their own cases occuned where the lutrudeis, being 
benefit, and u]>on other bye-laws, equally stronger than usual, or more vicious than 
stem, enacted by the mside passengers for 3 usual, resolutely refused to budge, and so 
the illustration of their own haughty ex- far earned their point as to have a separate 
elusiveness. These last wei*e of a nature to table arranged for themselves in a comer of 
rouse our scorn; from which the transition the general room. Yet, if an Indian screen 
was not very long to systematic mutiny. Up could be found ample enough to plant them 
to this time, say 1804, or 1805 (the year of lo out from the veiy eyes of the hif^ table, or 
Trafalgar), it had been the fixed assumption data, it then became possible to assume as a 
of the four inside people (as an old tradition fiction of law that the three delf fellows, 
of all public cainages denved from the after all, weie not present They could be 
reignof Charles II) that they, the illustrious ignored by the porcelain men, under the 
quaternion* constituted a poicclain vanety is maxim that objects not appearing and 
of the human race, whose dignity would have objects not existing are governed by the 
licen compromised by exchanging one word same logical con^t ruction ^ 
of civility with the three nii«ei able delf-ware Such Mng, at that time, the usage of mail- 

outsides.* Even to have kicked an outsider coaches, what was to be done by ns of young 
might have been held to attaint^ the foot con- 20 Oxfoidf We, the most anctociatic of peo- 
i*cnicd in that operation, so that, perhaps, pie, who were addicted to the piactice of 
it would have required an act of Parliament looking down superciliously en upon the 

to restore its purity of blood. What words, insides themselves as often veiy qiie*»tion- 

then, could express the horror, and the sense able characters— were we, by voluntarily 

of treason, in that case, which had bap- 25 going outside, to court indignities t If oui 
pened, ^\here all three outsides (the trinity dress and bearing sheltered us generallv 

of Pariahs) made a \ain attempt to sit from the suspicion of being **raff'' (the 

down at the same breakfast-table or dinner- name at that peiiod for snobs”-), uc 
table with the consecrated fourt I myself leally ucre such constructively by the place 
witnessed such an attempt; and on that 90 we assumed If we did not submit to the 
occasion a benevolent old uentleman endeay- deep shadow ot eclipse, we entered at lea«^t 
ored to soothe his thiee holy associates, by the skirts of its jumuinbia* And the 


suggesting that, if the out'-ides wcie in- 
dicted for this ciinnual attempt at the next 
as^izes, the court would legaid it as a case 85 
of lunacy or delinnm tremens latlier than of 
treason. England owes much of her gran- 
deur to the depth uf the aristocratic element 
in her social composition, when pulling 
against her strong demoenK^. I am not the 
man to laugh at it. But sometimes, un- 
doubtedly, it expressed itself in ^ comic 
shapes. The course taken with the infatu- 
ated outsiders, in the particular attempt 
which I have noticed, was that the vaiter, 45 
Wkoning them away from the privileged 
saUe-d-manger? sang out, '*This wav, my 
good men,” and then enticed these good men 

V inns where horses were changed 

•B3f**l8 earthenware originally made at Delft, 
Holland, In Imitation of Mrcelaln In the 
time of Charles II (1660-80) no one sat out- 
side ; later, oervants occupied the outside 

mi. 1. a l«tal term appl M to w 

.on. convicted rftreanoj .Th«-Pfopy^ 9*.* 
nerson so convicted was forfeited and his right 
to receive or transmit by Inherltanra was can- 
celled. The “attaint” was eatended to hli d(^ 
scendants unless Parliament removed the at 
ttlnder ) 

> dining room 


analogy of theatres was valid against us,— 
where no man can complain of the annoy- 
ances incident to the pit* or gallery, having 
his instant remedy in paying the higher pnee 
of the boxe«i But the soundness of this 
analogy we disputed In the case of the 
theatre, it cannot be pretended that the infe- 
rior situations have any separate atti actions, 
unless the pit may be supposed to have an 
advantage for the purposes of the eritie or 
the dramatic reporter. But the critic or re- 
porter is a rarity For most people, the sole 
benefit is m the price. Now, on the contrary, 

V "De non apparfnifbu^. etr "—Do Qnincov 

This Is a Roman loga] pbraso, tho full foini 
of which Is De hoh apparentihus et non 
tstenUhns radem eat lor 

• " •tinoba/ and Its antithesis, 'noto/ arose among 
the Intomal factions of shoemakers perhaps 
ten years later Possibly enough, the terms 
may nave existed much earlier, out thev were 
then Crst made known, pictnresquely and ef 
fectively, by a trial at some assises which bap 
pened to fix the pnbllc attention ” — De Qnincov 
In university speech, sfioh megnt townamoH 
as opposed to gownaman Later, the name 
was applied to a workman who accepted lower 
wages daring a strike. 

•Partial shadow, In an eclipse when the light is 
only partly cut off by the Intervening body 
•The high-priced place— the orchestra — ^In the 
Amerlnn theater, corresponds with what for- 
merly was the cheap pit of the English thea- 
ter 
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the outbide of the mail had its own incom- 
municable advantages. These we could not 
forego. The higher pnce we would willmgly 
have paid, but not the price connected with 
the condition of nding inside; whch condi- 
tion we pronounced insufferable. The air, 
the freedom of piospect, the proximity to 
the horses, the elevation of seat : these were 
what we required; but, above all, the cer- 
tam anticipation of purchasmg occasional 
opportunities of drivmg. 

Such was the difficulty which pressed us; 
and under the coercion of this difficulty we 
mstituted a searching inquiry into the tiue 
quality and \aluation of the different apart- 
ments about the mail. We conducted thi<^ 
mquiiy on metaphysical piinciples, and it 
was ascertauied satisfactorily that the roof 
of the coach, which by some weak men had 
been called the attics, and by some the gar- 
rets, was m reality the drawing-room; in 
which drawing-room the box^ was the chief 
ottoman or sofa, whilst it appeared that 
the inside, which had been traditionally re- 
garded as the only room tenantable by 
gentlemen, was, in fact, the coal-cellar in 
disguise 

Great wits jump.^ The \eiy same idea 
had not long before struck the celestial ii)- 
tellect of China. Amongst the presents ear- 
ned out by our first embassy to that country 
was a state-coach. It had been specially 
selected as a personal gift by George III, 
but the exact mode of using it was an intense 
mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, indeed 
(Lord Macaitney), had made some imper- 
fect explanations upon this point; but, as 
His Excellency communicated these in a dip- 
lomatic whisper at the veiy moment of his 
departure, the celestial intellect was vei'> 
feebly illuminated, and it became necessaiy 
to call a cabmet council on the grand state 
^estion, Where was the Emperor to sit 1 ” 
^e hammer-cloth* happened to be unusu- 
ally gorgeous; and, partly on that considera- 
tion, but partly alro because the box offered 
the most elevated seat, was nearest to the 
moon, and undeniably went foremost, it was 
resolved by acclamation that the box was 
the imperial throne, and, for the scoundrel 
who drove,— he might sit where he could find 
a perch. The horses, therefore, being har- 
nebed, solemnly his imperial majesty as- 
cended his new Englidi throne under a 
flonrish of trumpets, having the first lord of 
the treasury on his i^t hand, and the chief 

1 The driver's seat ; so called from the box 1 lnde^ 

neatb. 

* agree ■ cloth that covers the box-seat 


jester on his left Pekm gloned in the spec- 
tacle; and in the whole fiowery people, con- 
structively present by representation, there 
was but one discontented person, and that 
6 was the coachman. This mutinous mdividual 
audaciously shouted, Wheie am I to sitl” 
But the pnvy council, incensed by his dis- 
loyalty, tmanimously opened the door, 
and kicked him mto the inside. He had all 
10 the inside places to himself; but such is the 
rapacity of ambition that he was still dissat- 
isfied. '^lsay,”heciiedoutmanextempoie 
petition addressed to the Emperor through 
the window—^ ‘ I say, how am 1 to catch hold 
15 of the reinsf’*—*^ Anyhow,'* was the impe- 
rial answer; '‘don’t trouble me, man, in my 
glory. How catch the remsf Why, through 
the windows, through the keyholes— any- 
how.” Finally tins contumacious coach- 
20 man lengthened the check-stiings^ into a 
soit of jury-ieins* communicating with the 
horses; with these he drove as steadily as 
Pekin had any right to expect. The Emperor 
returned after the briefest of circuits; he 
25 descended in great pomp from his throne, 
with the severest resolution never to remount 
it. A public thanksgiving was ordered for 
his majesty’s happy escape from the disease 
of a broken neck; and the slatc-coacb Was 
so dedicated thenceforwaid as a votive offering 
to tlie god Po Fo’— uliom the learned more 
Accurately called Fi Fi. 

A revolution of this same Chinese charac- 
ter did young Oxford of that era effect in 
85 the constitution of mail-coach society. It 
was a perfect Fiench Revolution ; and we 
had good reason to say, ga tra,* In fact, it 
soon became too popular. The "public”— 
a well-known character, parficiilarly dis- 
40 agreeable, though slightly respectable, and 
notorious for affecting the chief seats in 
synagogues*- had at first loudly opposed 
tins re\olution; but, when the opposition 
sliowed itself to be ineffectual, our disagree- 
45 able friend went into it with headlong zeal. 
At first it was a sort of race between us; 
and, ds the public is usually from thirty to 
fifty years old, naturally we of young Ox- 
ford, that averaged about twenty, had the 
60 advantage. Then the public took to bribiDg, 
giving fees to borse-keepers, etc., who hirM 
out their persons as warming-pans on the 
box seat. That, you know, was shocking to 


55 


'BtriDgs by which the occupant fignals to the 
driver 

” makeshift reiim 

* This 1 b De Qnlncey'B ereitlon. 

* it wlU to on (Thlfl was a popular expresalon of 

the ranch Revolutlonlfiti^ taker from one of 
their aongB.) 

■ flee Matthew^ 2S -6. 
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all moral senaibilitiea. Gome to bribery, said 
we, and there is an end to all morality,— 
Aristotle’s, Zeno’s, Cicero’s, or anybody’s. 
And, besides, of what use was itt For we 
bnb^ also. And, as our bnbes, to those of 
the public, were as five shillmgs to sixpence, 
here again young Oxford bad the advantage. 
But the contest was ruinous to the principles 
of the stables connected with the mails. This 
whole corporation was constantly bribed, 
rebnbed, and often sur-rebnbed; a mail- 
coach yard was like the hustings^ in a con- 
tested election; and a horse-keeper, ostler, 
or helper, was held by the philosophical at 
that time to be the most corrupt character 
m the nation. 

There was an impression upon the public 
mind, natural enough from the continually 
augmentmg velocity of the mail, but quite 
eironeous, that an outside seat on this class 
of carriages was a post of danger. On the 
contrary, 1 maintained that, if a man had 
become nervous from some gipsy prediction 
in his childhood, allocating to a particular 
moon^ now approaching some unknown dan- 
ger, and he should inquire earnestly, 

Whither can I fly for sheltert Is a prison 
the safest retreat f or a lunatic hospital f oi 
the Bntish Museum f” I should have re- 
plied, ^^Oh no; I’ll tell yon what to do 
Take lodgings for the next forty days on 
the l^x of hiB Majesty’s mail. Nobody can 
touch you there. If it is by bills* at ninet> 
davs after date that you are made unhappy 
—if noters and protesters* are the sort of 
wretches whose astrological shadows daiken 
the house of life*— then note yon what I 
vehemently protest; viz., that, no matter 
though the sheriff and under-idieriff in eveiy 
county should be running after you with his 
posse, touch a hair of your head he cannot 
whilst you keep house and have your legal 
domicile on the box of the mail. It is felony 
to stop the mail; even the sheriff cannot 
do that. And an extra touch of the whip to 
the leaders (no great matter if it grazes the 
siieriff) at any time guarantees your 
safety.” In fact, a bedroom in a quiet 
house seems a safe enough retreat ; yet it is 
liable to its own notorious nuisances— to 


1 The platform from which candidates for Parlia- 
ment were nominated 

• aiwlgnlng to a partlenlar planet 

* bills of exchange : promiaaory notes 

* A noter la one who notes a protested bill of ex- 

change; a protester is one who protests a bill 
of exchange. 

• For aatrologtcal pnrooses the sky la divided Into 
13 sections called honaea Astrologers hold 


-- s^ons _ 

that a person’s fortnnes are determined by the 
poiltlong of the planets at the time of his 
lirth. 


robbers night, to rats, to fire. But the 
mail laughs at fbese terrors. To robbers, 
the answer is packed up and ready for de- 
hvei 7 in the barrel of the guard’s blnndcr- 
6 buss. Rats again! there are none about 
mail-coaches any more than snakes in Yon 
Troll’s Iceland;^ except, mdeed, now and 
then a parliamentary rat,* who always hides 
his shame in what I have shown to be the 
10 coal-cellar.” And, as to fire, I never knew 
but one m a mail-coach ; which was in the 
Exeter mail, and caused by an obstinate 
sailor bound to Devonport. Jack, making 
light of the law and the lawgiver that had 
Vi set their faces against his offence, insisted 
on taking up a forbidden seat* in the rear 
of the roof, from which he could exchange 
bis own yarns with those of the guard. No 
greater offence was then known to mail- 
coaches, it was treason, it was leesa ma~ 
jestas,^ it was by tendency arson ; and the 
ashes of Jack’s pipe, falling amongst the 
straw of the hinder boot,* containing the 
mail-bags, raised a flame which (aided by 
25 


TrolVa lerlanA** — ^The allnslon Is to a 
well-known chapter in Von Troll's work, en- 
titled 'Concerning the Snakes of Iceland.' The 
entire chapter consists of these six words— 
•Thcrt are no snakes In Iceland.* De 
Qnlncey. 

The work here refeired to, Von Trolls Aef- 
iers OH Jet land, contains no chapter of this 
nature Such a chapter Is found, however. In 
Ilorrebow's natural History of Iceland (175S) 
Allusion is made to this chapter in Boswell ** 
The Life of Samuel Johnson (Oxford ed , 
1904), 2, 212. 

■A member of Parliament who deserts bis party 
when It is losing, as a rat Is said to leave a 
sinking ship or a falling bouse 

• •Porhiddtn srat' — The very steruest code of 
rules was enforced numn the malls by the Post 
offlee Throughout suglaud, only three out- 
sides were allowed, of whom one was to sit on 
the box, and the other two immediately, be 
hind the box ; none, under anv pretext, to come 
near the guard, an Indispensable caution 
since else, under the guise of a passenger, a 
robber might by anv one of a thousand ad 
vantages — wblcn sometimes are created, but 
always are favored, by the animation of fjrank 
social interconrse — ^have disarmed the guard. 
Beyond the Scottish border, the regulation 
was so far relaxed as to allow of four out 
sides, but not relaxed at all as to the mode of 
placing them. One, as before, was seated on 
the box, and the other three on the front of 
the roof, with a determinate and ample sepa- 
intlon from the little Insulated chair of the 
Riinrd. This relaxation was conceded by way 
of compensating to Scotland her dlsadvan- 
tsges in point or population Bngland, by the 
superior density of her population, might al 
ways connt upon a laim fond of profits In 
the fractional trips of chance passengers rid- 
ing for short distances of two or three stages. 
In Scotland this chance counted for much less. 
And therefore, to make good the defldencr, 
Scotland waa allowed a compensatory profit 
upon one eatra passenger.**— De Qnlncey. 

^ A crime committed against the eovereUni 
power ; often any offense violating the dignity 
of the sovereign power or its representative 

• The place fbr baggage on the roof of a coach, 

under the gnard^s seat. 
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the wind of our motion) threatened a revo- is attained throngh six generations; and 

lution m the repnbhe of letters.^ Yet even nothing is wanting but the headsman and 

this left the Banctit> of the box nnviolated. his axe, the block and the sawdust, to close 

In dignified repose, the coachman and my- up the vista of his horrors. What! shall it 

self sat on, resting with benign composure s be within benefit of cleigy^ to delay the 
upon our knowled^ that the fire would have king’iB message on the high road Y— to mter- 

to bum its way through four inside pas- mpt the great respirations, ebb and flood, 

sengers before it could reach ourselves. I systole and diastole,* of the national intei- 

remarked to the coachman, with a quotation couriwT— to endanger the safety of tidings 

from Virgil’s ^netd really too haclniq^ed— running day and night between all nations 

Jam proximus ardet 

Ucale^n.s amongst the weakest of men, that the bodies 

of the cnminals will be given up to their 
But, recollecting that the Virgilian part of widows for Christian burial Now, the 
the coachman’s education mi^t have been doubts which were raised as to our poweis 

ne&rlected, I mterpreted so far as to say that did more to wrap them in terror, by wrap- 

perhaps at that moment the flames were ping them in uncertainty, than could ha>c 

catching hold of our worthy brother and been effected by the sharpest definitions of 

inside ])a6senger, Ucalegon. The coachman the law from the Quarter Sessions ^ We, 

made no answer,— whii^ is my oym way on our parts (we, the collective mail, I 

when a stranger addresses me either in mean), did our utmost to exalt the idea of 

Synac or in Coptic; but by his faint skep- our privileges by the insolence with which 

tical smile he seem^ to insinuate that he we wielded them. Whether this insolence 

knew better,— for that Ucalegon, as It hap- lested upon law tliat gave it a sanction, or 

pened, was not m the wav-bill,* and theie- 25 upon conscious power that haughtily dis- 
fore conld not have been booked. ))ensed with that sanction, equally it spoke 

No dignity is perfect which does not at from a potential station ; and the agent, in 

some point ally itself with the mystenouh each particular insolence of tlie moment, 

Tlie connection of the mail with the stale was viewed reverentially, as one having 
and the executive government— a connection 30 authority. 

obvious, but yet not strictly defined— gave Sometimes after breakfast his Majesty’s 

to the whole mail establishment an official mail would become fnsky; and, in its diffi- 

grandeur which did us service on the road**. (*iilt wheelmgs amongst the intncacies of 

and invested us with seasonable terrors. Not early market^ it would upset an apple-cart, 

the less impressive were those tenois be- 3 j a cait loaded with eggs, etc. Huge was the 
cause their legal limits were imperfect h nlfiictinn and dismay, awful was the sma^h 

ascertained. Look at those turnpike gates I, as far as possible, endeavored in such a 


with what deferential hurry, with what an 
obedient start, they fiy open at our a]ipi mu li ’ 
Look at that long line of carts and cartels 
ahead, audaciously usurping the very ere*-! 
of the road. Ah ! traitors, they do not heai 
us as yet , but, as soon as the dreadful blast 
of our horn reaches them with proclamation 
of our approach, see with what frenzy of 
trepidation they fly to their horses’ heads, 
and deprecate our wrath by the precipita- 
tion of their crane-neck qnarlcniigs ‘ 
Tieason they feel to he their crime; each 
individual carter feels himself under the 
ban of confiscation and attainder, his blood 


case to represent the conscience and Qioral 
sensibilities of the mail , and, when wildcr- 
40 nesses of eggs were lying poached under 
our horses’ hoofs, then would I stretch forth 
my hands in sorrow, saying (in words too 
celebrated at that time, from the false 
echoes of Marengo),^ ^^Ah ! wherefore lifl\e 

45 

>Tlip clergy, and afterwards all perBona who 
conld rend, were ozempt from trial In the 
s(>iular courts until 1827 
3 alternate contraction and ezpanaion (of the 
heart) 

> The bodies of criminals were need tar hospitals 
GO as snbjecti for dissection. 

« court seMloDP held in the counties by the Jus- 
tices of the Peace 


> newspapers, letters, etc.. In the xnall-ban , 
>now next (to the house of Del^pbus)~rcal^ 
|OD^aeii« his house) beiiiis to blase (XnHd, 

* ^ ^Keey'llS^ves qearteHne from the.Fmm^ 
eartatteTj to evade a rut or any obstade. The 
crane-neck, here used for wmn. Is a bent 
Iron bar that connects the Jnnt and back 
parts of B vehicle. Bee p. 1122b. n. 2. 

B8ee p. 1106a, 20 and n. 4. 


■"•Fstoe fokOM' --Yes, false* for the wonls 
ascribed to Napoleon, as breathed to the mem 
ory of Desalx, never were uttered at all. They 
stand In toe same catmry of theatrical Be 
ttons as the cry of toe foundering line of 
Imttle ship Vengevr, as the vaunt of General 
Cambronne at Waterloo. *La Garde menrt, 
’ jorniB ne ro Kod pas/ or as the repartees of 
Talleyrand •*— De Qulncev. , 

The words quoted In the text were said to 
have been spoken by Napoleon when he beard 
that Desalx had been killed In the Battle of 
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we not time to weep over you t”— which 
was evidently impossible, sinee, in fact, we 
had not tune to laugh over them. Tied to 
post-oflice allowance in some ruses of ilfty 
minutes for eleven miles, could the royal 
mail pretend to undertake the offices of sym- 
pathy and eondoleneef Could it be expected 
to pro\ide teal's for the accidents of the 
i*oadf If even it seemed to trample on hu- 
manity, it did so, I felt, in discharge of its 
own more peremptory duties. 

Upholding the morality of the mail, a 
foriiou^ I upheld its rights; as a matter of 
duty, 1 stretched to the uttermost its privi- 
lege of imperial precedency, and astonished 
weak minds by the feudal powers which I 
hinted to be lurking constructively in the 
chaiters of this proud establishment. Once 
I rcmeinber being on the box of the Holy- 
head mail, between Shrewsbury and Oswes- 
tiy, when a fnwdiy thing from Birmingham, 
some ‘ ‘ Tal lyho ' ' or “ Highflyer, * ' all flaunt - 
mg with g/een and gold, came up aloiig^itle 
of us \Vhat a contrast to our roval wiii- 
plicity of form and color in this plebeian 
wretch* The single ornament on our daiL 
ground of chocolate color was the mighty 
shield of the imperial arms, but emblazoned 
in ])roportions as modest as a signet-niig 
bears to a seal of office Even this was dis- 
played only on a single panel, whispering, 
lather than proclaiming, our relations to the 
mightv state; whilst the beast from Bir- 
minahum, our green-and-gold friend from 
false, fleeting, jicrjured® Brummagem,* had 
as much writing and painting on its sprawl- 
ing flanks as would have puzzled a dc- 
cipheier from the tombs of Luxor. Fm 
some lime this Birmmgham machine laii 


Miirongo, In 1S00. Tn snltc of the fact that 
WHH instantly kllM, Napoleon puh 
lisliod three vcr&iona of a meaaage from Deaalx 
to hlmaelf, the original version being, *'Gr» 
tell the First Conanl that I die with this ri' 
grot,-~thBt I have not done enough for pos 
terlty.** See Ashton's Bnal%9h CaHcature and 
fiatire on Napoleon / (18n 4), 1, ia0-,*i2, also 
of Napoleon the Ftrnt 

1704, the British fleet 
captured six French ahlns and annk a seventh 
the Vengenr, It was falsely reported that the 
Vengcur went down with her crew shouting 
Fife la RlituhUgue, whereas thev were Ini 
ploring aid, which there was not time to 

S ve them. Ree Carivle's On the Sinking of 
\e Venaeur and The French Bevolniion, 0. 6 
The phrase “The guard dies, and does not 
surrender,** incorrectly said to have been 
spoken by Camlironne at Waterloo when be 
was asked to surrender, la thought to have 
been Invented bv Rongemont, a prolific author 
of plthv savings Ree Bartlett*8 Familiar 

f )HOtatlone, 661. 

th greater force • Ree Fiehwrd III. T, 4, 6*? 

* A vnlnr form of Birmingham, The citv was a 
noted manufactory of fdlt toys, cheap Jewelry, 
etc. Ree p. lH6a, 26^1. 


Ijinfrev's The Hifitorg 
(London, 1SS6), 2. ,19. 
In a naval battle In 


along by our side— a piece of familiaiiiy 
tliat almdy tif itself seemed to me sufli- 
cienily jacobinicaL^ But all at once a iiio\c- 
ment of Ibe horbcs announced a denperate 
6 inteniion of leaving us behmd. ^‘Do you 
see thatt** 1 said to the coachman.—^'! 
see,” was his short answer. He was wide 
awake,— yet he waited longer than seemed 
prudent; for the horses of our aiidncious 
10 opponent had a disagreeable air of fresh- 
ness and power. But his motive was loyal; 
his wish was that the Birmingliam conceit 
should be full-blown before he froze it. 
When that seemed right, he unloosed, or, 
IS to speak by a stronger word, he sprang, his 
known resources: he slipped our royal 
horses like cheetahs,* or hunting-leopaids, 
after the affnglited game. How they could 
retain such a reserve of fiery power aHer the 
^ woik they had accomplish^ seemed hard to 
explain. But on our side, besides the phys- 
ical superiority, was a tower of moral 
•«»trengtli, namely, the king’s name, ‘S\hicli 
tJ.ey upon the adverse faction waiitwl,”* 
-'■» Passing them without an effort, as it seemed, 
we threw them into the rear with so length- 
ening an interval between us as proved in 
itself the bitterest mockery of their presiiinp- 
tion , whilst our guard blew back a shatter- , 
mg blast of triumph that was really too 
painfully full of dension. 

I mention this little incident for its con- 
nection with what followed A Welsh rus- 
tic, sitting behind me, asked if I had not felt 
33 my heart bum within me* dnnng the prog- 
ress of the racef I said, with philosophic 
calmness. No; because we weie not racing 
nil a mail, so that no gloi v could he gained 
In fact, it was sufficiently nioiti tying that 
10 such a Birmingham thing should dare to 
challenge us. The Welshman replied that 
ho didn’t see that; for that a cat might look 
at a king, and a Bruniinagem coach might 
lawfully race the Holyhead mail. ^ ' Itace us, 
45 if you like,” I replied, ” though even that 
has an air of sedition , but not heat us This 
would have been treason; and for its own 
sake I am glad that the ^Tallvho’ was dis- 
appointed.”^ So dissatisfied did the Welsh- 
60 man seem with this opinion that at last T 
was obliged to tell him a very fine story from 
one of our eldei diamatists.'* vi 2 ,, that once. 


^ rcvolatlonarv (The Jacobins were an extremelv 
radical club during tbe French Revolution, 
so called from Its being (^stabllshed at a 
former convent of the Jacobin friars in Paris > 
■That is. he let them mn free of their reins, as 
cheetahs are freed from the leash to hunt 


game 

• Biehard III, V. .1, 12 1.1. • Ree Luke, 24 *82. 

■Thomas Hevwood (d. 16fi0f) in The BegSl xSg 
and Logoi Subfeot, 
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in some far Oriental kingdom, when the of the pace. But seated on the old mail-coach, 
sultan of all the land, with his pnnces, we needed no evidence out of ourselves to 

ladies, and chief onirahs,’ were dying their indicate the velocity. On this system the 

falcons, a hawk suddenly flew at a majestic word was not magna logutmur, as upon rail- 
eagle, and, in deflance of the eagle’s natural 6 ways, but vwimus^ Yes magna vtvt- 
advantage, in contempt also of the eagle’s miia”/ we do not make verbal ostentation 

traditional royalty, and before the whole of our grandeurs, we realise our grandeurs 

assembled fleld of astoniEhed spectators from in act, and in the very experience of life. 

Agra and Lahore, killed the eagle on the The vital experience of the glad animal sen- 

spot. Amazement seized the sultan at the sibilities made doubts impossible on the 

unequal contest, and burning admiration foV question of our speed, we heard our speed, 

its imparalleled result. He commanded that we saw it, we felt it as a thnlling, and this 

the hawk should be brought before him ; he speed was not the product of blmd msensate 

caressed the bird with enthusiasm ; and he agencies, that had no sympathy to give, but 

ordered that, for the commemoration of his 16 was incarnated in the flery eyeballs of the 
matchless courage, a diadem of gold and noblest amongst brutes, in his dilated lum- 

rubies should be solemnly placed on the tnl, spasmodic muscles, and thunder-beating 

hawk ’s head, but then that, immediately hoofs.^ The sensibility of the horse, uttei mg 

after this solemn coronation, the bird should itself in the maniac light of his eye, might 

be led off to execution, as ^e most valiant 20 be the last vibration of such a movement ; 
indeed of traitors, but not the less a traitor, the glory of Salamanca might be the fii'st 

as ha\ing dared to rise rebelliously agamst But the intervening links that connected 

his liege lord and anointed sovereign* the them, that spread the earthquake of battle 

eagle. ^^Now,” said I to the Welshman, into the eyeballs of the horse, were the heart 

^’to you and me, as men of refined sensi- ^ of man and its electric thrillings — kindling 
bilities, how painful it would have been that in the rapture of the flery strife, and then 

this poor Brummagem brute, the ^Tallyho,’ propagatmg its own tumults by contagious 

in the impossible case of a victory over us, shouts and gestures to the heart of his serv- 

should have been crowned with Birmingham ant the horse. But now, on the new system 

tinsel, with paste diamonds and Roman so of travelling,^ iron tubes and boilers have 
pearls, and then led off to instant execu- disconnected man’s heart from the niinis- 

tion.” The Welshman doubted if that could ters of his locomotion. Nile nor Tiafalgar 

be warranted by law. And, when I hinted has power to raise an extra bubble in a 

at the 6th of Edward Longshanks,’ chap steam-kettle. The galvanic cycle is broken 

18, for regulating the precedency of coaches, 35 up forever ; man ’s imperial nature no longer 
as being probably the statute rebed on for sends itself forward through the electric 

the capital punishment of such offences, he sensibility of the horse; the inter-agencies 

replied dniy that, if the attempt to pass a aie gone in the mode of communication be- 

mail really were treasonable, it was a pity tween the horse and his master out of which 

that the *'Tallyho” appeal^ to have so ^ giew so many aspects of sublimity under 
imperfect an acquaintance with law. accidents of mists that hid, or sudden blazes 

The modem modes of travelling cannot that revealed, of mobs that agitated, or 

compare with the old mail-coach system in midnight solitudes that awed. Tidings fitted 

grandeur and power. They boast of more to convulse all nations must henceforwards 

velocity,— noti however, as a consciousness, travel 1^ culinary process; and the trumpet 

but as a fact of our lifeless knowledge, rest- that once announced from afar the laurelled 

ing upon alien evidence: as, for instance, mail, heart-shaking when heard screaming 

because somebody aay^ that we have gone on the wind and proclaiming itself through 

fifty miles in the hour, though we are far the darkness to every village or sohtary 

from feeling it as a pemnal experience; or 60 house on its route, has now given way for- 
upon the evidence of a result, as that actually ever to the pot-wallopings^ of the boiler, 

we find ourselves in York four hours after Tlius have perished multiform openings for 

leaving London. Apart from such an asser- public egressions of interest, scenical yet 

tion, or such a result, I myself am little aware natural, in great national tidings,— for rev- 

1 noblemen (See Wortsworth'e The PreMte, 10, 66 elations of faces and groups that could not 
18-20 ) 

•Edward I Lawe passed In each Parliament ^ 

are divided Into chapters. Dnrina the 6tb inot. we speak great things, but, we live them 

year of Edward*! rem (1278), only 12 laws ‘'rhe drst railway In England was completed be- 

were passed De Qnmcey’s jest seems lost on tween Manchester and Liverpool In 18.70. 

the Welshman. ■pot-boilings 
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offer themselves amongst the fluctuating uiiiety-nme professed admirers, if not open 

mobs of a railway station The gathermgs aspirants to her favor; and probably not one 

of gazers about a laurelled mail bad one of the whole brigade but excelled myself in 

centre, and acknowledged one sole mterest. peiMinal advantages. Ulysses even, with the 

But the crowds attending at a railway sta- s unfair advantage of his accursed bow,' 
tion have as little unity as running water, could haidly have undertaken that amount 

and own as many centres as there are sep- of suitors. So the danger might ha\e 

arate carnages in the train. seemed slight— only that woman is univer- 

llow else, for example, than as a constant sally aristocratic, it is amongst her nobil- 

watcher for the dawn, and for the London ilies of heart that she is so Now, the ansto- 

mail that m summer months entered about ciatic distinctions in my favor might easily 

davbreak amongst the lawny thickets of with Miss Fanny have compensated my phys- 

Marlborough forest, couldst thou, sweet ical deficiencies Did I then make love to 

Fanny of the Bath road, have become the Fanny f Wliy, yes, about as much lo\e as 

glonfiedinmateof my di'eamsf Yet Fanny, one coa/d make whilst the mail was changing 

as the loveliest young woman for face and horses— a process which, ten years later, 

person that perhaps in my whole life I have did not occupy above eighty seconds; but 

beheld, merited the station which even now, /7icn,— w., ^ about Waterloo®— it occupied 

fiom a distance of forty years, she holds in five times eighty. Now, four hundred sec- 

my dreams; yes, though by links of natural SO onds offer a^ field quite ample enough fm 
association she brings along with her a troop whispering into a young woman ’s ear a 

of dreadful creatures, fabulous and not fab- great deal of truth, and (by wav of paren- 

ulous, that are more abominable to the heart tliesis) some tnfle of falsehood Grandpapa 

than Fanny and the dawn are delightful did right, therefore, to watch me And yet, 
Mi^s Fanny of the Bath road, stnctly 25 as happens too often to the grandpapas of 
speaking, lived at a mile’s distance from earth in a contest with the admirers of grand- 

tliat road, but came so continually to meet daughters, how vainly would he ha\e 

the mail that I on my frequent transits wateliccl me had I meditated any evil whis- 

laiely missed her, and naturally conneeted per& to Fanny ’ She, it is inv l^lief, would 

herimage with the great thoroughfare where ^ have protected herself against any man’s 
only I had ever seen her. Why she came so evil suggestions But he, as the result 

punctually I do not exactly know, but I showed, could not have intercepted the op- 

isclieve with some burden of commissions, portunities for such suggestions Yet, ahv 

to be executed m Bath, which had gathered not f Was he not active Y Was he not hloom- 

to her own residence as a central rendezvous 35 mgf Blooming he was as Fanny herself 

for ponvCT^R them. The mail^soachman Ray all our praiae, why ahouM lord* ’ 

who drove the Bath mail and wore the royal 

livery^ happened to be Fanny’s grand- Slop, that’s not the line, 

father A good man he was, that loved his n]] qu, j.Qggg should girls engross^ 

beautiful granddaughter, and, losing her 40 

wisely, was vigilant over her deportment in The coachman showed rosy blossoms on his 

any case where young Oxford might happen face deeper even than his granddaughter’s 

to be concerned. Did my vanity then sug- — hia being drawn from the ale-cask, Fan- 

gest that T myself, individuallv, could fall ny’s from the fountains of the dawn. But, 


within the line of his terrors T Oertainlv not, 
as regarded any physical pretensions that I 
could plead; for Fanny (as a chance pas- 
senger from her own neighborhood once told 
me) counted in her train a hundred and 

1 " nVorc the roffat Hvery^ — ^The aenml Imprcs- 
hion wns that the roval livery belonged of 
right to the mall-coachmen as their profea- 
■ional dreaa But that was an error. To the 
guard it did belong, I believe, and was obvi- 
onslv eaaential as an official warrant, and as a 
means of Instant fdentiaeatlon for his person. 
In the discharge of bia Important public duties. 
But the eosehman, and eapedallv If bis place 
In the series did not connect him Immediately 
with Lonffim and the Genera 1 Post-Office, ob- 
tained the scarlet coat only aa an honorary 
distinction after Iom (or, ft not long, trying 
and special) service**— De Qulneey. 


in spite of his blooming face, some infirmi- 
ties he had; and one particularly in winch 
he too much resembled a crocodile This lay 
in a monstrous inaptitude for turning round 
The crocodile, I presiime, owes that inapti- 
tude to the absuid length of his back ; but 
in onr grandpapa it arose rather from the 
absurd breadth of his back, combined, pos- 
sibly, with some growmg stiffness in his 
legs. NoW| upon crocodile infirmity of 

1 An anuslau to the slaughter of the suitors of 
Penelope, the wife of Tlvsncs. upon the lot 
ter’s return to Ithaca from his wtnderlng<« 
after the fall of Trov Homer, Odnteeet/, 21 

•That Is. about 1815. 

•Pope, Moral Eeaapn, .*1, 249 
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his I planted a human advantage for teudcr- fast— be is a slow coach. I believe it ia 

lug my homage to Mice Fanny. In defiance generally understood among natuialists that 

of all his honorable vigilance^ no sooner had the crocodile is a blockhead. It is my own 

he presented to us his mighty Jovian back impiession that the Pharaohs were also 

(what a field for displayrng to mankind his i blockheads. Now, as the Pharaohs and the 
royal scarlet I ) , whilst inspectmg profession- cracodile dommeered over Egyptian society,^ 

ally the buckles, the straps, and the silvery this accounts for a singular mistalm that 

tun'eth> of Ins hainess, that 1 raihed Miss prevailed through innumerable generations 

Fanny’s hand to my hps, and, by the mixed on the Nile. The crocodile made the ridic- 

tendeniess and respectfulness of my man- lO ulous blunder of supposmg man to be meant 
ner, caused her easily to understand bow chiefiy for his own eating. Man, taking a 

happy It would make me to rank upon her different view of the subject, naturally met 

list as No. 10 or 12: m which case a few thatmistakeby another: he viewed the croc- 

casualiies amongst her lovers (and, observe, odile as a thing sometimes to worship, but 

th^ hanged liberally in those days) might la always to run away from. And this con- 
have ]m)inoted me speedily to the top of the tinu^ till Mr. Waterton* changed the rcla- 

tree ; as, on the other hand, with how much tions between the animals. The mode of 

loyalty of submission 1 acquiesced by antici- escapmg f i om the reptile he showed to be 

pation in her awaid, supposing that she not by running away, but by leaping on its 

siiould plant me in the very rearward of her back hooted and spurred. The two animals 

lavoi, as No. 190+1. Most truly 1 loved had misunderstood each other. The use of 

this biBautiful and ingenuous girl, and, had the crocodile has now been cleaied up— r/c*., 

it nut lieen for the Bath mail, timing all to be ridden ; and the final cause of man^ is 

courtships by post-ofiice allowance, heav en that he may improve the health of the croeo- 

only knows what might have conic of it dile by nding him a-fox-hunting before 

People talk of bemg over head and ears in breakfast. And it is pi*etty certain that any 

love ; now, the mail was the cause that 1 sank crocodile who has been regularly hunted 

only over ears in love,— which, you know, through the season, and is master of the 

still left a tnfle of brain to overlook the weight be cames, will take a six-barred gate 

whole conduct of the affair. now as well as ever he would have done in 


Ah, reader! when I look back upon those 
days, it seems to me that all things change- 
all things perish. ^^Perish the roses and 
the palms of kings”*: pensh even the 
crowns and trophies of Waterloo : thunder 
and lightning are not the thunder and light- 
ning vvhieli T i*emeinbei Rose«* are degen- 
erating. The Fannies of our island— though 
this I say with reluctance— aie not visibly 
improving; and the Bath road is notoriously 
superannuated. Crocodiles, you will say, 
are stationary. Mr. Waterton tells me that 
the crocodile does not change,— that a cay- 
man,* in fact, or an alligator, is just^ as 
good for nding upon as he was in the time 
of the Pharaohs. That may be; but the 
reason is that the crocodile does not live 

•---An one who loves sod venerates 
rbancer for his unrivalled merits of tender- 
ness, of picturesque characterisation, and of 
narrative skill, I noticed with great ploasur** 
that the word iorrettee la need by him to 
designate the Uttle devices through which the 
relna are made to pass. This same word, in 
the same exact senae. 1 beard uniformly used 
by many scores of fllnstrions mall-CMchmcn 
to whose confidential friendship I had the 
honor of being admitted in my yonnger days 
— De Qnincev. ^ ^ 

Chancer nses the word^ iorets In The 
Knightea Tale, 1204, where It means the ring 
on a dog’s collar 

■Wordsworth, The KaewrnUm, 7, 080. 

■The Bonth American alligator 


Ihe infancy of the pyramids. 

If, therefore, the crocodile does not 
change, all things else undeniably do: even 
the shadow of the pyramids grows loss^ 
35 And often the restoration in vision of Fanny 
and the Bath road makes me too pathcficnlly 
sensible of that truth. Out of the darkness, 
if I happen to call back the image of Fanny, 
up rises suddenly fiom a gulf of forty ycais 
40 a rose in June; or, if I think for an iii<3tant 
of the rose in June, up rises the heavenly 
face of Fanny. One after the other, like 
the antiphonies* in the choral service, nse 

. iTbe crocodile was a sacred animal among an- 
40 cient EgyptUns. 

■"•Jfr. Waterton* — Had the reader lived through 
the last generation, he would not need to im* 


publicly mounted and rode in top-boots a sav- 
age old crocodile, that was restive and \erv 
impertlnentt but all to no purpose The croco- 
dile jibbed and tried to klck,^ vainly, lie 
was no more able to throw the sqnlre than 
HInbad was to throw the old acoandre] who 
used his back without paylim for It, until he 
dlscoven^d a mi^e (slightly immoral, perhapa, 
though some think not) of murdering the old 


though some think not) of murdering the old 
frandnlept jmsk^, and so circuitously of un- 
horsing him " — De Quincey. 

■ the purpose for which man exists 

♦The walla and temples of Cairo were bnllt of 
tte exterior blocks of the Orest Pyramid of 
Cheopa. 

■ Alternate ringings of a choir 
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Fanuy and the roee in June, then back again 
the rose in Jane and Fanny. Then copie 
both togetheFi as in a chorus— roses and 
Fannies, Fannies and roses, without end, 
thick as blossoms in paradise. Then comes ^ 
a venerable crocodile, in a royal livery of 
scarlet and gold, wiUi sixteen capes; and 
the erocodile is dnvmg four-in-hand from 
the box of the Bath maiL And suddenly 
we upon the mail are pulled up by a mighty io 
dial, sculptured with the hours, that mingle 
with the heavens and the heavenly host. 
Then all at once we are arrived at Marl- 
borough forest, amongst the lovely house- 
holds^ of the roe-deer; the deer and their ib 
fawns retire into the dewy thickets; the 
thickets are rich with roses; once again the 
roses call up the sweet countenance of 
Fanny; and she, being the granddaughter 
of a crocodile, awakens a dreadful host of 20 
semi-lcgeiidaiy animals— gnilins, dragons, 
basilisks, sphinxes*-*— till at length the whole 
vision of fighting images crowds into one 
towering armorial shield, a vast emblazonry 
of human chanties and human loveliness -*3 
that have perished, but quartered her- 
aldically with unutterable and demoniac 
natures, whilst over all rises, as a surmount- 
ing crest, one fair female hand, with the 
forefin^r pointing, in sweet, sorrowful *» 
admonition, upwards to heaven, where is 
sculptured the eternal wntmers* which pio- 
claims the frailty of earth and her children. 


Going Down with VicrtmY 


Bui the grandest chapter of our nperi- 
ence within the whole mail-coach service was 
on those occasions when we went down from 
London with the news of victoiy. A period 40 
of about ten years stretched from Trafalgar 
to Waterloo; the second and third years of 
which period (1806 and 1807 were com- 
paratively sterile; but the other nine (from , 
1805 to 1815 inclusively) furnished a long 46 


1 "'ITocffcM At* ‘—Uoc^lecr do not coDgresate In 
hcrriM llko tho fa1U»w or the red de(*r, liiit bv 
iH*i>arate famlllcH. iiarentB and children, ^ lif< li 
feature of aiiproxinuitlon to the aanctltr <»f 
human heartna, added to their comparatIveN 
miniature and graceful proportions, concilia tea 
to them an Interest of peculiar tenderness 
supposing even that this beautiful criHitnre in 
less eharaeterlsticallx Impmsed with Qe 
grandeura of savage and forest life.'*— De 

■ MythfralT monsters. A rUBb has the bead and 
wings of an eagle, anU the body of a Jlon- A 
dragon la a Bre-breathlng .serpent with ^gs 
A basilisk la a serpentjaM to be bached from 
a cock's egg: It la called a cockatrice, and ta 
fabled to kin with a lo<*. The nphlnx wan a 
legendary animal nf ancient Egypt, half lion 
and half man 

■Ree ferrlesffrsf # a. 1 2 


guccession of victories, the least of which, 
m such a contest of Titans, had an inappre- 
ciable^ value of position : partly for its abso- 
lute interferenee with the plans of our en- 
emy, but still more from its keeping ali\e 
through central Europe the sense of a dce]>- 
seated vulnerability in France. Even to 
tcabe the coasts of our enemy, to mortify 
them by continual blockades, to in^mlt them 
by captunng i£ it were but a baubling* 
schooner under the ^es of their arrogant 
annies, repeated from time to time a sullen 
]>roclamation of power lodged in one quarter 
to which the hopes of ClinMiMxloin turned 
in secret, llow much moie loudly must tins 
proclainalion have spoken in the audacity ^ 
of having bearded the ihte of their troops, 
and having beaten them in pitched battles' 
Fi\e years of life it was worth paying down 
for the privilege of an outside place on n 
mail-coach, when carrying down the first 
tidings of any snch event. And it is to bo 
noted that, from our insular situation, and 
the multitude of our frigates disposable for 
the rapid transmission of intelligence, rarely 
did any unauthorized rumor steal away a 
lirelibation* from the first aroma ot tho 
legular despatches. The government news 
was generally the earliest news. 

Trom eight p.m. to fifteen or twenty min- 
utes later imagine the mails assembled on 
parade in Lombard Street ; where, at that 
time,* and not in St. Martin Vle-Grand, 
V as seated the General Post-Office. In what 
exact strength we mustered 1 do not remem- 
ber; but, from the length of each separate 
utlvlarje^ we filled the street, tliougli a long 
one, and though we were drawn up in double 
file. On any night the spectacle was besuti- 


* too great to be catlmated 
s trlflUig 

•"•Awimoity-^nuch the French accounted It; 


and it has atrnefc me that Honlt woold not 
have been ao popular in London, at the period 
of her nreaeot Majesty's coronation, or in 
Manchester, on occsalon of bis visit to that 
town, if they had been awaie of the Inso- 
lence with V lilch he spoke of us in notes writ 
ten at Intervals from the field of Waterhio. 
As though It had Insm mcn> felony in onr 
army to look a French one in the face he said 
in more notes thon one, dated from tao to 
four p V on the field of Waterloo, ‘Here are 
the English — we have them • they are caught 
en flagnint HvHU* Yet no man alionld have 
known us better; no man had drunk deewr 
from the enp of humiliation than Boult bad 
In 1800, when ejected bv ns with headlong 
violence from Oporto, and porsned through a 
long line of wrecks to the frontier of Spain * 
and aabsequentlv at Albnera, in the bloodiest 
of recorded battleik to say nothing of Ton 
louse, he khoald nave learned one preten 
slona.’* — ^De Qnlncey. 

* foretaste 

■"Mf 4ha# 1 apeak of the era previous 

to Waterloo ” — l>e Qulncev 

• team and coach 
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fuL The absolute perfection of all the its separate znissions. Eveiy moment you 

appointments about the carnages and the hear the thunder of hds locked down upon 

harness, their strength, their brdhant clean- the mail-bags. That sound to each individual 

liness, their beautiful simplicity— but, moze mail is the signal for diawmg off, which 

than all, the royal magnificence of the horses B process is the finest part of the entire spec- 
— were what might first have fixed the atten- tacle. Then come the horses into play, 

tion. Every carnage on every morning m Horses! can these be horses that bound off 

the year was taken down to an official m- with the action and gestuies of leopaidst 

spector for exammation : wheels, axles. What stii !— what sea-like feniienl !— what 

Imchpms, pole, glasses, lamps, were all ent- lO a thundermg of wheels!— what a tramp- 
ically probed and tested. Every part of mg of hoofs!— what a sounding of tium- 

every carnage had been cleaned, every hoise pets!— what farewell cheei's— w^t redoub- 

had been groomed, with as much ngor as if ling peals of brotheily congratulation, 

they belonged to a pnvate gentleman; and connecting the name of the particular 

that part of the spectacle offered itself mail — Liverpool foievei !’* — with the 

always. But the night before us is a night name of the particular victory— ^^Badajoa 

of victory, and, behold! to the ordinary forever’” or ^'Salamanca forever!” The 

display what a heart-shakmg addition!— half-slumbei mg consciousness that all night 

horses, men, carnages, all are dressed in long, and all the next day— perhaps for 

laurels and flowers, oak-leaves' and nbbons. m even a longer penod— many of these mails. 
The guards, as being officially his Majesty’s like fire racmg along a tiain of gunpowder, 

servants, and of the coachmen such as are will be kindling at every instant new suc- 

within the pnvilege of the post-office, wear cessions of burning joy, has an obscure effect 

the royal livenes of course; and, as it is of multiplying the victory itself, by multi- 

summer (for all the land victones were nat- 25 plymg to the imagination into infinity the 
urally won in summer), they wear, on this stages of its progressive diffusion. A fieiy 

fine evening, these livenes exposed to view, arrow seems to be let loose, which from that 

without any covenng of upper coats. Such moment is destined to travel, without inter- 

a costume, and the elaborate arrangement of mission, wrestwards for three hundred miles' 


the laurels in their hats, dilate their hearts, 80 
by givmg to them openly a personal con- 
nection wath the great news in which already 
they have the general interest of patnotism 
That great national sentiment surmounts 
and quells all sense of ordinary distmctions. 86 
Those passengers who happen to be gentle- 
men are now hardly to be distinguished as 
such except by dress; for the usual reserve 
of their manner in speaking to the attend- 
ants has on this night melted away. One 40 
heart, one pride, one glory, connects every 
man by the transcendent bond of his na- 
tional blood. The spectators, who are nu- 
merous b^ond precedent, express their 
f^patby with these fervent feelings ^ 
continual hurrahs. Every moment are shout- 
ed aloud by the post-office servants, and 
summoned to draw up, the great anc^ral 
names of mties known to histoiy through a 
thousand years— Lincoln, Wmehester, Ports- 60 
mouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Bristol, Man- 
chester, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen— expressing 
the grandeur of the empire by the antiquity 
of its towns, and the grandeur of the mail ” 
establishment by the diffusive radiation of 

^Tbe Brltlah oak always has been Tcneratcd In 
England, and Its leaves frequently arc used for 
gamnds. Tbe laurel Is an emblem of victory. 


^"*Thrt9 necessity, this scale of 

measurement, to an American, If he happens 
to be a thongbtless man, must sound indl- 
rrons Accordingly, I remember a case In 
which an American writer Indulges himself In 
tbe luxury of a little fibbing, by ascribing to 
sn Englishman a pompous account of the 
Thames, constructed entirely upon American 
Ideas of grandeur, and concluding in aome- 
tblne like these terms — *And sir, arriving at 
London, this mighty father of rivers attains 
a breadth of at least two furlongs, having, in 
its winding course, traversed the astoniBning 
distance of one hundred and seventy miles.^ 
And this tbe candid American thinks it fair 
to contrast with tbe scale of the llisslsBippi 
Now, It is hardly worth while to answer a 
pnre fiction gravely ; else one might say that 
no Englishman ont of Bedlam ever thought of 
loosing in an island for the rivers pf a conti- 
nent, nor, consequently, could have thought 
of looking for the peculiar grandeur of the 
Thames In the length of its course, or In the 
extent of soil which it drains Yet, if he Sod 
been BO absurd, tbe American might have 
recollected that a river, not to be compared 
with tbe Thames even as to volnme of water 
--sUr„ the Tiber— has contrtVed to make itself 
heard of in this world for twenty-five cen- 
turies to an extent not reached aa yet by any 
river, however cq^lent, of his own land 
Tbe glory of the Thames is measured by the 
destiny of tbe population to which It minis- 
ters, by the commerce which It snppmrta, by 
tbe srandenr of tbe empire In wblra, though 
tar mm the largest, it is tbe most Infloentlal 
stream. Upon some such scale, and not by a 
transferof Columbian standards. Is the course 
of onr English malls to be valued. The Amer- 
ican may fancy the effect of bis own valu- 
ations to <rar English ears by supposing the 
case of a Siberian glorlMng his country In 
these^nna *— *These wretches, sir, in France 
and England, cannot march half a mile In any 
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—northwards fur six hundred, and the 
sympathy of our Lombard Street fneiids at 
parting is exalted a hundredfold by a sort 
of visionary i^mpathy with the yet slum- 
bering bympathies which m so vast a suc- 
cession we are gouig to awake 
Liberated from the embarrassments of the 
city, and issumg into the broad microwded 
avenues of the noithein subuibs, we soon 
begin to enter upon our natural pace of ten 
miles an hour. In the broad light of the 
summer evening, the sun, perhaps, only just 
at the point of setting, we are seen from 
eveiy story of every house. Heads of every 
age crowd to the windows; young and old 
understand the language of our victorious 
symbols; and rolling volleys of sympathiz- 
ing cheers run along us, behind us, and 
before us The beggar, reanng himself 
against the wall, forgets bis lameness— real 
or assumed— thinks not of his whining ti ade, 
but stands erect, with bold exulting smiles, 
as we pass him The victory has healed him, 
and says, Be thou whole 1^ Women and chil- 
dren, fiom garrets alike and cellars, through 
infinite London, look down or look up with 
loving eyes upon our gay ribbons and our 
martial laurels; soraetiines kiss their hands; 
sometimes hang out, as signals of affection, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, aprons, dusters, any- 
thing that, by catching the summer bieezes, 
will express an aerial jubilation. On the 
London side of Barnet, to which we draw 
near within a few minutes after nine, ob- 
scive that private carnage which is ap- 
proaching us The weather being so warm, 
the glasses aie all down ; and one may lead, 
as on the stage of a theatre, everything that 
goes on within. It contains three ladies- 
one likely to be ^'mamma,*' and two of 
seventeen or eighteen, who are probably her 
daughters. What lovely animation, what 
beautiful unpi'emeditated pantomime, ex- 
plaining to us every syllable that passes, in 
these ingenuous girls! By the sudden start 
and raising of the hands on fiist discovenng 
our lam oiled equipage, by the sudden move- 
ment and appeal to tlie elder lady from both 
of tlicin, and by the heightened color on their 
animated countenances, we can almost hear 
them saying, ^'8ee, see! Look at their 
laurels 1 Oh, mamma! there has been a 
great battle in Spam; and it has been a 

dlrectton without finding a bouso where food 
can be had and lodging; whereas auch la the 
noble desolation oi our magnificent country 
that In many a direction for a thousand mllea 
I will engage that a dog ahall not find ahelter 
from a anow-atomi, nor a wren find an apohigv 
for breakfast.* '* — i>e Qulnccy. 

1 Bee 8:48 


gieat victoiy.’’ In a moment we aie on tbe 
pomt of passing them. We passengei's— 1 
on tbe box, and the two on the roof behind 
me— raise our hats to the ladies; the coach- 
5 man makes his piofessioiial salute with the 
whip ; the guard even, though punctilious on 
the matter of bis dignity as an officer under 
the Clown, touches his hat. The ladies uiu\e 
to us, in return, with a winnmg graciousness 
10 of gestuie; all smile on each side m a way 
that nobody could misunderstand, and that 
nothing diort of a grand national eympathy 
could so instantaneously prompt Will these 
ladies say that we are nothing to them? Oh 
15 no ; they will not say that, Thev cannot deny 
—they do not deny— that for this night they 
are our siateis; gentle or simple, scholar or 
illiterate servant, for twelve hours to come, 
we on the outside have the honor to 1^ their 
20 brothers. Those poor women, again, who 
stop to gaze upon us with delight at tbe 
entrance of Barnet, and seem, by their air 
of weanness, to be retimimg fiom labor — 
do you mean to say that they are washer- 
25 women and chaiwomenY^ Oh, my poor 
friend, you are quite mistaken. I assure 
you they stand in a far higher rank, for 
this one night they feel themselves by birth- 
right to be daughters of England, and an- 
30 swer to no bumbler title. 

Eveiv joy, howe\er, even rapturous joy— 
such is the sad law of eai th — may carry with 
it grief, or fear of grief, to some. Three 
miles beyond Barnet, we see approachmg us 
35 another private carnage, nearly repeating 
the circumstances of the foinier case Heie, 
also, the gla^^ses are all down ; here, also, is 
nn elderly lady seated , but the two daugh- 
tere are missing; for the single young per- 
40 son sitting by the lady’s side seems to be an 
attendant— so I judge from her dress, and 
her air of respectful rCsene The lady is 
in mourning; and her countenance expresses 
sorrow. At fiist she docs not look up, so 
45 that 1 believe she is not awaie of our ap- 
proach, until she hears the mea<«ured beating 
of our horses’ hoofs. Then she raises her 
eyes to settle them painfully on our trium- 
phal equipage. Our decoiations e\plam the 
50 ca^ to her at once, but ‘*lie beholds them 
with apparent anxiety, or even with terror. 
Some time before this, I, finding it difficult 
to hit a flying mark when einharmssed by 
the eoRchmnn’s person and reins interven- 
66 ing, had given to the guard a Cmrter 
evening pajiei, containing the gazette,^ for 

' women who do odd Jobs of household work 
* ofllelal lists of appoiiitiiients, promotions, names 
of bankiupts, and other public notkes 
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tlie Dext carnage that might pass. Accord- 
ingly he tossed it in, so folded that the huge 
capitals expressing some such legend as 
OLOBIOUS viGTORT might catch the eye at 
once. To see the paper, however, at all, 
interpreted as it was by our ensigns of tn- 
umph, explained everything; and, if the 
guard were nght m thmkmg the lady to 
have received it with a gesture of horror, it 
could not be doubtful that she had suffered 
some deep personal affliction in connection 
with this Spanish war. 

Heie, now, was the case of one who, hav- 
mg formerly suffered, might, erroneously 
pel haps, be distressing herself with antici- 
pations of another similar suffering. That 
same night, and hardly three hours later, 
occuned the reverse case. A poor woman, 
who too probably would find herself, in a 
day or two, to have suffered the heaviest of 
afflictions by the battle, blindly allowed her- 
self to express an exultation so unmeasured 
111 the news and its details as gave to her 
the appearance which amongst Celtic High- 
landers IS called fey?' This was at some 
little town where we changed horses an hour 
or two after midnight. Some fair or wake 
had kept the people up out of their beds, 
and had occasioned a partial illummation of 
the stalls and booths, presenting an unusual 
but very impressive effect. We saw many 
lights moving about as we drew near; and 
perhaps the most striking scene on the whole 
route was our reception at this place. The 
flashing of torches and the beautiful radi- 
ance of blue lights (technically, Bengal 
lights) upon the heads of our horses; the 
fine effect of such a showery and ghostly 
illumination falling upon our flowers and 
glittering laurels,* whilst all around our- 
selves, that formed a centre of light, the 
darkness gathered oh the rear and flanks in 
massy blackness: these optical splendors, 
together with the prodigious enthusiasm of 
the people, composed a picture at once 
scenical and affecting, theatrical and holy. 
As we stayed for three or four minute«i, I 
alighted ; and immediately from a disman- 
lled stall in the street, where no doubt slie 
had been piesiding through the earlier part 
of the night, advanced eagerly a middle- 
aged woman. The sight of my newspaper it 
was that had drawn her attention upon my- 
self. The victory which we were carrying 
down to the provinces on this occasion was 

>ftited to suffer death or some other calamity 
••••OUttering taureW — I must observe that the 
color of green Buffers olmost a snlrltuHl 
change and exaltation under the eneit **( 
Bongnl lights.*'— De Qulncey. 


the impel te(*t one of Tala\ era— imperfect 
for its results, such was the virtual treacheiy 
of the Spanish general, (yuesta, but not im- 
perfect in its ever-memoiable heroism. 1 
6 told her the mam oullme ot the battle. The 
agitation of her enthusiasm had b^ii so 
conspicuous when listenmg, and when first 
applymg for information, that 1 could not 
but ask her li she had not some relative in 
^ the Penmsular aiiny. Oh yes, her only son 
was there. In what reeimeiit He was a 
trooper in the 23d Dragoons. My heart 
sank withm me as she made that answer. 
This sublime regiment, which an Englishman 
should never mention without raismg his 
hat to their memory, had made the most 
memorable and effective charge recorded in 
military annals. They leaped their hoises— 
over a trench wheic they could , into it, and 
20 with the result of death or mutilation, when 
they could noU What piopottioii cleared 
the trench is nowhei e stated Those who did 
closed up and went down u])on the enemy 
with such divinity of fen or (I use the woid 
26 divinity by design : the inspiration of God 
must have prompted this movement for 
those even then He was calling to His pres- 
ence) that two lesults followed. As re- 
garded the enemv, this 23d Diagoons, not, 
20 I believe, onginally ihiee hundred and fifty 
strong, paralyzed a French column six thou- 
sand strong, then ascended the hill, and 
fixed the gaze of the whole French army. 
As regarded themselves, the 23d were su])- 
35 posed at first to have bwu barely not anni- 
hilated; but eventually, 1 believe, about one 
in four smvived. And tins then. \\a*^ the 
regiment— a remment alieadv foi Mime 
hours glorified and hallowed to the ear of all 
M London, as lying stretched, by a laige ma- 
jority, upon one bloody aceldama^— in which 
the young trooper served whose mother was 
now talking in a spirit of such j'oyous en- 
thusiasm. Did 1 tell her the truth T Had I 
46 the heart to break up her dreams T No. To- 
morrow, said I to mywlf— tomorrow, or 
the next day, will publish the worst. For 
one night moie wherefore should she not 
sleep in peace? Aftei tomoirow the chances 
60 are too many that peace will forsake her 
pillow. This brief respite, then, let her owe 
to my gift and my forbearance. But, if I 
told her not of the bloody price that had 
been paid, not therefore was T silent on the 
66 contnbutions from her son’s regiment to 
that day’s service and glory. I showed her 

Afield of blood (A name given to the deld that 
was bought with the mnnov received bv Judas 
for betraying l hrist. Heg Aete, 1 18-tO ) 
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Dot the t'linciul bauners under Avhieh the 
noble re^nneiii was sleeping. 1 lifted not 
the oveihhadowuig laurelb from the bloody 
triMich ID which horhc and ndcr lay mangled 
together. Bui 1 told hei how these dear chil- 
dien of England, oliieei'b and pnvates, had 
leaped then hoises o\er all obstacles as gaily 
Ub huiiteis to the iiioiniiig’s chase. 1 told 
hei liow they lode then huibos into the midst 
of death,— haying to myself, but not saying lo 
to htn, *^niul laid down their young Ines ioi 
thee, O inothei England* as willingly— 
])oured out their noble blood as cheet fully 
—ns e\ei, after a long day’s sport, when 
infants, they had rested then weary heads 
upon then iiiothei ’s knees, oi had sunk to 
sleep m her aim«» ” Strange it is, yet true, 
that she seemed to ha\e no fears for her 
son’s safety, e\en aftei this knowledge that 
the 23d Dingoons had been memorably en- 20 
gaged , blit so niueh was she enraptured by 
the knowledge that his regiment, and theie- 
fore that he, liad lendered conspicuous seix- 
lee in the dieadfnl contlict- a serx’iee which 
had actually made them, within the last 2 S 
tuelve houis, the foiemost tojoc of coiiyer- 
salion in London— so absolutely was fear 
swallowed u]) in joy— that, m the mere 
simplicity of hei feivent natuie, the poor 
woman llncw hei aims around iny neck, ns so 
she thought of hei son, and gave to me the 
kiss 'which secret 1> i^as meant for htm, 

SsenoN II— The Vision op Sudden Death , 

3.1 

What IS to be taken as the predominant 
opinion of man, leflective and jdiilosojdiic, 
n]Min RTUiDKN DhATiit It IS reiuaikable that, 
ill diiTerent conditions of society, sudden 
death has bi*en \aiiously legaided as the 40 
consummation of an eaithly caieer most fei- 
\ciuly to be dcsiied, oi, again, as that con- 
summation which IS with most horror to be 
dopiecatcd ('n‘sar the Dictator, at his last 
dinner-party (cffna), on the yery eyening 45 
before his assas«.inntion, wlien the minutes of 
his eaithly caieer were numbered, bemg 
asked wlint death, in hts judgment, might 
be pronounced the most eligible, replied 
'‘That which should be most sudden On W 
the other hand, the divine Litany of our 
English riiurch, when breathing forth sup- 
plications, as if in s«une representative chai- 
acter, for the whole human lace prostrate 
bePoie God, places such a death in the veiT 
van of horrors: “Fioni lightning and teni- 

^ThN InrIAent is rclntml by Nuptonlns In hts Life 

uj Juhvit OtPMar, ch 87 , nKo bv rintniih nml 

Applan 


pest; from plague, pestilence, and famine; 
from battle and murder, and from sudden 
DEATH— Goo/t Lord, deliver tea.” Sudden 
death is here made to ciown the climax in a 
grand ascent of calamities; it is ranked 
among the last of curses; and yet by the 
noblest of Romans it was ranked as the first 
of blessings. Tn that difference most readers 
will see little more than the essential differ- 
ence lictween Christianity and Paganism 
But^ this, on consideration, I doubt. The 
Chnsiian Church may be light in its esti- 
mate of sudden death, and it is a natural 
feeling, Ibougli after all it may also be an 
mfirm one, to wish for a quiet dismissal from 
life, as that which seems most reconcilable 
with meditation, with penitential retrospects, 
and with the humilities of farewell prayer. 
There does not, howe\er, occur to me any 
direct scnptural warrant for this earnest 
petition of the English Litany, unless undei 
a special consti uction of the woi’d sud- 
den, It seems a petition indulged rathei 
and conceded to human infirmity than ex- 
acted fiom human piety. It is not so much 
a doctrine built upon the eternities of the 
<1iristian system as a plausible opinion built 
upon special varieties of physical tempera- 
ment Let tliat, however, be' as it may, two 
lemarks suggest themselves ns prudent re- 
straints upon a doctrine which else mai/ 
wander, and has wandeied, into an unchan- 
table superstition The first is this: that 
many people are likely to exaggerate the 
horror of a sudden deatli fiom the disposi- 
tion to lay a false stress upon woids or acts 
simply Wause bv an accident they ha\c 
become final words oi acts If a man dies, 
for instance, by some sudden death when he 
happens to be intoxicated, suck a death is 
falsely regarded with peculiar horror, as 
though the intoxication were suddenly ex- 
alted into a blasphemy But that is un philo- 
sophic. The man was or he was not, 
hahituallif a dinnkard If not, if his intox- 
ication weie a solitary accident, there can 
lie no reason for allowing special emphasis 
to this act simply because thniugh misfor- 
tune it became his final act Nor, on the 
other hand, if it were no accident, but one 
of his habitual transgressions, will it be the 
more habitual or the more a tiaiisgression 
because some sudden ealainity, siu prising 
him, has caused this habitual transgression 
to he also a final one. Could the man have 
had any reason even dimly to foresee his 
own sudden death, there would have been 
a new feature in liis act of intemperance— 
a feature of presumption and irreverence 
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as in one that, having known himself draw- 
ing near to the presence of God, should ha^-o 
suited hiB demeanor to an expectation so 
awful. But this IS no part of the case sup- 
posed. And the only new element in the 
man’s act is not any element of special im- 
morality, but Bunply of special misfortune. 

The other remark has reference to the 
meaning of the word sudden. Very possibly 
Cesar and the Christian Church do not differ 
in the way supposed,— that is, do not differ 
by any difference of doctrme as between 
Pagan and Christian views of the moral 
temper appropriate to death; but perhaps 
they are contemplating different cases. Both 
contemplate a violent death, a /Scadavaroc— 
death that is jS/oioe, or, m otlier words, death 
that IS brought about, not by mtemal and 
spontaneous change, but by active force hav- 
ing its origin fiom without. In this mean- 
ing the two authonties agree Thus far they 
are in harmony. But the difference is that 
the Roman by the word sudden means 
unlingeung, whereas the Christian Litany 
by sudden death means a death without 
warning, consequently without any available 
summons to religious preparation. The 
poor mutineer who kneels down to gather 
into his heart the bullets from twelve fire- 
locks of his pitying comrades dies by a most 
sudden death in CaBsar’s sense; one shock, 
one mighty spasm, one (possibly not one) 
groan, and all is over. But, in the sense of 
the Tetany, the mutineer’s death is far from 
sudden his offence originally, his imprison- 
ment, his trial, the interval between his sen- 
tence and its execution, having all furnished 
him with separate warnings of his fate- 
having all summoned him to meet it with 
solemn preparation. 

Here at once, in this sharp verbal dis- 
tinction, we comprehend the faithful ear- 
nestness with which a holy Christian Church 
pleads on behalf of her poor departing 
children that Ood would vouchsafe to them 
the last great pnvilege and distinction pos- 
sible on a death-bed— inr , the opportunity 
of untroubled preparation for facing this 
mighty trial Sudden death, as a mere vari- 
ety in the modes of dying where death in 
some shape is inevitable, proposes a ques- 
tion of choice which, equally in the Roman 
and the Christian sense, will be variously 
answered according to each man’s variety 
of temperament. Meantime, one aspect of 
sudden death there is, one modification, upon 
which no doubt can arise, that of all mar- 
tyrdoms it 18 the most agitatmg— me , where 
it Burpnees a man under circumstances which 


offer (or which seem to offer some hiirry- 
mg, flymg, mappremably minute chance of 
evadmg it Sudden as the danger whidi it 
affronts must be any effort by which such 
6 an evasion can be accomplished. Even that, 
even the sickenmg necessity for hurrying 
in extremity where all hurry seems destined 
to be vam,— even that anguish is liable to 
a hideous exasperation in one particular 
10 case: ytz,, where the appeal is made not 
exclusively to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, but to the conscience, on behalf of some 
other life besides your own, accidentally 
thrown upon your protection. To fail, to 
15 collapse m a service meiely your own, might 
seem comparatively venial; though, m fact, 
it IS far from venial But to fail m a case 
where Providence has suddenly thrown into 
your hands the final interests of another,— 
20 a fellow-creature shuddenng between the 
gates of life and death this, to a man of 
apprehensive conscience, would mingle the 
misery of an atrocious cnmmality with the 
misery of a bloody calamity. You are called 
25 upon, by the case supposed, possibly to die, 
but to die at the very moment when, by an} 
even partial failure or effeminate collapse 
of your energies, you will be self-denounced 
as a murderer. You had but the twinkling 
w of an eye for your effort, and that effort 
might have been unavailmg, but to have 
iisen to the level of such an effort would 
have rescued you, though not from d>ing, 
yet from dying as a traitor to your final 
25 and farewell duty 

The situation here contemplated exposes 
a dreadful ulcer, lurking far down in the 
depths of human nature It is not that men 
generally are summoned to face such awful 
40 tnals. But potentially, and in shadowy out- 
line, such a trial is moving subterrancouslv 
in perhaps all men’s natures Upon the 
secret mirror of our dieams such a trial 
is darkly projected, perhaps, to every one 
46 of us. That dream, so familiar to child- 
hood, of meetmg a lion, and, through Ian 
gnishing prostration in hope and the energies 
of hope, that constant sequel of lying down 
before the lion publishes the secret frailty 
60 of human nature— reveals its deep-seated 
falsehood to itself — records its alysmal 
treachery. Perhaps not one of ns escapes 
that dream; perhaps, as by some sorrowful 
doom of man, that dream repeats for ever}’ 
66 one of us, through every generation, the 
original temptation in Eden. Every one of 
ns, in this dream, has a bait offer^ to the 
infirm places of his own individual will , once 
again a snare is presented for tempting him 
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into oaptivity to a luxury of rum; once 
agaiui as in aboriginal Paradise, Uie man 
falls by his own choice; again, by infinite 
iteration, the ancient earth groans to 
Heaven, through her secret caves, over the 6 
weakness of her child. Nature, from her 
seat, sighing through all her woiks,” again 
^'gives signs of woe that all is lost”;^ and 
again the counter-sigh is repeated to the 
sorrowing heavens for the endles*^ rebellion lO 
against Ood. It is not without probability 
that in the world of dreams every one of 
us ratifies for himself the original trans- 
gression. In dreams, perhaps under some 
secret conflict of the midnight sleeper, IB 
lighted up to the consciousness at the time, 
but darkened to the memory as soon as all 
is finished, each several child of our mys- 
terious race completes for himself the trea- 
son of the aboriginal fall. ^ BO 

The incident, so memorable in itself by 
its features of horror, and so scenical by its 
groupmg for the eye, winch furnished the 
text for this reverie upon Sudden Death oc- 
curred to myself in the dead of night, as a SB 
solitary spectator, when seated on the box 
of the Manchester and Glasgow mail, in the 
second or third summer after Waterloo - I 
find it necessary to relate the circumstances, 
because they are such as could not have oc- so 
curred unless under a singular combination 
of accidents. In those days, the oblique and 
lateral communications with many rural 
post-offices were so ai ranged, either through 
necessity or through defect of system, as to 35 
make it requisite for the main north-western 
mail (t e, the down mail) on reaching 
Manchester to halt for a number of hours; 
how many, I do not remember; six or seven, 

I think ; but the result was that, in the ordi- ^ 
nary course, the mail recommenced its jour- 
ney northwards about midnight. Weaned 
with the long detention at a gloomy hotel, 

I walked out about eleven o’clock at night 
for the sake of fresh air; meaning to fall in 45 
with the mail and^ resume my seat at the 
post-office. The night, however, being yet 
dark, as the moon had scarcely risen, and 
the streets being at that hour empty, so as 
to offer no opportunities for asking the road, 60 
I lost my way, and did not reach the post- 
office until it was considerably past mid- 
night; blit, to my great relief (as it was 
important for me to be in Westmoreland 
by the morning), I saw in the huge saucer 66 
eyes of the mail, biasing through the gloom, 
an evidence that my chance was not yet lost. 


< Parodiae Loat, 0. 7S2 S4. 
■That is. in 1817 or 18X8. 


Past the time it was; but, by some rai*e acci- 
dent, the mail was not even yet ready to 
start. I ascended to my seat on the box, 
where my cloak was still lying as it had lain 
at the Bridgewater Arms. I had left it 
there in imitation of a nautical discoverer, 
who leaves a bit of bunting on the Ehore of 
his discovery, by way of warning off the 
ground the whole human race, and notifying 
to the Christian and the heathen worlds, 
with his best compliments, that he has hoisted 
his pocket-handkerchief once and forever 
upon that virgin soil ; thenceforward claim- 
ing the JU8 domtntt^ to the top of the atmos- 
phere above it, and also the right of driving 
shafts to the centre of the earth below it; 
so that all people found after this warning 
either aloft in upjier chambers of the atmos- 
phere, or groping m subterraneous shafts, 
or squatting audaciously on the surface of 
the soil, will be treated as trespassers— 
kicked, that is to say, or decapitated, as 
circumstances may suggest, by their very 
faithful servant, the owner of the said 
pocket-handkerchief. In the present case, 
it is probable that my cloak might not have 
been respected, and the jua gentium^ might 
have been cruelly violated in my person— 
for, in the dark, people commit deeds of 
darkness, gas being a great ally of morality ; 
but it so happened^ that on this night there 
was no other outside passenger; and thus 
the crime, which else was but too probable, 
missed fire for want of a criminal. 

Haying mounted the box, I took a small 
quantity of laudanum, having already trav- 
elled two hundred and fifty miles— vi^., from 
a point seventy miles beyond London In 
the taking of laudanum there is nothing 
extraordmary But by accident it drew upon 
me the special attention of my assessor on 
the box, the coachman. And in that also 
there was nothmg extraordinary. But by 
accident, and with great delight, it drew my 
own attention to the fact that this coachman 
was a monster in point of bulk, and that he 
had but one eye In fad, he had been fore- 
told by Virgil as 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, eui 
lumen adem2>tum3 

He answered to the conditions in every one 
of the items .—1, a monster he was ; 2, dread- 
ful; 3, shapeless, 4, huge; 5, who had lost 
an eye. But why should that delight mef 

' law of ownemblp 
• law of nations 

> Xaeid, 8 . 658. The reference 1 r to Polyphemus, 
one of the Cyclopes, whose eye was put out 
by Ulysses. 
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Had he beeu one of the Calendars^ in The 
Arabian Nights, and had paid down his eye 
as the price of his criminal curiosity, what 
right had 1 to exult in his misfortuneT 1 
did not exult; I delighted in no man’s pun- 
ishment, though it were even merited. But 
these personal distinctions (Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5) identified in an instant an old fnend ol 
mine whom I had known in the south for 
some years as the most masterly of mail- 
coachmen. He was the man in all Europe 
that could (if any could) have driven six-in- 
hand full gallop oxer Al S irat^— i\mi dread- 
ful bridge of Mahomet, with no side battle- 
ments, and of extra room not enough for a 
razor’s edge— leadmg right across the bot- 
tomless gulf. Under this emment man, 
whom in Greek I eognominated Cyclops 
Diphrelates (Cyclops the Charioteer), I, 
and others known to me, studied the diph- 
relatiG aK Excuse, reader, a word too 
elegant tc* *e x>edantic. As a pupil, though 
I paid extra fees, it is to be lamented that 
1 did not stand high m his esteem. It 
shoued his dogged honesty (though, observe, 
not his discernment) that be could not see 
my merits Let us excuse his absurdity in 
this particular by remembenng his want of 
an eye. Doubtless that made him blind to my 
met its. In the art of conversation, however, 
be admitted that I had the whip-hand of 
him. On the present occasion great joy was 
at our meeting. But what was Cyclops 
doing heief Had the medical men recom- 
mended northern air, or howT I collected, 
from such explanations as he volunteered, 
that he had an interest at stake in some 
siiit-at-law now pending at Lancaster, so 
that probably he had got himself trans- 
fen ed to this station for the purpose of 
connectmg with his professional pursuits an 
instant readiness for the calls of his law- 
suit. 

Meantime, what are we stopping forf 
Surely we have now waited long enough 
Oh, this piocrastinating mail, and this pro- 
crastinating post-oirice* Can’t they take a 
lesson upon that subject from met Some 
people have called me procrastinating. Yet 
you are witness, reader, that I was here 
kept waiting for the post-office. Will the 
post-office lay its hand on its heart, in its 
moments of sobnety, and assert that ever 
it waited for met What are they about f 
The guard tells me that there is a large 


calendar Is a member of a mendicant order 
of friars In Turkey and Persia 
■The bridge which leads over Hades to Para 
dlse It Is a sword's e«lge In width. 


extra accumulation of foreign mails this 
night, owing to irregularities caused by war, 
by wind, weather, in the packet service, 
which as yet does not benefit at all steam. 
6 For an extra hour, it seems, the post-office 
has been engaged in threshmg out the pure 
wheaten correspondence of Glasgow, and 
winnowing it from the chaff of all baser 
mtermediate towns. But at last all is fin- 
10 ished. Sound your horn, guard! Man- 
chester, good-bye! we’ve lost an hour by 
your criminal conduct at the post-office: 
which, however, though I do not mean to 
part with a aer\*iceable ground of complaint. 
1^ and one which really ta such for the horses, 
to me secretly is an advantage, smee it com- 
pels us to look sharply for this lost hour 
amongst the next eight or nme, and to re- 
cover it (if we can) at tlie rate of one 
20 mile extra per hour. Off we are at last, and 
at ele\en miles an hour, and for the moment 
I detect no ehanges m the energy or m the 
skill of Cyclops 

From Manchester to Kendal, which vii- 
25 tnally (though not in law) is {he capital of 
Westmoreland, there were at this time seven 
stages of eleven miles each. The fii^ five 
of these, counting from Manchester, termi- 
nate in Lancaster; which is therefore fifty- 
30 five miles north of Manchestei, and the 
same distance exactly fiom Lnerpool The 
first three stages terminate in Preston 
(called, by way of distinction from other 
towns of that name, Pioud Pi'cston), at 
3^ which place it is that the sepaiate roads 
from Liverpool and from Manchester to 
the north b^ome confiuent ^ Within these 
first three stages lay the foundation, the 
progress, and termination of our night’s 
40 adventure. During the first stage, I found 
out that Cyclops was mortal : he was liable 
to the shocking affection of sleep— a thing 
which previously I had never suspected. If 
a man indulges in the vicious habit of sleep- 
45 ing, all the skill in aungation- of Apollo 
himself, with the horses of Aurora to exe- 
cute bis notions, avails him nothing. ^'Oh, 
Cyclops!” I exclaimed, ”thou art mortal. 
My fnend, thou snorest. ’ ’ Through the first 
50 eleven miles, however, this infirmity— which 


‘OonfluenV — Bapposp a capital Y (the Pytha- 
Rorean letter) LancaHter !■ at the foot of thin 
letter. Liverpool at the top of the right 
branch ; Mancheflter at the top of the left, 
ProuC Prestoo at the centre, where the two 
branchea nnlte. It la thirty-three milee along 
either of the two branches; It la twentv-two 
miles along the otem^ — via, from Preston In 
the middle to Lancaster at the root. There'n 
B lesaon In geography for the reader*' — He 
Qnlncey. 

■ The act of driving a chariot or a carriage. 
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I grieve to say that he ahared with the whole were at present, twice in the yeari eo vast 

Pi^n Pantheon^^betrayed itself only by a body of busmess rolled norihwaids from 

bri^ snatches. On waking up, he made the southern quarter of the county that for 

an apology for himself which, mbtead of a fortnight at least it occupied the severe 

mending matters, laid open a gloomy vista 5 exertions of two judges in its despatdu 
of coming disasters. The summer assizes, The consequence of this was that every 
he reminded me, were now gomg on at Lan- horse available for such a service, along 
caster: in consequence of which for three the whole Ime of road, was exhausted in 
nights and three days he had not lain down carrying down the multitudes of people who 
on a bed. During the day he was waiting lO were parties to the different suits. By sun- 
for his own summons as a witness on the set, therefore, it usually happened that, 
trial in which be was interested, or else, through utter exhaustion amongst men and 
lest he should be missing at the cntical horses, the road sank into profound silence, 
moment, was drinking with the other wit- Except the exhaustion in the vast adjacent 
nesses under the pasto^l surveillance* of is county of York from a contested election, 
the attorneys. Durmg the night, or that no such silence succeedmg to no such fiery 
part of it which at sea would form the middle uproar was ever witnessed m England, 

watrii, he was driving. This explanation On this occasion the usual olenoe end 
certainly accounted for his drowsinebs, but solitude prevailed along the road. Not a 
in a way which made it much more alarm- 20 hoof nor a wheel was to be heard. And, to 
ing; since now, after several days’ resist- strengthen this false luxuriokh confidence 
ance to this infirmity, at length he was stead- in the noiseless roads, it hapyl* led also that 
ily giving way. Throughout the second stage the night was one of peculiar solemnity 
he grew more and more drowgy. In the sec- and peace. For my own part, though 
ond mile of the third stage he surrendered 25 slightly alive to the possibilities of peril, 
himself finally and without a struggle to his I had so far yielded to the influence of the 
perilous temptation. All his past resistance mighty calm as to smk into a profound rev- 
had but deepened the weight of this final ene. The month was August ; in the middle 
oppression. Seven atmospheres of sleep of which lay my own birthday— a festival 
res^ upon him ; and, to consummate the SO to every thoughtful man suggesting solemn 
case, our worthy guard, after singing Love and often sigh-bom* thoughts. The county 
Amongst the Roses for perhaps thirty was my own native county*— upon which, 
times, without invitation and without ap- in its southern section, more than upon any 
plause, had in revenge moodily resismed equal area known to man past or present, 
himself to slumber— not so deep, doubtless, S5 had descended the original curse of labor 
asthecoachman’b, but deep enough for mis- in its heaviest form, not mastering the 
chief. And thus at last, about ten miles bodies only of men, as of slaves, or crim- 
from Preston, it came about that I found inals in mines, but working through the fiery 
myself left in charge of his Majesty’s Lon- will. Upon no equal space of earth was, or 
don and Glasgow mail, then running at the 40 ever had been, the same energy of human 
least twelve miles an hour. power put forth daily. At this particular 

What made this negligence less criminal season also of the assizes, that dreadful 


than else it must have been thought was the 
condition of the roads at night during the 
assizes. At that time, all the law business 
of populous Liverpool, and also of populous 
Manchester, with its vast cincture of popu- 
lous rural distriris, was called up by ancient 
usage to the tribunal of Lilliputian Lan- 
caster. To break up this old traditional 
usam required, 1, a conflict with powerful 
estimliah^ interests; 2, a large system of 
new arrangements, and 3, a new parlia- 
mentary statute. But as jret this change 
was merely in contemplation. As things 

I That li, all the sods pvt together. The Pan- 
theon contained atatnei and Imagei of the 
godi and wai dedicated to them. 

■That Is, he was watched as carefnilr as a shep- 
herd watches his sheep. 


hurricane of flight and pursuit, as it might 
have seemed to a stranger, which swept to 
45 and from Lancaster all day long, hunting 
the county up and down, and regularly suIh 
siding back into silence about sunset, could 
not fail (when united with this permanent 

^ " ^Twtee in the new* — ^There were at that time 
SO nnlv two sshIbcs o\pn In the most populous 
counties — the I.ent Assises and the Sum- 
mer Assises." — l>e Qnincer. 

* " 'aioh-bom' — I owe the suggestion of this 
word to an obscure remembrance of a beauti- 
ful phrase In * 01 raldns Cambrensls'— snt- 
piriwHS eosiitatfonrA — De Qnlnrey, 

0 . * Lancashire, celebrated for Its coal mlnea, com- 
^ merce, and manufactures Poor soil and ez- 
cesslye taxes made living conditions In thia 
county, especially in the vtdnlty of Manches- 
ter, In the southern district, almost unhenr- 
able. Manchester was the leading center of 
reform agitation concerning labor and trade 
conditions In the early nineteenth eentnrv 
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distin(*tion of Lanisastdre as the veiy metrop- 
olis and citadel of labor) to point the 
thoughts pathetically upon that counter- 
visiou of rest, of saintly repose from strife 
and sorrow, towards whieh, as to their secret 
haven, the profonnder aspirations of man’s 
heart are in solitude continually travelling. 
Obliquely upon our left we were nearing the 
sea; which also must, under the present eir- 
cumstances, be repeating the general state of 
halcyon^ repose. The sea, the atmosphere, 
the light, bore each an orchestral part in 
this universal lull. Moonlight and the first 
timid tremblings of the dawn were this 
time blendmg; and the blendmgs were 
brought mto a still more exquisite state of 
unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless 
and di'eamy, that covert the woods and 
fields, but with a veil of equable transpar- 
ency. Except the feet of our own horses, 
—which, running on a sandy margin of the 
road, made but little disturbance,— there 
was no sound abroad. In the clouds and on 
the earth prevailed the same majestic peace; 
and, in spite of all that the villain of a 
schoolmaster has done for the ruin of our 
sublimer thoughts, which are the thoughts 
of our infan<^, we still believe in no such 
nonsense as a limited atmosphere. What- 
ever we may swear with our false feigning 
lips, in our faithful hearts we still believe, 
and must forever believe, in fields of air 
traversing the total gulf between earth and 
the central heavens. Still, in the confidence 
of children that tread without fear cveny 
chamber in their father’s house, and to 
whom no door is closed, we, in that Sabbatic 
vision* which sometimes is revealed for an 
hour upon nights like this, ascend with easy 
steps from the sorrow-stricken fields of 
eaiih upwards to the sandals of Ood. 

Suddenly, from thoughts like these I was 
awakened to a sullen sound, as of some mo- 
tion on the distant road. It stole upon the 
air for a moment; I listened in awe; but 
then it died away. Once roused, however, I 
could not but ob^rve with alarm the quick- 
ened motion of our horses. Ten years’ expe- 
rience had made my eye learned in the 
valuing of motion ; and I saw that we were 
now running thirt^ miles an hour. I pre- 
tend to no presence of mind. On the con- 
trary, my fear is that I am miserably and 
shamefully deficient in that quality as re- 

icalm; peaeefid (The halcyon, or Unsflaher. 
was Ihbled to nest at sea about the time of 
the winter solstice, and to calm the wares 
during the pwiod of incubation.) 

■That is, a vision which comc«i only at rare in- 
tervals; perhaps, holy. 
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gards action. The palsy of doubt and dis- 
traction hangs like some guilty weight of 
dark unlathomed remembrances upon my 
energies when the signal is fljymg for action. 
But, on the other hand, this accursed c^t 
1 have, as regards thoupht, that in the first 
step towards the possibility of a misfortune 
I SM its total evolution; in the radix of the 
series I see too certamly and too instantly 
Its entire expansion ; in the first syllable of 
the dreadful sentence I read already the 
last. It was not that I feared for ourselves. 
Ua our bulk and impetus charmed a^inst 
peril in any collision. And I had ridden 
through too many* hundreds of penis that 
were frightful to approach, that were mattei 
of laughter to look back upon, the first face 
of which was horror, the parting face a 
jest— for any anxiety to rest upon our 
mterests. The mail was not built, I felt 
assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me 
who trusted to its protection But any car- 
nage that we could meet would be frail 
and light in comparison of oursehes. And 
I remarked this ominous accident of our 
situation,— we were on the wrong side of 
the road. But then, it may be said, the other 
party, if other there was, might also be on 
the wrong side; and two wiongs might make 
a right. That was not likely, ^e same 
motive which had drawn ue to the right- 
hand side of the road— pit., the luxuiy of 
the soft beaten sand as contrasted with the 
paved centre— would prove attractive to 
others. The two adverse carriages would 
therefore, to a certainty, be travelling on 
the same side; and fiom this side, as not 
being ours in law, the ciossing over to the 
other would, of coui'se, be looked for from 
if8.^ Our lamps, still lighted, would give 
the impression of vigilance on our part. 
And every creature thot met us would rely 
upon U8 for quartenne:.* All this,^ and if 
the separate links of the anticipation had 
been a thousand times more, I saw, not 
discursively, or by effort, or 1^ sucemion, 
but by one fiash of horrid simultaneous 
intuition. 


^ Under this steady though rapid anticipa- 
tion of the evil which might be gathering 


^"It Is true that, according to the law of the 
case as eBtablished by legal precedentR, all car- 
rij^jca were r^uired to give way before royal 


.Jpages, ana therefore before the mail as 
one of them. Bnt this only Increased the dan- 
ger. as being a regnlation very Imperfectly 
made known, very unequally enforced, and 
therefore often embarrassing the movements 


on both sides." — De Qqlnccy. 

— This Is the technical 

and, 1 presume, derived from the French oer- 
tai/rr, to evade a rut or any obstacle.'*-— De 
Qulncey. 
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ahead, ah! what a snllen mysteiy of fear, 
what a 8i£:h of woe, was that which stoic 
upon the air, as again the far-off sound of a 
wheel was heard ! A whisper it was— a whis- 
per from, perhaps, four miles off— secretly s 
announcing a mm that, being foreseen, was 
not the less inevitable, that, being known, 
was not therefore healed. What could be 
done— who was it that could do it— to check 
the storm-flight of these maniacal horses? lO 
Could I not seize the reins from the giusp of 
the slumbering coachman f You, loader, 
think that it would haie been in f/otir power 
to do so. An‘d I quarrel not with your esti- 
mate of yourself. But, from the way in 16 
which the coachman’s hand was viced be- 
tween his upper and lower thigh, this was 
impossible. Eas^ was iif See, then, that 
bronze equestiian statue. The cruel rider 
has kept the bit in his horse’s mouth for 20 
two centimes, rnbridlc him for a minute, 
if you please, and wash his mouth with 
waloi. Eii^y was it? Unhorse me, then, 
that impel lal ridoi , knock me those marble 
feet from those mnilile stirrups of Charle- ^ 
mague. 

The sounds ahead strengthened, and were 
now too clearly the sounds of wheels Who 
and Avhat could it bet Was it indnstiy in a 
taxed cait?^ Was it youthfal gaiety in a 3® 
gig? Was it sorrow that loitered, or joy 
that meed? For as yel the snatches of 
sound wcie too mtennitting, from distance, 
to decipher the character of the motion. 
Whoei er wei e the travellers, something mil'll 3) 
be done to warn them. Upon the other party 
rests the active responsibility, but upon us 
—and, woe is mel that us was nsliiced to 
my frail opium-sli altered self— rests the 
lesponsibility of warning Yet, how should 40 
this be accomplished f Might I not sound 
the guard’s lioin? Already, on the first 
thought, I was making ray way over the 
roof of the guard’s seat But this, from 
the accident which I have mentioned, of 45 
the foreign mails being piled upon the roof, 
was a diflflcult and even dangerous attempt 
to one cramped bv nearly three hundred 
miles of outside travelling. And, fortu- 
nately, before T had lost much time in the BO 
attein])t, our frantic horses swept round 
an angle of the road which opened upon ns 
that final stage where the collision must be 
accomplished and the catastrophe sealed. 

All was apparently finished. The court was 56 
sitting, the case was heard; the judge had 

lA reforonce to tlie excesslTes taxes ImpAsed 
fmon tlio farmorH hy the govermnent during 
tbe onriY part nf the nlnetronth century. 


finished; and only the verdict was yet in 
arrear. 

Before us lay an avenue straight as an 
arrow, six hundred yai ds, peihaps, in length ; 
and the umbrageous trees, which rose in a 
regular line from either side, meetmg high 
overhead, gave to it the character of a cathe- 
dral aisle. These trees lent a deeper solem- 
nity to the early light ; but there was still 
light enough to perceive, at the further end 
of this Gothic aisle, a frail reedy gig, in 
winch were seated a young man, and by his 
side a young lady. Ah, young sir! what 
are you about? If it is lequisite that you 
should whisper your communications to this 
young lady— tliough really I see nobody, 
at an hour and on a road so sobtary, likely 
to overhear you— is it therefore requisite 
that vou should carry your lips forward to 
lieisT The little cariiage is creeping on at 
mie mile an hour, and tlie parties within it, 
being thus tenderly engaged, are naturally 
licnding down their heads. Between them 
and efernity, to all human calculation, there 
IS but a minute and a half. Oh heavens I 
what is it that 1 shall dot Speaking or 
acting, what help can I offer? Strange it is, 
and to a mere auditor of the tale might seem 
laughable, that 1 should need a suggestion 
from the Iliad to prompt the sole resource 
that remained. Yet so it was. Suddenly I 
loniembeied the shout of Achilles, and its 
effect.^ Blit could I pretend to shout like 
the son of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No: 
but then I needed not the ^out that should 
alarm all Asia militant ; such a shout would 
suffice as might cariy terror into the hearts 
of two thoughtless young people and one 
gig-linrse. I shouted— and the young man 
honid me not A second time f shouted— 
and now he heard me, for now he raised his 
head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, 
could be done; more on mi/ part was not 
possible. Mine had been the first step; the 
second was for the young man; the third 
uns for God. If, said I, tins stranger is a 
brave man, and if indeed he loves the young 
girl at bis side— or, losing her not, if he 
feels the obligation, pressing upon evei^ 
limn worthy to be called a man, of domg his 
utmost for a woman confided to his protec- 
tion— he will at least make some effort to 
save her. If that fails, he will not periiA 
the mor^ or Vy a death more cm^ for 
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having made it; and he will die as a brave 
man diould, with his face to the danger, 
and with his arm about the woman that he 
BOi4gfat in vain to save. But, if he makes no 
effort,— shrinking without a struggle from & 
his duty,— he himself will not the less cer- 
tainly pensh for this basenese of poltroon- 
ery.^ He will die no less: and why not! 
Wherefore should we grieve that there is 
one craven less in the worldT No; let him ^ 
perish, without a pitying thought of ours 
wasted upon him; and, in that case, all our 
grief will be reserved for the fate of the 
helpless girl who now, upon the least shadow 
of failure in him, must by^ the fiercest of ^ 
translations— must without time for a prayer 
—must within seventy seconds— stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of God 
But craven he was not : sudden had been 
the call upon him, and sudden was his SO 
answer to the call. He saw, he heard, he 
comprehended, the mm that was coming 
down : already its gloomy sliadow darkened 
above him; and already he was measuring 
his strength to deal with it. Ah! what a 25 
vulgar thing does courage seem when we see 
nations buying it and selling it for a shilling 
a-day ** ah ! what a sublime thing does cour- 
age seem when some fearful summons on 
the great deeps of hfe carries a man, as if 80 
mnning before a hurricane, up to the giddy 
crest of some tumultuous crisis from which 
lie two courses, and a voice says to him 
audibly, ^^One way lies hope; take the other, 
and mourn forever’” How grand^ a 85 
triumph if, even then, amidst the raving 
of all around him, and the freniy of the 
danger, the man is able to confront his 
situation— is able to retire for a moment 
into solitude with €k>d, and to seek his 40 
counsel from Him! 

For seven seconds, it mij^t be, of his 
seventy, the stranger settled his countenance 
steadfastly upon us, as if to search and 
value every element in the confiict before 45 
him. For five seconds more of his seventy 
be sat immovably, hke one that mused on 
some great purpose. For five more, perhaps, 
he sat with eyes upraised, like one that 
prayed in sorrow, under some exti^ity of » 
doubt, for light t^t dionld gruide him to the 
better choice. Then suddenly he rose; stood 
upright; and, by a powerful strain upon 
the reins, raising his hoiw 's fore-feet from 
the gfround, he slewed* him round on the 55 

■The BnaUrii soldier recelTCd a dhlllliig a dar 
Probamy, De QuSncey refem to the practice 
of emplo^ng mercenarlcfi. 

•turned 


pivot of his hind-legs, so as to plant the 
little equipage in a position nearly at right 
angles to ours. Thus far his condition was 
not improved; except as a first step had 
been taken towards the possibility of a sec- 
ond. If no more were done, nothing was 
done; for the little carnage still occupied 
the veiy centre of our path, though in an 
altered direction. Yet even now it may not 
be too late: fifteen of the seventy seconds 
may still be unexhausted ; and one almighty 
bound may avail to clear the giound. 
Hurry, then, hurry! for the flymg moments 
— fircy hurry. Oh, hurry, huiry, my brave 
young man! for the cniel hoofs of our 
horses— they also hurry ! Fast are the flying 
moments, faster are the hoofs of our horses. 
But fear not for him, if human energy can 
suffice; faithful was he that drove to his 
terrific duty; faithful was the horse to hts 
command. One blow, one impulse given 
with voice and hand, by the stranger, one 
ru<di from the horse, one bound as if in 
the act of rising to a fence, landed the 
docile creature’s fore-feet upon the crown 
or aichiDg centre of the road. The larger 
half of the little equipage had then cleared 
our overtowermg shadow: that was evident 
even to my own agitated sight But it mat- 
tered little that one wreck sliould float off 
in safety if upon the wreck that perished 
were embarked the human freightage. The 
rear part of the carriage— was that certainly 
beyond the line of absolute ruin! V^at 
power could answer the question f Glance 
of eye, thought of man, wing of ange4 
which of these had speed enough to sweep 
between the question and the answer, and 
divide the one from the other? Light does 
not tread upon the steps of light more 
indi visibly than did our all-conquering ar- 
rival upon the escaping efforts of the gig. 
That must the young man have felt too 
plainly His back was now turned to ns; 
not by sight could he any longer communi- 
cate with the peril; hut, by the dreadful 
rattle of our harness, too truly had his ear 
been instructed that all was ffiiished as re- 
garded any effort of hia. Already in resig- 
nation he had rested from his struggle; and 
perhaps in his heart he was whispering, 
” Father, which art in heaven, do Thou flnirii 
above what I on earth have attempted.” 
Faster than ever mill-race we ran past them 
in our inexorable flight Oh, raving of hur- 
ricanes that must have sounded in their 
young ears at the moment of our transit! 
Even in that moment the thunder of col- 
lision spoke aloud. Either with the swingle- 
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baTi^ or with the haunch of our near leadei, 
we had struck the off-wheel of the httle gig, 
which stood rather obliquely, and not quite 
BO far advanced as to be accurately parallel 
with the near-wheeL The blow, from the 
fury of our passage, resounded terrifically. 
1 rose in horror, to gaze upon the rums we 
might have caui^. From my elevated sta- 
tion I looked down, and looked back upon 
the scene; which in a moment told its own 
tale, and wrote all its records on my heart 
forever. 

Here was the map of the passion* that 
now had finished. The horse was planted iiu- 
movably, with his fore-feet upon the paved 
crest of the central road. He of the whole 
party might be supposed untouched the 
passion of death. The little cany* carnage 
—partly, perliaps, from the violent torsion 
of the wheels in its recent movement, partly 
from the thundenng blow we had given to 
it— as if it sympathized with human horroi, 
was all alive with tremblings and shivenngs 
The young man trembled not, nor shivered. 
He sat like a mr*k But Jns was the steadi- 
ness of agitation Frozen into lest bv honor 
As vet he dared not to look mind ; for he 
knew that, if anything remained to do, by 
him it could no longer be done And as 
yet he knew not for eertam if their safety 
were accomplished. But the lady 

But the lady 1 Oh, heavens! will that 

spectacle ever depart from my dreams, as 
she rose and sank upon her seat, sank and 
rose, threw up her arms wildly to heaven, 
clutched at some visionary object m the air, 
fainting, praying, ra\ingi despainngf Fig- 
ure to yourself, reader, the elements of the 
case; suffer me to recall before your mind 
the ciicumstances of that unparalleled situ- 
ation. From the silence and deep peace of 
this saintly summer night— from the pathetic 
blending of this sweet moonlight, dawn- 
light, dreamlight— from the manly tender- 
ness of this flattering, whispering, murmur- 
ing love— suddenly as from the woods and 
fields— suddenly as from the chambers of 
the air opening in revelation— suddenly a^ 
from the ground yawning at her feet, leaped 
upon her, with the flashing of cataracts. 
Death the crowned phantom, with all the 
eonipage of his terrors, and the tiger roar 
of his voice. 

The moments were numbered; the strife 
was finished; the vision was eloaed. In the 
twinkling of an eye, our flying horses had 
carried us to the termination of the umbra- 

I whlpplPtree a canelike 

* horror , raSerlng 


geous aisle, at the right angles we wheeled 
mto our former direction; the turn of the 
road earned the scene out of my eyes in an 
instant, and swept it into my dr^s for- 
5 ever. 

Section III — Dream-Fugce* 

FOUNDED ON THE riUCCEDlNO TllElfE OF SUDDEN 
DEATH 

^ Whence the sound 

Of instrumentB. that made melodioua chime, 

Web heard, of harp and organ , and who moved 
Their Btops and chords was seen , his volant tonch 
Instinct ihrongh all proportions, low and hteh, 
Fled and pnn«ned transverRe the resonant fugue. 

— Furadwe Lost, Bk. 11 155SW. 

IS 

TumuliuosMmamente 

Passion of sudden death * that once in 
youth I lead and interpreted by the shad- 
ows of thy a\erted signs!'— rapture of 
^ panic taking the shape (which amongst 
tombs m churches I have seen) of woman 
burstmg her sepulchral bonds— of woman’s 
Ionic form* bendmg forward from the rums 
ot her grave with arehmg foot, with eyes up- 
26 laised, with clasped adonng hands— waitmg, 
watehmg, trembling, praying for the trum- 
pet’s call to rise from dust forever ^ Ah, 
vision too fearful of shuddering humanity on 
the brink of almighty abysses!— vision that 
90 didst start back, that didst reel away, like a 
shnvelling scioll from before the wrath of 
fire racmg on the wmgs of the wind ! Epi- 
lepsy so bnef of horror, wherefore is it that 
thou canst not diet Passing so suddenly 
35 into darkness, wherefore is it that still thou 
sheddest thy sad funeral blights upon the 
gorgeous mosaics of dreams! Fragment of 
music too passionate, heard once, and heard 
no more, what aileth thee, that thy deep 
40 rolling chords come up at intervals through 
all the worlds of sleep, and after forty years 
have lost no element of horrort 


I 


45 Lo, it is summer— almighty summer! The 

everlasting gates of life and hummer are 
till own open wide,* and on the ocean, tran- 
quil and veidaiit ns n saAannali, the unknown 
lady from the dreadful \ision and I myself 
» aw floating— she upon a faiiv pinnace, and 
I upon an English three-decker. Both of us 


S5 


diverted I read the course and 

chBDgeB of the lady's agonv In the aaccebslon 
nf her invnluntaiT gestnreR, lint It mnst be 
renieniliered that T read all this from the rear, 
never once catching the lady's fall face, and 
e\en her prodle Imperfectly.''— Da Qaincey. 

■A form characterlaed by simplicity and dell- 
caev, qnalltlea of Ionic architecture 
roBfcHRfotia of an l9ngHiih Opium gntfr (p 
mnb, 12 22 and 1077b. 1-42), awd Aato- 
hiotrraphio Bketohes (p. 1092a, 26 If.). 
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are wooing gales of festal happiness within 
the domain of our common country, within 

chase of ocean, wlmre England takes her 
pleasuie as a huntress through wmter and 
summer, from the rising to the setting sun. 
Ah, what a wildemebs of floral beauty was 
hidden, or was suddenly repealed, upon the 
tropic islands through which the piunaoe 
moved I And upon her deck what a be\y of 
human flowers, young women how lo\ely, 
young men how noble, tliat were danmng 
together, and slowly drifting towards U8 
amidbt inuuc and incense, amidst blossoms 
from foicbts and gorgeous corymbi^ from 
vintages, amidst natural carolling, and the 
echoes of sweet girlish laughter. Slowly 
the pinnace nears us, gaily she hails ns, and 
silently she disappears beneath the shadow 
of our mighty bows. But then, as at some 
signal from heaven, the music, and the 
carols, and the siveet echoing of ^rlish 
laughter— all are hushed What evil has 
smitten the pinnace, meeliiig or overtaking 
hert Did min to our friends conch within 
our own dread f ul shadow t Was our shadow 
the shadow of death t I looked o\er the 
bow for an answer, and behold I the pinnace 
was dismantled ; the revel and the revellers 
were found no more ; the glory of the vintage 
was dust; and the forests with their beauty 
were left without a witness upon the seas. 
‘'But where,'* and 1 turned to onr crew— 
''where are the lovely women that danced 
beneath the awning of flowers and cluster- 
ing corvmbi! Whither have fled the noble 
young men that danced with Ihmf” An- 
swer there was none But suddenly the man 
at the mast-head, whose countenance daik- 
ened with alarm, cried out, "Sail on the 
weather beam! Down she comes upon us; 
in seventy seconds she also will founder.** 

II 

T looked to the weather side, and the sum- 
mer had departed The sea was rockinff, 
and shaken with gathering wrath. Upon its 
surface sat mighty mists, which groupeil 
themselves into arches and long cathedral 
aisles. Down one of these, with the fiery 
pace of a quarrel* from a cross-how, ran 
a frigate right athwart our course. "Are 
they madt” some voice erclaimed from our 
deck. "Do they woo thdr rain V* But in 
a moment, as was close upon us, some 
impulse of a heady current or local vortex 
gave a wheeling bias to her course, and off 

1 CluRtenrof fruit or flowers. . 

* Ad arrow with a four-eflged head 


she forged without a shock. As she ran past 
us, high aloft amongst the shrouds stood the 
lady of the pinnace. The deeps opened 
ahead m malice to receive her, towering 
B surges of foam ran after hei-, the billon & 
were fierce to catch her. But far away she 
was borne mto deseii spaces of the sea 
whilst still by sight 1 followed her, as she 
ran before the. howliug gale, chased by 
10 angiy sea-birds and by maddening billows, 
blill 1 saw liei, as at the moment when she 
ran past us, standing amongst the shrouds, 
nnth her white diaiienes bt reaming hefoie 
the wind. Tliero she stood, with han diriie\- 
16 elled, one hand clutched amongst the tack- 
ling— using, sinking, fiiitteniig, ticnibhng, 
pia>iDg; there for leagues I saw her as she 
stood, raising at intervals one hand to 
heaven, amidst the fiery crests of the pni- 
20 sning wa\es and the ra\nng of the storm, 
until at last, npon a sound from afar of 
malicious laughter and mockerv, all was hid- 
den forever in dm mg shower*, and attci- 
ovards, but when 1 knew not, nor how. 

25 

III 

Sweet fnneral bells from some iiicalcnla- 
ble distance, wailing o\ei the dead that die 
before the dawn, awakened me as I ble}>t in 
JO a boat mooi'cd to some familiar shore. The 
morning twilight e\en then was bieakmg, 
and, the dubkv ie>elations which it 
spread, I saw a girl, adorned with a garland 
of white roses about her head for some gient 
35 festival, nmning along the solitary stiaml 
111 extremity of haste. Her running was the 
nmning of panic, and often she lo<iked 
hack as to some dreadful enemy m the i eai 
Rut, when I leaped asliorc, and followed on 
40 her steps to wain her of a peril in front, 
alas! from me she fled as from another peril, 
and vainly I slioiited to her of quicksands 
that lay ahead. Faster and faster she ran ; 
round a promontory of rocks she wheeled 
45 out of si^t; in an instant I also wheeled 
round it, bnt only to see the treaeliernus 
sands gathering alM>\e her head Already 
her jicTSon was buried ; only the fair young 
head and the diadem of white roses around 
60 it were still visible to the pitying heavens, 
and, last of all, was visible one white marble 
arm. I saw by the early twilight this fair 
yonng head, as it was sinking down to dark- 
ness-saw this marble arm, as it rose above 
66 her head and her treacherous grave, tossing, 
faltering, rising, clnlching, as at some false 
deceiving hand Wretched out from the clouds 
—saw this marble arm uttering her dying 
hope, and Ihen uttering her dying despair. 
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The heady the diadem, the arm— these all 
had Bank; at last over these also the eruel 
quicksand had closed; and no memorial of 
the fair yonng girl remained on earth, except 
my own solitary tears, and the funeral bells 
from the desert sei^ Aat, rising agam more 
softly, sang a requiem over the grave of the 
bnri^ child, and over her bligfaM dawn. 

I sat, and wept in secret the tears that men 
have ever given to the memory of those that 
died before the dawn, and by the treacheiy 
of earth, our mother. But suddenly the 
tears and funeral bells were hudied by a 
shout as of many nations, and by a roar as 
from some great king’s arlilleiy, advancing 
rapidly along the valleys, and heard afar by 
echoes from the mountains. ^^Hudi!” 1 
said, as I bent my ear earthwards to listen 
— <<hush!— this either is the very anardiy 
of strife, or else”— and then I listened more 
profoundly, and whispered as 1 raised my 
head— ”or else, oh heavens I it is metory 
that is final, victory that swallows up all 
strife.” 


Immediately, in trance, I was carried 
over land and sea to some distant kingdom, 
and placed upon a tnumphal ear, amongst 
companions crowned with laurel The dark- 
ness of gathering midnight, brooding over 
all the land, hid from us the mighty crowds 
that were weavmg restlessly about ourselves 
as a centre: we heard them, but saw them 
not. Tidings had arrived, within an hour, 
of a grandeur that measured itself against 
centimes; too full of pathos they were, too 
full of joy, to utter themselves by other 
language than by tears, by restless anthems, 
and Te Deuma^ reverberated from the choirs 
and orchestras of earth. These tidmgs we 
that sat upon the laurelled car had it for 
our privilege to publish amongst all nations. 
And already, by signs audible through tlic 
darkness, by snortings and tramplings, our 
angrjr horses, that Imew no fear or fleshly 
weariness, upbraided us with delay. Where- 
fore was it that we delayed t We waited for 
a secret word, that should bear witness to 
the hope of nations as now accomplished 
forever. At midnight the secret word ar- 
rived; which word was— Waterloo and Bc- 
covsred Christendom! The dreadful word 
shone by its own light; before us it went; 
high above our leaders’ heads it rode, and 
spread a golden light over the paths which 

1 Hymns of praise; so cAlleO from tlio Srst words 
of a celebrated Christian hymn. Te Drum 
tanSsmim (we praise thee. O Oodl 


we. traversed. Every city, at the presence 
of the secret word, threw open its gates. 
The rivers were conscious as we crossed. 
All the forests, as we ran along their mar- 
S gins, shivered m homage to the secret word. 
And the darkness comprehended 
Two hours after midnight we approached 
a mighty Minster. Its gates, which rose to 
the clouds, were closed. But, when the 
30 dreadful word that rode before us reached 
them with its golden lighl^ silently they 
moved back upon their hinges; and at a 
flying gallop our equipage entered the grand 
aisle of the cathedral. Headlong was our 
3B pace ; and at every altar, in the little chapels 
and oratories to the right hand and left of 
our coarse, the lamps, dying or sickening, 
kindled anew in iq^pathy with the secret 
word that was flymg past. Forty leagues 
20 we might have run in the cathedral, and as 
yet no strength of morning light had reached 
us, when before ns we saw the aenal galleries 
of organ and choir. Every pmnacle of fret- 
work, eveiy station of advantage amongst 
2B the traceries, was crested by white-robed 
choristers that sang deliverance; that wept 
no more tears,^ as once their fathers had 
wept; but at intervals that sang together 
to the generations, sa 3 ring, 

20 << Chant the ddivmr’s praise in every tongue,” 
and receiving answers from afar, 

*^Snch as once in heaven and earth were 
sung.” 

85 And of their dianting was no end; of our 
headlong pace was neither pause nor slack- 
ening. 

Thus as we ran like torrents— thus as we 
swept with bridal rapture over the Campo 
40 Santo* of the cathedral graves— suddenly 
we became aware of a vast necropolis nsmg 
upon the far-off horizon— a city of sep- 
ulchres, built within the saintly cathedral 
for the warnor dead that rested from their 
46 feuds on earth. Of purple granite was the 

'fteeJoSfi.l 5. 

ft€nto* —It !■ probable tbat most of 
my readers will be acquainted with the his- 
tory of the CanuKi Ranto (or cemetery) at 
Pisa, composed of earth brought from Jerusn- 
60 lem from a bed of sanetltv as the highest 
prise which the nolile piety of crusaders could 
ask or Imagine To readers who are unac- 
quainted with England, or who (being Eng- 
lish) are yet unacquainted with the cathedral 
cities of England, It may be right to mention 
that the graves witbln-side the cathedrals 
H often form a flat pavement over which car- 
w rlnges and horses atipht run, and perhaps a 
borish remembrance of one particular cathe- 
dral, across which 1 had seen passengers walk 
and burdens carried, as about two centuries 
back they were through the middle of Rt. 
PauPs In Tendon, may have aiwlsted my 
dream ” — De Qulnccv. 
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necropolis; yet| in the first minute, it lay 
like a purple stain upon the horizon, so 
mighty was the distance. In the second 
minute it trembled through many changes, 
growing into terraces and towers of won- 
drous altitude, so m4^ty was the pace. In 
the third minute already, with our dreadful 
gallop, we were entering its suburbs. Vast 
sarcophagi rose on eveiy side, having towers 
and turrets that, upon the limits of the 
central aisle, str^e forward with haughty 
intrusion, that ran back with mighty shadows 
into answering recesses. Every sarcopha- 
gus showed many bas-reliefs— bas-reliefs of 
battles and of battle-fields; battles from for- 
gotten ages, battles from yesterday ; battle- 
fields that, long since, nature had healed and 
reconciled to herself with the sweet oblivion 
of fiowers; battle-fields that were yet angry 
and crimson with carnage. Where the terraces 
ran, there did voe run; where the towers 
curved, there did we curve. With the fiight 
of swallows our horses swept round every 
angle. Lake rivers in fiood wheeling round 
headlands, like hurricanes that ride into the 
secrets of forests, faster than ever light 
unwove the mazes of darkness, our fiymg 
equipage carried earthly passions, kindled 
warrior instincts, amon^ the dust that lay 
around us— dust oftentimes of our noble 
fathers that had slept in God from Crdcy to 
Trafalgar.^ And now had we reached the 
last sarcophagus, now were we abreast of 
the last bas-relief, already had we recovered 
the arrow-like fiight of the illimitable cen- 
tral aisle, when coming up this aisle to meet 
us we beheld afar off a female child, that 
rode in a carriage as frail as flowers. The 
mists which went before her hid the fawns 
that drew her, but could not hide the shells 
and tropic flowers with which she played— 
but could not hide the lovelv smiles by which 
she uttered her trust in the mighty cathe- 
dral, and in the cherubim that looked do^ 
upon her from the mighty shafts of its pil- 
lars. Face to face she was meeting us; face 
to face she rode, as if danger there were 
none. ^^Oh, ba^f” I exclaimed, ^'riialt 
thou be the ransom for Waterloo t Must we, 
that carry tidings of great joy to every 
peop]e,‘beme8Bengersof min totheel” In 
horror I rose at the thought; but then also, 
in horror at the thought, rose one that was 
sculptured on a tos-relief— a Dying Tmm- 
peter. Solemnly from the field of tattle he 
rose to his feet ; and, unslingmg bis stony 


^The Battle of Crfey was fongbt la 1846; Tra- 
falgar In 1805. 

•SecLukr, 2 10. 


\ 

trumpet, earned it, in his dymg anguish, to 
his stony hps— sounding once, and yet once 
again; proclamation ttat, m thy ears, oh 
bal^! i^ke from the battlements of dtath. 
6 Immediately deep shadows fell between us, 
and aboriginal silence. The choir had 
ceased to smg. The hoofs of our horses, 
the dreadful rattle of our harness, the groan- 
mg of our wheels, alarmed the graves no 
10 more. By horror the bas-relief had been 
unlocked unto hfe. By horror we, that were 
BO full of life, we men and our horses, with 
their fiery fore-legs rising in mid air to their 
everlastmg gallop, were frozen to a bas- 
is relief. Then a third time the trumpet 
sounded ; the seals were taken off all pulaeB ; 
life, and the frenzy of bfe, tore into their 
channels agam ; again the choir burst forth 
m sunny grandeur, as from the muffling of 
20 storms and darkness; again the thunderings 
of our horses cam^ temptation into the 
graves. One cry burst from our lips, as Uie 
clouds, drawing off from the aisle, showed 
it empty before us.— ** Whither has the iu- 
26 fant fled t— IS the younp; child caught up to 
Oodt” Lol afar off, m a vast recess, rose 
three mighty windows to the clouds; and on 
a level with their summits, at height insuper- 
able to mim, rose an altar of purest alabas- 
20 ter. On its eastern face was trembling a 
crimson glory. A glory was it from the 
reddening dawn that now streamed through 
the windows t Was it from the crimson 
robes of the martyrs painted on the win- 
85 dowsf Was it from the bloody bas-reliefs 
of earth f There suddenly, witbin that 
crimson radiance, rose the apparition of a 
woman’s head, and then of a woman’s fig- 
ure. The child it was— grown up to 
to woman’s beif^t Clinging to the horns of 
the altar, voiceless die stood— sinking, ris- 
ing, raying, despairing; find behind the vol- 
ume of incense that, night and day, streamed 
upwards from the altar, dimly was seen the 
46 fie^ font, and the shadow of that dreadful 
being who should have baptized her with 
the baptism of death. But by her side was 
kneeling her better angel, that hid his face 
with wings: that wept and pleaded for her; 
60 that prayed when she could not; that fought 
with Heaven by tears for her deliverance; 
which also, as he raised his immortal counte- 
nance from his wings, I saw, by the glorv in 
his ^e, that from Heaven he had won at umt 


Then was completed the passion of the 
mighty fugue. The golden tubes of the 
organ, which as yet had but muttered at 
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intervals— gleaming amongst clouds and 
surges of incense— threw up, as from foun- 
tains unfathomable, columns of beart-shat- 
tenng music. Choir and anti-clioir were 
5 filling fast with unknown voices. Thou also, 
Dying Trumpeter, with thy love that was 
victorious, and thy angui^ that was finish- 
ing, didst enter the tumult; trumpet and 
echo— farewell love, and farewell anguish— 
10 rang through the dreadful aanctua^ Oh, 
darkness of the gravel that from the crim- 
en altar and from the fiery font wert vis- 
ited and searched by the effulgence in the 
angel ’s eye— were these indeed thy children t 
10 Pomps of life, that, from the burials of 
centuries, rose again to the voice of perfect 
joy, did ye inde^ mingle with the festivals 
of Deathf Lo I as I lodged back for seventy 
leagues through the mighty cathedral, I saw 
20 the quick and the dead that sang together to 
Cod, together that sang to the generations 
of man. All the hosts of jubilation, like 
armies that ride in pursuit, moved with one 
step Us, that, with laurelled heads, were 
2S passing from the cathedral, they overtook, 
and, as with a garment, they wrapped us 
round with thunders greater than our own 
As brothers we moved together; to the dawn 
that advanced, to the stars that fled, render- 
90 ing thanks to Ood in the highest^— that, 
having hid His face through one generation 
behind thick clouds of War, once again was 
ascending, from the Campo Santo of Water- 
loo was ascending, in the visions of Peace , 
33 rendering thanks for thee, ^ung girl * whom 
having overshadowed with nis ineffable pas- 
sion of death, suddenly did God relent, 
suffered thy angel to turn aside His arm, 
and even in thee, sister unknown 1 shown to 
40 me for a moment only to be hidden forever, 
found an occasion to glorify His goodness. 
A thousand times, amongst the phantoms of 
sleep, have I seen thee entering the gates of 
the golden dawn, with the secret word rid- 
46 ing before thee, with the armies of the grave 
behind thee,— seen thee sinking, rising, rav- 
ing, despairing; a thousand times in the 
worlds of sleep have I seen thee followed by 
God’s angel through storms, through des- 
60 ert seas, ttirough the darkness of quick- 
sands, through dreams and the dreadful 
revelations that are in dreams; only that at 
the last, with one sling of His victorious 
arm. He might snatch thee back from min, 
66 and might emblason in th^ deliverance the 
endless resurrections of His love! 

> A part of the Masa, beilnnliis with the 
words MMOtss, MiactiM, tsncfss (holy, holy, 
holy). 

>SeeKii»c.2'14. 
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Write it in gold— A spirit of the sun. 

An intellect ablaze with heavenly thoughts, 

A soul with all the dews of pathos lining, 

Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe 

With the dark i^lories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered m mortal earth. Angelic 
sounds 

Alive with panting thoughts sunned the 
dim world. 

The bright creations of an human heart 

Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind. 

A floodmg summer burst on poetry; 

Of which the crowning sun, the night of 
beauty. 

The dancing showers, the birds, whose 
anthems wild 

Note after note unbind the enchanted 
leaves 

Of breaking buds, eve, and fhe flow of 
dawn, 

Wgre centred and condensed in his one 
name 

As in a providence— and that was Shelley. 


From THE BRIDE’S TBAGEDY 
iSSS 1822 

PooB Old Pilobiii Missbt 

Poor old pilgrim Misery, 

Beneath the silent moon he sale, 
A-listening to the screech owl’s cry. 
And the cold wind’s goblin prate, 
^ Beside him lay his staff of yew 
With withei^ willow* twined. 

His scant gray hair all wet with dew, 
His cheeks with grief ybnned , 
And his ciy it was ever, alack ! 
Alack, and woe is me* 


Anon a wanton imp astray 
His piteous moaning hears. 

And from his bosom steals away 
His rosary of tears: 

With his plunder fled that urchin elf, 

And hid it in your ^es, 

Then tell me back the stolen pelf. 

Give up the lawless prize; 

Or your cry shall be ever, alack I 
Alack, and woe is me! 

* Written by Shellry. flee p 662. 

*Tbe yew and the wllloiik aro emblema of 
mourning 
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A Ho* A Ho! 

A hoi A hoi 
Love’s hom doth blow, 

And he will ont a-hawlmg go. 

His shafts are li^ht as beautjr’s sighs, 

^ And bright as nudnight’s brightest eyes, 
And round his starry way 
The swan-winged horses of the skies, 
With summer’s musio in their manes, 
Curve their fair necks to aephyr’s reins, 
And urge their graceful play. 

A ho! A ho! 

Love’s hom doth blow. 

And he will out a-hawkmg go. 

The sparrows^ flutter round his wrist 
16 The feathery thieves that Venus kissed 
And taught their morning song, 

The linnets seek the aiiy list, 

And swallows too, small pete of Spring, 
Beat back the gale with swifter wing, 

^ And dart and wheel along. 

A ho! A ho* 

Love’s hom doth blow. 

And he will out a-hawking go. 

Now woe to every gnat that skips * 

66 To fllch the fruit of ladies’ lips. 

His felon blood is shed; 

And woe to flies, whose airy^ ships 
On beauty cast their anchoring bite. 

And bandit wasp, that naughty wight,* 
60 Whose sting is slaughter-red. 


From THE SECOND BBOTHEB 
ms 1851 

Strew Not Earth with Empty Stars 

Strew not earth with empty stars, 

Strew it not with roses, 

Nor feathers from the crest of Mars, 
Nor summer’s idle posies. 

6 ’Tik not the primrose-sandalled moon. 
Nor cold and silent mom, 

Nor he that climbs the dusty noon, 

Nor mower war with scythe that drops. 
Stuck with helmed and tnrbaned tops 
to Of enemies new shorn. 

' Ye cups, ye lyres, ye trumpets know, 
Pour your music, let it flow, 

’Tis Bacchus’ son who walks below. 

> gpamiws were sacred to TeaiAi 
■ creature 


From TOBBIBMOND 
ms 1851 

How Hant Times Do I Love Thee, DbabT 

How many times do I love thee, dearf 
Tell me how many thoughts theie be 
In the atmosphere 
Of a new-fall’n year, 

0 Whose white and sable hours appear 
The latest flake of Eternity * 

So many times do I love thee, deai. 

How many times do 1 love again T 
Tell me how many beads thei'e aie 
^6 In a siher chain 

Of evening rain, 

I'nravelled from the tumbhng mam. 

And threading the eye of a yellow star 
So many times do I love again. 

From DEATH’S JEST BOOK 
1885-58 1850 

To Sea, To Sea! 

To sea, to sea I The calm is o’er; 

The wanton water leaps in sport. 

And rattles down the pebbly riiore; 

The dolphin wheels, the sea-cow snorts, 
6 And unseen mermaids’ pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oai 
To sea, to sea 1 the calm is o’er. 

To sea, to sea 1 our wide-winged bark 
^6 Shall billowy cleave its sunny way, 

And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 

Break the caved Tritons’ azure day. 

Like mighty eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 

^6 The anchor heaves, the ship swings free, 
The sails swell full. To sea, to sea 1 

The Swallow Leaves Her Nest 

The swallow leaves her nest. 

The soul my weary breast; 

But therefore let &e rain 
On my grave 

6 Fall pure; for why complain f 
Since both will come again 
O’er the wave. 

The wind dead leaves and snow 
Doth hurry to and fro; 

16 And, once, a day diall break 
O’er the wave, 

When a storm of ghosts shall shake 
The dead, until they wake 
In the gra^c 
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Ir Tuou Wilt Easi Tuiks Heart 

Tf then] wilt ease thine heart 
Of hive and all its smart, 

Then sleep, dear, sleep. 

And not a sorrow 

6 llanj? any tear on youi eyelashes , 

Lie still and deep, 

Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The iim o’ the «iin tomorrow, 
f n castci n sky 

But wilt thou euie thine lieait 
Of love and all its smart. 

Then die, dear, die , 

’Tis decider, sweeter. 

Than on a rose bank^ to lie dreaming 
With folded eye, 

And then alone, amid the beaminsr 
Of love’s stars, thou ’It meet her 
Tn eastern sky 

Lady, Was It Fair of Thbf 

Tjady, was it fair of thee 
To swm so passing: fair to met 
Not every stai to eveiy eye 
Is fan , and why 
® Alt thou another's i^aret 

Did thine eyes shed brighter glances, 
Thine nnkissed hoboni heave more fair. 

To his than to iiiy fanciest 
l^iit T ’ll forgive thee still , 

1® Thoii’it fair without thy will. 

So be • but never know, 

That ’tis the hue of woe. 

lifld'v, was if fair of thee 
To he so ueiille still to met 
Not evTiT Iip to every eye 
Should let smiles fly 
Why didst thou nev'er frown, 

To frighten from my pillow 
Love’s head, nuind vvhieh Hope wove a 
orowm, 

2® And <invv not ’Ivvas nt willow 
But T*ll forgive thee still, 

Thou knew’’st not smiles could kill. 
Smile on but nevw know, 

I die, nor of wdint woe 

A CTPRESa-BorGH,8 AND A Bose-Wrxathi 
Sweet 

A cypress-bough, and a rose-wreath sweet, 
A w^^ding-iobe, and a winding-sheet, 

A bndal bed and a bier. 

' The mse ts an omhlom of love and marriage 
> The willow la an emblem of mouminR. 

■ The cvpreaa la an emblem of mourning , ft haa 
long riocn naaoclnted with funerala. 


Thine be the kisses, maid, 

® And smiliDg Love’s alarms, 

And thou, pale youth, be laid 
In the grave’s cold arms 
Each in his own charms, 

Death and H 3 rmen both are here ; 

^® So up with scythe and torch. 

And to the old church porch, 
W^ile all the bells ring cleai - 
And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom, 
And earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 

Now tremble dimples on your cheek. 

Sweet be your lips to taste and speak, 

^ For he who kisses is near: 

By her the bnde-god^ fair, 

In youthful power and force; 

2® By him the gnzard^ bare. 

Pale knight® on a pale hm se, 

To woo him to a corse 
Death and Hymen both aie here, 
So up with scythe and toich, 

2® And to the old church porch, 

While all the bells ring clear* 

And rosy, rosy the bed shall bloom, 

And earthy, earthy heap up the tomb. 

Old Adam, the CUrrion Crow 

Old Adam, the carrion crow, 

The old crow of Cairo ; 

He sat in the shower, and let it flow 
Under his tail and o\er his crest; 

® And through every feathei 
Leaked the wet weathei ; 

And the bough swung under his nest ; 
For his beak it was heavw with marrow. 
Is that the wind dyingT 0 no , 

1® It’s only two devils, that blow 

Through a murderer’s bones, to and 
fro, 

Tn the ghosts’ moonsliine 

Ho ! Eve, my gray carrion wife. 

When we have supped on kings’ marrow, 
1® Where shall we drink and make merry onr 
lifef 

Our nest it is queen Cleopatra’s skull, 
’Tis eloven and cracked. 

And battered and hack^, 

But with tears of blue eyes it is full ; 

2® T^t ns drink then, my raven of Cairo 
Is that the wind dyingf 0 no ; 

It ’s only two devils, that blow 
Through a murderer’s bones, to and 
fro, 

In the ghosts’ moonshine. 

^ Hymen. *gniv-bMided person 

• Death See Pfrelation. 6 ‘R 
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We Do Lib Beneath the Grabs 

We do he beneath the grass 
III the moonlight, m the shade 
Of the yew-tree.^ They that pass 
Hear us not. We are afraid 
* They would envy our delight, 

In our graves by glow-worm night. 
Come follow us, and smile as we , 

We sail to the rock in the ancient waxes. 
Where the snow falls by thousands into the 
sea. 

And the drowned and the shipwrecked 
haxe happy graxes. ^ 

THE BODING DREAMS 
1851 

In lover’s ear a wild voira cried 
Sleeper, awake and rise!” 

A pale form stood at his bedside, 

With heavy tears in her sad eyes 
^ A beckoning hand, a moaning sound, 

A new-dug grave in weedy giound 
For her who sleeps in dreams of thee. 
Awake ! Let not the murder be * ” 

Unheard the faithful dream did pray, 

And sadly sighed itself away. 

Sleep on,” sung Sleep, ” tomorrow 
’Tis time to know thy sorrow.” 

”Sleep on,” sung Death, ^tomorrow 
From me thy sleep thou ’It borrow ” 
Sleep on, lover, sleep on, 

The tedious dream is gone; 

The bell tolls one. 

Another hour, another dream : 

”Awake* awake it wailed, 

” Arise, ere with the moon’s last beam 
Her dearest hfe hath paled.” 

A hidden light, a muffled tread, 

A daggered hand beside the b^ 

Of her who sleeps in dreams of thee. 

Thou wak’st not . let the murder be. 

In vain the faithful dream did pray, 

And sadly sighed itself away. 

”Sleep on,” sung Sleep, ^tomorrow 
’Tis Time to know thy sorrow.” 

80 << Sleep on,” sung Death, ^tomorrow 

From me thy sleep thou ’It borrow ” 
Sleep on, lover, sleep on, 

The tedious dream is gone ; 

Soon comes the sun 


Blood on the sheets, blood on the floor, 

^8 The murderer btealmg through the door. 
”Now,” said the voice, with comfort deep, 
”She sleeps mdecd, and thou may’&t 
sleep.” 

The scornful dream then turned away 
To the first, weeping cloud of day. 

^5 < ‘ Sleep on, ’ ’ sung Slee]), ‘ ‘ tomorrow 

’Tis time to know thy sorrow.” 

‘ * Sleep on, ' ’ sung Death, ‘ * tomorrow 
Prom me thy sleep thou ’It borrow ” 
Sleep on, lover, sleep on, 

The tedious dream is gone , 

The murder’s done. 


DREAM-PEDLARY 

1851 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buyf 
Some cost a passing bell , 

Some a hght sigh. 

That shakes fiom Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down 
If there were dreams to sell, 

Merry and sad to tell, 

And the cner rang the bell. 

What would you buyt 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until 1 die 

Such pearls from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 

Were dreams to have at will. 

This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 

But there were dreams to sell 
111 didst thou buy ; 

Life is a dream, they tell, 

Waking, to die 
Dreaming a dream to prize. 

Is wishing ghosts to rise; 

And if I had the spell 
To call the buried well. 

Which one would If 

If there are ghosts to raise, 

What shall I call, 

Out of hell’s murky haze, 

Heaven ’s blue pall f 
Raise my loved long-lost boy, 

To lead me to his joy — 

There are no ghosts to raise : 

Out of death lead no ways; 

Vain is t^ call. 


88 Another hour, another dream * 

A red wound on a snowy breast, 

A rude hand stifling the last scream, 

On rosy lips a death-kiss pressed. 

iTbe jew Is an emblem of^monniliiB; It is a 
common tree In travejards. 
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Know ’at thou not ghosts to sue, 

No love thou hast. 

Else he. as I will do, 

And breathe thy last 
So out of Life’s fiesh ciown 
Fall like a rose-leaf down. 

Thus aie the ghosts to woo , 

Thus are all dreams made true, 

Ever to last ! 

LET DEW THE FLOWERS FILL 
1801 

Let dew Uie flowers fill. 

No need of fell despair. 

Though to the grave you beai 
One still of soul— but now too still, 

One fair— but now too fair 
For, beneath your feet, the mound. 

And the waves, that play around, 

Ha\e meaning in their grassy, and then 
watery, smiles , 

And, with a thousand sunny wiles. 

Each says, as he reproves. 

Death ’s anow oft is Love’s 

JOHN KEBLB (17924866) 

From THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
1827 

I'lRST Sunday after Trinity 

So Johbua Hmoto all tli<* country and all th<>ir 
kinga, he left none remaining — Joa/i«a 10 40 

Where is the land with milk and honey 
flowing,^ 

The pioiiiise of our God, oui fancy’s 
theme 7 

Hoi*e over shattei ’d walls dank wecdb ate 
glowing, 

And blood and fire ha\e run in mingled 
stream ; 

*** Like oaks and cedais all around 
The giant eorses strew the ground. 
And haughty Jericho’s cloud-piercing wall 
Lies where it sank at Joshua’s trumpet call ‘ 

Tliese aie not scenes for pastoral dance at 
even, 

For moonlight rovings in the fraginnt 
glades. 

Soft «*liimbers in the open eye of heaxen. 
And all the listless joy of summer sliades 
We in the midst of rums live. 

Which every hour dread warning give, 
*5 Nor may onr household vine or fig-tiee 
hide* . 

The broken arches of old Canaan ’s pride 

> The land of C^anaao Hee Smndma, 8 8 
* Ree Joelma, 6 20 
^ See Denfrroiiomg. 8 H 


Where ig the sweet repose of hearts re- 
penting, 

The deep calm sky, the sunshine of the 
soul, 

Now heaven and earth aie to uui bliss con- 
sen tuig, 

And all the Godhead joins to make us 
whole? 

The tuple cioixii oi meicy’ now 

Is leady for the suppliant’s blow, 

By the Almighty Three toievei plann’d, 
And fiom behind the cloud held out by 
Jesus’ hand 

25 ^^N(»w, Chnstians, hold your own— the 
land before ye 

Is open— win yoiii way, and take yoiii 
lest.”- 

So sounds OUI wai-iiote, but our path of 
gloiy 

By many a cloud is darken’d and un- 
blest 

And daily as we dowiiwaid glide, 

Life ’s ebbing stream on either side 
Shows at each turn some mould’img hope 
or joy, 

The Man seems following still the funeial 
of the Boy 

Open our eves. Thou Run of life and glad- 
ness. 

That we may see that gloiious world of 
Thine ^ 

25 Jt shines for us m vain, while dioo]>ing 
sadness 

Enfolds us here like mist come, Powei 
benign, 

Touch our chill’d hearts with v’emal 
smile. 

Our wintry course do Thou beguile, 

Not by the wayside nuns let us mourn, 

Who have tli’ eternal towers for onr ap- . 
pointed bourn 

Twentieth Sunday aftfr T’rimty 

Hoar ye, O monntalus, the Lord's oontro- 
\orHv, and ye i«trong fnnndatlnns of the earth 
— Mliab C t 

Wheie is Tliy favor’d haunt, eternal Voice, 

The region of Thy choice, 

Wlicie, nndisturb’d by sin and eaith, the 
soul 

Ownb Thy entiio control?— 

5 ’Tie on the mountain’s summit dark and 
higb, 

When storms are hnnying by 

* A reference to the Trinity. 

>Ree Deuteronomy, 18; alao Joehua, 1 11-16. 
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Tis ’mid the strong foundations of the 
earth, 

Where torrents have their birth. 


All centres m thine ^e, 

So all God does, if rightly understood, 
Shall work thy final good.” 


No sounds of worldly toil, ascending theie. 
Mar the full burst of prayer; 

Lone Nature feels that due may freely 
breathe, 

And round us and benealh 
Are heard her saei ed tones . the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the stee]), 

15 Tlirough wither’d bents^— winantic note 
and clear. 

Meet for a hermit’s ear— 

The wlieehug kite’s wild solitaiy 
And, beareely heaid so high, 

The dashing wateis when the air ib still 
20 Fioni many a torrent rill 

That uinds unseen beneath the shaggy 
fell,® 

Track’d by the blue mist well : 

Such sounds as make deep silence in the 
heart 

For Thought to do her pait 

26 Tpig then we hear the voice of (}od within, 
Pleading with care and sin: 

” Child of My level how have I weaned 
theef 

Why wilt thou err® from Mel 
Have I not brought thee from the house of 
slaves, 

60 Parted the drowning wave^ 

And set My saints before thee in the way. 
Lest thou shouldst faint or stray t 

”What^ was the promise made to thee 
alone f 

Art thou th’ excepted one?— 

66 An heir of glory without grief or pain? 

0 vision false and vain ! 

There lies thy cross; beneath it meekly 
bow; 

It fits thy stature now : 

Wlio scornful pass it with averted eye, 

40 ’Twill crush them by-and-by. 


UNITED STATES 
X886 


ucttuw mat Tynii hath said agalniit .Tcrusa- 
icm, Aha. she Is bmken that was the gates of 
the people ; she 1h turned unto me; 1 hIibII be 
leplenished, DOW she is laid waste Therefore 
thns sHith the Lord OimI ; Behold, I am against 
thee, O TyruBw— £firelnel, 20 Ji-3. * 


Tyre of the farther West! be thou too 
warn’d, 

Whose eagle wings thine own green 
world o’erspread, 

Touching two Oceans : whei'ef ore hast thou 
scorn’d 

Thy fathers’ God, 0 proud and full of 
bread ?* 

6 Why lies the Cross unhonor’d on tliy 
ground 

While in mid air thy stars and arrows 
flaunt? 

That sheaf of darts,® will it not fall un- 
bound, 

Except, disrob’d of thy vain enithly 
vaunt, 

Thou bring it to be bless’d wlieie Saints 
and Angels haunt? 


The holy seed, by Heaven’s peculiar giacc. 

Is rooted here and there m thy daik 
woods; 

But many a rank weed round it glows 
apace. 

And Mammon builds beside thy mighty 
floods, 

O’ei topping Nature, braving Natme’s 
God; 

16 O while tlion yet hast room, fair fruitful 
land. 

Ere war and want have stam’d thy virgin 
sod, 

Mark thee a place on high, a glorious 
stand, 

Whence Truth her sign may make o’er 
forest, lake, and strand. 


” Boise thy repining eyes, and take true 
measure 

Of thine eternal treasure; 

The Father of thy Lord can grudge thee 
naught. 

The world for thee was bought, 

66 And as this landscape broad— earth, sea, 
and sky— 


1 Reedlike grtavea 
> bin ; mountain 
■wander 


Eastward, this hour, perchance thou turn 'st 
thine ear, 

66 Listening if haply with the snrguig sea, 

>Thla expremdon nfen to John Beniy New- 
to England, beglnnli “Tyre of 
the Weat. which pmeded Keblen poem In 
Lfra Apo$ti^ firre was the great trad- 
ing center of ancient Phoenicia, and was 
noted for Ita worldllneiw and commercial 

* ^ Bjwkiei^ie *40 ; also III. 8. 80 

*A Memnoe to^tbe aheaf of arrowa held In 
the claw of the eagle on the Ameilcan coat- 
of arms 
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Blend sounds of Ruin from a land once 
dear 

To thee and Heaven* 0 trying hour for 
thee! 

Tyre mock’d when Salem^ fell; wheie 
now is TyreT 

Hea\en was against her. Nations thick 
as waves, 

Bui St o’er her walls, to Ocean doom’d and 
fire: 

And now the tideless water idly laves 
Her towers, and lone sands heap her 
crownM merchants’ graves. 

THOMAS HOOD (1799-1845) 

BONO 

1S24 

O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And floweiy tape^tiie, 

There’s living roses on the bush, 

And blossoms on the tree, 

B Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet; 

Thou canst not tread but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 

’Tis like the birthday of the world, 

19 When eai th w as biim in bloom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 

Tlie air is all perfume ; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow show’rs 
Have turn’d to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flow’is. 

There’s faiiy tulips in the East, 

Tlic garden of the sun ; 

Tlie very streams reflect the hues, 

*9 And blossom as they run : 

While mom opes like a crimson rose. 

Still wet with pearly showers; 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twine«st into flow’!***’ 

FAITHLESS NELLY GRAY 

A PATHETIC BALLAD 
1820 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold. 

And used to war’s alarms : 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 

So be laid down his arms ! 

9 Now as they bore him off the field. 

Said he, ‘^Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg. 

And the Forty-second Foot !” 

> Jemmlem. 


The amiy-surgeons made him limbs: 

19 Said he,— They ’re only pegs : 

But there ’s as wooden members^ quite 
As represent my 1^!” 

Now Beu he loved a pretty maid, 

Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours^ 
W'hen he’d devoured bis pay ! 

But when he called on Nelly Gray, 

She made him quite a scoff ; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Regan to take them off ! 

’*0 Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 

Is this your love so warmf 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform !” 

*9 Said she, loved a soldier once. 

For he was blythe and bia\e; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the giave’ 

’^Before you had those timbei toes, 
so Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing nou 

”0, Nelly Gray ! 0, Nelly Gray ! 

For all your jeenng speeches., 

99 At duty’s call, I left my legs 
Tn Badajos’s breaches!^* 

*’Why, then,” said she, **you’Ae lo«t 
feet 

Of legs m wai ’s alaims, 

And now you cannot weai yuui shoes 
<9 Upon your feats of arms ’ ’ ’ 

’*0, false and fickle Nelly Gray; 

I know why you refuse :— 

Though 1 ’ve no feet— some othei man 
Ts standing in my shoes * 

^9 wish I ne’er had seen your face; 
But, now, a long farewell ! 

For you will be my death alas ’ 

You will not be my Nett 

Now when he went from Nelly Gray, 
99 His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burthen grown. 

It made him take a knot ! 

* A thrust at the Members of PsrUament. 
■respects 
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So ronnd his melaneholy neck, 

A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second tune in life, 

Enlisted in the Line ! 

One end he tied around a beam. 

And then removed his pegs. 

And, as his legs were off,— of course. 

He soon was off his legs 1 

And there he hung, till he was dead 
Ab any nail in town,— 

Fur though distress had cut him up, 

It could not cut him down 1 

A dozen men sat on^ his corpse, 

To find out why he died— 

And th^ buned Ben in four crobs-roads. 
With a stake in his inside 

FAIK INES 
1827 

0 saw ye not fair Inest 
She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down. 

And rob the woi Id of rest * 

6 She took our daylight with her. 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek. 

And pearls upon her breast. 

0 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the moon should shine alone, 

And stars unri vail’d bright , 

And blessed will the lover be 
That walks )>eneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
1 dare not even write ! 

Would 1 had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavaker, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

20 And whisper’d thee so near!— 

Were there no bonny dames at home 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dearf 

25 T saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Debcend along the shore, 

'beldasenloDOB 

*It wu the custom to bury snlddes In some 
public place, usually at the Intersection of 
four roads, a stake being driven tbrougb tbe 
body. This custom, which was discontinued 
In 1828, grew ont of the practice of erecting 
a cross at cross-roads. A person wbo was 
excluded from holy rites was bnrled at the 
foot of tbe cross as the place next In sanc- 
tity to consecrated ground. Bee Martlneau s 
The Hietory of Bnfiand, 2, 888. 


With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners wav’d before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

20 And snowy plumes they wore,— 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 
—If it had been no more I 

Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with sung, 

25 With Music waituig on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng, 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Faiewell, 
40 ^ l^er you’ve loved so lung. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel iievei boie 
So fair a lady on its deck. 

Nor danc’d so light bel'oie,— 

^5 Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on tlie shore * 

The smile that blest one lo\er’s heart 
Has broken many more ! 

BUTH 

1627 

She stood breast high amid the com,' 
("lasp’d by the golden light of morn. 
Like the sweetheait of the sun. 

Who many a glowmg kiss had won. 

2 On her cheek an autumn flush, 

Deeply ripened ;— such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom. 
Like red poppies grown with com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, 

^0 Which were blackest none could tell. 
But long lashes veil ’d a light, 

That had else been all too bnght. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her ti*essy forehead dim ,— 

'5 Thus bhe stood amid the stooks,-* 
Praismg God with sweetest looks:— 

Sure, I said, heav’n did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean. 
Lay thy bheaf adowii and come, 

20 Share my harvest and my home. 

1 BElfEMBEB, I BEMEMBEB 
1827 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was bom. 

The little window where the sun 
Came -peeping in at mom ; 

> wheat 

■ abocka of grain 
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^ He uever caiue a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day, 

But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away I 

1 1 'eiuember, I remember, 

The roses, red and white. 

The VI ’lets, and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light ' 

The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
IB The laburnum on liis birthday,— 

The tree is living yet I 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swint;, 

And thought the air must rush as fre^h 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now. 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 

BB I remember, I remember, 

The flr trm dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
AVere close against the sky* 

It was a childish ignorance, 

BB But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heav’n 
Than when I was a boy. 

THE 8TAB8 ABE WITH THE VOYAGER 
1827 

The stars are with the voyager 
Wherever he may sail ; 

The moon is constant to hci time; 

The sun will never fail ; 

B But follow, follow round the world, 

The green earth and the sea ; 

So love is with the lover’s heart. 

Wherever he may be. 

Wherever he may be, the stars 
IB Must daily lose their light. 

The moon will veil her in the shade , 

The sun will set at night. 

The sun may set, but constant love 
Will shine when he’s away , 

IB So that dull night is never night. 

And day is brightei day. 

SILENCE 

1827 

There is a silence where hath been no sound. 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave— under the deep, deep 
sea. 

Or in wide desert where no life is found. 
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B Which hath been mute, and still miibt sleep 
profound ; 

No voice IS hush’d— no life treads biliMitly, 
But clouds and cloudy sJiadows waiulei 
free, 

That never spoke, over the idle gromid 
But in green mins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where man hath been. 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calls, 
And owls, that flit contiiiuall> between, 
Sbnek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the tnie Silence self-conscioub 
and alone 

FALSE POETS AND TRUE 

TO WORDSWORTH 

Look how the laik soars upward and is 
gone, 

Turning a spirit as he nears the bky ^ 

His voice is heard, but body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye. 

B So, poets’ songs are with ns, thu’ th^r die 
Objur’d, and bid by death’s oblivion^ 
sliroud, 

And Earth mlierits the lich melody 
Like raining music fioin the inoining 
cloud. 

Tet, few there be who pi)>e so sweet and 
loud 

IB Their voices reach ns through the lapse ot 
space: 

The noisy day is deafen ’d by a crowd 
Of undistinguisb’d birds, a ti^itteinig 
race; 

But only lark and nightingale foiloin 
Fill up the silences of night and mom. 

SONG 

There is dew for the flow’ret 
And honey for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild bird. 

And love for yon and me. 

B There are tears for the many 
And pleasures for the few , 

But let the world pass on, dear, 

There’s love for me and you. 

AUTUMN 

1827 

The autumn is old, 

The Rcie leaves are flying; 

He bath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying; 

B Old age, begin sighing! 

The vintage is ripe,^ 

The harvest is heaping; 
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But some that have sowed 
Have no riches for reapini; , 

Poor wretch; fall a-weepiug I 

The year’s in the wane. 

There ib nothwg adorning; 

T]ie night has no eve; 

And the day has no uioming , 

Cold winter gives warning. 

Tlie rivers ran chill, 

The I'ed sun i& sinking, 

And I am grown old. 

And life is fast shrinking. 

^ Here’b enow foi sad thinking! 

BALLAD 

1827 

It was not in the winter 
Our loving lot was cast ! 

It was the time of roses, 

We plucked them as we pasbed ! 

5 Tliat churlish season ne^’er frowned 
On early lovers yet !— 

Oh no— the world was newl> cumiied 
With flowerS; when first we met. 


To a level mead th^ came, and there 
Th^ drave the wickets in : 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they cours’d about. 
And shouted as they ran,— 

15 Tummg to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can ; 

But the lldier^ sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man I 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 

^ To catch heaven ’s bless^ breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in his biou , 
And his bosom ill at ease * 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and 
lead 

The book between his knees ! 

Leaf after leaf, he turn’d it o’er. 

Nor ever glanc’d aside. 

For the ))eace of his boiil he read that book 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean. 

And pale, and leaden-ey ’d.^ 


’Twas twilight, and I bade you go, 

1® But still you held me fast 
It was the time of roses,— 

We plucked them as we passed! 

What else could peer^ my glowing cheek 
That tears began to studt— 

And when I a^ed the like of Lo\e, 
You snatched a damask bud,— 

And oped it to the dainty core 
Still glowing to the last'- 
ll was the time of roses, 

2® We plucked them as we passed * 


THE DREAM OP EUGENE ARAM, THE 
MURDERERS 
1829 

’Twas in the prime of summer time, 

All evening calm and cool. 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
('ame bounding out of school . 

^ There were some that ran and some that 
leapt, 

like trontlets in a pool. 


Away they sped with gamesome minds. 
And souls untouched by sin , 


^ equal ; match 
*Tbia la a atory of fact. 
True Btgry of 


Bee J. Aahton'a ‘'The 

-- — Aram,” mahteenth 

Centurif (ISfill) ; alao. Bulwero^ton a 

\ram, a ooeel pnbllahed In 1882. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome, 

With a fast and fei vent gi as}! 

He stram ’d the dusky covers c1om>. 

And fix ’d the brazen ha«p * 

God! could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp * ’ ’ 

Then leaping on his feet npiight, 

Some mo^y turns he took,— 

Now up the mead, then dovin the mead, 

^® And past a shady nook,— 

And, lo ! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 

*’My gentle lad, what is’t you read— 
Romance or faiiy fable t 

Or is It some histone page, 

Of kings and ciowns unstable T” 

The young boy gave an upward glance,— 
is The Death of Abel'' 

The Usher took six hasty strides, 

®® As smit with sudden pain,— 

Six hasty stndes beyond the place. 

Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad. 

And talk’d with him of Cam : 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whoea deeds tradition saves; 

* An under-tearlier or asttstaut In a arhool. 

■Bee JeUme Cffaar, I, 2, 192 09. 
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Of iuucly lulk cut uff luibeciii 
And liid in sudden ^laveb, 

Of lioirid stabs Imlorni 

And muiders done in ca\eb; 

And bow the sprites of injur’d men 
Sbiiek u]>uaid lioiii the bod,— 

Aye, b(»w the ghostly hand will 
To show Ih^unal clod, 

And unknown facts of ^inll,> acts 
Ara been in dreams fiom God * 

He told how murdereis walk the earth 
Ik^ieuth the cuise of (’am,— 

AVith ciiinson clouds before their e^es, 
And flames about their biain * 

Foi blood has left upon their souls 
Itb e\ ex lasting stain ! 

*^And well,” quoth hr, know, for tnitli. 
Then pain»s must be extieme,— 

Woe, woe, unutleiable woe,— 

Wiio spill life’s saciod stieam’ 
r<ii wlw^ Metliouaht, last iimlit. I wimmht 
A muidei, in a dieam ! 

^‘One that had iipmu done me wronsr— 

A feeble man, and old , 

I led him to a hmely field,— 

The moon shone clear and cold 
Now heie, said T, this man shall die. 

And I will ha>c hib gold * 

“Two sudden blows y\\{\\ a inupcd stick, 
\nd one wifli a 1 i(M\.\ stone, 

One liniiie<l uash \\itli a hasty knife,— 
And then the deed was done; 

Tlieie was nothing lying at niv font 
But lifeless flesh and bone ' 

“Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not do me ill ; 

And vet I fear’d him all the moie, 

For lying there so still* 

Theie i\ns a inanhofHl in his look. 

That murder could not kill ! 

“And, In’ the unnersal air 
Seem’d lit with ghastly flame,— 

Ten thousand thonsaiid dicadtul e,>es 
100 Wei’e looking down in blame: 

I took the dead man by his hand, 

And call’d upon his name ! 

“Ob, God* it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ’ 

But when I touch’d the lifeless elav. 

The blood gushed out amain ’ 


Fur every clot, a buiiinig sptif, 

W as bcordimg in my brain ! 

“My head was like an ardent coal. 

My heait as solid ice; 

My wi etched, wi etched soul, I knew, 

Was at the Devil’s puce* 

A doxeii tiiiies 1 gioan’d; the dead 
Had ne\er gioan’d but twice. 

**And now, fiom foilh the frowning sky 
From the liea\cn’s topmost height, 

1 heaid a voice— the aw ful voice 
Of the blood-a\ciiamg sprite*— 

“riiou guilty man ! take up thy dead, 

120 ijiJe it from my sight ! ’ 

“I took the dreai*y body up, 

And east it in a sticain,— 

A sluggish water, black as ink. 

The depth was so extieme — 

M\ gentle l>oy, leineniber this 
Is nothing but a dream ! 

“Down went the eoi ‘•e with a hollow plunge 
And vanish ’d in the pool ; 

Aiioii T cleans’d iiiv bhuKly hands, 

130 And w ash ’d niv foi eliead cool, 

And sat among the iiixdniis young 
That evening in the school 

'*01i, ITenien, to think of their white <»mils, 
And mine black and ginn’ 

135 \ could not bliaie in childish pio}ci. 

Nor join in e\ening hymn • 

Like a do> il of the pit, 1 seem’d, 

Tdid holy cherubim 

'^And Peace went with them, one and all, 
1^® And each calm jnllow spicad , 

But Guilt was my gum cbambcM lam 
That lighted me to bed , 

And drew mv midnight cm tains loiind 
With fingers bloody red’ 

145 ««An night T lay in agony, 

In anguish duik and deep. 

My fe\oi ’d e\es I daicd not elose, 

But st.sied aghast at Sleep- 
For Sin had rendci ’d unto her 
150 Xbe keys of hell to keep ! 

“All night I lay in agony, 

From \ieary chime to chime. 

With one besetting horrid hint. 

That rack’d me all the time,— 

*'*5 A miglity yeai'ning, like the fii*st 
Fierce impulse unto crime I 
> Mcmbera of the celestial hlerareliy. 
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^^One stern tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its Bla\e, 

Stronger and stronger eveiy pulse 
i«o Did that temptation cia\e,— 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave ! 

^‘Heavily I luse u]), ah mioii 
A s light was in the sky, 

165 sought the black accurbcd ]>ch )1 
With a wild iiiibgiving eye, 

And 1 saw the dead in the inei bed. 

For the faithless stieam uas diy ' 

^^Merrily rose the laik, and sh<N)k 
170 The dew-diop lium its wing, 

But I ue\ei mark’d its inoining flight, 

I ne\ei Leaid it sing: 

For I wa«« stooping once again 
Undei the horrid thing. 

176 <'With breathless speed, like a soul in 
chase, 

I took him up and ran 
Tliei e was no time to dig a gi a\ e 
Befoie the day began : 

III a lonesome wood, with heaps ot leave*^, 
^60 X hid the murder’d man ^ 

^^And all that day I read in school, 

But iiiy thought was other where , 

As soon as tlie iiiid-day task was done, 

III seciet 1 was theie 

165 ^iid a mighty wind had hwept the leaves. 
And still the corse was bare ! 

''Then down T east me on my face, 

And fiist began to weep, 

Poi I knew my seciet then was one 
160 That eaitli lefused to keep . 

Or land, or Kca, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 

*^So wills the fierce avenging sprite. 

Till blood for blood atones* 

^66 Ay, though lie’s buned in a ca\c, 

And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off Ins flesh,— 

The woi Id shall see his bones ' 

'^Oh, God I that horrid, horrid dream 
206 Besetb me now awake * 

Again— again, with a duu^ biain, 

The human life I take. 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Craniiier’s at the stake 

*06 ** And still no peace for the restless clay. 

Will wa\e or mould allow*, 


The horrid thing pursues mv buul,— 

It standb befoi'e me now 1 ’’ 

The feaiful boy look’d up, and baw 

2^0 Huge drojis upon hib blow. 

% 

That \eiy night, while gentle sleep 
TJie uichin eyelids kisb’d, 

Two stein-faced men bet out from Lynn, 
Thiougb the cold and heavy mist ; 

21^ And Eugene Aiaiii walked between, 

With gy\eb upon his wnbt. 

THE DEATH-BEDI 
1881 

We watch’d her breathing thro’ the niglit. 
Her hieathiiig soft and low, 

As 111 hei hi east the wa\e ot life 
Kept heaving to and fio! 

6 So bilently we seemed to speak— 

So slowly moved about * 

As WT had lent liei halt oiii powcib 
To eke bei living out ' 

Oui very hopes belied oui fears, 

^0 Oui tears our liopcb belied— 

We thought hei dying when she slept. 

And sleeping when she died ' 

For when the mom eanie dim and sad— 
And chill with eaily showeiR, 

^0 Hei quiet eyelids closed— she had 
Another iiioiii than ouis’ 

SALLY BIMPKIN’B LAMENT 

OR, JOHN JONES’S KlT-CAT-ASTBOPUE 
18J8 

Up left biR body to the bps, 

\ud made a sbark tala legatee 

— Brjgm aful Percnne 

! what is that comes gliding in, 

And quite in middlmg haste t 
It lb the pictuie of my Jones, 

And painted to the waist 

6 '^Tt is not painted to the life. 

For wlieie’fi the tioubers bluet 
Oh Jones, my dear*— 0 dear! my Jones, 
What 18 tiMome of youf ” 

'^Oh ! Sally dear, it is too true, 

^0 The half that you remark 
Is come to bay my other half 
Is bit off by a ^ark ! 

*'Oh I Sally, diarks do things by halves, 
Yet most completely do ! 

> This poem la aappoaed to baTe bepo wrlttpn on 
thp death of uood’f alster 



A bite in one place seems enougb, 
But I’ve bm bit in two. 
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You know I once was all your own, 

But now a shark must share ! 

But let that pass— for now to yon 
1 ’m neither here nor there. 

Alas I death has a strange divorce 
Effected in the sea, 

It has divided me from you. 

And even me from mel 

W *^Don’t fear my ghost will walk o’ nights 
To haunt as people say; 

My ghost canH walk, for, oh! my legs 
Are many leagues away ! 

^^Lord * think when I am swimming round, 
And looking where the boat is, 

A shark just snaps away a half, 

Without qnaticr^s notice 

* ‘ One half is here, the other half 

Is near Columbia placed ; 

Oh ! Rally, I have got the whole 
Atlantic for my waist. 

* ‘ But now, adieu— a long adieu ! 

I ’ve solved death ’s awful nddle, 

And wonld say more, but I am doomed 
To break o^ in the middle. ’ ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 
18^5 1843 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

K Stitch ! stitch ! stitch | 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of doloioiis pitch 
She sang the '^Bong of the Shirt 

*^Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work— work- work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof* 
Tl’sO! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 

16 Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! 

Work— work— work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work— work— work 

> A notice to vacate given a quarter In advance. 


^ Till the qyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream! 

28^^01 men with sisters dear! 

0 ! men with mothers and wives, 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ! 
Rlitch—stiteh— stitch, 

8® In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt. 

'^But why do I talk of Deathf 
That phantom of grisly bone, 

8® I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

Tt seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own, 

Because of the fasts I keep, 

Oh ! God ! that bread should be so dear, 

^® And flesh and blood so cheap I 

* * Work— work— work ! 

My labor never flags; 

And what aie its wagest A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread— and rags. 

^ That diatter’d roof,— and this naked 
floor— 

A table— a broken diair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

Work- work— work ! 

'’® From weary chime to chime, 

Work— work— work— 

As prisoners work for crime * 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, 

88 Till the heart is sick, and the brain 
benumb’d, 

As well as the weary hand. 

* ^ Work- work— work, 

In the dull December light, 

And work— work— work, 

8® When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows clmg, 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring, 

88 ^'Oh I but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my bead, 

And the grass beneath my feet. 

For only one short hour 
7® To feel as I used to feel, 
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Before I kuew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meall 

^^Oh but for one short hourl 
A respite however brief ! 

76 Xo blessed leisure for love or hope, 

But only time for gnef ! 

A little weeping would ease my heait, 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must slop, for every drop 
60 Hinders needle and thread 1 

Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Baud, and gusset, and seam. 

Work, work, work. 

Like the engine that works by steam * 

66 A mere machine of iron and wood 

That toils for Mammon’s sake — 
Without a brain to ponder and craze. 

Or a heart to feel— and break I 

With fingers weary and worn, 

®o With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sate in unwomanly rags. 
Plying her needle and thread — 

Stitch ! stitch I stitch I 
In poverty, hun^r, and dirt, 

06 And still with a voice of dolorous pitrh. 
Would that its tone could reach the rich I — 
She sang this ^^Song of the Shirt !” 


THE BBTDOE OF SIGHS 
1844 


Drowned ! drown'd ' — Hamlet,^ 


One more unfortunate, 
Weary of bi*eath, 
Hashly importunate. 
Gone to her death 1 

6 Take her up tenderljy. 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion ’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


T^ok at her garments 
Clinging like cerements;* 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Dripis from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. — 

16 Touch her not scornfully; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
*0 Now is pure womanly. 


* waxed clothR used for wrapfilng dead iMidlea 


Make no deej^ scrutiny 
into her mutiny 
Hash and undutiiul * 

Past all dishonor 
66 Death has left on liei 
Only the beautiful 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
30 Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
86 Where was her home! 

Who was her father t 
Who was her molhei T 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

^0 Or was there a deorei one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian ehaiity 
^6 Under the sun ! 

Oh ! it was pitiful I 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none 1 

Sisterly, brotherly, 

60 Fatherly, motherly, 

Feelings had changed * 

Love, by harsh evidence, 

Thi own from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
66 Seeming estranged. 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
•0 From garret to basement. 

She stc^, with amazement. 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shi\ci ; 
66 But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river * 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death ’s mystery. 
Swift to be hurl ’d— 

70 Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world » 
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In she plunged boldl> , 

No matter bow coldly 
The rough river ran,— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it— thmk of it, 
Diesolute man I 
Lave in it, drink of it. 

Then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with caie, 

Fashion ’d so slenderly. 
Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently,— kindly,— 
Smoothe and compose them * 
And her eyes, close them. 
Staring so blindly ’ 

Dreadfully staring 
Thro' muddy impurity, 

As when with the dating 
Last look of despairing. 
Fix'd on futurity 

•5 Perishing gloomily, 

Spurr'd by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest — 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if praying dumbh , 

Over her breast ! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour. 

And leaving, with meekness. 
Her «ins to her Savior! 


THE LAY or THE LABORER 
tShh 1M4 

A spade! a rake! a hoe^ 

A pickaxe, or a bill !' 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will— 

B And here's a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And skill 'd enough, by lessons rough. 
In Labor’s rugged school. 

To hedge, or dig the ditch, 

10 To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea; 

1 A kina of pninina tool. 


The harvest stack to bind, 

The wheaten rick to thatch. 

And never fear in my pouch to find 
The tinder or the match.' 

To a flaming bam or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 

The fire I yearn to kmdle and burn 
^0 1 b on the hearth of home ; 

Where children huddle and crouch 
Through dark long winter days. 

Where stan’ing children huddle and cn>uch, 
To see the cheerful rays, 

A-glowing on the hagganl cheek. 

And not in the haggard's^ blaze! 

To Him who sends a drought 
To parch the fields forloin. 

The rain to flood the meadows with mud. 
The lights to blast the corn,® 

To Him I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path. 

To strike the miser's nek, and show 
The skies blood-ied with wrath 

SB A spade! a rake! a hoe* 

A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will— 

The com to thrash, or the hedge to plash,* 
The market-team to dnve, 

Or mend the fence by the cover side,® 

And leave the game alive. 

Ay, only give me work, 

And then you need not fear 
That 1 «hall snare his worship's haiy. 

Or kill his grace's deer. 

Bleak into his lordship's hou^e. 

To steal the plate so nch ; 

Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 

Wherever Nature needs, 

Wherever Labor calls, 

No job I'll shiik of the haidest work, 

To shun the woikhouse walK, 

'»•'» Where savage laws begnidge 
The pauper babe its breath. 

And doom a wife to a widow's life. 

Before her partner's death. 

' A ivfprence to the rlck-burnina aisordera In 
the anicnltural comitieB of nonthern Eng- 
land in isao ff Bee Marttnoan's The i/te- 
torv 0 / Knfftani, 8, 28B-88 
* stack-vard's 
’wheat 

« trim and Intertwine 

■That la, along the woods, undergrowth, etc., 
that aerve to ahelter wild animals and game, 
(lame la not ao saered In America aa In Eng- 
land. 
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My only claim w this, 

^ With labor stiff and stark, 

By lawful turn, my hvmg to earn, 

Between the light and dark ; 

My daily bread, and nightly bed, 

My bacon, and drop of b^r— 

^ But all from the hand that holds the land, 
And none from the overseer ^ 

No parish money, or loaf. 

No pauper badges for me, 

A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Entitled to my fee * 

No alms 1 ask, give me my task * 

Here are the arm, the leg. 

The strength, the sinews of a man, 

To work, and not to beg. 

Still one of Adam ’s heirs. 

Though doom ’d by chance of birth 
To dress so mean, and to eat the lean 
Instead of the fat of the earth 
To make such humble meals 
As honest labor can, 

A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 
And little thanks to man * 

A spade ! a rake ! a hoe ! 

A pickaxe, or a bill ! 

W A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 

A flail, or what ye will— 

Whatever the tool to ply. 

Here is a willing drudge, 

With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge * 

Who every weekly score 
Docks labor’s little mite, 

Bestows on the poor at the tempie door. 
But robh’d them over night 
The very shilling he hoped to sn^e, 

As health and morals fail, 

Shall visit me in the New Bastille, 

The Spital,^ or the Gaol ’ 

STANZAS 

184.'S 

Farewell, life ! My senses swim ; 

And the world is growing dim 
Thronging shadows cloud the light. 

Like the advent of the night,— 

B Colder, colder, colder stilly 
Upwai^ steals a vapor chill— 

Strong the earthy odor grows— 

1 smell the mould above the rose* 

* The overseer of the poor 

*waceR ^ 

•HeeO€neH9,46 18. 

* hospital 


Welcome, life I the Spirit atrives! 
Strength returns, and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the mom,— 

Oer the eai*th there comes a bloom— 
Sunny light for sullen gloom. 

Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I mnell the rose above the mould * 


QUEEN MAB 

A little fairy comes at night. 

Her gyes are blue, her hair is brown. 

With silver spots upon her wmgs, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

® She has a little silver wand. 

And when a good child goes to bed 

She waves her wand from right to left. 
And makes a circle round its head 

And then it dreams of pleasant things, 

Of fountains filled with fairy flsh. 

And trees that bear delieious fruit. 

And bow their branches at a wish 

Of arbors filled with dainty scents 
From lovely floweis that ne\er fade; 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun. 

And glow-worms shining in the shade 

And talking birds with gifted tongues, 

Foi singing songs and telling tales, 

And pielty dwarfs to show the way 
^ Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 

But when a bad child goes to bed, 

From left to light she weaves hei 
rings, 

And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly horrid things' 

Then lions come with glaring eyes. 

And tigeis giowl, a dreadful noise, 

And ogres draw their cmel knives, 

To shed the blood of girls and boyi^ 

Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

80 Or ragmg flames come scorching round, 

Fierce dragons hover in the air. 

And serpents crawl along the ground. 

Then wicked children wake and weep, 

And wish the long black gloom away; 

8® But good ones love the dark, and And 
The night as pleasant as the day. 
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^VINTHROP MACKWORTH PRABD 
(1802-1839) 

From THE TROUBADOUR 

1823*24 

Bpiritb, that Walk and Wail Tonight 

Spirits, that walk and wail tonight, 

I feel, I feel that ye are near; 

There is a mist upon my sipiht, 

There is a murmur in mine ear, 
s And a dark, dark dread 
Of the lonely dead 

Craeps through the whispering atmos- 
phere! 

Ye hover o’er the hoary trees. 

And the old oaks stand bereft and bate; 
Te hover o’er tbe moonlight seas, 

And the tall masts rot in the poisoned air; 
Ye gase on the gate 
Of earthly state, 

And the bandog' shivers in silence there. 

Come hither to me upon your cloud. 

And tell me of your bliss or pain, 

And let me see your shadowy shroud, 

And colorless lip, and bloodless vein , 
Where do ye dwell, 

20 In heaven or hellt 

And why do ye wander on earth again f 

Tell roe where and how ye died, 

Fell ye in darkness, or fell ye in dav, 

On lorn hill-side, or roaring tide. 

In gorgeous feast, or rushing frav f 
By bowl or blow, 

From friend or foe, 

Hurried your angry souls away Y 

Mute ye come, and mute ye pass, 

20 Your tale untold, your shnft un8hn\^ ; 
But ye have blighted the pale grass. 

And seared the ghastly stars from 
heaven; 

And guilt hath known 
Your voiceless moan, 

20 And felt that the blood is unforgiven ! 

Oh Flt with Ms! ’Tib Passion’s Hour 

Oh fly with me! ’tis Passion’s hour; 

The world is gone to sleep ; 

And nothing wakes in brake* or bower, 

But those who love and weep : 

2 This is the golden time and weather, 

When songs and sighs go out together, 

1 \ dog kept tied eltber as a watch dna or be 
canae he in ferodotaa 
• thicket 


And minstrels pledge the rosy wme 
To lutes like this, and lips like thine! 

Oh fly with me! my courser’s flight 
^2 Is like the rushmg breeze, [night'*’ 
And the kind moon has said ^^QimmI 
And sunk behind the tiTes 
The lover’s voice— the loved one’s ear— 
There’s nothing else to speak or hear; 

12 And we will say, as on we glide. 

That nothing lives on earth beside ! 

Oh fly with me ! and we will wing 
Oni white skiff o’er the waves. 

And hear the Tritons revelling 
20 Among their coral caves ; 

The envious mermaid, when we pass, 

Shall cease her song, and drop her glass ; 
Foi it will break her very heart, 

To bee how fair and dear thou art. 

2 < Oh fly with me ! and we will dwell 
Far over the green seas. 

Where sadness rings no parting knell 
For moments such as these ! 

Where Italy’s unclouded skies 
20 Look bnghtly down on brighter eyes, 

Or where the wave-wed City' smiles; 
Enthroned upon her hundr^ isles. 

Oh fly with me! by these sweet strings 
Swept o’er by Passion’s fingers, 

25 By all the rocks, and vales, and springs 
Where Memory lives and lingers, 

By all the tongue can never tell, 

By all the heart has told so well, 

By all that has been or may be. 

And by Love’s self— Oh fly with me! 

TIME’S SONG 
1826 


O’er tbe level plains, where mountains greet 
me as I go. 

O’er the desert waste, where fountains at 
my bidding flow, 

On the boundless beam day, on the cloud 

by night, 

I am nding hence away: who will chain 
my flight f 

2 War his weary watch was keeping,— I have 
crashed his spear ; 

Grief within her bower was weeping,— I 
have dried her tear; 

Pleasure caught a minute’s bold,— then I 
hurried by, 


vraiGP, wnicD HccoraiM lo an om atory was 
wed to the Adriatic Sea See Wordaworth'a 
On the EMntUon o/ the T'caeftan RejmhlUs 
< p 286 and n. 2). 
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Leaving all her banquet eold, and her gob- 
let dry. 

Power had won a throne of gloiy: where 
lb now his famet 

Genius said, "1 live in atoiy:" who hath 
heard his namet 

Love beneath a myrtle^ bough whispered 
“Why so fastt” 

And the roses on his brow withered as 1 
past. 

1 have heard the heifer lowing o’er the 
wild wave’s bed; 

I have seen the billow flowing where the 
rattle fed ; 

Where began my wandering t Memory 
will not say! 

Where will rest my weary wingst Science 
turns away ’ 

From LETTERS PROM TETGNMOUTH 
1829 

I— OtTR Ball 

Comoioiit » c’mt lul ? qnc Je le rcgnrde encorr » 

r*est qiie Tralment 11 est blen change ; n*e8t-co 

pas, mon papal*— XfM Premier Amoure. 

You’ll come to our ball; — since we parted 
I’ve thought of you more than I’ll say; 

Indeed, I was half broken-hearted 
For a week, when they took you awaA 
0 Pond fancy brought back to my slumbers 
Our walks on the Ness and the Den, 

And echoed the musical numbers 
Which you used to sing to me then. 

I know the romance, since it’s over, 

’Twerp idle, or wo|^, to recall 

T know you’re a terrible rover; 

But, Clarence, you’ll come to our Ball ! 


^ I’ve often been out upon Haldon 
To look for u cov^ with Pup ; 

I ’ve often been over to Shaldon, 

To see how your boat is laid up. 

In spite of the terrors of Aunty, 

30 1 ’ve ndden ihe filly you broke ; 

And I’ve studied your sweet little Dante 
• In the shade of your favorite oak : 
When I sat m July to Sir Lawrence, 

I sat in your love of a shawl ; 

And I’ll wear what yon brought me iioin 
Florence, 

Perhaps, if you’ll come to our Ball. 

Ton’ll find ns all changed since you \an- 
ished; 

We’ve set up a National School;^ 

And waltzing is utterly banished; 

^ And Ellen has mamed a fool; 

The Major is going to travel ; 

Miss Hyacinth threatens a rout;® 

The walk is laid down with fresli giavel ; 

Papa IS laid up with the gout; 

And Jane has gone on with her easels. 

And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul ; 
And Fanny is sick with the measles, 

And 1 ’ll tell you the rest at the Ball. 

Ton’ll meet all your beauties;— the Lily, 
And the Fairy of Willowbrook Fanu, 
And Lucy, who made me so silly 
At Dawlish, by taking your arm; 

Miss Manners, who always abused you. 

For talking so much about Hock;* 

And her sister, who often amused you, 

By raving of rebels and Rock:^ 

And something which surely would answer, 
An heiress quite fresh from Bengal 
So, though you were seldom a dancer. 
You’ll dance, just for once, at our Ball. 


It ’s only a year sinoe, at College, 

You put on your cap and your gown ; 
But, riarencp, you’re grown out of knowl- 
edge, 

A nd changed from the spur to the ^rown ; 
Tlip voice that was best when it faltered. 

Is fuller and firmer in tone: 

And the smile that should never have 
altered,— 

Dear Clarence,— it is not your own ; 
Your cravat was badly selected, 

Your coat don’t beeome yon at all ; 

And why is your hair so negleetedt 
Yon must have it curled for our Ball. 

» The myrtle and the rose are mblema of lorn 
•What’ la It he? Let me look at him again’ 
Up rertatnly haa changed ronalderably : 
bn*<n*t be. papa? 


But out on the world I— from the flowers 
It shuts out the snnsliine of truth; 

It blights the green leaves in the lowers. 

It makes an old age of onr youth : 

And the flow of our feeling, once in it, 
Like a streamlet beginning to freeze, 
Though it cannot turn ice in a minute. 
Grows harder by sudden degrees. 

Time treads o’er the graves of affection, 
^ Sweet honey is turned into gall ; 

Perhaps you have no recollection 
That ever you daneed at onr BalL 


•A sdiool catabUahed by a aattcaal aodaty for 
. educating tbe poor. 

•A large evening party or other faBhlonable 


•uMbbetmor, a kind of wine. 

• A Sctltloua name signed to pnbllc notices by 
one of the Irish rebels of 1822. 
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Tou once could be pleased with our bal- 
lads—* 

Today you have critical ears; 

You once could be charmed with our 
salads— 

Alas! you’ve been dining with Peers; 
You trifl^ and flirted with many; 

You’ve forgotten the when and the how; 
There was one you liked better than any— 
Pei haps you’ve forgotten her now. 

But of those you remember most newly, 

Of those who delight or enthrall, 

None love you a quarter so truly 
As some you will find at our Ball. 

85 They tell me you ’ve many who flatter, 
Because of your wit and your song; 

Tliey tell me (and what does it matterf ) 
You like to be praised by the throng; 
They tell me you’ie shadowed with laurel, 
They tell me you ’re loved by a Blue 
They tell me you’re sadly immoral— 

Dear Clarence, that cannot be true! 

Blit to me you are still what I found you 
Before you grew clever and tall; 

85 And you’ll thmk of the spell that once 
bound you; 

And you’ll come, won’t you comet to 
our Ballt 

Prom EVERY-DAY CHABAOTERS 
1N29.30 

ThC BklLB or THK Ball-Roou 

11 faut Jugcr dcR fpmmpa dopula la chauasure 
JuhQU* a la vuiaure pxclusiTcmrnt, i peu pr^a 
comme on nicsiirp 1c polsaon entre queue et 
tCtP.* — ^L a BbuiSu 

Years— years ago,— ere yet my di earns 
Had been of being wise or witty,— 

Eie 1 had done with wnting themes. 

Oi yawned o’er this infernal Chiity,— 
* Years— years ago,— while all my joy 
Was in my fowling-piece and filly,— 

In short, while I was yet a boy, 

I fell in love with Laura lily. 

T saw her at the County Ball • 

18 There, when the sounds of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall 
Of liands aeniss and down the middle. 
Hers was the Ribtlest spell by far 
Of all that set young heaits romancing, 
15 She was our queen, our rose, our star; 

And then ^e danced— 0 Heaven, her 
dancing! 

**b!ue stoekliif,** a weman affecting an ta- 
tcrpBt in lltenture and politics. Bee 
Eton’s Don I, 206, S, and a. 1 (p. 

■One ought to judge women exclusive of their 
fcM»t-wear and their head-wear, approzl- 
fnatolv as one measures flsh between tall and 
bead 


Dark was her hair, her hand was white. 
Her voice was exquisitely tender. 

Her eyes wei^e full of liquid light ; 

88 I never saw a waist so slender! 

Her every look, her every smile, 

Shot right and left a score of arrun^, 

I thought ’twas Venus from her i«1e. 

And wondered where she’d left her spar- 
rows.^ 

85 She talked,— of politics or prayers,- 

Of Southey’s prose or Wordsworth’s 
sonnets,— 

Of danglers— or of dancing bears, 

Of battl^— or the last new bonnets. 

By candlelight, at twehe o’clock, 

88 To me it mattered not a tittle; 

If those bright lips had quoted TA>cke. 

I ought have thought they inurmuied 
Little. 

Through sunny May, thiougli sultry June, 
I ]o\ed her with a 1o\e eternal, 

85 I i,poke her praises to the moon, 

1 wrote them to The Sundatf Journal • 
My mother laughed ; T soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling: 

My father frowned , but how <shou1d gout 
^8 See any happiness in kneeling f 

She was the daughter of a Dean, 

Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic , 

She had one brother, just thirteen. 

Whose color was extremely hectic , 

46 jrraiidmother for many a year 
Had fed the parish with her bountj ; 
Her second cousin as a peer. 

And Lord Lieutenant of the County. 

But titles, and the three per ccnts,8 
88 And mortgages, and gieat lelations. 

And India bonds, and titlies8 and lents, 
Oh, what are the\ to lo\e’s sensations t 
Blade eyes, fair forehead, clusteiiug locks— 
Such wealth, such lionors, Cupid chooses ; 
55 He cares as little for the Stocks, 

As Baron Rothschild for the Muses. 

She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from hei pencil’*- *-hiidiinr 
She botanized ; I envied each 
88 Young blossom in her bondoii fading 
She warbled Handel; it was ginnd. 

She made the Catalani jealou*- 
She touched the organ ; I could stand 
For hours and hours to blow tlie iiollnws. 

■Sparrows were sarred to Venus 
■Government bonds rloldtng three |ier cent In- 
terest. 

■A tithe la a tenth part of the yearly Income 
paid for the support of the clergy and the 
church. 
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^ She kept an album, too, at home, 

Well filled with all an album’s glones; 

Paintings of bntterfiies, and Rome, 
Patterns for tnmmmgb, Persian stones; 

Soft songs to Julia’s cockatoo, 

70 Fierce odes to Famine and to Slaughter; 

And autographs of Pnnce L«boo, 

And recipes for elder-water.^ 

And she was fiattered, worshipped, bored; 
Her steps were watched, her dress was 
noted, 

76 Her poodle dog was quite adored. 

Her saymgs were extremely quoted ; 

She laughed, and every heart was glad. 

As if the taxes were abolished ; 

She frowned, and every look was sad, 

60 As if the Opeia were demolished. 

She smiled on many, just for fun,— 

1 knew that there was nothing in it , 

I was the first— the only one 
Her heart had thought of for a minute.— 
66 I knew it, for she told me so, 

In phiase which was divmely moulded; 

She wrote a charming hand,— and oh * 
How sweetly all her notes were folded 1 

Onr love was like most other loves 
00 A little glow, a little shiver, 

A rose-bud, and a pair of gloves. 

And *‘Fly not yet”— upon the nver; 

Some jealousy of some one’s hen, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted ; 

•6 A miniature, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows,— and then we parted. 

TVe parted ; months and years rolled by; 
We met again four summers after: 

Our parting was all sob and sigh ; 

100 Our meeting was all mirth and laughter : 

For in my heart ’s most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers; 

And she was not the ball-room’s belle. 

But only— Mrs. Something Rogers! 


TELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET 

Tell him I love him yet, 

As in that joyous time ; 

Tell him I ne’er forget, 

Though memory now be crime ; 

6 Tell him, when sad moonlight 
Is over earth and sea, 

I dream of him by night,— 

He must not dream of me ! 

< Probabir some port of lotion made from elder 
leaves or berries. 


Tell him to go where Fame 
16 Looks proudly on the brave ; 

Tell him to wm a name 
By deeds on land and wave; 

Green- green upon his brow 
The laurel wreath shall be; 

1'’ Although the laurel now 

May not be shared with me. 

Tell him to smile agam 
In Pleasuie’s dazzlmg throng, 

To wear auothei ’s cham, 

66 To praise another’s song. 

Before the loveliest there 
I’d have him bend hib knee. 

And breathe to her the prayer 
lie used to breathe to me. 

66 And tell him, day by day. 

Life looks to me more dim , 

1 falter when I pray. 

Although I pray for him. 

And bid him when 1 die, 

66 Come to our f avonte tree ; 

I shall not hear him sigh,— 

Then let him sigh for me! 

FAIRY SONG 

He has conn’d the lesson now , 

He has read the book of pam : 

There are furrows on his blow; 

1 must make it smooth again. 

6 Lo ! I knock the spurs away , 

Lo ! I loosen belt and brand ; 

Hark ! I bear the courser neigh 
For his stall in Fairy-land. 

Bnng the cap, and bung the vest; 

16 Buckle on his sandal shoon ; 

Fetch his memory from the chebt 
In the treasury of the moon. 

I have taught him to be wise 
For a little maiden’s sake;— 

16 Lo I he opens his glad eyes. 

Softly, slowly: Minstrel, wake! 

STANZAS 

O’er yon churchyard the storm may lower 
But, heedless of the wintry air. 

One little bud shall linger there, 

A still and trembling flower 

6 Unscathed by long revolving years. 

Its tender leaves shall flouiish 
And sparkle in the moonlight, wet 

With the pale dew of tears. 
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And where thine bumble ashes lie. 

Instead of ’scutcheon or of stone, 

It rises o’er thee, lonely one, 

Child of obscurity ! 

Mild was thy voice as Zephyr’s breath, 

Thy cheek with flowing locks was 
shaded ! 

But the voice hath died, the cheek 
hath faded 

III the cold breeze of death I 

Brightly thine eye was smiling, sweet ! 

But now decay hath stilled its glancmg; 
Warmly thy little heart was dancing, 
But it hath ceased to beatl 

A few short months— and thou wert here t 
Hope sat upon thy youthful brow; 

And what is thy memorial now 9 
A flower— and a Tear, 

THE TALENTED MAN 
A LSTTsa raoii a ladt in London to a 

LADT AT LAUSANNE 
1881 

Dear Alice 1 you’ll laugh when you know 
it,- 

Last week, at the Duchess’s ball, 

I danced with the clever new poet,— 
You’ve heard of him,— Tully St. Paul. 

6 Miss Jonquil was perfectly frantic; 

I wish you bad seen Lady Anne ! 

It really was very romantic. 

He ta such a talented man! 

He came up from Brazenose College, 

Just caught, as they call it, this spring; 
And his head, love, is stuffed full of knowl- 
edge 

Of every conceivable thing. 

Of science and logic he chatters. 

As flne and as fast as he can ; 
tS Though I am no judge of such matters, 

I’m sure he’s a talented man. 

His stories and jests are delightful;— 

Not stories, or jests, dear, for you ; 

The jests are ezce^ngly spiteful, 

20 The stones not always quite true. 
Perhaps to be kmd and veracious 
May do pretty well at Lausanne ; 

But it never would answer,— good gracious ! 
Chez noas^— in a talented man. 

M He sneers,— how my Alice would scold 
him*— 

At the bliss of a sigh or a tear; 

1 with us 


He laughed— only think '—when I told him 
How we cried o’er Trevelyan last year; 
I vow I was quite in a passion ; 

20 I broke all the sticks of my fan ; 

But sentiment’s quite out of fashion. 

It seems, in a tidented man. 

Lady Bab, who is terribly moral, 

Has told me that Tully is vam, 

22 And apt— which is silly— to quarrel. 

And fond— which is sad— of champagne. 
I listened, and doubted, dear Ahce, 

For I saw, when my Lady began. 

It was only the Dowager’s mahce;— 

^2 Bhe does hate a talented man ! 

He’s hideous, I own it. But fame, love. 

Is all that these eyes can adore; 

He’s lame,— but Lord Byron was lame, 
love. 

And dumpy,— but so is Tom Moore. 

^2 Then his voice,— sack a voice! my sweet 
creature. 

It’s like your Aunt Lucy’s toucan ' 

But oh ! what’s a lone or a feature. 

When once one’s a talented manf 

My mother, yon know, all the season, 

‘'2 Has talked of Sir Geoffrey’s estate ; 

And truly, to do the fool reason. 

He has been less homd of late. 

Rut today, when we drive in the carriage. 
I’ll tell her to lay down her plan ;— 

55 jf ever I venture on marriage 
It must be a talented man ! 

P. S.— I have found on reflection. 

One fault in mj fnend,— entra nous^ 
Without it, he’d just be perfection ;— 

22 Poor fellow, he has not a sou! 

And so, when he comes in September 
To shoot with my unele. Sir Dan, 

I ’ve promised mamma to remember 
He’s only a talented man ' 


STANZAS 


ON SEEING THE SPIAKEE ASLEEP IN BIB ORATE 
DURING ONE OP THE DEBATES OP THE 
FIRST REPORlfED PARLIAMENTS 
m9 1838 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker; it’s surely fair 

If you don’t in your bod, that you should 
m your chair, 

Ixmger and longer still they grow, 

>A brllllsntlp-eolertd tropical Mrd wltli a 
barsh voice. 

I Sftww you tad me 

Parllameat which met in 1833. th( 
followina the immw of the Reform 
Mannera Sutton, a l%ry, wan Speaker 
nonae of Commonit. Fraed waa a 
member of the House at that time. 11 
been a Whig until 1880. 


p year 
\ Bill 
of the 
Toft 
Fe had 
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Toiy and Radical, Aye and No; 

B Talking by night, and talkmg by day 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker; Bleep, sleep while yon 
may! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 
Light and biiet on a Speaker’s eyes , 
Fielden or Fiiin,*in a minute or two, 

HI Some disouleily thing will do; 

Riot will riia'»e lepuse away,— 

Sleep, Mr. Speakci , sleep, sleep while you 
may! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker; Cobbett will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and moon ; 

Hume, no doubt, will be taking the sense 
Of the House on a saving of thirteen pence ; 
Grattan will growl, or Baldwin bray 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker; sleep, sleep while yon 
may» 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker; dream of the time 
M When loyalty was not quite a crime ; 

When (jlranl was a impil in Canning ’b 
school , 

When Palmei'stoii fancied Wood a fool; 
Lord, how principles pass away ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleqi, sleep while you 
may I 

^ Sleep, Mr. Speaker; sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then , 
Sweet to the sorrowful, sweet to the ill, 
Sweet to the children that work in a mill , 
Yon have moi^e need of sleep than they;— 
Sleep, Mr Speakoi ; vieep, «*lecp while you 
may ! 

ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 
(1804-1873) 

THE SONG OP THE WESTERN MEN 
iSfJ 1820 

A good sword and a trusty hand * 

A merry heart and true * 

King James’s' men shall iindeml.*ind 
Cornish lads can do. 

B And ha\e they fix’d the wheie and when? 
And shall Ti'elawny diet 
Here’s twentv thousand Cm nish men 
Will know the reason why! 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight* was he : 

'Mf London Tower were Mieliael’s hold, 
We’ll set Trelawny free! 

1 Jiiineii II, King of Bnglaiid (16^B-S8). 
■creature; being 


^^We’ll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay, 

10 With ‘one and all,’ and hand in hand, 

And who shall bid us nay f 

“And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to Mew, 

Come forth ! come forth, >e cowaids all, 

^ Here ’s men as good as you I 

“Trelawny lie’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die , 

But here ’8 twentv Uiousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why!’’ 

CLOVBLLY 
i825 1832 

Oh ' labonun duke lenimen 

’Tis eve ! ’tis glimmering e\ e * how fair the 
scene, 

Touched by the soft hues oi the dieumy 
west! 

Dim hills afar, and happy vales between, 
With the tall com's*deei> fuirow' (iilniK 
blest: 

s Beneath, the sea, by e\e’s fond pole cniest, 
’Mid groves of living green that fiinpe 
its side; 

Dark sails that gleam on Ocean’s lien\ing 
breast 

From the glad fisher-barks that home- 
ward glide, 

To make Clovelly’s shores at pleasant 
evening-tide. 

Hearken I the mingling sounds of earth 
and sea, 

The pastoral music of the bleating flock. 

Blent with the sca-bnds’ uncouth melody, 
The waves’ deep inunnur to the unheed- 
ing roek, 

And ever and anon the impatient shock 
*■* Of some strong billow on the sounding 
shore: 

And hark! the roweis’ deep and well- 
known stroke. 

Olad heaits are there, and joyful hands 
nnee more 

Fill low the whitening wave with their 
I'eriimmg oar. 

But turn where Art with votive hand hath 
twined 

A Ininpr wreath for Nnhiw's ^sratefiil 
brow, 

’ ‘'"lo TT* ** taboffc—Honw*. ote». l, 

•wheif,** 
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Where the lone wanderer’s raptur’d foot- 
steps wind 

’Mid rock, and glancing stream, and 
shadowy bough. 

Where scarce the \ alley ’b leafy depths 
allow 

The intruding buiibeam in their shade to 
dwell, 

There doth the seamaid breathe her human 
vow— 

Ro village maidens ip their envy tell— 

Won from her dark blue home by that 
alluring dell. 

A softer beauty floats along the bky , 

The moonbeam dwells upon the voiceless 
wave; 

Far off, the night-winds steal away and die. 

Or sleep in music m their ocean-ca^ e * 

Tall oaks, whose strength the Oiaiit Rloiin 
might brave, 

Bend m rude fondness o’er the sihery 
sea; 

Nor can yon mountain rann^ foibear to 
lave 

*6 Her blushing clusters where the waters 
be, 

Murmuring around her home such touch- 
ing melody 

Thou quaint Clovelly I in thy shades of lest, 

When timid Spring her pleasant task 
hath sjied, 

Or Summer pours from her leduiidant 
breast 

40 All fruits and flowers along thy a alley ’s 
hed: 

Yes! and when Autumn’s golden glories 
spread. 

Till we forget near Winter’s witheiiiig 
rage. 

What faiier path shall woo the wandeici ’s 
tread. 

Soothe wearied hope, and worn regie! 
assuage t 

! for firm youth a bower— a home for 
lapsing age 

THE FIRST PATHERS2 


MAWGAN OF MELHUACHi 
1882 

’Twas a fierce night when old Mawgan died, 
Men bliudder’d to heai the rolling tide * 

The wreckers fled fast from the awful 
shore. 

They had beard strange voices amid the 
roar. 

0 ‘^Out with the boat there,” some one 
cried,— 

”Will he never comet we shall lobe the 
tide: 

His berth is tnm and his cabin stor’d, 

He ’s a weary long time coming on board ’ ’ 

The old man struggled upon the bed : 

^ He knew the woi^s that the voices said , 
Wildly he shriek’d as his eyes grew dim, 
^'He was dead* he was dead* when T 
buned him.” 

Hark yet again to the devilish roai, 

”He was nimbler once with a ship on 
blioie, 

•* (’oine! come! old man, ’tis a vain delay. 
We must make the offing by break of day ’ ’ 

Hard was the stniggle, but at the last, 
With a stormy pang, old Mawgan past. 
And away, away, beneath their sight, 
Gleam’d the red sail at pitch of night. 

FEATHERSTONE'S DOOXP 

2831 1832 

Tuist thou and twine,"* in light and gloom 
A spell is on thine hand , 

The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 

Thy web the shifting band 

^ Twme from this hour, in ceaseless toil, 

On Blackrock’b sullen shore. 

Till cordage of the sand shall coil 
Where crested surges roar. 

’Tis for that hour, when, from the wave. 
Near voices ivi Idly cn^ , 

When thy bteni hand no succ<»r ga^e, 

The cable at thy side. 


Tliey rear’d their lodges in the wilderness, 
Oi built them cells beside the sliadowy sea, 
And there they dwelt with angels, like a 
dream! 

So they unroll’d the Volume of the Book 
6 And fill’d the fields of the Evangelist 
With thoughts as sweet as flowers. 

1 The flmtttsh rowan, or nonntaln ash 
■ That ia, of the church. 


^Gilbert Mawgan . a noted wrecker on the aea- 
Bbore at Melihuach, Cornwall, la aald to 
have burled alive a sea captain whom he 
found exhausted on the shore. It lb re 
ported that as Mawgan lav dying a vessel 
came into Menhuach Bay, and remained 
there until hla death. 

■Featberstone was a wrecker whose tronbled 
spirit was Buppoa^ to be Imprlaoned on 
Black^rock, a prominent rock In Unde Bay, 
off the coast of Coniwall, until he sbonld 
■ **!■ doom 

•Bee Scott'a TtoUt Te, Twine Tc, 1 (p. 465). 
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Twist thou and twine! in light and gloom 
The spell is on thme hand ; 

IB The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 

Thy web the shifting sand 


4& ^^Cometothy GMmtimel” 
Swung deep the f unend dume : 
Grace, mercy, kmdness past, 
<*Come to tby Oodatlakl” 


THE SILENT TOWER OF BOTTBEAUX 
XBSX 1882 

Tintadgel bells ring o’er the tide. 

The boy leans on his vessel side , 

He hears that sound, and dreams of home 
Soothe the wild orphan of the foam. 

B ^^Come to thy God in time!” 

Thus saith their pealing chime . 

Youth, manhood, old age past, 

”Come to thy God at liUBt.” 

But why are Bottreaux’ echoes stillf 
18 Her tower stands proudly on the hill , 

Yet the strange chough^ that home hath 
found. 

The lamb lies sleeping on the ground 
‘ * Come to thy God m time * ’ ’ 

Should be her answering chime * 

IB Come to thy God at last ! ” 

Should echo on the blast 


The ship rode down with courses free,* 

The daughter of a distant sea . 

Her sheet was loose, her anchor stor’d, 

28 The merry Bottreaux bells on board. 
”Come to thy God in time!” 

Rung out Tintadgel chime; 

Youth, manhood, old age past, 

”Come to thy God at last!” 

2B The pilot heard his native bells 
Hang on the breeze in fitful swells , 

' ‘ Thank God,” with reverent brow he cned, 
” We make the shore with evening’s tide ” 
”Come to thy God in time!” 

*8 It was his mamage chime ' 

Youth, manhood, old age past. 

His bell must nng at last. 

” Thank Gk)d, thou whining knave, on land. 
But thank, at sea, the steersman’s hand,” 
*B The captain ’s voice above the gale ' 

” Thank the good ship and ready sail.” 
”Come to thy God in time!” 

Rad grew the boding chime ; 

”Come to thy God at last!” 

48 Boom’d heavy on the blast. 


Uprose that sea t as if it heard 
The mighty Master’s signal-word * 

What thrills the captain’s whitening lipt 
The death-groans of his sinking ship. 


4 A Mrd of the cfotw leaitly. 

*That Ii, with the aolls sttsehed to the lower 
TsrdB of the ship hsaglna looiic 


Long did the rescued pilot tell* 

B8 When gray hairs o’er his fordiead fell. 
While those around would hear and weep— • 
That fearful judgment of the deep. 

”Come to thy God m time!” 

He read his native chime : 

BB Youth, manhood, old age past. 

His bell rung out at la^ 

Still when the storm of Bottreaux’ waves 
Ib wakening in his weedy eaves. 

Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 

88 Peal their deep notes beneath the tide * 
“Come to thy God in time!” 

Thus saith the ocean chime : 

Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 

“Come to thy God at last!” 

“PATER VE8TBR PASCTP ILLA”i 
1BS5 1840 

Our bark is on the waters : wide around 
The wandenng wave ; above, the lonely hky. 
Hush! a young sea-bird floats, and that 
quick cry 

Shrieks to the levell’d weapon’s echoing 
sound, 

B Grasps its lank wing, and on, with reckless 
bound! 

Yet, creature of the surf, a sheltering breast 
Tonight shall haunt in vain thy far-off nest, 
A call unanswer’d search the rocky ground. 
Lord of Leviathan ! when Ocean heard 
^8 Thy gathering voice, and sought his nali\e 
breeze; 

When whales first plunged with life, and 
the proud deep 

Felt unborn tempests heai^ in troubled 
sleep; 

Thou didst provide, e’en for this nameless 
bird. 

Home, and a natural love, amid the surging 


DEATH BONG 

ms 

There lies a cold corpse ujKm the sandb 
Down by tbe rolling sea ; 

Close up the eyes and straighten the hands 
As a Christian man’s should be. 


8 Biny it deep, for the good of my soul, 

Bix feet below the ground ; 

Let the sexton come and the death-bell toll, 
And good men stand around. 


< '*Toar Father feeds them ’* — Uattheiff, 6 -26 
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Lay it among^ the churchyai'd stoneb, 

10 Where the piiest hath blehbed the clay, 
I cannot leave (lie unbuiied bones, 

Ainl I fain would {*o my way 


^ Dreams had they, that in fairy bowers 
Their hvmg: warrior lies, 

Or wears a (garland of the flowers 
That grow m Paradise. 


ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING 
SPIRITS? 

1840 

We see them not— we cannot hear 
The music of then wing— 

Yet know we that they sojourn near, 

The Angels of the spimgl 

S They glide along this lovely ground. 

When the first violet grows , 

Their graceful hands have just unbound 
The zone of yonder rosel 

I gather it for thy dear breast, 

Fioni stain and shadow fiee. 

That which an Angel’s touch hath blest 
Js meet, my lo\e, for thee* 

QUEEN OUENNTVAR’S ROUND! 

1841 

Naiad for Grecian waters t 
Nymph lor the lounlain-side* 

Hut old Foinwall’s bounding daughters 
Foi gray Dundagel’s tide. 

B The wild wind proudly gathers 
Hound the ladies ol the land, 

And the blue wave of their lathers 
Jf joyful where they stand. 

Naiad for Grecian waters! 

■*0 Nymph toi the fountain-side* 

lint old (\un wall’s bounding daughteis 
Foi giay Dundugers tide. 

Yes! when memory rejoices 
In hei long belovW theme, 

IB Fair forms and thrilling voices 
Will mmgle with iny dieam. 

Naiad for Grecian wateis* 

Nvmiih foi the fountain-side* 

But old Comwall’s bounding daughters 
20 por giav Dnndagel’s tide 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON 
1859 

They told me in their shadowy pbrase,^ 
("aught from a tale gone by, 

That Arthur, King of Cornish praise. 
Died not, and would not die. 


'A 


kind of song mma hv two or more persona, 
each taking np a strain in turn. 


I lead the rune^ with deeper ken, 

And thus the myth I trace*— 

A bard should nse, mid future men, 

The mightiest of his race. 

He would great Artliin ’h deeds rehearse 
On giay Dundagel’s shore. 

And so the King in laurell’d verse 
Shall live, and die no more! 

JOHN WILSON 

("Christopher North") 
(1785-1854) 

From NOCTES AMBROSIAN^ 
1822-35 

No. XLII— April, 1829 

ScEinc I.— TTie snuggery Eight 

clock.— The Union-Table* with tea and 
Coffee-pots, and the 0 ^Doherty China-set 
— Cold Round— Pies — 0 ysters—Rizzars^ 
B —Pickled Salmon, a How-Towdie* whirl- 
ing before the fiie over a large basin of 
mashed Potatoes —The Boiler on.— A 
Bachelot ’a Kitchen'^ on the small Ovnl.^— 
A Dumb Waiter at each end of the Union. 

North— Shepherd* 

JO Shepherd This I ca ’ comfort, sir. Every- 
thmg within oursell— nae need to ring the 
bell the leevelang night— nae openm’ o’ 
cheepin’,^® nae shuttin’ o’ clashm’ doors— 
nae trampin’ o’ waitcis across the carpet 
15 wi’ creakin’ shoon^^— or stumblm’, clumsy 
coofs^®— to the great spillin’ o' gravy— but 
a’ things, eatable and uneatable, either 

huslicd into a cosy calm, or 

Nofth Now light, James, the lamp of the 
20 Bachelor’s Kitchen with Tickler’s caid, and 
in a quaiter of an hour, minus five minutes, 
yon shall scent and see such steaks! 

* Shepherd. Only look at the towdy, sir, 
how she swings sae granly roun’ by mv 
25 gaiters, after the fashion o’ a planet. It’s 
a beautiful example o’ centrifugal attrac- 
tion. See till tlie fat dreep-dreepm ’ intU the 

story or poem written in mnes. symbols 
used in writing by early Germanic peoples 

* Ambrosian Nigbts * A amall room or den 

* Joined table * dried herring 

« whole young hen 

VA vessel in which food is prepared, a Dutch 
oven 

■An elevated stand having an oval shape 
•“Christopher North'* Is a psendo^m of John 
Wilson . the Shepherd is James Rogg, known 
as “The Rttrick Shepherd “ 

■■of squeaking ^hoos '■blockheads 
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ashet^ o’ mashed potawtoes, oilifying the 
crusted brown mtil a mair delicious nohness 
o’ mixed vegetable and animal maiiier! As 
she swings slowly twirlmg roun’, I really 
canna say, sir, for 1 diuua ken, whether 
bany‘ back or fleshy bnest^ be the maist 
teinptm ’ ! Sappy baith 1^ 

North. Right, James— baste her— baste 
hei— don’t spare the flour. Nothmg tells 
like the dredge-box.^ 

Shepherd You’re a capital man-cook, sir. 

North For plain roast and boil, I yield to 
no mortal man. Nor am 1 inconsiderable 
shakes at stews. What a beautiful blue mag- 
ical light glimmers from the wonder-working 
lamp, beneath whose necromancy you al- 
ready hear the sweet low bubble and squeak 
of the maturing steak I Off with the lid, 
James. [The Shepherd doffs the ltd of 
the Bachelor U Kitchen. 

Shepherd. What a pabblin’!* A holch- 
in’^ like a sea in a squall, or a patfu’^ o’ 
boilin’ pamteh!* T^at a sweet savor’ 
Is’t na like honeysuckle, sir, or sweet-bner, 
or broom, or whuns,^® or thyme, or roses, or 
carnations f Or rather like the scent o’ 
these a’ conglomerated thegither m the dewy 
momin’ air, when, as sune as you open the 
window, the haill house is overflowmg wi’ 
fragrance, and a body’s a maist sick with 
the sweet, warm, thick air, that slowly wins 
its way, like palpable balm, arm in arm wi’ 
the licht that waukens the yellow-billed 
blackbird in her nest amang the cottage 
creepers, or reopens the watchful een'^^ o’ 
her neighbor, the bonny spotted mavis 
Let ’s pree ’t [ Shepherd tastes. 

Noith. Ay— I could have told you so 
Rash man, to swallow liquid and solid Are! 
But no more spluttering. Cool your tongue 
with a caulker ** 

Shepherd. That lamp’s no canny.^® It in- 
tensifles hetness intil an atrocity abune'® na- 
tur. Is the skin flyped^^ aff my tongue, sirf 
[Shepherd shows hts tongue. 

North. Let me put on my spectacles. ^ A 
slight incipient mflammation not worth men- 
tioning. 

Shepherd. I houp^® an incipient inflam- 
mation ’s no a dangerous sortf 

North. Is that indeed the tongue, m^ dear 
James, that trills so sweetly and so simply 
those wild Donc^’’ stramsT How deeply, 

"eyes 
u tarmb 
utaiito It 


1 dlab ; platter 

* iKiny 

■ breaet 
^ Juicy both 
» flour-sifter 

* bubbling 
V abaking 

* potful 

* porridge 
wfurae; gorae 


drink of liquor 
» not tmatwortby 
“above 


“peeled 
“ hopf 


hope 
“simple; natural 


darkly, beautifully red ! Just like a rag of 
scarlet. No scurf— say rather no base 
aiound the lambent hght. A rod of firem- 
an arrow of flame.* A tongue of ten thou- 
6 sand, prophei^mg an eagle or raven hfe. 
Shepherd. I aye like, sir, to keep a gude 
tongue m my head, ever since 1 wrote The 
Chaldee Mannysenpp? 

North. Humph I— no more infallible mark 
10 of a man of genius, James, than the shape of 
his tongue. It is uniformly long, so that he 
can shoot it out, with an ea^ grace, to the 
tip of his nose. 

Shepherd. This way. 

16 North. Precisely so. Fine all round the 
edge, from root to tip— underneath very 
vemous— surface m color near as may be to 
that of a enmson curtain ^ming in setting 

sunlight But the tip— James- the tip 

20 Shepherd. Like that o’ the serpent’s that 
deceived Eve, sir— curhn’ up and down like 

the musical leaf o’ some magical tree 

North. It is a singular fact with regard 
to the tongue, that if you cut off the half of 
26 It, the proprietor of the contingent remaui- 
der can only mumble— but cut it off wholly, 
and he speaks fully better than before. 
Shepherd. That’s a hang’d lee. 

North. As true a word as ever I spoke, 
30 James. 

Shepherd. Perhaps it may, sir, but it’s a 
hang’d lee, nevertheless. 

North Dish the steaks, my dear James, 
and I shall cut down the howtowdie. 

86 [North and the Shepherd furnish 

up the Ambrosial tables, and sit 
^vm to serious devouring 
North. Now, James, acknowledge it — 
don ’t you admire a miscellaneous meal Y 
60 Shepherd. I do. Breakfast, noony,® den- 
ner, four-hours,® and sooper a’ in ane A 
material emblem o ’ that spiritual substance, 
Blackwood*s Magasinel Can it possibly be, 
sir, that we are twa gluttons f 
60 North. Gluttons we most assuredly are 
not; but each of us is a man of good appe- 
tite. What IS gluttony f 
Shepherd Some mair steaks, sir f 
North. Very few, my dear James, very 
80 few. 

Shepherd. What’s gluttony f 
North. Some eggs! 


1 Ree James, 8 -S > Bee Jeremiah, 9 :8 

•The OhaJdee M8, the JolDt work of Hogg WII- 
eon, and Lockhart, appeared in Blaokwood's 
Maffasine, October, 1817 (vol 2. pp 89 ff ). 
It wan a bitter satire, written In Biblical 
language, asalnet tbe notabler of Edinburgh; 
It gave aucb offence that It Immediately was 
withdrawn 

« ten-o’clock luncb. ■ four-o'clock Inncb. 
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Shepherd. Ae^ spoonfa’. What a layer 
she wad liae been. 0 but she’s a prolific 
creature, Mr. North, your howtowdiel It’s 
necessary to kill heaps o’ yearocks,* or the 
hail kintra* wud be a-cackle frae John o’ 
Qroat’s House to St. Michael’s Mount.* 

North, Sometimes I eat meiely as an 
aniiisement or pastime — sometimes for rec- 
reation of my animal spirits— sometimes on 
the ])hi1oso])hical principle of sustenance — 
sometimes for the ineie sensual, but scarcely 
sinful, pleasure of eating, or, in common 
language, gormandizing— and occasionally, 
once a month or so, for all these several pur- 
poses united, as at this jiresent blessed mo- 
ment; so a few finkes, dear Shepheid, of 
that Westmoi eland ham— lay the knife on 
it, and its own weight will sink it down 
through the soft sweet sappiness of fat and 
lean, iindistinginshably blended as the coloi^ 
of the rainbow, and out of all sight incom- 
parably moie beautiful. 

Shepherd As for me, I care nae mair 
about what I eat, than T do what kind o’ bed 
I sleep upon, sir. I hate onything stinkin’ 
or niooldy at board— or onything damp or 
musty in bed But let the vivrea® be but 
flesh and wholesome— and if it’s but scones* 
and milk, I shut my e«i, say a grace, fa’ to, 
and am thankfu’,— let the bed be dry, and 
whether saft or bard, feathers, hair, caff,^ 
stinw, or beather, I’m fast in ten minutes, 
and my soul waveiin’ awa like a butterfly 
iiitil the land o’ dreams 

Noi th. Not a more abstemious man than 
old Kit North in his Ma,iesty’8 dominions, 
on which the sun never sets I have the most 
accommodating of palates. 

Shepheid Yes— it’s a universal genius. 
1 ken naefliing like it, sir, but your stomach 
'‘Sure such a pair were never seeni” Had 
ye never the colic? 

North Never, James, never, I confess 
that T have been guilty of many crimes, 
but ne\or of a capital crime,— never of 
colic. 

Shepherd, There’s muckle® confusion o’ 
ideas in the brains of the blockheads who 
accuse us o’ gluttony, Mr. North. Gluttony 
mav he defined “an immoral and unmtellec- 
tiinl abandonment o’ the sowl o’ man to his 
giistativc natiir.” T defy a brute animal to 
be a glutton. A swine’s no a glutton. Nae 


loQp >ticiiii one Tear old > whole country 

* riiat l<<, from one end of the country to the 

othei John o' Oroat'R Honee Is a locality in 
the extreme northeastern part of Scotland 

Saint Mlehaer<i Monnt la a roik off the eoaat 
of rornwall . ^ « 

■ viotnals T chaff 

• arlddlecakea •much; great 


cretur but man can be a glutton. A’ the rest 
are prevented by the definition. 

North, Is there any test of gluttony, 
James? 

& Shepherd, Watch twa men eatm’. As 
lang’s there’s a power or capacity o’ smilin ’ 
on their cheeks, and m and about their een,— 
as lang’s they keep lookin’ at you, and 
n>und about the table, attendm’ to or join- 
10 in’ in the tank, or the speakin’ cawm,^— as 
lang’s they every noo an ’ than lay doon their 
knife and fork, to ca’ for yill,® or ask a 
young leddy to tak wine, or tell an anecdote, 
—as lang’s they keep frequently ca’in’ on 
IS the BPiTant lad or lass for a clean plate— as 
lang’s they glower on the framed pictures or 
prents on the wa’, and askin’ if the tane’‘3® 
oiiginals and the tither* proofs,— as lang’s 
they offer to carve the tongue or turkey- 
20 depend on ’t they’re no m a state o’ glut- 
tony, but are devourin’ their soup, fish, flesh, 
and fowl, like men and Christians But as 
sune’s their chin gets creeshy®- their cheeks 
lank, sallow, and clunk-clunky*— their nos- 
26 tills wide— their een fixed- their faces close 
to their trencher— and themsel’s dumbies^— 
then you may see a specimen "o’ the im- 
moral and unintellectual abandonment o’ the 
sowl o’ man to his gustative natur;” then 
so IS the fast, foul, fat feeder a glutton, the 
maist disgustfuest cretur that sits— and far 
aneath the level o’ them that feed on a’ 
fowers, out o’ troche* on garbage. 

North Sensuality is the most shocking of 
S6 all sins, and its name is Legion. 

Shepherd, Ay, there may be as muckle 
gluttony on sowens* as on turtle soup. A 
ploughman may be as greedy and as gutsy 
as an alderman The sin lies not in the sense 
^ but in the sowl Sir— a red-hemng? 

North Thank ye, J ames 

Shepherd, Are you d linkin’ coffee? Let 
me toast you a shave o’ bread, and butter it 
for you on baith sides, sir? 

46 [The Shepherd kneels on the Tiger, 

and stretches out the Trident^- to 
Vulcan ^*1 

North, Heaven will reward ye, James, for 
your piety to the old man. 

60 Shepherd, Pinna think, sir, that I care 
about your last wull and testament. I’m 


* flabby 
V dummlcB 

* trongha 

* porridge 
gluttonona 

hearthrug into which la woven the image of 
a tiger 

"fork (The Trident wa« a three-pronged apear 
(arried by Neptune, god of the aea ) 

"the fire (vnlean waa the blaokamith of the 
goda > 


icalm 

•ale 

• one'a 

• other 
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nae legacy-hunter— nae Poat-obit.^ But hae 
ye added the codicil t 

Noith. Tlie man who has not made his 
will at forty is worse than a fool— almost a 
knave. 

Shepherd. I ken nae better test o’ wis- 
dom-wisdom in its highest sense— than a 
just last wull and testament. It blesseth 
generations yet unborn. It guardeth and 
strengthnelh domestic peace— and maketh 
brethren to dwell togellier in unity * Being 
dead, the wise testator yet hveth’— hia spirit 
abideth invisible, but felt ower the roof-tree, 
and dehghteth, morning and evening, in the 
thanksgiving Psalm. 

North. One would think it were easy to 
act well m that matter. 

Shepherd One would think it were easy 
to act weel, sir, in a’ matters Yet boo diib- 
cult * The sowl seems, somehow or ither, to 
lose her sniiphcity, to keep restlessly glour- 
in’ round and round about wi’ a thousaii’ 
artificial ogles up a’ the crop's and by-path<« 
icadin ’ nae single body kens whither, unless 
it be into biukes, and thickets, and quag- 
mires, and wildernesses o’ moss— where ane 
may wander wearily and drearily up and 
doon for years, and never recover the nclit 
road again, till death touches him on the 
shouther, and doon he fa’s amang them that 
were, leaMn’ a’ that lucked up to him for 
his effecks in doubt and dismay and deso- 
lation, wi’ sore and bitter hearts, uncci- 
tain whether to gie vent to their feelings 
in blessings or in curses, in execration or 
prayer 

North. Of all the vices of old age, may 
gracious TTeavon, my dearest James, iore\er 
shield me from avarice ! 

Shephefd. Nae fear o’ that. There’s 
either just ae enjoyment o’ siller/ or five 
blinder tliousan’ million. The rich maun 
either s])end it thick and fast, as a nightin- 
gale scatters her notes on the happy air— 
or sit upon his guineas, like a clockin’ hen 
on a heap o’ yellow addled eggs amang the 
nettles 

North Picturesquely true 

Shepherd Oh, sir * what dehcht to a wise 
rich man in being lavish— in being prodigal t 
For these two words only carry blame alang 
wi’ them according to the character o’ the 
giver or the receiver. Wha mair lavish— 
wlia mair prodigal than the Sunf Yet let 
him shower his Itoams forever and ever all 

lA post-obit Is a bond given to secure a loan, 
and navablp after death 
B See PMlma, 188 1. 

’ Soo Jfebrrv#, 11 *4. 

* ftue enjoyment of sniall change 


ower the Planetary System, frae Venus wi’ 
her eestUB^ to Saturn wi’ his nng, and nane 
the poorer, either m hcht or m heat, is he— 
and Dane the poorer will he ever be, till the 
6 hand that hung him on high shall cut the 
golden cord® by which he hvoth in the sky, 
and he falls, his duty done, mtu the ^om 
of Chaos and Old Night !® 

North. My dear Shepherd ! 

10 Shepheid. But ilie Sun he shineth wi’ 
unborrowed hcht There ’s the bonnie moon, 
(iod bless her mildest face, that loveth siill 
to cheer the pensne nichl wi’ a lustre lent 
her by the joyful day— to give to earth a’ 
15 she receives frae heaven Pun, senseless, 
ungratefu’ creturs we » Eyciiig liei liae our 
am narrow vales, we ca’ her cliaiigelii’ and 
inconstant I But is na she, sweet satellite, 
forever journeying on hei gracious round, 
20 and why will we grudge her smiles to them 
tar fiae us, seem’ we are a’ elnldien to ae 
Maker, and according t<i his perfect laws, a’ 
]iai takers in tlio same mqiaitial bount;^? 
ITere’s a nice blown shn\e ioi you, sii 
23 [7/ic SlIFPHERD itscs f»on» kis Amccs 

on the tugf takch the bread fiom 
the piong^ of the Trtdvni.and fiesh 
butte} s it on both sides foi Mu 
North, uho receives it wtth a he- 
20 nt^n bow.] 

North Uncommonly yellow tins butler, 
James, for the season The giass must be 
growing 

Shepherd Ay, you may bear ’t growin’ 
33 Wliat yeais for vegetation the last beaut if u’ 
and gloiioiis Tliiee^ The ongoings o' iintui 
are in the lang lun legulai and steady,— 
but non and then the mighty inotliei seems 
to obey some uncoiiliollable impulse fai 
40 within her fair laige bosom, and ‘‘wantons 
as in her pnme,”* outdoing her very self 
in beneficence to eailli, and that mysterious 
concave we ca’ heaven 
North. In spite of gont, rlieimiatisin, 
45 himbago, corns, and chilblains, into the 
Forest shall I wend my wav, James, befnic 
midsummer 

Shepherd And young and auld will be 
but ower happy to see you, sir, frae the 
60 lancly Douglas Tower to those o’ Newaik 
Would ye believe ’t, an old ash stullioir* v\ 
the garden hedge of Mount Bcnger shot out 
six scions last year, the langest o’ them nine, 
and the shortest seven feet langY That was 
55 growm’ for you, sir 

1 girdle 

• Hef Ecclesiiuites, 12 C 

■Sop Paradise Lost. 1, 543; 2, 103C. 

■ Paraflise Lost, 5, 2S»? 

• troo 
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North, There has been much plantmg of 
trees lately, in the Forest, James t 
Shepherd, To my taste, to tell the truth, 
rather ower miickle^— especially o* nurses.* 
North, Nurses I wet or dry nurses, James) 
Shepherd, Baitli. Larches and Scotch 
firs; or you may ca ' tlieni schoolmasters, that 
teach the young idea how to shoot.* But 
thinnins^ in the Forest ije\er can pay, I sus- 
peck; and except on bleaky knows,® the 
linid wood wad heller, in iny opinion, 
left to therosells, without cither nurses or 
schooltnasteis. The nurses are apt to over- 
lay the weans,® and the bchoohnasters to 
forget, or what’s waur,^ to flog their 
pupils; and thus the rising is a stunted 
generation. 

NoHh Forty-five years ago, niv dear 
James, when you were too young to lemera- 
bci much, I loved the Forest for its solitary 
«:ingle trees, ancient yew or sycamore, black 
in the distance, but when near, how glo- 
riously green. Tall, delicately-feathered ash, 
whose limbs were still visible in latest sum- 
mer ’s leafiness — birch, in early spring, 
ucefung and whispenng in its pensive hap- 
piness by the pei petual din of its own water- 
fall— oak, vellow in the suns of June 

Shephetd — 

The grace of forest wood decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy’'* 

North What lovely linos! WIio writes 
like AVoidsworth ! 

Shepherd Tuts’ Me ower young to re- 
nieinbei niiickle forty-five veal’s ago ’ You’re 
sponkin’ havers** 1 was then twal— and T 
leiiieiiiber eveiything 1 ever heaid or saw 
since 1 uas thiee year auld. 1 lecolleck the 
roomin’ I was pitten intil broeksi® 
tinokly as if it was this veira day. They 
hurt me sair atween the fork and the inside 
o’ the knees— but oh! I was a prood man- 
and the lamb that I chased all the way fiae 
niv father’s but to Ettiick Manse, round 
about the kirk, till I caught it on a gowany'^ 
ginve, and lay doon wi’t m my arms on the 
sunny heap, had nae need to be ashamed o’ 
itsei’, foi I hunted it like a eolley— allliougli 
when I gi upped it at last, I held it to mv 
beat ill ’ bosom as tenderly as ever I hae wnce 
done \iee Jamie, when pitten the deal eieliir 

» over much 

■ trees planted to protect other trees while 
young 

• ■fhomson. The fieoMons, Rpring, 11R.3. 

• transplanteil tribes ■ knolls 

• the young ones ^ worse 

• Wordsworth. Yarrow VMted, 47-48 (p. 809). 

• nonsense ^ ^ , 

>• put into breeches >> daisy-covered 


intil the crib that stauns at the bide o’ his 
mither’s bed, after e’emn ’ prayers. 

North, I feel not undelightfully, my dear 
James, that I must be waxmg old— very old 
6 —for of the last ten years of my life I re- 
member almost nothing except by an effort— 
whereas the first ten— commencing with that 
bright, clear, undying light that b^urders the 
edge of the oblivion of infancy— ha\e been 
10 lately becoming more intensely distinct— so 
that often the past is witli me as it were the 
])iesent— and the sad gray-haiied ancient is 
again u blest golden-beaded boy, singing a 
choius with the biecze, and the birds and the 
16 streams. Alas' and a hick a day! 

Shepherd, ^Tis only sae that we ever re- 
new our youth. Oh, sir’ 1 hinna* foi gotten 
the color o’ the plumage o’ ae smgle dove 
that ever sat cooin' of old on the growin’ 
20 turf-nggin’* o’ mv father’s hut ’ Ac great 
muekle, big, beautifu’ ane jn particular, 
blue as if it had dropt doon frae the sky— 
I see the iioo,® a’ neck and bosom, cooin’ 
and coom’ deep as distant thunder, round 
26 and round his mate, wha was whiter than 
the white sae-faem, makin ’ love to the snawy 
eretiire— wha cowered doon in fear a foie 
her imperious and impassioned lord— yet 
m love stronger than fcai— showing hoo in 
30 a’ leevin’* natur passmns seemincly the 
maist remote frae ane anither, coalesce into 
mystenous union by means o’ ae pen^ading 
and interfusing speent, that quickens the 
pulses o’ that inscrutable secret— life! 

36 North, All linnets have died, James— 
that race of loveliest lilters® is extinct 
Shepherd, No thae.® Broom and bracken 
are tenanted by the glad, meek cretiirs still— 
but the chords o’ music in our hearts aie 
40 sair unstrung— the harp o’ our heart has 
lost its melody. But come out to the Forest, 
iny dear, my honored sir, and fear not then 
when we twa are walking thegither withont 
speakm’ among the bills, you 

^ Will feel the airs that from them blow 
A momentary bliss bestow f 

and the wild, uncertain, waverin’ music o’ 
the Eoliaii harp that natur plays upon in 
60 the solitude, will again echo far, iar awa’ 
ainang the recesses o’ your heari, and the 
linty® will sing as sweetly as eicr amang 
the blossoms o’ the milk-white thorn. Or, 
if yon eanna be brocht to feel sae, yon^l 


1 have not * all living 

• earthen roof * alngers 

• now • those 

*Orav, Ocle oif a DMant Proapect of Eton OoU 
leoe, 15-16 (p. 57). 

• linnet 
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hae but to look in my wee Jamie’s faoei and 
his glisleninj? een will convince you that 
Scotia’s nightmgale^ still singeth as sweetly 
as of yore ! But let us sit into the fire, sir. 

North, Thank yoU; Shepherd — thank 
you, James 

Shepherd (wheeling his father’s chair 
to the ingle-comer, singing the while) 

'^There’s Christopher North, that wonas in 
von fflcD, 

He’s the king o’ gude fallows and wale> o’ 
auld meni” 

North T cannot bear, James, to receive 
such attention paid to my bodily weakness 
— 1 had almost said, my decrepitude— by 
any living soul but yourself. How is that, 
my dear Shepherd t 

Shepherd. Because I treat you wi’ ten- 
derness, but no wi’ pity— wi’ sympathy, 
but no wi’ compassion— 

North. My dear James, ye must give us 
a book on synonyms. What dehcacy of dis- 
tinction ! 

Shepherd. I suspeck, sir, that mother 
wut^ and mother feelin’ hae mair to do wi’ 
the truth o’ metaphysical etymology and 
grammar, than either lair^ or labor. Ken 
the ineanin’, by self-expenence, o’ a’ the 
nicest shades o’ thoughts and feelings, and 
devil the fears but you’ll ken the nieanin’s 
o’ the nicest shades o’ syllables and words. 

North. Good, James. Language flows 
fiom two great sources— the head and the 
heart Each feeds ten thousand nils®- 

Shepherd. Reflectin ’ different imagery— 
but no sae very different either— for— you 
see— 

North. I see nothing, James, little or 
nothing, till you blow away the mtervening 
mist by the breath of genius, and then the 
whole world outshines, like a panorama with 
a central sun. 

Shepherd. Ah ! sir, you had seen the hale 
world afore ever I kent you— a perfect 
wandenng Ulysses. 

Nffth Yes, James, I have circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and intersected it through 
all its zones, and, by Jupiter, there is not a 
climate comparable to that of Scotland. 

Shepherd. I believ’t. Blest be Provi- 
dence for having saved my life frne the 
curse o’ stagnant sky— a monotonous heaven. 
On flat land, and aneath an ever blue lift,^ 
I should soon hae been a perfeck idiwit ® 


North. What a comical chap, James, you 
would have been, had you b^ bom a 
negro! 

Shepherd. Aye— I think 1 see you, sir, 
5 wi’ great blubber lips, a mouthfu ’ of muckle 
white horse’s teeth, and a head o’ hair like 
the woo^ atween a ram’s horns when he’s 
grown ancient amang the mountains. What 
Desdemona could hae stood out against sic® 
10 an Othellof 

North. Are negroes, gentlemen, to sit in 
both Houses of Paihnment?® 

Shepherd. Nne politics the nicht— nae 
pohtics. I’m sick o’ ])olitics Lot’s speak 
15 about the weather. This has been a fine day, 
sirs. 

North. A first-rate day, indeed, James 
Commend me to a Day who does not stand 
shilly-shallying dunng the whole monnng 
20 and forenoon, with hands in bis breeches’ 
pockets, or bitin’ his nails, and scratching 
his head, unable to make up his mind m what 
fancy character he is to appear from merid- 
ian to sunset —but who— 

23 Shepherd Breaks out o’ the arms o’ the 
dark-haired bncht-eed night, with the powci 
and pomp o’ a Titan, and fnghtnin’ that 
bit puir timid lassie the Dawn out o’ her 
seven senses, in thunder and lightning a’ at 
30 anc*e storms the sky, till creation is drenched 
111 flood, bathed in fiie, and rm^ked by eaith- 
(fuake That’s the day for a poet, sirs— 
tliaf ’s a pictuie for the ee, and that’s music 
for the lug® o’ imagination, sirs, till ane’s 
85 verra speent cums to cieawte the war it 
tuiinmlcs® at, and to be composed o’ the 
self-same yelements, gloomin’ and boomin’, 
blackenin’ and brightenin’, pounn’ and 
roaiin’. and awsomely confusin’ and con- 
40 foundin ’ heaven and earth, and this life and 
the life that is to come, and a’ the passions 
that loup up at sichts and souns, joy, hope, 
fern, teiror, exultation, and that mysterious 
up-iism’ and downfa’m’® o’ our mortal 
45 hearts, connected some boo or ither wi ’ the 
fleein’ duds, and the tossin’ trees, and the 
red nvers m spate,^ and the sullen looks 
o’ black bits o’ sky like face*?, together wi’ 
ane and a’ o’ thae® restless shows o’ uneasy 
50 natnr appertainin’, God knows hoo, but 
maist certain sure it is so, to the region, the 
mefnl region o’ man’s entailed inheritance 
—the grave! 

North James, you are very pale— very 
55 white about the gills— are you well enough f 


^ The linnet. * dwells * pick ; cliolce 

*w1t ■ leu mine 

*8ee Gray*t The Progreae of Poeag, 8-4 (p. 

'Idiot 


1 wool 


■such 


■A reference to the growing agitation for the 
abolition of negro Riavery 
« ear * trembles * Beo Paalma, 139 *2. 
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Turn up your little finger. Pale! nay, now walk alone by myaelf for half a mile, willi- 

tbey are more of the color of my hat— as if out Ihochts sae calm and sae serene, and sac 

In the scowl of heaven, his face hunible and sae giatcful, that I boup I’m 

Orew black as he was speaUng. deceivin’ myself noo when I ventuie to 

6 ca’ them — rebgious. 

The shadow of the thunder-cloud threaten- Notth No, James, you aie not self- 
ing the eyes of bis imagination, has abso- deceived. Poetry melts into leligion. 

lutely darkened his face of clay. Ho seems Shephetd. It is leligioii, sii, for what is 
at a funeral, James I religion but a cleai — often a sudden — in- 

Shephetd. Whare’s the moral t What’s lO sicht, accompanied wi’ emotion, into the 
the use of thunder, except in a free comi- dependence o’ a’ beauty and a’ gloiy on 

tiyt There’s nae grandeur in the tenor o’ the Dmne Miiidt A wee bit dew-wat 

slaves flingin’ themsells doon on their faces gowany,‘ as it makes a scarcely peiceptible 

amang the sugar-canes, m a tomawdo. But sound and stir, winch it often does, aman*' 

the low quick heatin’ at the heait o’ a free- 16 the grass that loves to shelter but not hide 
man, a bauld-faced son o’ liberty, when the bonnie eaitli-hom stni, glintin’ up sae 
simultawneous fia^h and crash rends Natur kindly wi’ its face into mine, while by good 
to her core, why that fiutter, sir, that does foitune my feet touched it not, has hun- 

homage to a Power aboon us, exalts the dieds o’ times affected me as pi ofoundly as 

dreadful magnificence o’ the instruments » ever did the Sun himsell setting in a’ his 
that Power employs to subjugate our sowls glory— as profoundly— and, oh' far mnir 
to his sway, and makes thunder and licht- tenderly, for a thing that glows and glows, 

nin’, in SIC a country as England and Scot- and becomes eiery hour mair and niair 

land, sublime. bcaulifu’, and then hangs fixed for a season 

Noith. The short and long of the matter 26 in the peifection o’ its loiely dehcht, and 
seems to be, James, that when it thunders then- wae is me- begins to he a little dim— 
you funk.^ and then dimmer and dimmer, till wc feel 

Shepherd. Yes, sir, thunders frighten me that it is indeed— m vciy truth, theie’s nae 
into my senses. fienyin ’t— fading— fading— faded— gone — 

North. Well said, James— well said. » dead- buned Oh ' sir, hc an existence as 
Shephetd. Heaven forgive me, but ten that has an oveiu helmin’ analogy to our 
out o’ the eighteen wakin’ hours, I am an am life— and that I hac felt- noi doubt I 
atheist. that you, my dear sir, hae felt it too— when 

North And I. on some saft, sweet, silent niceiise-brcnthing 

Shepherd. And a’ men. Puir, pitifii’, .85 morning® o’ spring— far awa, pci haps, fiae 
ungratefu’, and iiieeseiable wictches that the smoke o’ ony liiiiiian di\elliii’ and 
we are- waur than worms. An atheist’s walkin’ ye cared na, kciit na u hither— sae 
a godless man. Sweep a’ thoughts o’ Ins eaily that the giound-bcos weie but hcsin- 
Maker out o’ oiiy man’s heait— and what nin’toliumouto’theirbikus®- when. Isay 

better IS he, as lang’s the floor o’ his being <0 some flower suddenly attiaeted the licht 
continues bare, than an athcistf within your ee, wi’ a pow’ci like that o’ the 

Notth. Little better indeed. loadstone, and though, jieiliaiis, the com- 

Shepherd. I envy— I honor— I veneiatc moiiest o’ the flowcis that beautify the biacs 
—I love— I bless the man, who, like the o’ Scotland— only, as I said, a hit oidiiiaiy 
patiiarehs of old, eie sin drowned the world, 46 gowaii— yet, what a sudden rush o’ tliochls 
ever walks with Qod. and feelings ovei flowed your soul at the 

North. James, here we must not get too simple sicht! while a’ nature liecam foi a 
solemn— moment overspread wi’ a tender hare be- 

Shepherd. That ’s tiue; and let me hope longin ’ not to herscll, for there wn« naethiiig 
that I’m no sae forgetfu’ as I fear. In this 60 there to bedim her brightness, but existin’ 
season o’ the year, especially when the flow- only in your am two silly eon, sheddm’ in 
ers are a’ seen again in lauchin’® flocks the solitude a few holy tears' 
ower the braes,® like children returnin’ to North .Tames, I will tioiible you for the 
school after a lang snaw, I can wi ’ truth red-herrings 
avoo,4 t}, 0 t the sight of a primrose is to me 65 

like the soun’ o’ a prayer, and that I seldom ' .... 


> become frightened 
■ lan^hlng 


* dew-wet daliiy 

»Sre Gniv’e^ Blrott WriUen tn a Country 
Otiurehyara. 17 (p. 69). v^inirw 

■ hlvCB 
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FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS 
(1793-1835) 

ADIBGE 
1829 1823 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spint, rest thee now * 

E ’en while with ours thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. 

^ Dust, to its narrow house beneath ! 

Soul, to its place on high * 

They that have seen thy look m death 
No more may fear to die. 

ENGLAND’S DEAD 
iSSS 

Son of the Ocean Tsle^ 

Where sleej) youi mighty dead t 
Show me what high and stately pile 
Is reared o’er Glory’s bed. 

* Go, stranger! track the deep— 

Fiee, free the white sail spread* 
Wave may not foam, noi wild wind sweep. 
Where lest not England’s dead. 

On Egypt’s burning plains, 

By the pyramid o’erswayed, 

With fearful power the mumday reigns, 
And the palm trees yield no shade,— 

But let the angry sun 
Fiom heaven look fiercely red. 

Unfelt by those whose task is done*— 
There slumber England’s dead.^ 

The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shoie, 

And far by Ganges’ banks at night 
20 Is heard the tiger’s roar.— 

But let the sound roll on ! 

It hath no tone of dread 
For those that from then toils aie gone,— 
There slumber England’s dead.* 

*2 Loud rush the torrent-floods 

The Western wilds among, 

And free, in green Columbia ’s woods. 

The hunter’s bow is strung,— 

But let the floods rush on ! 

20 Let the arrow ’s flight be sped * 

Why should They reck whose ta^k is 
donet— 

There slumber England’s dead.* 

1 Enffllsh and French armies fonaht before Alex- 
andria. Efrypt, in 1801 

^EnglUh and French armlex fought a nnmbei 
of iMittlea In India, 1748-1803 
■ English armies fought against the French and 
Americans In America at various times. 
1758 50. 1775-81. 1812 14. 


The mountam-storius rise high 
In the snowy Pyieuees, 

20 And tossed the pine-boughs tlirough the 
sky 

Like rose-leaves on the breeze,— 

But let the storm rage on * 

Let the fiesh wieatlis be shed ! 

For the Roncesvalles’ field is won,— 

^0 T/icf a sluiubei England’s dead. ^ 

On the frozen deep’s lepose 
’Tis a daik and dieadful hour. 

When round the ship the ice- fields close, 
And the nortlieiii uight-cloiids 
lower,— 

*0 But let the ice drift on ! 

Let the cold blue dcseit spread! 

Their course with mast and flag is done— 
Even there sleep England’s dead.* 

The warlike of the isles, 

00 The men of fiehi and wave* 

Are not the rocks then tuneial ])iles. 

The seas and slioies then gin vet 

Go, stranger* tiock the deep— 

Fice, flee the white sails spiend* 

00 Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead 

THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD 
1825 

. They grew in beauty side by side, 

They filled one home with glee; 

Their graves aie sex ei eel far and wide. 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 

0 The same fond motliei bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping blow, 

She had each folded llouer in sielit — 
Where aie those di earners nowt 

One, midst the forest of the West, 

10 By a daik stieain is laid— 

The Indian knows Ins place of rest. 

Far in the cedar-shade 

Tlie 8ea, the blue lone sen, hath one— 

He hes wheie peails he deep, 

I RoDcctvallM. the famous pass in the Pyre- 
uecH, in which the rtMi guard of Ohailc- 
mnguo'H army was oxerwhclmcd by the 
Rarauea in 778, is here used figuratively for 
Himfn KiigliMi Armies engigcd in numer- 
ous hnttle*« in Hpiiin agniuHt the Hpnnish 
and the Freneh, the most noted of which 
were fought 1706 08, 1808-13. 

■The most famous English na/al battles were 
fought ngninst the Spanish and the French, 
1588, 1782 1805. 
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He was Ihe loved of all, yet none 
O’er Ins low bed may weep. 

One sleeps wlieie soulbem vines are dresi 
Above tlie noble slain * 

He wiapt Ins polois round bis bieast 
On a blood-red field of Spam 

And one— o’er her the mviile showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned, 

She faded muKt Tlalian flowers— 

The last of that blight band 

And parted thus they rest, who played 
llenenth the same £>ieen tiee, 

AVIio'.o Miiees iningleil as they piayed 
Aioiind one paient knee* 

Tliev that with sniiles lit up the hall, 

And cheered with ‘* 0112 : the hearth *— 
Alas for lo\e» if Ihnu wort all, 

And naimht bevond, 0 Eaitlil 

THE LANDINCI OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND 
IbJO 

The breakinir waves dashed high 
On n stem and i<Mk-bound (oastj 
And the woods aiinnisl a sunniv ‘'ky 
Their giant bianclies tossed. 

And the \ws\w night hung dark. 

The hills and wateis o'ei. 

When a band of exiles inooied their baik 
On the wild New England slioie 

Not as the eon(|ueior eomes, 

10 Thev, the tiiiedieaited, eanie. 

Not with the loll ol the stiinng drums, 
And the tiuuipot that sings of fame 

Not as the flying eome, 

In silence and in fear,— 

1’* They shook the deptJis of the desert gloom 
With then livnins of lofty cheer. 

Ainidst the stoiin they sang, 

And the stais hcaid, and the sea; 

And the soundina aisles of the dim woods 
rang 

20 To the anthem of the free 

The ocean eagle soared \ 

From his ne^^t hv the white wave’s foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared,- 

Tills was their welcome home. 


2® Thcie were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim-band : 

Why had they come to wither there, 

Away fiom their childhood’s landf 

There was woman’s fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s tiiith; 

Thcie w'as manhood’s biow serenely high. 
And the fiery heai 1 of youth. 

What sought they thus afart 
Ibight jew'els of the ininef 
The wealtli of seas, the spoils of warl— 
They sought a faith’s pure shnne! 

Ay. call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod ; 

Thev have left unstained wlinl there they 
found,— 

Fieedoin to worship God 

THE HOMES OF ENGLAND 
18£7 1827 

The stately Homes of England, 

TTow beautiful they stand * 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O’er all the ])Ieasant land; 

® Tlio deer aci«>ss then gieensward bound 
Thrmigii shade and sunnv gleam. 

And the swan glides past them with the 
sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England* 

Ainund their hearths bv night, 

Wliat gladsome looks of household lo^ c 
Meet 111 the ruddv light 
Theie woman’s ^()lce flows forth in song, 
Or childish tale is told , 

*’• Ol bps mo\e tunefully along 
Some gloiious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England 1 

How softly on tbeir bowers 

Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes fiom Sabbath hours! 

Solemn, yet siveot, the chnieh-bell’s chime 

Floats through their woods at mom; 

All other sounds, in that still time. 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

25 Tlie cottage Homes of England! 

R> thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silveiy biooks, 
And round the hamlet-fanes 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 
Each fww its nook of leaves; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bml beneath their eaves. 


* This Is not oxnc tlv tree to fact 
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The free, fair Homes of England I 
Long, long in hut and hall, 

May hearts of native proof be reared 
To guaid each hallowed wall! 

And gieen forever be the groves, 

And bnabi the flowery sod, 

Where first the child ’s glad spirit loves 
Its country and its God * 

WILLIAM MOTHERWELL 
(1797-1835) 

THE SWORD CHANT OF THORSTEIN 
BAUD! 

1828 

^Tis not the gray hawk’s flight 
O’er mountain and mere, 

’Tis not the fleet hound’s couise 
Tiacking the deer, 

5 ’Tis not the light hoof prmt 
Of black steed or gray, 

Though swelteiing it gallop 
A long suinmei ’s day. 

Which mete fmth (he lordships 
1 challenge as mine, 

Ha ' ha ! ’tis the good brand 
I clutch in my stiong hand, 

That can their broad marches 
And numbers define 
Land Giver! I kiss thee. 

Dull builders of houses. 

Base tillers of earth, 

Gaping, ask me what lordships 
I owned at my birth, 

But the pale fools wax mute 
When I point with iny sword 
East, west, north, and south. 

Shouting, There am I lord!” 

Wold and waste, town and tower, 

2® Hill, valley, and stream. 

Trembling, bow to my sway 
In the fierce battle fiay, 

Wlien the star that rules Fate, is 
This falchion’s^ red gleam 
Mighty Giver. I kiss thee. 

I’ve heard great harps sounding. 

In brave bower and hall,* 

I’ve drank the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall, 

35 I hunted in greenwood, 

And heard small birds sing; 

But away with this idle 
And cold jargoning; 

The music I love, is 

kind of sword. 

^The hall wan the pnbllc dweUlns of fbe Teu- 
tonic chief tain ; the bower was the prlrate 
apartmenta, especially of the women. 


^5 The shout of the brave, 

The yell of the dymg. 

The scream of the flymg. 

When this arm wields Death’s sickle, 
And garneis the grave. 

^5 Joy Giver! I toss thee. 

Far ibles of the ocean 

Thy lightning have known, 

And wide o’er the mam land 
Thy hoiTors have shone. 

Gieat sword of my father. 

Stem joy of his hand, 

Thou hast carved bis name deep on 
The stranger’s red stiand. 

And won him the glory 
55 Of undying song. 

Keen cleaver of gay crests. 

Sharp piercer of broad breasts. 

Grim slayer of heroes. 

And scourge of the strong. 

55 Fame Givei * I kiss thee. 

In a love more abiding 
Than that the heart knows. 

For maiden moie lovely 
Than summer’s first rose, 

55 My lieait’s knit to thine, 

And lives but for thee; 

In dreaniings of gladness, 

Thou’rt dancing with me, 

Binve measures of madness 
75 In some battle-field, 

Where armor is ringing. 

And noble blood springing. 

And cloven, yawn helmet. 

Stout hauberk and shield. 

75 Death Giver! I kiss thee 

Tlie smile of a maiden ’s eye 
Soon may depart; 

And light is the faith of 
Fair woman’s heart; 

35 Changeful as lieht clouds. 

And wayward as wind, 

Be the passions that govern 
Weak woman’s mind. 

But thy metal’s us true 
35 As Its polish is bright; 

When ills wax in number, 

Thy love will not slumber, 

But starlike, bums fiercer. 

The darker the night. 

35 Heart Gladdener* I kiss thee. 

My kindred have perished 
By war or by wave— 

N 0 W 9 childless and sireless, 

I long for the grave. 
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When the path of our glory 
Ib shadowed in death, 

With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath, 

Thou wilt lest on my bosom, 

1®® And with it decay— 

While lini))s shall be iinging. 

And scalds' shall be singing 
The deeds we hn\e done in 
Oui old teaile^'S day 
1®® Song Givei ' I kiss thee. 

JEANIE MORBISON 
1832 

I've wandered east, I've wandered west, 
Thiough iiiony a weaiy way. 

Bill iicM'i, ne\ei can foiget 
The hive o' life's young day* 

6 The file that's blawn on Beltane^ e'en, 
May weel be black gin* Yule, 

But blnckci fa' awaits the heart 
Wheie fust loud luve grows ciile. 

Oh deni, deal Jennie Moinson, 

The Ihochls o' bvgaiie yeais 
Still limy then shadows owTr iny path, 
And blind iny een wi' tears 
They blind niv een wi' saut, saut teais, 
And sair and mck I pine, 

As nienmiv idly snimnons up 
Tlie hlithc blinks o' langsyne 

'Twns then we limt Ilk ither^ weel, 

’Twns then wc Iw’o did part , 

Swfs't time -s.id tunc* twa bnims at seule 
2® Twa banns, and but ae** heart * 

'Twas thm \v<* sat ow ae Iniah bink,* 

To leir ilk itlier lear,^ 

And (ones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Henieinheied e\eimair. 

25 T wonder, Jeanie, aften yet 
When sitting on that bink. 

Cheek toncliin' check, loof** lock'd in lonf. 
What our wee heads could think 
When baitli lient dniiii ower ae hi aid page, 
2® Wi' ae bulk on oui knee, 

Thy lips were on tliy lesson, but 
My lesson was in lliee 

Oh. mind ve how we hung our heads, 

IIow checks brent red wi' shame, 

25 Whene'er the school-weans laughin' said, 
We cleek'd* thegither hamet 
And mind ye o' the Raliirdays 

* Nomo slngenSi of Iipfok popins 

* MaV'da v * low bench 

■ by the time of ^ teach each other learning 

* each other "linnd 

* one * went arm In arm 


(The seule then bkail't' at noon) 
When we ran aff to speel llie biaes-— 

^® The brooniy* braes o' JinieY 

My head rins round and lound about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the Ihochls rush back 
O' scule-time and o' thee 
^5 Oh, mornin' life! Oh, mornin' luve! 
Oh lichtsonie days and laiig, 

When hmnied* hopes aiound otii hearts, 
Like simmer blossoms sprang* 

O mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
5® The deavin dinsome* toun, 

To wander by the green buniside,* 

And hear its waters croon , 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flnweis burst lound nui feet, 

55 And in the gloaiiiin' o' the wood. 

The throssil whusslit^ sweet 


The throssil whussht in the wood, 

The bum sang to the trees, 

And we with Natuic's heait iii tune, 

2® Concerted harmonies , 

And on the knowe abune the bum,* 

For hours thegither sat 
Til the silentness o’ .loy, till baith 
Wi ' very gladness gi*at I® 

55 Aye, aye, deni Jeanie Momson, 

Tenis tnnklod down youi cheek. 

Like dew-heads from a io«e, yet nane 
TTad onv power to speak* 

That was a time, a blessed time, 

7® Wlien hearts were fiesli and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings Imth, 

Un syllabled— unsung * 

T man'cl, Jeanie Mornson, 

Gin'® T hae been to thee 
As closely twined \\i' eniliest thochts 
As ve line lieen to met 
Oh * tell me gin their music Alls 
Thine ear as it does mine, 

Oh * say gin o 'er your heart gi ows grit'^ 
5® AVi' droamings o' langsynef 

I've wandered east. I've wandered west, 

T 've home a weary lot , 

But in my wanderings, far or near, 

Ye never were forgot 

55 The fount that first burst fiae this heart, 


> scattered * climb tbe bllla 

■ covered witb broom ahrabB 

• honied * knoll above tbe brook 

• deafening, nolav • wept 

• brookalde " whether ; If 

V Bong thmah whistled " great 
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Still travels on its way; 

And channels decpci us it rins, 

The luve o’ lite’s young day. 

0 dear, dear Jeaiiie Moiiisoii, 

Since we weie siiideied young, 

I’ve never seen your lace, uox heaid 
The music o’ yimi tongue. 

But 1 could hug all wietehedness. 

And happy could 1 die. 

Did 1 but ken youi hcait still dieamed 
O’ bygaiie days and me’ 

MY HEID IS LIKE TO BEND,i WILLIE 

My beid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to bieak— 

I’m wealin’ dff luy feet. Willie, 

I ’ni dym ’ i ui your sake ’ 

^ Oh lay yoiii cheek to niiiie, Willie, 

Y«»ur hand on my biiest-bane— 

Ob say ye’ll think on me, Vv'illie, 

When I am deid gnd gane ’ 

It’s vain to coinfoit me, Willie, 

Sair giiet maun liae® its will— 

But let me rest upon yoiii biiesl, 

To sab and gieet* my fill 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
liCt me shed by^ your hair, 

And look into the t'ace, Willie, 

I never sail see inair^ 

I’m sittiii’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the Isisl lime in iny life— 

A pun heart -hi liken thing, Willie, 

2® A niithei, yet iiae wife 

Ay, press youi hand upon mv heait. 

And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will buist the silken twine 
Sae Strang^ is its despair’ 

Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 

When we thegither met — 

Oh wae’s me tor the time, Willie, 

That our first tiyst was set ’ 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’® green 
^® Where we weie wont to gae— 

And wae’s me for the destime, 

That gart^ me love thee sae! 

Oh I dinna® mind my words, Willie, 

I downa® seek to blame— 

2® But oh ! it’s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree^® a world’s shame’ 


^ hurst > laue 

* sore grief must have ^ made 

* sob and weep » do nut 

«part •cannot 

* so strong •• endure 


llet tears aie hailin’^ ower your cheek, 

And hailin ’ ower youi cbm , 

Why weep ye sae for worth Icssnesb, 

4® For boiiow aud for siuf 

I’m weary o’ this waild, Willie, 

And sick wi’ a’ 1 see— 

A caiiiia live as 1 liae lived, 

Oi be as 1 should be. 

But faiild unto youi lieoit, Willie, 

The licait that still is tliine- 
And kiss niicc man the white, while dieek, 
Ye said wus led laiigsyue 

A stoun gaes through my heid, Willie, 

2® A sair sUmii’ thiougli my henil — 

Oh’ hand me up and let me kiss 
Thy blow eic w^e twa pan I 
Anillier, and aiiillier yet’— 

TIow fast my lile-sti mgs bieak' 
^^FaiewTel’ faieweel’ llnoiigh ^fln kiik- 
yand 

Step lichtly loi m> sake’ 

The lav ’rock® in the lift,* Willic, 

That lilts® lar ower oiii heid, 

Will sing the mom as metiilie 
®® Abune® the clay-eauJd deid , 

And lias green tint’ we’ie sillni’ on, 

Wi’ dew-draps’ shiinniei in ’ sheen. 

Will hap^ Hie heart that liiMt thee 
As waild has seldom seen 

*** Bill oh’ r('memlH*r me, Willie, 

On land wdieie’ei ye he— 

And oh’ think on the leal,® leal heail, 

Thai neVi liuit aiie hut lliee’ 

And oh’ Hunk on the (aiild, caiild niools,® 
^® That file*® niy yellow haii — 

That ki^s tlie cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye ne\ei sail kiss mair’ 

THE FOBESTEB’S CABOL 
IS \2 

Lusty TTenilR’ to the wood, to the meirv 
gieeii woimI, 

While the dew with stiuiig peails loads 
each hi.ide. 

And the first hhish of dawn brightly 
streams o’ei the lawn, 

Like the smile of a losy-elieeked^aid. 

® Our horns with wild miisie ring glad 
through each shaw,” 

And our broad arrows rattle amain , 

> pouring ’ cover 

•fmng *10781 

’lark •earth 

* sky *“ rtefllc 

■ slng^ cheerfully ” gnive 

•above 
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For tlie blout bowb wc diuw, to the j’leeu 
woods ^ive law, 

And the Mi[$ht is the Right once again ! 

Mark yon hcids, us they biatllc* and biiish 
down the glade, 

Pick the lat, lot the lean luscals go, 
Under favor ’tis meet that we talP men 
should eat,— 

Nock^ a shaft and stiike down that 
proud doe' 

Well delivered, paifay'^ convulsive she 
leaps,— 

One hound nioio,— then she dtoxis on 
her side, 

Oni sltH'l hath bit smart the liJo-stiing'» 
of her heait. 

And (old now lits the gioon joiest’s 
piide 

Hea\e li(»r u]), and awayt — should any 
base chilli 

Dare In ask whv ive lanizc in this wood, 
Theie’s a keen anow vaic,’ in eadi bioad 
belt to spate. 

That will answei the knave in Ins bloodr* 

Then foiw’aid in> TTcaits' like the bold 
ieckl(»ss hiecve 

Oiir life shall wliiil on in mad glee. 

The long hows wc bend, to the world's 
latter end, 

Shall he home by the hands of the Fiee* 

SONG 

isoa 

Tf to thv heait I weic as luNir 
As thou ait near to mine, 

I'd hardly care though a' the year 
Nae sun on eaitli suld shine, inv dear, 
Nae sun on earth suld shine' 

Twin stnmies are thy glancin' een"— 

A warld they'd Iicht and man — 

And gin^ that ye be my Christine, 

Ae blink** to me ye'll ‘«pare, my dear, 

Ae blink to me ye'll s])nie' 

My leesome® May T've wooed loo lang— 
Aneath the tryst in' tree, 

T've sung till a' the plantin'*® tang, 

Wi' lays o' love for thee, inv dear, 

Wi' lays o' love for thee 

1 scRinper ^ flaiihlnff oyee 

■ brnve , bold ^ If 

■fit to tbo >onefflflnrc 

« by mv fnlth » plcaxant 

» ready “ grove 


The dew-diaps glisten on the gieen. 

The laveiocks lilt’ on high, 

We'll forth and cloiin the loan,- Chiistine, 
And kiss when iiune is nigh, ni> dcai. 
And kiss when iiune is nigh ' 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT (1781-1849) 

SONG 

1831 

Tunc — Robin IdMr 

Child, is thy father dcadt 
Father is gone ' 

Whv did they lax hi'x bread® 

(i<»d’s will he done' 

^ Mother lias sold her IkmI , 

Better to die than wed ' 

Wlifue shall she lav her head ^ 

Home we have none' 

Father clamm 'd* thrice a week— 

(bid's will he done' 

Liiiig tor W'oik did ho seek. 

Work he found none 
T(»ars on his hollow che(‘k 
Told what no tongue could speak 
Whv did his mast(T break ? 

God's will l^e done' 

Doctor said air w’as host— 

Food we had none , 

Father, wnh panting hioast, 

(Itoan’d to he gone 
Now he IS with the blest — 

Mother says death is best ' 

We have no place of rest — 

Yes, .we have one' 

BATTLE SONG 
IS 11 

Day, like oni souK, is fiorcelx dark; 

What then® 'Tis dav ' 

We sleep no more, the cock ciows — haik' 
To amis' away' 

® They come' they come' the knell is rung 
Of us or them , 

Wide o'er their march the pomp is flung 
Of gold and gem 

Wliat collar 'd hound of lawdess sw'ay, 

To famine dear— 

What pension’d slave of Attila, 

Tjeads in the rear® 

Come they from Scythian wulds afar, 

Our blood to spill T 
15 Wear they the livery of the CzarT 
They do his will 
Nor tassell'd silk, noi epaulette, 

> larks sing eheerfally 
•lane 

■ went without food 
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Nor plume, nor torse'— 

No spleiuioi gilds, all sternly met, 

20 Oiii loot and boise. 

But, claik and still, we inly glow, 
Condensed in iie* 

Strike, tawdiy slaves, and ye shall know 
Our gloom is fire. 

25 In \ain yoiii pomp, ye evil powers, 
Insults the land, 

Wiongs, vengeance, and the cause are 
ours. 

And God’s right hand* 

Madinen* they tiample into snakes 
20 The woiiny clod ! 

Like file, beneath their feet awakes 
The swoid of God* 

Behind, belore, above, below. 

They roii<^e the biave, 

25 Wheie’ei they go, they make a foe. 

Or find a grave 

THE PRESS 

WRITTEN FOR TMF PRINTERS OF SHEFFTELD, 
ON THL PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL 
1832 

God said— there be light *”** 

Giiin daikness felt his might. 

And fled a wav, 

Then sfaitled sens and mountains cold 
5 Shone forth, all bnght in blue and gold, 
And eiied— ’Tis day* ’tis day*” 
”IIail, holy Jiglit*” exelaiin’d 
The thnnd’ioiis cloud, that flamed 
O’ei daisies white, 

10 And, lo* the lose, in ciiiii*?on dress’d, 
Lenn’d sweetly on the lily’s brtiast , 

And, blushing, niurnuir’d— ‘‘Laght*’’ 
Then was the skylark boin, 

Then lose ih’ embattled com;® 

Then floods of praise 
Flow’d o’pi the sunny lulls of noon; 

And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Pom ’d foi th her pensive lavs 
Lo, heaven’s bright bow is glad* 

20 Lo, liees and floweis all clad 
In gloiy, bloom! 

And shall the mortal sons of Gr»d 
Be senseless ns the tiodden clod. 

And daiker than the tombf 
25 No, by the mind of man! 

By the swait aiti«an! 

By G<»n, our Sue* 

Onr souls have holy light within, 

And eveiy foiiii tif uiief and sin 
20 Shall si>e nnd feel its fire 
By earth, and bell, and heav’n, 

> wreath used to nupport a crest 
* See OcncsiB, It * wheat 


The sbioud of soulb ib nven ! 

Mmd, mind alone 

lb light, and hope, and hte, and puwei ! 

25 Eaith’b deepest night, fiom thib blesb’d 
houi. 

The night oi minds is gone! 

”The Piebs*” all lands ^lall sing. 

The Press, the Piess we bung. 

All lands to bles«i; 

^0 O pallid Want* O T^abor staik* 

Behold, we biiiig the second ark* 

The Piesb* the PiCbs* tlie Piesb! 

PBESTON MILLS 

The day was fan, the cannon roar’d. 
Cold blew the biacing noith. 

And Preston’s Mills, by thousands, pom M 
Their little captives ioith 

2 All in iheir best they paced the street. 

All glad that they wcic fiee, 

And sung a song with voices sweet — 

They bung of Liberty ! 

But from their li]>s the rose had fled, 

^0 Like ”dcalli-in-lile’” they smiled. 

And still, us eaeh )>a«^sM by, I sai<i, 

Alas* is tliut a ilnldY 

Flogs waved and men— n gliasflv ciew — 
Muieli’d with them, side by side: 

^5 While, hand in hand, and two by two. 
They moved— a living tide 

Thousands nnd thousands— all so white*— 
With eves so gln/cd .nnd dull * 

() God! it was indeed a sight 
20 Too sadly beautiful ! 

And, oh, the pnner tlioii voices gave 
Refuses to dc]>ait * 

This IS a wailing foi the grave ' 

I whibpei ’d to my iieai t. 

25 It wa 9 as if, where roses blush’d, 

A sudden blasting gale. 

O’er fields of bloom had rudely lusli’d, 
And tuiu’d the loses pale. 

It was as if, in glen and grove, 

30 The wild birds sadly sung , 

And overv linnet mourn’d its love. 

And every thrush its young. 

Tt was as if, in dungeon gloom, 

WTieie chain’d despair reclined, 

*5 A sound came from the living tomb, 

And hymn’d the jiassing wind 

* Bee Colcrlilprp’tj Thr Ittme of ihe Awdeni 
Mariner, 103 (p. ,338). 
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And while they sang, and though they 
Bniiled, 

My soul groan’d heavily— 

O who would be or have a child f 
40 A mother who would bef 

8PENSEBIAN 

I saw a horrid thing of many names. 
And many shapeb Some call’d it 
wealth, some power, 

Some grandeur From its heart it shot 
black flames. 

That scorch’d the souls of millions, 
hour by hour; 

5 And its proud eyes rain ’d Everywhere a 
shower 

Of hopeless life, and helpless misery; 
For, spoused to fraud, destruction was 
its dower! 

But its cold brightness could not hide 
from me 

The parent base of crime, the nurse of 
poverty ! 

A POET’S EPITAPH 

Stop, mortal^ ITcre thy brother lies— 
The pt»et of the poor. 

His hooks weie ineis, woods, and skies, 
Tlie meadow, and the moor, 

^ Ills teachers were the toin heait’s wail, 
The tyrant, and the slave, 

The sticet, the factory, the jail, 

The palace— and the grave. 

Sin met thy brother everywhere* 

And IS thy bi other blam’d f 
From passion, danger, doubt, and care. 
He no exemption claim’d 
The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest w'oini. 
He fear’d to scorn or hate; 

But, honoring in a peasant’s form 
The equal of the great. 

He bless ’d the stew’ard, whose wealth 
makes 

The poor man ’s little, more , 

Yet loath ’d the haughty wretch that takes 
20 From plunder’d labor’s store 
A hand to do, a head to plan, 

A heart to feel and dare— 

Tell man’s worst foes, here lies tlie man 
Who drew them as they aie 

SABBATH MOBNING 

Hise, young mechanic! Idle darkness 
leaves 

The dingy town, and cloudless morning 
glows : 

0 rise and worship Him who spins and 
weaves 


Into the petals of the hedge-bide rose 
B Day’s golden beams and all-embracing 
air! 

Bise! for the mom of Sabbath riseth 
fair! 

The clouds expect thee— Rise* the btoue- 
chat^ hops 

Among the mouses of thy granite chair. 
Go tell the plo\ or, on the mountain tops, 

I** That we have chensli’d nests and hidden 
wmgs. 

Wings Y Ay, like those on which the 
seraph flings. 

His Bun-bnght speed from star to star 
abroad , 

And we have music, like the whisperings 
Of streams in Heav’n- our labor is an 
ode 

Of bweet sad praise to Him who loves the 
right. 

And cannot He who siiins the hcduteous 
light. 

And weaves the air into the wild flowers’ 
hues, 

Give to thy soul the mountain toi tent’s 
might. 

Or fill thy \ems with bunbeains, and dif- 
fube 

2® 0\er thv thoughts the gicenwood’s mel- 
ody! 

Yea, tins and mine lie can and will fin 
thee. 

If thou wilt read, engia^en on the skies 
And lesllcss wa\e'5, that sloth is niisci v, 
And that our woilli fiom our necessities 
25 Flows, .IS the ri\eis fioni his clouds 
dc’^iend 

THE WAY BROAD LEAF2 

When Winter howls along the hill. 

We find the hiuad-leai’d plantain still; 
The w’ay broad-leal, of herbs the chief. 

We never mibs the way broad-leaf, 

5 ’Tis common as the poor. 

To soothe the cruel sconier’s woes. 
Beneath the scoinci ’s feet it grows; 
Neglected, trampled, still it thrives, 

A creature of iinniimber’d lives; 

1® How like the trampled poor! 

When roses die, it still remains, 
Hoof-cnisli ’d, l^neath unpitying rains, 
Roll’d o’ei bv ringing caits and wains,® 

It suffers still, but ne’er comjilams; 

Just like the helpless pooi * 

> A common European Ringing bird. 

*tbp hroad-leaf along the roads 
■wagons 
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Scorn’d by the bluebells— or bent o’er 
Their graves beneath the ^cainore— 

Meek, modest, silent, useful still, 

It loves to do the gentle will 
2® Of Him who loves the pooi ! 

RELIGION 

What is religion? Speak the truth in 
love.” 

Reject no good. Mend, if thou canst, thy 
lot. 

Doubting, eiiqune,— nor dictate till thou 
prove. 

Enjoy thy own— exceed not, tiesspass not. 
® Pity the sconieis of life’s meuiicst thing 
If wiong’d, foi give— that Hate may lose 
his sting 

Think, speak, wuik, gel— bestow, oi wisely 
kee]). 

So live, that thou may ’st smile, and no one 
weep 

Be bless ’d— like birds, that sing because 
they love, 

And bless— like riveis, sinking to the sun. 

Giving and taking blessings, as tlicy run ; 
Or soft-voiced showers, that cool tlie an- 
sweiing grove. 

When cloudy wings are wide in heav’n 
display’d, 

And blessings biighten o’er tlie fieshen’d 
sod, 

15 Till earth is like the countenance of God 
This IS religion! saith the bnid of trade.^ 

PLAINT 

Dark, deep, and cold the current flows 
Unto the sea, whei e no wind blows. 
Seeking the land which no one knows. 

O’er its sad gloom still comes and goes 
5 The mingled wail of f i lends and foes. 
Borne to the land which no one knows 

Why shrieks for help yon wretch, who goes 
With millions, from a world of woes, 

Unto the land which no one knows® 

Though myriads go with him who goes. 
Alone he goes where no wind blows, 

Unto the land which no one knows. 

For all must go where no wind blows, 

And none can go for him who goes; 

^5 None, none return whence no one knows. 

>B11tott hlDMlf, wbo was known as “The Com- 
Jaw Rhymer'* from his Oom-Law Rhymeit, 
written against the com laws. 


Yet why should he who shrieking goes 
With inillions, fioin a world of woes, 
Reunion seek with it or those f 

Alone with God, wheie no wind blows, 

2® And Death, his shadow— doomed, he goes 
That God is theie the shadow shows. 

Oh, shoieless Dee]), wheie no wind blows! 
And, thou, oh, Land which no one knows* 
That God is All, II is shadow shows 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 
(“Barry CornwaU”) 

(1787-1874) 

THE SEA 

1SJ2 

The sea * the sea * the o])cn sea * 

The blue, the liesh, the cvci ftcc* 

Without a iiiaik, without a bound, 

It lunneth the earth’s wide legions ’round, 
5 It plays with the clouds, it mocks the 
skies, 

Or like a ciadled ciealuic lies. 

I’m on the sea * T’m on the sea * 

I am wheie 1 would evei be, 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

1® And silenee wbeiesoe’ei 1 go. 

If a stoi in should come and awake the deep, 
What mattei t I shall iide and sleep. 

I love (oh * how I love) to ride 
On the fieiee foaming biii'^ting tide, 

When eveiy mad wave diowMis the moon, 

Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 

And tells how eoeth the w’oi Id bedow, 

Aud why the southwest blasts do blow. 

I never was on the dull tame shore, 

2® But J lov’d the giCMt sea nioie and nioie, 
And baekvvaids flew to her billowy bieast, 
Like a bnd that seeketli its motliei’s no«»t , 
And a mother she ir/ia, and » to me , 

For I was boin on the open sea! 

25 The waves were white, and led the morn. 

In the noisy hour when T w»as bc»rn , 

And the whale it whistled, the poi poise 
lolled. 

And the dolphins bared then backs of gold , 
And never was heaid such an outcry wild 
2® As welcomed to life the ocean-child * 

Pve liv^ed since then, in calm and stiife, 
Full fifty summeis a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to siiend and a power to range, 
But never have souglit, nor sighed for 
change ; 

25 And Death, whenever he come to me, 

Shall come on the wide unbounded sea ! 
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THE STORMY PETREL 

A thousand miles from land are we, 

Tobsuifi about on the loaiin^; bea , 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stoimy blast 
^ The sails aie scatter M abioad, like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering 
reeds, 

The mighty cables, and iron chains. 

The hull, which all eaithly sticn^h dis- 
dains, 

They strain and they crack, and licaits like 
stone 

Their natural haid, proud stienglh disown. 

Fp and down ' up and down ’ 

From the base of the \^a^e to the billow’s 
crown, 

And midst the flasliinc: and feathery foam 
The stormy petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if such a place may be, 

For her wlin Ines on the wide, wide sea, 
On the ciagisv ice, m the I'lozen oir, 

And only seeketh licr rocky lair 
To uaim her young, and to teach them 
spiinir 

-® At once o’ci the waies on then stoimy 
wing. 

O Vi the deep ^ O Vr the deep * 

AVhcic the Inhale, and the shaik, and the 
sword-fish sleep, 

Outflying the blast and the dining rain, 
The iiclrel tellclli lici talc— in >aiii , 

Foi the manner curseth the warning bud 
Who bringeth him ncAvs of the stniiiis un- 
heal d ^ 

All* thus docs the ])io]diet, of good <ii ill, 
Meet hate fiom the creatines he scnetli 

sill] 

Yet he iieVi falleis —So, pctiel* spung 
Once moie oVi the waves on thy stormy 
wing* 

THE HUNTER'S SONG 
1S32 

Rise ! Sleep no more ! ’Tis a noble mom : 
The dew’s hang thick on the fnnged thoin, 
And the liost shrinks back, like o beaten 
hound, 

Under the steaming, steaming gioiind 
^ Behold, wheie the billowy clouds flow bv, 
And leave us alone in the clear giay sky* 
Our horses aie ready and steady —So, ho* 
I’m gone, like a dart from the Tartar’s 
bow 

Jlatl, hark calleih ike maiden 

Mom 


Fwm her sleep %n Ihe woods and the 
stubble com? 

The hot n,— ihe hoin f 

The meny, sweet ring of the huniei ’a 
hotn. 

Now, tliorougli the copse, whei e the fox la 
found, 

And o\ei the sticam, at a mighty bound. 
And 01 ei the bigli lands, and o\er the low, 
O’er finiow's, o’ei niendoivs, the hunters 
go* 

Aw»ay *— as a haw'k flies full at its prey, 

So ilicth the limitei, away,— aw^nyt 
Fiom the bin si at the co\er till set of snii, 
20 'When the je<l fox dies, and— the day is 
dtme * 

Uatk, hail IVhat sound on the u ind 

IS boftirf 

^Tis the ionquenng voice of the hunt- 
cr’s hotn 

The horn,— the ham ' 

The mingy bold voice of the hunter^s 
hoin 

Sound* Sound the lioni * To the hunter 

gO(Kl 

AVhat’s the galley deep or the To.nmg 
flood? 

Right oiei he bounds, us the ivild stag 
bounds, 

At the heels of Ins swift, sure, silent 
hounds 

(), what delight can a moilal lack, 

When he once is fiim on Ins hoise’s back, 
With his still upb slioit, and his snaflic^ 
stioiig. 

And the blast of the hoin for his moining 
song 1 

Ilaik, haik f — now, hornet and dieam 
till mom 

Of the hold, sued sound of the hunt- 
erV horn t 

The hoin,— the hoin t 

O, the sound of all sounds is the hunt- 
in ’a hoin ' 

LIFE 

IbJ2 

Wc ,11 c bnm , wp laudi , we weep ; 

We Io\ e , we di oop , w o die * 

Ah I wheiefoie do we laugh oi weep? 

Why do we Ine, or diet 
** Who knows that seciet deep? 

Alas, not 1! 

Why doth the violet spring 
Unseen by human cyef 
> A kind of bridle 
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Wbo do tbe radiant beasons bi'ing 
Sweet tbougbib that quickly flyf 
Why do GUI loud beai tb cling 
To tbiiigs that diet 

We toil,— tin oiigb pain and wrong, 

We fight,— and fly, 

We love, we lobe, and then, eie long. 
Stone-dead we lie. 

O hie * IS all thy song 
'^Enduie and— die^'t 

PEACE I WHAT DO TEARS AVAIL 
1832 

Peace* what do tears avail f 
She lies all dumb and pale, 

And iroin her eye 
Tbe bpiiit oi loiely life is fading, 

^ And she must die* 

Why looks the lovei wroth t the friend up- 
braiding t 
Reply, reply ! 

Hath she not dwelt too long 
'Midst pain, and gnei, and wrong t 
Then, why not diet 
Why siiffei again her doom of sorrow. 
And hopeless liet 

Why muse the tieiubling dieam until to- 
morrow t 
Reply, reply * 

15 Heath * Take her t<» thine arras, 

In all hci stainless charms, 

And >\illi her fly 

To heavenly haunts, where clad in bright- 
ness, 

The Angelb lie. 

20 Wilt bear her there, O Death ! in all her 
whiteness t 
Reply, reply ’ 

A POET'S THOUGHT 
1832 

Tell me, what is a poet's thought t 
Is it (»n the sudden bomt 
Ts it fi urn the starlight caught t 
Is it by the tempest taught, 

5 Or by whispering mom t 

Was it cradled in the brain t 

Chain'd awhile, or nurs’d in night t 
Was it wrought with toil and paint 
Did it bloom and fade again, 

Ere it burst to light t 

No more question of its birth : 

Rather love its better part ! 


'Tib a thing of sky and eaiih, 

(lathermg all its golden woith 
16 From the poet's heart. 

THE POET'S SONG TO HIS WIFE 

How many summers, love, 

Have 1 been thine t 
llow many days, thou dove. 

Hast thou b^ii uiiiie? 

5 Time, like the winged \viiid 

When 't beiidb the floweis, 

Hath left no maik behind, 

To count the houib! 

Some weight of thought, though loath 
On thee he leaxes, 

Some lines of caie louiid both 
Pei hapb he ^ ea\ ev. , 

Some teais,— a st)tt icgiet 
For joys searce known , 

^5 Some looks we half forget , — 

All else lb flown 

Ah *— With what thankless heart 
I mom n and sing ! 

Look, wiieie our eliildren stait, 

2® Like biulden spiing * 

With longues till sweel find low 
Like n ))lenMiit iliyino, 

They tell how much 1 oa\h* 

To tliee and tune* 

INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN 

Rest * This little fountain runs 
Thus for aye .—It iie\ci slays 
For the look of siiiimiei suns, 

Noi the cold of winter days 
^ Wliosf)e'ei shall wander iieai, 

When the Synan heat is woist, 

TjCt him hither come, nor fear 
Lest he may not slake liib tliiist: 

He will find this little river 
Running still, as bright as ever. 

Let linn drink, and onward hie, 

Reanng but in tliouclit, that T, 

Erotas, bade the Naiad fall, 

And thank the great god Pun for all ! 

A PETITION TO TIME 
18S0 

Touch us g:CTitly, Time * 

Tjet us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,— as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream. 

6 Humble voyagers are we, 

Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost,— an angel, fled 

To tbe azure overhead.) 
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Touch us gently, Time * 

10 WVve not proud nor soaring wings: 

Our ambition, our content. 

Lies in simple things. 

ITiimble voyageis are we, 

OVr life’s dim, unsounded sea. 

Seeking only some calm clime;— 

Touch us gently, gentle Time* 

HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
( 1796 - 1849 ) 

SONG 

She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 

Hei loveliness 1 never knew 
Until she sniil ’d on me , 

5 Oh ! then I saw her eye was bright, 

A well of lo\ e, a spring of light 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 

To mine they ne’er reply, 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye 
Tier \eiy frowns aie fairer far 
Than smiles of olher maidens are. 

AN OLD MAN’S WISH 
1833 

J have lived, and T have loved, 
lla\e ined and lo\ed in vain. 

Some jovs and many woes have proved. 
That may not he again , 

5 My heart is cold, my eye is sere, 

Joy wins no smile, and gnef no tear. 

Fain would T hope, if hope I could. 

If sure to be deceived, 

Thcie’s comfort in a thought of good, 

10 Tho’ ’tis not quite believed; 

Foi sweet IS hope’s wild warbled air, 

But, oh ’ its echo is despair. 

WHITHER TS GONE THE WISDOM AND 
THE POWER 
1833 

Wlnthei is gone the wisdom and the power 
That ancient sages scatter’d with the notes 
Of thought-suggesting lyres 7 The music 
floats 

In the void air ; e ’en at this breathing hour, 
5 Tn every cell and every blooming bower 
The suectness of old lays is hovenng still’ 
But the strong soul, the self-constraining 
will. 

The merged root that bare the winsome 
flower 

Is weak and wither’d. Were we like the 
Fays 


That sweetly nestle m the foxglove bells, 
Or lurk and murmur m the rose-lipp’d 
shells 

Which Neptune to the earth for quit-rent^ 
pays, 

Then might our pretty modem Philomels 
Sustain our b])irits with their roundelays. 

NOVEMBER 

1833 

The mellow year is hasting to its close; 
The little buds have almost sung their 
last, 

Their small notes twitter m the dreaiy 
blast— 

That shrill-piped haibinger of early snows; 

5 The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the Mom ’s hoar ciystal quaintly 
glass’d. 

Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer 
past. 

And makes a little summer where it grows: 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief 
day 

1® The dusky waters shudder as they shine. 
The russet leaves obstmet the stragglmg 
way 

Of tn}7s\ biooks, which no deep banks de- 
flne, 

And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant 
an ay, 

Wrap their old limbb with bombre ivy 
twine 

NIGHT 

1S33 

The crackling embers on the hearth are 
dead, 

The indoor note of industry is still, 

The latch is fast , upon the window sill 
The small birds wait not for their daily 
bread , 

5 The voiceless flowers— how quietly they 
shed 

Their nightly odors;— and the household 
rill 

Murmurs continuous dulcet sounds that All 
The vacant expectation, and the diead 
Of listcnins: night And haply now she 
sleeps , 

^® For all the garrulous noises of the air 
Are hush’d in peace, the soft dew silent 
weeps, 

Like hopeless lovers for a maid so fair:— 
Oh I that I were the happy dream that 
creeps 

To her soft heart, to And my image there. 
*■ rent paid Ln < ommntatlon of service 
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TO SHAKHPEARE 
1833 

The soul of man is larger than the sky, 
Deeper than ocean, or the abysmal dark 
Of the unfathom’d centre Like that Ark, 
Which m its sacred hold uphf ted high, 

^ O’er the drown’d hills, the human family. 
And stock reser\’ed of every living kind,' 
So, in the compass of the smgle mind. 

The seeds and pregnant forms in essence 
he, 

That make all worlds. Great poet, ’twas 
thy art 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 
Whate’er love, hale, ambition, destiny, 

Or the film, fatal purpose of the heart. 
Can make of man. Yet thou weit still the 
same. 

Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own 
flame. 


MAY, 1840 
ISkO 1850 

A lovely mom, so still, so very still, 

Tt haidly seems a growinsr day of spring, 
Though all the odorous buds are blossom- 
ing, 

And the small matin^ birds weic glad and 
shrill 

® Some hours ago , but now the woodland rill 
Murmurs along, the only vocal thing, 

Save when the wee wren flits with stealthy 
wing, 

And cons by flts and bits her evening trill. 
Lovers might sit on such a mom as this 
1® An hour together, looking at the sky, 

Nor dare to break the silence with a kiss, 
Long listening for the signal of a sigh ; 
And the sweet Nun, diffused in voiceless 
prayer, 

Feel her own soul through all the broodmg 
air. 


'‘MULTUM D1LEX1T”S 
18 i8 1850 

She sat and wept beside His feet; the 
weight 

Of sin oppress’d her heart; for all tlie 
blame. 

And fhe poor maliec of the worldly shame, 
To her was past, extinct, and out of date* 
® Only the sin remain’d,— the leprous state; 
She would be melted by the heart of love, 


^ Bee OeneBiti, 7 
■ mornlna 

* ‘*Much hath she loved.'* See Luke, 7 37-50. 


Hy fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And puige the silver ore adulterate 
She sat and wept, and with her uiitress’d 
hair 

Still wip’d the feet she was so bless ’d to 
touch ; 

And He ivip’d off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she lov’d so 
niiicli. 

I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears* 
Make me a liumble thing of love and tears. 

HOMER 

1850 

Far from the sight of eaith, yet blight 
and plain 

As the deal noon-day bun, an “oib of 
song” 

Lo\ely and blight is seen, amid the thiong 
Of lesser stais, that ii^e and wax and wane, 
® The tiansient rulers of the fickle main, 
One constant light gleams through the dark 
and long 

And nni i ow aisle of memory TTow strong, 
IIow fortified wntli all the niiineious tiain 
Of truths weit thou, gieat jmet of man- 
kind, 

'® Who told’st in veise as mighty as the sea, 
And vaiions as the \oices of the wind, 

The strength of passion using in the glee 
01 baffle. Feai was gloiified by fliee. 

And Death is lovely in thy tale enshrined. 

PRAYER 

1.S50 

There is an awful qniot in the air, 

And the sad eaitli, with moist, iiiiploniig 
eye, 

Looks wide and wakeful at the pnndenng 

hky. 

Like PntiPiif e slow subsiding to Despair 
® But see, the blue smoke as a voiceless 
prayer. 

Sole witness of a secret sacnfico. 

Unfolds its taidy wreaths, and iniilliphes 
Its soft chameleon breathings in the rare 
Capacious elhei,— so it fades aw*ny, 

And nought is seen beneath the pendent 
blue. 

The undisf inguishable waste of day 
So have I dream’d’— oh, may fhe dmani be 
true’— 

That praying souls are purged from mortal 
hue, 

And grow as pure as He to whom they 
pray. 
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ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744) 

From WINDSOR FOREST 
1704 1718 

Thy forests, Windsor * and thy green retreats, 

\t once the Monarch's and the Muse's seats. 
Invite my lays Be present, sylvan maids * 

Unlock your springs, and open all your shades 
Granville commands , your aid, O Muses, bring ' 5 

What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing? 

The groves of Kden, vanish'd now so long, 

Live in description, and look green in song > 
These, were my breast inspir'd with equal flame. 
Like them in beauty, should be like In fame. 10 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain. 
Here earth and auter, seem to strive again. 

Not chaos-like together crush'd and bruis’d. 

But, os the world, harmoniously confusd. 

Where order in variety we see, 15 

\Dd where, tho’ all things differ, all agree 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display. 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. 

As Moiiie coy n^’mph her lover's warm address 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress , 20 

There, ]uterH|M>rK'd in laans and op'nlng glades. 
Thin trees arise, that shun each oilier s shades 
Here, in full light, the russet plains extend. 

There wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend 
Ev'n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 25 
And 'midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
ThatfCrovcn d with tufted trces> and springing corn, 
Like verdant isle^ the sable waste adorn. 

Let India boost her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber oi the balmy tree, 30 

lit bile by our oaks the precious loads are borne. 
And realms commanded which those treses adorn 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Tho' gods assembled grace his tow'rlng height. 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods api>ear 
8ee Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd; 
Here blushing Flora paints th* enamell'd ground ; 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospect stand. 

And, nodding, tempt the Joyful reaper'b hand , 40 

Rich Industry sits smiling on the plains. 

And peace and plenty tell, a Rtuart relgnb.” 

Not thus the land appear d in ages past, 

A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste. 

To bavage beasts and savage laws a prey, 45 

And kings more furious and severe than they ; 

Who claim'd the skies, dispeopled air and floods. 

The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods 
t^itles laid waste, they storm'd the dens and caves, 
( For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves ) 50 
What could be free, when lawless beasts obey'd. 

And ev'n the elements a tyrant swayed? 

In vain kind seasonb swell'd the teeming grain, 

Soft show’rs dlstill'd, and suns grew warm In vain ; 


^ An allusion to Paradise Lost, 
■See L' A Hepro, 78 
■ Queen Anne (1702-14). 


The swain with tears his frustrate labor yields, 65 
And famish'd dies amidbt his ripen d fields 
What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign 
Both doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled. 

But while the subject starv d, the beast was fed 00 
Proud Nimrod^ first the blcNNly chase began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man 
Our haughty Norman boasts that barb'ruus name, 
And makes his trembling blavcs, the royal game 
The fields are ravish'd from th’ indubtrious swains,* 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes 66 
The levell’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er ; 

The hollow winds thro' naked temples roar ; 

Round broken columns clasping ivy twin’d , 

O'er heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind ,■ 70 

The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

Vnd savage bowlings fill the sacred quires.* 

Aw’d by the nobles, by his commons curst, 

Th' oppressor rul'd tyrannic wbei c he durst, 
Stretch'd o'er the poor and church bis Iron rod, 75 
And serv'd alike his vassals and his God. 

Whom ev'n the Saxon spar d and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his sport remain. 

But see, the man who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denv'd a grave '■ 80 

Htretch'd on the laan his sc^cond hope* survey, 

At once the chaser, and at once the prey 
1 o Rufus,* tugging at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds In the Forest like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarehs heard the subject^' erlea, 85 
Nor saw displeas’d the i)eaccful cottage rise 
Then gath'ring flocks on unknow n mountains fed. 
O'er sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread. 

The forests wonder d at th’ unusual grain. 

And secret transport touch'd the conscious swain 
Fair Liberty, Britannia s Goddess, rears 91 

Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years 
Ye vig'rouH swains* while >outh ferments >oui 
blood. 

And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood. 

Now range the bills, the gnmeful woods beset, 95 
\^lnd the shrill born, or spread the waving net 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds. 

And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds. 
Before his lord the readv spaniel bounds, 99 

l*autlng with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds , 
But when the tainted gales the game betray. 

Couch’d close be lies, and meditates the prey 
Secure they trust th' unfaithful field beset, 

'Till hov'ring o'er 'em sweeps the swelling net 


* William I, King of England (1066-87). See 

(ienetne, 10 8-9 

■Among bis other tyrannies, William I confiscated 
land in Hampshire, and made it Into New Forest, 
a royal game preserve 
■The feniale of the red deer 

* Parts of churches used 1^ singers 

sThe burial gnmnd for william in Normandy had 
to be purchased 

* Richard, Duke of Bemay, said to have been killed 

by a stag 

* William II, King of England (1087-1100) He was 

killed (possibly by accident) by an arrow shot by 
one of hia own men while bunting in New Forest. 
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Thus (If small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sons to war, 106 
Home thonghtlesH town, with eahp and plenty blest, 
Near, and more near, the rlosing lines Invest ; 
Sudden they seise th’ amas*d, defenceless prise, 

And high in air Britannia’s standard flles.^ 110 

Sec' from the brake* the whirring pheasant 
springs. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings 1 
Short is his Joy , he feels the fiery wound. 

Flutters in blood, and panting, beats the ground 
Ah, what avail his glossv, varying dyes, 115 

His purple crest and scarlet circled eyes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that fiames with gold ? 

Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky. 

The woods and fields their pleasing toils deify 120 
To plains with well-breath'd beagles wc repair. 

And trace the maxes of the circling hare 
(Beasts, urg'd by us, their fellow-beasts pursue. 

And learn of men each other to undo) 124 

With vlanght’ring guns th' unwearied fowler roves. 
When frosts have whiten'd all the naked groves. 
Where doves in fiocks the leafless trees o'ershade. 
And lonely wood-cocks haunt the wat'rv glade 
He lifts the tube, and le\ols with his eye , 

Htraight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky 1*U) 
Oft, as in airv rings the\ hklm the heath, 

The clam'rous lapalngs feel the leaden death , 

Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare. 

They fall, and leave their little lives in air 

In genial spring, beneath the qulv'rlng shade, 135 
Where cooling \apors breathe along the mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling In his hand ; 

With looks unmoi 'd, he hopes the scaly breed. 

And eves the dancing cork and landing reed 140 
Our plenteous streams a various race suppiv 
The brlght-ey'd p*»rcb, with fins of Tvrlan dye ,■ 

The silver eel in shining Aolumes^ loll d , 

The vellow carp. In scales bcslropp'd with gold ,* 
Hwlft trouts, diversified with crimson stains , 145 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’rv plains. 

Now Cancer glows ^ith Pherhus’ fiery car • 

The youth rush eager to the syUan war. 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the forest walks surround. 
Rouse the fieet hart, and cheer the opening hound 
Th’ impatient courser pants in every vein, 151 

And, pawing, seems to heat the distant plain 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross'd, 

And ere he starts, a thousand stops are lost 154 
Bee the bold youth strain up the threat'nlng steep. 
Rush thro’ the thickets, down the valleys sweep, 
Hang o'er their coursers’ heads with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed 
Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 

Th* immortal huntress,'' and her virgin train , 160 


iProbablv an allusion to the easy capture of 
Gibraltar, in 1704. 

• thicket 

■A purple dye made by the natives of ancient 
Tyre, Asia Minor, from the Juice of shell fish, 

« colls 

> Hee Paradise Lost, 7. 400 

• The sun was In the sign of Cancer , — i e , it was 

the time of the summer solstice 
vDlina, the goddess of the chase 


•Nor envy, Windsor * since thy shades have seen 
As bright a Goddess and as chaste a Queen 
Whose care, like hers, protects the svlvan reign. 

The earth’s fair light, and Empress of the main. 

• •••a. .*■• 


From AN ESHAT ON CRITICIRM 
1709 1711 


Past I 

Tls hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear In writing or in Judging ill , 

But, of the two, less dangerous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense 
Home few in that, but numtiers err in this, 5 

Ten cenhure* wrong for one who writes amiss • 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more In prose 
'Tls with our Judgments as our watches, none 
Go Just alike, yet each believes his own 10 

In poets as true genius is but rare. 

True taste as seldom Is the critic's share , 

Both must alike from lleav n derive their light. 
These liorn to Judge, as well as those to write. 

Let such teach others who themselves excel, 16 
And censure fn»elv who have written well 
Vuthurs are partial to their wit,* *tls true. 

But are not critics to their Judgment too? 

Yet if ^e look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of Judgment in their mind 20 
Nature affords at least a gllmm'ring light , 

The lines, tho* touch'd but faintly, are drawn right 
But as the slightest sketch, if Justly trac'd. 

Is by ill coloring but the more disgrac'd. 

Ho by false learning is good sense defac'd , 26 

Home are liewilder'd In the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but fools 
In search of wit these lose their common sense. 

And then turn critics in their oTin defence , 

Each burns alike, who con, or cannot write, 60 
Or with a rlvars or an eunuch's spite 
All fools have still an Itching to deride. 

And fain would he upon the laughing side 
If MkvIus scribbled in Apollo's spite. 

There are those who Judge still worse than he can 
write 35 

Some have at first for wits, then poets past. 
Turned critics next, and prov'd plain fools at last, 
Rome neither can fur xv Its* nor critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass 
Those half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our isle, 40 
As half form'd Insects on the banks of Nile , 
I'nflnish'd things, one knows not what to call, 

Tlielr generation's* so equivocal * 

To tell" 'em, would a hundred tongues require. 

Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 46 
But you who seek to give and merit fame. 

And Justly bear a critic’s noble name. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 


* Queen Anne. 

; Intellect , genius , creative power 
" persons possessing learning or knowledge of human 
nature 

* b^ettlng 

* f 
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How far jonr gonius, taste, and loarning go , 

Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, no 
And mark that point where seniie and dnlness meet. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limltb fit. 

And wisely cuib'd proud man's pretending wit. 

As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it loaves wide sandy plains , 55 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails. 

The solid pow’r of understanding fails , 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's soft figures melt away 

One hciencc only will one genius hi , 00 

Ro vast lb art, so narrow human wit* 

Nut only bounded to peculiar arts. 

Rut oft in thobc confined to single parts 
Like kings we lose the (onquests gain'd before, 

By vain ambition still to make them more , 05 

Kacb might his sev'ral province well command. 

Would all but stoop to what they understand 
First follow Nature, and vour judgment frame 
By her Just standard, which is still the barae 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 70 

One deal, uuchangd, and universal light, 

Idfe, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art, 

Art from that fund each Just supplv provides. 

Works w'ltliout show, and without pomp piesides 75 
In some fair liodv thus th inloriiiing^ soul 
With hpirits feeds, with vigor fills the whole, 

Kach motion guides, and e\ tv nerve sustains , 

Itself unseen, hut in th effeetb, remains 

Rome, to whom Iloav'n in wit has Iwn profuse. SO 

Want as much more, to turn it to its use , 

For wit and Judgment often are at strife, 

Tho* meant each other s aid, like man and wife 
'Tls more to guide than spur the Muse s steed , 
Restrain his fury, than provoke hib speed , 85 

The winged courser, ^ like a gen ruus^ horse. 

Rhows most tnie mettle when vou check his course 
Those rules of old discoveiod, not de\isd. 

Are Nature still, hut Nature methodiz d , 

Nature, like liberty, Is but restrain’d 90 

Bv the same laws which first herself ordain'd 

Hear how learn'd Greece her useful rules Indites, 
When to repress and when indulge our flights , 

High on rnrnassus top* her sons she show'd, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod , 05 
Held from afar, aloft, th Immortal prire. 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise 
Just pr(>repts thus from great examples giv'n, 

Rhe drew from them wliat thev deriv'd from Ileav’n. 
The gon’i ous eritic faun d the iioet’s fire, 100 

And taught the world with reiison to admire 
Then Criticism the Muse’s handmaid prov'd. 

To dress her charms and make her more helov d , 

But following wits from that Intention stra\ d. 

Who could not win the mistress, woo’d the maid , 
Against the poets their own arms thev turn'd, 100 
Rure to hate most the men from whom they learn'd 
So modern 'potbecaries. taught the art 
Bv doctor’s bills* to plav the doctor's part, 

Bold in tho practice of mistaken rules, 110 


1 animating 
■ Tegasns 

• of good stock , thoroughbred , mettlesome 
«That is, on the heights of poetic fame 
a presciiptlonb 


Piebiiibe, apply, and call their mahtera fools. 

Rome on the leaves of ancient authorb prey. 

Nor time noi moths e er spoil'd so much ab they 
Rome drily plain without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made , 116 

These leave the sense, their learning to display, 

And those explain the meaning quito away 

You then whose judgment the right course would 
steer. 

Know well each andent's profier character ; 

Ills fable,* subject, scope in ev ry page , 120 

Religion, country, genius of his age , 

Without all these at once lieforc youi eyes, 

Ca\il vou may, hut ne\er criticise 
Be lioiner s works >our studv and delight. 

Read them by day, and meditate by night , 125 

Thence form your Judgment, thence your maxims 
bring, 

And tiace the Muses upward to their spring 
btill with itself compar’d, bis text peruao , 

And let jour comment lie th(> Mantuan Muse * 

W'hen first voung Maro' In his boundless mind 180 
A work t* outlast immortal Rome design’d, 

Perhaps he seemed iiho\e the critic s law. 

And hut from Natuie's fountaius scorned to draw. 
But when t examine ever\ part he came, 

Nature and Ilomi r weio, he found, the same IdS 
C'on\inc d, amaz d, he c hecks the hold design , 

And rulers as strict his labor d work confine, 

\s if the Stagirite* oei looked ea< li line 
Ijcaru hence for ancient rules a Just esteoiii , 

To eop\ Notuie is to copy them 140 

Home beauties \et no piecepts can declare, 
lor there s a happiness ns viell as care. 

Music resembles poetit , in I'aih 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach. 

And w liich a master hand alone can reach 145 

It where the lull's not fai enough extend, 

(Since rules were made hut to promote their end) 
Some luck) licence answer to the full 
Th Intent propos d, that licence is a lule 
Thus 1’fg.isus, a nearer wav to take, 150 

Mnv boldly deviate fioin the common track; 

Fiom xulgar bounds with hrinc disorder part, 

And snatch a grace hejond tho leach of art. 

Which, without passing thro' the Judgment, gains 
The boa it, and all its end at one e attains 165 

In prospects thus, some objects phase our eyes. 
Which out of Nature's common order rise. 

The shapeless roc k, or hanging precipice 
(Beat wits sometimes mav gloriously offend, 

Vnd rise to faults true critic s dare not mend , 100 

But tho' the ancients thus their rules in\ade , 

( \s kings dispense with laws themselves have made) 
Moderns beware ’ or If \ou mu^t offend 
Against the precept, ne'er transgress its end , 
l.et It l>c seldom, and compeH'd h> need , 165 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead 

* plot storv 

■Virgil, who was bom near Mantua, Italy 
*The family name of Yl^gll (I^blius Vlrgillna 
M.ir()> 

« Aristotle (.184-522 R C ). the famous Greek 
philosopher, who was horn In Rtagira a city in 
Macedonia, now a part of Turkey Ills Poeticn 
laid the foundation of literary criticism, and 
for centuries, especially in Rope's time, enjoyed 
an almost auperstltlous reverence 
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The critic elie proceed! without remoree, 

SelM! yonr fame and puts hla lawa In force 
I know there are to whoae presnmptnons thonghts 
Those freer beantles. cv'n in them, seem faults 170 
Borne flguies monstrous and mis-shap’d appear. 
Consider'd singly, or beheld too near, 

Which, but proportion'd to their light or place. 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace 
A prudent chief not always must display 175 

His powers In equal ranks, and fair array. 

But with th* occasion and the place comply. 

Conceal his force, nay, seem sometimes to fly 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem. 

Nor is it llomer nods, but we that dream ^ 180 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands , 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all involving age 184 

See, from each clime the leam’d their incense bring * 
Hear, in all tongues, consenting paeans ring ' 

In praise so lust let ev’ry voice be joined. 

And fill the general chorus of mankind 
Hail, bards triumphant ' bom in happier days , 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ' 100 

Whose honors with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations nnbom yonr mighty names shall sound. 

And wjrlds applaud that must* not yet be found ’ 

Oh, may some spark of your celestial fire, lOfl 
The lofit, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights ; 
Glowh while he reads, bqt trembles as he writes) 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

T* admire superior sense, and doubt their own ' 200 


From AN ERSAT ON MAN 
Epistlb 1 

Awake, mv Rt John ' leave all meaner things 
To low amhltlon and the pride of kings 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than Just to look about us and to die) 

Expatiate free* o'er all this scene of man , 5 

A mighty mase ' but not uithnut a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiscuous shoot, 
Or garden, tempting with forMdden fruit. 

Together let us beat* this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 10 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar , 

Eye Nature's walks, shoot folly as It flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise , 

Laugh where we must, be candid* where we can , 15 

But vindicate the ways of God to man * 


I Say first, of Ood above, or man below. 

What can we reason, but from what we know? 

Of man, what see we but bis station here 
EYom which to reason or to which refer ? 

Thro* worlds unnumber'd tho' the God be known, 


1 See Horace's An Poetiea, 859-60 
•Used here in the original sense of can 

* wander at will 

« scour, range over 
■lenient, charitable 

• Bee PoradUe Lott, 1, 26 


*Tis ours to txmee him only in onr own. 

He, who through vast Immensity can pierce. 

Bee worlds on worlds compose one universe. 

Observe how system into system runs, 25 

What other planets circle other suns. 

What vari'd being peoples every star, 

May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are 
But of this frame! the hearings, and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 80 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d thro'? or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree. 

And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 

II Presumptuous man ' the reason wonldit thou 

find, 35 

Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou ranst, the harder reason guess. 

Wily form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less ? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or xtronger than the a eeds they shade ? 40 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove. 

Of systems possible, if *tls confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best, 

WThere all must full or not coherent be, 45 

And all that rises, rise in due degree , 

Then, in the scale of reas'nlng life, *tis plain. 

There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man 
And all the question (wrangle e'er ho long) 

Is only this. If God has plac'd him U'rong^ 50 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call. 

May, must be right, as relative to all 
In human works, tho* labor'd on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain , 

In God's, one single can Its end prodoce , 55 

Yet serves to second too some other use 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps arts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal , 

'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole, 60 

When the proud steed shall know why man re- 
strains 

His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains ; 

IVhen the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Eg\ pt's god ■ 

Then shall man's pride and dullness comprehend G.'j 
Hlh actions', passions', being's, use and end , 

Whv doing, sufTring, check'd, impell'd , and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity 

Then say not man's imperfect, Heav'n In fault , 
Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought 70 

His knowMge measur'd to his state and place. 

His time a moment, and a point his space 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere. 

What matter, noon or late, or here or there? 

The blest today is as completely so, 75 

As who began a thousand years ago 

III Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of 

Fate, 

All hut the page prescrib'd, their present state * 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know: 

!The structure of the universe. 

*Apls, the sacred bull of Egypt 
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Or who could Buffer being here below ? 80 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 

IMeas'd to the last, be crops the flow'ry food. 

And licks the hand Just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh, blindness to the future ' kindly given, 85 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n * 
Who secs with equal eye, as Qod of all, 

A hero polish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin burl'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world 00 

Hope humbly then , with trembling pinions soar , 
Wait the great teacher Death , and Ood adore 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know. 

Hut gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast 05 

Man ne\er Is, but always to be blest 
The Moul, uneasy and confin'd from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come 

Lo, the poor Indian ' whose untutor'd mind 
Bees Hod in clouds, nr hears him in the wind , 100 

llis soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Tar as the solar walk, or milky way , 

A et simple Nature to his hope has glv'n, 

Itehind the cloud>topt hill, an humbler Heav'n , 
Sfiiiie safer world in depths of woods embrac'd 106 
Some happier island In the watery waste, 

Where hla\es once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold 
To be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 110 

Rut thinks, admitted to that equal sky 
His faithful dog shall hear hii i company 

IV Go, wiser thou * and, in thy scale of sense 
W( igh thy opinion against I'mvidence • 

Call imperfection what thou fane y'st such, 110 

Bay, “Here he gl\es too little, there too much 
Debtmy all creatures for thy sport or gust,' 

Yet cry, “If man's unhappy. God's unjust 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high care. 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there, 120 

i .latch from bis hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-Judgc his Justice, be the god of God. 

In pride, in rt^as'ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

I'rlde still is aiming at the blest al»odes, 125 

Men would he angels, angels would be gods. 

\spliing to be gods, if angels fell. 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ordei , sins against tb' Eternal Cause 130 

y Ahk for what end the heav'nly bodies shine, 
Earth for whoso use? Pride answers, “*Tis for 
mine 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r. 

Buckles each herb, and spreads out ev'ry flow'r ; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew 185 

The Iniee nectnreous, and the balmy dew ; 

Foi me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs ; 

Beas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 

footstool «*Rrth. my canopy the skies '* 140 

But errs not Nature from tlHs gracious end. 

Prom burning suns when livid deaths descend, 

'pleasure of taste 


When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 

"No ,*' 'tie reply'd, “the first Almighty Cause 145 
Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral laws , 

Th' exceptions few , some change, since all began 
And what created perfect?" — Why then man? 

If the great end be human happiness. 

Then Nature deviates , and can man do lesh ^ 150 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show'rs and sunshine, as of man's desires , 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies. 

As men forever temi) rate, calm, and wise 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven s design. 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline^ 1.56 

Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning forms. 
Who heaveh old ocean, and who wings the storms , 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cesar's mind, 150 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind 
From pride, from pride, our very reas'ning springs 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral things 
Wh> charge we Heav'n in those, in these acquit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for u«., perhaps, it might appear, 166 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here , 

That never air or ocean felt the wind ; 

That ne\er passion discompos d the mind. 

But all subsists by elemental strife , 

And passions are the elements of life 170 

The gen’ral order, since the whole began. 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in man. 

VI What would this man? Now upward will 
he soar. 

And little loss than angel, would be more , 

Now looking downwards, just as griev’d appears 175 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of boars 
Made for his use all creatures if he call. 

Bay what their use, had be the pow'rs of alP 
Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 

The proper organs, proper posi 'rs assigned , 180 

Each seeming want compensated of course. 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 

All in exact proportion to the state , 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate 

Each beast, each Insect happy in its own * 185 

Is Heav'n unkind to m^^n, and man alone? 

Bhall he alone, whom rational we call. 

Be pleas d with nothing, if not hless'd with all ' 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind , 196 

No pow rs of body or of soul to share. 

But what bis nature and his state can bear. 

Why has not man a microhcopic eye ? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly 

Bay what the use, were flner optics glv’n, 105 

T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav'n* 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er. 

To smart and agonire at e\ery pore* 

Or. quick efliuvia darting through the brain, 

IMe of a rose in aromatic pain ? 200 

If Nature thund’red In his op'nlng ears. 

And stunned him with the music of the spheres,' 

' According to the old Ptolemaic astronomy, the 
earth wan the center of the universe, with the 
planets and stars revolving about it In concen- 
tric spheres The revolution of these spheres 
produced music too fine for mortal ears to hear. 
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How would |ie wish that Heay'ii had left him htill 
The whlsp’ring sephyr, and the purling rilP 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 205 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 

VII. Far 08 Creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual,^ mental powers aset'nds 
Mark how it mounts, to man’s imperial race, 

From the green mvrlads in the peopled grahs 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme. 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between 
And hound sagaelnus on the tainted green 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 210 
To that which warbles thro’ the vernal wood 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine * 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From pols'nous herbs extracts the healing dew ? 220 
How instinct vanes in the grov'lllng swine. 
Compar’d, half-reas’ning elephant, with thine * 
*Twlxt that and reason, what a nice barrier. 

Forever sep'rate, yet forever near » 

Remembrance and reflection how ally'd ; 220 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide 
And middle natures, how they long to Join, 

Yet never pass th* Insuperable line * 

Without this Just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee’ 250 

The pow’rs of all subdu'd by thee alone. 

Is not thy reason all these pow'rs in one? 

VIII See, through this air, this ocean, and thla 
earth. 

All matter quick,* and bursting Into birth. 

Above, how high, progressive life may go * 235 

Around, how wide * how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being * which from God began. 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, Insect, what no eye can see. 

No glass can reach , from Infinite to thcc, 240 

From thee to nothing — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, Inferior might* on ours , 

Or in the full creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy’d 
From Nature's chain whatever link >ou strike, 245 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike 

And, if each system In gradation roll 
Alike essential to th' amaring whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only but the whole must fall 200 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d. 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world , 
Heaven’s whole foundations to their centre nod, 200 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God 
All this dread order break — for whom’ for thee? 
Vile worm ' — Oh, madness ' pride ' impiety * 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread. 
Or, hand, to toll, aspir'd to be the head ? 260 

What If the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 


* pertaining to the senses 
■ alive 

■That is. Inferior persons might presa. 


To be another. In this gen'rnl frame,* 

Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 260 
The great directing Mind of all otdalns 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul , 

That chang’d through all, and \ct in all the same , 
Great in the earth, as In th’ ethereal frame ; 270 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breese. 

Glows In the stars, and blossoms In the trees. 

Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes In our soul. Informs our mortal part, 270 
As full, as pel feet, In a hair as heart ; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns * 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all 280 

X Cease then, nor order imperfection name ■ 

Oui proper bliss depends on what we blame 
Know thy own point this kind, this duo degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Ilenv’n liestows on tbee 
Submit — In this, or any other sphere, 2^0 

Kocure to be ns blest ns thou canst bear 
Bale in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but Art, unknown to tbee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not sec , 2^0 
All dlsiord, haniionx not iinderstiHid , 

All partial o\il, nni\ersn] good 

And, spite of pride, In erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, — Whnte\er is, is right 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709-1784) 

From PREFACE TO SIIAKBPEARE 
1760 

The poet, of whose works T have undertaken 
the re\ision, may now begin to assume the dig- 
nity of an anfbnt, and daim the prixilege of 
c*stablished fame and prescrlptUe \eneratlon 
He has long ouni\ed his cnitnrv, the term com- 
monly fixed as the test of literal v merit What- 
e\er advantages he might once fieri \e from per- 
sonal allusions, local customs, or temporary opin- 
ions, have for many years been lost, and every 
topic of merriment, or motive of sorrow, which 
the modes of artificial life afforded him, now 
only obscure the scenes which they once illumi- 
nated The effects of favor and competition are 
at an end, the tradition of his friendships and 
his enmities has perished , his works support no 
opinion with arguments, nor supply anv faction 
with invectives , they can neither indulge vanity, 
nor gratify malignity , but are read without any 
other reason than the desire of pleasure, and are 
therefore praised only as pleasure la obtained; 
yet, thus unassisted by Interest or passion, they 
have passed through variations of taste and 
changes of manners, and, as they devolved from 
* universe 

■According to .Tewiah legend, the seraphs were 
angels who lived only a day, being consumed by 
fire in the ardor of their worsbf|i See Long- 
fellow's Handalphon, which la based, in part, on 
this legend. 
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one generation to another, have leceived now 
honors at every transiinBMon. 

But because human judgment, though it be 
giadually gaining upon certainty, never hecomeb 
infallible, and approbation, though long con- 6 
tinned, may yet be only the approbation of preju- 
dice or fabhion, It ib proper to Inquiie by what 
peiullarltlob of (acelleuee ^bakspeiiie has galmnl 
and kept the favor of his countrymen 

Nothing tan ]>lease man>, and please long, but 10 
Inst lepieteiitullons ol Keiieriil uatuie Partlcii 
liii miiniieih enu lie kiumn to fiu. and Iherefoii 
f(W oiilv <1111 judge how niailv tbev aie <opi4‘d 
The iiicguliii 'ninbtiiutioiis of fanciful Invention 
iiiav di light awhile, liv that uoveltv of which the 15 
(omiiion sulietv ol 11 le bends ns all in quest, 
hut the pleasures of sudden wonder aie H<ion ex 
hiiusteii, and the mind cun only repose on the 
stuhllitv of truth 

Shnkspeiie Is, alinve all witters, at I<*aht above 80 
all modem writtis, the poet of nature, the po<*t 
that holds up to Ills leadita a faithful mirror of 
maniieis and of life Ills cliiiiacters are not 
iiiodifiKl l}\ the custfjiiis of particular places, uu- 
piactKcd lij the test ot the woild, hy the peeu- 25 
limit its ol studies or piofesslons, whi(h can op 
lint upon biiioll iiuiiiIkis, oi hv the acti 
(hilts of tiaiisieiil t.ishioiis or t(‘mpoiai\ opln 
Kins, tiiiv me the giuiuiiie progeiiv of tuiiiiiioii 
liiiiniiiiitv, sudi IIS the woild will always supply 80 
and oliserxation v\lll alwiivs find Ills jieisoiis 
ad and speak hv the Inlliieuce of those giaieial 
passions and piinciph's hv which all minds are 
agitatid and the whole hjstdn of life is eon 
lliiiied in motion In the writings of otliei poets 86 
I (*liari(ti*i Is too often an individual; in those 
of Miukspeure it is < oiiiiiioiilv a species 

It N from thN w'ide extension of design that 
so iiiiK h iiistiiH turn IS (h'lived It Is this wliidi 
nils till phi vs of Shaksp(Nire with practical 40 
aMoiiis .iiid doiiiestK wisdom It was said of 
Eiiiipides tint (veiv v(*rse was n pn*cept, and It 
iiiav III* said ol Sliakspcaie that fiorii his woiks 
liny lx (olleded a svstem of civil and cMsmomual 
priichiue ^ et Ills K.il power Is not bliow'n In *46 
the splendoi of particulir passage's, but by the 
piogic'ss of his fali1(>i and the tenor of hla dia- 
logue, 111(1 he til It tries to lecoiiiiiiend him by 
selhd quotations will siiccecsl like the pedant in 
ITh'rodc's, w'lo, whin he ofTeied his house to fuile, 60 
(arrli'd a brick In Ills pocket as a specimen 

It will not enHilv lie Iniiglned how much Hhak 
spc'Hie excels In accommodating IiIm hontiinc'nts to 
reil liic' but bv cninpniliig him with other aci 
thois It was obhorvcsl of the jnehmt bchools of 66 
dodanintioii that th(> moie diligcntiv they wete 
fn*qiiiMitc (1 the iiioie was the student disqualified 
for till' woild, lioeaiise he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet In any other plain* 

The same leniark iiiav he applied to eveiy Rtnge> 60 
but that of Shakspeare The theatre when it Is 
under any other direction is peopled by such 
charm terh ns woie never aeen, convcralng In o 
language which was never heard, npon topics 
which will never arise In the commerce of man- 66 

1 nlot storv 

ajobnsou means the modem stage only. 


kind But the dialogue of this author is often 
HO evidently determined by the incident which 
produces it, and is pursued with so much ease 
and himpliclty, that it Kcems scarcely to claim 
the meiit of fiction but to have been gleaned by 
dillgcmt selection out of common conversation 
and common occurrences 

I pon every other stage the universal agent is 
love, by whose power all good and evil is dis- 
tiibutcd and every action quickened or retarded 
To biing a lover, a lady, and a rival info the 
fable, to entangle them in euntradlirtury obliga- 
tions, perplex them with oppositions of interest, 
and harass them with violence of desires incon- 
sistemt with each other, tn make them meet in 
rapture and pait in agony , to fill their mouths 
with hyperliollral joy and outrageous sorrow, to 
distiess them as nothing human ever was dis- 
tic'bsed, to dcdlver them as nothing human ever 
WHS delivoied , is the hubinchs of a modem drama- 
tist For this, proliabillty is violated, life is mis- 
representc'd, and language is depraved. But love 
1 ^ onlj one of many passions , and as it has no 
gloat influence upon the sum of life, it has little 
operation in the dramas of a poet who caught 
his ideas from the living world and exhibited 
only what he saw before him lie knew that 
auv other pahslon, us' it was regular or exorbi- 
tant, > was u cause of happlnc'ss or cilamity 
Characters thus ample and general were not 
c*asll> discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps 
no poet evei kept his perhunagcb more distinct 
from each other. I will not saj, with Pope, that 
every speech may be assigned to the proper 
speaker, because man> speeches there are which 
have nothing eharacteiistieal , but, perhaps, 
though some may be equally adapted to every 
pel son, it will be diflBcult to find that any can 
be properly transferred from tlie present pos- 
sessor to another claimant The choice Is right 
when there is reason for ehoicc 

Othei dianiHtlsts lan only gain attention by 
iivperliollcal or aggravated characters, by fabulous 
and uupxamplid excellence or depravity, as the 
writers of barbarous romances Invigorated the 
rc'ader by a giant and a dwarf, and he that 
should form bis expectations of human affairs 
from the play or from the tale would be equally 
doLCiviMl Shakspean* bus no heroeit. his scenes 
are oeriipied only by men, who act and speak as 
(lie* icadex thinks that he should himself have 
spoken or acted on the same occasion , even 
vvlieip the agency is su|>ernatural, the dialogue is 
h'lel with life Other writers disguise the most 
natural passions and most frequemt Incidents, 
so that ho who contemplates them In the book 
will nut know them in the woild 8hak>pean.* 
approximates the remote and famlllarlEos the 
wonderful; the event which he represents will 
not happen, but if it were possible its effects 
would probably be such ns he has assigned; and 
it may be said that he has not only shown hu- 
man nature as it acts in real exigencies but as it 
would be found in trials to which It cannot be 
exposed 

* aecordlng as 

■out of its oiblt , Irregular 
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Tbit* therefore, is the praiie of Bhakepeare, 
that hla drama la the mirror of life , that he who 
baa maied hli Imagination In following the 
phantoma which other wrltem ralae up before 
him may here be cured of hla dellrioua ecstaalea 6 
by reading human aentlments in human lan- 
guage, by Bcenoa from which a hermit may esti- 
mate the tranhactiona of the world and a con- 
fessor predict the progress of the pasalons 
His adherence to general nature has exposed 10 
him to the censure of critics who form their 
Judgments upon narrower principles Dennis and 
Rymer think his Romana not huffldentlr Roman, ^ 
and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely 
royal* Dennis is offended that Menenlus, a sen- 16 
ator of Rome, should play the buffoon, and 
Voltaire perhaps thinks decency violated when 
the Danish usurper* Is represented as a drunkard 
But Bhakspeare always makes nature predomi- 
nate over accident , and If he pre<ierves the essen- 80 
tial character. Is not very careful of distinctions 
superinduced and adventitious His story re- 
quires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on 
men He knew that Rome, like every other dty, 
had men of all dispositions; and, wanting a 26 
buffoon, he went into the senate-house for that 
which the senate-house would certainly have af- 
forded him lie was inclined to show an usurper 
and a murderer not only odious but despicable; 
he therefore added drunkenness to his other 80 
qualities, knowing that kings love wine, like 
other men, and that wine everts its natural 
powers upon kings These are the petty cavils 
of petty minds A poet overlooks the casual dis 
tinction of country and condition, as a painter, 85 
satisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery 


Bhakspeare, with his excellences, has likewrise 
faults, and faults suffldent to obscure and over 
whelm any other merit I shall show them in 40 
the proportion in which they appear to me, with- 
out envious malignity or superstitious venom tion 
No question can be more Innocently discussed 
than a dead poet's pretensions to renown, and 
little regard is due to that bigotry which sets 46 
candor higher than truth 

His first defoet is that to which may be Im 
puted most of the evil in books or in men He 
sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct that he 60 
seems to write without any moral purpose From 
his writings. Indeed, a system of social duty may 
be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must 
think morally ; but his precepts and axioms drop 
casually from him , he makes no Just distribution 66 
of good or evil, nor la always careful to show 
In the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked, 
be carries bis persons indifferently through right 
and wrong, and at the close dismisses them wlth- 


1 See Dennis’s On Me Oentua and "Wrifinga of 
fihaleaprare (1711), and Rymer's A Short 
Vieto of Tragedy (IW?) 

■ See Voltaire’s “(fe Tragedy,” In hla Lettera on 
the Bngliah (1788), and the Preface to 
Semlramia, Part 8 (1748) : also “Dramatic 
Art,” In his Philoaophical Dictionary (17B4- 
60) and the Letter to the French Academy 
(1770) 

* Claudius In Hamlet, 


out further care and leaves their examples to 
operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of 
his age cannot extenuate, for it is always a 
writer's duty to makq the world l>etter, and Jus- 
tice is a virtue independent on time or place 

The plots are often so loosely formed that a 
very slight consideration may improve them, and 
BO carelessly pursued that he si^ems not always 
fully to comprehend his owm design He omits op- 
portunities of instructing or delighting, which the 
train of his story seems to force upon him, and 
apparently rejects those exhibitions which would 
be more affecting, for the sake of those which 
are more easy. 

It may be observed that in many of his plays 
the latter part is evidently neglected When he 
found himself near the end of his work and in 
A lew of his reward, he shortened the labor to 
snatch the profit He theicfore remits his efforts 
where he should most vigorously exert them, and 
his catastrophe is Improbably produced or imper- 
fectly represented 

He had no regard to distinction of time or 
place, but gives to one age or nation, without 
scruple, the customs. Institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expense not only of likellhofid 
but of possibility These faults Pope has en- 
deavored, with more seal than Judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators ^ We need 
not wonder to find Hector quoting Aristotle,* 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hlppolytn 
comblnetl with the gothic mythology of faliies* 
Bhakspeare, indeed, was not the only violator 
of chronology, for in the same age Sidney, who 
wanted not the advantages of learning, has, in 
his Arcadia, confounded the pastoral wrlth the 
feudal times,* the days of innocence, quiet, and 
security with those of turbulence, violence, and 
adventure 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very success- 
ful when ho engages hK characters In reciproca- 
tions of smartness and contents of sarcasm their 
Jests are commonly gross, and their pleasantry 
licentious, neither his gentlemen nor his ladies 
have much delicacy, nor are sufflciontly distin- 
guished from his clowns by any appearance of 
refined manners Whether ho represented the 
real conversation of his time Is not easy to de- 
termine the reign of Rllrahoth is commonly sup- 
posed to have been a time of stateliness, formal- 
ity, and reserve, yet perhaps the reloxatlons of 
that severity were not very elegant There must, 
however, have been always some modes of gayety 
preferable to others, and a writer ought to choose 
the best. 

In tragedy hla performance seems constantly to 


‘ Bee Pope’s Preface to the Worka of Shakeaptare 
( ] 72o ) 

*In Troilua and Crraida, II, 2, 103-167 Hector 
was the bravest of the Troian warriors In the 
TroJas War, which took place at least eight 
centuries before the time of Aristotle (884- 
822 B r ) , the great Greek philosopher. 

*In A Jifidaummer NighPa Dri^m, Theseus, an 
ancient Greek hero, and ITIppolvta, Queen of 
the \ masons, are made contemporary with 
Oberon, Robin Goodfellow, and other charac- 
ters of English folk-lore 

*The days of endent Greece with those of the 
Middle Ages. 
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be worse u his labor Is more The effaslons of 
passion which exigence forces out are for the 
most part striking and energetic, but whenever 
be solicits bis invention or strains his faculties, 
the offspring of his throes is tumor, meanness, 6 
tediousnoHS, and obscurity 

In narration lie affects a disproportionate 
pomp of diction and a wearisome train of cir- 
cumlocution, and tells the incident imperfectly in 
many words which might have been more plainly 10 
delivered in few. Narration in dramatic poetry 
is naturally tedious, as it is unanlmated and In 
active and obstructs the progress of the action , 
it should therefore always be rapid, and enliv- 
ened by frequent interruption Shakspearc found 16 
it an incumbrance, and, instead of lightening it 
bv brevltv, endeavored to recommend it by dig- 
nity and splendor 

Ills declamations, or set speeches, are com- 
monly cold and weak, for his power was the £0 
power of natnm, when he endeavored, like other 
tragic w'l iters, to catch opportunities of amplifi- 
cation, and, instead of inquiring what the occa- 
sion demanded, to show how much his stores of 
knowledge could supply, he seldom escapes with- 26 
out the pity or resentment of his reader. 

It Is incident to him to be now and then en- 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he 
cannot well expiess and will not reject, he strug- 
gles with it a while, and. If it continues stub- 80 
bom, coniprlses it In words such as occur, and 
lca\es it to be disentangled and evolved by those 
who ha^e more leisure to bestow upon It 

Not’ that always w*here the language is intricate 
the thought is aubtle, or the image always great 86 
where the line is bulky , the equality of words to 
things is ^er\ often neglected, and trivial senti- 
ments and \u1gar ideas disappoint the atten- 
tion, to which they are rerommended by sonorous 
epltbeth and swelling figures 

Hut the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest 
to his highest excellence, and seems fullv re- 
solved to hink them in dejection and mollify 
them with tender emotions by the fall of great- 46 
nesh, the danger of Innocence, or the crosses of 
lo\o What he does best he soon ceases to do 
Ho Is not soft and pathetic without aome Idle 
conceit or contemptible equivocation He no 
sooner begins to move than he conntoracts him- 60 
self, and terror and pity, as they are rising in 
the mind, arc checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity 

A quibble Is to Rhakspearc what Inmlnoua 
vapors are to the traveller; he follows it at all 66 
adventures; It Is sure to lead him out of his 
way, and sure to engulf him in the mire It has 
some malignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are Irresistible Whatever be the 
dlgnltv or profundity of hla disquisition, whether 60 
be be enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, 
whether he be amnslng attention with incidents 
or enchaining It in suspense, let but a quibble 
spring up before him and he leaves hla work nn- 
flniahed A quibble la the golden apple for which 66 
he sdll always tnm aside from his career or 
ftoop from his elevation. A quibble, poor and 


barren as it la, gave him aueb delight that he 
waa content to purchaae it by the aacrlflce of 
reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble waa to 
him the fatal Cleopatra' for which be lost the 
world and waa content to lose it. 

It will be thought strange that in enumerating 
the defects of this writer 1 have not yet men- 
tioned hts neglect of the unities,* his violation of 
those laws which have been Instituted and estab- 
lished by the Joint authority of poets and critics 
For his other deviations from the art of writ- 
ing, I resign him to critical justice without mak- 
ing any other demand in his favor than that 
which mnst be indulged to all human excellence 
— that hla virtues be rated wdth bis failings, 
but from the eensure which this Irregularity may 
bring upon him I shall, with due reverence to 
that learning which I must oppose, adventure to 
try how I can defend him 

His histories, being neither tragedies nor com- 
edies, are not subject to any of their laws noth- 
ing more Is necessary to all the praise which they 
expect than that the changes of action ho so pre- 
pared as to be understood, that the Incidents be 
various and affecting, and the characters con- 
sistent, natural, and distinct No other unity Is 
Intended, and therefore none is to be sought 
In hfs other works he has well enough preserved 
the unity of action He has not. Indeed, an In- 
trigue regularly perplexed and regularly un- 
ravelled ; he docs not endeavor to hide his design 
only to discover it, for this Is seldom the order 
of real events and Rhakspeare Is the poet of 
nature but his plan has commonly, what Aris- 
totle requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end , 
one event Is concatenated* with another, and the 
conclusion follows hv easy consequence There 
are perhaps gome inddents that might be spared, 
as in other poets there is much talk that only 
40 fills up time upon the stage; but the general 
system makes gradual advances, and the end of 
the play Is the end of expectation. 

To tho unities of time and place be haa shown 
no regard, and perhaps a nearer view of the 
principles on which they stand will diminish 
their value and withdraw from them the venera- 
tion which, from the time of rornellle,* they 
have ^ery generally recehod, by discovering that 
they have given more trouble to the poet than 
pleasure to the auditor 

The necessity of observing the nnlties of time 
and place arises from tho supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible The critics hold it 
Impossible that an action of months or years can 

' The beautiful Queen of Egypt for whom Antony 
gave up his share in the Homan government 
The snlitltle of Drvden's AU for Lore, which 
deals a 1th the love of Antony and Cleopatra, la 
Thr World Wrll Lost 

* Tlie law of dramatic unities that In a drama the 
action must spring from a single controlling 
purpose and he represented as occurring in one 
place, that the supposed lime within which the 
action develops must not exceed the actual time 
of performance, and that the scene must not 
shirt from place to place 

* connected , linked 

* Pierre Corneille (1606-R4>, a noted French 
dramatist, whose late plays conformed rather 
closely to the classical rule regarding unltlea 
of place, time, and action. 
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be poaeibly bellered to paee In three honri, or 
that the spectator can suppose himself to sit in 
the theatre while ambassadois go and return be- 
tween dibtant kings, while armies are levied and 
towhs besieged, while an exile wanders and re- 6 
turns, or till he whom they saw courting his 
mistress shall lament the untimely fall of his 
son The mind revolts from evident falsehood, 
and Action loses its force when it departs from 
the resemblance of reality From the narrow 10 
limitation of time necessarily arises the contrac- 
tion of place The spectator, who knows that he 
saw the Arst act at Alexandria, cannot suppose 
that he sees the next at Romc,^ at a distance to 
which not the dragons of Medea* could in so Vi 
short a time have transported him, he knows 
with certainty that he has not changed his place, 
and he knows that place cannot change Itself — 
that what was a house cannot become a plain, 
that what was Thebes can never be Fersepolis.* AO 
Such is the triumphant language with which a 
cntic exults over the misery of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 

It is time, therefore, to tell him, by the author- 
ity of Hhakspeare, that he acisumes, as an nn- A5 
questionable principle a position which, while 
his breath is forming it into vords, his under 
standing pronouures to lie false It is false that 
any representation is mistaken for reality, that 
any dramatic fable in Its materiality was ever AO 
credible or for *i single moment was ever credited 
The objection arising trom the impossibility of 
passing the Arst hour at Alexandria and the next 
at Rome, supposes that, when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alev- AO 
nndria, and believes that his walk to the theatre 
has been a vo>nge to Kg\pt and that he lives in 
the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he 
that imagines this may imagine more He that 
can take the stage at one time for the palace of ^ 
the Ptolemies^ may take it in half an hour for 
the promontory of Actium Delusion, if delusion 
be admitted, has no csTtnln limitation, if the 
spectator can be once persuaded that his old ac- 
quaintance are Alexander and Cwsiir, that a room ^ 
illuminated with candles is the plain of Phar- 
salia or the bank of Granicus, be is in a state of 
elevation above the reach of reason or of truth, 
and from the heights of empyrean poetry may 
despise the circumscriptions of terrestrial na- 
tore There is no reason why a mind thus wan- 
dering in ecstasy should count the clock, or why 
an hour should not be a century in that calenture* 
of the brain that can make the stage a Acid _ 

66 

^In the Arst act of Antoni/ and Clfopedra, the 
scene shifts from Alexandria to Rome and 
then hack to Alexandria 

■Medea was an enchantress, the daughter of the 
King of Colchis, an ancient province in Asia. _ 
In Medea, a plav by Euripides (480-400 B C ), 60 
the famous Greek tragic poet, she is home 
through the air in a chariot drawn by winged 
dragons 

•Thebes was the capital of Bcpotia, in Greece: 
Fersepolis was an ancient capital of Persia 
The two places acre far apart 
•The residence of Cleopatra, the last of the royal 
family of the l*tolemie8, in Alexandria, Egypt 
•passion , ardor 


The truth is that the spectators are always In 
their senses, and know, from the Arst act to the 
last, that the stage is only a stage and that the 
players are only players, ^hey came to hear a 
certain number of lines recited with Just gesture 
and elegant modulation The lines relate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place , but 
the different actions that complete a story may 
be in places very remote from each other, and 
where is the absurdity of allowing that space to 
represent Arst Athens and then Sicily, which was 
always known to lie neither Sicily nor Athens 
but a modern theatre? 

By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended , the time required by the fable 
elapses for the most part between the acts, for 
of bo much of the action as is represented the 
real and poetical duration is the same If in the 
Arbt act preparations for war against Mithridates 
are represented to be made in Rome, the event of 
the war may without absurdity be represented, 
in the catabtrophe, as happening in Pontub ^ we 
know that there Is neither war nor preparation 
for VI ar, we know that vie are neither in Rome 
nor Pontus, that neither Mithridates nor Lucul- 
lus are before us The drama exhibits succes- 
sive imitations of successive actions, and why 
mav not the second imitation represent an action 
that happened years after the Arbt, if it be so 
connected with It that nothing but time can be 
supposed to inti'rvene^ Time is, of all modts of 
existences most obsc*quiouh to the imagination , a 
lapse of yearb is as easily conceived as a passage 
of hours In contemplation we easily contract 
the time of real actions, and therefore willingly 
permit it to be contracted when we only sc^ their 
imitation 

It will be asked bow the drama moves* if it 
is not credited It is credited with all the credit 
due to a drama It is credited, whenever It 
moves, as a just picture of a real original, as 
representing to the auditor what he would him- 
self feel If he weie to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The reAec- 
tlon that strikes the heart is not that the evils 
before us arc real evils, but that they are evils 
to which we ourselves may be expohed If there 
be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the play- 
ers, liut that we fancy ourselves, unhappy for a 
moment , but we rather lament the posblbillty 
than suppose the presence of misery, as a mother 
weeps over her babe when she remembers that 
death mav take it from her The delight of trag- 
edy proceeds from our consciousness of Action; 
if we thought murders and treasons real, they 
would please no more 


Voltaire expresses his wonder that our author's 
extravagances are endured by a nation which ' 
has seen the tragedy of Cato, Let him be an- 
swered that Addison speaks the language of 
poets, and Rhakspeare of men We And In Oato 
innumerable beauties which enamor ns of its au- 
thor, but we see nothing that acquaints us with 

•Ree Racine's Mithridate (1678) and Nathaniel 
Lee's Mithridates, King of Pontus (1078) 
■affects the audience 
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humao untimentfl or human actions; we place 
it with the fairest and the noblest progeny which 
Judgment propagates by conjunction with learn- 
ing, but Othello is the vigorous and vivadous off- 
spring of observation impregnated by genius. 
Vatu affords a splendid exhibition of artifleial 
and fictitious manners, and delivers just and 
noble sentiments, in diction easy, elevated, and 
harmonious, but its hopes and fears communicate 
no vibration to the heart , the composition refers lo 
us only to the writer , we pronounce the name of 
Cato, hut we think on Addison 
The work of a correct and regular writer is a 
garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
saried with shades, and scented with fiowers 
the cunipobition of Rhakespearc is a forest, in 
which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air, interspersed bometimes with 
weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving shel- 
ter to myrtles and to roses, filling the eye with 
awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with end- 
less diversity Other poets display cabinets of 
precious rarities, minutely finished, wrought into 
shape, and polished into brightness. Shakspeare 
opens a mlnr which contains gold and diamonds 
in uneihaustible plenty, though clouded by in- 
crustations, df'based by Impurities, and mingled 
with a mass of meaner materials. 


THE LIVES OP THE ENGLISH POETS 
1777-80 17T9-81 

From POPE 



Some employ at one e memory and invention and, 
with little intermediate use of the pen, form and 
polish large masscK by continue!] meditation, and 
write their productions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them It Is related 
of Vligll that his cuHtom was to pour out a great 
number of xerses in the morning, and pass the 
day in retrenching exuberances, and correcting 
inaccuracies The method of I'ope, as may be 
collected from his translation, was to write his 
first thoughts In his first words, and gradually to 
ampllf\, decorate, rectify, and refine them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions,* be 
oTc oiled eveiy other writer in poetical prudence 
he wrote in such a manner as might expea^e him 
to few harards He used almost always the same 
fabric of verse ,* and, Indeed, by those few essays 
which he inacle of any other, he did not enlarge 
his reputation Of this uniformity the certain 
(onsequcnco was readiness and dexterity By 55 
perpetual practice, language had. In his mind, a 
systematical arrangement; having always the 
same usf> for words, he had words so selected and 
combined ns to l)e ready at his call This Increase 
of facility ho confessed himself to have perceived 60 
in the progresB of his translation. 

1 Pope translated the Iliad and the and 

wiote imitations or translations of Horace and 
of several English poets, notably Chaucer 
‘Eighteenth century writers frequently used the 
plural where we use the singular. 

* That is, the heroic couplet. 


But what was yet of more Importance, his 
effusions were always voluntary, and his subjects 
chosen by himself Ills Inclopondence secured 
him from drudging at a task, and laboring upon 
6 a barren topic. He never exchanged praise for 
money nor opened a shop of condolence or con- 
gratulation His poems, therefore, wore scarcely 
ever temporary. He suffered coronations and 
royal marriages to pass without a song; and 
derived no opportunities from recent events, nor 
any popularity from the accidental disposition of 
bis readers. He never was reduced to the neces- 
sity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a birth- 
day, of calling the graces and vlitues to attend a 
16 wedding, or of saying what multitudes have said 
before him When he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to bo silent 

His puldicatlons were foi the same reason 
never hasty He Is said to have sent nothing to 
20 the press till It had lain two years under his 
Inspec tlon , It is at least certain that he ventured 
nothing without nice examination He suffered 
the tumult of Imagination to subside, and the 
nu\e]ties of inxentlon to grow familiar lie knew 
26 that the mind is always enamored of Its own 
produf tlons, and did not trust his first fondness 
He consulted his friends, and listened with great 
willingness to criticism , and what was of more 
importance, he consultofl himself, and let nothing 
80 pass against his own judgment 

He professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity wgs 
preKenti»d, he praised through his whole life with 
unvaried liberality, and perhaps his character 
may recene some Illustration if he be compared 
with his master 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of dis- 
cernment were allotted in a less proportion to 
Dryden than to Pope The rectitude of Dryden’s 
40 mind was sufiiclciitly shown by the dismission of 
his poetical prejudices,* and the rejection of 
unnatural thoughts and nigged numbers But 
Dryden never desired to apply all the Judgment 
that he had He wrote, and professtd to write, 
46 merely for the people, and when he pleased 
others, he contented himself He spent no time 
Id struggles to rouse latent powers , he never at- 
tempted to make that better which was already 
good, nor often to mend what he must have 
60 known to lie faulty lie wrote, as ho tells ua, 
with very little cxinsideratlon , when occasion or 
necessity called npon him, he poured out what 
the preseut momont happened to supply, and, 
when once It had passed the press, ejected it 
from his mind , for when he had no pecuniary 
Intercast, he had no further aolkitiide 

Pope was nut content to satisfy, he desired to 
excel , and therefore always endeavored to do his 

^ According to Warburton, Pope Is said to have 
been offered a large sum of money by the 
Duchesa of Marlborough to write a good char- 
acter of her husband hut absolutely refuscHl 
It Ree J Spence’s AnrcdoiCH, Ohst n afions, and 
Characters, of Bools and Men, Collected from 
the Cunicrsation of Mr Pope ami Other Emi- 
nent Pfrsefns of His Time (1820). 

■Dryden finally abandoned the heroic couplet for 
blank verse. 
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best , he did not court the candor, * bat dared the 
Judgment, of his reader, and expecting no Indnl- 
gence from others, he showed none to hlmi»elf 
He examined llnm and words with minute and 
punctilious obseryatlon, and retouched every part 5 
with Indefatigable diligence till he had left noth- 
ing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pteees very long 
in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
them The only poems which can bo supposeil to 10 
have lieen written with sue h regard to the times 
as might hasten theli publication, were the two 
satires of of which Dodsle? told me 

that they were bi ought to him by the author 
that they might be fairly copied “Almost eyery 16 
line.*’ he said, “was then written twice oyer , I 
gave him a clean transcript, which he sent some 
time afterwards to me for the press, with almost 
every line written twice over a second time ” 

His declaration that his care for hia works 20 
ceased at their pnhllcatlon was not strictly true 
His parental attention never abandoned tbem . 
what he found amiss In the first edlflon, he 
silently eorrocted In those that followed He 
appears to have revised the Iltnd, and freest it 26 
from some of its Imperfeetlons , and the Ettfiay on 
Ontictum reeelved many Improvements after Its 
first appenmnee It will seldc»m be found that 
he altered without adding deamess, elegance, or 
▼Igor Tope had pcrhaiis the Judgment of Dry- 80 
den , but Dryden certainly wanted the dUlgenee 
of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must 
be allowed to lirvden, whose edueatlon wasimore 
scholastic, and who, before he became an author, 86 
had been allowed more time for study, with bet- 
ter menus of Information Ills mind bas a larger 
range, and he collects his Images and Illustrations 
from a more extensive elrcumforence of science 
Dryden knew more of man In his general nature, 40 
and Pope In his local manners The notions of 
Dryden were formed by comprehensive specula- 
tion , and those of Pope by minute attention 
There lb more dignity In the knowledge of Dry- 
den, and more certainty In that of Pope 45 

Poetry nab not the sole praise of either, for 
both excelled likewise in prose : hut Pope did not 
borrow hia prose from hia predecc'Sbor. The stylo 
of Dryden la capricious and varied , that of Pope 
is cautlouB and uniform Dryden observes* the 68 
motiona of his own mind , Pope constrains his 
mind to his own rules of composition Dryden 
li sometimes vehement and rapid , Pope Is r1 
ways amooth. uniform, and gentle Drydcn'a 
page la a natural field, rising Into Inequalities, 66 
and diversified by the varied exu1)erance of alnin- 
dant vegetation ; Pope’s Is a velvet lawn, shaven 
by the scythe, and levelled by the roller 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a 
poet; that quality without which Judgment Is 60 
cold, and knowledge Is Inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, ampllfleb, and animates, the 

^Indulgence, Mndneaa 

* Now known as Ilpiloque to the Eatir&t, hut first 

entitled One Thounand ftiien Ilvndrtd anti 

Thiriy-Eioht, from the year of publication 

* obeys, follows 


snpGriority mast, with some hesitatloa, be al- 
lowed to Diyden. It is not to be Inferred that 
of this poetlcwl vigor Pope had only a little be- 
cause Dryden had \inore, for every other writer 
since Milton mubt give place to l*ope, and even 
of Dryden it must be said that, if he has brighter 
paragmphb, ho has not better poems Dryden's 
performances were always hasty, either excited 
by Romc^ external oeeahlon, or cxtortcsl by domes- 
tic nec^eshltv , he c^mpetsed without c*onsldemtlon, 
and publlshfsl without cmrection Whiit his 
mind could supply at rail, or gather In one e\- 
cnralon, was nil that he sought, and all that he 
gave. The dllatoiy coutlon of Pope cmiihled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
Images, and to accumulate nil that study might 
produce, or chance might bupply If lh« flights 
of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues 
longer on the wing If of Drvden’s hio the blaze 
Is brighter, of Pope's the hout Is more regular 
and constant Dryden often bui|>oss(>s expecta- 
tion, and Pope never falls below It Dryden Is 
read with fnxiuent astonlshiiieut, and Pope nllh 
peipetual delight 

This pnrallel will, I hope, vchm It Is well con- 
sidered. lie found Just, and if the ic*nder bhoiihl 
bnspec‘t me, as I snhp<>(t mvMlf, of home imitl.il 
fondness for the meiuoiy of I^rvdcn, h*t him not 
too hBstn> condemn im toi ipi ditiitlon and In- 
quiry may. perlmps. show him tne leasonalilenebs 
of my determination 


EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797) 

Prom UEFLKCTIONS ON THE KKVOLUTION 
IN FlLVNt’K 
f70d 1700 

On the fuieuouii of the fourth of Novemlier last, 
Doctor Richard Price*, u Nou-Conioiiiilng minihter 
of eminence, pteachcsl iit the Dissenting meeting- 
house of the Old Jewry,' to his dub or bOciet>,J 
a very extraotdlnur^ iiiiscellaucH*us setnion, in 
which there are some good iiioml and lellglous 
beiitfnients, and not ill i vpressc'd, mixed up in a 
ROit of porridge of vat ions polltKal oplnlonh .ind 
reflections, hut the llovolutlon In Fiume Is the 
grand Ingredient In the caldron > I consider the 
address* tiausmltted liy the Revolution Society 
to the National Asseinhly, through Earl Stan- 
hope,'^ as (kriginating In the principles of the 
sermon and as n corollary from them It was 
moved by the preacher of th.it disc out so It was 
passcMl by those who cunie reeking from the effctt 
of the BcrmoD, without anv censure or qualifica- 
tion, exprebsod or Implied If, however, any of 
the gentlemen concerned shall wish to separate the 
sermon from the rcvolntion, they know how to 

^ \ street In the center of London, so named flrcnn 
n synagogue whic h formerly stood there 
^llie Revolution Rocietv formed In commemora- 
tion of the English Revolution of IfiKK It 
Himpatblsed with the French Revolution 
•» Sw Marhfth, IV, 1, .14 

^Aii address of sympathy to the National Assem- 
bly of France 

* Charles Rtanhope, third Earl Htnnhone (1751- 
IRIO), was chairman of the Revolution So- 
ciety, 
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acknowledge the one and to dlbavow the other 
They may do it . I cannot 
For my part, I looked on that sermon ai the 
public declaration of a man muc h connected with 
literary calullerti and intiiguing philohophora, 6 
with political thoologlana and theological politi- 
clana, both at home and abroad I know the} 
set him up as a bort of urade , becaube. with the 
bebt intcntiunh in the world, he naturally phtlip- 
pizfM,^ and (liiints his prophetic song in ex*ict 10 
unison with thi*ir designs 

That scimou is in a htraln which I believe has 
n<»t been hraid in this kingdom, in an^ of the 
pulpits which are loleratcMl or encouraged in it, 
bince the year Ift-IK, when a prcslcnessor of Dr. IS 
l*rice, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king's own chaped at Rt James’s ring with 
the honor and privilege' of the sainth,* who, with 
the "high pialhoh of (Sod in thedr months and a 
tmo-edged sword in their hands, were to execute 20 
Judgmc'nt on the heathen, and punishments uiKin 
the people, to hind their luif/H with chains and 
theii HobU« with fcttcis of iron ”* Pew harangues 
from the pulpit, except in the days of your Ijeague* 
in France or in the days of our ftolemp Ijeague 25 
and Covenant’ in T ngland, have ever brcMithed 
Ic'hh of the spiilt of iiiodeiation than this lecture' 
in the Old Jewi) Supposing, howevei, thit 
bumeihiug like nicMlc'ratioii were visible In this 
political sermon, jet politics and the pulpit are 80 
temis that have little agi c*eiiu‘iit No sound ought 
to he heard in the CJhurch hut the healing voice 
of Christian charity The cause of civil liberty 
and civil government gains as little as that of 
religion hy this confusion of duties Those who 85 
quit then propc'r character, to assume what does 
not iK'long to them, aie for the grc'ater part. Igno- 
rant both of the charactei they leave and of the 
c harai ter they ahsuiiie Wholly unacquaintc d with 
the world In which they are so fond of meddling, 40 
and Inc vperleiK csl in all Its afTiiirs on which tht*v 
pronounce with so much confldc»nce they have 
nothing of jMilltics but the isisslcms they excite 
Surely the Church Is a place where one clav's 
truce ought to he allowed to the dlsscnslonb and 46 
aniinositleh of mankind 

• • ■ • • • • 
Befoie I toad that sermon, I really thought 
I had llvc'd In a free counti y , and It was an 
error I cherished, because' It gave me a greater 80 
liking to the country I livcsl In I was, Indc'ed, 
aware that a Jealous, c'ver-waklng vigilance, to 
guard the treasure of our liberty, not only fniiii 
invasion, Init from decay and corruption, was 
our bcbt wisdom and our first duty How- 65 

1 That is, speaks ns the mouth piece of the poli- 
ticians. HecaiisP the priestess at Delphi gave 
oracles fnvor.ihle to Philip of Mneedon ( IW- 
liO H. C.), who WHS invading (Jreece, Demos- 
thenes accused her of ‘ phillppiKlng " 

•The Puiltans They executed Charles I In 1049. 

140 fl-S 

• The Holy League (1076-0,3), formed by the 
Koiiinii Ciitliolics of France to prevent the siu- 
coMsInn of Henry of Nnv^irre, to suppress the 
Huguenot party, and to enthrone the Catholic 
house of Ouise The Reflet fionn were published 
in the form of n hotter to Mr Dupont, a young 

geiitlemin c'f P»r*s 

•An agreement (1643) between the reform 

F artlos of Knginnd and Scotland In support of 
•reshvterlnnlsni and the rights of Parliament, 


ever, I considered that treasure rather as a 
pobbcsbion to be secured than as a prise to be 
contended for. I did not discern how the pres- 
ent time came to be so very favorable to all 
ettcriwntt^ in the cause of frc'edom The present 
time differs from any other only by the circum- 
Ktanie of what is doing in France If the example 
of that nation is to have an Influence on this, 1 
can easily cone elve why some of their proceedingh 
which hove an unpleasant aspect, and are not 
quite reconeilable to humanity, generosity, good 
faith, and justice, are lailliated with so much 
milky gcxMl-nnturc' towanls the actors, and home 
with so much hc'rolc fortitude towai^s the snf- 
feroiK It Is certainly not prudent to discredit 
the authority ot an example we mean to follow 
Rut allowing this, we are led to a very natural 
question — What is that cause of liberty, and 
what are those exertions In its favor, to which 
the example of France is so singula rly auspicious 1 
Is our monarchy to be annihilated, with all the 
liiws, all the tribunals, and all the ancient cor- 
porations of the kingdom^ Is every landmark 
of the country to he done away in favor of a 
gcometricui uud aiithmetlcal constitution Is 
the House of Lonls to be voted useless^ Is ESpls- 
(opacy to be alsdi'^hi'd t Are the Church lands to 
be sold to Jc'ws and Jobbers/ or given to brllie 
new -invented municipal n'publics* into a partici- 
pation in s.iciilegc'/ Aic all the taxes to be 
sotiHl giiGvances, and the revenue reduced to a 
imtnotic contribution or patriotic presents? Are 
silver shoc-buckIcB to be substituted in the place 
of the land-tax and the malt-tax, for the sup- 
port of the naval strength of this klngilom? Are 
all oiderb, ranks, and distinctions to be con- 
founded, that out of universal anirchy, Joined 
to national bankruptcy, three or four thousand 
democracies® should be formed into eigh tv -three, 
and that they may all, hy somq sort of unknown 
attractive imwor, he organlred Into one? For this 
end is the army to bo seduced from its discipline 
and its fidelity, first by every kind of debauchery, 
.ind then liv the terrible prc'codent of a donative*' 
in the increase of iiaj ’ Arc the curates to be 
seduccHl from their bishops hy holding out to 
thc'ui the delusive hope of a dole out of the spoils 
of their owD order ^ Are the citlrcms of London 
to be drawn from their allegiance bv feeding them 
at the expense of thc'lr fellow-subjec ts’ Is a com- 
pulsory paiier currency to be substitutcsl in the 
place c»f the legal coin of this kingdom? Is what 
ri'nialns of the plundered steak of public revenue 
to be employed in the wild project of maintaining 
two armies to watch over and to fight with each 
other? If these are the oncls and means of the 


* Dr Price had asked his hearers to consider 

‘ the lavorablc'ness of the presemt times to all 
exertions In Ihe cause of libertv " 

•The National Assembly .ibollshed the old prov- 
inces of France, and divided the country Into 
elghtv three de|iartmeuts 

• brohoi s , speculators (,Thc National Assembly 

of France decreed that church property could 
ho confiscated for the uses of the state ) 

•That Is, citv states or republics 
■That Is. Pngllsh municipalities Burke shared 
with others the opinion that France would 
hrc'ak up into a number of independent repub- 
lics 

•gift , present 
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Be^olotion Society, I admit that they are well 
afiRoited , and France may furnish them for both 
with precedents in point 
I ace that your example Is held out to shame ns. 

I know that we are huppohed a dull, sluggish race, 6 
rendorod passive by finding our situation toler- 
able, and preventf'd by a mediocrity of frec<lom 
from ever attaining to its full perfection Your 
leaders in France began by affecting to admire, 
almoht to adore, the British Constitution, but 10 
as they advanml, they came to look upon It with 
a 8o\ereign contempt. The friends of your Na- 
tional Ahsembly amongst us ba%e full as mean an 
opinion of what was formeily thought the glory 
of their country The Revolution Society has 15 
discovered that the English nation Is not free 
They are con\inced that the Inequality In our 
representation^ is a ‘^defect in our Constitution 
so gross and palpahle as to make it excellent 
chiefly in form and theory*'/ — that a represen- flO 
tatlqn in the legislature of a kingdom 1^ not only 
the baslB of all constitutional lll^erty in it, but of 
••all legitimate goicmmnit, that without it a 
govetnment is nothing but an uaurpation' ; — 
that, “when the leprchcntation is partial, the 0 
kingdom possesses liberty only paitially, and if 
extremely paxtlnl, it gives only a sctrblancc, and 
if not only extremely partial, but corruptly chosen, 
it becomes a nuisance" Dr I'rlce conhiders this 
inadequacy of representation as our fundamental 80 
grteiance, and though, as to the corruption of 
this semblance of rei»rehentntlon, he hopes It Is 
not yet atrhed to its full perfection of depravity, 
he fears that “nothing will be done towards gain- 
ing for uh thlb essential blessing, until fiome gteat 86 
abuse of pou rr again provokes our rchcntmcnt, or 
some gieat calamity again alarms our fears, or 
perhaps till the acquisition of a pure and equal 
representation by othir oountnta, whilst we are 
mocked with the shadow, kindles our xhamc *’ To 40 
this he subjoins a note in these words — *‘A rep- 
resentation chosen chiefly by the Treasury.* and 
a fem thousands of the dregs of the people, who 
are generally paid for their votes ** 

Ton will smile here at the consistency of those 46 
demociatists Urho, when they aic not on their 
guard, tr<*at the humbler part of the loramunity 
with the greatest contempt, whilst, at the same 
time, they pretend to make them the depositories 
of all power. It would require a long discourse 60 
to point out to you the many falladvs that lurk 
in the generality and equivocal nature of the 
terms “inadequate representation “ I shall only 
say here, m Justice to that old-fabhioned Consti- 
tution under which we have long prospered, that 66 
our representation has been found perfectly ade- 
quate to all the purposes for which a representa- 
tion of the people can be draired or devised I 
defy the enemies of our Constitution to show the 
contrary To detail the particulars in which it is 60 
found so well to promote its ends would demand 
a treatise on our practical Constitution. I state 


' Some boroughs were not represented in Parlia- 
ment 

* Price, Discourse on the Love of our Country, 
Nov 4, 1789, Ird edition, p .19 The follow- 
ing quotations ore from the same source. 

*The Treasury Board, consisting of five or more 
I.ordB of the Treasury including the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


« 


here the doctrine of the revolutionists, only that 
you and otherb may see what an opinion thesr 
gentlemen entertain of the Constitution of their 
countiy, and why they s^em to think that some 
great abuse of power, or some great calamity, as 
giving a chance for the bleshlng of a Constitution 
acf onling to their Ideas, would he much inillluted 
to their feelings , you see echy they ate so much 
enamored of your fair and equal repiesentntlon, 
which being once obtalnetl, the same effects might 
follow. You see they consider our House of 
Commons as only “a semblance,*' “a form," “a 
theory,” “a shadow,” “a moekeiy,” peihaps “a 
nuisance.” 

These gentlemen value themselves on being 
systematic, and not without reason The> must 
therefore look on this gross and palimble defect 
of representation, this fundamental grievance, (so 
they call it) as a thing not only vie lous in itself, 
but as rendering our whole g(»\einiiient absolulcdy 
illegitimate, and not at nil betlet than a down- 
right usfiipaftoii Another icwolution, to get ild 
of this illegitimate and usurped government, 
would of course In* perfectly Jusllflable, if not 
absolutely necessars Inde(>d, their principle, if 
you observe it with any attention, goes much fui- 
ther than to on alteration in the election of the 
House of Commons , for, If popular repreqeiitn- 
tlon, or choice, is uenessary to the Ugitlmacy of 
all government, the House of Loids is, at one 
fetroko, lHistaidl/c*d and corrupted in blcNNl That 
House Is no rcpn*sentatl\e ot the peoide at all, 
even in “semblance” or in “foini ” The case of 
the crown Is altogether as ImuI In vain the crown 
may endeavor to Hcrec*n itself apilnst these gentle- 
men by the authoilty of the establishment made 
on the Revolution^ The Revolution, which is 
resorted to for a title, on their ssrstem, wants a 
title itself. The Revolution is built, accxiidiug 
to their theory, upon a basis not uioie solid than 
our presemt foriuumies, as it was made b^ a 
Iloiise of Ijorda not representing anyone but theni- 
selvcB, and by a House of Commons e\a< tly such 
as the present, that is, as they term it, by a more 
“shadow and mcnkei^ * of rcpri*sGntation. 

Komethiug they must destroy, or they seem to 
thcmselveb to exist for no purpose One set is foi 
destroying the civil power thiough the ecclesbiM- 
tical , another for demolishing the (McleNlastie 
through the civil. They are aware that the worst 
consequences might happen to the public in aciom- 
pllshlng this double luin of Church and Stale; 
but they are so heated with their theories that 
they give more than hintb that this ruin, with all 
the mlschl(*fM that must lead to It and attend it, 
and which to thembelves appear quite ceituin, 
would not be unacceptable to them, <»r ven le- 
mote from their wishes. A man amongst them 
of great authority, and certainly of gn*at talents, 
speaking of a supposed alliance between Church 
and Rtate, says, “Perhaps we must wait foi the 
fall of the civil powers, before this most unnatural 
alliance be broken Calamitous, no doubt, will 
that time be But w^at convulsion in the polit- 
ical world ought to 1 m* a subject of lamentation. 
If It be attended with so desirable an effect?” 

lAt the time of the Revolution of 1688, Wil- 
liam and Mary were appointed Joint sovereigns 

by Parliament 
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Ton see with what a steady eye these gentlemen 
arc DieparcHl to view the greatcbt calamities 
whic h can befall tholr country ' 

It 1 b no wonder, therefore, that, with these 
ideas of eveij thing in their Constitution and 6 
go\einment at home, elthei in Church or Btate, 

UK Illegitimate and usurped, or at best as a vain 
innckery, they look abroad with an eager and 
passionate enthusiasm Whilst they are poBscssed 
by these notions. It is vain to talk to them of the 10 
praetlre of theii ancostois, the fundamental laws 
<»f their country the fI\(Ml form of a Constitution 
whose merits aie (onflimed by the solid test of 
long o\perlonio and an Increasing public strength 
and national prosperity They despise evperlence 1® 
as the wlsilom of nnlettereil men , and ns fur the 
rest they hii\c wrought under ground a mine 
th.it will blow up, at one grand explosion all 
examples of antuiultv, all pietedents. ihartera, 
and lifts of Paillaiuint Tbf 3 hn^c *‘the rights AH 
of men '* Against these there lun be no prest rip- 
tit m . against thi'se no argument is binding , these 
admit no temperament and no compromise, any- 
thing withheld fnim tliclr full demand Is so much 
of fraud and Injustice. Against these their rights ^ 
of men let no go\ernnient look for aecurity in 
the length of Us < ontinu.inc e, or in the Justice 
find lenity of Its administration The obJectlouK 
these sperulatlsts, If its forms do not quadrate* 
•alth their thoorles, are as xnlld against such an 
old and bcneflcint goxernmeni as agaln«it the 
most xlolent t>ranny oi the greenest usurpation 
They are always at Issue with governments, not 
on a quf»stion of abuse bat a question of compe- 
tenc \ and a question of title I have nothing to ® 
t.n\ to the (luiiisA subtilt\ of their political meta 
phrsus Let them be their amusement In the 
S( hfMds 

lUn HO lactet in aula 

JlColus, et ilauso, ventfiruiii curcere n'gnel * 40 

Ttut let them not break prison to burst like a 
Le\untei,> to s^Mop tlie earth with tbelr huril- 
L.iue, and to break up the fountains of the gi^at 
deep to overuholm Us ’ ^ 

Fai am I fioiu denying In theon full as far Is 
m> heait from withholding in piuitli.e (if I were 
of power to gl\e <ir to withhold), the real rights 
of men In denying their false daims of right 1 
do not mean to Injure those W'hirh arc real, and 
u'e such as their pretendrsi rights would totally 
destroy If chll society be made for the advan- 
tage of man, all the* advantages for which It la 
I aide become his right It is an Inatltiiticm of 
bencdlceme , and law itsedf is only beneficence ^ 
.ictlng bv a rule Men have a right to live by 
that lull , they have a right to do Justice, as 
between tbcdr fellows, whether their follows are 
ill public function or In onlinary occupation. 
The} have a right to the fruits of their Industry ; _ 
and to the means of making their Industr} fruit- 
ful They hn\e a right to the acquisitions of their 
parents, to the nourishment and Improvement of 
their olfbpring, to Instruction in life, and to 

' square , agree . correspond 66 

* lad .Iflolus pride hinisclf in that court, and let 
him reign In the cloned prison of winds 
( TJwrtd. 1, 140-41) 

■ \ strong easterly wind peculiar to the Medi- 
terranean 


consolation In death Whatever each man can 
separately do, without trespassing upon others, 
he has a right to do for himself , and bo has a 
right to a fair portion of all which society, with 
all Its comidruitlons of skill and force, (»n do In 
hiM favor In this partnership all men have equal 
rights , but not to ecjual things, lie that has but 
five Hhlllings in the partnership has as good a 
right to It as he that has five hundred pounds 
has to his larger pioportion but he has not a 
right to an equal dlxldond lu the product of the 
joint stock And as to the shai e of imwer. author- 
ity, and direction which each Individual ought 
to have In the management of the state, that I 
must deny to be amongst the direct original rights 
of man In cl\il socletj , for I have in my con- 
templation the civil Hocliil man,* and no other 
It is a thing to be settled by convention 

If civil society be the offspnng of (*onventlon, 
that couvenllcm must he Its law That convention 
must limit and mcsllfy all the descriptions of 
constitution which aie formed under It Every 
sort of legislative, Judicial, or executory power 
are its ereaturc>8 They can ha\p no being in any 
other state of things , and how can any man 
claim, under the conventions of civil scKletv, 
rights whit h do not so muc h as suppose Its exist- 
ence — rights which are ab^olntely repugnant to 
it? One of the first motive's to civil society, and 
which becomes one of its funclr mental niles, is, 
that no man should he fudae of his oitn eausc 
By this each person has at once divested himself 
of the first fundamental light of uncuvcnantcnl 
man, that K to Judge for himself, and to assert 
his own c*anso lie abdicates all right to he his 
own governor He inclusively, In a great measure*, 
aliandons the right of self cl c'f once, the fliwt law 
of nature Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and of a civil state together That hi* 
may obtain Justice, he gl\eh up his right of deter- 
mining what it is In points the most csKentlal to 
him lhat be may secure some lliic*ity, he makes 
a bui tender in trust of the whole of It 

Government is not made in virtue of natural 
rights, which may and do exist In total Independ- 
enc?e of It, — and exist In much gieater clearness, 
and In a imuh gieater degriM* ot ab^tiact |M*rfei- 
tlon , blit their abstract perfection Is their prac- 
tical defc*ct. By having a right to everything 
they want everything Opvernmoiit Is a con- 
trivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
iranf^. Men have a right that these wants should 
be provided for bv this wisdom Among these 
wrants Is to lie reckoned the want, out of civil 
society, of a suffleient restraint upon their pas- 
sions Sue lety requires not onl} that the passions 
of individuals should bo subjected, but that even 
in the mass and body, as well as In the Individuals, 
the Inclinations of men should frequently be 
thwart i*d, their will controlled, and their passions 
brought into subjection This can only be done 
by a potrer out of themselves, and not, in the 
exerelTO of Its function, subject to that will and 
to those passions which It is its office to bridle 
and subdue In this sense the nHtralnts on men, 
as well as their liberties, are to he reckoned, 
among their rights But as the liberties and the 
* As distinguished from man in his aboriginal 
state, before the existence of society. 
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icktrictiunb vary with tim«H and rlrcumbtanceti, 
and admit ot iuhnitc modihcatlonH, thry cannot 
l>o HettltKl upon any alibtract rulo , and nothing ib 
8U foolihh ab to dibcusb them upon that principle 

The moment you abate anything tiom the full 
rJghtb of men, each to govein himbelf, and suffer 
any artlliolal, puhltlve limitation upon those 
rights, fiom that moment the whole orgauirution 
of government bocomes a conaideration of con- 
venience This it is which makes the constitution 
of a state, ami the due dlstilbution of itb powers, 
a matter of the most delicate and complicated 
skill It io(julic>s a deep knowledge of human 
nature and human iiecc'ssities, and of the things 
which fanlituto or obstriut the various ends, 
which aie to be puisucsl by the iiiecliHUism of 
cl\il Institutions Ihe state is to huie icsruits 
to its sticmgtli, and ii*nic>dies to Its dlsteiiipeis 
What is the usc‘ ol discussing a man's ubstiact 
right to focal or medicine^ The ciuestlon is upon 
the method of procuiiiig and udmlulsteilng them 
In that deliberation I shall ali^ays ud\lse to rail 
in the' aid ol the fainiei and the phjsirion, lathei 
than the piofessoi ol iiic>tapb\sics 

The Hclence of constructing n c onimonwoalth 
or reuo\ating it, or reforming it. is, like e^erv 
othc'r expel imc ntfil science, not to be taught a 
pnon, Nor is It a short experience that < in 
Instruct us in that pnctlcnl science, hccnusc 
the renl eftects ot nioial causes are not aiwajs 
lmincslidtc> , but that which In the fii«^t instance 
is prejudicial inav b(> c>\<*ellent In its lomotei 
opc'ration and its excellcmre iiia\ nilse c\eu fiom 
the 111 effects it pioduces in the beginning The 
reveise also happens, and vei> plausible sc home a, 
with voiy pleasing c oiiiimmc emonts, have often 
Bhamelul and lamentable cnncliislons In states 
there me often some oliscure and almost Intent 
causes thinga which appeal at first view of little 
moment, on which a very gioat part of Its pros- 
perity or adversity ma> most esseutlallv deiwnd 
The science of goxeinmcmt lielng thei<*foie no 
practical in itseli, and intciioccl for sufh practical 
piiiposes a matter which rcspilrcs e\|M*rleu'*e, ami 
even more e\pi»rience than iii> perMin can gain 
in his whole lilo, howo\cT Kigacioiis and olisei\ 
Ing he may be, It is with iiilinlte c.iution that in^ 
man ought to sentuii ui>on pulling down an 
edifice, which has answered In an> tolerable de- 
gree for ages the common purposes of aodety, or 
on building it up again, without having 
models and patterna of approved utility before 
his eyes 

Those metaphyslc rlgtata entering into common 
life, like rays of light which pierce into a dcnKC 
medium, are, by the Ihw^h of nature, refracted 
fioni their straight line. Indeed, In the gross and 
complicated mass of human pasnlons and concerns 
the primitive rights of mc»n undergo anch a varieds 
of refractions and reflectlona thlft it becomes 
absunl to talk of them or if they continued in 
the Hlmpllclty of their original direction The 
nature of man Ir intricate , the objects of Rocletv 
are of the greatoRt posslhlo compleTity and 
therefore no fdmple dlRposItlon or direction of 
power can be Rultable either to man’R nature, or 
to the quality of his affalra When I hear the 
almpllcdty of contrivance aimed at and boasted of 


in any new politic.'al conatltutlouH, 1 am at no loss 
to decide that the artifleerb uie groHRiy ignorant 
of thcli tiade, oi totally negligent ol theli duty 
The simple governmen^a aie fundamentally de- 
6 fee tlve, to Hay no worse of them If you were to 
contemplate Roclety in but one point of view, all 
the simple modes of polity.* are infinitely capti- 
vating In effect each would answer Its single 
c»nd much iiiuio perfectly than the moio complex 
10 la able to attain all Ita complev purposoH But 
It lb better that the whole should be Imperfectly 
and anomalously nusweinl than that, while some 
liartB are proviclcsl for with gic.it exactness, 
others might lie totiilly neglcstcMl, or pculmps 
15 iiidterially Injured, by the over-care of a fiivoilte 
member. 

The* pretended lights of 1hc*se theorists are all 
e\trc*nies, and In proportion as they are metn- 
physiedlly true, they are iiiornllj and politleally 
20 false The rights of men aie in a sort of middle, 
Ineapalilo of definition, but not ImiMisslble to be 
discerned 'ITie rights of men in gcneinmcnts aro 
thedr ad\antuges, and these aie ottc*n in balances 
between differences of good, — In compromisoa 
25 somotiiiieR between good and e\ll, and anmetimes 
bptwec*n e\ll and c*vll Political reason is a com- 
puting principle nddlng, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, and dhidlng. iiiorin\ and not me U physic ally, 
or maniein.iH(,ilh, tiue iiioial denomliiiitioiis 
30 thi*M* theorists (he light (*f the pi*ople Is 

almost alw.i\s sophis(len1I> eonfoundod with their 
power The boeh of the e‘oiiimunit\. whenc*\er It 
ean come to ac (, can meet with no pffi»ttual resist- 
nnee, but till power and right are the sumo, the 
86 whole body of the*m has no right inconsistent w Ith 
virtue, and the first of all rirtucs, pnielc'nec Men 
have no right to whnt Is not n»asouuble, and to 
what lb not for their Umefit, for though a plc*as- 
ant^ writer siilil, "Lircat ptnn whe‘u 

40 one of thc*ni, In cede! blcMMl, Is said to have leaped 
Into the flames of a volcanic revolution, '‘eiiifea- 
Itm Vfiiam I consider such 

a fiidic rather as an uiijustlhable poetic license 
thin as one of the fi.irichisrs of Parnassus, and 
46 whether he weie poet, or dlxlm*, or polidebin, that 
choKc to exeiilse this kind of right, I think that 
more wise, liecause nioic* ehailtable. thoughts 
would urge me* rather to anve the man than to 
preserve his brazen slippers as the monuments of 
60 hlR folly 

The kind of anniversary RermonR to which a 
grc*at part of whnt I write ref ith, If men aie not 
shamed out of their piescmt rourso. In commemo- 
rating the fact, will ctieat many out of the prln- 
66 eiples and deprive them of the benefits of the 
Ilevoliitton they eoinnieinoi.ite I confess to you. 
Sir. I never liked this rontinunl talk of re*slstance 
and revolution or the practice of nviklng the 
extreme medicine of the Constitution Its dally 
60 bread It renclerK the habit of Hoelety danger- 
ously valetudinary.^ it Is taking periodical doHes 
of mercury sublimatG, and awallowlng down re- 

* government 

* Poets have the rlglit to die. 

66 * In cold blood he leap^ Into glowing AStnn 
Kmpedoclofl, a tlreek philosopher (iTth cent. 
B (' ), is Raid to have died thus A slipper, 
cuRt out In an eruption, was proof of his act, 
^■ickly, infirm 
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peated provocativeb u£ cuutliarid«h> to our love 
of liberty. 

This (llHtempei of xemedy, giowu babitudl, 
leUuib ami out, by a vulgar ami piosti- 

tuted Uho, tbc i.prlng of that hj>lrlt which Ih to 
bo exortod on gioat odasioub It aae in the 
most pjtioul porirNi of Homan Hoivltudo* that 
themcR of tyrannic Ido made the oidlnary exer- 
cise of boys at school, — cam p<nmit awvoti dansin 
numcroHa tytannon’* In the ordinary state of 10 
things, it picMlmoh In a lountiy like ours the 
woibt elfocth, oven on the cause of that liberty 
which it dbuhos with the dlssolutonosK of an 
extravagant siioculdtion. Alniust all the high- 
bred lepublbans of my lime have, after a shoit 15 
spue, boioiiio the most decided, thoiough pacc^d 
Louitlorb , the V soon left the business of a tcsllou^, 
model ate, ^but piaitic.il resistance, to those of uh 
whom. III the pride aiicl Intoxication of thcli tbcHi- 
ries, the^ hn\e slighted as not much bcttei than 
Tories IhpiHrlsy, ot couise. delights in the most 
sublime Kpeculatlons , for, never intending to go 
beyond s|Kculatiou, it costs nothing to have It 
mngnifi(*ent Dut e\cm in c‘nsc*s where* rather 
lc*vltj than fraud was to be suspected In these 26 
ranting siieculations, the issue h.is been much the 
same Thc>se piofessois, finding their e\tienie 
principles not applicable to cns<>s which call oulv 
foi a (juallfled or as 1 niiiv kii>, ei\l1 and lc*giil 
resistance, in such cubcs i*mploy no resistance at 30 
all It Is with them a war oi a rc'volutlon, or It Is 
mithlug Finding thili silieiius of politics not 
adapted to the state ol the wuild In which IhM 
live, tbc>y often come to think lightb nil public 
principle*, and aie leiidt, on tbeh imit to ulaui- 85 
don lor a ■\ery tiivlal interest what they biid of 
\erj trivial ^.ilue Pome, !iiclc*<>d, nie cef ino c 
stcMidy and peisexerlng niiturt*s , bat these are 
eiigc'F politic liiiih out of I'aillniiieut, who hn\e 
little to tempt thiMii to almnclon theli fn\orltc 40 
pioJcHts They lm>e some clniTigc' in the Thiirrh 
or Stale or both, (onstiintly in then >|ew When 
that 1^ the case, the v me always Isid citizens mid 
IMUfeillt unsuie connections For, <on>ldc*ilng 
their specul.itUe il(*s|{>ns as of Infinite ^aluc* and 45 
the aitual nriaiigeiiiimt ol the vLitc' .i-. of no e^tl- 
iiiitluii, tb(>v are at 1n*st, indiflerent about it 
The> see no iiieilt In the good, and no fniilt in 
the vicious nianagc'iiieiit of public affairs . the\ 
rather ic>Jo1(l* In thc> bitter, ns more piopltlous to 60 
revolution Thev see no merit or demerit in any 
man, or nny .ictlon, or any political principle, any 
further than ns thi*y may forward or retaid their 
design ehiinge , they therefiirc* take up one 
dav, the most Aloleiit and atretched prerogative, 65 
and another time the wlldefct democratic icic^as of 
frc>ei1om, and imsa from the one to the other with- 
out any sort of regard to eanHc, to person, oi to 
party 

In Francs* vou are now In the i rials of a rc*vo- 60 
luticiii, and In the tranhlt from one form of govern- 
ment to another yon cannot see that character 

* A preparation of dried blister beetles 
■Ihirlng th* time of Quintilian (c *1G — 9ri AD) 
and Jinemul (c 00 — 140 A 1) ) See Fried- 
lander h Nomaii Life and Manttcrn Under the 
Rarlif Empire (trans by Freese). .1, pp 14-15 
■When the class In large numbers Rla 38 the cruel 
tyrants (,1uvcna1, Hatiren, 7, IBI). 


of luim exactly in the saiiie situation in which we 
sec* It in this country With us U Is militant, with 
you it IS triumphant , and you know how It can 
axt. when its powei is commensurate to its will 
5 1 would not be supposed to confine tliesc* obsena- 
tions to any descilptlon of men, or to comprehend 
all mc*u of any desciiptlon within them, — no, far 
from It * 1 am as incapable uf that injustice as 1 
am of keeping terms with thoso who piofess piin- 
ciplos of extremes, and who, uudei the name of 
religion, tc*ach little else limn wild and dangeious 
polities The woist of thcM* politics of revolution 
is this they temper and harden the bieast in 
Older to prc^piiie it for thi dcsjK*ratc strokes which 
aic sometimes used In ixtiiine occasions But as 
these occasions ma^ rc\ci anive, the mind rc*- 
ctUcb a giatuitous tali^l , and the moral seuti- 
mc*iitb suffer not a little, whc*n no pelltical pur- 
pose Is seived by the di*pia\ation This sort of 
20 iieople aic so taki*n up with their theoili's about 
the rights of man that th (‘3 have totally fnigot 
bin nature Without oiienlng one new avenue to 
the undiTstandlug, they have succeeded in stop- 
ping up those that IcmcI to the heart Thc*y have 
per\eit4*cl In thc*ins(*l\es, and In those that attend 
to thi*m, all the well placed syinijathles of the 
human bieast 

This famons sermon of the* Old Jcwiy bieathes 
nothing blit this spirit tbroagh all the political 
pH it l*]ots, iimssHcrrs asstissluallons, seem to 
sonic people a tiUml piicc foi obtaining a so- 
lution A cheap blocHlless ic luriiiiitlon, a guiltless 
illicit upptai flat and \npid In their tiist'*. There 
must bt* H great change* of scim*, then* must be 
11 magnificent stage effect , the re must be a giand 
sfMc little In rouse the imagination grown toipld 
with the la/^ enjoyment of sixty ycais* secuilty, 
natl the still unanlniatlug lepnse of public pi os 
pt iit\ The pn uchei found them nil In the Fic*nch 
Kt'voluHon Qhlh Inspires a Juicmlle warmth 
through hla whole frame Ills enthusiasm kmilles 
as he ail\uuci*s, and wbcni he amvc*s at his 
peioiution, It IK in a full blaze Tht*n i lowing, 
fniin til” PUgah^ of bis pulpit, the fieo, nior,il, 
biipp>, flouilshing, und glcniuiiK state of France 
as In .1 blid-ejp lanilscu]ie of n promiscnl land, he 
brc*aks out Into the following laptiire — 

*'Wh4it an eientful peiliHl is this' I iiiu fhank- 
ful tlsit 1 have IimhI to it , I could almost B113, 
Lofd, ficiia htitnf thou thy neivant dtpari in 
peatv, for mine cr/rs hare sent ihu sail a f ton* — 
1 hR>e lived to hc*c* a diffusion of knowledge which 
haa undermined sui)c*rstition and erior — I have 
Ihed to see the riqhtH of men better understood 
than c*ver, and nations iiantlng foi liberty which 
seemed to h.ivo lost the l(U*a of It — T haie llvi»d 
to sc*e thirty milhons of people. Indignant and 
resolute spuming at slinerx and demanding 
IIlKMty with an Irresistible \oice, their linq led 
w triumph, and an aihitiaiy monarch surteuder- 
mu himMlf to hts snbfnts' ' 

Before I pr<K*eed further, I have to remark that 
Dr. Pricre seems rather to ovci value the great 

^Tbe moantaln, east of the Dead Sea. from 
w*hicb Moses xiewfid the Promhied laind lual 
before his death See Deuteronomy, .14 1-4 
■See y.nXe, 2 25-30 
■See p 1104n, 1 1 IT 
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acqalBltloni of llgbt whlcb he hai (Atalned and 
dlffuaed In thlB age The last century appears to 
me to have been quite as much enlightened It 
hud, though in a different place, a triumph as 
memorable as that of Dr Price , and some of the 
great preachers of that period partook of it as 
eagerly as he has done in the triumph of France 
On the trial of the Beverend Hugh Peters for 
high treason,! It was deposed that, when King 
Charles was brought to London for his trial, the 
Apostle of Liberty In that day conducted the 
trtumph “I saw,'* says the witness, **hls Majesty 
In the coach with six horsey and Peters riding 
before the king trmmpMng,** Dr Price, when he 
talks as if he had made a discoveiyi only follows 
a precedent , for, after the commencement of the 
kings trial, this precursor, the same Dr Peters, 
concluding a long prayer at the ro>al chapel at 
Whitehall (he had very triumphantly chosen his 
place), said, “I have prayed and preached these 
twenty years, and now 1 may say with old 
Simeon, "Lord, now letteat than thy servant de- 
part in peace, Jor mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion,” Peters had not the fruits of his prayer; 
for he neither departed so soon as he wished, nor 
In peace He became (what I heartily hope none 
of his followers may be in this country) himself 
a sacrifice to the triumph which he led as pontiff 
They dealt at the Restoration, perhaps, too hardly 
with this poor good man But we owe It to his 
memory and his sufferings, that he had as much 
Illumination and as much seal, and had as effee- 
tually undermined all the superstition and error 
which might impede the great business he was 
engaged in, as any who follow and repeat after 
him in this age, which would assume to itself 
an exclusive title to the knowledge of the rights 
of men, and all the glorious consequences of that 
knowledge. 

After this sally of the preacher of the Old 
Jewry, which differs only In place and time, but 
agrees petfectly with the spirit and letter of the 
lapture of 1648, the Revolution Society, the fabri- 
cators of governments, the heroic band of cash- 
lerrrs of monar<hk/ electors of sovereigns, and 
leaders of kings in triumph, strutting with a proud 
consciousness of the diffusion of knowledge, of 
which every member had obtained so large a share 
In the donative, were in haste to make a generous 
diffusion of the knowledge they had thus gra- 
tuitously received To make this bountiful com- 
munication, they adjourned from the church in 
the Old Jewry to the London Tavern, where the 
same Dr Price, In whom the fumes of his oraculai 
tripod were not entirely evaporated, moved and 
carried the resolution, or address of congrat- 
ulation, transmitted by Lord Stanhope to the 
National Assembly of France. 

I find a preacher of the Gospel profaning the 
beautiful and prophetic ejaculation, commonly 

1 Peters was found guilty of treason on Oct IS, 
1060, on the ground that he was an accomplice 
In the death of Charles I (1625-49) 

■Dr Price asserted that by the principles of the 
Revolution the people of England had acquired 
three fiindmnentai rights To choose their 
own governors, to cashier them for miscon- 
duct, and to frame a government for them- 
selves 


called “Nunc dlxnittis,”^ made on the first pres- 
entation of our Savior In the temple, and apply- 
ing it, with an Inhuman and unnatural rapture, to 
the most horrid, auocions, and allllctlng spoctaele 
6 that perhaps ever was exhibited to tho pity and 
Indignation of mankind. This "ieadiny in tri- 
umph,” a thing In Its best form unmanly and 
Irreligious, which fills our preacher with such 
unhallowed transports, must shock, I believe, the 
U moral taste of every well bom mind. Several 
English were the stupefied and indlgant spectators 
of that triumph It was (unless we have been 
strangely deceived) a spectacle more resembling 
a procession of American savages entering Into 
15 Onondaga after some of their murders called 
victories, and leading into hovels hung round 
with scalps their captives overpowered with the 
scoffs and buffets of women as ferocious as them- 
selves. much more than it resembled the triumphal 
SD pomp of a civilised martial nation ,— if a civilized 
nation, or any men who had a senbo of generosity, 
were capable of a personal triumph over tho fallen 
and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of 
25 France I must believe that, as a nation, it 
overwhelmed you with shame and horror. I must 
believe that the National Abbemhly find them- 
belveb in a state of the greatest humiliation In 
not being able to punibh the authors of this 
80 triumph or the actors in it, and that they arc In 
a situation In which any Inquiry they may 
upon the subject must be destitute even of the 
appearanceof liberty or Impartiality The apology 
of that abtembly is found in their situation , but 
85 when we appiove what they must bear, it is In us 
the degenerate choice of a vitiated mind 
With a compelled appearance of deliberation, 
they vote under the dominion of a stern neces- 
sity. They sit m the heart, as It were, of a foreign , 
40 republic they have their residence In a city whose 
constitution has emanated neither from the char- 
ter of their king nor from their leglblatlve power 
There they are surrounded by an army not raised 
either by the anthorlty of their crown or by their 
45 command, and which. If they should order to dis- 
solve Itself, would Instantly dissolve them There 
they bit, after a gang of assassins had driven 
away some hundreds of the members, whilst 
those who held the same moderate principles, 

60 with more patience or bettbr hope, continued 
every day exposed to outrageous insults and 
murderous threats There a majority, sometimes 
real, sometimes pretended, captive itself, compels 
a captive king to Issue as royal edicts, at third 
66 hand, the polluted nonsense of thdr most Iben- 
tlouB and giddy coffee-houses It is notorious 
that all their measures are decided before they 
are debated. It Is beyond doubt that, under the 
terror of the bayonet, and the lamp-post, and the 
60 torch of their houses, they are obliged to adopt 
all the crude and desperate measures suggested 
by clubs composed of a monstrous medley of all 
conditions, tongues, and nations. Among these 
are found persons in comparison of whom Catiline 

^Thon letteat depart: the first words of the 
Vulgate version of the song of Simeon (Luke, 

2 ^:>2), which is used as a hymn or canticle 
In many churches 
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would be thought Bcrupaloue, and Cethegos a man 
of Bobrlety and modentlon. Nor 1 b it in theBO 
rlubfl alone that the public measureb are deformed 
into monbters They undergo a prevlouB distor- 
tion in academioB,^ intended as so many seml- 
narleB for these clubB, which are sot up in all 
the places of public resOrt In these meetings of all 
BurtSi every counsel, in proportion as it Ib daring 
anil violent and perfidious, is taken for the mark 
of superior genius ^ Humanity and compabsion 
arc ridiculed as the fruits of superstition and 
Ignorance Tondernobs to individuals is conald- 
erod at treason to the public Liberty is always 
to be estimated perfect as property Is rendered 
iuROcure Amidst assassination, massacre, and 
conflboaiion, perpetrated or meditated, they are 
forming plans for the good onler of future society. 
Embracing In their arms the carcabSCB of base 
crlminalK, and promoting their relations on the 
title of their offences, they drhe hundreds of 
virtuous persons to the same end, by fore ing them 
to subsist by lieggary or by crime 

The Assemlil}, their organ, acts before them 
the farce of deliberation with as little decency as 
liberty They act like the comedians of a fair* 
before a riotous audience; they ait amidst the 
tumultuous crlc's of a mived mob of ferocious men, 
ovtd of uomen lost to shame, who, according to 
their insolent fancies, direct, control, applaud, 
cvpiode them, and sometimes mil. and take their 
seats amongst them, — domineering o'ter them with 
a strange mixture of servile petnlanoe and prond, 
prcHsumptuous authority. As they have Inverted 
order In all things, the gallery* Is la the place 
of the house This Assc^mlily, which overthrows 
kings and kingdoms, has not even the physiog- 
nomy and aspect of a grave legislative liody, — 
ti'c color Imperil, ticc frons crat uUa avnatwt^ 
They have a power given to them, like that of 
the Evil Principle, to subvert and destroy, — but 
none to construct, ea<*ept such machines as may 
be fitted for further BUbverbion and further 
defatnictlon 

Who Is it that admires, and from the heart is 
attached to national representative aRSbmblieB, 
but must turn u 1th horsor and dlsgost from snch 
a profane burlesque and abomlnalde perversion 
of that sac led institute? Lovers of monarchy, 
lovers of republlrm must alike abhor It The mem- 
bers of your Assembly must themselves groan 
under the tyranny of which they have all 4he 
shame, none of the direction, and little of the 
profit I am sure many of the members who com- 
|K>se evc^n the majority of that body muRt feel as 
I do, notwithstanding the applause of the Bevo- 
lutlon Society Miserable king ' miserable Assem- 
bly* ITow must that Assembly l>e silently scan- 
dalised with those of their members who could 
call a day which seemed to blot the sun oat of 
heaven “un bean jour!*** How must they be 

t 

1 learned Bodetlcs 

s During legislathe sesslonB the galleries are 
sometimes occupied by spectators 
■There web neither aspect of empire nor sem- 
->lanie of senate 

■Beautiful day (Oct 6, 1789, the dav on which 
the King and Queen of France were forcibly 
taken from VersallleB and marched to ParlB. 
(Bee p 1194a, 19 ff ) 


inwardly indignant at hearing others who thought 
fit to declare to them, “that the voBBel of the state 
would fiy forward In her course towards regenera- 
tion with more speed than ever,*’ from the snff 
5 gale of treabon and murder which preceded our 
preacher's triumph* What must they have felt, 
whilst, with outward patience and inward Indlg 
nation, they heard of the slaughter of Innocent 
gentlemen In their houses, thaf **the blood spilled 
10 was not the most pure'” What mubt they have 
felt, when they weic besieged by complaintb of 
disorders which shook their country to itb foun- 
dations, at being compelled c'oolly to tc>ll the com- 
plainants that they were under the protection of 
16 the law, and that they would address the king 
(the captive king) to cause the laws to he en- 
forced for their protection, when the enslaved 
ministers of that captive king had formally notl 
fied to them that there were neither law nor 
20 authority nor power left to protect * What must 
they have felt at being obliged, as a felicitation 
on the present new year, to request their captivt* 
king to forget the stormy period of the last, on 
account of the great good which he was likely to 
26 produce to his people, — to the complete attain 
ment of which good they adjourned the practical 
demonstrations of their loyally, assuring him of 
their obedience when he should no longer possess 
any authority to command * 

80 This address was made with much good-nature 
and affection, to b^sure But among the revo- 
lutions in France must be reckoned f considerable 
revolution in their ideas of politeness In England 
we are said to learn manners at second-hand from 
86 your side of the water, am] that we dress our 
behavior in the frippery of France If so, we 
are still in the old cut, and hove not so far con- 
formed to the new Parisian mode of good breeding 
as to think it quite in the most refined strain of 
48 delicate compliment (whether in condolence or 
congratulation) to say, to the most humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great 
pnbllc benefits are dcilved from the murder of his 
servants, the attempted assassination of himself 
45 and of his wife, and the mortification, disgrace, 
and degradation that he has personally suffered 
It is a topic of consolation which our ordinary 
of Newgate* would be too humane to use to s 
criminal at the foot of the gallowrs. I should have 
60 thought that the hangman of Paris, now that he 
is liberalized by the vote of the National Assembly, 
and Is allowed his rank and arms in the Heralds* 
College of the rights of men, would be too gener- 
ous, too gallant a man, too full of the sense of his 
65 new dignity, to employ that cutting consolation 
to any of the persons whom the might 

tiring under the administration of his emecutive 
powerz 

A man Is fhllen Indeed, when be Is thus flat- 
00 tered. The anodyne* draught of oblivion, thus 
drugged, is well calculated to preserve a galling 
wakefulness, and to feed the living nicer of a 
corroding memory. Thus to administer the opiate 
potion of amnesty, powrdered writh all the ingre- 
65 dlcnts of scorh and contempt, is to hold to his 

> The Chaplain of Newgate prison. 

" high treason against the nation 
* soothing 
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, Hpi, Instead of *‘tbe balm of hurt minds,”' tlie 
mp of human misery full to tho brim, and to 
force him to drink It to the dregs 

Yielding to reasons at least as forcible as those 
wnich ^ere M) delicately urges! In the eompllment S 
on the new year, the king of France will probably 
endeavor to forget these events and that compli- 
ment. But nihtory, who keeps a durable record 
of all our acts, and exercises h«r awful consul e* 
over the pwK'eedlngs of all sorts of boveieigns, 10 
will not forget either those events, or the era of 
this libeul refinement in the intenourse of man- 
kind nistory will iword that, on the morning 
of the sixth of October, 1780, the king and queen 
of France,* after a day of confusion, alarm, dlw- 18 
, may, and slaughter, lay doi^n, under the pledged 
security of public faith, to Indulge nature In a 
few hours of respite, and troubled, melancholv 
repose Fi;om this sleep the queen was first 
startled by the voice <»f the sentinel at her door, 20 
who died out to her to sa\e heiself bv flight — 
that this i^as the last proof of fidelity he could 
give, — that they were upon him, and he was dead 
Instantly he was nit down A liand of cruel 
rntBans and aswisslns, reeking with his blood, 25 
mshni into the chamber of the queen, and pierced 
with a hundred btrokes of bayonets and poniardb 
tho bed from whence this persecuted woman had 
bufrjust lime to fly almost naked, and, throngh 
ways unknown to the munleters, had escaped to 20 
seek refuge at the feet of a king and husband not 
seenre of his "own life for a moment 

This king, to say no more ai him, and this 
queen, and theli Infant children (who onec would 
have been the pride and hope of a great and 25 
generous people), were then forced to abandoh 
the hanctuftiv uf the most splendid pala<e in the 
world, whlfh they left swimming in blootl, pol 
luted by massacre, and streweil with scattered 
Hmbb and mutilated can asses Thence they were 40 
eondu( ted Into tho capital of their kingdom Two 
had been selected from the unprovoked, unrcsIstcHl, 
promiscuous slaughter which was made of the 
gentlemen of birth and family who composed the 
king's iKMiy-guaid These two gentlemen, with all 45 
the parade of an execution of Justice, were cruelly 
and publicly dragged to the block, and liehesded 
In the great court itt the pala(*e Their beads 
were stuck upon spears, and led the procresfdon , 

« whilst the royal captives who followed In the 20 
train were slowing moved along, amidst the hor- 
rid yells, and shrilling screams, and frantic 
dances, and Infamous contumelies, and all the 
unutterable abominations of the fuiles of hell, in 
the abused shape of the vilest of women After 55 
they had been made to taste, drop by drop, more 
than the bitterness of death, in the slow torture 
of a Journey of twelve miles, protracted to six 
honrs, they were, under a guard composed of 
those very soldiers who had thus conducted them ^ 
through this famous triumph, lodged In one of 
I be old palaces of Paris, now converted into a 
Bastlle for kings 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altara, 
to be eommomorated with grateful thankaglving^ €6 

tUarhrth, II, 2. 

■ ludgment 

' Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 


to be offered to the Divine Humanity with fer- 
vent prayer and enthubiastic ejaculation? — ^These 
Theban and Ihraclan orgies,' aotod In France, 
and applauded only in the Old Jewiy, 1 assnie 
you, kindle prophetic enthusiasm in the minds 
but of very few people In this kingdom although 
a saint and apostle, who may ha\e revelations of 
his own, and who has so romplet;ely vanquished 
all the mean superstitions qf the heart, may In- 
cline to think It pious and diH-orous to comiiare 
It with the entrance into the woild of the Prince 
of Peac e, proclaimed in an holy tcmiple by a vener- 
able sage, and not long bc^fore not worse an- 
nounced by the voice of angels to the quiet 
In&ocence of shepherds 

At hist I was at a loss to account for this fit 
of unguarded transport I knew. Indeed, that 
the sufferings of monarc hs miikt* a delicious repast 
to some ^ort of palates Tbiie \^eie leflectlons 
which might serve to keep this appetite withlji 
some hounds of temiierunce But when I took 
one elrtnmstunce Into m\ (on*iideiatlun, I was 
obliged to confess that mu(h allowume ought to 
be made foi the sodetv, ntid that the teinjitatlon 
was too stioiig fni couinion dUcietloii I tnnau, 
the circumstance of the lo I'wuu- ui the triumph, 
the animating cry which called for "oZI the 
Bisuups to be hanged on the lamp posts, * 
might well have brought forth a burst of enthu- 
siasm on the foicseeu t onsisiuences of this happy 
day I allow to so much enthusiasm some little 
deviation fiom prudent e I allow this prophet to 
break forth Into hymns of Joy and thanksgiving on 
an event which appears like the precursor of the 
Millinnium, iiiid the projected Fifth Monarchy 
in the destruction of all Chuich eslabllshinents 
There was, however, (aa In all human affairs then* 
Is), In the midst c»f this Joy, something to exercise 
the patience ol these woithy gentlemen, and to try 
the long suffetlng of their lallh The actual mur- 
der of the king and cjuein, and their child, was 
wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of 
this •*htautiful dnq" The actual murder of the 
bisbopst though callcsl foi by so many holy ejacu- 
lations, was also wanting A gronp of regicide 
and sacrilegious slaughter was, Indeed, boldly 
sketched, but It was only sketched It unhappily 
was left unfinlsbisl In this great history-ploc'e of 
the massacre ol Innocents What hardy pencil of 
a great master, from the school of the rights of 
men, will finish It, Is to he seen hereafter. The 
age has not yet thi* complete lieneflt of that dlffii- 
■Ion of knowledge that has undermined snpeis 
atitlon and error , and the king of France wants 
another object or two to consign to oblivion, In 


'A reference to the secret rights and ceremo- 
nies woctlced In the woishlp of anc lent (Sreek 
and Roman deities, especially those ceremn 
nies connected with the festival of Bacchus, 
whlc'h was celebrated with mncli extravagance 
and license • 


"A song of Joy or exultation lo Is a Greek and 
1 Atln exclamation of Joy or triumph 

*«^*'“"* "y o* the Revolutionists 
*Tbe kingdom which a sect of rell^ons fanatics 
during the time of Cromwell attempted to ea- 
tobltsh In England They maintained that 
Christ was coming to assnme authority. This 
kingdom was to he the fifth and last In the 
series of which the kingdoms of Assyria, Per 
ala, Greece, and Rome were the preceding four. 
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conRldeiatlon of all the good which is tn arise 
from hiH own huffcilngs, and the patriotic enmos 
of an enllglitCDcd age 

Although this wdik of our new light and knowl- 
edge did not go to the length that in all piobublllty g 
It wah lnt<*ndod 11 should l )0 carried, yet I must 
think that surh tn*atment of any human creatures 
must lie shoe king to any but those who are made 
for UKomplishlng revolutions Hut I cannot 
stop hcie Influenced by the Inborn fcH>lliig8 10 
of my nature, and not being illuminated by a 
single I ay of this new-sprung modern light, I 
confess to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of the 
persons suffering, and particularly the sex, the 
beauty, and the amiable iiunlltlos of the descend- 15 
ant of so many kings and emperors, with the 
tendei age of roval Infants, Insensible only 
thiough infamy and Iniioccioe of the cinel out 
luges to which the ir patents were exposed, Instead 
Ilf being n subject of cxulbitiou, adds not a little 20 
to iiiy senslliility on that must iiielanehoU 
occasion 

I hear that the august person w’ho was the 
principal object oi our pieucliei s triumph, though 
he supported himself felt much on that shameful 26 
iKcasiun. As a man, it beiiinie him to fiel for 
his wife and his children, and the liiithful guards 
of his pel son that wire massiiiriHl In lold bloiNl 
about him , ns a prime, 11 hecanie him to feel toi 
the stiange and frightiul tninsfomiatlou of hU 80 
civilised subjects, and to be moic grieved lor 
them than solldtouR for himself It derogates 
little fioiii hib toititndo, while it adds liilinitelv 
to the honor of his hiimanltj. 1 am very sorry 
fu sav It, vny sotry iiidiul, that suih personages 85 
ate in a sitintiou In uhlih It Is not iinhecoming 
In us to piiiisc the viituis of Ihe gieiil 

I hiur, and I lejone to hi hi, that the grest 
lailv, the othi 1 ohjiil of the tiliiiiiph, has boiiie 
that day (om is liitiiislul llial biMiigs made lor 40 
suffciiiig should siiflei Will), and Hut she beais 
all Ihe suiieiMling da vs, that she hiais the liii 
prlsuuim lit ol hei hiisbaiiil, and hi r own laptlvltv, 
and thi exili of her li lends and the insulting 
adulalioii of nddi esses, and the whole weight of 46 
her aiiumulatid wiongs, with n senme laitleuie, 
in a mu urn I suited to her rank and ruie, and 
biKumiug the offspiing of a soveielgu distin- 
guished foi hei piety and her imjiigi,^ that, 
like her, she has lofty sentiments, that she ft»els 60 
with the dignity of a Roman matron , that in the 
last extreuillv she will laive herself fnim the last 
dlsgraii , and that. If bhe must fall, she will fall 
by no Igiinhle hand 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since 1 65 
snw the queen of Frame, then the Diiuphlness,* 
at Veisalllos, and surely never lighten! on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision I saw her Just above the horl- 
ron, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 60 
she Just began to move in — glittering like the 
inomlng-star, full of life and splendor and Jov 
Oh * what a revolution * and what an heart must 
I have, to contemplate without emotion that 


t Maria Tlieresa Empress of Nustrla and Qneen of 
llunguiv and Itobemla (1740-80). 

«wlfe of the irown*prince 


elevation and that fall * Little did 1 dream, when 
she added titles of veneration to those of enthu- 
siastic, distant, respectful love, that she should 
ever lie obliged to cany the sharp antidote against 
dlsgiace concealed In that bosom! Little did I 
dream that I should have lived to see such dis- 
asters fallen upon hii in a nation of gallant men. 
In a nation of men of Lonoi, ami of cavaliers ' I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leapi*d 
from their scabbards to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with Insult Hut the age of ehiv- 
nlrv Is gone! That of sophistera, economlstii, 
and calculatois has succeeded , and the glory of 
Europe Is extinguished foiever. Never, never 
more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to 
tank and sex, that proud submisslun, that digni- 
fied obedience, that subordination of the heart, 
W'hlch kept alive, even in seivitude Itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom ' The unhough t grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of 
manly Kontiiiiimt and heroic enterprise. Is gone ' 
It Is gone, thill si'usibility of pilmiplo, that chas- 
tity of hoDoi, which flit a stain like a wound, 
which InspliiHl tuuiiigo whilst It luillgated feio 
<it>, which cuuoblfd whitivci it tiiuc heel, and 
under which vice* itself lost half Its evil by losing 
all Its giussnc'ss ' 

This niived svstem of opinion and sontlmcmt 
had Its origin in the ancient chivalry, and the 
principle, though vailed in Its appcsiiancc by the 
varying state of human affairs, subsist csl and 
liiflucmccvl through a long succession of genera- 
tions, e\c»n to the time we llte In If it should 
f»ver he totallv extinguished, the loss, I fear, will 
he great It is this which ha« given Its character 
to mcNlcun Euiope It Is this which has distin- 
guish! d It under all its forms of govi iniimnt and 
fllstiugiiKhnl It to Its advantage, fiom the* staters 
of Asia and posslldv fiuiii those states which 
llourlshcM] in the most billlinnt jaiiods of the* 
antique woild It was'tbls, which, without cou- 
fouucllrig ranks, bad priHliiced n nobli‘ equality, 
and banded it down through all the gradations of 
social llte It was this opinion which mitigated 
kings into companions, and raised private men to 
be fellows with kings Without force or opposi- 
tion, It subdued the flerccness of pride and power , 
it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar 
of social estc'cm, coinpellod stern authority t<i 
submit to elegance, and gave a domination, van- 
f]ulshf'T of laws, to be subducsl by manners 

Hut now all is to be changed All the pleasing 
Illusions which made powH>r gentle and obedlcmee 
llbeial, which hainionircHl the different ahadea of 
life, and which by a bland assimilation Incorpo- 
rutcsl Into politics the scmtlineuts which beautify 
and soften private socletj, an* to be dissolved by 
this m*w conquering empire of light and reason. 
All the descent dra{)orv of life is to be rudely tom 
off AH the Buperadded ideas, furnished from the 
wardrobe of a moial Imagination, which the heart 
owns and the understanding ratifles, as necessary 
to cover the defc»cts of our naked, shivering nature, 
and to laise It to dignity In our own estimation, 

iThe phrasing of the following passage is ad- 
mirable, but Burkes lervemt Imagluation car- 
ries him soinewhut tu*vonil the hounds of stiic*t 
truth. 
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ore to be exploded ai a rldlenloue, absurd, and 
antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of thlngb, a kinx is but a man, a 
queen Is but a woman, a woman Is but an animal, 

— and an animal not of the highest order. All 
homage paid to the sex in general as such, and 
without distinct views, is to be regarded as ro- 
mante and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and 
sacrilege, are but flctions of buperstitlon, corrupt- 
ing jurisprudence by destioylng its simplicity. 
The murder of a king, or a queen, or a bishop, 
or a father, are only common homicide, — and if 
the people are by any chance or in any way gain- 
ers by it, a sort of homicide much the most 
pardonable and Into which wc ought not to make 15 
too severe a scrutiny 

On the mheme of this barbarous philosophy, 
which is the uffhptiug of cold hearts and muddy 
understandings, and which is as void of solid 
wisdom as it is destitute of all taste and elegance, go 
laws are to l>e supported only by their own terrors, 
and by the concern which each individual may 
find in them from his own private speculations, 
or can spate to them from his own private inter- 
ests In the gro\e8 of thnr academy,^ at the end 
of every vista, you see nothing but the gallows. 
Nothing is loft which engages the affections on the 
part of the commonwealth. On the principles of 
this mechanic philosophy, our institutions can 
never be embodied if I may use the expression, go 
in iiersons, — so as to create in us love, venera- 
tion, admiiatlon, or attachment But that sort 
of reason which banishes the affections is inca- 
pable of filling their place These public affec- 
tions, combined with manners, are required some- 
times as supplements, sometimes as correctives, 
always as aids to law The precept given by a 
wise man, as well as a groat critic, for the con- 
struction of poems, is equally true as to states — 
"Noft satis eat pulchra esse pormata, tfulola 40 
siinto There ought to be a system of manners 
in every nation which a well formed mind would 
be disposed to relish To make us love our country, 
our country ought to be lovely. 

But power, of some kind or other, will survive 45 
the shock in which manners and opinions perish , 
and It will find other and worse means for its 
support The usurpation, which, in order to sub- 
vert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
principles, will bold power by arts similar to those 50 
by which it has acquired It When the old feudal 
and chivalrous spirit of fealty , which, by freeing 
kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects 
from the precautions of tvrannv,'* shall be ex- 
tinct in the jiilndfl of men, plots and aBsaBslnatlona 
will be anticipated by preventive murder and pre- 
ventive conflBcatlon, and that long roll of grim 
and bloody raaximB which form the political cods 
of all power not standing on its own honor and 
the honor of those who are to obey It Kings will 
be tyrants from policy, when labjectB are nebels 
firom principle 

> A reference to the Academy, or garden, in 

which Plato taught 

*It is not enough for poems to be beantiful; 

they must appeal to the heart (Horace, ArS 

Poettco. 09) 

*Ab a matter of fact, the opposite of this Is 

nearer the tiuth 


When ancient opinions and rules of life are 
taken away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. 
From that moment w4 have no compass to govern 
us, nor can we know distinctly to what port we 
C st^r. Burope, undoubtedly, taken in a mass, was 
in a fiourishlng condition the day on which your 
Revolution was completed. Ilow much of that 
prosperous state was owing to the spirit of our 
old manners and opiulunb is not easy to say , but 
10 as such causes cannot be indifferent in their opera- 
tion, we must presume that, on the whole, their 
operation was beneficial 

We are but too apt to considci thlugs iu the 
state In which we find them, without hufiiclently 
adverting to the causes by which lhc> huve been 
produced, and possibly may be upheld Nothing 
is more certain than that our mannerH, our civil- 
isation, and all the good things which arc con- 
nected with manners and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, dopendcHl for ages 
upon two principles, and wercs indeed, the result 
of both combined I mean the spiiit ol a gentle- 
man, and the spirit of religion. The nobility and 
the clergy, the one by profession, the other by 
25 patronage, kept learning in cxistenc e, even in the 
midst of arms and c*ontusions, and whilst govern- 
ments were rather in their causes than formed 
Learning paid back what it recei\ed to nobility 
and to pripsthciod. and paid it with usury, by en- 
larging their ideas, and by fuinisliing their minclH 
Happy, if they had all continued to know their 
indlsHuluble union, and their pioper place ' lliippy, 
If learning, not debouched by ambition, bad been 
satlshed to continue the instructor, and not 
85 aspired to be the master * Along with its natural 
protectors and guanllanK, Icainiug will be cast 
Into the mire and tiodden down under the hoofs 
of a swinish niultltucle 

If, as 1 suspect, incMlem letters owe muie than 
they are always willing to own to ancient iiitin- 
ners, bo do other Interests which wc value full 
as much as' they are worth Even coinnieice, and 
frade, and manufacture, the gods of our economi- 
cal pollticlaDR, are tbemselves perhaps but crea- 
tures, are themselves but effectR, which, as first 
causes, we choose to worship They certainly 
grew under the same Rhadc in which learning 
fiourlRhed. They, too, may decay with thoii natu- 
ral protecting principles With you, for the pres- 
ent at least, they all threaten to disapiiear to- 
gether. Where trade and manufactures are want 
Ing to a people and the spirit of nobility and re- 
ligion remains, sentiment supplies, unil not a1wa>s 
ill Buppllps, their place ; but if c ommcrcc and the 
55 arts should be lost in an experiment to trv herw 
well a state may stand without these old funda- 
mental principles, what sort of a thing must be n 
nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the 
same time poor and sordid barbarians, destitute 
60 of religion, honor, or manly pride, possessing 
nothing at present, and hoping for nothing here- 
after? 

I wish yon may not be going fkst, and by the 
shortest cut. to that horrible and disgustful 
06 situation. Already there appears a poverty of 
conc^tlon, a coarseness and vulgarity, In all the 
proceedings of the Assembly and of all their in- 
structors, Their liberty la not liberai. Tfadr 
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■clcnce Is prphuttiptuouH ignomnce Their hu- 
manlty is Bavaije and brutal 

It Itf Uf>t clear whether In England wo learned 
those grand and decoious print iplen and mannera, 
of which (onsiilc*riili]o traces yet remain, from you, 
or whether you look them from uh But to you, 
I think we tiaoe them beat You seem to me to 
bc> Of nits unufiahuUt nontru * France has always 
more or lem influeneed mannera in England , and 
when vour foiinttiin Is cliokcsl up and ]iu11iited 
the stieam i»ll1 not run long or not run elear 
with IIS, or pc^rliaps with anv nation This glvea 
all Europe, in my opinion, but too cloae and con- 
^ the cradle of our race 


nected a concrern in what is done in France. 
Bxcpac me, therefoxe, if 1 have dwelt too long on 
the atroclouH spectacle of the st^th of Octobci, 
1789, ox have given too much scoia* to the re- 
6 flections which have arisen in ni> mind on oc- 
f»Rlon of the most important of all revolutiona, 
i^hlch may be dated from that du3 I mean a 
revolution In Rentlmenta, mannern, and moral 
opinlonfl \s thlngH nc»w stand, with everything 
10 reRpectable destroyed without ur, and an attempt 
to defltrov within uh every principle of respent, 
one is almost forced to apologiie for harboring 
thd common feelings of men. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

44. THE PUASLUES OF THE IMAGINATION 

The title and much of the thought of this 
poem were suggested h\ Addison s esMi>8 
on the samp subject (Spectator, 411 421). The 
hplrctionh here printed are taken fn>m the en- 
larged version of the poem published in three 
Books (and a fragment of a fourth) In 1757 
The poem originally was published anonv- ' 
mously in three Books in 1744 It was the 
parent of a numlicr of similarly namcih poems, 
among which are Warton’s The Pleasures of 
Melancholy (p 76), Campholl's The Pleasures 
of Hope (p 417), and Bogers's The Pleas/urea 
of Memory (p 207) 

45a. S27E. — ^Thls passage should be compared 
with Addison's Spectator, 412 

4T. ODB TO THE BTEHINO BTAB 

This poem Is sometimes entitled Thy NighUth 
pole and Ode to Moapena. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

“In rondinj; Joanna ILiillioV po<»try we find her 
to posboss a quicKnoss of ohborvatl^iu that neaily 
supplies the plu< o of Insi^rlit , a strongly moralized 
tompornuii lit doligMIiig in natural things, a Mgor- 
nus, simple st>lo Those nio not ospoi lailv dniiimtic 
qualities, and although sin* won her reputation 
through her p1a\s, the piK>ti\ bv v\lii(h she Is re- 
nioiiiboKsl is chiefly of a pastoral kind • 
Her country songs written in the language of her 
early home, have the lN>st qualities of Hcottish na- 
tional poptiy, their simplicity, their eaiitioiis 
humor, endeaicsl tlieni at once to the national hcait, 
they have the shrewdnc'sb and the freshness of the 
morning aiis, the* honiellnesH of unsophistlcatrcl 
feeling Huch songs as Wood and Mart it d and 1' 
The Weary Fund o' Toir Jfv "Nanny O, and the 
lovely trystlng song beginning The gonan glitters 
on the swaid,* an* unipng the treasuies of Hcottiah 
minstrelsy *’ — A Alary F Robinson, in Ward’s The 
Engltsh Putts, 4 

“Or, If to toueh such chonl be thine, 

Restore the ancient tragic line. 

And eniiiliite the notes that wrung 
Fiom the wild huip, whidi silent hung 
By silver Avous holy shore*. 

Till twice an bundled ycsirs roll'd o’er. 

When she. the bold Enchantreas, eame 
With fearless hand and heart on flame ' 

From the pule willow snatch d the treasure. 
And swept it with a kindred measure*. 

Till Avon’a swans while rung the grove 
With Montfort s hale and IlaHlI’s love, 

A wfi kerning at the insnired stiain, 

Dieuid tlieir own Shakspenre liv’d again '* 

— Sewtt, In Introdurtlon to Canto 8 of Marmlon, 

These lines are quoted aa if they were spoken 
to Heott by his chief literary connsellor, Wil- 
liam Brsklne, Esq , to whom the lotrodnetlon 
ta fiddresHisI Afontfnrt and Basil are charac- 
ters in Joanna Boillle’a dramaK Basil and De 
Montfurt, respeetlvely. In contemporary erltl- 
clam Miza Balllic was frcQuently declared equal 
to Fthakspere 


474. Till BlACpN 

In the Hub-|ltle, thin play fa characterised 
aa “a siTioua 'music al drama" , it containa a 
numlier of songs The one printed here, found 
in Act 11, Hc 1, IS sung at night by a tlsher 
man to his mate as they kef*p a beacon burning 
on the cliff to guide an expec tc*d boat to shore 
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Bower, A An Xctount of thi Life of Jamts Brat- 
tit* (1804) 

Forbes, Muigarc^t Btatfit and his Pi tends (Lon- 
don, Constable, 1004) 

Forbes, W An Anount of tin Lift and TXtitinys 
of Jamts BtfitUf, intfudtny many of hts Unyt 
nal Ltttfis, 2 vols (Rdiiibuigli and I^indoii, 
1800) , 3 vols (1807) , 2 vi»ls (London, 
Roper, 1 s 24 ) 

Orabani, 11 (2 Htottihh Mtn of LiWis la tht 
Eitfhitinth Vtntuiy (London, Black, 1001 , New 
Aork, Maciiilllaii) 

Jeffrey, F “Sii AAllliam Foibea's Life of I>r 
Beattie” Tht Edtnhnitfh Raitw, April, 1807 
(10 171) 

Me Cosh, J Tht Scottish Philosophy (liondon, 
Mijrmillan, 1874, New York, Carter, 1875) 
Terry, T S “(Irav, Collins, niirl Beattie,” The 
Xtlantw Alunthlit, Ilec , 1880 (10 810) 

Walker, II Thnt Ptiitunts of Stuttish Litrra 
fare, 2 vols ((Slasgow, MacLchoso, 1893, New 
York, Macmlllau) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

*T thanked yon In m> last fur Johnson , I now 
thank you, with more emphaHi**, for Beattie, the 
moat agreeable and amiable writer I ever met with , 
the only author 1 li.ivo seen whose critical and 
philoMqihiLnl reseunhe^s are diveislflpd and embel- 
lished by a fioetudl imagination, thnt makoa even 
the driiHt subject, and the leiin(*st, a feast for an 
eplciin* in hcHiks He Im ho much at his case too, 
that hia own charaeter appears in c>very page, and 
which la very rare, we sch* not only the writer but 
the man and that man so gentle, so well-tempered, 
HO happy in hlH rallgion and ho humane in hia 
philosophy, that it is necessary to love him, If one 
baa the leant aenae of what la lovely If you have 
not his poem called The Minstrel, and cannot bor- 
row it, I moat beg you to buy It for mr , for though 
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I cannot afford to deni largely In ro expenKive a 
comimMllty as bookR, I must afford to pun ham* at 
leaHt the poetical works of Beattie ” — Towper, in 
Jjetter to the llev William Unwin, April 5, 17K4 

180, THI MIX8TRBL 

“The design was to traie the progroRS of a 
poetical genluti, lN>m In a rude egf> fiotii the 
flrht dawning of fancy and reahon, till that 
period at whl< h he may be Huppohed capable of 
appearing in the world ah a mlnbtiel, that Is, 
aa an itinerant poet and musician , a character 
which, aceonllng to the notions of our fore- 
fatherfl, was not ohly respectable, but hacred 
“I hayo endeavored to imitate Spenser in 
the roenMure of his verse, and in the harmony, 
simplicity, and variety of his <*onipoKltlon An- 
tique cxpreRHions I have avoided, admitting 
houever some old words, where they seenicsl 
to suit the subject . but I ho|»e none will Im* 
found that are now obsolete, or In anv degrei> 
not intelligible to a readier of English poetr 3 
“To thoHc* who may l>e disposed to ask what 
could induce me to write in so difficult a meas- 
uie, I can only nuMwer that it pleases my car, 
and sc»eins from its (fothlc atructure and oiigl- 
nal, to bear some relation to the sublect and 
spirit of the poem It admits both slnipllrity 
and ningniflcence of sound and of languages 
beyond anv other stansa I am accpininted with 
It allovis the sententlousnc^s of the couplet, as 
well as the mon> coniplev modulitlon of blank 
verse What some critics have remarked c»f 
Its uniformity growing at last tiresome to the 
ear, will be found to hold true only vihen the 
poetry is faulty In other respects “—Beattie s 
Urefac e 

121. no. Eighteenth century ivriters Idealiaed 
America as a land of gold and precious atones 
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1001 ) 
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tranalstlon by F T Mnrxlala, and wdtli an 
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1912, Philadelphia, Lipplncott) 
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ton, iniM) 
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Benjamin, L S (“T< Melville’) In his 7hr Life 
and Lfttns of Willium Jfttkjoid of Voiithill 
( 1010 ) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

131 VATHEK 

This story originally was wrlttcui In Fiench 
A suireptitious English translation bv R IIc>ii- 
lev, one of Beskfonrs Irieiids was published 
in 17Sb, in the Pieface Ileiib \ statisl that the 
stoiy was transited from the Aiabic Beck 
ford published tbe ongliuil Ficinh tc\t, in 
iMdh Pans niid I.«iusaniie in 17s7 

“T do not know fioni what soukc the author 
f»f that singiilai vohiine niiv have drawn his 
inatctlals some of the incidents die to la 
found in the Uihhothrqut OnrntaU , but for 
coimtiiess ot costume, bcMiitv of dc'sc ilplion, 
and powei of Imaglniitlnn, it far «>urpassc*s nil 
Kuicipeun iialtalloiis and bc’urs such mniks of 
oilglnality that those who have visUcmI the 
East will And some dlfflcultv In believing it to 
lie more than a translation As on Ensti*rn 
tale, even Ra^rttlas miisf Im»w before It his 
*llnpi»v Vallfw’ will not bear a comparison with 
the ‘Ilall of Ebl is -Byron, in note on Thr 
(iiattur, 1 132S (1S13) 

“Euiopean literatnic has no Oriental Action 
whic'h Impri'ssc's the Imagination ho powerfully 
and permanentlv as T athrk I'ortiouH of thc« 
stoiy mav be tcsilous or ropulslve but the 
whole combines two things most difficult of 
alliance*— the fantastic and the Rublimo” — 
Garnett, in Dictionary of National Bioyraphy 
(1886) 
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l»5a. ffA. “In thlR beaven the iwradiep of Ma- 
homet Ik Buppofied to be placed contlgnouK tf» 
the throne of Alla Hagl Khalfah relates that 
Ben latmaiah, a celebrated Doctor of Damas 
CUB, had the temerity to aHsert that, when the 
Moht Hlffh erected hlH throne, he reserved a 
vacant place for Mahomet upon It ’* — Henley’s 
note in first ed 

18Ra. 37. “This Is an apparent anachronism, but 
fcuch frequently occur In reading the Arabian 
writers Though the origin of spec 

tarles can be traced back with certainty no 
higher than the thirteenth century, yet the 
art of staining glass is sufficiently an- 
cient to have suggeated in the days of Yathek 
the use of green as a protection to the eye 
from a glare of light *’ — Henley 
lS8b. 14. “A phial of a similar potion is ordered 
to be instantaneonaly drank olT in one of the 
Tales of Inatulla ’These brewed enchantments* 
have been need In the SMat from the days of 
Homer Milton In his Coniun dcscrilies one of 
them, which greatly resembles the Indian’s 

And first behold this cordial Julep here, 

That flames and dine eh in nis crystal bounds. 
With spirits of halm, and fragrant syruin 
mix’d 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egvpt ga\e to Jove born Helena, 

Is of such now'r to Ktlr up Jov as this . 

To life so friendly, or f.o cool to thirst” 

[II «72-7«] —Henley 

S6. In the portion omitted, the Tndlon, 
kicked from the palace because of bis insolence, 
forms himself into a hall, rolls through the 
streets of the city and across the valley, 
and plunges over the precipice into the gulf be- 
neath After many days and nights he re> 
appears to Vathek, who has been waiting on 
the precipice, and promises to lead him to the 
palace of subterranean fire if he will abjure 
Mahomet The promise is given, but before the 
Journey can be begun, the Indian's thirst must 
1)0 satisfied with the blood of fifty of the moat 
beautiful sons of prominent men Vathek 
treac herously makes the sacrifice, but the 
Indian immediately disappean Endangered 
by the hostile attitude of the distracted par- 
ents of the sacrificed children, Vathek is ad- 
vised by his mother to set out with a magnifl 
cent train in search of the region of wonders 
and delight After numerous adventures. In 
which many of his company are lost, he comes 
to the happy valley of the Bmlr Fakreddln and 
is royally entertained In bis beautiful palace 
Vathek at once becomes enamored of Nouroni- 
bar the Emir’s daughter, and, contrary to the 
wishes of her father, induces her to accompany 
him to the subterranean kingdom. Various 
beneficent Genii warn Vathek, on the way, to 
abandon his purpose, with the result that 
nearly all of his attendants desert him (At 
this point the concluding selection begins ) 
148b. 41. In the third French edition of Vathek, 
Beckford Inserted here the titles of three of 
these stories. They have been published U 
The JVplMdet e/ Vathek (1918). 


48. “The expedition of the Afrit in Mclilng 
Carathis nIs characteristic of this order of 
dives. We read in the Koran that another of 
the fraternity offered to bring the Queen of 
Raba’s throne to Solomon before he could rise 
from his place, ch 27 ” — Henley. 


THOMAS LOVELL BBDDOBS 
(1803-1849), p. 1129 

EDITIONS 

Poetteal Works, 2 vols . ed . with a Memoir, by E 
Gosne (I^ndon, Ihmt, 1800, New York, Mac- 
millan) , reprinted in Temple Lllirary ed 
Forms, ed by R Colles (Muhch* Library ed Lon 
don. Dent. 1906, New York. Dutton, 1007) 
Litters, ed bj B Uos^e (I.ondon, Mathews, 1M)4) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Gossc, E Critical Ki1~Kats (Now York, Dodd. 
1903) a reprint with slight addltloni., of the 
Memoir in jPorfical Works (1890) 

Hillard, Kate ”A StraycHl Ringer,” LippincotPs 
Magazine, Nov., 1878 (12 651) 

Stoddard, R U Under the Evening Lamp (New 
York. Sc rlbner, 1802 , liondon, Gaj ) 

Symons. A “The Foetlcal Works of Thomas 
Lovell Bcfldoef.,” The Acadtmg, 1891 (40 128) 
Wood, H • ”T L Bedcloes, a Hurvl\al in Style,” 
The Amerfoan Journal of Philology, 1883 
(4 446) 

CRITICAL notes 

’'Beddoes has Mometlnios been troatcHl a». a msinh 
Imokish poet deriving from the Rliialtethans and 
Shelley I cannot agree with this Ills very eui 
licrit work, written when he could not know much 
cither of Shelle\ or Keats, shows, as they do, 
technique caught from Leigh Hunt But this is 
quite dropped later, and his BliiabcthanlRm is 
not imitation but inspiration. In this inspiration 
he does not follow but shares with his greater 
contemporaries lie Is a younger and tragic coun- 
terpart to rharies Ijamb in the intensity with 
which he has imbibed the Elisa bethan spirit, 
rather from the night-shade of Webster and Tour- 
neur than from the vine of Shakespeare As 
wholes, his works are naught or naught but night- 
shade But they contain passages, espe- 

cially lyrics, of the most exquisite fancy and 
music, such as since the seventeenth century none 
but Blake and Coleridge had given *’ — Halntsbury, 
in A History of Nineteenth Century Literature 
(1896) 

1189. poon Or.p PILGRIM MlfilRT 

This song is found in Act I, sc 1, of The 
Bride^s Tragedy, Hesperus sings it to his bride 
Floribel, after she has nlated a dream in 
which she was told to 'beware **of love, of 
flcklenew, and woe, and mod despair." 
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1130. A HO* A HO' 

This Bong is found In Act IT, rc 1, of The 
Rrxdr*» Tragedy It In Hung by a boy In ro- 
HponHC to hlH nuLKter*M requcHt for a Rong It 
Ik hometlmefl entitled Love Ooih A-Hawktng» 

STREW MOT EARTH WITH EICFTT STIRS 

This Rong is found In Act T rc 1, of The 
^^erolfd Brother It 1m sung by female attend- 
ants to Oraxlo, a Helf-pr«Klainie<1 son of 
IlaethuH, god of wine 

HOW HAKI TIMES DO 1 LOVE THEE, DEAR^ 

This Bong 1 r found In Act I, hc *1. of TorHe- 
mou*l It Is hung b\ female nttendHiith, at 
night In II garden to tlielr niistrohs Voronlia, 
to Induce her to Hleep 

TO SEA ' TO SEA ' 

This Rong IS found In Act I, hc ot DeaWe 
JtMf Baal It is sung on a ship by Bailors 
about to depart on ii yoyiigp to rescue their 
fluke from captivity In a foreign country 

^HF HUAI LOU LEWES HER NEST 

This sfing Is found in Act I, rc 4, of Drafh*a 
J(Ht Book It Is heard from the wateis alter 
Hlb>lla has thrown herself upon the dead 
IxmIv of her lover. Wolfram, uho has Ju^it 
been kllhsl by the duke, hlR rival Wolfram 
Inifl l(Hirn<s1 that the duke had tried to pidson 
him, and was killed liecaune of thin kuuwl 
(Mlge 

1131. , IF THOl WILT E\8E THINE HEART 

This song Is found In Act IT, s( 1, of 
Ihaih'H JfHt Book It 1 h a dirge sung at the 
funeral of Wolfram In the pn*senfe of the 
dukf Slbvllii. and otheis 

LADl, UAB IT FAIR OF THEE 

This and the next Rong rrc fouud In Act IV, 
s( 3, of Btaih's JtHi Book The hist Is Rung 
by Hlegfiicfl, a dejected courtier, beneath the 
uiudow of hlH lady love, Amala The aetond 
Is sung to Amala by Atbulf, another lover, 
who has taken p<iisciii because his brother his 
mairled hei 

OLD VDVMj THL CARRION CROW 

This and the no\t song are found In Act V, 
s( 3 of Ihatti s J(Hf Book The tlrst 1r sung 
by the ghost of Wolfram. dlsgulHed aa a fool, 
after he haa llKtened to a drinking aong liy 
Siegfried I'ho aecond 1h a dirge aung by a 
funeral proei^salon bearing Sibylla to her 
giave 

ROBERT BLAIR (1699-1746), p. 37 

EDITIONS 

Portiral Worka, with Beattie and Falconer, ed , 
with Llvea. by G Gllflilan (Edinburgh. lsn4 ; 
Ijondon and New York, (ViRRell. 1879) 


The Grave, illustrated by Schlavonettl, from the 
original Inyentlons of William Blake, 180S, 
1818 (London, Methuen, 1908, New York, 
Vppleton) 

The Grave, ed , with a Preface, by F W Farrar 
(Philadelphia, Llppincott, 1860) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Graham, IT G Roof Hah Mm of Lettera in the 
Kighteenth Otnfutg (Jjondon, Black 1901, 
New \ork, Macmillan) 

Wilson, J G The Poeta and Poetry of Reotland, 
2 vols (Glasgow, Blackie, 1870, New York, 
llarpc^r) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

37. THF ORAV F 

"The Grave was the flrat and beat of a 
whole series of mortuary poems In spite of 
the epigramB of conflicting partisans. Night 
Thouffhta must be conslderHl as contenipo- 
laneous with it. and neither preeedlng nor 
following It There can be no doubt, however, 
that the success of Blair encouraged Young 
to iiei Revere in hlH far longer and more lalioil- 
ous undertaking Blairs verRO is lc‘ss rhe- 
toncnl, more exqnlsite, than Young's, and, in- 
deed, his relation to that writer, though too 
striking to be overlooked, Ir Rnperflcial Tie 
forms a connecting link between Otuav and 
Crabbe, who are his nearcRt poetical kinsmen 
Ills one poem, Th< Orate, contains seven 
hundred and sixty-seven llnra of blank verse 
It Is very unequal in merit but Rupports the 
examination of modem criticism far bettei 
than most prodnc‘tlonK of the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century Ar phlloRophlcal 
IltcTature it Is quite without value, nnd it 
adds nothing to theology , It rests aolelv upon 
Ita merit as romantic poelrv " — Gosac, In IHc 
ttonary of National Biography (1886) 

Brvant wiote Thanatopsw soon niter read- 
ing this poem Tf Bryant a poem with 1inc»s 
28-07 of The Oraie 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827), p. 166 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Worka, ed . with a Memoir, by W M 
Rossetti (Alillue ed Ijomlon, Bell, 1ST4, 
1890, New York. Macmillan) 

B^orJls, Poetic, Rymbohe, and Critical, 8 vols , ed , 
with a Mc>mnlr and Interpretation, hy E J 
Kills and W B Yeata (London, Quarlteh, 
1893) 

Poettval B orka, cd by J. Sampson (Oxford Univ 
PresR, 1905) 

Poetical Works, 2 vols , ed by E J Ellis (London, 
Chatto, 1906) The only edition containing 
the Prophetic Books 

Poetical Works, including Minor Prophetic Books, 
ed by J Sampson (Oxford Unlv. Press, 1018). 

PocwiM and Rprrimma from the Prose Writtuga, ed. 
by T Sklpsey (Canterbury Poets ed , : London, 
Scott, 1886). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND NOTES 


(*d by W B Yeat^i (MnkeR* T^ibrary chI 
London, Lawronop, 1898, Now Tork, Hcrlli- 
nor , liondon, Koutlcdgc, 1905 , Now York, 
Dutton) 

Lprwal Pocma, eil , with an Introduction bv W 
Ihilelgh, by J Hampton (CKford Clarondon 
1*1 esR, 190(1) 

HiliitioHH ftom the Nimholic Porm^*, od li\ F K 
Plorce (Talc Fnlv Prosn 1915) 

^onyn «/ Ivnotfnti anU Kjpnititu ((’Ulcnffo, 
Doiildoflnv, 1910) 

IJUhiHtfH, niiaiiffpfl W Tl Scutt (I^milon, 
Chatto, 190b) 

Lett era, <m 1 , with a Lifp by F Tnthoni. l»v A (1 
B Kussoll (London Methuen llMMi, New 
York. H(ilbuei) 

BIOGRAPHY 

KUIr, E j The Real Wnlr, a Portrait litMjiaphy 
(London, t'liiitto, 1907, New loik, Doublo- 
d.i \ ) 

(■Ibiiilst \ Life of William Itlalc, 2 \oN 
(Louiloii, M iiniiliaii 18(ii),ed 1 j\ W (i Lob- 
prtson (London and New York, Lane, 1900) 
Reilnioiirt P.isll 4le IVilham Male (Tjondon, 
Duckwoilh, 1909, New loik Sdlbnei) 

St4ii\, A T Wiilmiii Dlnke bin Lite. Cliii af- 
ter, and (leiiius (Ijoiidon, S«iiiii4‘nsebeiu, 1S98) 

CRITICISM 

IUM*(hlnff n r rnsaya and PtNdiin hy Mtmhera 
of tht KnoUnh Avvof ififion, Vol 8, 191J 
IU*nson, \ (' i^ssuifs (London, IleiiieiiiaDn, 

1S95 New lioik, Dutton) 

IbMKiii P Afvnhiismi it Puihu (Pnils, 19o7) , 
Knf^lish tranRliition by D 11 ('onnei, William 
Jtlaki, Poll and My'iiir (New loik, Dut(<in, 
1915) 

I(riN»ke S A Hiadivti In Pot tty (Ijoiidoii, lMi<k- 
wfiith, 1907 New Ifiik Putnam) 

( 'lies! ei Ion, K Ulakt (New York, Dutton, 
1910). 

Gainett R “William Blake Painter and Pfiet,” 
Poitjolio, No 22, 1S9.J 

Hewlett, II (i “Iniperfed (lenluM M iill m 
Blake’ The Conttmporaiy Riikii, Oft, 1870 
(28 7or>) 

Iliineker, .T (i EgoiHs (New York, Scrlbnei, 
1909) 

Ijinffrid^e, I William BlaJet (New York, Mae- 
millan, 1904) 

Moore, T K “William Blake and lii«< ^Ehtlietic /’ 
Ati and Life (LoimIoii, Methuen, 1910) 

Moore, T S “Wllliniii Blake, Poet and I'alntei “ 
The Quartetlu Jtnaw, Jiiii , 1908 (209:24) 
Moie, P E fHidhutni EnnayH, Fouith SerieR 
(New York anti Ijondon, l*ntuam, 1900) 
Morris, L R “William Blake the Flmt of the 
ModernK,” The Fomm, June, 1914 ( 61 982) 
RnsMell. A O The EngratHny^ of WtUtam BUihe 
(Tendon, Richards, 1912, Boston, TTouichton) 
Heudder, H K “William Blake, Painter and 
Poet.” Bitibner^M Monthly Maqasine, June, 
1880 (20 284) 

Btoddanl, R II Under the Evening Ijamp (New 
York, Beribner 1892 , London, (lay) 


Swinburne, A C William Blake, a Otitieal Em- 
May (Ijondoji, Chatto, 1808 , New York, Dutton, 
1900) 

S\ninns, A The Romautie Movement in English 
Pot try (London, Conatablc, 1909, New Yoik, 
Dntton) 

S\mons, A William Blake (New York, Dutton, 
1907) 

ThoniMiii J Hioifraphieal and Putieal Ktndl*'* 
(l^mdoij, isott) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kf'ines, (j. L (In preparation) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“To ileflm* the |NM*try ot Blake one mufit find 
new dimnitions foi iioetry , but, these definitions 
ome found, he will seem to be the only poet who 
is a poet 111 esHome, the only poet who ((»uld, in 
Ills own wonls, ‘eiitei into Nunh s iiiliibow, and 
make ii fiieiid ami i ompniiion of one of thosi 
imaKos of wonder whuh always entie.i1 liini to 
]e.i\e mortal thingH ' In this \eise theie is. if it 
Is to be foiiiid in aiM veisi the *lvilitil ei\’, and 
3 et, wliat voice 1 h it that ciles in this disembudii*d 
ecstaay? The volec* of desire Is not in tt, nor the 
^otte id passion, not I he i r\ ol the heart noi 
Ihe cry of the slnnei to (i(n 1, nor of the lo\er of 
nature to nature It neither seeks uoi aapiies 
nor laments nor questions It is like the vnlie of 
wisdom in a ehild, who has not yet foi gotten the 
world out of wiileh the soul eanie It Is as apon 
taiifHius ns the note of ii btid, it is an affirmation 
ol life, in its song whnh sfs*ms niii< musie, It is 
the mind whhh sings. It Is Uili thought What 
1 ^ It tint ti.insfi\es one In iiiu loiiplel suih ns 
tlll^ 

*lf 1h< sun nnd iikmui should doubt 

Tiicy d luiiiusliulely go out * 

11 Is no more than a nnraery statement, there is 
not e\eii an iiiinge in It, iiiid yet It aliigs to the 
braiu. It cuts into the \eiv fli^sh of the mind as 
if there Were a great weight behind it Is it that 
it Is nn niTow nnd that It comes from so far, 
find with ail impetus gathered from Its sihsmI out 
of the sky^ 

“The poetry of Blake is n poetr\ of the mind, 
nlistraet in substanee, ( onerete in form , its pas 
Flon is the {Mission of the linaginatlon, its emotion 
Is the emotion of tluiught, its hennty la the beiint\ 
of Idea When it is simplest, its alrnplleltv is 
thftt of some 'Infant Joy* too young to ha\e a 
name, or of some 'Infant anrmw brought ogeil out 
of eWrnlty into the daiigeroua world, and there, 

'ITelplem, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid in a i loud ' 

Theie are no men and women in the world 'of 
Itlgke’H poetry, onlv primal iiiatincta and the «>ii 
orgies of the imagination” — Symons, in The Ro 
mantle Movement in EngliMh Poitry (1909). 

100. TO Tnr irrsKs 

For the namea and offices of the Muses, Hei> 
(■losanr} under Muse 
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INTBODUCTION TO RONGB OF INNOCKNrS 


A POIRON TUM 


This wafi tho InlHal poem In a volume of 
vet Me eutitle<l Honyv of Jutiotcnu, published in 
17K0 The followlufc ]>oems thioush A Dtram 
(p. ION) were included in the volume. 

ION. THI book op TIIKL 

This Is one of lllakt>'R ho called PrOidietle 
or S^iiiluilu Itookh, II heiies of ^ritiufSh in wliiih 
he pieheiitb his ideas on etliiiH, moiuill>, le- 
llidoii, etc. The names in the pocuu aie of 
lUakc H coiniRe 

"'1 he leRiilHilty ol Its iini lined fouiteem'is, 
the idvllle Reutleuesh ot its inidRei\, mid the 
not uiii)leus.iut hleiidiiiR ol siiiiplultv und loi 
iiiiillsin 111 the diction, piociiiiiu the* hicmmI of 
^Oflr/•f of Jinioftiid It tii'uts ol the* sniiie all- 
pcivadiiiR Kpiilt oi iiiutiiul love and self-aaerl 
lice In lespoUM* to the ri title Iniiieutations* 
ol the MiRiii Thel to wlioiii lilc stems \aiii, 
and death iiltii tiiiiiihilation. the lil> oi tin 
\ulli\ till (hind till A\(iiiii mid tlu cIcnI ilsc 
m* to t«slil\ to the liiti ide |M lull IK ( ol all 
fill Ills ot Ik lilt, iiiidi 1 the Jlitiiic lnuiRc\ and to 
show that (hath is not hnal evtiii<tioii hut the 
siipieiiK iiitiiiil ('station of this liiipulsc to *will> 
lUR saciiticc ol silt ni.iki s (iiigiiial couclu 
H1011 to this aiRumeiit Ih lost foi the* last 
section has not am ih K eptihh* counc(tion in 
Its (oiitcNl 111 it the whole c one I'ptioii of 
llle K (haiiRisI This woild is a daik piisou, 
and the plnshiil scnsis me iiiiiiow windows 
dmkeiiiiiK the intiiiiti soul ol man h\ exdiid* 
liiR th(‘ wi'‘doiii and hn of etc'iiiit\, the con- 
dition ol whiili is liiidoiii The soiiici of 

tills deuiadatioii is tin t\itiiiii\ ol ahstimt 
nioi.il kiw, the mind l<ii Red niaiiae les* iipoii 
iia filial and lhiie|oi(>, iiiiioicuit deMies, Its 
'Miihols aie the sll\ei lod of iiutlioilt\ and 
the Kohleii howl of n lestiietixe ethie that 
would mete out the liiiTiie*Hsiiiahh* splllt of 
love* lleie llliike Is elcMih e'lioiiRli in the 
Riip cif the' foiimil antlnoiiiiaiiisiii that pio- 
duiesl the' Liter *piophesies — T P ft \\ ti- 

lls 111 Thf Vumhiuloi Ittstotv of Knuhsh hit- 
fnitiin , Veil 11, ch P 

I Snniihnn- In the first eslitioii of the 
pcK'in this line re id “The diiiRhti'is of Miie 
Seinphim ' In HI ikes svstiin ‘Miielhr’ wiia 
the name Riven to the Motlmr of Ml 

170. THE (ion AM) THE PEBIll E 

The following poems tliioncli 4 Ciadtc F(ong 
(p 17J) were included In ii \eihime of verse 
('Utithsl houoH of LV/ioicnre. puhlUhcHl In 
1704 flonie of the poenns In this xolume weio 
slniplv new xeislons of poems In Aronps of 
fnnooi Mrr 

171. THE TTCIER 


Thlh poem Ih sometimes entitled Chimtian 
Foi be ai ant o 

17Sfi AUGDRIEtS OF INNOCBNCB 

Phe line N ale piliited iih leiitianged by Hos- 
sfttl Koi the oidei In whit h the x loine In 
Hliikes in inus( 1 1])1, sf'i' 111 ike s lUntnui Woikh^ 
•*d h> Sampson (100”). 

1-4. With Piese* linos eompnie Tennvson’a 
Floini III tin ( luUHud \\uU,dh iolluwB 

Flower in the eiannhsl wall, 

I pluck \ uu out oi the Cl aunics , 

Hold 3 0U here, loot and all. In my hand, 

Little ilowei — hut if 1 could uude'i stand 
What \oii aie, loot mid all, und all in all, 

1 bhould know what (iod and man ib 

173. THE HENTAL TILVXELIEU 

"Tlir Utntnl Tnniitti iiiilKates an exploier 
ol menial phenomeii.i '1 hi' iiieutal pheiiouie>- 
iion hue sxnihiili/nl seems to he the caiiH‘1 of 
mix RKMt ide'.i III lilt Ihctual iiioxeiiii'iit — as, 
lot iiistaiue. ( hilstiinitx dux ili> iiit, etc — 
le pH SI nti d as going thiough tlu stages oi — 
1, hiith, J, iidxersitv and peusee utioii . 3, tri- 
umph and uiiiluiitx 4 dt'cadence tbiouRh 
oxei-il|)eiiebs , a, giiidual tiausluimatlou. un- 
d(»r lit XX conditions, into auuthe*! icuoxatod 
Idea, xxhieh again has to pass thiough all the 
same stages In othei xxoids the ikiuii lepn*- 
seiits the action and n idlou c'f Ideas upon 
SOI U'f X, and oi soue'tx upon Tdt'iis’— Rossettis 
note in Fotfiml Moils (l's74) "The hiilN* 
I tike to sigiillX hlllillti ge'TlIlls or 
iiite'llee t wliuh nolle cm loin h iiid not he 
c oiisiiiiicmI e\(4'pt the' 'xxoiiiiii old faith oi 
1(111 nil wdikei things piin tnd iihasuie 
hatied and love flj xxith s1iiie>king ixi'ited 
fiKi's tioiii hefoie it '1 he gi.ix mid eiuc'l 
iiiiisc*, cnstoni or ii'llgloii, eiudhi>s and tor- 
ments the e Inld, ti edliig hi isi If U]»ou his agony 
to false flesh xenitli Clown oldei 
he xxedb hc'i , eustoin, the dailx life 

of men, ome iiiiiih'd to the fii'sh intolh'et, 
Immiim fiiilt to him of pioht and pleasiiie, 
. hut thioiigh si.di muon he giowM old 

the Mioiiei, soon tiin hut wmide'i round and 
liNik oxei his liiiishi*e1 work and gatheied tieaa- 
uie the tiHgie passions and splendid achlovc'- 
iiK'rits of his spirit kept fiesh in 'xerse or 
color TIu' Temnli IiiiIm ' sprung from 

the' file that hums alwaxs on his hc'iirth Is the 
Issue or I ('suit of gi'uliis whidi, he'ing too 
strong foi the father, flows into new channels 
and follow's after fii'sh wiiyR . The out- 
enst intelh'it can thou he >ixiflecl onh hy a 
new love Then follow the atagoH of 

lovc', and the phases of aetloii and passion 
bred fiom oltlic'r stage’* — Hwinburiio. In Wil- 
liam Itlukr (ISfiS) 


After lending this ]M»em, Lamb doelarod the MILTUN 

author to be 'oiu' of the most evtiaordinnry Mitton Is one of Hlnke'R 1atc» Propbetiff 

persons of Ihc* agi' ’* BchiKr. Bee note on The Fool of Thrl, above, 
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In MUton, Blake glvea a mythical accoant of 
the progreu of poetiy. The poet Milton trans- 
ml^tee Into the body of Blake and through 
him givefi awiurance of the reign of the Im- 
agination ami of the renewal of the hnman 
spirit In poetry. 

TO THI QDllN 

Thla poem, addreaaed to Queen Charlotte, 
wife of George III, King of England (1760- 
1820), waH written as the Dedication of 
Blake’a dehlgns for Blair's The Oravt (p 87). 

WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES 
(1762-1850), p. 164 

EDITIONS 

Poetioai Worke, 2 vole , ed . with a Memoir and 
critical Dlsaertatlon, by G Gilflllan (Edin- 
burgh. 1800) 

Poetical Worke (London, Caasell, 1879) 

Poetical WorkH, with Lamb and n Coleridge, ed. 
by W Tirebuck (Canterbury Poeta ed Lon- 
don, Bcott, 1887). 

CRITICISM 

Been, H A “Coleridge, Bowlea, and the Pope 
Controversy," A Hietortf of English Roman- 
iuwm la thi Vinticenth Century (New York, 
Holt, 1901, 1910) 

Cahfion, T E Eighteenth Century Literature; 

aieOwford Miscellany (London, Frowde, 1909) 
Coleridge, R T Biographia JAterana, ch 1 (Lon- 
don, 1817 , Oxford, Clarendon Presa, 1907). 
Haslltt, W. “Pope, Lord Byron, and Mr Bowles," 
The London Magaetne, 1821 , Collected Works, 
e<l Waller and Glover (London, Dent, 1902- 
06, New York, MoOure), 11, 486 
Quartfriy Rfvieuf, The, Nov, 1809 (2 281) 
Baintkbury, Q A Ilistory of Criticism (Edin- 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1900-04 , 
1908 , New York, Dodd) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“I had Just entered on my seventeenth year, 
when the sonnets of Mr Bowles, twenty in num- 
ber, and Just then publlhheik In a quarto pamphlet, 
were first made known and presented to me, by 
a school-fellow who had quitted us for the Uni- 
versity, and who, during the whole time that he 
was in our first form (or In our school language a 
Ghscian), had been my patron and protector I 
refer to Dr Middleton, the truly learned, and 
every way excellent Bishop of Calcutta It 

was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a 
tender recollection, that I should have received 
from a friend so revered the first knowledge of a 
poet by whose works, year after year, I was so 
enthusiastically delighted and Inspired. My earli- 
est acquaintances will not have forgotten the un- 
disciplined eagerness and Impetuous seal, with 
which I labored to make proselytes, not only of 
my companions, but of all with whom I conversed, 
of whatever rank, and In whatever place As 


my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, iMthln less than a year and a half, 
more than forty transcrlptlonH, as the best pres- 
ents I could offer to those who had in any way 
won my regard. And with almost equal delight 
did I receive the three or four following publica- 
tions of the same author My obligations to 

Mr Bowles were Indeed Important, and foi radical 
good At a very premature age, even befoie my 
fifteenth year, I had bewildered myself in meta- 
physics, and In theological controversy . This 
preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt Injurious 
both to my natural powers, and to the progiess of 
my education It would perhaps have l>een de- 
structive, had It been continued, but from this 
I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly Indet^d by 
an accidental Introduction to an amiable family, 
chiefly, however, by the genial influence of a ht>le 
of poetry, so tender and yet so manly, so natuial, 
and real, apd yet so dignified and harmonious, us 
the sonnets, etc., of Mr Bowlob*" — Coleridge, In 
Eiographta Literaria, cb 1 (1817) 

Bee Coleridge's To the Reverend W L Boulcs 
(P 829) 

“As the English romantic poets went forth to 
combat the classic school with Its super-sense and 
pfide of strict rules and to endow the poetr\ of 
the fairy tale with new Ufe, their first halt was 
under the shadow of Bowles Compared with smb 
a poet of the intellect as Pope, who hud main- 
tained that, with a clear head and dextenms 
style, nothing was too prosaic to be conveited 
Into poctiy, such an eleglst as Bowles, who aimed 
at all effect through the himrt, was a most re- 
freshing contrast* — A Brandi, In tiamuel Taylor 
Coleridge and the English RomaaUe Hchool, Eng 
llsh Translation by Lady Kastlake (1887) 

Bee Byron's English Bards and fiooich Rent le- 
ers, 827-84 (p 490) 

164 . AT TlNBIfOrTlI PB10B7 

Tynemouth Priory Is a noted ruins of an 
ancient church in Tynemouth, a city at the 
month of the RJver Tyne, in Northumberland- 
shlre, England The city Is noted as a 
watering-place, also for Its picturesque cliffs. 

THI BILLS, 08TB^D 

Osteud Is a fitmons sea-side resort In Bel- 
gium 

UAMBOKOnOH CABTIJD 

Bamborough Castle Is an ancient eiistle 
In Bamltorough, a village on the <oust of 
Northunilierlandshlre, England 


EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797), p. 1186 

EDITIONS 

Works, 9 vols. (Boston, 1889) , revised, 12 vols. 

Boston, Little, 1866-67, 1694) 

Works and Correspondence, 8 vols (London, Klv- 
ington, 1862) 

Works, 8 vols (London, Bohn, 1864-66 , Mac- 
millan). 
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Complete Works, 6 Toli^ with an Introdnrtion Btpphen, Sir J F Horw Bahhattea, 8 Berlei 
and PiefaccH bj F II. Wlllla and F W Baf- (London, Bfacmlllan, 1891-92) 
fety (World'H ClaMlcB ed . Oxford UnlT. Stephen, L History of English Thought tn thr 
I'robR, 1906-08). Eighteenth Oeniury, 2 voIh (London, Smith, 

Belcctwns, 8 vols , ed by E J Payne (Oxford, 1876, 1902 , New York, Putnam) 

Clarendon Presa, 1874, 1892-08) Wilson, W Mere Literature (Boston, llouKhton, 

American Bpeeohes and Letters, ed by H Law 1896) 

(Everyman's Llbr ed New York, Dutton, 

1908). CRITICAL NOTES 

Correspondenee, 4 vols , ed by B Fitswllllam and 

B Bourke (liOUflnn, Blvlnirtoni 1844) 1186. BBruDCTiONS ox thb mvolittion in 


Bifitettons on thr Rrrolution tn France, ed by 
F G Selby (I^ondon, Macmillan, 1890) 
Bperchrs on America, ed by F G Selby (London, 
Macmillan 1896) 

Npttthfs on Irwh Affairs, ed by M Arnold (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1881). 

BIOGRAPHY 

Crolv G { Mrmoh of thr PoUiioal Life of the 
Rt Hon K Hutke (Ijondon, Blackwood, 1840) 
MacKnlxht, T HMory of thr Life and Times of 
Edmund Burle, 3 vols. (London, Chapman, 
1868) 

Mnrley, J Edmund Burke (English Men of Let- 
ters Seelies London, Macmillan, 1879 , New 
York ITarper) 

Prior, Sir Jam<>s Memoir of the Life and Char- 
acter of Edmund Burkr, with ftpccimcns of 
hts Poetry and Letters <1824, Ixmdon, Bell, 
1878, New York, Macmillan) 

CRITICISM 

Blrrell A Obiter Dicta, Second Seric«s (London, 
StcKk, 1886, 1888, New York, Scribner) 
Dawhon, W J Thr Makers of English Ptose 
(New York and T^mdon, Bevell, 1900) 

Dowdon, E "Anti Bevolutiou Edmund Burke," 
Thf French Rnolution and English Literature 
(New York and I^ondon, Scribner, 1807) 
llaxlitt, W "Character of Mr Burke" Political 
Essays (I<ondon, 1810 , Collected Works, 
ed Waller and Glover (TiOndon. Dent, 1002- 
00, New York McHure), 8 260, 826 
Ilowanl, W G "Burke amoDff the Forerunners 
of LcHChina," Publications of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association, 1007 (ns 16 608) 
MacC'^unn, J Thr Political Philosophy of Burke 
(Tjondon, Arnold, 1913; New York, Long- 
mans). 

Maurice, F D The Friendship of Books (Lon- 
don and New York, Macmillan, 1874) 

Mcnisel, F Edmund Burke und dic Fransbsische 
Revolution (Berlin, Weldmann, 1918) 

Minto, W A Manual of English Prose LHcratuto 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1872, 1886, Boston, 
Ginn, 1001) 

Morley, J Edmund Burke, an Historioal Study 
(London. Macmillan, 1867, 1808). 

Napier, Sir J Leetures, Essays, and Letters 
(London, Longmans, 1888) 

Pillans, T D * Edmund Burke, Apostle of JusUee 
and Liberty (London, Watts, 1906) 

Rogers, A K "Burke's Social Philosophy,*^ Tha 
American Journal of Booiology, July, 1018 
(18 61) 


FBANCl 

"This extraordinary book was published 
near the outbreak of the French Revolution 
and Justly takes rank ah one of the mahter- 
pleces of English literature It is at once a 
rondemnation of the Revolution, and a proph- 
ecy of the evils the Revolution would produce 
As a specimen of denunciatory writing. It Is 
prohaldy one of the most remarkable ever 
produced In any language It pours out tor 
rent after torrent, Niagara after Niagara 
But though it is repetitious and therefore 
homewhat monotonous. It abounds in shrewd 
Judgments, In brilliant pictures, and in 
prophecies that seem Inspired At times It is 
BO unfair and bo unjust that some have at- 
tempted to explain ItB excesses by the pre- 
sumption that Burke bad lost his reason 
There Is no need, however, of resorting to this 
violent hypothesis. Burke'd mind was always 
essentially denunciatory In its nature , and 
he was nev^r able to bo quite Just either to 
men or to pcilltical methods he disliked More- 
over, though he was a passionate friend of 
liberty, he never believed liberty was to be 
secured or preserved by submitting political , 
affairs to the control of masnes of ignorant 
men These characteristics of his mind and 
of his polltlc*al doctrines are quite sufficient 
to account for the peculiarities of what, with 
all its drawbacks, must probably be considered 
the greatest work of tiie greatest writer of 
English prose" — C K Adams, In A Manual 
of JTistonodl Literature (1882) 

During the period 1789-92, the French Revo- 
lution found many supporters In England 
among poets, political philosophers, and 
clergymen Most prominent among these 
groups were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey , Godwin, Fox, and Wilkes , and 
Priestly and Price All of these openly and 
fervently gloriffed everything that was being 
done In the name of Liberty With these en- 
thusiasts, Burke was entirely at variance To 
him the Revolution meant only the overthrow 
of an ehtabllshcHl clvlllxatton, and he vigor- 
ously protested For the contrasting view, 
see the selections from Godwin's An Enquiry 
eonceming PoHtieal Justice (pp 218 ff > 

The stylo of Burke's prose, so far as form 
goes. Is neither Classic nor Romantic. 

The Refleotions opens with a statement of 
Burke’s attitude toward the Ckmstthitlon So- 
ciety and the Revolution Society, English clubs 
which approved of the proceedings In France 
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1187a. 4«l. In the portion omitted, »uiko di^- 
cuBbCb the btyle of I*rl(*e *• sermon and his 
abaeJtions that the p«‘ople of England have 
the right to choose their own go\oiuois, to 
cashli 1 them for niiseouduct, and to frame a 
goYoriiiiient foi themsfdves 
llSNb. BS. A man amonnst them . — A reference 
pml»ably to Fox, (lodwln, or Wilkes, ail of 
whom vigorously aupiiortod the Fnmch Revo 
lutlon 

llOla ltl-17 Thorouf/h paced tourtlem — Word*<> 
W’ortli, Colei Idge, and Southov were nt llr^l 
oidcmt Republicans but the excesses and the 
failure's of the Kieneh Revolution led them 
flnnlli tt» l>rcome Tories 

1 1O»n. Jh I i rU rl oi dr r — (*i w 11 li the H(ot \ 

of the Engllshniiin who once satiiicxillv rc*- 
marked that French infant! v could n<it be 
gocMl — It woie blue, a colot iiicMnt by <rod 
for cRiulii. 


ROBERT BURNS (1759-1796), p 175 

EDITIONS 

h\ft and TrroX*( 4 lols, ed bv R I'liainberM (ISKl- 
5:2) iH'Visisl bi W Wallace ( Edinbiii j^h, 
Cliaiiilmrs, lNiKi4i7 , Isew ^oiK laingmiiiist 
i*o( mn, hantf'^, and hfllttH.ed b^ E Smith (Cilnbe 
I'd Loudon and New Yoik, Alac iiilllan, 

II 01 Ak, 8 ioIjs, cmI b\ W S Douglas (Ecliiibni«di, 
Sinikin 1877-7'), Paterson, 

Watls^ A \c»ls, <d with ii Menion bv 
(1 A Altken ( \1 line ed Ixindon, Ihdl, ls«ij- 
58, New Voik, Mncinillan) 

Poetical 1lriiX«f 8 vols , ed by J L Robertsem 
(Oxford ITniv PiesH, 1890) 

Portnf, 4 Mds, chI , with an Kss.iv on Rums s 
Life, (leiilus and Ac hlevcsneiit, b\ W E lleii- 
lc*\ and T F Henderson (Centen.m 
KdliibiiiKh Jack, 189(in7, Roston, Iloimh(on). 
Vmnttlcfc Portitaf WorHs, ed , with Henley s 

fioiii tin Centinaiy id, b\ W E Ilcmb * 

( Ca 111 bi Id ge nil llostoii, Houghton, 1857) 

Puttical ITroAH, ed with ii Life, by W Wallm 
(Tionilon and Ediiibiiigli CliaTiibiTs, 1902) 
Complete Poetieal Worlt, chI , wMlh iin Appiecn- 
tion by IjOIcI Roveberry (Ijoudon, Nelsoa, 
1502) 

Complete Poems, ed bv J L Roliertson (f)\fo cl 
Untv Tress, 1506) 

Correspondence, 2 lols, id bv W Wallace (New 
York, Dodd, 1898) 

Letters, selections, ed with an Ini rod nc turn bv 
J L Roliertson ((\iinelot csl liondon, Kcoft, 
t8<?7) 

Sileetlons from the Potm't, c»d b\ T D«iw 
( \thena»um Troas eel Roston (linn 189S) 
>toncjs now First Printed vnth the Mr1e}dtes fe*r 
Whteh Thep Were Written, ed by J C Dick 
(Oxford Unlv Tress, 1907) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Angelller, A * Itohett Uurn^ La ne it les eiuitcs, 

2 \ulb (Tans, Ilacbette, 1803). 


lllrickic', J. H Life of Hoheit Hut ns ((treat Wrlt- 
cis Series \Londnn, Scott, ISSS) 

Duugall, C S The. Hut ns Ceiuntty (Loudon and 
New loik, Mucmillnu, 1011) 
llaliburton. II In tiooUish Fields (Kcllubuigb, 
Ta tersou. 1890) 

Ilcmtlt ison, T F . Uohett Bums (London, Meth- 
uen, 1504) 

Lockhart, J H Life of Httheri Burns (1828) , 
enlarged ed by W S Douglas (London, Rohii, 
1S82) 

Sc'toun, (t Robert But ns (Fanioua Scots Seric's 
Eclliibuigh and London, AncIc*rsoii, 1S9(») 
Miairp J (' Rohett But ns (English Men ol Let- 
tiis Seiles lifiiiiloii, Macmillan, 1879, N«*w 
Yolk, Ilaipei) 

cn-T r £-1 

\iiioM, M “The Hud if I'mtiv, L'^’^apn tn 
(^uttetsin. Second Sc lies (l<i»iiilon, Macmillan, 
ISHS) 

Ric>i»ke, S A TheoUtenf in the I’nr/lish Poi ts 
(London, King, 1S74, 1880, Ne\« loik, Dutton 
1510) 

Rtuwu, ii D Blaeknoods Matiasitu, Aug. 1890 
(1(W 184) 

(*aihlcs T ‘ Essa\ oii Riiiiis," Tht HtttnhMUfh 
Renew, Dec 1828 (48 27) i^tiLteth anel Vti 
e 'Bane on L'sHc/r/s, 4 \oN (Roston Houghton, 
1880 ) 

(*aihle. T “'Ihe ileio as Mm cd Litteis On 
Betete^, Be to J\ en ship, and the Betuie in //is 
fetty (18(1 New loik inid London, Long 
mans 190(> 1909) 

Collvor, K Clear Grit (Roston, Aiiieiican Uiil 
tiiiiaii Assn, 1513) 

(’’iiilgle W A 1 Pttmet of But ns (lOdliibuigh, 
Jack. 1850) 

Cuitls, (1 W Otuiions and Ai/r/ic 9 \ols 

(NVw loik. Ilaipir, 1891) 

Daw sun, W T Ihr Meilety of rnyhsh Pete tty 
(New' leak mid London Re\e1], 190(i) 
Dowclen, E “Kiih IteMiliition.irA (Sioup niicl 
\iitiigoiiists, ' 7/ir Preneh Re i eelutnni and Ihut 
lish LilfiiButc (New Yoik and lainilon, Scrib- 
iKi, If 97) 

Emer on, 1C W (IK'iO) Hfisee Bane ous (Roston, 
Houghton, 1878. 1511) 

(bddis, I* “lloiiii's of Rums,” LittelVs Lieiny 
Ir/c, Oct . 1013 (279 DIO) 

(Sialiam, II (■ Heeittlsh Men of Letteis in the 
liie/hteenth Century (London, Rlaik, 1501, 
Nf>w Yolk, Maciulllati) 

Hidden, J (' “Ronnie Annie Lanile with New 
Residue hc‘s concerning the Subject and the 
\uthor c»f the Faiiiiius Song,' Thv Oe'ututy 
Vat/ezine Mmih, 1914 (87 785) 

Hill tier, (t M “Robert Rums s (N>iintr\ ” Bcnh- 
net s Maejazme, !)(•< , 1508 (44 041) 
Hawthorne, N “Some of the Hniints of Ruins.” 
The' Atlantic Monthly, Oet , ISOO (0 955). 
Our Old Home (180.9) , Cetmplete Worhs, 13 
\ols (Roston Houghton 1859) 

IlaBlItt, W “On Riirns and the Old English Ral- 
larls." Lecfuies an the Enylish Poets (London, 
1818) , Collected Works, 18 voIh , c*cl by A, R. 
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Waller and A Glover (London, Dent. 1902 (K>« 
New York, McClure) B 123 
Jack, A A * (Natural or hpoutancHiuM 

Poetiy)," Poetry and Prone (London, Con- 
Htable, 1911) 

JeflTrey, F ^‘Kellqueh of Buruh," The /Sduiburyh 
Jlevific, Jan , 1S09 (13 249) , Contrlhut iohm fa 
the Kdinhwgh Rit^u ii (Modern Briti<Hh Kssnv- 
IstH Phlladolpbia, Caiev, 1M9). 

K^llow, 11 A Jiutnn and Hm Poetry (New Yoik. 
Dodge, 1912) 

Lang A LrttrrH to Dtad Authoin (Ixindon and 
New York, Longmunb, 18KG, 1N*)J , Scribner, 
1K93) 

Nfllsou, W A “Burnh In Englisli.'* hittndj/e 
AnmeetHory PayetH (Boston, (dim, 1913) 
Qulllpr-(\>U(h, A T AdrfntuuM in Cnhct>*tn 
(Now York, Sdllincr, ]H9<») 

Rldolng, W n “The I^and o' Bums,” iinipn a 
\fW Monthlu Maomnut Julv, lb79 (59 ISO) 
Scott, Sir Walter “Ut‘li(|ues of Bohcit BuriiH,** 
77ir Quartniy Rtritw, Feb, 1S00 (1 19) 
Shairp. J C “Nature in Collins, Gray, Gold- 
knilth Cowper, and Burns,’’ Oa tht Portia 
I nU> pit tat ion of \alufc (Edinbuigli, 1>oug« 
las, 1H77, Now loik, Iluid, 1S7S , Boston, 
Houghton, issfi) 

Shnirp, J C “Scottish Song iiud Burns” Ah- 
yftt** of Pofttu ((Kloid Clnioniloii Pn»sk, 
IShl , Bostem, Houghton ISSJ) 

Hptuhm and on Ituriis (Washington, Jean 

Ainioui Burns (’lub 190S) 

Sto\cnHon It L “Some Aspects of Itcibert 

Burns,’ FomiUar Studna of Min and Bookn 
(1S92) , Wntln, 10 ^oIh (Now York, Scrllinci, 
1914) 

lellch J The FirUntf f09 Nalun fn ftfothah 
Pwhy, 2 \c»ls (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1SS7) 
Walker, H Three rcn/arid, of ^^<ottlt^h Litna- 
tail, 2 \ols (Glasgow, MacTa'hose 1S93 , New 
'^oik. Madiiillan). 

Watson John ("Ian Mac bin»n’’) * UoImm t Bui iih 
Hie Voice of the Scots People* Cerrifer wine/ 

Hookn and lioolttnin (IjOIuIoii, Nlsbt*t, 191 J, 
New ^ciik, Doran) 

Wilson, J “Genius and ('hnraetei of Biirim,’* 
f]HHayn Critirat and imaqinafwe, 4 \ols, c*d 
by J P Feriier (Rdinhurgh, Blackwood, 1855- 
GG) 

CONCORDANCE 

Reid, J B Coiaprrfc Concordance to the Poetry 
and honga of Buma (Glasgow, Kerr, 1889). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

\udersoii J P In Black1e*s Lift of Baht it 
But IIH (IKSS) 

Angus, W Tht Printed Worka of Robert 

Buma (Glasgow, lIcNlge, 1899) 

Swing, J C Hrlected Hat of the Worka of Rob- 
ert Buma, and of Booka upon hia Life and 
WriUntfa (1809) 

Swing, .T r Bibliography of Robfert Burns to 
me (1909) 

M'Kle. J J Bibliography of Buma (Kilmarnock, 
1881). 


CRITICAL NOTE8 

“(ine aong of Bums'H 1 h of more worth to you 
than all 1 (*<)uld think for a whole year In his 
ipitive country Ilia nilhcry Is a dcsid weight upon 
the nlinbleness of one’s quill — tried to forget 
It - to drink tcaldy without any can* — to wtlte a 
merry aoiinet — it wont do — he tnlkcsl with bitches 
— he drank with blackguards he was niisenil>)c* — 
We can sc*e huirlbly deal. In the* woiks of such a 
man hts whole lite as it wo weie God’H spic‘s ” — 
Ki*iits, in ladtei to lie yuobls, July 1.1, 1818, ”Ah 
if we were God’s spies,” is a phiasc* In King Liar, 
N, J. 17 

“\11 that lemains of Bums, the writings he has 
]f*ft, sc'c'iii to IIS, as we hinted above no iiioie than 
a poor mutilated fiacticm ol what was in him, 
liiief, broken glimps(*s of a genius that could iievei 
show ltsc>lf ccmiplete, that wanted all things foi 
roinpli*tenoss cultuie husuri*. true effoit, nay, 
e\eti length of life IBs fmoiiiH arc*, with Hcaicely 
any eMeption, iimie occ islcmnl elTusious , poiiic*d 
foith with little piemc*clitHtioii , e\pressing In such 
miMiis as ofTcicnl, the jaissiou, opinion, oi liunioi of 
the houi Ni»ver in cuie inst.ince was It peimitted 
him to gi apple with am siibiert with the full 
eollcHtinn of his sticmgth ti» fuse and mould it 
In the conceiitiatiMl fin* of his gcjiius ’lo trv liv 
the strict inles ol iit such imperfect fiiigmeiits, 
would he at once impiofitablc mid iiiiliiir \c*\c*i- 
thc lc*ss thi*ie IS soMietbnig iii these poems inarrcHl 
Hiicl cii*tectl\c* as the \ me whidi foihicls the most 
fastidious stiiclc*nt of ]Kic*lr\ to pass thcmi In 
Some soit of i*iiduiiiig qua 1 it\ the\ must have 
foi after lllt^ \c*iiis ol the wildest ^ Ic issitudc*s In 
poc*tlc taste, tiny still ccmtiiiue to be n*iic1 , niiy 
lire lend moie and moie eagerly, moie and more 
e\ten<chcl3 , and (his not 01113 I13 lltcran \irtuosos, 
and that class upon whom tranMforv causes oper- 
ate most stioiigU but bv all classes down to the 
most haid, iiiiletteic>d and ttul\ 1111tu1.1l class, 
who rc*Hd little ami cspcdnlU 110 p(M*tM, c*\cc*pt 
lM*<ause they hiid p 1 c*nsuie 111 it The giciuiicN ol 
so singiilni iificl wide a popii1arit\, which e>tc*ncls 
111 II llteial m*iise liciiii the palace to the but and 
o\i>i nil rc*gions when* Hie English tongue Is 
spokem, aie well worth liic|iilriiig into Aftci c*\eiv 
Just diMluctioii, It seems to liiiph some laie ex- 
cellence In thi‘se woiks ^\hat is that i*\ieIlenco’ 

“To anawer this qui'stinn will not lead u^ far 
The exeellc'iue of Bums is, Indecnl among the 
iiirost, whether in pea trv or prose hut at the 
same time It Is plain and i*aslh it*cognixi*d his 
aintnity, his Indlspntahle air of truth Here are 
no fabulous woes (»r jo^s no hollow fantastic sen- 
tliiientn11tli*s no wlie-dniwu ii*flnings i*lthi*r In 
thought or fi*i*Iing the passion that Is traced he 
fore* us has g1ow(*d in a lUing hc>ait, the opinion 
he litters has risen In his own undei standing, and 
been a light to his own steps He does not write 
fioiii hearsay, hut fioiii sight and e\pc*rlenee. It Is 
the scenes that he haa lived and labored amidst, 
that he deacrlhes those scenes, rude and humble 
aa they nie, have klndlc*d lieautifiil emotiona In his 
Boul, noble thoughts, and definite resolves , and he 
speakB forth what la In him, not from any out- 
ward call of vanity or Interest, but lieciiusp Ills 
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hPEit 1 h too fall to be elleiit. He epeake It with 
Huch melody and modulation an be can, 'In homely 
ruatlc Jingle* , but it Ih hia own, and genuine *' — 
Carlyle, in Eaaay on Buma (1828) 

See WordHWorth’a At the Grave of Bwma (p» 
291) 

175 O, OMCB 1 LOV^ A BONia LAB8 

"For my own part, I never had the least 
thought or inclination of turning poet till I 
got once heartily In lo\e, and then rhyme and 
song were in a mannei the hpontaneous lan- 
guage of my heart The following (onipuhition 
was the first of my pei for inane es and done at 
an early period of life, when my heait glowed 
with honest, warm simplicity, uuacqualnteil 
and uneormpted with the ways of a wicked 
world The performance Is. indeed, very 
puerile and silly, lint I am always pleased 
with It, as it recalls to m^ mind those happy 
days when my heart was yet honest and my 
tongue was sincere The subject of It was a 
young girl who really deserved all the praises 
I have liestowed on her The seventh 

stanra has several minute faults . but I re- 
member I composed It in a wild enthusiasm 
of passion, and to this hour I nevei recollect 
It but my heart melts and my blood sallies 
at the remembrance ** — Burns, Oamnumplaoe 
Book, 1783 86 

MABT M0BI80N 

According to Gilbert Bums, Mary Morlson 
was the subject of Burns's ind i7t Kiaa Thee 
1 ft. Yet, the heroine of which has lieen 
thought to lie either Maiy Gampliell or Ellson 
Begliie. Henley and Henderson state {The 
Poetry of Robert Buma) that a Mary Morl- 
son lived at Mauchline from 1784, "said to 
have been as beautiful as amiable " She died 
In 1791 

HT ^ANI■, 0 

"As T have bc*en all along a miserable dupe 
to loves and have lieen led into a thousand 
weakne^Hses and f oiliest by It, for that reason 
I pnt the more confidence in my critical skill 
in distinguishing foppery and conceit from 
real passion and nature Whether the fol- 
lowing song will stand the test, I will not 
pretend to say, beswuse it is my own , only I 
can say it was, at the time, real ” — Buma, 
Oommonplacc Book, 1784 

170. POOB MAILXB’S KLBGT 

The stansa-form exf this poem had been used 
for elegies by Bemplll, Ramsay, and Fergusson, 
Scottish poets before Bums 

177. TO DAVia 

Thin poem was addressed to David Blllar 
(17G0-1830), son of a farmer near Tarbolton. 
He was a teacher in the parish school at Tar- 
holton, and a grocer In Irvine, before he pub- 
lished, in 1789, a volume of poems in imita- 


tion of Bums Falling to get literary work 
in Bennburgh, he returned to Irvine, where he 
took up teaching again. He had considerable 
bkiil as a fiddler and as a poet 


■PXBTL8 TO J. LAFBAIK 

John Lapraik (1727-1807) was an Ayrshire 
poet Bums addressed two subsequent Epistles 
to him, both written In 1786 

ITSa. 18-17. The song referred to Is Lapralk's 
When I Upon Thy Boaom Lean 

178. nriBTiJo to tub bbv john m'math 

John M*Math (1781 1826) was a convivial 
preac*her, and a fiiend of Burns 


Holy WilXi&a^ Prayer 
And lend tho andly in s pet^ to prey — ^FopeS 
Argument 

Holy Willie will a rather oldlih bachelor rider In the parlih 
or Mauchline and much and Juatly faniKl tor that polemical 
chatterliis Hhlth Midi in tippliiii orlluxiozy and for that aplr 
itualiBiNi liawdry which refines to liquurihli divniloii In a aeti 
aloiial pruceaa with a gniUtmaii iti Mauihlliir — a Mi Uaiiii 
Hamilton— Holy Hillie and his pricai l>ath«i Auld, afttr full 
bcanni in the l*reabyteiy ot Ayr lame off hut wtiiiid liuNt 
cnrlua partly to the oiatorkal piiwiri of Mr Hiiliert Aiken ^Ir 
UanilUona couimel but chicflv to Mr Hamilton m iMliif one of 
the BMHt Irrrpinachable and truly n spec table charactem in tlie 
country C)u luiinc hla procebs Hie muao OTLiheard him at bia 
devoCiona as followa— 

0 Thou that In the hc^avens does dw«ll, 

Wha, as it pleases IhM Thvsel, 

bends ane to Ileavcm an ten to Hell 
A* for Thy glorv, 

And no for onio guld or 111 6 

They've done befuto Thee ' 

1 bless and praliie Thy matchless iniglit. 

When thousands Thou hast ]c>ft In night, 

That 1 am here before Thy sight, 

For gifts an’ gi 11 1 1 10 

A burning and a shining light 
To a* this place 

What was I, or my generation. 

That I should get sic eialtation? 

I, wha deserv d most Just damnation 15 

For broken laws 

Haz thousand yc^ars ere my creation, 

Thro’ Adam'a cause ' 

When from my mither’s womb I fell 
Thou might hae plung’d me deep In Hell, SO 
To gnash my gooms, and weep, and wall 
In burning lakes, 

Wliarc dnmnNI devils roar and yell, 

Chain’d to their stakes 

Yet Tam here, a chosen sample, SB 

To show Thy grace Is gnwt and ample * 

I'm here a pillar o* Tbj temple, 

Rtmng as a rex^k, 

A guid^ a buckler, and example 

To a* Thy flock SO 

But yet, O Lord ' confess I must 
At times I’m fash’d* wl’ fleshly lust , 

An’ Bometlmcii, too. In warldly trust. 

Vile self gets In , 

But Thou remembers we are dust, 85 

Defiled wl’ sin 


>no1v WIlBe was WiUiam Fisher (1737-1809), a 
strict elder In the parish church at Mauchline 
I fit of peevlshncais 
• The Rape of the Look, 4, 64 
« troubled 
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O Lord ' yeitreen. Thou keni, wi* Met — 

Thy pardon I sincerely beg — 

O, may 't ne'er be a living plague 

To my dishonor ' 40 

An* I'll ne'er lift a lawless leg 
Again upon her. 

Besides, I farther mann' avow — 

Wl* Leeale’s lass, three times, 1 trow — 

But, Lord, that Friday I was fou,* 45 

When 1 cam near her, 

Or else. Thou kena. Thy servant true 
wad never steer* her. 

Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn 
Buffet Thy servant e'en and morn, 50 

L(‘ht he owre proud and high should turn 
That he's sac gifted 
If sac. Thy ban’ maun e en be borne 
Until Thou lift It 

I^rd, bless Thy chosen In this place, 65 

For here Thou has a chosen rat e ' 

But tiod confound their stubborn face 
An’ blukt their name, 

Wha bring Thy eldcis to disgrace 

An^ open shame * M 

liOrd, mind faou’n Ilamllton'k deserts ■ 
lie drinks, an* swears, an* plays at cartes,* 

Yet has sae inuiile takln arts 
Wl* gieat and ama*, 

Frae (ickI h aln Priest the people's heaits 65 
He steals awa. 

And when we chasten'd him therefore. 

Thou keim how he bred sle a *(plore,* 

And M>t the warld In a roar 

O' laughin ah us TO 

Curse Thou his basket and his store. 

Kail an* iMitatoeh ' 

Lord, hear iny earnest erv and pray'r. 

Against that Prehbyt'rv of Ayr’ 

Tli> strong right hand, Lord, mak It hare T5 
Upo* their heads * 

Lord, vlalt them, and dlnna spare, 

For their misdeeds * 

O Ijoid my ftod * that gllb-tongu'd Aiken, 

Mv \eni lienit and flesh are quuKln, 86 

To think how wo stucal sweatln, shaklii. 

An* pish'd wl* dread, 

Willie he, Wl lilngiu lip an* snakln,* 

Held up his head 

lionl 111 Thv day o' vengeance try him * 86 

Ixnd. visit him wha did employ hiiii * 

And luiHH not In Thv mercy ny them, 

Nor hear their pray'r. 

But for Thy peopled sake destroy them. 

An* dlnna spare * M 

But, Lord, leraemher me and mine 
W 1* mercies temporal and divine. 

That 1 for grace an' geai^ may shine 
Bvcell'd by nane. 

And a’ the glory ahall he Thine — 95 

Amen, Amen' 

B. The gown and band were worn by clergy- 
men , the black bonnet was worn by elders 


180 . TUI JOLLT BiaGABB 

. ‘The Bums of this 'puissant and splendid 
production,’ as Matthew Arnold calls it — this 
Irresistible presentation of humanity caught in 
the not and snmmarlfod forever In the terms 
of art— comes Into line with dlvorh poets of 
' repute, from our own Dekker and John Fletcher 
to the singer of leit Oueua (IRIS) and io 


^ must * full ; drunk ■ molest . meddle with 
4 cards * such a f usa * sneering * wealth 


Vttuw VQoatond (1880) [The Beggars and 
The Old Vagabond, written by the French 
peet, Joan do B6ranger (17M0-1857)] and ap- 
proves himself their master in the matter of 
such qualities as humor, vision, lyrical po- 
tency, descriptive style, and the faculty of 
swift, dramatic piesentatlon, to a purpohc that 
may not be gainsaid. It was suggested by a 
chance visit (In company with Richmond and 
Smith) to the 'doss-honse* of Poosle Nansle, 
as Agnes Olbson was nicknamed. In The Cow- 
gate, Mauchllne,” — Henley and Henderson 
For Arnold's comment see “The Study of 
I'oetry." JSssays in (JrxUcxsm, Seenmd Series 
(1888). 

“Pet haps we may venture to aay, that the 
most strictly poetical of all his poems in 
one which does not appear In Currie's Edition ; 
but has been often pilnted before and since, 
undir the humble title of The Jollg Beggats 
The subject truly Is among the lowest In 
Nature , but It only the mote shows our 
poet's gift in raising it into the domain of 
art To our minds, this pie<e seems thor- 
oughly compac ted , me lied together, refined ; 
and iNiured fotth in one flrMid fif true hqutd 
harinuuy It Is light, airy, soft of movement, 
>et sharp and pmlse in Its details, every 
face Is a portrait that tcivcie cariin, that wre 
Apollo, that Son of Mars, ate Scottish, >et 
ideal, the scene is at once a dream, and the 
very liagcastle of 'Poosle-Nansle * Farther, 
it scH'ms m a considerable degree complete, 
a real self-supporting whole, which is the 
highest merit In a poem The blanket of the 
night Ik drawn asunder for a moment , In 
full, ruddy, flaming light, these rough tattei- 
demallons are M*cn In their boisterous revel, 
fur the htiong pulse of life vindicates its 
right to gladness even here, and when the 
cuitaln closes, wc prolong the action, with- 
out effort , the next day as the last, our Gaud 
and our IJalladmongvr are singing and soldier- 
ing, their 'bruts and callets* nie hawking, 
begging, clienting, and some other night, In 
new eomhinatlons, they will wring fiom Fate 
another hour of wassail and good ehet>r. 
Apart from the universal sympathy with man 
W'hifh this again bespeaks In Bums, a genuine 
Inspiration and no inconsideinide tc'chnlral 
talent are manifostcsl here Theie is the 
fidelity, humor, warm ]lft> and accurate paint- 
ing and grouping of some Teniers/ for whom 
hostii*rs and carousing peasants are not with- 
out slgnlflcance It would l>o strange, doubt* 
less, to call this the best of Burns's writings 
we mean to sav only that It seems to us the 
most perfect of Its kind as a plots* of poetlc>al 
oompcmltlon, strictly so called In The Beg- 
gar^s Opera,* In The Brggar^n BH^h,"^ as other 
critics* * have already remarked, there Is noth- 
ing which, in real poetle vigor equals this 

Mlavld Teniers (tG1090), a Flemish painter of 
common scenes and charaeterB. 

>Bv John Hav (1086-1782) 

• By John Fletcher (1670-1026) 

* Particularly Lockharti In hla Life of Bume, 
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Cantata, nothing, as wc think. whl<h comes IfMI. 
within many degrees of It Cailyle, In Ennay 
on Bwns (1&28) 

9. The epithet /*oo«ie is of doubtful mean- 
ing A Mmllar word, pouBie, Is a nickname for 
oof ; and cat and pounir are I»oth slang for low 
uoman. Pone Is Scotch fur putBC or montu 
Pounite means putihhiQ, as In the word poutute- 

a ginss of various liquors taken Imme im, 
diately after toffee In eighteenth tenfiiiy 
slang, a imshlng-schotil is a brothel 

IRS. TIlC Tioj\ puu 

“The satire U ihiofly concerned with the 
‘tent preaching outside the chuich while the 
communion serviceh went; on i^ilhin In 
Maufhline the preaching tent was pitched in 
the churchyaid, whence a Imck entrance gave 
access to Nanse TIniiock's tavern, and the 
sacrament was olmerved once a year, on the 
«»pcond Kundav In August” — ITenlev and IIc*n- 
c1c>rson The st.in/a is an old one In Hcotch 
poetrv 

lH7a IHM. S<*e //cimlrf. r H in Id 

I could T tale unfedd nhose llghtc^st word 
Would ha 1 1 on up th^ soul 


TO A ICOUBI 

Burns's brother Gilbert says that the poem 
was cumpubcd while Burns was plowing, 
aftc^r he had turned op a mouse's nest and 
had saved the little creature from the “mur- 
dering pattle” of the boy who wifW leading 
the horses 

ADDRI88 TO TUI DHL 

“'I he Adflrc*hs is. In pa it, a good natured 
buih^squc* of the Miltonic Ideal of Satan , and 
this Ih ejected Miy the InticMluctlcm,’ to use 
the wolds of (Hlbeit Burns, of ludlciuns ac- 
count K and lepresen tat ions,' from \arlous 
qiiuiteiK,* of that 'august personage' Bums 
in his despairing moods was accnstomcHl to 
feign the strongest admiration for Miltons 
Areh-Flend and his dauntless supcTlorlty of 
hiM desperate elicnmstnnc (>s and his fare 
well apostrophe, although It takes the form 
of tin exclamation of pltv — and wuh accepted 
merely as such by the tc»o too Hcmtlmental vet 
iiuatero ('iirlylc' — la ia rnilltv a satiric tlinisl 
at the old Hattiulc dctgiua '* — Henley and lien 
derson, in Thi* Poetry of nuhnt Hut ns 

194 TO A MOL'NTllV DA181 


IRR. rui coaTEU s miildii mciIit 

Robert Aik<*n (1780-1807), to whom the 
poem Is Insctibed, whs an old frU*nd of the 
Bums family He frequently read Bums'H 
poems in public As Bums had not read 
Kpensor when he wrote tbia penm, he muat 
have borrowed the stanza -form from tho 
Spcnseilun Imitatois - Shenstrme, Tlioitison, 
and BcMttlc* — with whom he was familiar At- 
c eliding ft) Burns s brotlicT, <iillM>rt, the plan 
and title of the poem were sugge>stesl by Per- 
gussun s The Farmrr^H Jnnie, the first two 
Ftan<sus of wnleh follow 


Whan glonmln’ gray out owre the welkin keeks, » 
Whan Ibiwtie^ cas his owsen to the b>ii , 

Whan Thiusher John sair dung,^ his laiin door 
steeks, * 

And hlstyo las«»es at the dightin*' tiie . 

What bangs tu’ Ic^al** the e'enlng's coinin' cauld. 
And g«iis> snaw-tuppit winter freeze in vain , 
Oris dowl(‘“* murtala look lialth blithe and Imuld, 
Nor flry*el“ wl' a the poortlth“ o’ the plain , 
Begin, my Muse, and chant in hnineiy stialn 


Pne the big stack, weel wlnnow't on the hill, 

Wl* divots theeklt*' frne the weet and dilft 
Rodtc, peats, and heathery turfs the chlmley flil 
\nd gar their tlilck'nlng ameek Halute the lift 
The gudeman new come ha me Ih blithe to unci. 
Whan he out owre the hnllan*'* flings his een, 
That Ilkn« turn Is handled to hW mind. 

That a’ his hnnsie looka sae eo«h" and clean , 

For cleanly houne lo'es he, though e er sae mean. 


* peepH . looks 

» A pet name for a dog, 
’ oxen to the cowhouse 

* mne h wearied 
» shuts fastens 

* dry , dusty 
f winnowing 


■ overc omes full loyally 
B makes , comrielH 
woeful 
11 etcariHl 
« poverty 

” with turf thatched 
' sky 


“partlHon between the door and the fire-place 
*• every . cne h ” •'"ug ; 


**I have here likewise* enclosed a small piece, 
the \ery latc‘st of my pioduetlonH 1 am a 
gCMid de*al piruseei with some sc*otliiitnts my 
self, as they are Just the natUe queiulous f(*el 
mgs of a heart which, as the elegantly melt 
lug <2ray says, 'nieJancholv has marked for 
ht'r own * ” — Itums, In a letter to John 
Kenedy, April 20, 1780 The poem was first 
entitled The Goioan ITht Dainy] 

Cl Wordsworth's poeiiis on the same sul»- 
Jert (pp 288 00) 

1. The led tips on the white* petals of the 
daisy are 4.ild to be the gift of Mars Cf 
< liRUcer s Pfoluffur to The Lraentlr of Good 
If omen (A, *110 22) 

In remembrance of hir and In honour, 

C1bf*l]a made the davc*MV and the flout 
Y-eoioncsl nl with wh>t, uh men mii\ Hee , 

And Mars \jif to hit eoroun peed, pardis*. 

In stedo of rubleH', act among the whyte 

ion. OF A* Till AIRT8 

This song, written ns a eonipllnient to Mrs 
Burns shortly after the puc't's arrival in KUIn 
land, while his wife wns Htlll In \\rshlre 
Ailditlonal stanras, appearing in some versions 
of the pfiem. wen* the weirk of John llanill- 
tr»u, nn Kdinhurgh music seller 

190. IfV TfX\KT’R IK TIIE ntaTTLANDB 

“The first half stanra of this song Is old ; 
the rest Is mine " — Bums, in Intel lea vchI Copy. 

JOBV ANDERBON MT JO 

This faing Is derived from a broad ditty 
current in the 18th century The line “John 
Anderson, My Jo. John ' Is found In a song 
composed as early as IfiOO. 
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BWUT AVTON 

Ta a lettpr sp&t with th<» poem to Mrit Dun- 
lop Feb. 5, ITbb, Dumb Htates that the poem 
was wrlltcn as a Loinpliineut .to the ''small 
river Afton that flows into Nlth, near New 
Cunimock, whhh has some (harming, wild, ro- 
mantle seenory on Us Imnks ” Probably no 
npiHlal heroine wus In the poet'a mind 

107. WILLIF BUFn 'D A 1*1 CK OF MAI’T 

"The all is Masterton's , (he soufr mine The 
(Mcasioii of It wus this — Mi ^iii Nltoi of 
the High HchiKil, IMinbuiKh, duilug the 
autumn viicatlou being at MofTnt, honest Allan 
(who wus Dt thnt time on a visit to Ihilswin- 
tun) and I went to pay Nicol a \isit W<. had 
sudi n Jo\ous meeting that Mi Mnsteiton 
and I ugioiMl, eu(h in our ywn wav. th.it we 
should celeliiate the liusiiKss" — Itiiins in In- 
teileiived C'opv Alim Masterton was a 
toiKher 111 the FMinbiiigh High Sthmil Iroin 
17S9 to his dinth, ill 17T1 

TIM II FN 

SI T( WAS n custom for tonng men and 
iii.iidiiis to ikiii iitT li\ diHwiiig slips of paper 
with names wiititu on them 

108. lirOT LIM.'UINC. STAB 

This poem Is soiuetliiies entitleil Tn Mary 
(a lit arm Tlie subjeit of the song wus Miiiv 
PamplH'll, duughlei of u Miilor at Plyde She 
Is commoiiioiatisl in several otliei iKieiris bv 
Huitis "Mv 'Highland IjUshIc* was .i wiiini- 
heiiitisl, (hiirimiig young irenture ns e\<r 
bhss<>d u man with geneious love *Aftei a 
prett\ long tiact of the must ardent leclpiotnl 
aftnihiiient we met by appointment on the 
seiiiiid Sundiiv ol Mnv, in ii sispiisleiid spot 
liv till luniks of \vr, wheie we spent the div 
111 taking fiiiew'ell, lufoie she should (iiibaik 
foi I be West TTighlnnds to niiaiige matters 
for our pioIiM'ted ihiinge of life \i the close 
ot the autumn following she c losses] the sc’i 
to iniM‘t me at Hn^ennik, wheie slii had suitie 
landed when ahe was seiaeil with u malignant 
fever, which hurried niv dear glil to the 
grave in a tew da\s, before I lould even hear 
of hei IlliiCKM " — Itinns's Note to Afg Uiqhhmd 
Liihsh O In Interli'Hved Popv 

TAM 0’ STT VNTFR 

This poem la Imscsl upon legends current In 
the nelgliboi hood ol Ibiriis s hlith pliue wlinh 
Is within a mile of \llownv Kirk and tbt old 
bridge* over the River Dimiu. The following 
legend, Kent by Durna to FraneN Gnise. Is one 
of the many wlteh-storlea relating to Alloway 
Kirk 

“On a mnrket-dav in the town of Ayr, a 
farmer from Pnirbk, and conseiiueutlv whose 
wav lav by the very gate of Alloway Klrkyard, 
In nidei to ctohs the River Dinm at the old 
bridge, whieli Is About two or three hundnsl 
yunls further on than the mid gate, hud been 
aetalnisl bv hla buslnesa till bv the time he 


renihed Alloway it waa the wizard hour lio- 
tween night and morning. Though he waa 
terrltied with a blaze Htreamlng from the Kirk, 
vet, AK It la a well-known tact, that to turn 
back on these occiisious is luiming by far the 
gri'atcHt riak of mischlel, he prudently ad- 
vunrc'd on Ills road When he had n*ached 
the gate of the Kirkyaid, he was aurprlaed and 
entertained, through the libs and arches ol 
an old (lotnif wiinlow, which still lacs>s the 
highway, to see a dance of witches meiiil> 
footing It around their old acuity blackguard 
iiuister, who was keeping thorn all alive with 
the power of his bagpipe The fanner, stou- 
ping his hoise to ohstrve them a little, roufd 
plninlv descry the taccH of many old women 
ol his IK quaint. nice and nelghbotbood flow 
the gentleman was dresstsl, tradition does not 
SUV, but thnt the ladlea were all in their 
siiiiM ks , and one ot them happening unluc kily 
to have a smock which was eonsldc'mbly too 
short to answer all the purpoae of that piece 
of diess, our (ariner was ko tlckbsl that he 
liivoIuiitHrily hurst out with a loud laugh, 
'Weid luppeu. Muggy wi* the short sark ’’ and 
re collecting himself. Instantly spurred his 
horse to the (op of his sfHM'd i need not men- 
tion the universally known fact, that no dia- 
lM»b(iil powi*i can pursue you bc>vonil the mlrl- 
cllc> of *1 luiinlng stic'Am Lucky it wus for the 

f loor tiiniKi that the River Doon was ao near, 
Ol uotwithstnmbiig thi* specsl of the horse, 
which WHS n good one wlicm he rc>aehcsl the 
middle ol the inch of the bridge*, and eonse- 
quc*ut1v the middle of the stic*.iin, the pin su- 
ing vdigetul lilies wcic so close at Ills heels 
that one of them iictually spiang to seire 
him bat It was too Inte nothing was on her 
side of the sticani but the horse’s lull, winch 
iniincsILitcdY gave way at hot InfcTnal grip, 
IIS it bl.istcsl bv a stroke ot lightning, but 
the farmer was beyond her reach However, 
the unsightlv tailless condition of the vigor- 
ous stc‘ecl w^as, to the last hour of the noble 
crc*ntnre*s life, an awful w'ainiiig to the Car- 
nck fnmeis not to stay tcni late In Ayr 
markets." 

The i»oem was a f.ivorlte with Rurna. "T 
lcM>k on Tam o* Shantir to be mv standaicl per- 
fornmuce In the iKM*tluil line Tis (rue Initb 
the one |lils nc*\\-boin son] and the other 
discover a spue ol logiiish w.iggery thit might 
perha|>s Ik* as wc*11 s|,dred , but then they 
also show in my opinion, a force of gf*nlus 
and a finishing polish that I desiiuir of ever 
excc'lllng’ — rtuins, hi Letter to Mrs Dunlop, 
April 11, 17»a 

"riolwblv Rums drew the suggC'.tlon of biz 
hero, Tiini o’ Khanter, from the cli.iractc*r and 
nclvc*ntiiies of Dougins (inilMin (17119-1811), 
son of Robent (ii.ih.iiii, fanner of Donglaa- 
town, tenant of the farm of Sbnnter on the 
i*nri1ck Shore mid owiic'r of a boat which ho 
had nunic*c1 Taw o' Shanltr (liahnni waa 
notc*d for his convivial linbltR, which hla 
wltc*’s riting tendcsl int1ic*r to c'onflrm tlian to 
c*radlc ate Ti adition ic'l.itos that onec*. whi*n his 
longtallcMl grnv mare had wnitcsl even longer 
than usual foi hc*r ninstc*r at the tavern door, 
cc*rtniu liuiiioiistM plucked her tall to aurh an 
extent ns to b»Hvo It little bettor than a 
stump, and thnt Hraham, on hla attention 
being railed to its state next morning, swore 
thnt It had been depllatcsl by the witehea at 
Allownv Kiik"— AfS Notra bv D Anld of Ayr 
In Kcllniniigh Dntversltv Llbrnry, quoted by 
Henley and Henderson 

lfM>. CMMMI. Vf Shellc'y’H tAnea, 6-10 (p 748). 
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• VI I14>WIBV BAIKI 

BnmB wrote three Tendons of this song; 
the others are entitled Sweet are the Banka 
and The Banka o' Boon 

do not know whether anybody, inclnding 
the editor himself, has ever noticed a peculiar 
coincidence which may be found In the ar- 
rangement of the lyrics in Sir Francis Fal- 
grave's Golden Treaaury. However that may 
be, two poems, each of th«m extremely well 
known, are placed side by side, and their 
Juxtaposition represents one vast revolution 
In the poetical manner of looking at things. 
The first lb Goldsmith’s almost too well known 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy T 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

•’Immediately afterwards comes, with a 
sudden and thrilling change of note, the voice 
of Bums 

'Ve banks and braes o* bonle Doon 
How can ye blume sae fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And.l sae fu* o* care? 

Thou'll break my heart, thou bonle bird 
That sings upon the bough , 

Thou minds me of the happy days, 

When my fause Love was true. 

**A man might read those two poems a 
great many times without happening to realise 
that they are two poems on exactly the same 
subject — the subject of a trusting woman 
deherted by a man And the whole differ- 
ence — the difference struck by the very first 
note of the voice of anyone who reads them — 
Is this fundamental difference that Goldsmith's 
words are spoken almut a certain situation, 
and Boms's words are spoken In that situa- 
tion In the transition from one of these 
lyrics to the other, we have a vital change In 
the conception of the functions of the poet; 
a change of which Burns was In many wavs 
the beginning •’—Chesterton In Robert Brown- 
ing (1903) 


Al POND KISS 

This poem was sent to a Mrs Haclehose, of 
Edinburgh, with whom Bums had a love af- 
fair just before his marriage with Jean Ar- 
mour Scott once remarked that the first four 
lines of the poem were worth a thousand 
romances 

rf Burns's poem with the following opening 
stansa from The Parting Kiaa by Robert 
Dodhley (1708 64) 

One fond kiss before we part, 

I>rop a tear and bid adieu ; 

Tho’ we sever, my fond heart 
Till we meet shall pant for you. 

lAW Tl BONII LMLIT 

**Bonle Lesley” was Miss Leslie Balllle, of 
Mayfield, Ayrshire. “Mr B, with hla two 
daughters, . . . passing through Dum- 


fries a few days ago on their way to England, 
did me thb honor of calling on me , on which 
I took mv horse — though God knows 1 could 
ill spare the time — and accompanied them 
fourteen dT fifteen miles, and dined and spent 
the day with them ’Twas about nine, I 
think, that I left them, and riding homo I 
1 omposed the following ballad ” — Bums, in 
Letter to Mrs Dunlop, Aug 22, 1792 

HIGHLAND MABT 

The subject of this song was Mary Camp- 
bell. See note to Thou Ltng*rwg Star, p. 12iri, 
“The foregoing song pleases me; I think It Ih 
In my happiest manner . . The subject 
of the song Is one of the most interesting 
pasfiages of my youthful days, and I own 
that I would be much fiattered to see the 
verses set to an air which would ensure 
celebrity Perhaps, after all, ’tls the still 
glowing preludice <»f my heart that throws a 
borrowed lustre over the merits of the roni- 
posltlon ’* — ^Buras, In Letter to Thomson, Nov 
14, 1792 


MS. aCOTB, WHA HAI 

In a Jjetter to Thomson, Kept , 1793, after > 
remarking on tho trkdltlon that the ultl iili 
Hey Tutu TaitU was Robert Bruce’s man h at 
the Battle of Bannoc^kburn, Burns sn^s 
“This thought. In my solitary wandeilugs, 
roused me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the 
theme of liberty and independence, whlih 1 
threw Into a kind of Scottish ode, fltteiJ to the 
air, that one might suppose to be the gallant 
royal Rcot'a address to bis heroic followen. 
on that eventful morning” That the French 
Revolution was partly responsible for the 
poem la clear from the Posthcrlpt In which 
Bums says “The accidental recollection of 
that glorious struggle for freedom, assoeiated 
with the glowing ideas of some other strug- 
gles of the same nature, not quite so ancient, 
roused my rhyming mania” 

Robert Bruce and the Scots won a derisive 
victory over the English at Bannockburn, 
June 24, 1814, and made Scotland independent 
until the kingdoms were united In 1603 


A BID, BID BOB! 

The way In which Bums built up some of 
his poems from old songs and ballads Is ad 
mlrably shown bv comparing this famous song 
with the following stansas, taken from the 
songs Indicated 

Her cheeks are like the roses 
That blossom fresh In June, 

O, she’s like a new-strung instiument 
That’s newly put In tune 

— The wanton Wiff of Caatte Gate 


Now fkre thee well, my dearest dear. 

And fare thee well awhile ; 

Altho’ I go, I'll come again 
If I go ten thousand mile, 

Dear love. 

If I go ten thousand mile 

—The Unkind ParenU. 
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The day sball tnrn to nltfht, dear love, 
And the rocks melt with the sun. 
Before that I prove false to thee, 

Before mv life be gone, dear love, 

Before my life bo gone 
— The Loyal Lover's Faithful Promise. 

The seas they shall run dry, 

And rocks melt into sands , 

Then I'll love you still, my dear. 

When all those things are done 
— The Young Man’s Farewdl to Eta Love. 

Fare yon well, my own tme love, 

And fare you well for a while, 

And 1 will be sure to return back again, 
if I go ten thousand mile 

— The True Lover’s Farewell 


For a’ that and a* that 
And twice as mnckle's a* that. 

night, 

Yet he 11 be here for a* that. 

See Burns's The JoUy Beggars, 25S-82 (p, 
184) 


806. O, WIRT THOU IN Till CAULD BLA8T 

This poem was written during Bums's last 
illness, in honor of Jessie Jjewars, who was 
of great service to the Bums household at 
that time Bums composed the verses to a 
favorite melody of Miss Lewars, after she 
had played it on the piano. Rhe is com- 
memorated also in other songs by Bums 


St04. CONTINTID Wl* LITTLI 

“I have some thoughts of suggesting to yon 
to prepare a vignette . . to my song 
Contented «ei' Little and Cantic its* Mair, in 
order the portrait of my face and the picture 
of my mind may go down the stream of Time 
together " — Burns, in Letter to Thomson, Bfay, 
1796 


PRIVACI TO THI riRST, OR KILMARNOCK 
IDITION or BURNS'S P0IM8 

10. See Songs of Solomon, 4 12— "A gar- 
den inclosed la my sister, my spouse ; a spring 
shut up, a fountain sealed," also Isaiah, 
29 11 — "And the vision of all is become unto 
you as the words of a book that is sealed " 


LA88II Wl' THI LINT-WniTI LOCKS 

"The piece has at least the merit of being 
a regular pastoral , the vernal mom, the sum- 
mer noon, the autumnal evening, the winter 
night, are regularly rounded " — Burns, in Let- 
ter to Thumsun, Nov, 1794 The subject of 
the poem was the daughter of William Lori- 
mer, a farmer n<*ar Dumfries , she is com- 
memorated in a number of Burns's songs. "I 
assure you that to my lovely friend yon aie 
indebted for many of your best songs of mine 
Do you think that the sober gin horse routine 
of existence could inspire a man with life, and 
love, and Joy— could fire him with enthusiasm 
or melt him with pathos equal to the genius 
of your Book? No, No’ Whenever 1 want 
to tie more than ordinary in song — to be in 
some degree equal to your diviner airs — do 
you imagine I fast and pray for the celestial 
emanation? Tout au oontraire* fall to the 
contrary] I have a glorious recipe, the very 
one that for his own use was invented to the 
Divinity of Healing and Poesy, when erst he 
piped to the flocks of Admetus I put my- 
self in the regimen of admiring a flne woman , 
and In proportion to the adorablllty of her 
charms, in proportion you are delighted with 
my verses" — I^etter to Thomson 

The "Divinity of Healing and Poesy" is 
Apollo For slaying the Cyclopes, Apollo was 
forced to serve as a shepherd to Admetus, 
King of Thessaly Ree Lowell's The Shepherd 
of King Admetus 

18 THIRI rOR H0NI8T POVIRTT 

The meter and the phrase “for a' that" 
Burns borrowed from older songs A Jacobite 
song, published in 1760, has the following 
chorus 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

“The groat thing In Byron la gemus, that quality 
so perilous to define, so evnnescent in Ita aroma, 
so Impossible to mistake If ever a man breathed 
whom we lecognlse (athwart much poor and use- 
It'sH work, when atrictly tested) aa emphatically 
the goniua, that man was Byron , and, if ever 
genius made poetry its mouthpicte, cohering with 
its transcendent utterances a multitude of sina 
whether agalnat art or against the full statute of 
pet feet manhood, Byron'a Is that poetry” — W M. 
Rossetti, in Liics of Famous Poets (1878) 

“Few poeta excel him in the inatantaneoua sym- 
pathy he creates, even among mlnda having no 
mental affinity with his own He la eminently 
the poet of passion In almoit all the changes of 
hi<i mood, the same energy of feeling glows in his 
verse The thought nr emotion uppermost in his 
ndsd at any one time, whether it be bad or good, 
semis to away, for the moment, all the facn1tic»s 
of his nature He haa a pasaionatc love for evil, 
a paaaionate love for nature, for goodneaa, for 
hcauty, and, we may add, a pasaionato love for 
himself Whim he sits In the placM> of the aewffer, 
hN words betray the same inspiration from im- 
pulse, — the same passion, though eondenaed into 
lilttemess and mockery ” — E P Whipple, in 
Essays and Reviews, 1845) 

Reo Keats’s To Byron (p 752) , also JefTrey'a 
cilticism on B\ron (pp 004 ff ) 

Bvron Is caricatured In Mr Cypress in Thomas 
l^%e Peacock’s Eighimari Ahhey 

4H4. LACBIN T GAIB 

One of the poems in Hours of Idleness 
“Ldchln y Galr, or, as it is pronounced in the 
Krse, Lcic h na Garr, towers proudly pre- 
eminent in the Northern Highiands One of 
our modem tourists mentions it as the highest 
mountain, perhaps, in Great Britain Be that 
as It ma>, it la certainly one of the most 
sublime and picturesque amongst our *Calc>- 
donian Alps* Its appearanee is of a dusky 
hue, but the summit Is the seat of eternal 
snows Near Laehin y Galr I siient aome 
of the early part of my life, the recollection 
of which has given birth to the followini^ 
stanzas ’ — Byron’a I^refac'c 

17-1R| 25-20. The two quota tiona In this 
poem have not been Identlfled In phrasing 
they hear striking aimllarttv to expressions in 
Maephersnn’s Ossian, of which Byron waa a 
great adinlrer. Note the following, which occur 
frequently In Ossian “ghosts of the dead,** 
“night came rolling down ” “sweet aa breath- 
ing gale ” Numerona rhythmic aentenc^ea like 
the following alao are found “Her voice 
was like the harp, when the distant aonnd 
cornea. In the evening, on the soft rustling 
breeze of the vale*” — {The War of Inis- 
Thona) 

L BNGLIBn BAUDS AND BCOTCn RBVIBWBBB 

A hostile criticism of ByroD’s Honrs of 
^Idleness In The Edinburgh Rei'iew, Jan , 1808, 
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inspired Byron to write this satire, which 
was first published anonymously. The follow- 
ing selection from the review of Houra of 
idleness shows the tenor of that criticism 

**The poesy of this young lord belongs to 
the class which neither gods nor men arc said 
to permit Indeed we do not recollect to have 
seen a quantity of verse with so few devia- 
tions in either direction from that exact stand- 
ard. His effusions are spread over a dead 
flat, and can no more get above or below the 
level than If they were so much stagnant 
water . . . We must beg leave seriously to 
assure him that the mere rhyming of the final 
syllable, even when accompanied by the pres- 
ence of a certain number of feet, — nay, al- 
though (which does not always happen) thoso 
feet should scan regularly, and have been all 
counted accurately upon the fingers, — ^is not 
the whole art of poetry We could entreat 
him to believe that a certain portion of liveli- 
ness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to con- 
stitute a poem , and that a poem in the 
present day, to be read, must contain at least 
one thought either in a little degree different 
from the ideas of former writers or differently 
expressed . . • But whatever Judgment may 
be passed on the poems of this noble mlnoi, 
it seems we must take them as we find them, 
and be content , for they are the last we shall 
ever have from him. He is at best, he sajs, 
but an Intruder into the groves of Parnassus , 
he never lived in a garret, like thoroughbred 
poets, and ‘though he once roved a careless 
mountaineer in the Highlands of Scotland,* he 
has not of late enjoyed this advantage Moie- 
over, he expects no profit from his publica- 
tion , and whether it succeeds or not, *it is 
highly improbable, from his situation and 
pursuits hereafter,’ that he should again con- 
descend to be an author Therefore let us 
take what wo get and be thankful. What 
right have we poor devils to be nice? We are 
well off to have got so much from a man 
of this lord’s station, who does not live in a 
garret, but ‘has the sway’ of Newstead Ab- 
bey Again we say, let us be thankful , and, 
with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, 
nor look the gift-horse in the mouth — Tho 
Edinburgh Review, January, 1808 (The ar- 
ticle, formerly attributed to Francis Jeffrey, 
was written by Henry Brougham, one of the 
founders of The Edinburgh Revino, and Lonl 
Chancellor of England, 1880-84 ) 

Byron’s original purpose was to satirise 
only contemporary poetry, of which he held a 
very low opinion After reading Latta Rookh, 
by Thomas Moore, Byron wrote Murray, Sept. 
16, 1817, as follows “With regard to poetry 
in general, I am convinced, the more I think of 
it, that he and oil of us — Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, I — are all in 
the wrong, one as much as another; that we 
are upon a wrong revolutionary po^cal sys- 
tem, or systems, not worth a damn in itself, 
and from which none but Rogers and Cjabbe 


are fre^. . I am the more confirmed in this 
by having lately gone over some of our 
classics, particularly Pope, whom I tried in 
this way — 1 took Mcx>re's poems and my own 
and some others, and went over them aide by 
Hide with Pope's, and I wab really astonished 
(1 ought not to have been bo) and mortified 
at the ineffable distance in point of sense, har- 
mony, effect, and even imagination, passion, 
and invention, between the little Queen Anne’s 
man and us of the Lower Empire ’’ Byron 
shortly came to disapprove of his Bnglwh 
Barde and Seoteh Rainceni In 1816, he 
wrote In the margin, “The greater part of this 
satire I most sinc'erely wish had never been 
written — not only on account of the injuhtice 
of much of the critical and some of the per- 
sonal part of it, but the tone and temper are 
such as I cannot approve ’* 

4N0. K8. “This was not Just Neither the heart 
nor the head of these gentlemen are at all 
what they are here reprt^sented At the time 
this was written, I was personally unac- 
quainted with either ' — Byron, in ed of 1816 

488. 288. Southey’s Madoe lb in two parts, the 
first is “Madoc in Wales'* , the second is 
“Madoc In Astlan*’ (Mexico, from a tribe of 
Indians living there) 

480. 881111. In the annotated copy of the fourth 
edition Byron has written “Unjust’ opposite 
the criticism- on Wordswoith and Coleridge, 
lines 286-48 and 266-68 

400. 881. In 1807, Bowles issued an edition of 
Pope’s Works In which he declared that Pope 
was only a becond-class poet A heated con 
troversy followed, in which Byron and Bowles 
were the chief opponents For a summary 
of the dispute sec Byron’s Lctttre and Jour- 
nale (ed by R. E. Prothero), Vol 6, p 522, 
also Salntsbury’s A Hietory of CttUewm, 3, 
279-82 

401. 801. Byron first wrote JleUcon instead of 
Hippoorene He made the correction in the 
edition of 1816 

400. “Mr. Cottle, Amos, Joseph, I don t know 
which, but one or both, once sellers of 
books they did not write, and now writers of 
books they do not sell, have publUhed a pair of 
epics — Alfred (poor Alfred ' I’ye has been at 
him too^) — Alfred and The Fall of Cambna” 
— Byron, in ed of 1816 

498. 482-4I8. “Too ferocious — this is mere in- 
sanity ’* — Byron, In ed of 1816 Byron 
thought that Jeffrey wrote the review of Houre 
of Idleneee When Jeffrey praised Byron's 
later poems, Byron wrote to Moore (April 9, 
1814) • “As for Jeffrey, It is a very hand- 
some thing of him to speak well of an old 
antagonist, and what a mean mind dared not 
do," and in 1822 he wrote in Don Juan 
(10, 16) 

And all our little feuds, at least all mine. 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below). 
Are over* here’s a health to “Auld l 4 ing 
Syne !’’ 
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I do not know yon, and may never know 
Tonr fkce — bnt you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and 1 own it from my aouL 

464. **A11 thifl iB bad, because perBonaL** — Byron, 
In ed, of 1816. 

408. 580. In the portionH omitted, Byron paya 
hiB respectb to a number of minor wrltera 
including the dramatiats of the period 

404. 807. **1 consider Crabbe and Coleridge aa 
the first of these times, in point of power and 
genius ’* — Byron, in ed of 1816. 

486. THn BBinn on abtdos 

This was first entitled Zuleika, Byron eaya 
that he wrote it in four nights ‘‘Whether it 
Bucceeda or not is no fault of the public, 
against whom 1 have no complaint. But I 
am much more Indebted to the tale than I 
can evc>r be to the most partial reader, as it 
wrung my thoughts from reality to imagina- 
tion — ^from selfibh regrets to vivid recollec- 
tions — ^and recalled me to a country replete 
with the hnghfeat and darkeat, bnt always 
most liirly colors of my memory *' — Byron, in 
Journal, Dec 6, 1813 

Byron had fallen in love with Lady Frances, 
wife of hia friend Jamca Wedderbum Webster, 
whom he had been visiting at Ashton Hall, 
Rotherham From Byron's letters it is to be 
inferred that he sought safety in flight The 
poem was written to allay the distress of the 
love a (fair Abydos is a town In Asia Minor 
on the Hellespont, the scene of the ramancre 
of Hero and Leander 

“The undoubted fact that The Bride of 
Ahydoa, as well as The Oiaour, embodies recol- 
lections of actual scenes and incidents which 
had burnt themselves into the memory of an 
eye witness, a< counts not only for the fervent 
heat at which these Turkish tales were writ- 
ten, but fur the extraordinary glamor which 
they threw over contemporary readers, to 
whom the local coloring was new and attrac- 
tive, and who were not out of conceit with 
‘good Monsieur Melancholy"’ — E 11 Cole- 
ridge, in Introduction to The Bride of 
A hydoa 

1. This line was probably suggested by 
Goethe's “Kennst du daa Land wo die Citronen 
blfihn’” 

BOB. 70. The Koorsee text, or verse of the throne 
(Rnra II, “Chapter of the Heifer,** 267), is as 
follows “God, there is no God but He, the 
living, the self-subhlstent Hlumber takes Him 
not, nor sleep His is what is in the heavens 
and what is in the earth Who is it that in- 
tercedes with Him save by Ills permission? 
He knows what is Itefore them and what be- 
hind them, and they comprehend not aught 
of His knowledge but of what lie pleases Ilia 


ODB XO NAPOLIOM BDOMAPABTB 

*T don't know — but I think I, even / (an 
insect compared with this creature), have set 
my life on casta not a millionth part of this 
man's But, after all, a crown may not be 
worth dying for Yet, to outlive Lod^ for 
this * * * Oh that Juvenal or Johnson could 
rise from the dead * ‘Expends — quot libras in 
dnee Bummo invenies?'* I knew they were 
light in the balance of mortality , but I 
thought their living dust weighed more 
earata Alas' this imperial diamond hath a 
flaw in it, and is now hardly fit to stick in a 
glasier's pencil , — the pen of the historian 
won't rate it worth a ducat Psha' ‘some 
thing too much of this '■ Bnt I won't give 
him up even now, though all his admirers 
have, ‘like the thanes, fallen from him"’*— 
Byron, in Journal, April 9, 1814 

511. BRI WALKS IN BIAUTT 

The following six poems were included in 
Byron's UehreoD Melodiea The first two are 
not Hebrew molodles, bnt genuine love-songa. 

518. MT BOUL IB DARK 

Bee Maepherson's OinorMorul (p 92a, 82 

88 ). 

HBROD'B LAXBNT FOR MARIAM Nl 

Herod, snmamed “The Great,'* was King 
of Judea (49-4, B C ) In a flt of Jealousy 
he executed his beautiful wife Mariamne The 
story Is the theme of Stephen Phillips's Herod, 
A Tragedy (1900). 

818. THE DEBTRUCTIOV OF BB^^ACHBRIB 

Sennacherib was a king of Assyria who 
invaded Palestine in the 7th century B C 
See t Kinga, 18 13, 

518. TBB PRIBONBB OF CHILLON 

This poem was written in two days at a 
small inn, nhere Byron and Shelley were de- 
tained by bad weather during a tour of Lake 
Geneva. I^anqois Bonivard il493-cl670) was 
prior of a small monastery outside Geneva 
Being a lover of independence, he Joined the 
patriots who were trying to make Geneva a 
republic, free from the control of Charles III, 
Duke of Savoy Charles, therefore, removed 
Bonivard from office and imprisoned him in 
the (histle of Chillon, from 1680 to 1586 
When Chillon was captured by the Bernese In 
1586, he was released, made a member of the 
Council of Geneva, and awarded a house and 
a pension of 200 crowns a year. 


throne i^xtends over the heavens and the 


> Napoleon won a victonr over the AuBtrlans at 



the Boat (1880), 6, 40 
506. 888. Ooeofi-Palrlarch — Noah, 


Batirea, 10, 147 
•Hamlet, HI, 2, 79. 


•Macbeth, T, 8, 49. 
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616. 107-111. In respect of accuracy and in- 
accuracy of detail, Ruskln states that these 
lines fulfill the conditions of poetry in contra- 
distinction to history. “Instead of finding, 
as we expected, the poetry distinguished from 
the history by the omission of details, we find 
it consisting entirely in the addition of de- 
tails, and instead of its being characterised 
by regard only of the invariable, we find ita 
whole power to consist in the clear ex- 
pression of what is singular and particular *'* 
— Ruskln, Modem Paintera, Part IV, ch 1» 
■ec. 9. 

519. IPISTLI TO inOUBTA 

The Quarterly Review for Jan , 1881 

(44 202) says that there is nothing in the 
whole body of Byron's poetry “more mourn- 
fully and desolately beautiful'' than these 
stansas. 

521. DARKNMS 

This poem should be compared with Camp- 
bell's The LoHt Mom (p 428). Bee note 
on The Loot Man, p 1220. 

622. PBOMiTHitra 

Byron was always a lover and a worshipper 
of Prometheus and frequently alludes to him 
in his poems “The conception of an im- 
mortal sufferer at once beneficent and defiant, 
appealed alike to his pshsions and his convic- 
tions and awoke a peculiar enthusiasm '* — B. 
H Coleridge, Note to Promctheun in his edi- 
tion of Byron's Poettoal Worha 

flONNBT TO LARg LIMAN 

Lake Leman is Lake Geneva, situated be- 
tween Bwitxerland and Franco. 

528. CHILD! HAROLD'S PILGRIM AQI 

“The following poem was written, for the 
most part, amidst the scenes which it at- 
tempts to describe. It was begun in Albania ; 
and the parts relative to Spain and Portugal 
were composed from the author's observa- 
tions in thofie countries. Thus much it may 
be necesftary to state for the correctness of 
the descriptions. The scenes attempted to be 
sketched are in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, 
Acamania, and Greece There, for the present, 
the poem stops, its reception will determine 
whe^er the author may venture to conduit 
his readers to the capital of the East, through 
Ionia and Phrygia these two cantos are 
merely experimental. 

“A fictitious character is introduced for the 
sake of giving some connection to the piece, 
which, however, makes no pretension to regu- 
larity It has been suggested to me by friends, 
on whose opinions I set a high value, that in 
this fictitious character, Chllde Harold, I may 
incur the suspicion of having intended some 
real personage this I beg leave, once for all, 
to disclaim — Harold is the child of imaglna- 
tion, for the purpose I have stated. In some 


very trivial particulars, and those merely lo- 
cal, there might be grounds for such a notion ; 
but in the main points, I should hope, none 
whatever'' . . — ^From Prefhee to the First 
and Second Cantos 

“What helps it now. that Byron bore. 

With haughty scorn which mock'd the smart, 
Through Europe to the AStolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart? 

That thousands counted every groan. 

And Europe made his woe her own ?'' 

— Arnold, in titanzas from the Orando 
Chartreuae 

Ohilde is used by Byron as In the old ballads 
and romances, signifying a youth of noble 
birth, usually one awaiting knighthood 
1. 82, 8. “Have you never seen a stick broken 
in the middle, and yet cohering by the rind? 
The fibres, half of them actually broken and 
the rest sprained, and, though tough, un- 
sustaining? Oh, many, many are the bmken- 
hoarted for those who know what the moral 
and practical heart of the man is “ — Coleridge, 
AntmaPo€t(F (ed K II Coleridge, 1805). 803 
r. 90. See Shelley's idtmaia, 64 (p Y.S7) 
Shelley’s Idealistic pantheism evidently influ- 
enced Byron here , the two were frequently to- 
gether during the week when this Canto was 
written 

91. “It is to be recollKted that the most 
beautiful and impressive doctrines of the dl 
vine Founder of Christianity were delivered, 
not in the Timplc, but on the Mount Wc»n« 
the early and rapid progress of what is callcsl 
Methodism to be attributed to any cause be- 
yond the enthusiasm excited iiy its vehement 
faith and doctrines (the truth or error of 
which 1 presume neither to canvass nor to 
question), I should venture to ascribe It tc» 
the practic e of preac hiug in the fieldn^ and the 
unstudied and extemporancsius effusions of its 
teachers The MuHsulnmiis, whose erroneous 
devotion (at least in the lower orders) is 
most sincere, and therefore impressive are 
accustomed to n*peat their prc'scrilied orisons 
and prayers, wherever they may be, at the 
stated hours— of course, frequently in the 
open air, kneeling uim)d a light mat (which 
they carry for the purpose of a l>ed or cushion 
as requlied) , the ceremony lusts some minutiae, 
during which they are totally almorited, and 
only living in their supplication nothing can 
disturb them On me the simple and entire 
sincerity of these men, and the spirit which 
appeared to be within and upon them, made a 
far greater impression than any general rite 
which was ever performed in places of wor- 
ship ’’ — Byron 

92. “The thunder-storm to which thc*se 
lines refer occurred on the 13th of June, 
1816, at midnight I have seen, among the 
Acroceraunian mountains of Chlmari, several 
mi»re terrible, but none more beautiful '* — 
Byron. 

94, 1-9. The similarity between these lines 
and Coleridge's probably is due to the fact 
that Byron bad seen Ohriatahel In manuscript. 
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l(40« 111. Cf thlb stansa with Barob s Bpiatlo IBB. The appeal to Nemesis in this stansa 

to tiu Rvv John M^Maih, 43 4b (p 180) should bo compared with Byron's Fare Thtc 

B4]. 117, 1. '*I11b allubionb to mo in Ohilde liar- Well (p 513), Stanza to Auuuota ip 516), 
old are cruel and cold, but with such a boiu- Epiatlo to Anowtta (p 519), Childc Harold's 

blance as to make tar appeal mi, and to at Pilgnmape, 3, 00 75 and 111-18 (pp 684 41), 

tract sympathy to hliiiM’lf It is said In this and Manfred^ 1, 1, 192-201 (p 552) 
poem that hatred ot him will bo taught iih a S47, 17B. In the htanza^ omitted Byron wrltob 
lesson to his child I might appeal to all of the I’antheon, the dungoon of the Church 
who have over heaid mo speak of him, ami of Kt NUholuh, the Mole of Hadrian, the 

still more to my oan heart, to witness that Church of Kt l*etor s, the art troasurob In the 

there has been no nioiiiont when I have re Yatlcan. the death of Princess Charlotte, and 

mombored Injury othorwiho than affoctionat(‘l> the \ilhige of Nomi 

and Honowfully It is not iiiy dutv to give 548 180, O B^ion made thc> hame error in The 

way to hopeless and wholly unrequited affec idtru, 94 "l^heie now mv head must lay*' 

tlon, but so long as I live my chief htruggio This on or wds more common in Byron's day 

will lie proliably not to r'^mc^mber him too than It is now. 

kindly " — I^ady By ion, In Letter to Lady Anne 

Lindhay, quotc>d by K H Colei idge in hts 548. MA\rBED 


edition of Byron's Pot Ural Works 
1, 1-8. *‘The Bridge of 81ghb (i e, Ponte 
dH Susperi) Is that alilcli divides, or rathc'r 
Joins the imliice of the Ihige to the piibon of 
the state It has two passiges the cilmiii.il 
went by the one to Judgment, and returned 
by the othcT to death, bedng sti angled in a 
cluinilier adjoining, vvhore theie was a 
mechinleal piocess for the puipose" Bvnm, 
In Letter to Murray (July 3, 1^17), in whieb 
was eudobed thc^ first stan/u of Canto III 

S48 25 In the stan/iis omitted Biron reflects 
lUKin the possibility of his name's being Irnrred 
by Old IS ion 

“from out the temple where the dead 
Are honor'd by the nationb " 

545, 25 In the sttiii/ns omitted IlMon reflcKrts 
upon th<> influence of suffering U|>on the 
human he ait and iiiiucl 

544. 78. In the btaiiziis omitted Buon writes of 
various ItnlliiiJ eltlob, tcmiplc's, ciistles, etc , 
and of the famous men asscMlitcd with oath — 
I'eti.ircli, Tasso, (iullleo, Michelangelo, Dante, 
Boccaccio, and others 

80. The Goths sacked Borne in 410 and 
later The Christians destroyed temples to 
Mitlsfv lellgiuiis fteiisy and to siHure building 
mate rial 

85. In the htan/iib omitted Bmod wiltes of 
the great conquerors of Rome* — S\11 r, Pompev, 
and CH‘hai — , and of the nothingness of man 
87, 7. Some cslltors lake the “base pageant ' 
to be the empire and court of Napoleon. 

545 88. Tills stanza furnishes an eAiiniple of 
Byron’s vigorous optimism and keen political 
foroblght Ills passion for fieodom led him 
to believe* and to proclaim that democracy was 
the most powerful force of the time and that 
It finally would prevail 
188 In the stanras omitted Iliron writes 
of several tombs, columns and other objects 
and places of note of the persons conceincsl 
with each, ond of the Influence of lo\e on hu- 
man life 

l.*t8, 8. \\hen visited by Bvron, and for long 
afterwards, the mins of the Co1iM*am were cov- 
ered with shrubs and flowers 


John Wilson suggested in an article in 
Jilaekwood'H Kdinhurgh Magaginc, July, 1817, 
that Motif nd was boriowicl fnim Marlowe's 
Ih PauMtUH Fnim this o])iiiiou Jeffrey dis- 
sented in his It view ol UanUtd published In 
Tht Udinhuigh Rtiitw, Aug, 1817 (Vol 28, 
480 31) lie says ‘It is suggested in an 
ingenious |id|M‘r In a late number of Thi Edin- 
huttjh Mogastnt that the genenil couceptlon 
of this piece anil much of what is excellent in 
the manner of its execution have been bor 
lowed liom The Ttaqical Htsfoty of Dr 
PauetUH ol Mu 1 low, and a \ariet\ of passages 
are quoted which the autlioi cHinsiders as simi- 
lar and, in many rc*spfHts, supoiior to others 
in the iioeiu liefore us We cannot agree in 
the general ieims ol this ccmclusiun, but there 
is, no doubt, a certain resemblance, botlt in 
some of the topics that are suggested and In 
the cast of the diction in which thc*y are c\ 
pressed But these and iiian\ other 

smooth and fanciful \erses m this curious old 
drama pio\c nothing, we think, against the 
oiiginalit> of Man f lid t for thcie is nothing 
to be found 1 b(*rc of the* pride, the abslrac tlon, 
and the bi*art looted misery in which that 
oiiginnlitv consists Faustus Is a vulgar sor- 
cierer, tf*inpted to sell bis soul to the devil for 
the oidinui^ price ol sensual pb'asure and 
earthly power and glon — and who shrinks 
and shud(ic*rs in ngonv when the forfeit comes 
to be exactcsl The st>1e, too, of Marlow, 
though elegiiut and scholar like, is weak and 
childish compared with the depth and force 
of much of whiit we ha\e quoted from Lord 
Byron , and the disgusting buffoonery and low 
farce of which his piece 1 h principally made 
up place It much more in contrast, than In 
any terms of conipnriHon, with that of his 
noble suc'cesRor In the tone and pitch of 
the composition, ns well ns in the character 
of the diction in the moie solemn parts, the 
piece lieforc* us reminds ur mmh more of the 
PiomrthiUH of .Eschylus than uf any more 
modern performanc e The tremendouR soll- 
tucle of the principal pencon — ^tbe Rupematural 
beings with whom alone he holds communion 
— ^tbe gnllt — ^the Urmnesn — ^the misery — are all 
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points of resemblance to which the grandeur 
of the poetic imagery only gives a more strik- 
ing effect The chief differences are that the 
subject of the Greek poet was sanctifled and 
exalted by the established belief of his coun- 
try, and that his terrors are nowhere tem- 
pered with the sweetness which breathes from 
BO many passages of his English rival." Mur- 
ray sent this review to Byron, who replied 
(Oct 12, 1817) as foUows . 

"Many thanks for The BiMhurgh Review, 
which is very kind about Manfred, and defends 
its originality, which I did not know that 
anybody had attacked 1 aether read, and do 
not know that 1 ever saw. the Fauetue of 
Marlow, and had, and have, no dramatic 
works by me in English except the recent 
things you sent me, but I heard Mr Lewis 
translate verbally 'some scenes of Goethe's 
Fanet (which were some good, and some bad) 
last summer, — which is all I know of the 
history of that magical personage, and as to 
the germs of Manfred, they may be found In 
the Journal which I sent to Mrs Leigh 
shortly before I left Bwltserland I 
have the whole scene of Manfred before >'ie, 
as if it was but yesterday, and could point it 
out, spot by spot, torrent and all. Of the ges. 
Prometheue of ^schylus I was passionately 
fond as a boy (It was one of the Greek plays 
we read thrice a year at Harrow) . . 

As to the FanetUB of Marlow, I never read, 
never saw, nor heard of it — at least, thought 
of it, except that I think Mr. Gifford men- 
tioned in a note of his which you sent me, 
something about the catastrophe, but not as 
having anything to do with mine, which may 
or may not resemble it, for anything I know 
The PrometheuB, if not exactly in my plan, has 
always been so much In my bead that I can 
easily conceive Its Influence over all or any- 
thing that I have written, — liut I deny Mar- 
low and his progeny, and beg that you will do 
the same" 

In June, 1820, Goethe published his review 
of Manfred "Byron's tragedy. Manfred, was 
to me a wonderful phenomenon, and one that 
closely touched me This singular intellectual 
poet has taken my Faustue to himself, and 
extracted from it the strangest nourishment 
for his hypochondriac humor He has made 
use of the impelling principles in his own 
way, for his own purposes, so that no one of 
them remains the same , and It is particularly 
on this account that I cannot enough admire 
his genius The whole is In this way so com- II6B. 
pletdy formed anew that It would be an 
Interesting task for the critic to point out, 
not only the alterations he has made, but 
their degree of resemblance with, or dissimi- 
larity to, the original ; in the course of which 
I cannot deny that the gloomy heat of an 
unbounded and exuberant despair becomes at 
last oppressive to us Tet Is the dissatisfac- 
tion we feel always connected with esteem 
and admiration." — ^From Hoppher’a TimnslaF 


tion (Moore’s Life of Bgron, 448) Goethe’s 
review was first published in Knnet und Al- 
terthum, 2, 2, 191. See Goethe's BdmmiHohe 
Werke (Stuttgart, 1874), 18, 640-42 

On June 7, 1820, Byron sent Goethe’s com- 
ment to Murray, with the following letter 
"Enclosed is something which will Interest 
you, to-wit, the opinion of the Greatest man 
of Germany — ^perhaps of Europe — upon one of 
the great men of your advertisements, (all 
'famous hands,' as Jacob Tonson used to say 
of his ragamufllnB,) — ^In short, a critique of 
Goethe^e upon Manfred There is the origi- 
nal, Mr. Hoppner's translation, and an Italian 
one. keep them all in your archives, — for the 
opinions of such a man as Goethe, whether 
favorable or not, are always interesting, and 
this Is, moreover favorable Ills Fauet 1 
never read, for I don’t know German , but 
Matthew Monk Lewis, in 1816 at Coligny, 
translated most of it to me vioa voec, and I 
was naturally much struck with it , but it was 
the Htaubaeh and the Jnngfran, and some- 
thing else, much more than FauBtue that 
made me write Manfred The flrMt scene how- 
ever. and that of Fametua are very similar " 

BO WB'LL GO NO IIUUB A BOMNG 

This poem was sent Ip a letter to Thomas 
Moore, dated Feb 28, 1H17, following this 
statement "At present, 1 am on the in- 
valid regimen myself The Caml\al — that 
is, the latter part of it, and sitting up late o’ 
nights, had knocked me up a little But it 
is over, — and it is now Lent, with all Its 
abstinence and sacred music. The mumming 
closed with a masked ball at the Fenice, 
where I went, as also to most of the rldottos, 
etc, etc , and, though I did not dissipate 
much upon the whole, vet I And 'the sword 
wearing out the scaldNird,' though I have but 
just turned the corner of twenty-nine" 

The Fenice is a theatre in Venice A ridotto 
Is a public entertainment consisting of music 
and dancing, often in masquerade "The sword 
wearing out the scabbani,*' Is a French saying 

UY BOAT 18 ON THB BllORB 

This poem is sometimes entitled To Thotnaa 
Moore It was incorporated In a letter tc» 
Moore, dated July 10, 1817 The first stansa 
was written in April, 1816 

> BTBAHAN, TONBON, LINTOT OW THB TIMBB 

This poem is sometimes entitled To Mr 
Murray William Strahan (1716-86), Jacob 
Tonson (cl666-1786), and Barnaby Lintot 
(1676-1786) were prominent publishers of 
their times 

11. Murray bought an Interest In Blaoh- 
wood^a Edinburgh Monthly Magaeine in Aug, 
1818, and held it until Blackwood purchased 
the magasino in Dec., 1810, 
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669. MAUFPA 

Thlg poem 1 h based on a paaaagc In Vol- 
taire's HiHtovc do UharUv ^U, which 
Byron prlntcnl aa the **AdvertiMcm<mt" to bla 
poem 

Ivan BtepAnovltch Maieppa (1044-1710) 
was a CoHsack chief, a native of Poland lie 
made love to the ^Ife (Theresa, line 202) of 
Lord Falbowaki (the Palatine, line 156), and 
being discovered in the Intrigue was bound to 
a horse which was furiously terrorised and 
turned loose Maseppa later became a chief 
and fought against Russia on tue side of 
Charles XII of Sweden 

674. 640. ('f Chnstaheh 210 17 (p. 246). 

677. DON JUAN 

This poem Is usually regarded as Byron’s 
masterplec'e. Uoethe described It as ’*a work 
of boundless genius" {Kunni und Alterihum^ 
1821). After receiving Cantos 111, IV, and V« 
Shelley wrote Byron (Oct. 21, 1821) . “This 
poem carries with it at once the stamp of 
originality and defiance of Imitation Nothing 
has ever been written like it In English, nor. 
If 1 may venture to prophesy, will there be, 
unless currying upon it the mark of a sec- 
ondary and borrowed light . You are 

building up a drama such as England has not 
>et seen, and the task is sufficiently noblo 
and worthy of you " In the Introductory note 
to the iKM*m In the Cambridge edition of 
Byion, l*aul Elmer More says, "In one sense 
Don Juan is a satire, to many c*rltlcs the 
grc>atest satire e\er written, but It is some- 
thing still more than that It Is the epic 
of modern life " 

The first five cantos of Don Juan were pub- 
lished by Murray (1819-21) without name of 
author or publisher, but Byron's authorship 
was readily recognised The name of the 
hero was taken from a Spanish traditional 
stor> regal ding the profligacy of one Don 
Juan de Tenorlo. With the exception of his 
]ll>ertinlsiii, Byron’s hero bears no likeness to 
the legendary character For the history of 
the legimd, see Tlcknor's HMory of Hpaninh 
Literature (Boston, Houghton, 1888), 2,880 81. 
Don Juan flgurc>s also In comedies by the 
Spaniard Tdllei, Mnll^re, T. Corneille, and 
(ioldlni , ill an opera by Mozart, and in a 
Imllet by (ilfick The stanza form of Don 
Juan is the same as Byron had used in Beppo 
in 1K17 In a letter to Murray dated March 
26. 1818, he says of Beppo "Whlstlecraft 
was my Immcxliate model But • • 

Bernl Is the father of that kind of writing, 
which, I think, suits our language, too, very wcdl 
— we shall see by the experiment If it does, I 
shall send you a volume In a year or two” 
Francesco Beml was an Italian poet of the 
early 10th century "Whlstlecraft" was the 
pseudonym of J H Frere In The Monko and 
the Uianta (1817) ; the first two stanzas of 
bis poem are as follows . 


I've often wished that I could write a book 
Such as all English people might peruse , 

I ne\er should regret the pains ft took. 

That's Just the sort of fame that 1 should 
choose 

To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 

I'd sling a cot up for my favorite Muse, 
And we'd take verses out to Demarara, 

To New South Wales, and up to Niagara. 

Poets consume excisealile commodities. 

They raise the nation's spirit when victori- 
ous. 

They drive an export trade In whims and 
oddities. 

Making our commerce and revenue glorious , 
As an Industrious and pains-taklng body 't la 
That poets should be reckoned meritorious 
And therefore I aubmlsslvely propose 
To erect one Board for verse and one for 
Prose. 

Captain James Cook (1728-79) was a noted 
English navigator. Demorara Is a city and 
county In British Guiana, South America 
Writing to Moore, Sept. 19, 1818, B^ron 
sayH "I have finished the first Canto (a long 
one, of about 180 octaves) of a poem In the 
style and manner of Beppo, en'^ouraged by the 
good success of the same It Is called Don 
Juan, and Is meant to bo a little quietly 
facetious upon everything But I duul>t 
whether it is not — at least, as far as It has 
yet gone — tfM> free for these very modest days 
However, I shall try the experiment, anony- 
mously , and If it don't take. It will be dis- 
continued It is dedicated to Southey in good, 
simple, savage verse, upon the Laureate's poli- 
tics, and the way he got them " After Cantos 
I and II were published on July 16, 1819, 
Murray asked Byron for the plan of the 
poem Byron wrote him In part as follows 
(Aug 12, 1819) "You ask me for the plan of 
Donny Johnny I haie no plan — I had no 
plan, but 1 had or have materials. • 

You are too earnest and eager about a work 
ne\er Intended to lie serious. Do you suppose 
that 1 have any Intention but to giggle and 
make giggle? — a playful satire, with as little 
poetry as could be helped was what I meant ** 
After the completion of Canto V, Byron again 
wrote Murray (Feb 10, 1821) “The 6th is 
so far from being the last of D J that it Is 
hardly the beginning I meant to take him 
the tour of Europe, ^Ith a pniper mixture of 
siege, battle, and adventure, and to make him 
finish as Anacharsls Cloots in the French 
Revolution To how many cantos this may 
extend, 1 know not, nor whether (even if I 
live) I shall complete It , but this was my 
notion I meant to have him a Cavalier Ser- 
vente in Italy, and a cause for a divorce in 
England, and a fientimental *Werther-faced 
man' in Germany, so as to show the different 
ridicules of the society In each of those coun- 
tries, and to have displayed him gradually 
gdU and blast fspolled and satiated with 
pleasure] as he grew older, as Is natural 
But 1 had not quite fixed whether to make 
him end In Hell, or In an unhappy marriage, 
not knowing which would be the severest. The 
Hpanlsh tradition says Hell* but It la prob- 
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ably ouly an Alluguiy <if the other atatc. 
You aie now in poHResHion of my notionH on 
the feiubjec t " Clootb wah condemned to death i»y 
Bobespleire and ejkOcut(*d In 1704 “Werthei- 
facod man** In a phrane from Moore'b The 
Fudge Famdy \n Pann, 0. OS Werthci ih the 
aentlmenlal hero ol Goethe’a The tiorroiOH of 
Werthi r 

STO. S. In the btanzaa omltte<l, Byron enum(‘rnt(>b 
a number of poshlble epic hcroob, all of wh<iui 
aie reJectcMl as uusuited t<» his puiiKiRo 

tiHil, illly O **1 <ould have foigi\en the duff^er or 
the iMiwl, — anything, but the deliberate deMi- 
Intion piled uiniii me, when I hto<Nl alone upon 
my hearth, with my bouMohold gods slilveied 
around mo • • • Do you suppose I have 

f<»rgotten it? It h«is coiiiiMiriiti\el> sw'i flowed 
up in me e\ery other feeling, and I am niih a 
bpedator upon earth, till a tenfold opiMirt unity 
offers *’ — Byron, In lx*tter to Moore, Si'jit 10, 
1«1« See Mariuo PahfH), HI 2, 301 04 

584. 44, 7-8. “Fact * There is, or was, such an 
edition, with all tiu obnoxious epigrams of 
Martial plated by themseUes at the end — 
ll\ ron 

R8R. 2tM>. In the htan/ns omitted, Byron tells 
the btory of Don Juan s infatuation for a mar- 
ried woman named Donna Julia, whlrh re- 
kulted in his lioing stnt abroad to **mend his 
former morals ** 

687. Canto II, 44 — In the stanzas omitted, Juan 
embarks for T^eghom, Italy, the home of rela- 
tives On the way the \essel Is wrcckiMl in 
a prolonged storm, de'.tiilM'd in the potmi in 
detail Byron’s IndebttdnosH for the ship- 
wreck to G Dalrellh Shigtonths and Dihoh- 
Urn at Hia (1N12) was pointed out in an 
Hi tide in The Monthly Magasim, Aug, 1S21 
In a letter to Murray, dated Aug 23, 1S21, 
Byron wrote “lAltli regard to (he chaiges 
about the shipwreck, T think that 1 told you 
and Ml llo'ihmisc*, years ago tbat theie was 
not a Singh cinuniHtamt of it not taken fioin 
factj not, indeed, fioui any' mngh shipwieck, 
but all fioni actual facts of difl<*rent wrecks 
Almost all Don Jaan is real life, either my 
own, oi ficiiii people I know ** J C* llob- 
house. Lord Bioughton (1780-18(19), was an 
BngllMh stntc'siiian and writer, and a liicmd 
of Byron 

R8A. 108. Of the survivors of the wreck only 
four are alive as the long boat approaches one 
of the Cyclades, in the .l*g<an 8ea 

598. 174. The stanzas omitted record IlaicKk* s 
daily ministrations to Juan, which result in 
a love-affair 

599. 98, 4. One of WonlKworth*s poems is en- 
titled The Wagr/onerj It was publishes! in 1S15 

609. Canto XI. — In the cantos omitted, Juan re- 
covfirs and Is sent as a captive slave to a 
Turkish market, where hc> Is put chased by 
the Sultana lie finally eseapes, and after 
numerous adventures at the Court of Russia 
and elsewhere, he finally arrives in Tjondon, 
where he is well received by persons of high 
society. 


610. 69, 1. Regarding the hostile attack upon 
Keats, published in The Fdtuburgh Review, 
Apiil, 1bl8, Keats wrote George and Gcnirgiana 
Keatb (Oct 14 or 16, 1818) as followb Rey- 
nolds has retuincMl trum a six wee^ks* enjoy- 
ment in Devonshire — he is well, and persuadcM 
me to publish my Pot o/ Baial as an answer 
to the attacks made on me in lilaoktoood*» 
Magazine and The Quartuly ifriuno There 
have bc*en two ^jetters in my defence in 
The Vhronicle and one in The Emaminu, 
copied from (he Alfred Bxc'tei Papc^i, and 
w^rittm l)v Revnolds I do not know who 
wiote those in The ChtonicU This is a 
mere matter of the moment — 1 think I shall 
bi> among the* English I'oets alter my death 
Even as a mutter of pi ('sent Intel est the at- 
tempt to crush me in The Quaitiihj has only 
brought me moio into notice, and it is a com- 
mon expression among book men *1 wonder 
The Quarttrly should cut its own thioat * 

*‘It does me not tin Icsist harm in soc lety 
to make me appcMi little and ridiculous 1 
know wdien a man is superloi to me and give 
him all due re.pcst — he will be the last to 
laugh at me and as for the rest 1 feel that 
I make an imprc'ssion upon them which in- 
sures me pf'isoiml H*spf‘ct while I am in sight 
whatever they may say whem my back is 
turnc»d ’* 

J II Reynolds was an intimate friend of 
Keats For the letters publishcnl in Thi 
Chtoniclr, sc*c* Keats’s Letter to Ilcssey (p 
S(>4), and note (p. 1294) 

For a full account of the matter of Keats's 
suffering uiidei these uttiuks, si‘e (Vilviiis Life 
of hcatH, ch 0, and Kossettl*s Li/c of Aiatn, 
ch 6 

612. 86 The stanzas omitted contain relliM turns 
on the tninsltoi inc‘sH of worldly fame 
61 t. IML By ion conducts his hero through hve 
mole cantos without bilnging him back to 
Kpiiin, and IcMves the story untlnishcHl 

WIIBX A MAN HATH NO FnUCnOM TO FIGHT 
poll A1 HUMB 

This i»oem was sent in a letter to Moore, 
dated Nov 6, 1H20, ns .i memorial chant for 
one who might be killed fighting for the cause 
of the Itulhiii Rc> volution 

FOB OllFOIlD AND FOIt WAIDEr.RAVB 

This poem is Bnmetlinc>s entltlcsl To Mr 
Mutray It was sent in a lettc i to Murray 
dated Aug 23, 1821, lefusliig an uffc*r of 
£2000 for Sardanapalufi, The Two Foncan, 
and three* rnntos of Don Juan Murray had 
previously published works of Horace Walpole. 
Earl of Orfoid (1717-07) and of James Earl 
Waldegiave (1086-1741) 

THl VIRION OF JFDGMINT 

This poem was written as a satire upon 
Rotiert Southey, the author of A Vmton of 
Judgment (nee p. 400), in which George III, 
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who had just died (1820), was completely 
vindicated. In the Preface to his poem, 
Southey went out of bis way to attack the 
moral character of Byron Following la the 
Preface to Byron's poem. 

**It hath been wisely Mid, that *One fool 
makes many and It hath been poetically ob- 
served — 

'That fools rush In where angels fear to 
tread ’ — Pope.* 

**If Mr. Southey bad not rushed in where 
be had no business, and where be never was 
before, and never will be again, the following 
poem would not have lieen written It is 
not impossible that it may be as gocNl as his 
own. seeing that it cannot, by any species 
of stupidity, natural or acquired, be iootse 
The gross natteiy, the dull Impudence, the 
renegado intolerance, and i^lous cant, of 
the poem by the author of wat Tyler,'' are 
something so stupendous as to form the 
sublime of biniseli—containing the quintes- 
sence of his own attributes 

**8o much for his imem — a word on his 
Preface In this Preface it has pleased the 
magnanimous laureate to draw the picture of 
a supposed 'Satanic SchcMil,* the which he 
doth recommend to the notice of the legisla- 
ture, thereby adding to his other laurels the 
ambition of those of an Informer If there 
exists anywhere, except in his imagination, 
such a School, is he not sufflclently armcsl 
against it bv his own intense vanity) The 
truth is that there are certain writers whom 
Mr H imagines, like He ruli, to have 'talkcsl of 
him , for they laughed consumedly * 

"I tliink I know enough of most of the 
writers to whom be is supiMiscsl to allude, 
to assert, that they, in their Individual ca- 
pacities, have done more good in the charl 
ties of life, to their fc*llciw-c reatures, in any 
one \ear than Mr Houthey has done harm 
to hiiiiself by his alisunlities in his whole 
life , and this Is saving a great dcsil But 
I have a fc»w qucsctlons to ask 

*‘lstlv, Is Mr Houthey the author of Wat 
Tyler f 

••2ndly, Was he not refused a remedy at 
law by the highest Judge of his lielo^ed Eng- 
land, because it was a Idasphcmous and sedi- 
tious publication^ 

"Ardly, Was he not entitled by William 
Hmith, in full pailiament, *a rancorous rene- 
gado' * 

"4thly, Is he not pcM't laureate, with his 
own lines on Martin the regicide staring him 
in the face?* 

“And 6thly, l*nttlng the four preceding 
items together, with what conscience dare he 
coll the attention of the laws to the publica- 
tions of others, be* they what they may^ 

“1 say nothing of the cowanllce of such a 
proceeding its meanness speaks for itself, but 
I wish to touch upon the moUre, which is 
neither more nor less than that Mr H has 
been laughed at a little in some recent publi- 
cations, as he was of yore in the \fiti Jacobin^ 
by his present mtrons Flence all this *skim- 
ble-hcamble stulf' about *Hatanlc,' and so foith. 


1 An old proverb found in many languages 

* 4ti EttHQU on CnitetHm, K, ri6 

*A violent revolutionary epic written by 
Houthey in 1794 

* Farquhar, TAe Beaur* Btraiagem, III, 1, 81-84. 

B William Hmith (17n0-18.35), an English poli- 
tician, and member of Parliament, attacked Houthey 
In the House of Commons cm March. 14, 1817 Hee 
Houtbey's reply To William Smith, Esq , M P 

* Hee p 62Ra, n 1 

* A paper originated In 1797 with the purpose of 
ridic uling the French Revolution and its supporters 
in England 


However, it is worthy of him — *guaU8 ab 
inoepto 

“If there ib anything obnoxious to the po- 
litical opinions of a portion of the public 
in the following jpoeiu, they may thank Mr. 
Houthey He might have written hexameters, 
as he has written eveiy thing else, for aught 
that thi writer cared— had they l>ceu uimn 
another subject But to attempt to canonise 
a monarch, who, whatever wvie his bousehuld 
virtues, was neither a hULCcssful nor a patiiot 
king, — inasmuch as bcveral years of his reign 
passed in war with America and Ireland, to 
say nothing of the aggression upon Fiance, — 
like all other exaggeration, necessarily begets 
opposition In whatever manner he may be 
spoken of in this new Viitwn, bis public career 
will not be more favorably transmitted by his- 
tory Of his private virtues (although a lit- 
tle expensive to the nation) there can be no 
doubt 

“With regard to the supernatural personages 
treated of, I can only say that 1 know as 
much about them, and (as an honest man) 
have a better light to talk of them than 
Koliert Houthey. 1 have also treated them 
more tolerantly The way in which that poor 
Insane creature, the l4nureate. deals about 
his Judgments in the next world, is like his 
own Judgment in this If It was not com- 

P lotelv ludicrous, It would lie something worse 
don't think that there is much more to 
sav at pn'sent 

QUBVEPO RBDIVIVUB”* 


617. 34, 1-8. In 1812. John Mason Good had 
pnblihhe«1 an edition of The Book of Job trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew He included 
In the notes numerous quotations from the 
Hebrew and the Araldc versions, and In an 
Introduction supimrted the historical character 
of the Book 

884. 84, 1 “Yesterday, at Holland House, I was 
introduced to Houthey — the best-looking bard 
I have seen for some time To have that 
poet's head and shoulders, I would almost 
have written his Bapphico lie is certainly a 
prepossessing person to look on, and a man 
of talent, and all that, and — there is his eu- 
logy *' — Byron, In Ijetter to Moore, Sept 27, 
1818 


886 . ON nriR DAT I COMPLFTE MT THIRTY- 
SlXXn YEAR 

“This morning Lord Byron came from his 
bedroom into the apartmemt whore Colonel 
Htanhope and home friimds were assembled, 
and said with a smile — ‘You were complaining, 
the other day, that I nc\cr write any poetry 
now — this Is my birthday, and I have Just 
finished something, which, I think, is better 
than what 1 usually write ' Ho thon produced 
these nolde and affecting verses, which were 
afterwards found writtem in his Journals, with 
only the following introduction *Jan 22 , on 
this day I complete my 86th year ' *’ — Oamba, 
in 4 Narratit e of Lord Byron*o Loot Journey 
to Greece (1825) 


> Such he has been from the first — Horace, Are 
PorHca, 127 

BQuevedo revived Francis GAmes de Qnevedo 
(1580-1045) was a vigorous Hpanish writer of sa- 
tire and polemical ver^ He was called “The Cap- 
tain of Combat *' He was also noted as a duelist. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

417. TRI PLIAflURU or DOPI 

This poem should be compared as to subject 
and title with Akenslde's 7'he Pleasures of the 
Imagination (p 44), Warton's The Pleasures 
of Melancholy (p 76), and Rogers's The Pleas» 
ures of Memory (p 207) 

"Much of the success of the poem was no 
doubt due to the drcumstance that It toucheil 
with such sympathy on the burning questions 
at the hour. If, as Stevenson remarks, the 
poet is to speak efficaciously, he must say 
what is already In his hearer's mind. This 
Campbell did, as perhaps no English poet had 
done before. The French Revolution, the par- 


tition of Poland, the abolition of negro-slavery 
— these had set the passion for freedom burn- 
ing in many breasti^ and The Pleasures of 
Hope gave at once vigorous and feeling ex 
prcssion to the doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of man . . It Is not easy 

at this time of day to approach The Pleasures 
Of Hope without a want of sympathy, if not 
an absolute prejudice, resulting from a whole 
century of poetical development." — J C Had- 
den, in Thomas Campbell (1899) 

"The very name of this work discovered its 
adhesion to elghteenth-centnr> tradition It 
was a tame, 'correct* essay, in a mode already 
entirely outworn " — Gosse, in A Short History 
of Modem English Literature (1897) 

419. Tl IIARINBHB 09 BNCLAKD 

"The Battle of the Baltic and Ye Mariners 
of England are without rivals in their own 
class, and Ompbell deserves recognition as a 
true romanticist and revolutionary force In 
poetry, although ffghting for his own hand, 
and never under the flag of Wordswoith and 
Coleridge For the time being, however, Camp- 
bell did more than they to break 

down in popular esteem the didactic conven- 
tion of the c lassie school " — Gosse, In 4 Short 
History of Modim English Literature (1897) 

16. This poem is said to have been written 
in 1799-1800, on the prospect of a war with 
Russia (11 6-6) , but It must have been re- 
vised later, for Nelson fell at Trafalgar In 
1806 He was severely wounded at the Battle 
of Copenhagen, April 2, 1801 

81. Meteor flag — reference to the color 
of the British 6ag and to the old belief that 
meteors portend calamity 

490. nOBINLlNDIN 

At the village of Ilohenllnden, Bavaria, the 
Austrian army, the "Hun" in this poem, was 
defeated by the French (the "Frank") In De- 
cember, 1800 Camplwll did not witness the 
battle, as was erroneously believed, but he 
was on the continent at the time and wit- 
nessed at least one skirmish Beott was fond 
of this ballad , but Campbell himself spoke 
rather contemptuously of Its "drum and tram 
pet lines " 

"In the genuine sueceas of Hohenlinden every 
line is a separate emphasis, but all the em- 
phasis Is required by the subject. Is In its 
place. The thud and brief repeated monotony 
of the metre give the very sound of cannem- 
ading , each line is like a crackle of musketry 
What is obvious In it, even, comes well into 
a poem which depends on elements so simple 
for its success ; indeed, its existence 
Symons, in The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry (1909) 

LOCRilL’a WARNING 

Donald Cameron, a Bcottirii Highland chief- 
tain knowm as "Gentle Lochiel," joined the 
Young Pretender, Charles Bdwrard, in the 
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Jacobite opribing of 1746 lie was wounded 
at Cnlloden in a battle against the English 
forces under the Duke of Cumberland, and 
fled to France, where he died In 174fl The 
Wisard in thib poem forecasts the defeat of 
Cameron at Culloden 

482. THI BATTLB OF THI BALTIC 

“It Is an attempt to write an English bal- 
lad on the Battle of Copenhagen, as much as 
possible in that plain, strong style peculiar to 
our oid ballads which tell us the when, where, 
and how the event happened — ^without gaud 
or ornament but what the subject essentially 
and easily affords" — Camptiell, In Letter to 
Dr Currie, April 24, 1806, quoted in Beattie's 
Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell 

The Battle of Copenhagen was fought on 
April 2, 1801 Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark formotl a neutrality league against 
England in December, 1800 England de- 
clared war, and a fleet under Parker and Nel- 
son was dispatched against the Danish fleet 
at Copenhagen Parker held eight ships in 
reserve while Nelson le<l twelve to the attack 
The engagement was ao fierce that l*arker 
signaled to “Disc ontlnue the action " In read- 
ing the signal Nelson applied his blind eye to 
the telescope, all the time he kept his own 
signal flying — “Move in closer" He finally 
won a decisive ylctorj 

In its first form the poem contained 162 
lines Following are the first four atansas as 
originally written 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the day. 

When, their haughty powers to vex. 

He engaged the llanish decks. 

And with twenty fioating wrecks 4 

Crowned the* fray 

AH blight, in Aprirs sun. 

Shone the day. 

When a British fieet came down. 

Through the island^ of the crown !• 

And by Copenhagen town 
Took their stay 

In arms the Danish shore 
Proudly shone , 

By each gun the lighted brand U 

In a bolcT determined hand , 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on 

For Denmark here had drawn 
All her might , 10 

From her battle-ships so vast 
Rhe had hewn away the mast. 

And at anchor to the last 
Bade them fight 

88. "Hearts of oak.** — ^Thc phrase is quoted 
from the old ballad Ye Gentlemen of Eng- 
land 

488. THB LABT MAN 

“Did you see The Last Man in my last 
number? Did it immediately remind yon of 
Lord Byron’s poem of Darhnessf [Bee p. 
621 ] I was a little troubled about this ap- 
pearance^ of my having been obliged to him 


for the idea. The fact is, many years ago 1 
had the idea of this I^t Man in my head, 
and distinctly remember speaking of the sub- 
ject to Lord B 1 recognised when 1 read his 
poem Darkness, some traits of the picture 
which I meant to draw, namely, the ships 
floating without living hands to guide them — 
the earth being blank — and one or two more 
circumstances On soberly cemsidering the 
matter, I am entirely disposed to acquit Lord 
Byron of haying intentionally taken the 
thoughts It is consistent with my own ex- 
perience to suppose that an idea, which is 
actually one of memory, may start up, appear- 
ing to be one of the Imagination, in a mind 
that has forgot the source from which it bor- 
rowed that idea. I believe this Nevertheless, 
to have given the poem to the world with a 
note, stating this fact, would have had the 
appearance of picking a quarrel with the 
noble bard, and this appearance I much dis- 
like, from the kindly feeling I have towards 
him, in consequence of his always having dealt 
kindly by me" — Campbell, in a Letter to Mr. 
Gray, Sept. 6, 1828, quoted in Beattie’s Life 
and Letters of Thomas Campbell An article 
in The London Magamne and Review, 1826, 
suggests as the source of this poem, a former 
popular novel entitled The Last Man, or 
Omegams and Ryderia, a Romance in Fntunty 
(2 vols, 1806) 

THB DBATH-BOAT OF BBLIQOLAHP 

This poem probably refers to the Jacobites, 
who, under the leadership of Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Young Pretender, instituted a rebel- 
lion in Scotland in 1746 The badge of the 
Stuarts was the white rose, the standard of 
Charles Edward was white, blue, and red 
The reference in line 36 is probably to make it 
clear that the faction did not belong to the 
Irish revolutionists, whose badge was green. 
Heligoland is an Island in the North Sea, it 
was ceded by Great Britain to Germany in 
1800. 
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plete Poetical Worka (1900) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“I thought of Ohatterton, the marvellous Bo^ 
The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride” 
— Wonlsworth. Rt solution and Independence, 
48-44 (p 284) 

“The purest Engliah, I think — or what ought to 
he purest — ^is Chatterton’s The language had ex- 
isted long enough to be entirely uncorrupted of 
Chaucer's Gallicisms, and still the old words are 
used Chatterton’s language is entirely northern 
I prefer the native music of it to Milton’s, cut by 
feet” — Keats, in Letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats, Sept 22, 1819 See also Keats’s To Ohat- 
terton (p 752) 

The following poems of Ohatterton belong to 
what are known as the Rowley Poems. CAatterton 
Invented a vocabulary, based upon the usage of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and em- 
ployed It In the composition of a number of poems, 
which he palmed off as the work of Thomas Row- 
ley, a fictitious priest of fifteenth century Bristol. 
For an account of the controversy which was 
waged over these poems, see “History of the Row- 
ley Controversy,’’ In Poetiedi Worka (British 
Poets ed, 1857). Cliatterton’s acknowledged 


poems are all written in the conventional eighteenth 

century manner. 

128. BRIBTOWn TRAGBDIS 

This poem Is probably based upon the exe- 
tution of Sir Baldwin Fnlfoid for treason at 
Bristol (Bribtowe), in 1461 During the Wars 
of the Roses, Fulford opposed the claim of 
Edward IV to the English throne 

180. rni AccouMTB or w. cantnobb fiabt 

This poem is ascribed to William Canynge, 
whom Chatterton makes a friend and patron 
of Rowley William Canyngt* (c 1400-74) 
was a rich and influential citisen of Brlhtol 
IIc was mayor of the city, and rebuilt at his 
own expense the famous Bristol Chunh of 
8t Mary He appears as a defender of Ful- 
ford in Briatowc Tragrdtr 

O. Some editors print a comma aftei krrpe 
and a semi-colon after atylle, and interpret 
hete atylle as high style Chatterton's Glossary 
defines Acie only as tiny 

JSLLA 

“A^lla, a Tragycal Enterlude, or Dlscoors- 
eyngc Tragedie. wrotenn hie Thomas Row 
lele, plaiedd before Mastre CsHynge, atte hvh 
Ilowse Nempto the Brslde Lcslge, alM>e Is* 
fore the Duke of Nnrfolck, Tohan Howard ” — 
Chatterton’s Title l^age 

132. AN IXCBIBNTI BALADB OF illVUITIB 

“Thomas Rowley, the author, was born at 
Nortem Mnlrcward, in SomcrM*thhirc, edULatcMl 
at the Convent of Rt Kenna, at Keynesham, 
and died at Wehtburv in Gloucestershire'’ — 
Ohatterton 

134 BPiTArn on noarKT canynob 

Chatterton submitted this poem on vellum 
as a fragment of the original manuscript of 
Rowley 
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don. 1817). Culltcttd HoiJL/i, ed Wallei and 
tilovei (London, Deni, 1002-00, New Yuik, 
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JelTiev, F “Cobb* Its (*otLiK( Economy,** 3/ir 
Ldinhurt/h Rtiuit, Teb , 1823 (.^8 105) 

Lytton, 11 Ohionichs and VhaiatittH (l^mdon. 
Chapman and Mall, 1807) 

Mlnto, \V A Eanual of EnqhtJi Piunt Littra- 
fnrt (ICdiubuiah lllinkwcMid 1S72, 1880, llos- 
lou, (linn, 1001) 

Saliitsbuiv (i Essays in EntjliMh LiUfalutr, 
Ho(ond Senes (Lond<»n. Dent, 1895, New 
Yoik, Senlmei) 

SaintsbuM <1 Macmillan h Maqaeinc^ Dec ,ls91 
(05 95) 

Stephen, Sir T F “Cobbett a model John Bull ’* 
Uortr tiahbatira, Vol 3 (lioiidon, lilac luillan, 
1891 02) 


“Peafumt-bred, i^lth a passion for fanning, and 
a most genuine, if quite unpoetic, love of the open 
country and all that it could offer eye or oar, he 
depicted, with Dutch honesty, the lural England 
that he knew how to Bees its fertility and beauty, 
the misery that had descendcnl on many of its 
Inhiibitauts, the descent prosperity remaining to 
others And he was master of a style m which to 
express his knowledge. It is not one of those 
gicsit styles which emlialm their autbois’ memory, 
but It was serviceable He is vigorous, plain, and 
absolutely unaffcHltHl The aptest words come to 
him with most peifect ease ITis eloquence* spiings 
fiom yi\id Insight into the heart of his theme, and 
from a native iei\or and energy that do not need 
art to blow them into flame Apart from his ple- 
beian viiuleme he shows a natural good taste In 
writing The iiaecid elegance and pompous rotund 
ynrbiage then in yogue are, by him left on one 
side If he cannot frame a iieriod, every senteiic*e 
has its work to do, and e\ery scMitencc tells 
What mars his faiinei s Odyssey, itutal Ridin, is, 
pt'ihaps, the evess of this wry disugard for fine 
writing They .iie notes of what he saw, and 
notes must often l>e bili*f, formless, and discon- 
nected Imagination and the chann it gives are, 
indexed, absemt throughout, but his sympathctlL 
leallsin has an attraction of its own He scans 
the look and iiianm^rs of the laborers, ho calcii- 
lites wbethci they liaye bacon to c»nt , he descants 
on ihe cnimblhtifs of the soil, and he Is able to 
liiipiess ui)ou his If. idem the strength of his in- 
ten'st in those things and of his enjoyment of 
held and woods and streams and the palatable 
salmon that lnh.il>it the latter ITe semis to give 
an unconsdous denioiistiation how excellent a 
tongue English could lie for a man, who saw and 
felt keenly, to cxpiess the facts as he s.iw them, 
and the eiiiotums whbh possessed him — C W 
I*n*y 114 Orton, in The Cambridge Ilihtoty of Eaq- 
lish Litualint, 11 ch 2 
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of Fust Kdihonn of 11 tlUam Cobbi It In Ben- 
liiiniu's Lift and Lellttn of Hilliam Cobbett 
(1913) 
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Fiom Eltqy on WiZiiam Cobbett 

O lienr him where the ram can fall. 

And where the winds cun blow. 

And let the sun weep o*er his iiall 
As to the giaye ye go » 

And in some little bme churchyaid, 

Bi*slde the* growing com, 

IjHV gimtle Nature's stem proic ha id. 

Her mlghtli'st peasant-bom 
Yes. let the wild flower wc^d bis grave, 

That bi*es may niuimur near. 

When o er his last home bend the braye 
And Rov — “A man lies here'** 

For Britons honor Cobbott’s name. 

Though rashlv oft he spoke . 

And none can seom, and few will blame, 

The low-laid heait of onk 
Sec*. o*er his pnistrate branches, sec’ 

Ken fac'tlouR hate cHinsents 
To reverence. In the fallen tree. 

His British lineaments 

— Ebeneser Elliott (1835) 


1007b. iSO-BO. “To ri'fute lies is not, at present, 
niy Imsiness, but it is my Imsiness to give 
you, in as small a comiaiss as possible, one 
sinking proof that they are lies, and thereby 
to put you well upon ynui guard for the whole 
of the lest of your life* The opinion aeuu- 
loush inculcdted by these *hintorlan8* Is this, 
that before the PioUntant times cdnie, Eng 
laud was, coni|mmti\ely, an Insignificant coun 
tiv, hating fiw piople in if, and those few 
inrlehtdltf pooi and mint table Now, take 
the following undeniable facts All the par- 
ishes in England aie now ((*\cppt wheie they 
have been uniUd, and two, three, or four, 
have been made into one) In point of size 
what thi*y were a Ihou^nd years ago The 
county of Norfolk Is the best cMiltlvated of 
any one in England This county has now 
731 iNiilshes and the numlier was formerly 
gmiter Of thcHe parishes 22 have now no 
churches at all, 74 CHiutaln less than 100 
Rouls (>ach and 208 have fio parsonage- 
houses Now. observe, every pariah had, In 
old times, a church and a parsonage house 
The (ounty contains 2092 square miles, that 
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is to Bay, Bomethlng Icbb than 8 iquare miles 
to each parish, and that Is 1920 statute acres 
of land , and the Bin of each parish is, on an 
average, that of a piece of ground about one 
mile and a half each way • so that the churches 
are, even now, on an average, only about a 
mile and a half from each other Now, the 
quebtlons for you to put to yourself are these 
Were churches formerly built and kept up 
vHthout hcing wanted, and especially by a 
poor and miserable people? Did these mis- 
erable people build 74 churches out of 781, 
each of which 74 had not a hundred souls 
belonging to it? Is It a sign of an aug- 
mented population, that 22 churches out of 
781 have tumbled down and been effaced? 
Was It a country thinly inhabited by misera- 
ble people that could build and keep a church 
in every piece of ground a mile and a half 
each way, besides having, in this same county, 
77 monastic establishments and 142 free chap- 
els? Is it a sign of augmented population, 
case, and plenty, that, out of 731 parishes, 
268 have suffered the parsonage-houses to fall 
into ruins, and their sites to l»ecome patches 
of nettles and of brambles? Put these ques- 
tions calmly to yourself common sense will 
dictate the answers , and truth will call for 
an expression of your indignation against the 
lying historians and the still more lying popu- 
lation mongers — Tobliett, in Advice to Young 
Men, Jjetter I, 62 

See note on Htangaa on Seeing the Speaker 
Aeleep, p 3.ni4b 
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1172 nouua 

An earlier but inferior version of this son- 
net was printed in 1888 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

“His best work Is but little, but of Its kind It 
is perfect and unique For exquisite musk of 
metrical movement and for an imaginative phan- 
tasy. such as might belong to a world where men 
always dreamt, there Is nothing In our language 
to be compared with Chriatabel, 1806, and Kubla 
Khan, and to The Amient Mariner published as 
one of the Lyrical Ballads, in 1708 The little 
poem called Love Is not so good, but It touches 
with great grace that with which all sympathise 


All that be did excellently might be bound up In 
twenty pages, but It should be liound In puic gold " 
— B A Brooke. In EngUah LiUratutc (1876) 

“You will see Coleridge — he who sits obscure 
In the exceeding lustre and the pure 
Intense Irradiation of a mind 
Which, with 1th own Internal lightning blind. 
Plain wearily through darknchs and di spall — 

A cloud-encircled meteor »f the air, 

A hooded eagle among blinking owls " 

— Bhellev, In Litter to Marta Gwbomc, 
11 202-08 (1820) 

Bee Lamb's ChriaVa Hoapital Fite and Thittg 
I eara Ago (p 0.11 ) and note, p 1208a . also llaslitt s 
Mu Firat Arquaintance inth Poeta (p 1028) 

Coleridge Is caricatured In Mr Flosky In Thomas 
Love Peacock's Nightmare Abbey 

32R. TO A TOUNQ ABB 

Bee Byron's satiric reference to thlh |»oem 
In EngUah Barda and Siotch BtufWfia, 2(>1- 
64 (p 480) 

RT-at A reference to l*antlsocrncy Bee 
Colei Idgo'h Pantiaoeracy and n 1 (p 328) 

R20. LA rAIBTTB 

Marquis de lai Fayette (1 767-1 S34) was a 
celebratiMl French gcuiiual and statesman He 
left France In 1792 to avoid the lonscHiueiic es 
of his opposition to the Jacobins, and was 
imprisoned as a political sus|>ect by the Prus- 
sians and Austrians. 1792 07 He returned 
to France in 1709 

KOBKirBKO 

Thaddeus Koskiusko (17401817) was a 
famous Polish |Hitiic»t and gcncial He was 
commander of the Polish Insurrec tic»n of 1794, 
and was defeated and token prisoner on Oct 
10 of that year He was released In 179b 
See Campbcdl's The Plenauiea of Hope, 349- 
418 (pp 418 19) 

TO THE REVEREND W L. BOWLEB 

Coleridge prolmbly Intended to dedicate the 
1797 edition of his Poems to Boaks On 
Nov 14, 1706, Lamb wrote as follows “Cole- 
ridge. I love you for dedicating your poetry 
to Bowles Genius of the sacred fountain of 
tears It was he who led vou gently by the 
hand thiough all this valley of weeping, 
showed you the dark-green ^c‘w treses, and the 
willow shades" 

See Coleridge’s comment on Bowles In Crit- 
ical Notes, p 1208 

THE EOLIAN HARP 

This poem was written Aug 24. 1796, nearly 
two months befc»re Coleridge's marriage (Oct 
4. 1706). The ASollan harp Is a musical In 
strument consisting of a Ihix with strings 
stretched across it It is usually placed at a 
window, where the wind striking It produces 
music It la named from JBolus, god of the 
winds. 
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881. ODI ON TUN DBI'ABTINO TBAB 

This poem, in a iihorter f^rm, was lint en- 
titled Ode Jor the haat Day of the Year 
In the early Ycmlon, the first atansa was 
called Strophe I , the second, Strophe II , the 
third, Epode , the fourth, Antlbtrophe I , the 
fifth. Antistrophe II , the remaining stanzas, 
Epode II In the 1707 edition Coleridge pre- 
fixed the following Argument, whirh In the 
1808 edition was distributed in notes 

The Ode eommenees with an address to the 
Divine Providence that regulates into one vast 
harmony all the events of time, however 
calamitous some of them may appear to mor- 
tals The second strophe calls on men to 
suspend their private Joys and sorrows, and 
demote them for a while to the cause of human 
nature In general The first epode hpeaks of 
the Empress of Russia, who died of an apo- 
plexy on the 17th of November, 170G, having 
JiiKt (onrluded a subsidiary treaty with the 
kings eoniblne<1 against France The first and 
second antistrophe descrll>e the Image of the 
DeiHirtlng Year , etc . as in a vision The 
second epcsle prophesies. In anguish of spirit, 
the downfall of this country 

832. 40. “A subsidiary Treaty had been Just con- 
(Inded and Russia was to have furnished 
more effectual aid than that of pious mani- 
festoes to the Powers combined against France 
I rejojee-^not over the deceased Woman (I 
ne\er dared figure the Russian Roveielgn to 
my imagination under the dear and venerable 
Character of Woman — ^Womw, that complex 
term for Mother, Sister, Wife *) I rejoice, as 
at the dlsenshrliilng <if a Daemon ’ I rejoice, 
as at the extinction of the evil Pilnclple Im- 
personated * This very day, six years ago, 
the massacre of Ismail was perpetrated 
TniHT\ THOTTH\Nn III MAN Rbingb, Mbn, 
Women, and Childrbn, murdered in cold 
blood, for no other crime than that their gar- 
rison had defended the place with persever- 
ance and bravery Why should I recall the 
poisoning of her husband, her Iniquities in 
Poland, or her late uu motived attack on Per- 
sia, the desolating ambition of her public life, 
or the libidinous excesses of her private hours * 
I have no wish to qualify myself for the office 
of Historiographer to the King of Hell*”— 
Coleridge 

883. 185. Abandoned of Heaven , — “The poet from 
having considered the pecu*iar advantages, 
which this country has enjoyed, passea in 
rapid transition to the uses, which we ha\o 
made of these advantages Wo have been 
preserved by our inaular situation, from suf- 
fering the actual honors of war ourseUes, 
and we have shown our gratitude to Provl 
dence for this Immunlt} by our eagerness to 
spread those horrors over nations less happily 
situated In the midst of plenty and safety 
we have raised or Joined the yell for famine 
and blood Of the one hundred and aeven 
last years, fifty have been years of war. Such 
wickedness cannot pass unpunished. We have 


been pi end and confident in our alliances and 
our fleets — but God has prepared the canker- 
worm, and will smite the gourde of our prlile. 
*Art thou better than populoub No, that was 
situate among the rivers,, that had the waters 
round about It, whose rampart was the Sea? 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength and it 
was infinite IHit and Lubim were her help- 
ers. Yet she was carried away, ahe went 
into captivity and they cast lots for her hon- 
orable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains Thou also shall bo drunken all 
thy strongholds shall be like fig trees with 
the first ripe figs, if they be shaken, they 
shall even fall into the mouth of the eater 
Thou hast multiplied thy menhants above 
the stars of heaven Thy crowned are as the 
locusts , find thy captains as the great grass- 
hoppers which camp in the hedges in the cool- 
day , but when the sun arlscth they flee away, 
and their place Is not known where they are 
There is no healing of thy bruise , thy wound 
is grie\oub all, that hear the report of 
thee, shall clap hands over thee* for upon 
whom hath not thy wickedness passed con- 
tinually F Nahum, chap 111 "—Coleridge. 

884. Tnis LIMB-TRBB BOWBR MY FBISON 

"In the June of 1707 some long-expected 
fi lends paid a visit to the author's cottage, 
and on the morning of their arrival, he met 
with an accident, which disabled him from 
walking during the whole time of their stay 
One e\ening, when they had left him for a 
few hours, he composed the fSlIowlng lines in 
the garden-bower " — Coleridge's prefatory note 

The friends referred to were Wordsworth 
and his sister Dorothy, and Lamb. Coleridge 
wrote Southey in July about the visit, as fol- 
lows * "Charles I.amb has been with me for 
a week He left me Friday morning The 
second day after Wordsworth came to me dear 
Sara accidentally emptied a skillet of boiling 
milk on my foot, which confined me during 
the whole of C I^rfimb's stay and still pre- 
vents me from all walks longer than a fur- 
long" 

8-20. The spot here described a as a favorite 
meeting place of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
their A1fo\den friends See Wordsworth's 
Lines Written in Early Spring (p 281), and 
note, p. noOb. 

835. THB RIMB OF THB ANCIBNT MARINBB 

This poem was first printed anonymously 
in the first edition of Lgiical Ballade (1798). 
Many anhalsnis intended to make It resemble 
the old popular ballads were removed in the 
second edition (1800) It was first published 
under the author's name in Sibylline Leaves 
(1817), where it appeared with a marginal 
gloss (printed in this text in footnotes) and 
a Tjatln motto from T Burnet’s Arehetologim 
Philosophies (1692), of which the following is 
a translation; 
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*T readily believe that there are more in- 
vialble beings In the universe than visible. 
But who shall explain to us the nature, the 
mnk and kinship, the distinguishing marks 
and graces of each? What do they do? 
Where do they dwell? The human mind has 
circled round this knowledge, but never at- 
tained to it. Yet there is profit, I do not 
doubt, in sometimes contemplating in the 

mind, as In a picture, the image of a greater 
and better world lest the Intellect, habituated 
to the petty details of daily life, should Ih* 
contracted within too narrow limits and set- 
tle down wholly on trlfies. But, meanwhile, 
a watchful eye must be kept on truth, and 
proportion observed, that we may distinguish 
the certain from the uncertain, day from 
night ” 

For the origin of the poem, see Coleridge’s 
BiograpMa Literaria, 14 (pp 872-78), and 
Wordsworth's note on Wc Are Seren (p. 13.17b). 
The following additional statement bv Words- 
worth was reported to II N Coleridge by the 
Bev. Alexander Dyce "T/ic inetrnf Mnrimr 
was founded on a strange dream, which a 
friend of Coleridge had, who fancied he saw 
a skeleton ship, with figures In it We had 
both detennined to write some poetry for a 
monthly magaxine, the profits of which were 
to defray the expenses of a little excursion 
we were to make together The Andent 
Mariner was Intended for this periodical, but 
was too long I had very little share In the 
composition of It, for I soon found that the 
style of Coleridge and mvself would not as- 
similate Besides the lines (In the fourth 
part) : 

*And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand'- - 

1 wrote the stansa (In the first part) : 

*Be holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Weddlug-Uuest stood still. 

And listens like a three-vears’ child 

The Marlntr hath his wlir — 

and four or five lines more In different parts 
of the poem, which I could not now point 
out. The idea of ‘ehooting an albatroaa* was 

mine, for I had hern reading Shrhocke’s 
Voyages, which prohahly Coleridge nerrr saw 
I also suggested the reanlmatlon of the dead 
bodies, to work the ship ’* (Note printed in 
Campbell’s «! of The Works of Coleridge 
[1803], S. T. C. ed. 1852.) Bee Lamb's com- 
ment on Wordsworth*s note on the poem, 
published in the second edition of Lyrical Bal- 
lads (p 019a, 49 ff )• 

It has been suggested that Coleridge took 
some hints for hts poem from Capt T James’s 
Birange and Dangerous Voyage (1633) and 
from The Letter of Saint Paulinua to Afararins 
(1618). The letter tells the story of a won- 
derful voyage, on which a sole survivor was 
aided In the navigation of the ship by Christ 
and angels. Borrowings from these sources. 


however, are too slight to lessen the glory of 
Coleridge’s inventive genius. 

Regarding the piobability of the poem, and 
its moral, Coleridge remarked as follows 
(Table Talk, May 81, 1800) “Mrs. Barbauld 
v>ncc told me that she admixed The Ancient 
Mariner very much, but that there were two 
faults in It, — It was improbable, and had no 
moral As f<ir the probability, I owncil that 
that might admit some question , but as to 
the want of a moral, I told her that in my 
own Judgment the poem had too much , and 
that the only, nr chief fault, If 1 might say 
so, was the obtnislcin of the moral sentiment 
so openly on the reader ns a principle or 
cause of action in a work of pure Imagina- 
tion It ought to have had no more moral 
than the Arabian Nights* tale of the mer- 
chant’s sitting demn to eat dates by the side 
of a well and throwing the shells aside, and 
lo* a genie starts up and says he muirt kill 
the afctresald merchant because one of the 
date shells had. It seems, put out the eye of 
the genie's son ” Mrs Barbauld (1748-1825) 
was an English poet and eNsajist 

*Tt Is enough for us here that he has 
written some of the most {Mietlr^al poetry In 
the language*, and one poc>m, The Atuunt 
Mariner, not only unparalleled, but unap 
proaihed In Its kind, and that kind at the 
rarest It Is marvellous In Its mastc'ry over 
that delightfully fortuitous inconsequence that 
Is the adamantine logic of dreamland Coler- 
idge has taken the old ballad measure and 
givc*n to it by an indefinable charm, wholly 
hlB own, all the sweetness, all the melcxly and 
compass of a symphony And how picturesque 
It is in the proper sendee of the aorcl 1 know 
nothing like it There is not a description 
in it It is all picture ” — J R Lrjwell, in 
**Addiess on Unveiling the Bust of Coleridge 
In Westminster Abbej, 7 Mav, ISS.I," Democ- 
racy and Other Addresses (1887). 

The poem is here printed in the revised 
text of 1829. 

104. *T took the thought of ^^grinning for 
foy** from poor Burnett's remark to me, when 
we had climbed to the top of IMinlimmon, and 
were nearly dead ^Ith thirst We could not 
speak for the constriction, till we found a 
little puddle under a atone lie said to me, 
*Yon grinned like an Idiot'* He had done the 
same ” — Coleridge, in Table Talk, May 81, 
1830. George Burnett (cl 706-1 811) was a 
miscellaneous writer, Interested with Coleridge 
and Bouthev in the scheme of Pantlsocracv 
Pllnllmmon Is a mountain in Wales. 

im 210-11. *Tt is a common superstition 
among sailon that something evil is about 
to happen whenever a star dogs the moon ” — 
Coleridge, in a manuscript note The star 
within the nether tip of the homed moon, 
however, exists only In Coleridge’s imagina- 
tion 

K 814. PcMMibly a reference to the Northern 
Lights, or Aurora Borealis. 
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**Tlic flmt part of tho following poem was 
written in tbe year 1707, at Htowey, in the 
county of HumerKet. Tho second part, 
after my n'tum from (lermnny. In the year 
1800, at Keswick, Cumberland Since tbe lat- 
ter date, my poetic powers have been, till 
very lately, in a state of suspended animation 
But as, in my very first conception of the 
talc, 1 had the whole present to my mind, 
with the wholeness, no less than the liveli- 
ness of a vision, 1 trust that I shall be able 
to embody in verse the three parts yet to 
come, in the course of the present year. It is 
probable that if the poem had been finished 
at either of the former periods, or if even 
the first and second part had been published 
in the year 1800, the impression of its origi- 
nality would have been much greater than I 
dare at present exped But for this I have 
only my own Indolence to blame The dates 
are nientloncHl for the exclusive purpose of 
precluding charges of plagiarism or servile 
imitation from myself For there is amongst 
ns a set of critics, who seem to hold, that 
every possible thought and image is tradi- 
tional , who have no notion that there are 
suih things as fountains in the world, small 
as well as great , and who would therefore 
(haiitablv derive e\orv rill the\ behold fiow- 
Ing, fiom a perforation made in some other 
man r tank I am confident, however, that as 
far as the present imem Is concenuHl, the cele- 
brated poets whose writings I might be sus- 
pected of having imitated, either In particu- 
lar passages, or in the tone and the spirit 
of the whole, would l>e am<ing the first to vin- 
dicate me from the charge*, and who, on any 
striking culucideniH*, would permit me to ad- 
dress them in this doggerel version of two 
monkish lAitln hexameters 

Tls mine and it is likewise yours ; 

But an If this will not do , 

Ijet It be mine, good friend ’ for I 

Am the poorer of the two 

have only to add that the metre of tbe 
ChriHtabel Is not, profierly speaking. Irregular, 
though it may si*em so fiom its lieing founded 
on a new principle namely, that of counting 
In each line the aroents, not tbe syllables. 
Though the latter may vary from aeven to 
twelve, yet In each line the accents will be 
found to be only four. Nevertheless, this 
occasional variation in number of syllables 
is not introduced wnntanlv, or for the mere 
ends of eonvenlence, but in eorrespondenee 
with some transition in the nature of the 
lnmgc‘ry or passion " — Coleridge's original 
Preface 

The poets referred to above are Scott, who 
heard the poem read In 1801, and Byron, who 
heard it in 1811 

The poem was Intended for publication In 
the second edition of I^rieal JRaUaig (1800) ; 


but Coleridge never completed it In Table 
Talk, July 6, 1888, Coleridge said* "I could 
write as good verses now as ever I did, if 1 
were perfectly free from vexations, and wetc 1 
in the od Ubtium hearing of fine music, which 
has a sensible elTect in harmonialng my 
thoughts, and in animating and, aa it were, 
lubricating my inventive faculty Tbe rea- 
son of my not finishing Chrietabcl is not that 
I don’t know how to do It — for 1 have, as 1 
always had, the whole plan entire from be- 
ginning to end in my mind , but 1 fear I could 
not carry on with equal success the execu- 
tion of the idea, an extremely subtle and dif- 
ficult one ” The poem was finally published 
by Murray on the recommendation of Byron 

Coleridge’s plan for the completion of the 
story is thus related by Mr Gillman, who 
cared for Coleriilge during the last years of 
bis life 'The following relation was to have 
occupied a third and fourth canto, and to have 
closed the tale Over the mountains, tbe 
Bard, as directed by Sir Leoline, hastes with 
his disciple, but In consequence of one of 
those inundations supposed to be common to 
this country, the spot only where the castle 
once stood is discovered — ^the edifice itself be- 
ing washed away He determines to return. 
Ceraldine, being acquainted with all that is 
passing, like the acird alsters in Macbeth, 
vanishes Reappearing, howexer, she awaits 
the return of the Bard, exciting In the mean- 
time, 1>y her xrily arts, all the anger she could 
rouse In the Baron’s breast, as well as that 
Jealousy of which he Is described to have 
been susceptlldc Tbe old Bard and the youth 
at length arrive, and therefore she can no 
longer personate the character of Geraldine, 
the daughter of Lord Roland de Vaux, but 
changes her appearance to that of the ac- 
cepted though absent lover of Christa bel Now 
ensues a courtship most distressing to Chiista- 
bel, who feels, she knows not why, great dla- 
gust for her once favored knight, lliis eoM- 
ness Is very painful to tho Baron, who has no 
more conception than herself of the super- 
natural transformation She nt last vields 
to her father's entreaties, and consents to ap- 
proach tbe altar with this hated suitor. The 
real lover, returning, enters at this xnomcmt, 
and produces the ring which she had once 
given him In sign of her betrothment Thus 
defeated, the supernatural being Geraldine 
disappears As predicted, the castle l>ell tolls, 
tbe mother’s voice is heard, and, to the ex- 
ceeding great Jov of the parties, the rightful 
marriage takes place after which follows a 
reconciliation and explanation between the 
father and daughter ” — (Quoted from Glllman’s 
The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (18.*18). 

“For my part, I cannot compare Kubla 
Khan with Chrietabel The magical beauty 
of the latter has been so long canonised in 
the world's estimate, that to praise it now 
would be unseemly It brought into Rnglisb 
poetry an atmosphere of wonder and mys- 
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terjt ot weird beauty and pity combined, 
which was quite new at the time it appeared, 
and has never since been approached The 
movement of its subtle cadences has a union 
of grace with power, which only the finest 
lines of Hhakespeare can parallel As we read 
OhnatahH and a few other of Coleridge's 
pieces, we recall his own words 

*In a half-sleep we dream. 

And dreaming heai thee still. O singing lark^ 
That slngest like an angel in the cloudH ' *' — 

J C. Rhairp, in “Poetic Rtyle in Modern Eng- 
lish Poetry,” Aapecta of Poetrp (1881) 

The meter of Uhnstabel was used by Scott 
in The Lay of the Lant Minstrel, and by other 
poets in imitation or ridicule of Coleridge's 
poem. The following poem was wiittcn by 
James Ilogg, and published with other pieces 
imitative of his contemporaries in a volume 
entitled The PoeVa Mtrror (1816) 


lacfbelle 


Can there be a moon in heaven tonight. 
That the hill and the gray cloud seem mi light? 
The air is whitened by some spell. 

For there is no moon, I know It well , 

On this third clay the sages say i 

i ’Tis wonderful how well they know) 

'he moon is tourneying far away. 

Bright somewhere in a heaven below, 


It is a strange and lovely night, 
A grayish pale, but not white * 

Ib it rain, or is it dew. 

That falls so thick 1 see its hue'^ 


In lays it follows, one, two, thrc'c, 
Down the air so merrily, 

Said Isabelle , so let it be * 


10 


15 


Why does the Lady lRal>e11e 
Sit in the damp and dewy dell. 

Counting the racks of diizzly rain, 

An d how often the mil cries o\cr again? 

For she s harping harping in the brake, 20 
Crail^ craik Craik, craik — 


Ten times nine, and thrice eleven; — 

The last call was an hundred and seven 
Craik, Craik — ^the hour is near — 

Let it come, I have no fear ' 25 

Yet it iM a dreadful work, 1 wis. 

Such doings in a night like this * 


Sounds the river harsh and loud? 

The stream sounds harsh but not loud 
There is a cloud that seems to hover 80 

By western hill the churchyard over, 

Twt is it like ? — 'Tis like a whale , 

’^s like a shark with half the tall, 

Not half, but third and moie, 

Now *tls a wolf, and now a boar , 85 

Its face l«i raised — it cometh here, 

Lrt it come — there is no fear 

There's two for heaven, and ten for hell. 

Let It come— 'tls well — ^'tis well* 

Said the Lady Isabelle. ^ 

What ails that little cut-tailed whelp. 

That it continues to yelp, yelp ? 

Yelp, yelp, and it turns fts eye 
Up to the tree and half to the sky , 

Half to the sky and full to the cloud, 45 

And still It wnines and barks aloud. 

Why I should dread I cannot tell 
dniere is a spirit , I know it well * 

I see it in you falling beam — 
la it a vision or a dream ? 50 

It is no dream, full well I know 
I have a woeful deed to do * 

Hush, hush, thou little murmu^r ; 

1 tell thee, hush — ^the dead are near * 


If thoQ knewest all, poor tall-less whelp. 68 
Well mightest thou tremble, growl, and yelp. 
But thou knowebt nothing, habt no part 
(Simple and stupid ab thou art) 

Save gratitude and truth of heart 
But they are coming by thib way 60 

That have been dead for a year and a day. 
Without chalic*n^, without change, 

Thev bhall have their full revenge^ 

They have been sent to wander in woe 
In tne lands of fiume and the lands of snow , 65 
But those that arc dead 
Shall the greensward tread. 

And those that are living 
Shall boon l>e dead * 

None to pity them none to help , TO 

Thou mayest quake, my cut-taiiled whelp * 

There are two from the grave 
That I fain would save , 

Full hard is the weifd 

For the young and the brave ' T5 

Perchance they an* wrapt in vlhion sweet. 
While the passing bres^zes kiss their feet , 
And they aie dreaming of joy and love* — 
Well, let them go— there s room above 

Yet they are coming ' and they are three ' so 
JebU Maria * can it be? 


The Conclusion 

Sleep on * fair maiden of Borniwdale * 

Sleep, O Klec*p, and do not wake. 

Dream of the dance, till the foot so pale, 

And the Iwunteous ankle shhci and shake , 85 
Till thou bhalt piohs, with fcs>llng bland. 

Thine own fair breast for loverV hand 
Thy heart is light as sumniei breeze, 

Thy heart is Jo>ous as the daj 

Man never form of angel s(h*b, 90 

But thou art fair as they 

So lovc^rs ween, and so thev say, 

So thine shall ween for many a day 
The hour's at hand, O woe is me ' 

For the3 are coming, and they are three 95 

8421 4I9-S2. (*f these lines with the following 

entry in Dorothy Wordswoi'th’s Jnuinul 
"March 7, 170H William and I di<ink tea at 
Coleridge's. A cloudy sky. Obseiyid nothing 
particularly interesting — the distant prospect 
obscured One only leaf upon the top of a 
tree — the sole remaining leaf— dam ed round 
and round like a rag blown by the wind ” 

Of these lines. Buskin savs ("Of the Pa- 
thetic Fallacy,” Modtrn Paintirs, Part IV, <h 
12, sec 6) * When Coleridge spc*aks of 

‘The one red leaf the last of its clan, 

That dance as often as dance it can,’ 

he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far 
false, idea alwut the leaf he fancies a life 
in It, and will, which there are not , confuses 
its powerlessnesH with choice, its fading di^ath 
with merriment, and the wind that shaken it 
with music. Here, however, there is soiiie 
beauty, even in the mortdd passage ’* 

84«. Part II. — The inspiration for I*art II of the 
poem was the Hymn to Teresa by Richard 
Crashaw, an English poet of the 16th century 
The scenery in Part II is that of the Lake 
district, England 

847. 40N-86. Coleridge regarded these lines as 
“tne best and sweetest passage” he ever wrote 
Southey may t>e referred to In the passage 
See Byron's Ohilde HaroWs Pilgrimage, III, 
94 (p 587). 
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849. Tht Conclusion to Part II, — ^Thcse lines liavo 
little obvious relation tc» the rest of the poem 
and probably were not meant originally to be 
a part of It. They were sent to Southey In a 
letter of May 6, 1801, and probably were 
written alniut that time J 1*) Campbell, In 
hls edition of Coleridge’s Poetical Worka, says 
that these linen do not oecur in any of the 
three extant manuacrlpth of the poem 

380. raosT at midnight 

7. Jfy cradhd infant — Illh son Hartley. 

84. At Hihool — (’uleiidge entered ChrlhCa 
Hospital In 17HSa and remalue<1 theie until he 
went to Cambridge Unlverhlty in 1701 See 
liiinib’s ChnnVn Uonpital Five and Thirty 
Yearn Ago <p 081) 

87. Btem preceptor — Boyer, the famous 
master of Christ’s Hospital, notinl foi his 
flogglDR proclivities. In Table Tall, May 27, 
1880, Colpridge says “I had one just flogging 
When I was alKiut thlitoon, 1 went to a shoo 
maker, and bogged him to take me as his 
apprentice He. being an honest man, ininio 
diately took mo to Bowjer, i»ho got Into a 
groat rage, knocked me down, and e\en pushoil 
Crispin rudolv out of the room Bowvor 
asked mo whv I had made myself 6u<h a 
fcMiU to whldi I answorod, that I had a gieat 
desire to be a shoemaker, and that I hated 
the thought of being a riergjman so^* 

said ho — ’Because, to tell vou the tnith, sir,* 
said I. ’I am nii InfldeP* For this, without 
more ado, ]tow\<>r flogged me, — wisely, as I 
think — Houndh, as I know Any whining or 
sermonlrlng would hn^e gratlfled my vanity, 
and eunflmHHl nio In my absurdity , aa it was, 
I was laughed at, and got heartily ashamed 
of ray fon\ ” 

48. Butter — Coleridge was \ery fond of his 
sister Ann, who was five ^ears hls senior. SAie 
died in 1701 

68 While at school, Coleridge used to Ho 
upon the rfM)f and garo at the clouds and atara 

64ff. The prophoct expressed In these lines 
was fulfllled In 1800, when Coleridge moved to 
Greta Hall, Keswlik, In the Lake district 

861. FBANCE AN ODE 

This poem was Inspired by the French In- 
vasion of Hwitaerlaud (Helvetia) In 1798 It 
was piinted in The UomxHg Pont, April 10, 
1798. with the following introduction, entitled 
Original Pot tig 

“The following excellent ode will be In uni- 
son with the feelings of every friend to liberty 
and foe to oppression, of all who, admiring 
the French Revolution, detest and deploie the 
conduct of France towards Switaerland It Is 
very satisfactory to And so aealous and steady 
an advocate for freedom as Mr Coleridge con- 
cur with us In condemning the conduct of 
Frame towanls the Rwlas Cantons Indeed 
hls concurrence Is not singular , we know of no 
friend to liberty who la not of hla opinion. 


What we moat admire la the avowal of hls 
sentimentb, and public cenaure of the un- 
principled and atrocious conduct of France. 
The poem Itaelf la written with great energy. 
The second, thiid, and fourth stansas contain 
some of the meat vigorous lines wc have ever 
read. The lines in the fourth stansa — 

To bcattcr rage and tnlCroua guilt 

Where Peace her Jealous home had built,' 

to the end of the atansa are particularly ex- 
pressive and beautiful “ 

The following Argument was prefixed to the 
poem in an 1802 edition 

“First Btanza An invocation to those ob- 
jects Id nature the contemplation of which 
had Inspired the poet with a devotional lo\e 
of liberty. Hteond Stanza The exaltation 
of the poet at the commencement of the 
Flench Revolution, and his unqualified ab- 
horrence of the Alliance against the Republic 
Third Stanza The blasphemies and horrora 
during the domination of the Terroribts re- 
garded by the poet as a transient atnqpi, and 
as the natural const qucncc of the former 
despotism and of the foul superstition of 
l*oppiy Reason, indeed, began to suggest 
many apprehensions , vet still the poet strug- 
gled to retain the hope that Fuince would 
make conqui*sts by no other means than by 
presenting to the observation of Europe a 
people more happy and lietter Instructed than 
under other forms of government Fourth 
Stanza SWltrerland and the poet's recanta- 
tion Fifth Stanza* An address to liberty, 
in which the poet expresses hls conviction 
that those feelings and that grand ideal of 
freedom which the mind attains hi Its con- 
templation of Its IndivMual nature, and of the 
sublime surrounding objects (see stansa the 
first) do not lielong to men, as a society, nor 
can possibly he either gratified or realized, 
under any form of human government . but 
belong to the Individual man, so far as he Is 
pure, and Inflamed with the love and adoration 
of God in nature" 

866. THI KIGHTfKOALI 

The scenery of this poem la that of the 
Quantock hills about Nethei Stowoy and Alfox- 
doD, In Somersetshln*, England The poem was 
first published In Li/rtial Jlafladn, In 1798. 

868. THE BAf.LAD OF THE DXRK LADIE 

A manuscript note by Coleridge states that 
this poem was Intended originally to contain 
190 lines Sec note on Loi c, p 1240b 

KUBLA gBAN 

This poem was first published a 1th the title 
Kubla Khan, or a VMon tn a Dream, It waa 
prefaced with the following note 
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Of The Froffmeni of Kuhla Khan 

**The following fragment Is here published at 
the request of a poet of great and deserved 
celebrity [Lord Byron], and, as far as the 
author's own opinions are concerned, rather as 
a psychological curiosity, than on the ground 
of any hupposed poetic merits 

“In the jummer of the year 1797, the author, 
then In ill health, had retired to a lonely farm- 
house between I’orlock and Linton, on the Ex- 
moor confines of Somerset and Devonshire In 
consequence of a slight indisposition, an ano- 
dyne had l>een prescribed, from the effects of 
which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment 
that he was reading the following sentence, or 
words of the same substance, In FurchaM*H 
l^tlffrimage ‘Hero the Khan Kubla com- 
manded a palace to be built, and a stately gar- 
den thereunto And thus ten miles of fertile 
ground were inclosed with a wall The author 
continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during 
which time he has the most vi\id confidence, 
that he could not have composed less than from 
two to three hundred lines , if that Indeed can 
be called composition in which all the images 
rose up before him as thinga. with a parallel 
production of the correspondent expressions, 
without any sensation or (Minscloukness of 
effort f)n awaking he appeared to himself to 
have a distinct recollection of the whole, aud 
taking his pen. Ink, and paper. Instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the lines that are here pre- 
served At this moment he was unfortunately 
called out by a person on business from Por- 
lock, and detained by him above an hour and 
on his return to bis room, found, to his no 
small surprise and mortification, that though 
he still letalneil some vague and dim recollec- 
tion of the general purport of the vlalon, yet, 
with the exception of some eight or ten scat- 
tere<1 lines and images, all the rest has passed 
away like the Images on the surface of a stream 
into which a stone has been cast, but, alas' 
without the after restoration of the latter ' 

Then all the charm 

Is broken — all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each mls-shape ['s] the other Htay 
awhile, 

Poor youtli ' who scarcely dar'st lift up thine 
eyes — 

The stream will soon renew Its smoothness, 
soon 

The visions will return ' And lo, he stays. 

And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling liack, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mlrn»r 

[From Coleridge's The Picture, or, the 
Lover's Resolution, 91-100 ] 

“Yet from the still surviving recollections In 
his mind, the author has frequently purposed lo 
finish for himself what had been orlglnallv 
as It were, given to him Mpiov i6iov dew,* 
but the tomorrow is yet to come " 


all poems In reading It we seem rapt Into 
that pazadise revealed to Swedenborg, where 
music and color and perfume were one, where 
you could hear the hues and see toe har- 
monics of heaven. For abMdutc melody and 
splendor it were hardly rash to call It the first 
poem in the language." — ^A. C. Swinburne, in 
Seeatfs and Studies (187B). 

“In Coleridge's Kubla Khan we have no 
wrestling with spiritual questions, no lofty 
solution of the problem of conduct found 
through brooding on the beauties of nature 
Instead, a thousand impreshlons received from 
the senses from recorAsi of Oriental travel, 
from numl>erlc8s romantic tales, have been 
taken in by the author, dissolved as in a 
crucible by the fierce heat of his imagina- 
tion, and are pouted forth a molten stream 
of sensuous imagery, incalculable in its va- 
riety of suggestion, yet homogeneous, unified, 
and, despite its fragmentary character the ul- 
timate expression of a whole romantic world '* 
— Neilson, in EaaentiaUi of Poetry (1912) 

14-18. These are three of the lines referred 
to by Kipling In hU Wireless “Remember 
that in all the millions permitted there are no 
more than five — five little lines — of which one 
can say, 'These are the magic These are the 
vision. The rest is only poetry ’ ” The other 
two lines are in Keats's Ode to a Nightingale, 
09-70 (p 832) 

SAB- LINKS 

Coleridge sent this poem In a letter to his 
wife with the following comment “At the 
inn they brought us an Album, or Stamm- 
Buch, requesting that we would write our 
names and something or other as a remem- 
brance that we had l>een there I wrote the 
following lines which I send to you, not that 
they possess a grain of merit as poetry, but 
because they contain a true account of my 
Journey from the Brocken to Elblnrode " 

LOVB 

This poem was first published In The Morn- 
ing Post, liec, 21, 1799, under the title Jnfro- 
duation to the Tale of the Dork Ladle, and 
with the following introductory letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor of The Morning Post 


“Were we compelled to the choice, I for 
one would rather prcberve Kubla Khan and 
Ohristabrl than any other of Coleridge’h iioenis. 
It Is more conceivable that another man 
should be born capable of writing The isdenf 
Mariner than one capable of writing these 
The former Is perhaps the most wonderful of 


>“In Xamdu did Cublal Can buUd a stately 
Pallace, encompassing sixteene miles of plains 
ground with a wall, wherein are fertile Meddowes, 
pleasant Hprlngs, delightful Streames, and all sorts 
of beasts of chase and game, and In the mlddest 
thereof a sumptuous house of pleasure "—Psrehos 
his Pilgrimage (1626 ed ) 4, 18, 416 
* Tomorrow, I shall sing a sweeter song — Theo- 
critus, Idyls, 1, 182 


“Sir, 

“The following poem Is the Introduction to a 
somewhat longer one, for which 1 shall iM)llclt 
insertion on your next open dav The use of 
the old ballad word Lodie tor Lady is the 
only piece of obsoleteness in It, and as It Is 
professedly a tale of ancient times, I trust, that 
'the affectionate lovers of venerable antiquity* 
(as Camden^ says) will grant me their pardon, 
and perhaps may be Induced to admit a force 
and propriety In it A heavier objection may 
be adduced against the author, that in these 
times of fear and expectation, when novelties 
ewplode around us in all directions, he should 
presume to offer to the public a slllv tale of old- 
fashioned love; and, five vears ago, I own, I 


1 William Camden (tn51-1623), an English anti- 
quary and historian. 
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■hould have allowed and felt the force of this 
objection. But, alai ' exploelon has succeeded 
explosion so rapidly that novelty itself ceases 
to appear new; and it is posable that now, 
even a simple story, wholly unsplced with poli- 
tics or personality, may find some attention 
amid the hubbub of revolutions, as to those 
who have resided a long time by the falls of 
Niagara, the lowest whispering becomes dis- 
tinctly audible. 8. T. Colebidoe.'' 

O leave the Illy on Its stem , 

O leave the rose upon the spray . 

0 leave the elder-bloom, fair maids * 

And listen to my lay 

A cypress and a myrtle bough, 

This mom around my ham you twin'd, 
Because it fashion'd moumfully 
Its murmurs in the wind. 

And now a tale of love and woe, 

A woeful tale of love I sing 
Hark, gentle maidens, bark * it sighs 
And trembles on the string 

But most, mv own dear Henevicve* 

It sighs and trembles most for thee' 

O come and hear the cruel wrongs 
Befel the Dark Tjidle ' 

Few sorn»ws hath she of her own. 

My hope, mv Joy, my Henevleve' 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve 

Then came Loi c as we know it, with slight 
changes, and the following eoncluding stansas . 


rushes from the melted glaciers, like a giant, 
mad with joy, from a dungeon, and forms other 
torrents oi snow-water, having their rise in the 
glaciers which slope down into the valley, 
^e beantlfnl Qentiana Maior, or great gentian, 
with blossoms of the brightest blue, grows in 
lane companies a few steps from the never- 
melted ice of the glaciers 1 thought it an 
affecting emblem of the boldness of human 
hope, venturing near, and, as it i^ere, leaning 
over the brink of the grave indeed, the whole 
vale, its every light, its every sound, must needs 
impress every mind not utterly callous with the 
thought— ^Who iroaM be, who coaM he an athe- 
ist in this valley of wonders' If any of the 
readers of The Momtno Post have visited this 
vale in their Journeys among* the Alps, 1 am 
confident that they will not find the sontimenth 
and feelings expressed, or attempted to be ex- 
pressed, in the following poem, extravagant" 

In later editions the poem was preceded by 
the following note 

“B^Jdes the rivers Ar\e and Arveiron, 
which have their sonreeh in the foot of Mont 
Blanc, five Cftnsnlcuous torrents rush down Its 
sides , and within a few paces of the glar'ers, 
the (tenliama Ifa>or grows in immense numbers, 
with its ‘flowers of loveliest blue.' " 

As a matter of fact, Coleridge never was at 
Chamounl , his poem is based upon a transla- 
tion of Ode to Ohamounift a Oennan poem by 
Friederlke Brdn (1765-1835) addressed to 
Klopstock (1724-1808) See Shelley's Mpnt 
B!ano (p 646) 


And now once more a tale of woe, 
A wu(>ful tale of love, I sing 
For thee, my Genevieve' it sighs, 
And trenibles on the string 


When last I sang the <niel scorn __ . . 
That craz’d this iKild and lonely Knight, 
And how he roam’d the mountain woods. 
Nor rested day or night ; 


I prom Is d thee a sKter tale 
Of man's perfidious crneltv 
Come, then, and hear what cruel wrong 
Ddcl the Dark Ladle 


364 . INBCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN ON A BIATH 

Cf this poem with the following concise 
lines from Tennyson's Balm and Baian (21- 
25) • 

So coming to the fonntnln-slde beheld 
Balln and Balaa sitting statuelike, 

Brethren, to right and left the spring, that 
down. 

From beneath a plume of lady-fern. 

Sang, and the sand danced at the bottom of It 


860 . DIJICTION AN ODB 

This poem was first addressed to Wordsworth 
and was printed In The Morning Post on bis 
wedding-day, Oct 4, 1802 In this verhlon 
Wordsworth was referred to an "Bdraund," and 
that name occurreil where "Lady" Is found 
in the present text, and where "Otway" ap- 
piNira in 1. 120 An earlier version contained 
the name “William" throughout An estrange- 
ment lietwcen the two poets was the cause of 
the later bubstitations 

868. HIMN BirORI BUNRIBI IN THB VAfl OF 
CHAMOUNI 

This poem was first printed In The 
(ifg Post, Sept 11, 1802, with the following 
Introductory note by the author 


THB PAINB OF BLXXF 

"God forbid that mv worst enemy should 
ever have the nights and the sloops that I 
have had night after night — surprised by 
sleep, while I struggled to remain awake, 
starting up to bless my onn loud sc team that 
had awakennl me— yea, dear friend ' till my 
repeated nlght-vells had made me a nuisance 
In my own house As I Ihc and am a man, 
this Is an unexaggerated tale My dreams be- 
came tbe substances of my life *’ — Coleridge, 
in Letter to Thomas Poole, Oct 8, 1808 

86B. TO A aXNTLEllAN 

61-68. In place of these lines, the manu- 
script copy of Jan , 1807, contained the fol- 
lowing 


"Chamounl is one of the highest mountain 
TBlleys of tbe Barony of Fanclgnv in the 8ayoy 
Alps , and exhibits a kind oi fairy world, in 
which the wildest appeaninces (I had almmt 
said horrors) of nature alternate with the soft- 
est and most beautiful The chain of Mont 
Blanc Is Its boundary , and besides the Arvo It 
is filled with sounds from the Arveiron, which 


Dear shall It be to every human heart, 

To me bow more than dearest ' mo, on whom 
Comfort from thee, and utterance of thy love. 
Came with such heights and depths of har- 
mony 

8uch sense of wings unllftlng. that its might 
Bcatter'd and quell'd me, till my thoughts be- 
came 
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A bodily tnmnlt ; and tby faithful hopea. 

Thy hopes of me, dear mend, by me unfelt * 

Were tronblous to me. almost as a voice. 

Familiar once, and more than musical. 

As a dear woman's voice to one cast forth, 

A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn. 

Mid strangers pining with untended wounds 
O friend, too well thou know'st. of what sad 
years 

The long suppression had benumb'd my soul 

8II6. TZMn ansL and imaginabt 

"There Is a fine prophecy here of the two 
main activities of the coming century — Bdenco 
and Poetry. Tennyson’s Pameuisus should be 
read as expressing a similar truth a century 
later. In this notion of the sister we have an 
Idea which was fundamental with Wordsworth, 
as in We are Seien and Int^mattona of Im- 
mortahty** — George, In his edition of Cole- 
ridge's Select Poems (1902). 

HBAR, BWBBT BPIBZT, BBAK TUB 8PBLL 

This song is found in Act III, sc 1, 60-82, 
of Remorse It is sung from behind the 
scenes in proof of the power of Alvar, dis- 
guised as a sorcerer, to call up spirits of the 
departed 

A BUNNV BHATT DID 1 BBUOLD 

This song is found in Act II. sc 1, 65-80, 
of Zapolya It is sung by Glycine, the orphan 
daughter of a military chief, as she carries 8TO. 
food to a friend who baa gone to seek an 
enemy In a savage wood 

867. Tni KNIGHT'a TOMB 

Coleridge states that these lines were com- 
posed as a metrical experiment 

TOUTB AND AGB 

As first printed In 1828, this poem closed 
with L 88 The first draft, entitled Area 
Spontanea, was written In 1823 The re- 
maining lines, added in 1884, were first writ- 
ten and published, in a slightly different form, 
in 1882, under the title of The Old Man^a 
Siyh; a Sonnet. 

S68m WOBK WITHOUT HOPS 

"Though I am at present sadly below even 
my par of health, or rather unhealth, and 
am the more depressed thereby from the 
consciousness that in this yearly resurrection 
of Nature from her winter sleep, amid yoUng 
leaves and blooms and twittering nest-bnlldlng 
birds, the sun so gladsome, the breeses with 
such healing on their wings, all good and 
lovely things are beneath me, above me, and 
everywhere around me, and all from God, 
while my incapability of enjoying, or, at best, 
languor in receiving them, is directly or in- 
directly from myself, from past procrastina- 
tion, and cowardly impatience of pain 
Coleridge, in Letter to Lady Beaumont, March 
18, 1826. 


TBB OABDBM Off BOCCACCIO 

This poem was first published in The 
sake tor 1629, to accompany The Oardei^^ 
Boeoaooio, an engraving by Thomas StotliL^ 
(1755-1884), an English painter and lilnsti ^ 
tor. Boccaccio was a noted Italian writer o 
the 14th century 

868. lOO. "I know few more striking or more 
interesting proofs of the overwhelming influ- 
ence which the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics exercised on the Judgments, feelings, 
and Imaginations of the literati of Europe 
at the commencement of the restoration of 
literature, than the passage in the Filocopo 
of Boccaccio, where the sage Intitnictor, 
Racheo, as soon as the young prince and the 
beautiful girl Blancoflore bad learned their 
letters, setii them to study the Holy Book, 
Ovid's Art of Love.** — Coleridge’s note 

PHANTOM OR PACT 

"This picture of the poet's spiritual youth 
returning from htavon, and at the same time 
not retognlsing its former dwelling-place it. 
full of the most piteous pathoi. yet imagine*! , 
it Is a bit of darkness from the depths of 
his soul It is full of the mystery of Ham- 
let's riddling speeches ''-—George, in Beleet 
Poems (1902) 

THB WANDBBINQB OF CAIN 

"A prose composition, one not in metre at 
least, fceeuiH prtmd /octe to require explanation 
or apology. It was written in the year 1798, 
near Nether Htowey, In Homersetshlre, at 
which place (soticfuin et amabtlc nomm* rich 
by BO many assocbitlons and recollections) the 
author had taken up bis residence in order to 
enjoy the society and close neighborhood of 
a dear and honored friend, T Poole, Esq 
The work was to have been written In con- 
cert with another [Wordsworth], wliose name 
is too venerable within the precincts of genius 
to be unnecessarily brought into connection 
with such a trifle, and who was then resid- 
ing at a small distance from Nether Stowey 
The title and subject were suggested by my- 
self, who likewise drew out the scheme and 
the contents (or each of the three bernks or 
cantos, of which the work was to consist, 
and which, the reader is to be Informed, was 
to have been finished in one night ^ My 
partner undertook the first canto I the sec- 
ond and which ever had done first, was to 
set about the third Almost thirty years 
have pasHc*d by, yet at this moment I cannot 
without something more than a smile moot 
the question which of the two things was the 
more impracticable, for a mind so eminently 
original to compose another man's thoughts 
and fancies, or for a taste so austerely pure 
and simple to Imitate The Death of Abelf 
Methlnks I see his grand and noble counte- 
nance as at the moment when having des- 
patched my own portion of the task at full 
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flnger-apeed, I hastened to him with my mann- 
flcript — that look of homoroas despondency 
fixed on his almost blank sheet of paper, and 
then Its silent mock-piteous admission of fail- 
ure struggling with the sense of the exceeding 
ridiculousness of the whole scheme — ^whlch 
broke up In a laugh and The Andeni Mariner 
was written Instead 

“Years afterward, hoiiievcr, the draft of the 
plan and proposed incidents, and the portion 
executed, obtained favor In the eyes of more 
than one person, whose Judgment on a poetic 
work could not but have weighed with me, 
even though no parental partiality had t>een 
thrown into the same scale, as a make weight . 
and I determined on commencing anew, and 
composing the whole In stanias, and made 
some progress In realising this Intention, when 
adverse gales drove my bark off the ^Fortunate 
Isles* of the Muses and then other and more 
momentous Interests piompt<>d a different voy- 
age, to firmer anchorage and a securer port 
I have In \aln tried to recover the lines from 
the pallmpspht tablet of mv memory and I 
can only offer the Introductory stanza, which 
had been committed to wilting for the purpose 
of procuring a friend's judgment on the 
metre, as a specimen — 

Eudnetured with a twine of leaves, 

That leafy twine his only dress! 

V lo\ elv Im)v was plucking fruits 
By moonlight, in a wilderness 
The moon was bright, the air was free. 

And fruits and fiowers together grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree 
And all put <m a gentle hue. 

Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a picture rich and rare 
It was a climate where, they say. 

The night Is more belo\'d than day 
But who that beauteous boy begull d. 

That beauteous boy to linger here? 

Alone, by night, a little child. 

In place so dlent and so wild — 

Has he no friend, no lo\ing mother near? 

“I have here given the birth, parentage, 
and premature decease of The Wanderingtt of 
Cam, a Poem, — intreating, however, my read- 
ers, not to think so meanly of my Judgment 
as to suppose that I either rc>gan1 or offer it 
as any excuse for the publication of the fol- 
lowing fragment (and I may add, of one or 
two others in its neighborhood) In its primi- 
tive crudity But I should find still greater 
difllculty In forgiving myself were I to record 
pro tadio publico g set of petty mishaps and 
annoyances which I myself wish to forget. 
I must be content therefore with assuring 
the friendly reader, that the less he attri- 
butes its appc^arance to the author's will, 
choice, or Judgment, the nearer to the truth 
he will be”— Coleridge (1828) 

The Death of Ahel is a drama by Boloman 
flessner (1780-88), a Hwrlss poet and painter. 

. bioghaphia litiraria 

*'It has been my lot to have had my name 
introduced both in conversation, and In print. 


more frequently than I find It easy to ex- 
plain, whether I consldec^the fewness, unim- 
portance, and limited circulation of my writ- 
ings, or the retirement and distance. In which 
I have lived,' both from the literary and po- 
litical world Most often It has been con- 
nected with some charge which 1 could not 
acknowledge, or some principle which I had 
never entertained Nevertheless, had I had 
no other motive or Incitement, the reader 
would not have 1)een troubled with this excul- 
pation What my additional purposes were, 
will be seen in the following pages It will 
be found, that the least of what I have writ- 
ten concerns myself personally. I have used 
the narration chiefly for the purpose of giv- 
ing a continuity to the work, in part for 
the sake of the miscellaneous reflet tlons sug- 
gested to me by imrlicular events, but still 
more as introductory to a statement of my 
principles in politics, religion, and philoso- 
phy, and an application of the rules, deduced 
from philosophical principles, to poetry and 
criticism But of the objects, which I pro- 
posed to myself, it was not the least impor- 
tant to effect, as far as possible, a settlement 
of the long continued controversy concerning 
the true nature of poetic diction; and at the 
same time to define with the utmost Impar- 
tiality the real poetic character of the poet, 
by whose writings this controversy was first 
kindled, and has been since fuelled and 
fanned “ — Opening paragraph of Biographia 
Literaria, ch 1. 

875. In Chapter 15 Is discussed the symptoms of 
poetic power as elucidated in an analysis of 
tHhaksperc's Venue and Adonte and Lucreoc: 
Chapter 16 considers the points of difference 
between the poets of the early 19th century 
and those of the 15th and 10th centuries 

87Ba. 49-51. See Ucr Eyce Are Wild (p 220). 
The followdng stanzas are from The Idiot Boy • 

*T1b eight o'clock, — a clear March night. 

The moon Is up, — ^the skv is blue. 

The owlet, in the moonlight air. 

Shouts from nobody knows where; 

He lengthens out his lonelv shout, 8 

Halloo' halloo' a long halloo' 

— ^Why bustle thus about your door. 

What means this bustle, Betty Foy? 

Why are you In this mighty fret? 

And whv on hors«»back have you set 10 

Him whom you love, your Idiot Boy? 

Scarcelv a soul is out of bed ; 

Good Betty, put him down again ; 

His lips with Joy they burr at you ; 

But, Hetty ' what has he to do II 

With stirrup, saddle, or with rein? 

But Betty's bent on her intent; 

For her good neighimr Susan Gale, 

Old Susan, she who dwells alone. 

Is sick, and makes a piteous moan, n 

As if her very life would fall. 

There's not a house within a mile. 

No hand to help them in distress; 

Old Susan lies a-bed In pain. 

And sorely pussled are the twain, tt 

For what she ails they cannot guess. 
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And Betty’s husband’s at the wood, 
Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant Tale, 
There’s none to help poor Susan Gale , 
What must be done? what will betide f 

And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her pony, that Is mild and good , 
^Whether he be in Joy or pain, 

Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing fagots from the wood. 


And ho Is all In traTolling trim, — 
And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has on the well-girt saddle set 
(The like was never heard of yet) 

Him whom she loveb, her Idiot Boy. 


And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge and through the dale. 
And by«the church, and o'er the down. 
To bring a doctor from the town. 

Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 


There is no need of boot or spur, 

There Is no need of whip or wand , 

For Johnny has bis holly-bough, 

And with a hurly-burly now 

He shakes the green bough in his hand. 


And Betty o’er and o’er has told 
The Boy, who is her best delight, 
Both what to follow, what to shun. 
What do, and what to leave undone. 
How turn to left, and how to right 


And Betty’s most especial charge. 

Was, ’’Johnny' Johnny' mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all, — 
Come home agaim whate’er befall, 

My Johnny, do, 1 pray you, do." 


To this did Johnny answer make. 

Both with his bead and with his hand. 
And proudly shook the bridle too , 

And then ' Ids words were not a few. 
Which Betty well could understand 


Away she hies to Susan Gale * 

Her Messen^r's in meriy tune; 

The owlets hoot, the. owlets curr, 

80 And Johnny’s lips they burr, burr, burr, los 
As on he goes beneath the moon 


S81. Chapter 18. — Coleridge’s prefatory summary 
jjj of Chapter 18 is all that is omitted here 

8821. The rest of Chapter 18 contains a discus- 
sion of the origin and elements of meter 
Chapters 19-21 are concerned writh an exami- 
nation and application of Wordsworth’s ob- 
Ject as expressed In the Preface to the Lyrical 
Balladn 

884b. 6. Prefatory letter to Hobbes — William 
Davenant (1606-68) an Rngllsh poet and 
45 dramatist, addressed the Preface to Qondibett 
(1660) to his friend Thomas Hobbes (1688- 
1670) , a celebratHl English philosopher 
8811a. 48. Cf. Chapman’s An Humorous Day's 
Mirth, 8, 226 ’’Black is a pearl In a woman’s 
eye ” 


WILLIAM COLLINS (1721-1759) p. 48 

EDITIONS 

Poetioal Works, ed by W M Thomas (Aldlne ed 
London, Boll, 1871, New York, Macmillan) 
Poems, ed, with a Life and Critical Study, b> 
W C Bronson (Athenaeum Press ed Boston, 
Ginn, 1808) 

Poems, with Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gra^, ed 
by T M. Ward (Muses’ Library ed ; London, 
Routledge, 1906 , New York, Dutton) 

Poems, ed by C Stone (Oxford Unlv. Press, 1007) 


And now that Johnny is Just going. 

Though Betty’s In a mighty flurry. 

She gently pats the pony’s side. 

On which her Idiot Bov must ride. 

And seems no longer in a hurry 

But when the imny moved his legs. 

Oh * then for the poor Idiot Bov * 

For Joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For Joy his head and heels are idle. 

He’s idle all for very Joy 

And, while the pony moves his legs. 

In Johnny’s left band yon may see 
The green bough motionless and dead 
The moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still and mute than he 

Ills heart It wms so full of glee 
That, till full fifty yards were gone, 
lie quite forcot his holly whip. 

And nil his skill in horsemanship 
Oh ' happy, happy, happy John. 

And while the mother, at the door, 

Btands fixed, her face with Joy o’erflows. 
Proud of herself, and proud of him. 

She sees him In bis travelling trim. 

How quietly her Johnny goes. 

The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

What hojM it sends to Betty’s heart I 
He’s at the guide-post — ^hc turns right ; 

She watches till h^s out of sight. 

And Betty will not then depart 

Burr, burr — now Johnny’s lips they burr. 

As loud as any mill, or near It , 

Meek as a lamb the pony moves. 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, lOO 
And Betty listens, glad to hear it. 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Afhenaum, The, Jan 6, 1860 
llazlitt, W. ”On Swift, Young, Gray, Collins, 
Etc,” Liotuns on the Knylish Poets (Lon- 
don, 1818) , Collcctid Works, ed. Waller and 
Glover (London, Dent, 1902-06; New York, 
r5 MtClunO, 6, 104 

Johnson, 8*. The Lilts of the English Poets 
(1779-81), 3 volB, ed by G B Hill (London, 
Clarendon Prebs, 190’i) 

Montdgut, Emile Ileurcs de Lecture d*un Critique 
(Paris, 1891) 

Perry, T S ’’Gray, Collins, and Beattie,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, Dec, 1880 (46 810) 

Bhalrp, J C ’’Nature In Collins, Gray, Gold- 
85 smith, Cowper and Bums,” On PoetU Inter- 
pretation of nature (Edinburgh, Dougins, 
1877 ; Ni‘w York, Hurd, 1878 ; Boston, Hough 
ton, 1886) 

Swinburne, A C * Miscellanies (London, Chatto, 
•• 1886, 1911 . New Yoik, Scribner) 

CRITICAL NOTE8 

’’Have you seen the works of two young authors, 
9# a Mr. Warton and Mr. Collins, both writers of 
odes? It is odd enongh, but each is the half of 
a considerable man, and one the counterpart of 
the other. The first has but little invention, very 
poetical choleo of expression, and a good ear; the 
second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, a 
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bad ear, great variety of words and Images, with 
no choice at all They both deserve to last some 
yearh, but will not " — Gray. In Letter to Wharton, 

Doc 27, 1740 

**He lovf?d fairies, genii, giants, and monsters, 
he dellghteil to rove through the meanders of en- 
chantment, to gase on the magnificence of goldcm 
palaces, to repose by the watei -falls <if Elyslau 
gardens This was, howcvci, the character rather 
of his Inclination than his geulas . the grandeur of 
wildness and the novelty of extravagance were 
always deslrcnl by him, but not always attained 
Tet, as diligence Is never wholly lost, If his efforts 
sometimes caused harshness and obscurity, they 
likewise produceil In happier moments sublimity 
and splendor This idea which he had formed of 
excellence led him to oriental Actions and allegorical 
Imagery, and perhaps, while he was intent upon 
description, he did not sufficiently cultivate 
sentiment , . His diction was often harsh, 

unskilfully laliored, and injudiciously selected lie 
affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of 
revival , and be puts his words out of the common 
order, seeming to think, with some later candi- 
dates for fame, that not to write prose is certalnlv 
to write poetry His lines commonly are of slow 
motion, clogged and Impeded with clusters of con- 
sonants As men are often esteemed who cannot 
be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes 
extort praise when It gives little pleasure ” — 
Samuel Johnson, In ^Collins,*’ The Ltvea of the 
Sngiish Pocte ( 1 770-81 ) . 

“There are very few poets from whose wheat so 
little chaff has been winnowed as from that of cs2. 
Collins His entire existing work does not extend 
to much more than fifteen hundred lines, at least 
two thirds of which must live with the beat poetry 
of the century Collins has the touch of a sculp- 
tor . his verse is clearlv cut and direct , It Is 
marble pure, but also marble cold Each phrase 
is a wonder of felicitous workmanship, without 
emphasis, without sense of strain Ills t»est 
strophes possess an extraodinarv Qulct melody, a BS- 
soft harmonious smootfanc^ss iis of some divine and 
aerial creature singing in artless, iicrfect numbers 
for Hr own delight “ — Gosse, in A History of 
RiyhUtnth Century Literature (1888) 

40. ODB ON THB POBTICAL cnARACTBB 

This la supposed to be modeled on the 
Greek odea of Pindar, which wore divided Into 
a strophe and antistrophe of identical form, 
and an epode, or after-song, of different form 
The strophe originally was the movement of 
the chorus In the Greek choral danc*e from the 
right to the left of the orchestra; the anti- 
strophe was the return movement 

BS ff. The cliff Is symbolical of Miltons 
poetry. 

BO. ODB WB1TTBN IN TUB BBGINNINO OB' 

THB TBAa 1746 

This ode probably commemorates the Eng- 
lish who had fallen In recent Iwttles at 
Fontenoy, Belgium (May 11, 174B), In a bat- 
tle with the French In the War of the Aus- 


trian Succession, at Prestonpans, Scotland 
(Sept 21, 1745), and at Falkirk, Scotland 
(Jan. 17, 1746), in battles with the forces of 
Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender 
In all of these battles, the English were de- 
feated with enormous losses 

ODB TO BVBNINO 

“The most perfect and original poem of 
Collins, as well as the most Anely apprecia- 
tive of nature. Is his Ode to Bveniny No 
doubt evening Is personihed In his address as 
*maid composed,' and 'calm votaress,* but the 
pcrsoniAcation is so delicately bandied, and 
in so subdued a tone, that it does not Jar on 
the feelings as such personifications too often 
do There is about the whole ode 

a subdued twilight tone, a remoteness from 
men and human things, and a pensive evening 
muhing, all the more expreshive. because it 
does not shape itself into deffnite thoughts, 
but reposes In appropriate Images’’ — Shalrp, 
in Oh Poetic Infeiprctation of Nature (1877) 
O-IE. Cf Macbeth, III, 2, 40 4S 

Ere the bat hath ffown 

His cloistered Aigbt, arc to black Hecate's 
summons 

The shard-lKirne beetle with his drowsy bums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal. 

THF PA8RION8 

DB. Sphere descended — Heaven descended 
lOB. Peeotdtng Mnier — Clio, the Mdse of his 
tory 

ON THE DFATH OF UB THOMSON 

This poem is an elegy on James Thomson, 
the ]Njet Bee p. 18. 

AN ODB ON THB POPULAB BUrBRSTITIONB 
OF THB HIGHLANDS OF BCUTI^ND 

This poem, which was left unAnlshed by 
Collins was not published until after his 
death. Soon after It appeared in its Incom- 
plete form, what puriiorted to be a perf(*ct 
copy of the ode as revised by Collins was pub- 
lished In London The bracketed iiassages In 
the text are supplied from this version, which 
Is the one usually adopted 

“The whole Romantic S<'hoo], in Its germ, 
no doubt, l)Ut yet unmistakably foreshadowed, 
lies already in the Ode on the Superstitions of 
the Highlands, He [Collins] was the Arst to 
bring back Into poetry something of the an- 
tique fervor, and found again the long-lost 
secret of being classically elegant without 
being ppdantirallv cold ’’ — ^Lowell, In “Pope,” 
My Study Windows (1871) 

102-2OB. Jerusahm Delivered, by the Italian 
poet Torquato Tasso (1644 95). was trans- 
lated Into English by Fairfax in 1600 The 
following stansas (IS 41-48, 46) explain the 
alluslonK In Collins's lines 
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He drew hla Rword at lait and mue the tree 
A xnlgbtie blow, that made a gaping wound, 
Out or the rift led itreamefi he trickling see 
That all bebled the verdant plaine around, 
llie haire start vp, yet once agalne stroako he, 
lie nould glue oner till the end be found 
Of this uduenture, when with plaint and mone, 
(As from some hollow graue) he heard one 
grone. 

Enough enough the voice lamenting Raid, 
Tanered thou ha^t me hurt, thou didst me 
drlue 

Out of the iMxlle of a noble maid. 

Who with me llu’d, whom late 1 kept on Hue, 
And now within this woeful ClprehM* laid, 

My tender rinde thy weapon sharpe doth nue, 
Cmell, 1st not enough thy foes to kill. 

But In their graueH wilt thou torment them 
btlU? 

I was Clortfido. now ImprlRon'd heere, 

(Yet not alone) within thlh plant 1 dwell. 

For euorle l*agan Lord and Christian peere. 
Before the dtles walleh last day that fell, 

(In bodies new or giaues I wote not cleere) 
But here they arc confin’d by maglkeR spell, 

8o that each tree hath life, and senbe each 
bou, 

A murdoier If thou cut one twist art thou 
• • ■ ■ • ■ • 
Thus his fierce hart which death had scorned 
oft. 

Whom no strange shape, or monster c«m1d 
dismay, 

With falgned showes of tender lone made M>ft, 
A spirit false did with valne plaints betray. 

A whirling wlnde his sword heau’d vp aloft. 
And through the forrest bare it quite awa> 

<*BARRY CORNWALL’* (See PROCTER) 

WILLIAM COWPER (17314800), p. 145 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

**What a world are yon daily convenant with, 
which 1 have not aeen thebe twenty yeara. and 
ahall never aee again ' The arts of dibslpatlon (I 
Buppoae) are nowhere prattieed with more refine- 
ment or Buceesb than at the place of youi present 
residence. By your account of It, It HeemB to l>e 
Just what It was when 1 visited it, a Hcene of 
idlenesM and luxury, music, dancing, cards, walk- 
ing, riding, bathing, eating, drinking, coffee, tea, 
scandal, dremilng, yawning, sleeping, the rooms 
perhaps more magnificent, because the proprietors 
are grown richer, but the manners and occupa- 
tions of the company just the same Though my 
life hOB long l)een like that of a recluse, 1 have 
not the temper of one, nor am I in the least an 
enemy to cheerfulness and good humor, but 1 
cannot envy you your situation, I even feel niv- 
aelf constrained to prefer the silence of this nook, 
and the snug fiieslcle in our own diminutive par- 
lor, to all the splendor and gaiety of Brighton 

“You ask me, hoa I feel on the cxcasion of my 
approaching publication. l*erfectly at my ea«(e. 
If I bad not been pretty well assured beforehand 
that my tranquillity would be but little endangeicMl 
by such a measure, 1 would never Imve c^ngagCMl in 
it, for I cannot bear disturbance. I have had In 
view two pilncipal objects, first, to amuse niv** 
self, — and secondly, to comimss that point in such 
a mahner, that others might possibly be the better 
for my amusement. If I have succeeded, it will 
give me pleasure, but if I have failed, I shall not 
be mortified to the degree that might perhaps lie 
expected I rememlier an old adage (though not 
where it Is to be found), *6cfic vtwit, qui bene 
latuft/ I he has lived well who has kept bidden 
(Ovid, Titsfia, III, 4, 21))], and if 1 had recol- 
lected it at the right time, it should have been the 
motto to my book. By the wa\, it will make an 
exc'cdlent one for Retinment, if you can but tell 
me whom to quote fur it The ciltics cannot de- 
prive me of the pleasure 1 have In reflecting, that 
so far as my leisure has lieen emjiloyed in writing 
for the public, it has been consdentiously em- 
ployed. and with a view to their advantage There 
is nothing agreeable, to be sure. In being ohron- 
iclcMl for a dunce , but I believe theie lives not a 
man upon earth who would be less affected bv it 
than myself With all this indifference to fame, 
which you know me too well to suppoee me capa- 
ble of affecting, I have taken the utmost pains to 
deserve It This may appear a mystery or a pnia- 
dox In practice, but it is true 1 considered that 
the taste of the day Is refined, and delicate to ex- 
cels, and that to disgust the delicacy of taste by 
a slovenly inattention to It, would be to forfeit 
at onee all hope of being useful , and for this rea- 
son, though 1 have written more verse this last 
year than perhaps any man in England, I have 
finiahed, and polished, and touched, and retouched, 
with the utmost rare. If after all I should be con- 
verted Into waste paper. It may be my misfortune, 
but It will not be my fault I shall bear it with 
the most perfect serenity '* — Cowper, in Letter to 
the Rev. William TTnwin, Oct 0, 1781. 

**Tonr fear lest I should think you unworthy exf 


my correspondence, on account of your delay to 
answer, may change sides now, and more properly 
belongs to* me It Is long since I received your 
last, and yet 1 believe I can say truly, that not a 
post has gone by me since the receipt of It that 
has not reminded me of the debt 1 owe you, for 
your obliging and unreserved communications both 
in prose and verse, especially for the latter, be- 
canse I consider them as marks of your peculiar 
confidence The truth is, T have been such a 
verse-maker, myself, and so busy In preparing a 
volume for the press, which I Imagine will make 
its appearance In the eourse of the winter, that I 
hardly had leisnre to listen to the calls of any 
other engagement It is however finished, and 
gone to the printer's, and 1 have nothing now to 
do with it, bnt to correct the sheets as they are 
sent to me, and consign it over to the Judgment 
of the public. It is a bold undertaking at this 
time of day, when so many writers of the greatest 
abilities have gone before, who seem to have an- 
ticipated every valuable subject, as well as all the 
graces of poetical embellishment, to step forth into 
the world in the character of a liard, especially 
when It is esmsidered that luxury. Idleness, and 
vice, have debauched the public taste, and that 
nothing hardly is welcome bnt childish fiction, or 
nhat has at lc*ast a tendenev to excite a laugh. 
1 thought, however, that I had stumbled upon 
some fiulijecth, that bad never before been poet- 
ically treated, and upon some others, to which I 
imagined it would not be difficult to give an air 
of novelty by the manner of treating them My 
sole dilft is to be useful , a point which however 
I knew 1 should in vain aim at, unless I could be 
likewise entertaining I have therefore fixed these 
two strings upon my bow, and by the help nf both 
hace done my best to send iii\ arrow to the mark 
M> leaderb is 111 hardly have begun to laugb, be- 
fore they will he railed upon to correct that levity, 
and penibc me with a more serious air As to 
the effec't, I leave It alone in Ills hands, who can 
alone produce it neither piose nor verse can re- 
form the manners of a disMilute age, much less 
can they inspire a sense of religious obligation, 
unless assisted and made efficacious by the power 
who superintends the truth He has vouchsafed to 
impart" — Cowper, In Letter to Mrs Cowper, hla 
cousin, Oct 10, 1781 

*T did not write the line that has been tampered 
with, hastily, or without due attention to the con- 
Btructlon of it , and what appeared to me its only 
merit is, in Its present state, entirely annihilated. 

*T know that the ears of modem verse-writers 
are delicate to an excess, and their readers are 
troubled with the same squeamishness as them- 
selves Ro that if a line do not run as smooth as 
quiekhllver they are offended A critic of the 
present day serves a poem as a cook serves a dead 
turkey, when she fastens the legs of it to a post, 
and draws out all the sinews For this we may 
thank Pope; but unless we could imitate him in 
the closeness and compactness of his expression, 
as well as in the smoothness of his numbers, we 
had better drop the imitation, which aerves no 
other purpose than to emasculate and weaken all 
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we write. Give me a manly, rongh line, with a to the points. I believe, however, they are 


deal of meaning in It, rather than a whole poem 
full of mubical periods, that have nothing bat 
their oily smoothness to recommend them! 

“I have said thus much, as I hinted In the be- 
ginning, borauKC I have Juat finished a much longer 
poem than the last, which our common friend will 
receive by the hame mesbenger that has the charge 
of this letter In that poem there arc many lines, 
which an ear, so nice as the gentleman’s who made 
the alMive-mentloned alteration, would undoubtedly 
condemn, and yet (If 1 may be permitted to say 
It) they cannot be made smoother without being 
the woise for It. There Is a roughness cm a plum, 
which nobody that understands fruit would mb 
off, though the plum would be much more polished 
without It. But lest 1 tire you, I will only add, 
that 1 wish you to guard me from all such med- 
dling , assuring you that I always write as 
smoothly as I can , but that 1 never did, never 
will, sacrifice the spirit or sense of a passage to 
the sound of It'* — Cowpei, in Ix*tter to Mr John- 
son, hiB publisher, undated (No *130 In Lucas's ed.). 

145. OL>B) inuNS 

This was a collection of hymns written by 
Cowper and John Newton at Olney, Cowper’s 
residence In Buckinghamshire from 1767 to 
1780 

“The profound personal religion, gloomy 
even to Insanltj ab It often became, which 
fills the whole of Cowper’s poetry. Introduced 
a theological element Into English poetry 
which continually Increased till It died out 
with Browning and Tennyson ” — Stopford 
Brcxike, in English Literature (1880) 

LIGHT SHINING OUT OF DABKNBSB 

This hymn is often entitled Ood Moves in 
a Myntenous Bay According to legend, Cow- 
por one* day proposed to commit suicide at a 
certain place as a sacrifice reqnlre<1 of (lod, 
but as the driver ot the vehicle could not find 
the plac^e, Cowper returned home and com- 
posed this iM)cm 

THB TASK 

**Thc history of the following production 1 b 
brlcfiy this — A lady, fond of blank verse, 
denmndc^d a pcH>tii of that kind from the 
author, and ga\e him the iik>fa for a 8UbJt*ct. 
lie obeyed, and, having much leisure, con- 
nected another subject with it , and, pursuing 
the train of thought to which his situation 
and turn of mind led him, brought foith at 
length. Instead of the trifle which he at first 
intended, a serious affair — a Volume »** — From 
Gowper’s prefatory Advertisement The lady 
referred to was Mrs. Austin, a friend of 
Cowper. 

“I send you four quires of verse [The Tash^, 
which having sent, I shall dismiss from my 
thoughts, and think no more of, till I see 
them In print I have not after all found 
time or Industry enough to give the last hand 


not very erroneous, though In so long a woric, 
and In a work that requires nicety in this 
particular, some Inaccuracies will escape. 
Where you find any, you wjll oblige me by 
correcting them. 

“In M>me pabhuges, especially In the Hccond 
Book, you will observe me very satirical 
Writing on such subjeetb 1 could nqt be other- 
wise. I can write nothing without aiming at 
usefulneMH It weie beneath my years to do 
It, and still more dishonorable to my religion 
I know that a reformation of such abuses as 
I have censured Is not to be expected from 
the efforts of a poet, but to contemplate the 
world, its follies. Its vices, its indifference to 
duty, and Its strenuous attachment to what 
is evil, and not to repichend were to approve 
it. From this charge at least 1 shall be clear, 
for I have neither tacitly nor expressly flat- 
tered either Its characters or Its customs 1 
have paid one, and only one compliment, which 
was so Justly due, that I did not know how 
to withhold it, especially having so fair an 
occasion,— I forget myself, there Is anothei 
In the First Book to Mr Throckmorton. — hut 
the Loinpllmont 1 mean Is to Mr Hmith It 
Is, however, so managed, that nobody but 
himself can make the application, and you, to 
whom 1 disclose the secret a delicacy on my 
part, which so much delicacy on his obliged 
me to the observance of 

“Wbat there Is of a religious cast In the 
volume I have thrown towanls the end of It, 
for two reasons, first, that I might not re- 
volt the reader at his entrance — and secondly, 
that my best impressions might bo made last 
Wore 1 to write as many volumes as lx>pe do 
Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them would be 
without this tincture If the world like It 
ned, so much the worse for them I make 
all the concMwsloDR I can, that I may please 
them, bnt I will not please them at the ex- 
pense of const ienre 

“My descriptions arc all from nature not 
one of them Retond-handed My delineations 
of the heart are from my own experience not 
one of them borrowed from books, or in the 
least degree conjectural. In my numbers, 
which I have varied as much as I could (for 
blank veise without variety of numbers is no 
better than bladder and string), I have Imi- 
tated nobody, though sometimes perhaps there 
may be* an apparent resemblance, liecause at 
the 'same time that I would not Imitate, I 
have not affectedly differed. 

*Tf the work cannot boast a regular plan 
(In which respect, however, I do not think It 
altogether Indefensible), It may yet boast, 
that the reflections are natnially suggested 
always by the preceding passage, and that 
except In the Fifth Book, which Is rather of a 
political aspect, the whole has one tendency, 
to discountenance the modern enthusiasm 
after a London life, and to recommend rural 
ease and leisure, as friendly to the cause of 
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piety and vlrtnp *' — Cowper, In Letter to the 
Rev Wllllain Unwin, Oc*t 10, 1784 Thro<k- 
moiton and Hiiiith were friendfc of Cowper 
Lopa de Vega, a HpanlHh dramatlbt and poet 
of the 17th eentury, 1h nald to have written 
18(M) playH, bebldea 400 poems Voltaire was 
a prolific French writer of the 18th century 

“ITow do you like Cowper? lb not The 
Tank n gloiiouH poem? The religion of The 
Tank, bating a few hciupR of Calviniat divin- 
ity. Ir the religion of God and nature, the 
rellidon that exalts, that ennobles man ** — 
Robert Bums, In Letter to Mrs. Dunlop, Dec 
26, 1796. 

*T have been reading The Task with fresh 
delight I am glad you love Cowper I could 
fo]glv<> a niiin f<ir not enjoying Milton, lint I 
would not call that man mv filoud, who 
should be offindfsl with the divine chit-chat 
of Cowper*'* — Ijiiinb, In Letter to Coleridge, 
Dec 6, 170b The phrase quoted by Lamb 
waH Coleridge's 

“Ib the kitchen-garden Indeed poetical? To- 
day, pel haps, but tomorrow. If mv Imagina- 
tion Is bniieii T shall see theie ncdhliig but 
carrots and olhei kitchen stuff It Is my 
Bcuisatlon i^hicli 1b pcK'tlc, uhleh T must rc^ 
spc*ct, as the most pieclous flower of beauty 
ITence a new hf>le It Is no longer a ques- 
tion, alter the old oiatoilcal fashion, of box- 
ing up a subject In a legular plan, cllviding 
It into symmetrical portions arranging Ideas 
Into files, like the pieces on a diaught-lMiaid 
Coyipc*r takes the fust subject that comes to 
hand- one which Lady Austin gave him at 
hnpha/aid — Tht ttofa, and speaks about it 
fot a couple of pages, them he goc's whither 
the licuit of hlH mind leads him, descilblng a 
H inter evening, u numhei of interiors and 
landscapes, iiiiiiglliig heie and there all kinds 
of moral ndbstions stories, dlssc>rtatloiis, 
opinions (onlldc'iic f*s, like a man yvho thinks 
aloud hefoie the most Intimate and hedoved 
o1 his fileiids ‘The best didactic poems,* says 
Pouthex [Life of Coupd, 1 241], *when com- 
paicsi with Tht 7'cisA are like formal gardens 
In comparison with woodland scenery.* This is 
his gifsit poem, Thi Tank, If we emtor Into 
details, the contrast is grc*atrr still Ho dooH 
not secmi to dream that he Is being listened 
to, hc> only spcsiks to hiinscdf He does not 
dwell on hts idc'Hs, to srd thcmi in lellc'f, and 
make them sttind out l>v repetitions and an- 
tlthc»ses , he maiks his sensation and that la 
all We follow it in him as It is horn, and 
we Hi»e It rlHlng from a former one swelling, 
falling, remounting aa we see vapor issuing 
fiom a spring, and Insensibly rising, unroll- 
ing, and developing its ahiftlng forms 
Thought, which in others was curdled and 
rigid, becomes here mobile and fluent , the 
rectilinear yorse giowH flexible, the noble 
vocabulary widens Its Hoope to let in vulgar 
wordH of conversation and life At length 
pocti y has again become lifelike , we no longer 
listen to words, but we feel emotions, it la 


no longer an author but a man who speakR. 
Ills life la there perfect, beneath Ur 
black lines, without falsehood or concoc- 
tion , hlb whole effort 1 h bent on re- 
moving falsehood and concoction When 
he describes his little river, his dear Ouse, 
*sIow winding through a level plain of spa- 
cious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er* [Thi. 
Task, 1, 103-64 (p 146)], he secs It with his 
Inner eye, and each word, csesura, sound, an- 
swers to a change of that inner vision It Is 
so In all his versos they are full of |>ersonal 
emotions^ genuinely felt, never alteied or dls- 
gnlRod ; on the contrary, fully expressed, with 
their transient shades and fluctuations; In a 
woni, as they aie, that 1 h, In the preaeRB of 
picMluction and destruction, not all complete, 
niotiouleBs, and fixed, as the old style repre- 
Renteil them. Herein conalRts the great i evo- 
lution of the modem style The mind, out- 
stripping the known rules of rhetoric and elo- 
quence, penetrates into profound psychology, 
and no longer employs words except to niuik 
eiuotlonH '* — ^Taine, in TftHtory of Enghtth Lti~ 
(tature. Book 4. ch 1 

SOO ff. Cf. Blake's The Book of Thel, 93 If. 
(Pl70). 

THB POCLAR-FIICLD 

“People nowadays, I believe, hold this style 
and metre light , I wish there were anyone 
who (ould put words together with surh ex- 
quisite flow and evenneRs ** — Palgrave, in Per- 
sonal Rf collections, printed In Alfred Lord 
Tfnngnon, A Memoir hy hie Hon (1897) 

ON THE RECEllT OF MT IfUTUEtt'S PICTURE 
01 T OF NORFOLK 

•*I have lately received from a female cousin 
of mine in Norfolk, whom 1 have not seen 
these thlitv years, a picluie of my own 
mother She died when I want«Hl two days 
of being hlx years old , yet I rememlH^r hei 
perfectly, find the picture a strong likeness of 
her, hocauRc her memory has been ever 
precious to me, have wiKten a poem on the 
lecelpt of It A poem which, one excepted, I 
had more pleasure In writing, than any that 
I ever wrote That one was addressed to a 
lady whom I expect In a few minutes to eomo 
down to breakfast, and who hau supplied to 
me the place of mv own mother — my own 
invaluable mother, these slx-aiid-twenty >eal^ 
Home sons may he Raid to have hud many 
fatheis hut a pluialltv of inotherR Ir not 
common — Cowper. in liOtter to Mrs King 
March 12. 1700 

Cow pel refers to Mih. Unwin , the poem 
addreRRed to her Is To Maty (p 153) 

40 ff. Cf this passage with the following 
stansa fiuni Tennyson's in Mimonam (102, 
1-4) 

We leave the well-beloved place 
Where first we gased upon the sky , 

The roofs, that neard our earliest cry. 

Will shelter one of stranger race 
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1B1> TASOLIT OAK 

ESton regards this fragment as tbe best 
work of Cowper’s imagination. (1 Survey of 
BnyUeh Literature, 178(f-18S0 1, 84) The 
tree described in this poem stood in Yardley 
hunting giound, near Cowper's house in Buck 
Inghamsbirc, England. It was nearly 23 feet 
In girth , it is said to have been planted by the 
daughter of William the Conqueror. 

IBS. 148. Tbe following lines, crossed through in 
the manuscript, are sometimes printed in the 
poem between lines 14:i and 144 

Thou, like myself, hast stage by stage at- 
tain'd 

Life's wintry bourn, thou, after many years, 
I after few , but few or many prove 
A span in retrospect, for I can touch 
With my least finger's end my own decease 
And with extended thumb my natal hour, 

And hadst thou also skill in measurement 
As I, the past would seem as short to thee 
Evil and rew — said Jacob — at an age 
Thrice mine, and few and evil, I may think 
The Predlluvian race, whose buxom youth 
Endured two centuries, accounted thiirs 
**8hortliv'd as foliage is the race of man 
The wind shakes down the leaves, the bud 
ding grove 

Soon teems with others, and in spring they 
grow 

So pass mankind One generation meets 
Its destin'd peritid, and a new succeeds " 

Such was the tender but undue complaint 
Of the Meonian in old time , for who 
Would drawl out centuries in tedious strife 
Severe with mental and corporeal ill 
And would not rather chuse a shorter race 
To glory, a few decads here below? 

The quoted lines are from Cowper's transla- 
tion of the Iliad, 6, 175>79. The Mwonlau is 
Homer, reputed to have been a native of ancient 
Ifoonla, in Lydia, Asia Minor 

TO MABT 

This poem is addressed to Mrs Mary Unwin, 
Cowper’s friend and companion for thirty- 
four yearfi. See above note on On the Beonpt 
of my Mother^e Picture 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

**ret Truth Bometlmea will lend her noblest llres. 
And decorate the yerse herbelf Inbplres 
This fact In Virtue's name let Crabbe attest • 
Though nature's sternest painter, yet the best ** 
— Byron, In English Bards and Sootoh BetHfio- 
ers, 865 58 (p 494) 


**There was In each of the four British poets, 
who Illuminated this darkest period Just before 
the dawn, the determination to be natural and sin- 
cere It was this that gave Cowper his directness 
and his delicacy. It was this which stamps with 
the harsh mark of truth the sombre vignettes of 
Crablie, Just as truly as it gave the voluptuous 
echtasy to the songh of Blake, and to the strong, 
homely verbe of Bums Its potent charm and mas- 
tery It was reality that was rising to drive back 
Into oblivion the demons of conventionality, of 
‘regular diction,' of the proprieties and machinery 
of compobltlon, of all the worn-out bogles with 
which poetical old women frightened the baby 
talents of the end of the eighteenth century Not 
all was done, even by thebc admirable men In 
Burns himself we constantly hear the old verbiage 
grating and grinding on , In his blow movements 
Crabbe Is not to be dlbtlngulbhed from his prcdeces- 
sorb of a hundred years , Cowper lb forever show- 
ing qualities of grace and elegant amenity which 
tempt us to call him, not a forerunner of the 
nineteenth, but the Uncst example of the eigh- 
teen th-eeu I ury type. Yet the revolt against rhetor- 
ical convention Is uppermost, and that it Is which 
lb really the charaeterlbtk common feature of this 
Kiugularly dlsHlmllar quartette , and when the Icaht 
Inspired, the least revolutionary of the four takes 
ub along the dismal coast that his childhood 
knew so well, and bids us mark how 


‘Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom. 

Crows the salt lavender that lacks perfume. 

Here the dwarf sallcvws creep, the beptfoll harsh. 
And the soft shiny iiiallow of the marsh,' 

[Crabbe, The Lover's Journey, 120-28 J 


wc observe that the reign of empty verbiage la 
over, and that the poets who shall for the future 
wish to bring cM)ncrete ideas before us will do so 
In sincere and exact language That poblthm once 
regained, the revival of imaginative writing Is 
but a question of time and of opportunity ” — 
Cosse, In 4 Bhort ITwtorg o/ Modem English Lit- 
erature (1898) 

For Jeffrey's crltlcimn of Ccabbe's poems, sec p 
884 Ree also Wordsworth's note on JMog Qrag 
(p 1 K02a) , and Byron's Letter to Murray, Sept 
1K17 (p. 1220a), 


154. TBI TILLAOI 

**Thc Village was intended as sn antithesis 
to Goldsmith's Idyllic sentimentalism Crabbe's 
rcalUm, prcioedlng even Cowper and anticipat- 
ing Wordsworth, was the first important indi- 
cation of one characteristic movement In the 
contemporary school of poetry Ills clumsy 
style and want of sympathy with the new 
world isolated him as a writer, as he was a 


recluse in his life. But the force and fidelity 
of his descriptions of the sceneiy of his na- 
tive place and of the characteristics of the 
rural population give abiding Interest to hla 
work His pathos Is genuine and deep, and 
to some Judgments his later works atone for 
the diminution in tragic Interest liy their 
gentleness and simple hnmor" — Stephen, In 
Diotionarg of National Biography (1887) 

100. THl BOBODOB 

"When the reader enters Into the poem, he 
will find the author retired from view, and 
an Imaginary personage brought forward to 
describe his Borough for him to him It 
seemed convenient to speak In the first per- 
son but the Inhabitant of a village. In the 
center of the kingdom, could not appear in the 
character of a residing burgess In a large 
sea-port; and when, with this point, was con- 
sidered what relations were to be given, what 
manners delineated, and what situations de- 
scribed, no method appeared to be so con- 
venient as that of borrowing the assistance 
of an Ideal friend . by this means the reader 
is In some degree kept from view of any par- 
ticular place, nor will he perhaps be so likely 
to det(‘rmlne where those persons reside, and 
what their connections, who are so intimately 
known to this man of straw, 

"From the title of this poem, some persons 
will, I fear, expect a political satire, — an 
attack upon corrupt principles In a general 
view, or upon the customs and manners of 
some particular place, of these they will 
find nothing satirised, nothing related It 
may be that graver readers would have pre- 
ferred a more historical account of so con- 
siderable a borough — ^Its charter, privileges, 
trade, public structures, and subjects of this 
kind , but I have an apology for the omission 
of these things, in the difficulty of deHcrii>- 
ing them, and in the utter repugnancy which 
subsists between the studies and objects of 
topography and poetry What I thought I 
could best describe, that 1 attempted — ^the 
sea, and the country in the immediate vi- 
cinity , the dwellings, and the inhabitants; 
some incidents and characters, with an exhi- 
bition of morals and manners, offensive per- 
haps to those of extremely delicate feelings, 
but sometimes, I hope, neither unamlable nor 
unaffccting an election Indeed forms a part 
of one Letter, but the evil there described la 
one not greatly nor generally deplored, and 
there are probably many places of this kind 
where It Is not felt 

"From the variety of relations, characters, 
and descriptions which a borough affords, 
several were rejected which a reader might 
reasonably expect to have met with In this 
case he Is entreated to believe that these, If 
they occurred to the author, were considered 
by him as beyond his ability, as Bnbjects 
which he could not treat in a manner aatls- 
factoiy to himself Possibly the admission 
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of Bome will be thought to require more 
apology than the rejection of otherR . in buch 
variety, it ie to be apprehended, that almoht 
every reader will find something not accord- 
ing with hiH ideal of propriety, or lomethlng 
repuliivc to the tone of hla feellngH, nor 
eould this be avoided but by the lacrlflcc of 
every event, opinion, and even exprebbion, 
which could be thought liable to produce 
fcuch effect , and this casting away lo largely 
of our cargo, through foam of danger, though 
It might help ui to clear it, would render our 
veihel of little worth when she came into 
port I may likewise entertain a hope, that 
this very variety, which gives scope to (»l>- 
Jection and censure, will also afford a bet- 
ter chance for approval and satisfaction 
**Of these objectionable parts many must 
,be to me unknown, of others some opinion 
may be formed, and for their admission some 
plea may be stated 

“In the first Letter is nothing which par- 
ticularly calls fur ^remark, except possibly 
the last line — ^giving a piomisc to the render 
that he should both smile and sigh in the 
perusal of the following Letters This may 
appear vain, and more than an author ought 
to promise, but let it be considered that 
the character assumed is that of a friend, 
who gives an account of objects, persons, 
and events to his correspondent, and 11110 
was therefore at llt»ertv, without any imputa- 
tion of this kind to suppose In what manner 
he would lie affected by such desc rlptions **— 
Prom Crabbe's Picface 

JOHN WILSON CROKER (1780-1857), 
p. 913 
EDITIONS 

Oroker Paperg, Tht Correspondence and Diaries 
of J. W. Croker, d vols , ed by L J Jennings 
(London, Murray, 1884, New York, Hcribnei). 
Eaaap on the Early Period of the French Rno~ 
luiiun (London, Murray, 1867) 

Iltaionf of the QuMotinc (Loudon, Muiray, 1H53), 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Dicey, A V Th( Nation, Feh 5, 1885 (40 121). 
Fortesque, O K “The Fiench Uevolutlon in 
Contemporary Literature,” The Quattcrly Re- 
iiew, April, 1018 (218 353) 

Grant, J Random RecollectionH of the JJonae of 
Cotamoiia, 2 \ols (London, Smith, 18,87) 
Kebbel, T E The Fortnightly Revirvf, Nov, 
1884 (42 088) 

lAttelPa TAilng Age, “A Quaitet of Quarterly Re- 
viewers,” Oct, 1856 (51 240) 

Martineau, Harriet* Biographiral Hkefehes (New 
York, Hurst, 1869) 

Nation, The, Feb. 6, 1885 (40 120) 

Quarterly Review, The, April, 1009 (210 748) 
Sillard, P. A The OentUman^a Magazine, Aug, 
1898 (285 145) 

Walpole, B *‘The Croker Papers,” Eaaaya, Polit- 
ical and BioprapMoal (New York, Dutton, 
1908) 


CRITICAL NOTES 

(Troker had the reputation of being a great 
talker Haalltt, in his Pulpit Otaiory {OoReoted 
Worka, ed Waller and Glover, 12, 276) rcHords an 
Incident which gave Croker the nickname of 
‘^Talking Potato ” — “Some years ago, a periodi- 
cal paper was published in London, under the 
title of the Pio-Nio It was got up under the 
auspices of a Mr Fulke Grcville, and several 
writers of that day. contributed to It, among 
whom were Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Dubois, Mi 
Piince Hoare, Mr C!umberland, and others On 
some dispute arising between the proprietor and 
the gontlemon-contributors on the subject of an 
advance in the remuneration for articles, Mr Fulke 
Greville grew heroic, and said, *I have got a 
young fellow just come from Ireland, who will 
undertake to do the whole, verse and prose, poli- 
tics and scandal, for two guineas a week, and if 
you will come and sup with me tomorrow night, 
you shall see him, and judge whether 1 am not 
right in ilohlng with him ' Accordingly, they met 
the next evening, and the whiter of all wukk 
was introduced lie began to make a display of 
his native Ignorance and impudence on all sub- 
jects Immediately, and no one else had ocrnsloii 
to say anything When he was gone, Mr Cum- 
beiland exclaimed, *A talking potato, by God'* 
The talking potato was Mr Croker, of the Ad- 
miralty Our adventurer shortb, however, re- 
turned to his own country, and passing acci- 
dentally through a town where they were in want 
of a ministerial candidate at an Election, tho 
gentleman of modest assurance offered himself, 
and sufc ceded "They wanted a Jack-pudding,’ 
said the father of the hopeful youth, 'and so they 
c hose inv son ’ ” 

The following note by Ilaxlitt is found in his 
Tin New School for Rrfotm {Collected Worka, 
7, 183) "A certain Talking Potatoe (who is now 
one of the props of Church and Htate), when he 
first came to this country, used to frighten some 
respectable old gentlewomen, who invited him to 
supper, by asking him for a slice of the ‘lc>g of the 
Bavior,’ meaning a leg of lamb, or a bit of 'the 
Holy Ghost pie,’ meaning a pigeon pie on the table 
111-naturc and impertinence are the same in all 
schools ” 

013. XNDTMION A TOITIC BOMANCl 

This Is the review which Shelley, Byron, 
and others eirom^ously thought hasteninl the 
death of Keats Bee Khellev’s Preface to 
Adonaw (p lJ4()a) and stauias J(l-37 (p 735) , 
also Byron’s Don Juan, XI, 60 and n 5 (p 
blO), and note (p 1226li) 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM (1784-1842), 
p. 475 
EDITIONS 

Bonga and Pocma, ed, with an Introduction, by 
P. Cunningham (London, Murray, 1847, 1875). 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
LlttelVa Living Age July, 1845 (6 69) ; May, 
1847 (18 469) 
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Wilson, J G The Pocte and Poetry of ttcatland, 
2 volH (Glasgow, Blackle, 1K76, Now York, 
Harper). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

475. THE LO\LLl LASS OF PRESTON AlILI 

Preston Mill is a rustic ylllago on Bolway 
Firtb, Dunifiloshblie, hrotland 

470. A WET SHEET A^D A FLOWING SEA 

BrntI (InhNod tbln porm “as among tbo be<it 
hoUK'* going," and regaidiMl ('unningbum as "a 
ludii of gonluh, bphldps, who unl^ n^quiies the 
tact of knowing whon and whore* to stop to 
attain tbc uuhorhal pialso which ought to 
follow It" — From Hcott’s Journal, Nov 14, 
1S26 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (17854859), 
p. 1043 

EDITIONS 

1g \ols (Ruersldc c*d Dohtou, IToughton, 
1S77) 

lUJhiitd Wniinq^ 14 \ols, <*d by H Masson 

(Ediuliuigh, liluck, lbhU90, cheapci ed., 18UG- 
i)7 , Now Yolk, Maciiillluu) 

I neolhitid li 2 \ols, od with a Profaco 

by r Hogg (Loudon Swan. ISMO) 

tsilifttonfi, od with an liitioduttioii, by M II 
Tiiik ( \thoua>iiiii Pic^s od Huston, tiiuii, 
1«)02) 

ed by S Low (New Y'oik Mucuii11.ir, 

Iflil) 

Ijtfttaiu Critidsm, od with an Introduction, by H. 
Ihiiidsblro (London 1 low do llH)i)) 

ConJtMHiotiH of All hiuiUnh Opium Katn, Th( , od , 
with do Miissds Flout li rtiiitiiiuatiou, and 
with othor matter, bv U Gnrnott (liondun, 
Paul, IKSD) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Findlav, T R PnHonal Ht colircfione of Da 
(juiiKfif (Kdlniniigh Itliick, iNS(i) 

Hogg I Ih Quuiuy and Htb Prundo (Ijondun, 
Low. iviro 

Japp, \ II ( ‘H A Piigo ) Thuman he Quint 
//is Lift and uUh Unpuhlinhed Tor- 

ttHpondf ntt, (London, Ilolnoinanu, 1N77, Now 
Yolk, Bdiiiiui) 

Japp, A 11 ht Quint ty Mimonals llolng let- 
ters and olboi Rocoids, hoio Hist !*uhlishod, 
2 volh (I^indon, Iloinotnnnn ISPl) 

Mnrtiiienn. Hniilot lUotiraphu al tsketclien (Txin- 

don, Macmillan ls(»*H 

Masson, I> TIiomaH In Qumciu (English Mon 
of Lottora SoiIok I.ondon, Mnoinlllan, 1KN1 ; 
Now Y'oik, llarpoi) 

Salt. IT S 7>f Quint ey (London, Boll, 1904; 
Now Y^ork, Macmillan ) 

CRITICISM 

Aldon, IT M The lilantio Monthly, Sept , 1808 
(12 84C). 


Bayne, P **Thoma8 De Qulncoy and his Works,’* 
Ennaye tn Biography and OrxUoitm (Boston, 
Gould, 1867, New York, Sheldon) 

BirroR, A Essays aliout Men, Women, and Books 
(lioudon. Stock, 1894, New York, Scribner, 
1801) 

Dawson, W J The Makers of English Prose 
(New York and Ixindon, Bovell, 1906) 

Dowden, E “How De Quincey Worked," The 
Saturday Rtneii, Fob 28, 1895 (79 246). 
Duiand, W Y “Do Quinooy and Carlyle In their 
Relation to the Goiiiiaus,** PublioaUons of the 
Modem Ltniguatic Assoctation, Sept, 1907 
(n s 15 521) 

HodgMon, S H Outcast Essays (London, Long- 
mans, 1881) 

liHthrop, G P “Homo Aapeetb of De Qulnooy,’* 
The Atlantw Monthly, Nov , 1877 (40 569) 
Mashon, D Wordsn oith, Phellty, Keats, and 
other EsHtiys (Ijoudon, Macnilllan, 1874) 
Mathews, W IIouim leith Mtn and Books (Chi- 
cago, Griggs, 1877 , Scott, 189b). 

Mlnto, W A Manual of English Prose Literature 
(Edinbuigh Blackwood, iss'6) 

Pollltt, he Quincty's Editotship of the West- 
morland (JastUi (London, Slnipkin, 1890). 
QuaitLrly Iteeitw, The, Review of **SeloctlonB 
Giavc and Gav fioin the Wiltings I^ubllshod 
and Unpublished liy Thomas De Quincey,’* 
Jnlv, 1861 (110 1) 

R.iwnslot, H D Liteiuiy issoetations of the 
EntfUnh Laktn, 2 vols (Glasgow, MacLehosc, 
1894, 1906) 

Rickc'tt, A “The Vagabond,*’ Personal Forces in 
Modtrn Llleiaturr (Ijondon, Dent, 1900, Now 
Yoik Dutton) 

Balntsbun, G Essaus in Fnqhsh Littrature, 
1780-1860 (Tjondon, PercKal, 1890, New York, 
Scribner) 

Rteplien, L Hours in a Library, 9 vols , (London, 
Smith, 1874-79, New York and London, I*ut- 
naui, 1899) , 4 vols (1907). 

Bymona, A • “A Word on De (Julneoy,** studies in 
Prose and Verse (London Dcmt, 1904) 
Halker, II “The Early Mngarlnes of the Nine- 
tis'uth Century,** Tht Enghnh Essay and Es- 
sayists (liondon. Dent, 1915 , Now York, Dut- 
ton) 

Winchester, C T A Group of English Essayists 
(New York, Macmillan. 1910) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Giron, J A - Thomas De Qulneey a Bibliography 
based upon the De Quince \ Collection In the 
Moss Bldf LIbian Munchoster (Maucheater, 
Mobs Bide Public TJbrary, 1908). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“Pc' (Julneey hlmaolf In descanting on the 
Dic*am fncultv. siiys, ‘Habitually to dream mag- 
nlflcrnth, a man must have a conatltutlonal de- 
termination to revel io * In that acntence he an- 
nounces the true law of all literature that emmea 
under the order of pure phantaay But In hla 
case. In spite of the strength of the dream-ele- 
ment, we cannot proceed far till we discover that 
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taUi determination to reverie wae bnt the extreme 
projection of one pbaie of a phenomenal nature 
balancing Its oppodte. ... Ue was eklUed In the 
ezerdeee of the analytic undentanding — a logician 
exacting and preciee— eUe hie dreaming had never 
gained for him the eminence it hae gained Sure- 
ly it la calculated to strike the most casual reader 
on a perusal of that first edition of the Con/ea- 
9ion$, that his power of following up sensational 
effects and tracing with absolute exactness the 
most delicately varying shades of experience, and 
recording them with conscientious precision, were 
as noticeable as were the dreams to which they 
were served to give effect. No proper ground has 
been laid for a liberal and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of De Qulncey till these points have been 
clearly apprehended , and assuredly this Is one of 
the cases where, as he himself has well said. 
*not to sympathise Is not to understand ' *' — A IL 
Japp, in Thoma» De Qutnoey, IJib Life and Writ- 
inga (1877) 

“lie represents the reaction from the polish, 
reserve, and coldness of the eighteenth century to 
the warmth and glbw of the seventeenth century. — 
the golden period of English prose. His masters 
are Milton, Jeremy Taylor. Fuller, and Browne, 
whose eloquence, rich coloring, and elaborate or- 
namentation he Inherits. To these qualities he 
has added the finish and elegance of the eigh- 
teenth century writers, and the freedom, deep feel- 
ing, and lofty spiritual tone of our own age in 
fineness of texture and in beauty of coloring he Is 
unequalled save by Buskin, whom be snrpahses In 
form and general pictorial and sound effects He 
is sometimes guilty of bad taste or bathos, but 
when at his best Is a supreme master of the 'grand 
style * With an Imagination as great as Carlyle's, 
his style Is more chastened, rhythmical, and ex- 
quisite, though not showing so much industry or 
moral earnestness He has a finer rhetorical and 
critical faculty than Macaulay, and Is more state- 
ly and vivacious than Landor De (^uincey's 
unique power lies in his Imagination, which is 
extraordinary. In his best passages there Is a 
poetic loftiness, a phantasmagoric charm, and a 
spectacular gorgeousness which seises and holds 
the mind of the reader with Its subtle power. 
Even when we cannot accept the soundness of his 
conclusions on philosophical questions, or the accu- 
racy of his statements in the historical and bio- 
graphical essays, we delight In surrendering our- 
selves to his wonderful fhney. When he has on 
his magic robes, few can mount so high “ — 
Wauebope, in his edition of Oonfeaaiona 0 / cm Eng- 
Uah Optum-Eaier (1898) 

1048 . COmSBIOKS OF AN INGLISH OPXDM-EATXB 

“I here present you, courteous reader, with 
the record of a remarkable period in my life : 
according to my application of It, 1 trust that 
it will prove, not merely an Interesting record, 
but, in a considerable degree, useful and in- 
structive In that hope it Is, that I have 
drawn It up' and that must be my apology 
for breaking through that delicate and honor- 
able reserve, which, for the most part, re- 


strains us from the public exposure of our 
own errors and Infirmities Nothing, indeed. 
Is more revolting to English feelings, than 
the spectacle of a human being obtruding on 
our notice bis moral ulcers and scars, and 
tearing away that 'decent drapery,’ which 
time, or Indulgence to human frailty, may 
have drawn over them accordingly, the great- 
er part of our confchslons (that is. spon- 
taneous and extra-judicial confessions) proceed 
from demireps, adventures, or swindlers and 
for any such acts of gratuitous self-humilia- 
tion from those who can be supposed in sym- 
pathy with the decent and self-respecting part 
of society, we muht look to French litera- 
ture, or to that part of the German which 
is tainted with the spurious and defective 
sensibility of the French All this I feel so 
forcibly, and so nervously am I alive to re- 
proach of this tendency, that 1 have for manv 
months hesitated alwut the propriety of al- 
lowing this, or any part of mj narrative, to 
come before the public eye, until after my 
death, when, for many reasons, the whole 
will be published and it is not without an 
anxious review of the reasons for and against 
this step that I have, at last, conclufled on 
taking it** — De Qulncey, in introductory re- 
marks to the Reader 

The text here followcMl is that of the first 
edition of 1821-22 

In the portion omitted from the Preliminary 
Oonfeaaiona De Qulncey states that he unite 
this part as an Intnsluctlon to the Confea- 
aiona pniper for three reasons 

1. As forestalling and answering the ques- 
tion as to bow a reasonable being could be- 
come a slave to opium 

2 As furnishing a key to some parts of 
that tremendous scenery which afterwards 
peopled his dreams 

8 As creating a previous personal Interest 
In hlM subject apart from the matter of the 
confessions. 

104ffb. 45, A picture of the lotelg “The 

housekeeper was In the habit of telling me 
that the lady had lived (meaning, perhaps, 
had been bom) two centuries ago, that date 
would better agree with the tradition that the 
portrait was a copy from Vandyke All that 
she knew further almut the lady was that 
either to the grammar school, or to that par- 
ticular college at Oxford with which the 
school was connected, or else to that par 
ticular college at Oxford with which Mr 
Lawson personally was connected, or else, 
fourthly, to Mr Lawson himself as a private 
Individual, the unknown lady had been a spe- 
cial benefactress She was also a special 
benefactress to me, through eighteen months, 
by means of her sweet Madonna countenance 
And In some degree it serves to spiritualise 
and to hallow this service that of her who 
unconsciously rendered It I know neither the 
name, nor the exact rank or age. nor the 
place where she lived and died. Bhe was 
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parted from me by perhapn two centorieH, 1 
from her by the galf of eternity " — De Quin- 
oey'R note in enlarged OonfeaHona (OoUeoted 
WritinoB, ed Mawon, 3 297) Hlr Anthony 
Vandyke (1699-1641) was a Flemlah portrait 
painter , be lived for eome year^ in England. 
104Tb. 34-86. A har»h and oontcmptuoua eaprefl- 
Hon — '*1 was wrong If 1 aald anything in my 
anger that was disparaging or akeptlLal an 
to the bihhop'H Intellectnal preteneiona ; which 
were not only very sound, hut very appro- 
priate to the particular Htatlona which he 
filled For the Blahop of Bangor (at that 
time Dr Cleaver) was also the head of Braae- 
noac, Oxford — which college waa lndef)tpd to 
him for ItH leadership at that eia in acholar- 
ahip and discipline In this academic char- 
acter I learned afterwania that he might he 
called almoat a reformer — a wise, temfier 
ate, and auecesaful reformer , and. aa a hcbolar, 
I aaw manv years later that he had recelvecl 
the laudatory notire of Poraon '* — De Qnlmev, 
In enlarged (JonfrtinonM iCoUrrted Wrttinq^, 
ed Maaaon, 8 328-24) Bichard Poraon (1769- 
1808) was a famoua Oreek scholar and critic 
lO40«. 11. In the enlarged Oon/CMfoas, De 
(2ulncev inaertrd an admirable passage, de- 
aciildng the Joumev to London Bee Col- 
Iretrd WnUnga, tsA Masaon, 3 889 848 
104nb. Tfir. One ctinnot he sure of the accuracy 
of De <2uincey*a account of the houae and of 
his rcaidemee there 

1060a. 3N. Whether ihia child— Oamett sug- 
gesta. In hla edition of Ihe Coti/canioiia, that 
Dickens mnat have had this whole situation 
in mind when he drew the Marchlciness and 
Bally Brass in Old CaiioNiip shop 
1060a. lO. Murder enmmitU d — **Two men, Hol- 
loway and Haggerty were long afterwards 
convicted, upon very quest ionalde evidence as 
the perpe^trators of this muider The nuiln 
testimony again^.t them was that of a New- 
gate tunikev, who had Imperfec tly overheard a 
conversation lM*tween the two men The cur- 
rent impreshlon was that of great dfsaatisfac- 
tlon with the evidence, and thla impression 
was strengthened by the pamphlet of an 
acute lawyer, exposing the unsoundness and 
lnc*oherency of the statements relied upon by 
the court They were executed, however. In 
the teeth of all opposition And, as it hap 
|N*necl that an enormous wreck of life oc- 
curred at the exesmtion (not fewer, I believe, 
than sixty person s having been trampled under 
foot by the unusual pressure of some tireweis* 
draymen fonlng their way with linked aims 
to the space Mow the drop), this tragedy 
was regarded for many years 1)> a section 
of the* London mol) as a pnivldential Judg- 
ment upon the passive metropolis ” — ^IH» 
Quine ey*H note In enlarged OonftM^oua ((7ol 
leoied Wtlt4nqa, ed Hasson, 8 870) 

1004a. 90-81. The moat pleaaant place — **I 
trust that my reader has not been so irat- 
tentlve to the windings of my narrative as 
to fancy me speaking here of the Brown- 


Bronell and Pyment IBrnneH's clerk] period 
Naturally I had no money disposable at that 
period for the opera I am speaking here of 
years stretching far beyond those boyish 
scenes — ^Interludes in my Oxford life, or long 
after Oxford.*' — ^De ({uincey’s note in enlarged 
Confeoaiona (Collected Writinga, ed Masson, 
8 889) 

lOttOb. 9011. Cf. with the following closing lines 
of Raleigh's niaiorg of the WorU — -*«0, elo- 
quent, Just, and mighty Death* whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded , what none 
have dared, thou hast done , and whom all the 
world fiattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised thou hast drawn together 
all the far stretc^hed greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it 
all over urlth these two narrow words, Hie 
facet** 

103T. IITTRODUCTION TO THI PAINB OT OPIUM 

The portion omitted recounts the changes 
that took plac*e between 1894 and 1818, at the 
school where De ()uincey attended and in his 
own life Mention is made of De (Julncey's 
sufferings of 1818, in which his old dresams 
were revived, and as a result of which he 
became a “regular and confirmed opium-eater ’* 
The select ion printed continues the record 
from 1818 

loaoa Iftfir. “The cottage and the valley con- 
c emed In this description were not Imaginary : 
the \ alloy was the lovely one in fhoae daga, 
of Grasmere, and the cottage was occupied 
for more than twenty years bv myself, as Im- 
mediate successor. In the year 1809, to Words- 
worth Inking to the limitation here laid 
down — ris , in thoae dagti — the reader will In- 
quire in what way Time can have affected the 
beauty of Grasmere Do the Westmoreland 
\ alleys turn gray-headed? O reader* this Is 
a painful memento for some of ns* Thirty 
years ago, a gang of Vandals (nameless, I 
thank heaven, to me), for the sake of build- 
ing a mall coach road that never would be 
wanted, carried, at a cost of £3000 to the 
defrauded parish, a horrid causeway of sheer 
granite masonry for three-quarters of a mile, 
right through the loveliest succespion of secret 
forest dells and sly recesses of the lake, mar- 
gined by unrivalled ferns, amongst which waa 
the O^munda regalia This sequestered angle 
of Grasmere is described by Wordsworth, as 
it unveiled itself on a Beptember morning. 
In the exquisite poems on the 'Naming of 
nacea.’ From this also— rls, this spot of 
giound, and this magnificent crest (the 
Dsmunda) — was suggested that unique line, 
the finest independent line through all the 
records of verse, 

'Or lady of the lake, 

Bole sitting liv the shores of old romance ' 

Rightly therefore did I Introduce this llmita*' 
tiun The Giasmere before and after this 
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outrage were two different Tales'* — De Quin- 
oey's note In enlarged OonfenHona iOolleoted 
WrtttHffa, ed Masson, 8 406). Tbe poem le- 
fened to begins *'A narrow glnllo of rough 
stones and crags." 

1071b. 05-80. Beading ia an aecompUahmen\ of 
sune. — Some persons admired the soft, clear 
tone of De Qulncoy's voice In conversation, 
but others found much fault with his reading 
"It seems to me, from the manner In which 
the Opium-Eater recited a few lines occa- 
sionally which he had occasion to quote, that 
the reading upon which in his Con/eaMons he 
piques himself would scarcely appear good to 
most people He reads with too inward a 
voice, he dwells much upon the long vowels 
(this he does in his conversation, which 
makes it resemble more a speech delivered in 
a debating society than the varltonous dis- 
course usually held among friends) , he ekes 
out particular syllables has generally much 
appearance of Intensity, and, in short, re- 
moves his tone and manner too much from the 
mode of common language Hence I could 
not ala ays catch the words in his quotations, 
and though one acquainted with the quota- 
tion beforehand would relish it the more 
from having on opportunity affonled of dwell- 
ing upon It, and from hearing the most made 
of those particular parts for the sake of whkh 
it is brought forward, yet general heaiers 
would be left far behind, and In a state of 
wonder at the quoter”— From Woodhouse's 
ConvtrHoUonn^ quoted by Harnett In his edi- 
tion of the (Jonfiaaiona (1886) 

1072a 5 An early manuscript of the Confra- 
siona contains at this point the following en- 
tertaining paragraph "This, then, has been 
the extent of my reading for upwaids of six- 
teen months It frets me to enter those 


fences,* Suares,* I’lcus Mirandula* and the Tcle- 
monian bulk of Thomas Aquinas and when 
the whole architecture seems firm and com- 
pact, we finish out system of metaphysics by 
roofing the whole with Duval's enormous 
Aristotle B So far there is some pleasure — 
building up is something, but what is that to 
dostioying? Thus thinks, at least, my little 
companion, who now, \vlih the wrath of the 
Pythian Apollo,^ assumes hia bow and arrows , 
plants himself in the remotest comer of the 
loom, and prepaies his fatal shafts The bow- 
string twangs, flights of arrows aie in the 
air, but the Dutch Inipiegnabilltv of the 
Bergen-op-Zooms'* at the base* receives the few 
which reach the mark, and they recoil with- 
out mischief done Again the liaffli'd archei 
collects hlM arrows, and again he takes his 
station An arrow Issues foith and takes 
effect on a weak side of Tbonuis 8>niptoms 
of disillusion appear — the cohesion of the sys- 
tem is loosened — the Kchoolincm begin to tot- 
ter, the htagyrlte^ trembles, Philosophy locks 
to its centre , and before It can be seen 
whether time will do anything to heal their 
wounds, another arrttw is iilantcd In the 
schism of their ontology, the mighty stiuc- 
tuie lic»Hves — reeds — seems In suspense for one 
moment, and then, with one chnial crash — 
to the fi untie joy of the \oung Sagittal y — 
lies subveited on the floor' Kant’ and 
Aristotle. Nominalists and Uealists,*'' Doctois 
Seraphic” oi Irrefingahle,** what tares he’ Ml 
are at his feet — the Irrefragable has been con- 
futed by his arrows, the Seraphic has been 
found 11101 tul and the gieatest philosopher 
and the 1(>ast differ but according to the hilef 
noise they have made" — PosthumouH Wotka, 
cd Japp, 1 318-10 


rooms of my cottage in which the books 
stand In one of them, to which my little 
boy has access, he has found out a use for 
some of them SoraebcNly has given him a 
bow and arrows — Hod knows w'ho, certainly 
not T, for I have not energy or Ingenuity to 
Invent a walking-stick — thus equipped for ac- 
tion. he rears up the largest of the folios that 
he can lift, places them on a tottering base, 
and then shoots until he biings down the 
enemy lie often presses me to join him , 
and sometimes I consent, and we are both 
engag«»d together in these intellectual labors 
We build up a pile, having for Its base some 
slfpdor mcKlern metaphysician. 111 able (poor 
man*) to sustain such a weight of philosophy, 
Upon this we place the Dutch quartos of 
Descartes* and Bplnosa;* then a third story 
of Bchoolmen” In folio — the Master of Hen- 


1 Descartes (1590-1650) was a noted French phil- 
osopher , he lived In Holland from 1029 to 1040 
‘Bpinoia (1632-77) was a noted Dutch phil- 
osopher. 

•The Schoolmen were medieval Christian phil- 
osophers, who tried to reconcile Christian fSith with 
reason. 


* The Master of Sentence's was Petoi Lombard, an 
Italian tbeoluglaii ot the 12tb teiituiv , he was so 
called from his Latin wuik Four Hooka of ^fn- 
f f lie ea 

•huares (1148-lGlT) was a noted Spanish Jesuit 
phlloRcipher and theologian 

* Ileus Mirandula was IMco, Count of Mlrandolu 
(146191), an Italian huiiiaiilst and philosopher 

•Thomas Aquin.is was an Italian theologian nnd 
scholastic philoHophei ol the 1 Itli centur\ , he was 
a prolific writer , his woiks are called "Telemonlun" 
from Telamon a faiiioiis legendary Hrcek hero 

'’])u\al was probably an editoi ol the works of 
Aristotle (4th ceutury B C ), the faiiioUH Hreek 
philosopher 

* Apollo, the goci of the sun. was given the epithet 
Pythian, because be slew the Python, the serpent at 
Del^i 

7 Hergen-op-Zoom was formerly a strongly forti- 
fied town in the Netherlands 

■ Aristotle, so culled from Staglra, his blrtbplaee, 
a on the coast of Maceclonla 

•Kant (1724-1804) was a noted Herman pliil- 
osonber. 

*"The Nominalists were a schcMil of plillosopbers 
who held that universal and collective lerius have 
no real existences corresponding to them , the Real- 
ists held an opposite view 

Doctor was St Donaventnra 
(1221-74), an Italian scholastic philosopher noted 
lor the religious fervor of his style 

*»The Irrefragable Doctor was Alexander of 
Hales, an English scholastic philosuphei of the I'lth 
century. 
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lOtSta. 46fK. **For this, as for some other pah- 
BagoB, I was Justly attacked by an able and 
liberal critic in Tlte New Edinburgh Revitw, 
ab foi so many absurd iirelevancies . in that 
hituatiun no doubt they weic ku , and ul this, 
in hpite ol the haste lii which 1 had written 
the gicatei part of the book, I was fully 
awaie Ilowevei, as they said no more than 
what was true, I was glad to take that, or 
any (K'coslon whiih 1 could Invent, for oflTcu 
ing ni> public tvstiiiiony of giatitude to Mr 
KIcanlo The truth Is, 1 thought that some- 
thing might occur to intercept any more ap- 
propriate nicMlc* of conveying my homage to 
Mr UUardoh ear, which should else mote 
natunillv have been expressed in a direct 
work on political economy This fear was at 
length realized — not in the way I had appre 
lieuch^d, 1 1 ff , by my own dc^ath, but by Mr 
Ricardo's And now, therefore, I felt happy 
that, at whatever puce of good taste, I had 
in some impcTfoct w'ay made known my sense 
of his high prc'tcmsious — although, unfoitu- 
imteh, 1 had given him no means of Judging 
whc'thei m\ applause were of an> value For 
during the lnter\»ul l»etweeu September, 1821, 
and Mr Uicaidoh death in September, 1828, 
I had found no leisure ior ccunpleting mv 
work on political cnonomy” — He Quine c»v, in 
of Unit Itmplars on PoUtical Eeon- 
oMif {folhcttd Wnting^i, ed Masson, 9 89- 
40) This aiticlc hist nppearcMl in The Lon- 
don Matfaffint, Aliirch 1824 
lilTRb. IR-44. Itomon tenfution otrr htn hoU 
dnis —A itfc'rc»nce to the reply of the centmion 
to Christ, Matthcii, 8 9 “For I am a ni.in 
under authoiitv, having soldiers under me; 
.iiicl T sav to tins man, (lo and he goeth , and to 
aiiothci, Comc\ iiicl he ecmietli , and to my ser 
vant, Do this, and he doctli it.’* 
lOTIli 2-:i. Rrlahit of mine — “The heroine of 
tills icMimrkiilde case was ii glil about nine 
years old unci there can lie little doubt that 
she lookcHl clown as lai within the enittr of 
dcMith— tint awful volcanc— as anv human be- 
ing cvc»r fciii have done that has lived to draw 
hack and ic»]Hirt her exiMuience Not less 
than ninedv yc'urs did she buiviie this meiiio- 
rable c*scnpe, and I iiiay describe her ns in all 
rc^IM'cts a woman of rc*maikal)le and intc*r- 
estiiig ciualitloH She c*nJovcHl throughemt her 
long life ns the readei will leadilv iiifei, 
serene and cdoudless health, had a masculine 
understnucllng , nwerenced truth not less than 
did the Kvangelista , and led n life of saliitlv 
devotion, such ns might have glorlficHl 
mHonon or Paul * — (The words in italics are 
Ariosto’s ) — 1 mention these traits as charac- 
terizing her in a memorable extent, that the 
reader may not suppose himself relying upon 
a dealer in exaggerations, upon a credulous 
enthusiast, or upon a careless wlelder of lan- 
guage Portv-tive years had Intervened be- 
twc*en the first time and the last time of her 
telling me this anecdote, and not one lota had 
shifted Its ground amongst the incidents, nor 


hud any the most trivial of the drcumstantla- 
tions suffered change. The scene of the acci- 
dent was the least of valleys, — what the 
Gieeks of old would have called an A7gos> and 
we English should properly call a dell Human 
tenant it had none even at noonday it was 
a solitude, and would oftentimch have lieen a 
bllent solitude, but for the brawling of a 
brook — not broad, but occabionally deep— 
which ran along the base of the little hills 
Into this brook, probably into one of its 
dangerous pools, the child fell and, accord- 
ing to the ordinary chances, she could have 
had but a slender prospect indeed of any 
deliverance , for, although a dwelling-house 
was close by, it was shut out from view by 
the undulations of the ground How long the 
child lay in the water was probably newer 
inquired earnestly until the answer bad be- 
come irrecoverable for a servant, to whose 
care the child was then confided, had a natural 
interoht in suppressing the whole case From 
the child’s own account it should seem that 
asphyma must have announced its commence- 
ment A pnicc'ss of struggle and deadly 
suffocation was passed through half con-^ 
sfiously This procc'sH terminated by a sudden 
blow apiiarentlv on or tn the brain, after 
which there was no pain or conflict, but in 
an instant succeeded a dazzling lush of light; 
immediately after which c ame the solemn apen*- 
alypse of the entire past life Meantime, the 
child s disappi^a ranee in the water had happily 
lieen witneshod by a farmer who lented some 
fields in this little solitude, and by a rare 
accident was riding through them at the mo- 
ment Not being very well mounted he was 
ridaided by the hedges and other fences In 
nitiklng his way down to the water, some 
time was thus lost, but, once at the spot, 
he leaped in, booted anil spurred, and suc- 
ceeded In delivering one that must have liecm 
as nearly counteil amongst the populations 
of the grave ns perhaps the laws of the 
shadowy world can suffpr to return — Do 
Qulncey's note in enlaiged ConfenmonH (Col- 
Irctfd WrtUnga, ed Masson, 8 485) The 
relative mentioned Is said to be De Qulncey’s 
mother The quotation from Anosto is found 
in Orlando Put who, VIIT, 45, 8. 

107Rn. R9-40. Flrt of platra called hla 

* Dreams ^* — ^No plates of this title were ever 
publihhecl by Piranebi 

b. 19-20. Great modem poet. — ^*What poet^ 
It was Wordsworth; and why did I not 
formally name him? This throws a light back- 
wards upon the strange history of Words- 
worth’s reputation. The year in which I 
wrote and published these Confessions was 
1S21; and at that time the name of Words- 
worth, though beginning to emerge from the 
dark cloud of scorn and contumely which had 
hitherto oveiRh.idc)wed it, was yet most im- 
perfectly established Not until ten years 
later was his greatness cheerfully and gener- 
ally acknowledged. I, therefore, as the very 
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earlteit (without one exception) of all who 
came forward, In the beginning of hie career, 
to honor and welcome him, ehrank with dlh- 
gust from making any sentence of mine the 
occasion for an explosion of vulgar malice 
against him But the grandeur of the pas- 
sage here dted inevitably spoke for itself, 
and he that would have been most scornful 
on hearing the name of the poet coupled with 
this epithet of *great' could not but And his 
malice Intercepted, and himself cheated Into 
cordial admiration, by the splendor of the 
verses.’* — L>e Quincey’s note In enlarged Con- 
fewiant! (OoHeoted WriUnga, ed. Masson, 
8.480). 

107ta. 6. Objective . — “This word, so nearly un- 
intelligible in 1821, so Intensely scholastic, 
and, consequently, when surrounded by ta- 
miliar and vernacular words, so apparently 
pedantic, yet, on the other hand, so Indis- 
pensable to accurate thinking, and to wde 
thinking, has since 1821 become too common 
to need any apology *' — De Qulncey's note In 
enlarged Oonfesaiona (Collected WriUnga, ed 
Masson, 8*440). 

Cf. the following passage from Ruskln’s 
Modem Paintere, Fart IV, ch 12. “Of the 
Pathetic Fallacyf" sec. 1 “German dulness 
and English affectation have of late much 
multiplied among ns the use of two of Ihe 
most objectionable words that were ever 
coined by the troublesomeness of metaphysi- 
cians, — namely, Objeottve and Subjective No 
words can be more exquisitely, and In all 
points, useless; and I merely speak of them 
that I may, at once and forever, get them 
out of my way, and out of my reader’s.*' 

1078s. 87. The original manuscript contained at 
this point the following passage “This 
dream at Arst brought tears to one who had 
been long familiar only with groans but 
afterwards it fluctuated and grew unsteady 
the passions and the scenery changed counte- 
nance, and the whole was transposed into an- 
other key. Its variations, though interesting, 
I must omit 

“At length I grew afraid to sleep, and I 
shrunk from it as from the most savage tor- 
ture Often I fought with my drowsiness, 
and kept it aloof by sitting up the whole 
night and following day Sometimes I lay 
down only in the daytime and sought to 
charm away the phantoms by requesting my 
family to sit around me and to talk hoping 
thus to derive an Influence from what affected 
me externally Into my Internal world of 
shadows but, far from this, I Infected and 
stained as it were the whole of my waking 
experience with feelings derived from sleep 
I seemed Indeed to live and to converse even 
when awake with my visionary companions 
much more than with the realltleB of life. 
*Oh, X, what do yon see? dear X, what is 
it that you see?* was the constant exclama- 
tion of Miargaret], by which I was awakened 
as soon as I had fkllen asleep, though to me it 


seemed as if 1 had slept for years. My 
groans bad, it seems, wakened her, and, from 
her account, they had commenced immediately 
on my falling asleep. 

“The following dream, as an impressive one 
to me, I shall close with it grew up under 
the influence of that misery which I have 
described above as resulting from the almost 
paralytic incapacity to do anything towards 
completing my intellectual labors, combined 
with a belief which at the time 1 reasonably 
entertained that I should soon be called on 
to quit forever this world and those for whom 
I still clung to it’* — Quoted by Garnett In 
his edition of the Conjeaaiona, 263. Margaret 
was De Quincey’s wife. 

lOTBb. 11. I triumphed — This was true when 
the ConfeaaionB was first written in 1821; 
but De Quincey later suffered prostrations 
under the influence of opium, notably in 
1828-24 and in 1841-44 

lOAOa. 80. The Oonfeaaiona closes with an Ap- 
pendix, in which De Qnlncey rather apologises 
for conveying the impression that he had 
wholly renounced the u'.e of opium 

ON THI KNOCKING AT THB OATH IN II \CBETB 

“The little paper On thi Knocirng ct the 
Ctute in Maobeth is interesting in several 
wavs It lb a classical iiistnnce of the pe- 
culiar faculty of discovering hlddou analoglc*s 
of which De ()nlncev boasts , like Lamb's 
essay on the tragedies of Bhakspeie consid- 
ered as to their fitness for stage repiesenta- 
tlon, it is an early note of the great burden 
of rational Bhakspere appreciation that took 
Its rise, in England, in the lectures of Cole- 
ridge, and It Is a contribution from oue who 
does not lank among the great commentators 
uiK>n the Ellsabethan drama, which no such 
commentator can afford to neglect There Is, 
in fact, no part of De Qulncey’s additions to 
literature in which he has more clearly re- 
deemed for all time a bit of the unknown.’’ — 
Turk, in Introduction to Selectiona from De 
Quincey (Ath. Press ed ), page 1. 

For another example of the same kind of 
writing see the Postscript to On Murder 
Conaidered aa One of the Ftnc Arta (Collected 
WriUnga, ed. Masson, 13 70) 

1089. AUTOBIOGnAPHIC BKUTCniB 

The Affliction of Childhood Is mainly a re- 
production, with alterations, of portions of De 
Qulncey's Suapiria de Profundia articles 
printed in Blaokwood^a Magaaine In 1845, and 
of the first Autobiographic Sketch printed in 
Hogg*a Jnatruetor in 1861. In the portion 
>omitted De Quincey tells of the status of the 
family 

1100. 8AVANNAB-LA-1IAB 

Savannah-la-Mar is the name of a small 
coast town in Jamaica, where De Quincey's 
brother Richard lost his life during a hunt- 
ing trip 
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1101. TBI POKEBT or POP! 

The following selection Ik part of an article 
printed in Tha north Bniioh Review, Aug, 
1848, In the form of a n^vlcw of W. Boscoe*! 
edition of The Worku of Aleaandet Pope 
(1847). When reprinted by De Qulncey the 
article naa entitled Alewander Pope, but Maa- 
Hon’a title (Collected Wrttinffg, 11 51) la used 
here to diatlnguiah this article from another 
one by De Qulncey entitled Aleronder Pope, 
printed in The Bnopolopwdia Britanniea 

1108 . Tnn INGLISH KAIL-GOACB 

“Thia little paper, according to my original 
Intention, formed part of the ffuepiria de 
l*rofundia, from which, for a momentary pur- 
pose, I dill not <Kruple to detach it and to 
publibh It apart, aa fcufflclently intelligible even 
when dlalocated from Ita place in a larger 
whole To my auiprlM*, howe\er, one or two 
critics not caieleably In convcraatlon, but de- 
liberately In print, profehsed their inability to 
apprehend the meaning of the whole, or to 
follow the links of the connection between 
its several partn I am myself aa little able 
to understand where the difficulty lies, or to 
detect anv luiking obscurity, as these critics 
found themaelves to unravel my logic Posbl- 
bly I may not be an indifferent and neutral 
Judge in such a case I will therefore sketch 
a brief abstract of the little paper according 
to my original design, and then leave the 
reader to Judge how far this dc*s1gn is kept 
in sight through the actual execution. 

“Thirtv-seven years ago, or rather more, 
accident made me, in the dead of night, and 
of a night memorably solemn, the solitary 
witness of an appalling scene, which 
threatened instant death in a hhnpe the most 
terrific to two young people whom 1 had 
no means of absistlng, except in so far as I 
was at>le to give them a most hurried warn- 
ing of their danger, but even that not until 
they stood within the very shadow of the 
catastrophe, being divided from the moHt 
frightful of deaths by scarcely more. If more 
at all, then seventy sreonds 

“Such was the scene, such In Its outline, 
from which the whole of this paper radlat(>8 
as a natural expansion This scene is cir- 
cumstantially narrated In Flection the Second, 
entitled *The Vision of Sudden Death.* 

“But a movement of horror, and of spon- 
taneous recoil from this dreadful scene, natu- 
rally carried the whole of that scene, raised 
and idealised, into my dreams, and very soon 
into a rolling succession of dreams The 
actual scene, as looked down upon from the 
box of the mail, was transformed into a 
dream, as tumultuous and changing as a musi- 
cal fugue This troubled drehm is circumstan- 
tially reported in Section the Third, entitled 
*Dream-Fngue on the theme of Sudden Death * 
What I had beheld from my seat upon the 
mail, — ^the scenical strife of action and pas- 
■lon, of anguish and fear, as I bad there wit- 


nessed them moving in ghostly silence, — thia 
duel between life and death narrowing itself 
to a point of such exquisite evanescence as the 
collibion neared all thebe elements of the 
scene blended, under the law of association, 
with the previous and permanent features of 
distinction InvesUng the mail lUelf, which 
features at that time lay — Ist, In velocity un- 
precedented , 2dly, in the power and beauty 
of the horses, 8dly, in the official connection 
with the government of a great nation ; and, 
4thly, in the function, almost a consecrated 
function, of publishing and diffusing through 
the land the great political events, and espe- 
cially the great battles, during a conflict of 
unparalleled grandeur These honorary dis- 
linctions are all described circumstantially in 
the First or introductory Section (‘The Glory 
of Motion'). The three first were distinctions 
maintained at all times; but the fourth and 
grandest belonged exclusively to the war with 
Napoleon , and this it was which most natural- 
ly Introduced Waterloci into the dream Wateis 
loo, I understand, the particular feature 
of the 'Dream-Fugue* which my censors were 
least able to account for Tet surely Water- 
loo, which, in common with every other great 
battle, it had been our special privilege to 
publish over all the land, most naturally en- 
tered the dream under the license of our 
privilege If not — ^if there be anything amiss 
— let the Dream be responsible The Dream 
is a law to itself, and as well quariel with a 
rainbow for showing or for not showing, a 
secondary arch So far as I know, every 
element in the shifting movements of the 
Dream derived itself cither primarily from 
the incidents of the actual scene, or from se<^ 
ondary features associated with the mall 
For example, the cathedral aisle derived Itself 
from the mimic combination of features which 
grouped themselves together at the point of 
approaching collibion — , an arrow-like sec- 
tion of the road, six hundred yards long, 
under the solemn lights described, with lofty 
trees meeting overhead in arches The guard's 
bom, again — a humble instrument in Itself — 
was yet glorified as the organ of publication 
for so many great national events And the 
incident of the Dving Trumpeter, who rises 
from a marble bas-relief, and carries a marble 
trumpet to his marble lips for the purpose of 
warning the female infant, was doubtless 
secretly suggested by mv own Imperfect effort 
to seise the guard’s horn, and to blow the 
warning blast. But the Dream knows best , 
and the Dream, I say again, is the responsible 
party ’* — De Qulncey, in Preface to the vol- 
ume of his CoUeoted WriUnaa (1854) contain- 
ing The Engliah Mall-Ooaoh It is printed by 
Masson as the Author’s Postscript (Collected 
WnUnge, 18 828-80) 

IlOQa. 88 fir. “This paragraph is a caricature of 
a story told in Staunton’s Aeeount of the Bart 
of Maoartneg^a Emhaeny to Chtsa in 1788" 
— ^Masson’s note In Collected Writinga, 18 277. 
The account was published in 1707. 
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llOOa. 88. "TaUyho^ or ‘^Highflyor.^^A tallyho 
was a kind of four-in-hand pleasure coach, so 
called from a popular coach named **Tho Tal- 
lyho " A highflyer was a fast stage conch 
1181a. Lilhpuitan Lam abU r — Lancin«tci , 

the county seat of Lancashire, ^as much 
amallor than Liverpool or Manchester, both 
situated In the same county. 


JOHN DYER (1701-1758), p. 16 

EDITIONS 

Poems, ed. with a Biographical Introduction, by 
B Thomas (Welsh Ubrary ed London, 
Unwin. 1903) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Dowden, K In Ward’s The Eugllsh Poet 9, Vol 
3 (London, Macmillan, 1880, 1900) 

Johnson, 8 The Lihh of the Enqllnh Potts 
(1779-81) ; 3 vols, ed by G B 11111 (London, 
Clarendon Press, 1905). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

To the Pott John Dget 

Bard of the Fleece, a hose skilful genius made 
That work a living lamlscape fair mid ^nght , 

Nor hallowed Icks with iiiuhlcnl delight 
Thau those soft scent’K through which thy child- 
hood straved, 

Those southern tracts of (’ambria, **deep em- 
* bayed. 

With green hlllh fenced with Ocean’s muimur 
lulled” , 

Though hasty fame hath many a chaplet culled 
For worthless lirows, while in the pensive shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thv head ungraced. 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and 
still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay. 

Long as the shepherd’s bleating flock shall stray 
O’er naked Hnowdou’s wide aerial waste. 

Long os the thrush shall pipe on Orongar ITlll * 

— Wordsworth 

16. GRONGAB HILL 

"Gfronpar HW, is the happiest of his pro- 
ductions It Is not Indeed very accurately 
written , but the scenes whU h It displays arc 
so pleasing, the images which they raise so 
welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the 
writer so consonant to the general sense or 
experience of mankind, that when It Is once 
read, it will be read again” — Johnson, in 
“Dyer,” The Lives of the English Poets 
(1779-81) 

Grongar Hill Is a hill In southwestern 
Wales. With respect to title and subject mat- 
ter the poem Is similar to Sir John Denham's 
Cooper'a Bill (1642). 


EBENEZBR ELLIOTT (1781-1849), 
p. 1165 

EDITIONS 

Works, 2 vols, ed by his son H. Blllott (London, 
King, 1870) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Howltt, W nomes and Haunts of the Most Emi- 
nent British Poets, 2 vols (London, 1847, 
IK'iO , Uuutlcdge, 1S94 , New York, Dullou) 
Phillips. G 8 ("J Senile’ ) Memotru of Elitm- 
ret Elhutt (London, Gilpin, 1850) 

Rmilt^, 8 Jittef Diographus (Boston, TUkiioi, 
1860) 

Watkins, J Life, Poety, and Lctitrs of Ehencztr 
Elliott, the Oom-Law Rhymer (London, Mor- 
timer. 1860) 

CRITICISM 

rnrlyle, T “Porn-l.aw Bhvmes,” The Edinburgh 
Rt Piev), July. IS.IJ (51 .1.3S) , C/t(irfil and 
Mistxllaneous Esasys, 3 vols. (Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1880) 

Fox, W J The WiHtmtnsttt Rituu) (30 187) 
Hall. S C and Mrs S C "Memories of the 
Authors of the Age.” The Eeltctie Magazine, 
Nov . 186.1 (65 67.G 

Rtoddard. II II Vnder the Evtmiig Lamp (New 
York, Scribner 1892, liondon (lav) 

Wilson. John ‘‘I'oetiy of IClNmercr Blllott.” 
UlackUH»od*s Magazine, May, 1831, 35 815) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

From On the Statue of Ehenezer Elliott 
Three Elliotts there have lieen throe glorious men 
Each in his generation Oni^ wuh doom d 
By Dcspotisni and Prelaty to pine 
In the damp dungeon, and to die lor Law, so 

Rackt by slow tortures ore he rencht the grave 
A second* hurl’d liis thunderbolt and flume 
When Qaul and Spaniard moor’d their pinnaces, 
Screaming defliince at Gibraltar’s frown. 

Until one moment more, and other screums 21 

And other wrlthlngs rose almve the wave. 

From sails ahre and hissing when* thf*v fell. 

And men hall buint along the buoyant mast 
A third* came calmly on, and askt the rich 
To gl\c laborious huiigei dail> bread, 30 

As they in childhood hod been taught to pray 
By <}od’s own Son, and soim*timps have prayeil 
since 

God beard, but they heard not God sent down 
bri*ad , 

They took It, kept It all, and cried for more, 
Hollowing lioth bonds to catch and clutch the 
crumbs. 35 

I m IV not live to hear another voice, 

« Sir John Eliot (1692 1632), an English patriot 
Who was Imprlsomd hecauso of nls opposition to the 
government of Charles 1 Ho died (n the Tower ol 
London. 

■George Amnistus Eliot (1717-90), an English 
general and dovomor of Gibraltar, which he de- 
fended against the French and Spanish, 1779-83 

•Ebeneser Blllott 
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Blllott, of power to penetrate, aa thine, 

Dense multltudon, another none may see 
lieadlng the Muboa from unthrifty ahadca 
To flclda where com gladdens the heart of man, 40 
And where the trumpet with defiant blaf«t 
Blows in the face of War, and yields to rcaio 


—Walter Savage Landor (1853) 

“No man could be more happy than Klliott in 
a green lane , though an Indefatigable and kuc- 
ccHKful man of business, he devoutly and devotedly 
loverl Nature If absolutely rabid when he wn>te 
of the *tn\ fed aiistotracy* — sententious, biller, 
san>ahtir, loud with his pen in hand and (lass 
svinpathh's and nntipathb*s for his Inspliatiou — 
all evil thoughts e\apuiated iaIkmi (Oinmiiiiing in 
the woods and field** with the (iod by whom the 
woods and fields were iiiadi*, among them his 
splilt was as fresh and gentle as the dew by which 
they were noarish<>d ” — H Hall In Rctronpeet 

uf a Lanff Ltfr (ISK3) 

Pi mil his hold and vlgorons attack upon the 
Com Tinas, which placed restrictions upon the 
grain trade, Klliott won the name ol “The Torn- 
liiiw Rhvnn i ’* A volume of his verse, puhllMhed 
In 1831 was entitled Cant Lau) Rhunif^ It was 
liisdihed to “nil who re\ere the niemon of J(*ri‘jiiv 
Itonthain wise to pioninte the gientest happiness 
to the greatest number f<»i the gieat<*st length of 
time" lUnthnni was an English utllltaiian phllos 
opher (1748-1832) 

1106. BATTI ■ BONO 

This Is n workman’s song which grow out 
of the Inhoi tioiibles of the enih nlnet(*enth 
century It ii]»plles jios'.ibh to the IVterlcs> 
Massiure of \ug 10, IMP On that date a 
large asseiiihh, (hlefl\ of the laliorlng classes, 
which met at St IVtei s Field Alamhestd, 
In hehnlf of iifoini legislation was chaiged 
hv thi inllltia aud innn^ wen* kllhsl and 
wounded 

1106. TUB PBB8R 

The Reform Bill of 1832 which greatly 
extended the framhlso, had been strongly sup- 
ported hv the pn'ss Plllott was engaged In 
the iron trade In Sheffield from 1821 to 1842. 

PRBSTON MILIS 

Preston Is a manufacturing t«»wn in liBn 
(ashln, England iiotc'd for its cotton llncm, 
and iron Indiistiles 


WILLIAM GODWIN (1756-1836), p. 213 

EDITIONS 

In Rniiniri/ Concfrninq PoUtual Justice, 2 vols 
<1708 1700, Lioudon, Honuenschein, 1890; 

New York, Scribner) 

Caleb WilliamH, or Thingn an Then Arc, 3 vola. 
<1794) : 1 vol (London, Newnes, n d ; New 
York, Scribner, 1004) 


Biatory of the Oommonwealth of England, 4 voli. 
(London, Colburn, 1824-28). 

BIOGRAPHY 

Brailaford, H. N Shelleg, Godwin, and their 
Circle (Home University Library New Yoik, 
Holt, 1013 , London. Williams) 

Ciouig, R William Qodain, aa ute, eca amirea 
prtnctpalra (Paris, Alcan. 1008) 

Paul, C K WiUtam Oodtrtn, hia Ftxenda and 
OontrmporariPa, 2 vols (London, Paul, 1870, 
Bost(»n, Rnlierts) 

Rnmus, P WtUtam Godwin drr Thrordiker dca 
KommuntHtiHChen Anarchiamua, Eine blogmph- 
Ischo Studie inlt Anrllgc^i aus seiner Sciiftrn 
(Tielpsig, Dietilih, 1007) 

Simon, Helene * William Godwin and Mary Wott- 
alonccraft (Munehen, Beck, 1000) 

CRITICISM 

De Qulncey, T LiUrary Rrmimactneca (1850) , 
ColUcUd WM/mr/H, (d Masson ( Ijondon, Black, 
1880-^)0 , 189« 07), 11, 326. 

Dowden E ‘Thionsts of Rexolntion,'* The 

Ftrmh Rnolvtwn and Enqhah Litfraiurr 
(New Voik, Scribner, 1807 1008) 

Harper (3 M “Koussoan, Hodwin, and Words- 
uoith.” Tht AtlanUt Monthly, May, 1012 
(100 010 ) 

lla/litt W Conti ihutiona to The rdinhuigh Jfc- 
iicir, Apill, 1830, Tht Fpint of the Aqr 
(London, 1825) , Colhcffd imI Waller 

aud (lln^ei (liondcm. Dent 1002 Oh, Now 
iciik, McCIuie) 10 385 4 200 
Rogers \ K “Godwin and Political Justice,” 
The hittrnational Journal of EthUa, Oit, 
1911 (22 50) 

Snlt/eff, IT R lUiam Godtrtn utid die Atifdiige dee 
Anaichi/miu>t im Will Juhthunderi (Beilin, 
Ilneilng, 1007) 

Sh(1le\, 1* B Leltera, 2 vols, ed by B Ingpon 
(Loudon, Pitman 1009, 1912 , New \ork, Scrib- 
ner) 

Stephen, L “Godwin and Shelley” Houra in a 
Ltbiary, 3 \ols (I oudon Smith 1ST4 70 , New 
York and London, Putnam, 1890) , 4 vols 
(1907) 

Stephen, L Hiatoiy of EnqU**h Thought in the 
GiqhttfHth Cmtuiy, 2 \ols (liOudon, Smith, 
1S70, 1002, New York, I’utimni 1002) 
Stephen, L “Wmiani Gcalwin’s Noxels,” Uludnn 
ol a Rioqrapher, 4 vols (Loudon, Duckworth, 
1808-1002 , New York Putnam) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“More than any English thinkei he [Godwin] 
resembles in intellectual tempeiamcmt those French 
theorlats who represented the early i evolutionary 
Impulse Hia doctrines an* developed with a log- 
ical precision which shrinks from no consequences, 
ond which placldh ignores all inconvenient facts 
The Utopia in which his Imagination delights is 
laid out with geomc'trlcai symmetry and simplicity. 
Gculwln believes as firmly as any early Chriatian 
In the speedy revelation of a new Jemaalem, four- 
square and perfect in its plan . Godwin’s 

intelloctual genealogy may be traced to three 
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■onrcea. From Bwlft,* lfaiideTllle,a and the iuitln 
hlatorian,* he had learnt to regard the whole body 
of ancient Inetitntlone ae corrupt, from Hnmu* 
and Hartley,” of whom he epeake with enthuelaam, 
he derlveb the meana of aaeault upon the old theo- 
ries, from the French wrltem, such as BouBBeeu, 
UelTetlne, and Holbach,* he caught, as he telle ue, 
the contagion of i evolutionary seal. The Political 
•faefloe Is an attempt to frame into a eyetentatlc 
whole the princlplee gathered from these vaiioue 
Bonrces, and may be regarded ae an exposition of 
the extremeet form of revolutionary dogma 
Though Godwin’s idiosyncrasy is pertoptlble in 
some of the conclusions, the book Is in- 
structive, as Rhowlng| with a clearness parallolcd 
In no other English writing, the true nature of 
those principles which excited the horror of Burke 
and the Conservatives ” — Leslie Biephen, in //ts- 
tofir 0/ Engliah Thought in the Eighteenth Oentuty 
(1876) 

Godwin's revolutionary seal flred the enthusiasm 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and especially Shelley 
Numerous Instances of that influence may be ot)- 
served in thdr writings As a contrast to God- 
win’s ideas on the French Revolution, see Burke’s 
Befiecitona on the Rctofution m Fiance (p 1186) 

The text here followed is that of the 1790 
American edition, a repilnt of the second liondon 
edition. In eilitions subsequent to the first edi- 
tion of the Enquiry (1798), Godwin's radicalism 
was slightly tempered 
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Worha, 4 vols , ed by E Gosse (London, Mac mil- 
Un, 1884) 

Poetical Works, ed by J Bradshaw (Aldine ed 
London, Bell, 1891 , New York, Macmillan) 

EngUah Poems, ed. by D C Tovey (Cambridge 
University Press, 1898) 

Poems, with Collins (London, Newnes, 1905, New 
York, Scribner) 

SeteeUonB from the Poetry and Prose, ed by W L 
Phelps (Atheneum Prebs ed. Ginn, Boston, 
1894) 

Letters, 2 vols, ed by D C Tovey (Bohn Libraiv 
ed * London, Bell, 1900-04, New York, Mac- 
millan) 

Essays and Oritictama, ed , with an Introduction, by 
C S Northrup (Belles Lettres Series Boston, 
Heath, 1911) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Goose, B Oray (English Men of Letters Series 
London, Macmillan, 1882, New York, Harper). 


(1667-1745), a noted English 
(C1670-1733), a Dutch- 


1 Jonathan Bwift 
satirist 

” Bernard Mandevllle 
English writer 

■fradtUB (c 65-118), who describes the century 

BootlLh phn. 

**”Swid*HaTtley (d 1757), an English material- 
istic philosopher «... . , 

•Ronssean, Helvetlus. and Holbach were noted 
French philosophers of m 18th century. 


Johnson, 8 The Liies of the English Poets (1779- 
81) ; ed. by G. B Hill, 3 vols. (London, Claren- 
don Press, 1905). 

Norton, C B The Poet Oray as a EatuiaUst 
(Boston, Uoodspeed, 1908). 

Rawnsley, II D "Gray's Visit to Keswick,” Lit- 
erary Associations of the English Lakes, 2 
vols (Glasgow, MacLehose, 1906) 

To\ey, II C Gray and hts Pntnds (Cambridge 
University Press, 1890) 

CRITICISM 

Arnold, M In Ward's The English Poets, VoL 8 
(London and New York, Mucnilllan, 1880, 
1900) , Essays t« Critu,tsm, Second Seilis 
(London and New York, Macmillan, 1888) 
Beers, II A "The Miltonic Group,” A Hisfoty 
of English Bomanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century (New York, Holt, 1898, 1910) 

Benson A C Essays (Tiondon, Ileineuiann. 

1895. New York. Dutton) 

Brooke, 8 \ “From I*ope to Cowper,” Theology 
In the English Poets (London, King, 1874 , New 
lork, Dutton, 1910). 

Bulwei, E (Lord I vtton) Aflacrllnncons Prose 
Works, Voi 1 (Now York, Harper, 1808) 
Dobson, Austin “Gray’s Library ” Eighteenth 
Ctntury Vignettes, Flr«t Scries (Ixindon. 
Chatto, 1892) 

Ilaslitt, W C “On Swift Young, Grn>, Collins, 
etc ,” Lectures on the English Pot'fs (T^ondon, 
1818) , Collected Wofls, e<1 Waller and Glo 
ver (liundoD, Dent, 1902-00, New York, Mc- 
Clure), 5,^104 

Hudson, W IT ' Gray and His Poetry (New York, 
Dodge, 1912) 

Jack, A, A,. **Qray (Social oi I’losc roctrv) , 
Poetry and Prose (London, ConstHble, 1911) 
Kltucclgc, G L “Gray h Knowliiigc of Old 
Norse,” in Appendix to Introduction tf» W L 
Phelpa's Eelectiona from the Poetry and Prose 
of Thomas Gray (Boston, Olnn 1894) 

Lowell, J R Latest Literary Essays (Oolleated 
Writings, Boston, Houghton, 1890-92, Vol 9) 
Perry, T S “Gray, Colliiis. and Beattie,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, Dec, 1880 (24 810) 

Hbairp. J C “Nature In rolllns. Gray Gold- 
smith, Cowper, and Bums,” On Portu Inter- 
pretations of Nature (Edinburgh, Douglas, 
1877 , New York, Hurd, 1878 , Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1885) 

Knyder, E D “Thomas Gray’s Interest In 
Celtic,” Modem Philology, u’lO) 
Stephen, L * “Gray and his 8ehool ” Mourn In a 
Library, 3 vols (London, Smith, 1874 79 , New 
York and London, Putnam, 1899) , 4 vols 
(1907). 

Walker, H The English Essay and Essayists 
(London, Dent, 1915 , New York, Dutton) 
Warren, T II Essays of Pods and Poetry (New 
York, Dntton, 1009). 

Warren, T H. • “Letters of Thomas Gray,” The 
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CONCORDANCE 

Gook, A. S A Concordance to the Enffliah Pocma 
of Thomas Cray (Bobton and New York, 
Houghton, 1008). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Northrup. C K. .1 BihUoyraphy of Thoman Cray 
(Yale Unlv PresB, In preparation). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

Grny'a poetry ahowa a dlatlnct gain o\or liia 
(outeniporarieH In the nnmhei of puctu foima 
wlileh he um*h The introduction of new pcH»tle 
forms and new motera cunatituted one of the no- 
ticeable cliungea taking place in fingllab poetry 
"Although Oiay*a blographera and critlca have 
very beldoni hpuken of it, the moat intereating 
thing in a study of hia poetry . la hia 
ateady pi ogress in the direction of RoniunticlKin 
Beginning aa a claabiolat and diadple of Drvden, be 
end«Ml III tlioiough going Romantldani Ills early 
poems contain nothing Romantic, hia Elegy haa 
aomething of the Romantic mood, but shows many 
conventional touches, in the rindaric Odea tho 
Romantic feeling asaerta itself boldly, and he 
enda In entbuaiaatic study of Norse and Celtic 
poetry and mythology Such a ateady growth In 
the mind of the greateat pcM*t of the time hhowa 
not only what be learned from the age, but whnt 
he taught it (imy lb a much more important 
factor In the Romantic Movement than seems to 
be commonly aupposed ** — Phelpa, in The Begin- 
nings of the EngUsh Rnmantio Movcmint (1808) 

B7. ODE ON THE SrSINO 

The original title of this poem was Ifoon- 
Me, it ib tmsed upon Horace'a Hpnng^s Lith 
son {Odes, I, 4) 

"Ilia ode On Bpnng has aomething poetical, 
both in the language and the thought, but 
the language la too luxuriant, and the thoughta 
have nothing new There hab of late ariaen 
a practice of giving to adJcH*tty«b deilved from 
aubfitantivea the tei mi nation of participles, 
fflich aa the cultured plain, the daisied bank; 
but I waa aorry to aee in the llnea of a acholar 
like Gray, the honied apring The morality la 
natural, but too atale, the conclusion is 
pretty " — Samuel Johnaon, In "Giay,” The 
Ures of the English Poets (1770-81) 

1. In claanic mythology the Iloura are repre- 
aentecl as accompanying Venus and aa bring- 
ing the changea of the aeaaon The epithet 
rosy-hosom*d la borrowed from Milton (Cornaff, 
086) 

21. The paeudo-claaaic habit of peraoniflen- 
catlon la diatlnctly noticeable in thia poem and 
others of Gray. 

ODE ON A DISTANT PBOSPrPT OF FTON COLLEOE 

Thia poem waa written shortly after the 
death of Richard Weat, Gray's intimate friend 
Two other frlenda of college days, Aahton and 
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Walpole, were estranged from Gray at the 
time 

"The Prospect of Eton OoUege suggesta 
nothing to Gray which every beholder does 
not eciually think and feel Hia auppllcation 
to father Thamea, to tell him who drlvea the 
hoop or toaaea the ball, la uaelesa and puerile. 
Father Thames has no better means of know- 
ing than himself *' — Samuel Johnson, in 
"Gray," The Lives of the Enghsh Poets (1779- 
81). 

(I. Wlndaor Castle is on the opposite side 
of the Thames from Bton College. 

BHa. 20. In such pliiahiMii as thib Gray bhowa the 
eighteenth century pseudo-classic manner. 

TO. In a note Gray refers to Dryden's Pala- 
mon and Ardte, 2, 682 

And Madness laughing in his ireful mood. 

HTIIN TO ADVBBBITT 

This poem was the model of Wordsworth's 
Ode to Duty (p 206) It was Itaelf modeled 
on ITorace'h Ode to Fortune, 

T, The phrase purple tyrants Gray bor- 
rowed from Horace (Odes, I, 3*). 12) Purple 
refers to the robes worn by kings. 

N See Mlltou'a Paradise Lost, 2, 70.3 
Strange horror seise thee and panga unfelt 
liefore 

60 46«4<l. ScH* note above on Ode on a Distant 

Prospect of Eton College, 


FUUmI waiTTEV IN A COLNTBl CHURCH- 
TABD 

"Aa you have brought me into a little aort 
of distress, yon must assist me, I believe, to 
get out of it as well as 1 can Yesterday I 
had the misfortune of receiving a letter from 
certain gentlemen (as their bookbeller ez- 
prchses It), who have taken the Magazine of 
Magazines into their handa They tell me 
that an ingenious poem, called Reflections In 
a Couiilfy Churchyard, has been communi- 
cated to them, which they arc printing forth- 
with , that they are Informed that the eeoeU 
lent author of it is I by name, and that they 
beg not only his indulgence, but the honor 
of bis correspondence, etc As T am not at 
all disposed to be either so Indulgent, or so 
correspondent, as they desire, 1 have but one 
bad way left to escape the honor they would 
inflict upon me; and therefore am obliged to 
desire you would make Dodsley print it Im- 
mediately (which may be done In less than 
a week's time) from your copy, but without 
my name, In what form Is most convenient 
for him, but on his best paper and character ; 
he must correct the press himself, and print 
it without any Interval between the stanias, 
because the sense is In some places continued 
beyond them, and the title must be, — 'Elegy, 
Written In a Country Churchyard* If he 
would add a line or two to say It came Into 
bis hands by accident, I should like It better. 
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If you behold the Magmne of Mogannen in 
the light that 1 do, you will not refuse to 
give yourself this trouble on my account, 
which yon have taken of your own accord 
before now. If Dodsley do not do this imme> 
diately, he may as well let it alone" — Gray's 
Letter to Walpole, Feb 11, 17C1. 

"The Ohureh-Yard abounds with images 
which find a miiroi in every mind, and with 
Bcmtimentb to which every iMHom returns an 
echo The four stan4as beginning *Yet even 
these hones* arc to me oilglnal 1 have never 
s<H>n the notions in any other place, yet he 
that reads them here iiersuades himself that 
he has always felt them Had Gray written 
often thus, 11 had been vain to blame, and 
UMeloss to piaise him ” — Samuel Johnson, in 
“Gray," The hitca of the English Poits 
(1771) «1) 

“Of all short poems — or indeed of all poems 
whatbocvei — In the Kngllsh language, whUh 
has been, for a centuiy and a quarter past, 
the one most unhersally, persistently, and 
incessantly reproduced and quoted from? I 
suppose, beyond rivalry and almost beyond 
comparison, Tht EUrjg in a Counftg Ohwth- 
yard of Thomas Gray Huch is the glory 
which has waited upon scant pnMluctivi nc'ss 
and relative mediocrity — though undcmbtc'dly 
nobly balanced and adniiiably grown and tin- 
Ishecl mediocrity — In the poetic art The flute 
has overpowc'red the organ, the ndlng-hoise 
has outstripped Pegasus, and the cic>s<eiit 
moon has eclipsed the sun " — W M Rossetti, 
in /-iieev of Famous Poc/» (1S78) 

0-16. If a definite seine is In (•ra\'H mind, 
it Is probably that of the church and graAeiard 
at Stoke Poges 

00. flff-no. Thfse lull's should be loiiiiiaiiMl with 
the following from Ambrose Philip’s The Fahle 
of Thule (174N), 3S-40 

Tn forests did the lonely beaiitv shine 
Like woodlind flow us, which paint the deseit 
glades 

And wabte their bweetb in unfxoquentcd shadeh 
67-00. In an early manuscript version of 
thu poem, the names uscmI in this stin/a are 
Cato, Tully, and Co’ftar The changes are sig- 
nificant of Gray's growing Romanticism 
71-72. A reieicmce to the custom, still com- 
mon in Gray's time, of writing complimentary 
verses to noted iieisons to secuie tlieli jiation 
age After these lines, in an eaily manuscript 
version, the following stan/as are found 

The thoughtless world to majesty may bow. 
Exalt the brave, and idolise success 
But more to Innocence their safety owe 
Than pow'r and genius e'er conspired to 
bless. 

And thou, who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead. 
Dost In these notes their artless tale relate. 
By night and lonelv contemplation led 
To linger in the gloomy walks of Fate, 


No more, with icason and thyself at strife. 

Give anxious caies and endless wihhes 
room , 

But thiough the cool sequc'sterc'd vale of life 

Ihiisuc the bilent tenoi of thy doom 

81. A number of gravcstoncb at Btokc 
Poges contain misspellings 

TUI i'K0C.RI8B OF POIBl 

This and the following poem aie known as 
Gray's Pindaric Odes, perhaps the* bi'st evei 
wilttcn in the English language They conform 
cloboly to the structuie and manner of lln- 
dar See note on C’olllus's Ode on thf Poi tiral 
Charaettr (p 1245a). Tht rtogrian of PotHg 
was announced by Gray in n letter to Walpole 
(undated. No 97 In Tovey's ed ) In which he 
said that he might Mend veiy soon to Dodsley, 
his publisher, “an ode to his own tooth, a 
high lindane upon stilts, which one must be 
a better scholar than he Is to uiiderstand a 
line of, and the very bi»st scholars will under- 
stand but a little mattei hi*re and theie" 
Gray's expectation was fultilled When this 
poem and The Bard were published, few per 
sons ii'Hd them with appriHiatlon In ii letter 
to Mason (undated. No 14s In Tovev’s c*d ), 
Giay says “1 would not have put anotbn 
note to save the souls of all the owN In 
London It is e\trc*iiiely wc‘11 as It Is — tiobodv 
iindeistamls mc>, and 1 am pertectly Kiite-bed 
KM*n Thi Cnttral lit new (Mr Finnklin, I am 
told), that Is rapt and sui prised and shudders 
at me \et mistakes the Eolian 1\re for the 
harp of ASolus, which, Indeed as he obsc*r\es, 
Is R very bad instrument to danci to If vou 
bear anything (though 11 Is not vei\ Iikilv, 
foi 1 know iii\ dn\ is ocei) you will tell me 
Lord Lyttleton' and Mr Rlienstone* admire me, 
but wish I had bcM>u a little c leaner 

In reply to Rlchanl Hurd's letter of thunks 
for a present of these two odes, Giiiy wiote 
as follows (Aug 25, 1757) 

“I do not know wh\ you should thank me 
for what \c>u bad a light and title to, but 
attribute It to the c*xcesR ol voiir politeness , 
and the more so, beiause almost no one c>Ise 
has made me the same compliment As \oiii 
acc]UtiIutnnce In the UnUeisIty (>oii say) clo 
me the honor to admin. It would he ungener- 
ous In me not to gi\p thi>m notice, that they 
are doing a veiy unfashionable thing, for all 
people of c'onclltinu are agreed not to admire, 
nor even to understand One vc>rv great man, 
wilting to an ncqualntanc'e of his and mine 
says that he had read them s(*\en or eight 
timc*M , and that now, when he next sees him, 
he shall not have alNive thitfg qutationa to 
ask Another (a peer) hcllevcw that the last 
htanxa of the heeoiicl ode relatoK to King 
Charles the Flist and 01Ivc*r Cromwell Kvc*ii 
my friends tell me they do not mrcccrd and 
write me moving topics of consolation on that 


Hark* how the aacred calm, that broods 
around, 

Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous passion cease, 
In still small accents whlsp'rlng from the 
ground 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace 


^George Lyttleton (1709-73), an English authot 
and politician 

* william Bbenstone (1714-63), an English poet 
Bee p. 40 
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head. In short. 1 have heard of noluMly but 
an actor^ and a doctor of divinity* that profesB 
their oateem for them Oh \(k, a lady of 
quality (a friend of Mason’s), who is a gioat 
reader. She knew there was a (ouipllment to 
Drydon. but nevei jiuspected there was ‘'any- 
thing said about Btokespeare or Milton, till 
it was explained to her . and wishes that 
there had been titles prefixed to tell what 
they were about ” 

“[The] Pto<fr(HH of Poony, In reach, varlc'ty, 
and loftiness of iiolse, overhlc»s nil othei Eng- 
lish lyrics like an eagle In spite of the 
clulness of contemporaiy e.irs, pieoccupiecl 
with the continuous hum of the popular 
hunly-gurdy. it was the prevailing lilast of 
(t ray’s trumpet that more than anything cdse 
called man back to the legitimate standard”— 
T^wcdl. in “rope ” My Stutly WmdowH (1871) 

111. 1. 1. “The various sources of imctry, wblcli 
gives life and lustre to all it touehea, aie 
heie desertbisl , its quiet malc'stic progiess 
enriching every subjc*et (otherwise dry and 
barren) vvith a pomp of diction and luxurliint 
harmony of numbers and its more rapid 
and Ineslstlble course, ^ahen swoln and hur- 
ries! a wav b\ the eonfliet of tumultuous ims- 
sions ” — flrnv’s note 

I 2 “l*o\^ei of linrmon^ to calm the tur 
hulent sallies of the soul ” — Gnn’s note 

iKt 1 rt. ‘To^cer of haimou\ to pioduce all tbe 
craces of motion in the bodv ” — flrav’s nc»te 

II 1. ‘To compcnistitc the leil and iiiingi- 
nar\ Ills of life, the Muse was given to man- 
kind b> the *nine I*roMdc'nee that sends dnv hv 
its cheerful presence to dispel the gbsim and 
1ein»rs of the night’- dray’s note 

11 2 ‘I\ttnsl\e inliuiiicp ot poetic genius 
over the remotest and most uncivilized nations 
Its connection with llbeit\ and the viitues 
that iiatuialh attend on it ('^ee the Else. 
Noiwiglau, and Welsh Fingments the laip- 
land and \meilcaii song") — diavs note 

02. II. a ‘Trogress ol poetiy from Giec'cc to 
Itah, and from Italy to England. Chaucer 
waa not unacqnaintcsl with the writings of 
l»ante or of IVtiaich The Kill of Sunev 
and Wr Tho W^att had travelled In Italy, 
and foimed theii taste there Speiiscu imi- 
tated the Italian ^ritc'rs, Milton ImproMd 
on thcmi but this School explrcsl soon after the 
Kestniation and a new one arose on tho 
French model uhieh has anbslstc'd ever since” 
— (iiut’s note 


tres and predictions, has little difficulty for 
he that forsakes the probable may always find 
the marvellous And it has little use , we 
are affected only as wc believe . we aie im- 
proved only as wc find something to be imi- 
tated or declined 1 do not see that The Batd 
promotes any tiuth, moral oi political Ills 
stansaa are too long, espec tally hla epod<‘s . the 
ode 1 h finished before thc» oar has learned its 
measures, and coiisoquentlv hc»fore it can reccMxc 
pleasures from their consonanc e and i oc urrenc e 
. In the second stanru the hnid is wc'll 
dc»seilbi*d , hut In the third we have the 
piieiilitioH of ohsedete mythology When wc» 
aie told that ‘Faclwallo hush’d the stormy 
main,’ and that ‘Mod red made huge Plinllm- 
mon how his cloud-1 upp’d head * attention re 
colls from the repetition of a tale that, even 
when It was first heard, was heaid with scorn 
These odes are marked iiy glittering 
accumulation of ungiaic'lul ornaments; they 
Htnko. lather than phase, the linages arc 
mngniflfsl by aftc'ctatiou , the language is 
labored Into hnishnc^ss The mind of the* 
writer sc>enis to work with unnatural violence 
‘Double, double, toll and trouble ** Tie has a 
kind of stiiittlng digni!> and is tall by 
walking on tiptoe Ills ait and his struggle 
are too visible and th'ic is tew) little appoai- 
ance of csise and nature” — Samuel Johnson, 
in “(Srav,” The Ltetn of the UnoUnh Pot ta 
(1770-M) 

“Mr Pox, supposing the bard sung his song 
but once o^e^, does not wonder If Eilwaid the 
Flist did not umloi stand him This la"t 
clitic Ism is lather unhappy, for though it 
had been sung n hundred timers under his win- 
dow, it was absoliitolv impossible King Ed- 
w'ard ahoiild understand him but that Is no 
rc»ason foi Mi Fox wh(» Inis almost 500 
veais after him It is \ciy wc*ll, the next 
thing I print shall he in W'elrh — that’s all ” — 
(irav, in latter to Mason (undated No 148 
In To\evs c*d ) 

10-20. “The Image w is taken fioiii a well- 
known pletuie of Rupbnc'l representing the Su- 
picmc lleing in the \lslon of I'zcklel There are 
two of these pictuic's (Imth Itpllc\ed oilginal), 
one at Florence the other at Paris” — Gras 'a 
note 

2R. Hoel was a pilnco and poet of Nortn- 
Malos See note on Thr littith uf Hut I, p 
1200b Soft Licit cllon s laii — \ lav about the 
gc'ntle Llewellvn, a Welsh prince 


03. 


TUB HARD 


“The following ode is founded on a tradi- 
tion cuireiit In Walea, that Edward the Flist 
when he completed the conquc»st of the csmii- 
tiv. ordered all the Imrcls that fcdl into his 
hands to ho put to death” — Grnv's piefnloM 
AcUcutisement 

“To select a singnlnr evemt, and aweli It to 
a giant’s bulk by fabulous npriendagea of Hjiec- 


1 David Oarrlek 

■ William Warburton (10‘)8 1 1 iD) 


OR. OI1B ON THK PLIIVRTIIB VRISINO PKOM 

virisaiTi i)B 

This poem in its i»rc»sont unfinished 
form was found nftcM (Srav’s death in his 
notc'book of tin* \cMir 1754 

OO. THB F\T\L SIHTHUS 

“Dcalslev told me in the spring that the 
plates from Mi lb*ntle\ s designs wore worn 


* Mtithrih, TV, 1, 20 
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outi and he wanted to have them copied and 
reduced to a smaller scallie for a new edition. 
I dlMuaded him from bo silly an expense, and 
desired he would put in no ornaments at all 
The Lang Btarg was to be totally omitted, aa 
Its only use (that of explaining the prints) 
was gone, but to supply the place of It In 
bulk, lekit my works should bo mistaken for 
the works of a flea, or a pismire, I promlhed 
to send him an equal weight of poetry or 
prose so, since my return hither, 1 put up 
about two ounces of stuff, vis The Fatal Hts- 
tera. The Descent of Odin (of both which you 
have copies), a bit of something fiom the 
Welch, and certain little notes, partly from 
justicH* (to acknowledge the dob^ where I had 
borrowed anything), partly from ill temixM, 
Just to toll the gentle reader that Edward I 
was not Oliver Cromwell, nor Queen Elisabeth 
the Witch of Endor This Is literally all; 
and with all this, I shall bo but a shrimp of 
an author " — Gray, In Lc^ttor to Walpole. Feb 
26, 1768. 

The Long Fttory Is a poem by Gray, written 
In a playful mood 

In a prefatory notice to T^c Fatal Sisters, 
Gray states that the i>oem is **an ode from 
the Norse tongue, In the Orcades of Thormo- 
dus Torteus, HafnUe, 1607, folio, and also 
In Itarthollnus “ PrufesKor Kittredge has 
pointed out that the poem Is really a free 
rendering of a Latin translation which accoin> 
panled the Norse text in the editions Gray 
refers to, and that Gray’s knowledge of Old 
Norse was very slight See Professor Klt- 
tredge’s “Gray’s Knowledge of Old Norse,” 
printed as an Appendix to the Introduction 
in the Athenipum Press ed of Gray’s Works. 
The Latin version is printed In the same text 
The Norse poem, with a prose translation, 
may lie found also In Corpus Portirum Bon air, 
1, 281-8S 

“In the eleventh century, Sigurd, eail of the 
Orkney Islundb, went ulth a fleet of shifts ami 
a considerable body of trcxips Into li eland, to 
the assistance of Sictryg with the Silken 
Beard, who was then making war on hlv 
father-in-law, Brian, king of Dublin The 
earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, and 
Sictryg wan In danger of a total defeat, but 
the enemy had a greater loss by the death of 
Brian their king, who fell in the action On 
Christmas day (the day of the battle), a 
native of Caithness In Scotland, of tho name 
of Darmd, saw at a distance a numlier of 
persons on horseback riding full speed to- 
wards a hill, and seeming to enter Into it 
Curiosity led him to follow them, till looking 
through an opening In the rocks, he saw 
twelve gigantic figures resembling women 
They were all employed about a loom, and as 
they wove, they sung the following dreadful 
song, which when they had finished, they tore 
the web Into twelve pieces, and (each taking 
her portion) galloped six to the north, and 
as many to the south. These were the Val- 


kyr lur, female divinities, Farcas Mill tares, serv- 
ants of Odin (or Woden) in the Gothic 
mythology Their name signifies Ohusers of 
the Slain They were mounted on swift 
horses, with drawn swordb In their hands; 
and in the throng of battle selected such as 
were destined to slaughter, and conducted 
them to Valhalla, the hall of Odin, or para- 
dise of the brave , whore they attended the 
lianquet, and served the departed heroes with 
horns of mead and ale Their numbers are 
not agreed upon, some authors repreionting 
them as ata, some as four ” — Gray’s Preface 

THB DBBCBNT OF ODIN 

“An fMle fiom the Norse tongue. In Bartho- 
lluus, Dc oausiM conttmnendo! mortis, llafnUe, 
1689, quarto” — Gray The Noise poem lb In 
the Poetic Bdda, a collection of Old Norse 
poetry made probably In the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Gray's poem Is a fice rendeiing of the 
Latin tianhlatlon which Bartholin prints with 
the Norse te\t 

In thU iioem, Odin, the supreme deity In 
Riandlnavlan mvtholog>, descends to the 
lower woild to learn from an ancient prophet- 
ess what danger threateniHl Balder, his favor- 
ite sf>u Balder had dreainiHl that his life 
was lu danger, and Frlgga, his mother, had 
made all things swear not to huit Balder, 
but she had omitted the mistletoe, thinking 
It too insignificant 1o be dangerous 

66-50 Iloder was Haider s blind brother 
Through the Influence of the e\ll being Lokl, 
Ilofler unconsciously slew Balder with the 
mistletoe. 

08-70. Vale the son of Odin and Rlnda, 
when only one night old slew Iloder 

76. The virgins were prolNibh the Rcandl- 
navlan Noms, or Bisters of Destiny Bee The 
Fatal StsUrs (p 66) and Gray s Preface, abo^e 

THB TUn UI*ITB OF UU BN 

This and the three following poems are 
fragments taken from Evans's Sprotmena of 
the Antient Wtlsh Bards, a collection of Welsh 
poems with English piose translations, fol- 
lowed by a Dissertatw de Bardis, publishes! 
In 1764 7’lir Triumphs of Owen, which Is 
Imscsl on a prose version commemorates a 
iMittle In which Owen, King of North-Wales, 
resisted the combined attack of Irish, Danish, 
and Norman fleets, about 1160 

THB DEATH OF HOBL 

This and the two following poems aie ex- 
tracts from the (Jododin, a relic of sixth cen- 
tury Welbh poetry. Included In Evans's Spect 
mens. (See note on The Triumphs of Owen ) 
Gray used the liUtln versions given by Evans 
In the Disscrtatio de Bardis. These are 
printed In the Athenwura Press ed, of Gray's 
Wc»rks The Death of Jloel Is supposed to 
celebrate a battle between the Strathclyde 
Britons and the Northumbrian Saxons Hoel 
was a prince and poet of North-Wales. 
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W. GBAT’S LITTIU 

**Bveryonp know* the letters of Gray, and 
rememberH the ladd simplicity and directness, 
mingled with the fastidious sentiment of a 
scholar, of bis description of such scenes as 
the Chartreuse ^ That is a well-known de 
scilption, but those in his Journal of a *Tour 
in the North* have been neglected, and they 
are especially interesting since they go over 
much of the country in which Wordsworth 
dwelt, and of which he wrote They are also 
the first conscious effort — and in this he is a 
worthy forerunner of Wordsworth — to descrll)e 
natural scenery with the writer's eye upon 
the scene descrll>ed, and to describe it in 
simple and direct phrase, in distinction to 
the fine writing that was then prac tloed And 
Gray did this Intentionally In the light prose 
Journal he kept, and threw by for a time the 
leflned cjrefulness and the insistence on 
human emotion which he thought neeessarv in 
poetic description of Nature In his prose 
them, though not In his poetrv we have 
Nature lo\ed for her own sake” — Rtopford 
Llrooke, in “Prom I'ope to Cowper,” Theology 
in the EngltHh Poets (1874) 

The persons addresscsl In the letters printed 
in the text acre Gray's mother and Gray's 
school and college friends William Mason 
was his blogiapliei 

73. JOUKNAr ly Till LAKES 

h 2f. Emploitmeni to the mirror — Grav n'^n 
alh carried ^Ith him on his tour^ a plnnce 
convez mirror, aboiit four Inches In diameter, 
which servcKl the purpose of a camera -obscura 

27. The Doeiot — Dr Thomas Wliniton, 
Gray's friend, for whose amusement the Joui- 
nal was composed 

SS-na. The jauh of Borrodale — Ree Words- 
worth's 1 cif -7*rc rs (p 2<)0l 

74«. 20-31 Lofioor u at erf all — ♦w'c flouthc^'s The 
Cataract of Lodorr (p 410) 
b. 27-28. Cf Milton’s Bamson AgonMen, 8b- 
89 

The sun to me Is dark 
\nd silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave 

38. Hc7m-crop —This Is “that ancient 
woman seated on llclmciag" of Wordswoith 
in To Joanna, fid 

WILLIAM HAMILTON OF BANGOUR 
(1704-1754), p. 13 

EDITIONS 

Poctav and Bonga, ed , with a Life, bv James 
I'nteison (Ixmclon Htephenson, 18R2) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Chalmers, A "Life of William TTamllton," Chal- 
mers's Englinh Poet a, Yol 15 (London, 1810). 

Rue Todd, G ScotUnh Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century (Glasgow, Hodge, 1896) 


Veltch, J. The History and Poetry of the BeoP- 
fish Border (London, Macmillan, 1877, 1878). 
Walker, 11. Three Centuries of Scottish Litera- 
ture, 2 vola (Glasgow, MacLehose, 1898) 
Wilson, J O * The Poets and Poetry of Bootland, 

2 vols (Glasgow, Blackle, 1876, New York, 
Harper). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“Amid the generally vague verbiage of his 
[Hamilton's] descriptions, one effort of his genius 
stands out in vividness of human coloring, in 
depth and simplicity of feeling, and even to some 
extent in powerful and characteristic touches of 
srenery This Is a poem which owes Its inspira- 
tion to the Yarrow. In fact it was suggested by 
the older poem of The Doujte Dens It breathes 
the soul of the place, and it is so permeated by 
the spirit of its history and traditions, that when ' 
all the other writings of the author have fallen 
into oblivion, there will still be a nook in memory 
and a place In men's hearts for The Braes of Yar- 
row’* — Veltch in The History and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border (1878) 

Iff* TRB BBAF8 OF TABROW 

Yarrow Is a beautiful river in Selkirkshire, 
Scotland It Is celebrated in many liallads 
and songs See Wordsworth's Yarrow Unvuh 
ited (p 298), Yarrow Visited (p 808), and 
yarrotr Revisited (p 812) Hamilton's poem 
is a dialogue spoken by three persona, desig 
Dated *‘A," “B," and “C " 


ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 
(1804-1873), p. 1150 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Woiks, ed b} J G Godwin (London, 
Paul, 1879) 

Poetical Woiks, ed with a Preface and Bibliog- 
raphy, by Alfred Wallis (TiOndon, Lane, 1899) 

Oomtsh Ballads, and other Poems, ed by C E 
Byles (London and New York, Lane, 1904) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Baring-Gould, R Rohert Stephen Hawker, Viear 
of Morwensfow (Ijondon, Paul, 1870, 1886) 

Byles, V E Lift and Letters of R S, Hawker 
(London and New York, Lane, 1905) 

Mimonals of the Ri\ R S, Hanker, cd. by F. G. 
I^e (London, Chatto, 1876) 

CRITICISM 

Dial, The, “A Famous Cornish Chancter,*’ May 1, 
1905 (88 808) 

Kelley, B M “Hawker of Morwenstow.'* The 
Oathoho World, July, 1916 (108 487) 

More, P R “The Vicar of Morwenstow,** Bhel- 
0«me Essays, Fourth Scries (New York and 
London. Putnnm, 1906) 

Noble, J A “Hawker of Morwenstow.** The 
Bonnet in England (London, Mathewa, 1698). 
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Plllsbuiy, B. L **A Morwenistow Pilgrimage.” 

The Bookman, Ropt. 1904 (90*80) 

Spectator, Ihc, **Tho BahayH of the Rev. R. R. 
IJawker/’ June 10, 1808 (70 777) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Rvlcb, C E iu Life and Leitun of K S llatrlvr 
(lOOri) 

Wallis, A. In his edition of Hacker's PotUcal 
Workb (1809) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

”Thc simple IcgemlM connvc te<l with the wild and 
hingular M*enery ol my own counti> appeal to mo 
not undeseivlng of record riii^e which i hn\c 
published were i elated to me, and that chiefl) by 
the common people, in the course of my sulituiv 
rambler in the West They were *done into veise,’ 
also, during these my walks and rides — Ficiin 
Hawker's Preface to Rtcordc of ihi Wtstern Short 
(1832) 

1160 . THE SONC, OF THF WESTERN MEN 

In 1688, Sir Tonathan Trelawnev, a native 
of Cornwall, was Impiisoned in the Towei of 
London with six other bishops, for resisting 
James II's Declaration of Indulgence The 
refrain in ITawkei’h poem dates from that 
time, but the rest is niiglnal It was first 
published anunviiiouslv, and Scott, Macaubn, 
and Dickena all thought it a genuine ballad 

rimET I ^ 

riovelly Is a plctuiesque village on tho 
noitli coast of Devonshlie, England 

1162 THE SILENT ICIWEU OF UOJTRBAI \ 

“The lugged heights that line tho sc^a-shore 
in the neighborhcMMl of Tlntadgel Castle and 
Church Ton the coast ot Coinwalll are crested 
with towers Among these, that of Rottieaux, 
or, as It is now written, lloscastle is wlthoMt 
liellh The silcmce of this wild and lonclv 
<huich\aicl on festive oi solemn ocraslona is 
not a little striking On enquiry I was told 
that the bells were once shipped for this 
church, but that when the vessel was within 
sight of the tower the blasphemy of hc*r cap 
tain was punished in tho mannei related in 
the poem The bells, they told me, atlll lie 
In the bav, and announce by strange sounds 
the apptoach of a storm ” — llawker’a note 

II. Chough — *‘Thls wild Mid chic'fly 
haunts the coaHta of Devon and Cornwall The 
cmmmcin people believe that the aoiil of King 
Aithur inhabits one of theae birda, and no en- 
treaty or bribe would Induce an old Tintadgel 
quarryman to kill me one ” — Ilawker s note 

"PATFH VERTLR PAKCIT III 

This poem is Rometlmes entitled A Sonnet 
of the Sea 


1158 . QUEEN GUBNMVAH’8 ROUND 

Guenntvar is Guinevere, the wife of King 
Arthur 

TO ALFRED TENNYSON 

This poem was written to Tennyson on the 
publlc.ition of Ilia Idylls of the King 

WILLIAM HAZLITT (1778-1830), p. 1007 

EDITIONS 

Lthnny Bt mains of the Lair William TIazlUt, 
with a Notice of his Life by his Hon, and 
Thoughts on his Genius and Writings by K L 
Itulwoi, ami T N Talfouid, 2 \cds (London, 
Templenian, 18S9) . 

Volhettd Woihs, od by A R 18*01101 and A Glovei, 
12 \uls and uu IdiIon (London, l)c*nt, 1902- 
06, New I oik, MtCliiie) 

Wfuks, 4 veils (Kveiyinau s Llbiniy cd New 

1 oik, Dutton, 1990-10) 

SiUttwiis, ed , with a Bloginplibnl and Ciltical 
Intiuductlou, l>> W 1) lluwe (Boston, Ginn 
1913) 

Ilaelitt on English Litnatun , Selectioils of Cilti 
cal Essays, csl , with a Ciltieal TnticNiuctlon 
bv J. /.eitliii (Ovfoid TTin\ Press, 1913) 

Ihomatic Essayn, tsl , with ni Intioduc Hon, 1>\ W 
Archer und U M Lowe (London Scott, 
1894) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Blrrell, \ William flaslitt (English Men of liOt- 
teis Sellers New Yoik und London, Maciiillbin 
1902) 

DouacU, J ^ ir dt William flaslitt, 1 Unsay i^ili 
(I’m Is. liachette. 1907) 

llnzlltt, W r Four (h iitiafionH of a isitnuig 
Family the Ilnrlitts In England, Ircdaiid, 
and America, their Fi lends and Fnt tunes, 
1725-1896 2 \tds (Tanidoii Kedwnv, 1897) 

lla/litt, yt (' Lnmh and Ifaslitt Lrftttn and 
Rf voids (London. Matbrws 1899) 

Ilazlitt. W C Mnmoirs of William Haslitt, 2 
vols (London, Beiitb v 1867) 

CRITICISM 

JIlaclioood'H Mafjaemr Ju1\ 1822 (12 94) , “Cork 
ney Cnntiibiitioiis,’ .luh 1824 (16 67) 

*TIa/HU Cross qin stioiied,” Aug, 1S18 

(8 550) , *‘Teirn>v and Ilazlitt.” June, 1818 
(8 303) . “la'etures on English Poetry.” Feb, 
1818 (2 556), Mur. 1818 (2 670), Apill, 
1818 (3 71), “Table Talk” Aug, 1822 

(12 167) , “Works of the First Importance,” 
March, 1825 (IT .101) 

Dana, R II “Tlnrlitt's Lectures on the English 
Poets," Poems and Piost Writings, 2 vols 
(New York, 1850. Philadelphia. 1883) 

Edinhuigh Rmtie, The *Ta»ctures on the Drn 
mntic Llteiatnie of the \ge of Kll/nbeth ’ 
Nov . 1820 (14 418) 

P>\le, J Somt Litfrary Ereentnes (New York. 
Pott. 1900) 

Ilajdon, B R Conespondenee and Table Talk, 

2 vols (Loudon, (Riatto, 1876) 
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Howe, P. P. : and liber amoilH/* Tht 

Forinighily Ris^%i‘y), Feb, lOKi (105 300) 
Ireland, A William UazUtt, Mmayiat and OntiOg 
with a Memoir (London, Wiiirie, ISNO) 

Iiwin, S T “Ilaxlltt and Luiiil),*’ Tlit QuutUily 
liiiKia, Jdii, 1000 (204 102). 

Jeffioy, F "i^haiac tern of Khakespimre’ti Plays,*' 
The NdmhuK/h Rfhieir, Aufs , 1K17 (2K 472) • 
Contnbutlona to Thf Edinhurtfh Huhw 
Lu('n<t, n V The Lift of Chailen Lamh, 2 vol*t 
(Idindon, M<>thuen, 1005) , 1 vol (1010) 
More, P E “The Fliht <'oiiiplete Editbm of 
ITazlltt,*’ Shflhutne Etsays, Second Senes 
(New York and Londcni, Ihitnam, 1905) 
Pntiiioie, P Cl Mtf Fmnds and Aiquaintantr, 
3 vols (New Yolk S.iunders, 1K54) 

Patnioie, P O Ifejictnl Arltoha (London, Col- 
burn, 1S2G) 

Qua I fitly HiiuiOt The "CharHctoni of Shakes- 
pear’s Plays,” May, 1818 (18 458) , “SketthoH 
of Public rharaclers," No\ , 1820 (22 158), 
‘•Table Talk,” Oi t , 1822 (20 103), ‘The 
Koiiiid Tiibli ” Oil ISIO (17 154) 
llickett \ "The Vajjabond ’* Petsotial Foteis in 
Modfin Lifitntiiti (London, iK'Ut, 1000, New 
'loik, Dutton) 

Sulntsliun, (i \ Ilistoiy of CntulBiii, 8 vols 
(EdliibiHKh and Iiondou Ilbuki^ood, 1001- 
04, 1008, New York, Dodd), Donk 8 
Sulntsbuiv, <i LMHot/'i in KnoUtth LiUtaiuu , 
17801800, First Series (London, Pcrcnal, 
1800, New York, Scribner), 

Suliel, Ilham lladlitt — Uomantic and 

Amorist,” The Fortnightly Jlctfeu, Jan, 1014 
(101 04) 

Stf'pheti L a outs In a Ldooif/, 8 aoIk (Taiiidon, 
Smith 1S74 70 loik and London, Put- 

nam, 1800) ,4 \ulh (1007). 

Stoddard, E IT Personal PecoPeetionF of Lamh, 
Jluzlitt, and ofhets (Now Yoik, SiiUmei 187'>, 
1901) 

Toire^, II Ftundn on flu Hhilf (llosloii llouah- 
ton, lOOfi) 

Walker, 1! IJntfliHh IJssav and JJ^MayiHtn (Td»n- 
don Dent, 1915, New Yolk, Dutton) ch 7, 
Whipple. E P “lliltlsh CritUh*’ L'siopy and 
IfeniHit 2 volh (1819 , llostoii Ospoml, 1878). 
Winchestei, C T A (houp of UnqliHh Etaiamsta 
(Nei\ Yolk, Maimillan, 1910) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Doundv, J • TAnte Ohronolootque dett tFumn do 
M Ilham UazUtt (Pans, Ilachetie. 1900) 
Ircdiind, \ I ist of the Wrttino*i of William 
Ifaelitt and Leigh Hunt (Iiondon, Smith 
(1808) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“The vaiiouR eiltical wrltiD|n« of William Ilaslltt 
nie laden with oilglnol and ati Iking thoughts, ami 
Indicate an Intellect strong and lutenRe, but nar- 
lowod bv piejudlce and perhonal feeling He waa 
an acute but homewhat bitter obHer\or of life and 
maunera, and satirized lather than deatrlbed them. 
Though liold and arrogant In the expreRfdon of his 
opliiioiiH, and continually provoking oppoaitlon hy 


the hardihood of his paradozca, he does not ap- 
pear to have been Influenced bo much by belf- 
esi(H*iii as Henslblllty He wan natu tally bhy and 
despairing of hib own iniweiu, and hia dogmatlbni 
WHS of that tuihuleut kind which coim>h fiom pas- 
hlnn and belf-dlHtrust He had little lepose of 
mind or manner, and in his woiks almost always 
appc>ars as If hlH faculties had been stung and 
spurred Into action ” — K. P Whipple, in Konayn 
and Herieun (1849). 

‘ If not the first, he was the most influential 
of those who bent the essay to this purely liter- 
ary purpose, and he may be regarded as standing 
midway between the old eRsaylstR and the new 
It was a fashion in his own time, and one that 
has often since been followed, to InHlst too strongly 
on llazlltt'H limitations oh a crltie Yet, after 
all has been said, his method was esflentlally the 
same as 8alnte-Reuve*s, and bis essays cannot 
even now lie safely neglected bv students of the 
literary developments with which they deal It 
is impossible to rcsiil them without catehlng some- 
thing of tliB ardor of his oycn enthusiasm, and it 
says much fur the soundness of his taste and 
judgment lhat the great majority of his criticisms 
cMiierged iindistoited from the glowing crucible of 
his thought" — J 11. Lobban, In Introduction to 
English EwtavlHfB (1800) 

‘ Ueiid a ilo/cm of his essays, with their constant 
pliy of allusion, their apt — ^if o\oi -abundant — 
qiiotaticin , then fleeting glimpses of Imagination, 
now august, now beautiful, now pathetic, but al- 
ways \»vld, their billllant, half-earnest iMiiado\ , 
then mild tone of melancholy reflection, thcli 
flashes of cynical satire, all flowing in a rhythm, 
uiistudiiMl yi*t varied and music nl — and then you 
iindc'istaud yvhy many of the bc»'.| masters of hicmI- 
cni prose — Maiaulay, Waltoi Dagc hot Rnbeit Louis 
Stexenson, Augustine Biriull — have gi\en to the 
sty le of Hazlltt their praise and the better tribute 
of iinitHtioii 'We aie fine felloycs* sa'd Stc^yen- 
soti onc‘e. In dc‘spnlring adminitinn ‘but we can't 
w I Ite like William Ha/lltt’”-^ T Wlnchestcu, in 
A Ufoup of Enghiih Esna vista of the Eaily Fine- 
tanth Crntury (1910) 

The iiuini'rouh quotations In Hazlltt s writings 
weip qiicdod laraely from memory and lie yeiy 
oftem Inaccurate Yet many of them were pur- 
posedy changed by him in order to be moie serylce- 
nble and applicable Freciuimtly he uses earlier 
p1iinsf>s of his own. as if they wwe quotations 
tioin some other author A nuinbei of the quota- 
ttems found in his writings ha ye not yet been 
identified 

loor. cnAUtCTBRR OF SnAKISril VR'B ft 4TB 

Hazlltt shares with Runt the dlstln(*tlon of 
hu\iug intrcNiuced a typo ol tbeatilcal criti- 
cism which Is frank and honest, at the same 
time that It la keenly appiociative Ills 
criticisms of Shakapere'a plays usually ap- 
peared In the papers Immediately after the 
performance of the plays Ills criticism of 
Hamlet, a review of Kean's playing, appeared 
In The Morning Chronicle, March 14. 1814. 
The text here given Is that of the first edl- 
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tion of the OharoGtera of Shakaapear*B Plair* 
(1817)v which was a reprint, with slight 
changes, of the earlier rerlews, 

1006b. 14. There ie no attempt to force an in- 
terest. — ^Balntsbury regards the critidsm ex- 
pressed in this sentence as one of “the apices 
of Shakespearian criticism*' (Hiatorif of Oriti^ 
eiam, 8 208). 

1011. ON FAlflLIAB BTTLB 

*'In reading this essay and rereading it, one 
has the feeling that here are some of the best 
words ever written on the subject and written 
by a man who had thought of style and what 
it means ** — Howe, in Seleettona from William 
Itazlitt (1918). Cf. Lamb's The Genteel Stylo 
of Writing. 

b. O. **Tallg opaque morde.” — “1 hate set 
dissertations — and above all things in the 
world, 'tis one of the silliest things in one 
of them, to darken your hypothesis by placing 
a number of tall, opake words, one before an- 
other, in a right line, betwixt your own and 
your reader’s conception ** — Bteme, in The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 8, 20, 
the Author's Preface In his review of Miss 
O'Neill's mu)\na, in A Vtcio of the English 
Stage (Collected Works, 8 267), Haslitt uses 
the phrase as follows “We should not have 
made these remarks, but that the writers in 
the above paper have a greater knack than 
any others, by putting a parcel of tall opaque 
words before them, to blind the eyes of their 
readers, and hoodwink their own understand- 
ings." 

1014. TBI FIGHT 

Henley remarks that the summary of the 
fight is “alone in literature, qs also in the 
annals of the Bing." (Introduction to Col- 
lected Works, 1 xxlii). For an account of the 
fight and the Journey home, see P O Pat- 
moie's My Frtends and Acquaintance Haslitt's 
The Indian Juggins is another good essay on 
sport, especially the latter part, which con- 
tains the famous characterisation of John 
Cavanaugh the flves-player (Collected Works, 
6 77). 

loss. ON GOING A JOFBNIT 

With this essay compare Stevenson's Wolb- 
ing Tours (Works, Scribner ed., 9 18H) 

1027b. 48. Out of my country and myself I go ^ 
This quotation has not yet lieen identified 

1028. MT FIRST ACQLAIATANCI WITH POSTS 

“Any sketch of William Haslitt may fitlp 
begin with an extract from his most familiar 
essay — the most delightful essay of personal 
reminiscence in the English language. It is 
the story of his spiritual birth." — C. T Win- 
chester, in A Group of English Essayists of 
the Early Nineteenth Century (1910) 

1062a. 86. Prefer the unknown to the known 
Cf. Haslitt's remarks in On the Conversation 
of Authors (Collected Works, 7, 29) * “Coleridge 


withholds his tribute of applause from every 
person, in whom any mortal but himself can 
descry the least glimpse of understanding He 
would be thought to look farther into a mill- 
stone than anylM)dy else. lie would ha\e 
others see with his eyes, and take their 
opinions from him on trust, in spite of their 
senses. The more obscure and defective the 
indications of merit, the greater his sagacity 
and candor in being the first to point them 
out. He looks upon what he nicknami*s a 
man of genius, but as the breath of his msh 
tiils, and the clay in the potter's hamls If 
any such inert, unconscious nuihs, under the 
fostering care of the modem Prometheus, is 
kindled into life, — begins to see, speak, and 
move, so as to attract the notice of other 
people, — our Jealous patronixor of latent worth 
in that case throws aside, scorns, and hates 
his own handy-work; and deserts his intel- 
lectual offspring from the moment they can go 
alone and shift for thomsclvcb" 
liKMn. 21. near the loud stag speak — ^Thls quo- 
tation has not yet been identified 
loaob. 26. Contempt of Gray — Bee Biographia 
Litvraria, ih 2, note “1 felt almost as if I 
had been newly couched, when, by Mr Words- 
worth’s conversation, I had been induced to 
re-examine with impartial Mtrlctness Cray's 
celebrated Elegy. 1 had long before detected 
the defects in The Bard; but the Elegy I had 
conbidered as proof against all fair attacks, 
and to this day 1 can not reatl either with- 
out delight, and a portion of enthusiasm At 
all events whatever pleasure I may have lost 
by the clearer perception of the faults in 
certain passages, has been more than repaid 
to me by the additional delight with which 
1 read the remainder." 

26-29. Intolerance of Pope — Bee Biographia 
Literarta, ch 1 “Among those with whom 
I conversed, there were, of course, very many 
who had formed theii taste, and learned their 
notions of poetry, from the writings of Mr 
I'ope and his followers or to speak more gen- 
erally, in that school of French poetry, c*on 
densed and invigotated liy English under- 
standing, which had predominated from the 
last century. I was not blind to the merits 
of this school, yet, as fn>m Inexperlenfe of the 
world, and consequent want of sympathy with 
the general subjects of these poems, they gave 
me little pleasure, I doubtless undervalued 
the kind, and with the presumption of youth 
withheld from its masters the legitimate name 
of poets. I saw that the excellence of this 
kind consisted in Just and acute observations 
on men and manners in an artificial state of 
society, as its matter and substance, and in 
the logic of wit, conveyed in smooth and 
strong epigrammatic couplets, as its form; 
that even when the subject was addressed to 
fancy, or the intellect, as in The Rape of the 
Look, or the Essay on Man, nay, when it 
was a consecutive narration, as in that aston- 
ishing product of matchless talent and In- 
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lenalty, Pope'a TranilatioD of the Iliad, Btill 
a point WEB looked for at the end of each 
aecond line, and the whole was, an It weie, a 
•oritea/ or. If I may exchange a logical for 
a grammatical metaphor, a oonjunetion dio- 
junotive, of epigramB. Meantime, the matter 
and diction seemed to me characterised not 
BO much by poetic thoughts, aB by thoughts 
tran»lated Into the language of poetry " 
lABTa. 114. Oh mrmotp! etc — ^Thlk quotation has 
not vet l>een Identified 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS 
(1793-1835), p. 1160 

EDITIONS 

Collected Worln, eil , with a Memoir, by her Sister, 
7 voIk (London, Blackwoo<l, 1889) 

Complete Works, 2 vols ed by her Klster (New 
York, Appleton, 1809) 

Poetieal Workc, ed , with a I*refatory Notice, by 
W M Roskettl (Txindon and Edinburgh, 
Moxon, 1878 , New Ytirk, Burt) 

Poetical Workn (O\foid Unlv PiekS, 1014) 

BIOGRAPHY 

rhorley, 11 F MtmoriaU of litre lit mane, 2 
vols (New York, Ehiunderk, 1830) 

Hughes, Mrs Mtmotr of the Lift and Wntinf/H 
of Mm Uemano (1889) 

CRITICISM 

Bancroft, (3 “Mrs IfemanB’s Poema,” "Tlic 
Ninth Ameneau Renew, April, 1827 (24 448) 
Bethune, G. W Bntwh remah Poetc (Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay) 

Hamilton, Catherine J Women Writem their 
Woika and Wapn, 2 Herlea (London, Waid, 
1892) 

Jeffrey, P “Records of Women with Other 
Poems,” and “The Forest Ranctuary ^llh 
Other Poems,” The Kdfnhurqh Rtnew, Ott, 
1829 (SO 82) , Oontributtons to the Edinbutqh 
Hi view 

Quarterly Rnteu, The, “Mrs Ilemansh Poems,” 
Oct, 1821 (24 180) 

Walford, L B Twelve Englinh Authoreneee (Lon- 
don, LongmanH, 1892) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“Accomplishment without genius, and amiability 
without pashlon, reappear, translated Into an 
atmosphere of lyric exaltation. In the once famous 
poetry of Mrs Ilemans Of all the English 

Romantic poeth, Mrs Ilemans expresses with the 
richest Intenklty the more superfidal and transient 
elements of Romanticism Rhe Is at the beck and 
call of whatever Is touched with the pathos of 
the far away, of the bygone — scenes of reminiscence 
or farewell, laments of exile and dirges for the 


> A norlfch Is an abridged form of stating a aerleji 
of syllogisms, arranged In such a wav that the Pla- 
cate of one member becomes the subject of the fol- 
lowing member 


dead Her imagination fioats romantically aloof 
from actuality, but it quite lacks the creative 
eneigy of the great Romantics, and her fabrics 
are neither real substance nor right dreams Her 
expression Is spontaneously picturesque and spon- 
taneously melodious , and both qualities capti- 
vated her public , but she never learned to modu- 
late or to subdue her effects She paints with few 
colors, all bright Her pages are a tissue of blue 
sky, golden com, fiashlng swords and waving 
banners, the muimur of pines, and the voices of 
children ” — C H Herford, In The Age of Wordo- 
worth (1H97) 

Kee Wordsworth's Katimpore Effumon upon the 
Death of Jamte Hogg, 37-40 (p 316) 


JAMES HOGG (1772-1835), p. 476 

EDITIONS 

Works m Poetry and Prose, 2 volh , ed , with a 
Memoir, by J Thonikon (London, Blackle, 
1KC5, 1874) , G vols (Edinburgh, Nlmmo, 
1878) I 

Works (Centenary Illustrated ed , 1876) 

Pot ms, selected and edited with an Introduction, 
by Mrs Ganlen (Canterbury Poets ed Lon- 
don, Scott, 1880 . New York, Simmons) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Douglas, GBR James Hogg (Famous Scots 
Serlcb London Ollphant, 1899) 

Mackenrie, R “Ufe of the Bttrlck Shepherd,” 
in Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiamr, vol 4 (New 
^ork, Wlddleton, 1872) 

CRITICISM 

Blaekwood*s Magaetne, “Rome Observations on the 
Poetry of the Agricultural and Pastoral Dis- 
tricts of Scotland,” Feb, 1819 (4 621) 
Chambers, W “The Candlemakcus'-Row Fes- 
tival,” Memoir of Robert Chambeis (Edin- 
burgh, Chambers, 1872) 

Dial, The, “The Real Ettrick Shepherd ” March 10, 
1900 (28 206) 

Hadden, J C “The Ettrick Shepherd,” The Oen- 
tlemnn*8 Maqasine, Sept , 1892 (273 288) 
Hall, R C and Mrs R. C. “Memorleb of Authors 
of the Age, The Eeleetie Magaetne, Dec , 1866 
(67 690) 

Jeffrey, P “The Queen's Wake,” The Edinburgh 
Renew, Nov, 1814 (24 167) 

Lang, A “Mystery of Auld Maitland,” Blaek- 
wood*s Mngasine, June, 1910 (187 872) 
Lockhart, J Cl Memoirs of the Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Seott, Batonet, 10 vols (Edinburgh, 
1889) , 3 vols (Boston, Houghton, 1881) ; 
Abridged ed . 1 vol (New York, Crowell. 
1871 , London, Black, 1880) 

Memotials of James Hogg, ed by his daughter. 
Mrs M G Garden, with a Preface by J. 
Yeltch (Paisley, Gardner, 1886, 1908) 

Min to, W In Ward’s The English Poets, Vol. 
4 (London and New Tork, Macmillan, 1880, 
1911). 
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Salntbbnry, G Essays in English lAifrature, 
J780-J8eo, First ScriOB (London, Psrclval, 
1890, New York, Scribner) 

Bhairp, J C “The Ettrhk Bbopheni,’* Hkctehci 
in JfiMioty and Poitry^ cd by J Vcltch (K<Un- 
ImrffL Dou^luh, 1KS7) 

Stoddard, K II Undn the Evening Lamp (New 
York, Scribner, 1H02, Ij(»ndon, Gay) 

Thomson, J Biot/taphical and Orttioal Studies 
(liondon, Rocvpk, 1896) 

Veltcb, J The Uintant and Poetty of the ScoU 
Ush Border (London, Macmillan, 1877, 1878). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“No Scottish pcM't has dealt ^Ith the power and 
realm ot Faiiy moie '«lvidl> and impressively than 
the Bard of Ettrkk He langht up several of the 
floating tiadltlons which actually Joiolizcul the 
tally doings, and this, as he haunted the hills 
and moors where they weie said to have taken 
place, brought the old legend home to his eveivday 
life and feeling IIo was thus leil to an accuiate 
obseivation and di^sciiptinn of the reputed scenes 
of the stoiy, and of the haunts of the 
Failles These had only receiswl rare men- 
tion In the tradition It'wdf, and little moie 
than this even when they had been put Into 
\er'*e in the older time Hut all these spots he 
Knew well many of them were the dally round 
of ihe shephi»rd and his collie The legenda he 
had learned thus acquiii^d something of the leality 
which he felt Hence Tloggs poems of Paliy me 
remarkable for the fullness the ilchnc*ss, and the 
ucemnev ot the dc«sc ription of the country — c»f 
hill glen iiud mom John Veltch In Thi Tfi^ttonf 
and Pot hit of tht Stotihh Bordet (IH7S) 

Sc«e Woidsworth's JJiUmpote LJfu'twn «p«w the 
Death of Jamen lioffo (p 11 r>) , also Wilson’s 
‘Koetes Amhroiiano' (p llTl) 

477 THB SK\LAnK 

See Wordsworth’s and Rhcdlev’s poems on 
the same subject (pp 297, 812, and 704) 

THB QCBBK’B WAKB 

The Qirccn'v Wake consists of a group of 
flftcH^n iKMiiis supposed to have been sung by 
Scottfah minsticds lielore cMaiy, Qu(*en of 
Scots, at Chrlstmastlde, 1561, after her re- 
turn to her mitlve land Ac cm ding to the 
story, she was so atruck with the aong of an 
aged minstnd who played to her as ahe icale 
from the plei of Leith to IlolyrcNMl, and by 
the reports she heanl ot the great bcaiy of 
tradition belonging to Hcotlund, that aho 
Rtralghtway announced a poetical competi- 
tion — ^the prize to be a beautiful harp The 
fifteen aonga were the reault 

"The Queen*s Wake la a garland of fair 
foreat-fiowera, bound with a band of rushes 
from the moor It la not a poem, — ^not It ; 
nor waa It Intended to be no , you might as 
well call a bright bouquet of fiowera a fiower. 


which, by-the-by, we do Ip Scotland. Some of 
the ballada are very beautiful , one or two 
even aplendid , most of them aplrlted ; and 
the worat far better than the best that ever 
was written by any bard In danger of being 
a blcKkhcad Kilmeny alone places our (ay, 
out) Shepherd among the Undying Onea “ — 
John Wllacm, in Chtintopher Notth*s Recrea 
ftoiiff An Hour's lalk about Portty (1881) 
Ktlmeny la the story, common In Celtic 
folk-lore and atlll believed In by the Irlah 
pc^asantrv, of a nialdcm stolen by the falric»s 
and brought liack to earth after <ie\en yiMiis, 
devoid of all human dealrea 

482. ll'KIMMAN 

Thla and the next poem are atlrring na- 
tional Honga leminiacent of Imrder conlllcta 
between Scotland and England (the Saxons) 
during the IKth century The peraona nniiicMl 
In the poemH weie prolaibU acfual paitlcl- 
pants In the c^onllicts 

I 

482. LOCK Tiir noon, i \RiRTn> 

See note on M'Ktmman, iibo\e Cf Scott* •» 
Botdtr Mtpth (p 409), and Peacock’s paroch 
('hot us of Sorthumbnans (p 1 lJ4b) 

Till' M VIP OF fHF hr\ 

“This is one* of the* mnn\ songs which 
Moote cAusc'd me to cancel, foi nothing that 1 
know of, but lierause they ran countei to his 
It IS finite uatuial and reasonable that an 
author should claim a copyright of n simtl 
ment , but it nc*\ei struck me that it could 
be so exclusively his, as that another had not 
a right to contradict it This, bowevei, Hc*eiiis 
to Ik* the case in the Loudon law , for true 
It lb that my songs weie canc idled, ami the 
public may now Judge on what grounds, by 
foinparing them with Mr Moore a I have 
neither forgot nor forgiven It , and I have a 
great mind to make liliii cancel Lalla Rookh 
for stealing It wholly from The Quito's Wake, 
which Ih so apimrent In the plan, that every 
Ijoudon Judge will give it in my favor, al- 
though he vcmtiinM] only on the chiiiacter of 
one acccmipllshcfl liard, and I on neyenteen 
He had better have* let niv few trivial aongs 
alone “ — Ilogg’a Introduction 


THOMAS HOOD (1799-1845), p. 1135 

EDITIONS 

Compute Works, 11 vola (Tiondon, Ward and 
lAM'k, 1870 73, 1880) 

Poetical Works, ed by W M Romettl (London, 
Ward, 1880). 

Poems, 2 vola (Miniature Pc»etH eel London, CTaa- 
aell, 1882-84) 

Poems, ed by A \tnger, 2 yoK (New York, Biac- 
mlllan, 1807). 
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Complete Poetieat Worhe, ed by W. Jerrold (Osl- 
fonl llnlv PreuR, 1906, 1911) 

Poeme, with Hunt (Kelections), ed by J II Pant- 
ing (Canterbury Poets cd London, Scott, 
1889) 

Proee Wotke, 8 vols , ed. by B Sargent (New York, 
Putnam, 1865). 

Hoodie Mogaiine and Cotnio Miaoellany, 10 voIh 
London 1844-8) 

Whimit and OddtHee in Proee and Verae, 2 vols 
(London, Ward and Look, 1876) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Elliott, A. Tfood in ffcotland (London, SImpkIn, 
1886) 

Jen old, W Thomas Hood, hia Life and Times 
(New York. I^ne, 1009) 


CRITICISM 

Aahtnn, J “The Tiuo Story of Eugene Aram," 
hiqhtenilh Century Waif a (fjondon, Ilurat, 
1887) 

DawHon W J “The llumHiiltarlan Movement In 
Poetry — Thomiis Hood and Mra Itrowning** 
The Afakets of EnyUsh Pot it y (\ew York and 
Ix>ndon. ylle\e]l, 1900) 

DobHon, A 'In Wnnl k Tht KnpHsh Poets, Vol 4 
(Txmdon and New York, Ma<iiilllan, l^so, 
1911) 

Dudley, T II Ilarprr'a Ntw Monthly Mayastne, 
April. 1891 (82 720) 

KeleeUe Mayasinr, Tht, “Recollections of Thomas 
HockI “ Jan , Feb , 180S (70 96, 198) 

Pruaer, J The Westminster Pevuw, 1871 
(95 354) 

Hlles, II The Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1860 
(0 518) 

Hudson W n A Quilt Comer in a Ltbraty 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

To the Memory of Hood 

Another star *neath Time’s horison dropped, 

To gU«am o’er unknown lands and heas , 

Another heart that beat foi freedom btopped, — 
What mournful words arc thene ' 

O Love Divine, that claspest onr tlnd earth. 

And lullest it upon thy heart. 

Thou knowest how inuen a gentle soul lb woith 
To teach men what thou art ' 

His was a spirit that to all thy pemr 
Was kind as slumber after pain 
Why ope so boon thy heaven-deep Quiet'h door 
And call him home again? 

Freedom needs all her poets It is they 
Who give her aspirations wings. 

And to the wlsei law of music sway 
Her wild imaginings 

Yet thmi hast called him, nor ait thou unkind, 
O Love Divine, for ’tls thv mill 
That gracious natures leu\e thou love behind 
To work for Freedom still 

liot laurelled marbles m^elgh on othei tombs, 

Let anthems peal for other dead 
Rustling the lianiiensi depth of minster-glooms 
With their exulting spread 

111m epitaph shall mock the shoit-lived slone. 

No lichen shall its lines efTace, 

He needs these fem and simple lines alone 
To maik his resting place — 

“IIen» lies a Poc*t Htranger if to thee 
His claim to memoiv be obscure 
If them wouldst learn how tiulv gient was he, 
Oo UMk it of the poor ” 

--T R lam ell (1845) 

lealous, I own it, I was ome — 

That wickedness I here renounce 
I tried at wit — it would not do , 

At tendemc*hs — that failed me tea) 

Before me on each path there stood 
The wittv and the tender HcmmI * 

— ^Walter Havage Landor. 

1130. FAIK IXES 

“One of the noblest — and, speaking of 
Fancy, one of the most singula rh lancitui of 
iiioderu poc'ts w'as Thomas HocmI His Fan 
Tnes had always, for me, an inexpic^Mlde 
charm” — Edgar Allan Poe, in The Poetic 
Principle (1800). 

BtJTH 

This poem Is based on the Book of Ruth — 
Ct Keats’s Odt to a \ightwgalr, 65-70 (p 
882). 

I niMnuBcn, i rumiubkr 

The house described In this poem has not 
been accurately identlfled It ninv be the 
house at Islington Oreen where Hood lived 
during the early days of his childhood 


1138 . THI DRVAH OF irGINR ARAM, TRl MVR- 
DIRIR 

“The remarkable name of Eugene Aram 
11704-59], belonging to a man of unusual 
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talent! and acqnlrement!, la unhappily aieo- 
dated with a deed of blood ai extraordinary 
in Ita details as any recorded in onr calendar 
of crime In the year 1745, being then an 
Usher and deeply engaged In the study of 
Chaldee, Hebrew, Arabic, and the Celtic dia- 
lects, for the formation of a Lexicon, he 
abruptly turned over a still darker page in 
human knowledge, and the brow that learn- 
ing might have made lllubtrlous was stamped 
IgnomlniouH forevei with the brand of Cain, 
To obtain a trifling property be concerted with 
an accomplice, and with his own hand effected, 
the violent death of one Daniel Clarke, a 
shoemaker of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire. 
For fourteen years nearly the secret blept 
with the victim in the earth of Ht Robert's 
Cave, and the manner of its discovery would 
appear a striking example of the Divine Jus- 
tice, even amongst those marvels narrated in 
that curious old volume alluded to in Tha 
Fortunes of Vtgel, under Its quaint title of 
Ood*s Revenge against Murther. 

**The accidental digging up of a skeleton, 
and the unwary and emphatic declaration of 
Aram's accomplice that it could not be that 
of Clarke, betraying a guilty knowledge of the 
true bones, he was wrought to a confession 
of their deposit The learned homicide was 
seised and arraigned , and a trial of uncom- 
mon interest was wound up by a defeohc as 
memoiable as the tragedy itself for eloquence 
and ingenuity — too ingenious for innocence, 
and eloquent enough to do credit even to that 
long premeditation which the interval between 
the deed and its discovery bad afforded That 
this dreary period had not pashed without 
paroxsrsms of remorse, may be inferred from 
a fact of affecting intereht The late Admiral 
Burney was a scholar, at the school at Lynn 
In Norfolk, where Aram was an Usher, subse- 
quent to his crime The Admiral stated that 
Aram was beloved by the boys, and that he 
used to discourse to them of murder, not 
occasionally, as I have written elhewbere, but 
constantly, and in somewhat of the splitt 
ascribed to him in the poem 

“For the more Imaginative part of the ver- 
sion I mu<«t refer liack to one of those un- 
accountable visions, which come upon us like 
frightful monsters thrown up by storms from 
the great black deeps of slumber A life- 
less body, in love and relationship the nearest 
and dearest, was Imposed upon my back, with 
an overwhelming sense of obligation — not of 
filial piety merely, but some awful responsl- 
billty equally vague and intense, and in- 
volving, as it seemed, inexpiable sin, horrors 
unutterable, torments intolerable, — ^to bury 
my dead, like Abraham, out of my sight* 
In vain I attempted, again and again, to 
obey the mysterious mandate — by some dread- 


* When Sarah, Abraham's wife, died in a foreign 
land, Abraham said to the people * “Give me a pos- 
session of a burylngplace with you. that 1 may bury 
my dead out of my sight" — Qenests, 23 4. 


tul process the burthen was replaced with 
a more stupendous weight of injunction, and 
an appalling conviction of the impossibility 
of its fulfllment My mental anguish was in- 
describable , — the mighty agonies of souls 
tortured on the supernatural racks df sleep 
are not to be penned — and if in sketching 
those that belong to blood-guiltiness I have 
been at all successful, I owe it mainly to 
the uninvoked inspiration of that terrible 
dream '* — Hood's Preface 

1141. THB BOMG or THB bUlKT 

Thi«« poem was Inspired by an incident 
which rcH'ently had drawn attention to the 
conditions of workers In London A woman 
whoso husband had been killed In an acci- 
dent and who was left with two infant chil- 
dren to support, was chaiged with having 
INiwned articles belonging to her employer It 
was brought out at the trial that she had lieen 
trying to support berhplf and family by mak- 
ing trousers at seven shillings a week, what 
her master called a “good living “ 

The poem won instant popularity in Franee 
and Germany as well as in England It was 
pilntnl on cotton handkerchiefs and sung 
about the strec^ts It is said to have tt elded 
the circulation of Punch, in which it was first 
printed HcxmI s monument hears the inscrip- 
tion “He sang the Kong of the Khlrt ” 

1142. THB imiDGB or RIQHB 

“The vigor of this poem is no less remark- 
able than Its pathos The versification, al- 
though carrying the fanciful to the veiy verge 
of the fantastic, is nevertheless admirably 
adapted to the wild Insanity which Is the 
thesis of the poem." — B. A Poe, in The Pocito 
PHncfple (1860) 

Among Hood’s papers after his death was 
found a fragment entitled Bridge of Btghs — 
Part II This almcsl to tell the story of a 
mother who thrc*w her illegitimate child into 
the river and who was sentenced to death for 
her act. 

114A. THB LAT or THB LABORIB 

This poem in behalf of the starving unem- 
ployed was inspired by an incident that hap- 
pened in the spring of 1844. A young Hunt- 
ingdon laborer threatened to bum the prop- 
erty of the local farmers if they would not 
give him work. He was convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life Haunted 
by the subject. Hood wrote this poem and set 
it in a vigorous prose appeal, which he sent 
to the Home Kecretary, Rir James Graham 
ft had no effect on the minister, but It won 
a pension for Hood’s wife, and popular esteem 
fur himself 

1144. BTANTAS 

N 

This poem was written on ITood’a death- 
bed, 1846, Jerrold (Thomas Hood* his Life 
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and Timea, p. 895) calls it **the awan-Bong of a 
Huffpring man poaReaBed of unconquerable opt!- 
mlam " 


JAMBS HENRY LEIGH HUNT 
(1784-1859), p. 866 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

"An esMivIst. poet, and tmnriator, full (at his 
lieat) of grac‘e and charm In a kind quite of his 
own, he lacked both the btamina and the piercing 
Sma^natlve vision which make Haslltt so great In 
temperament he was more akin to Lamb, but he 
equally lacked Lamb’s rarer qualities both as a 
man and ns a writer, and his chlyf function In 
literature waa to further the ease, vivacity, and 
grace of which, though In a far choicer kind. 
Lamb waa a maater in proac, and Chaucer and 
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Ariosto In verse." — G. U. Herford, In The Age of 
WordBtoorth (1807) 

From Litter to Maria Otshome 

Ton will see Hunt— one of those happy sonls 
Which are the salt of the caith, and without 
whom 210 

This woi Id would smell like what It is — a tomb . 
Who Ih, what others seem , his room no doubt 
Is still adoinod with man} a east from Shout, 
With giacctul floweis tastelullv plactHl aliout, 

And c«uoiuils of Imy fiom liblams bung, 21S 

And brighter wieaths in neat dlsoidei llung, 

The glftM of the most leaincMl among some dozens 
Of female friends, sisters-in-law, and cousins 
And there Is he with his eternal puns. 

Which bent the dullest brain tor Bmilea, like 
duns 220 

Thundering for money at a poetN door , 

Alas » it Is no use to snv, ‘T m poor’’* 

Or oft in giaver niooil when be will look 
Things wiser than were ever rend In liook. 

Except in IShakebpeaic's wisest tendciuess. — 22Ci 
• ••••• ■••• 

—Shelley (1820) 

Shelley dedicated The Oenrl to Hunt In the fol- 
lowing words DEiu Fbibnd — I IusiiIIh with 

your name, from a distant couiitr}, and after an 
absence whose mouths have aeemed years, this the 
latest of my literal y efforts, 

"Those writings nhhh I have hitherto puh- 
Itsbcd, have been little else than visions which 
impers<inate my own apprehensions of the beauti- 
ful and the Just. I can also perceive In them the 
literary defects Incidental to youth and Impa- 
tience; they are drcHims of a hat ought to be, or 
may be. The drama which I now present to 
you Is a sad realltv I lav aside the presuiiiii- 
tuous attitude of an Instructor, and am content 
to paint, with such colors as my own heart fur- 
nisheg, that which lias*hc*en 

"Had I known a person moie highly endowed 
than youisolf with nil that It hreomea a man to 
possess, I had solicited for this woik the ornament 
of his name One more gentle, hnnoiahle, inno- 
cent and brave , one of more exaltcsl toleration 
for all who do and think evil, and yet himself 
moie free from e\il , one who knows l>elter how to 
receive, and how to confer a benefit, though he 
musi ever confer far more than he can receive, 
one of simpler, and, in the highest sense of the 
wonl, of puier life and manners I never knew 
and I had already been fortunate In friendships 
when your name was addend to the list 

"In that patient and Irreconcilable enmity with 
domestk and political tyranny and Imposture 
which the tenor of your life has Illustrated, and 
whic'h, had I health and talents, Khould Illustrate 
mine, let us, comforting each other in our task, 
live and die 

"All bapplnesB attend you* Tonr affectionate 
friend, Pbuct R Hhbllbt. 

"Borne, May 22, 1810 ” 

Bee Keats's sonnets Written on the Dag that 
Mr. Mgh ffun^ Left PHeon (p 753) and To Leigh 
Hnntt Eeq (p. 704), also Dickens s genial cari- 
cature of Hunt as Harold Sklmpole In Bleak 
Houw. 


600. TBB BTOBY OF BIlllNl 

'*The following story is founded on a 
passage In Dante, the substance of which Is 
contained In the concluding paragraph of the 
second [fifth] Canto For the rest of the 
Incidents, geneiaily speaking, the praise or 
blame rcmolns with myself The passage in 
question — ^the episode of Fanlo and Fran- 
cesca — has long been admired by the readers 
of Italian poetry, and Is indecsl the most cor- 
dial and rofieshlng one In the whole of that 
singulai poem the Inferno, which some call 
a satire, and some an epic, and which, I 
eonfc'Ks, has always appeared to mo a kind of 
sublime nlght-inaie. We evon lose sight of 
the place. In which the saturnine po<«t, accord- 
ing to his suuimaiv way of disposing Inith of 
friends and enemies, has thought proiM*r to 
put the suffen>rs , and sec 1 bo whole melnn- 
iholy absurdity of his thcnilogy, in spite of 
Itself, falling to nothing before one genuine 
Impulse of the affections. 

"The Interest of the passage Is gnuily In- 
creased hy Its being foundcsl on acknowledged 
matter of fact Kvon the particular circum- 
stance which Dante ilescilbes an having has- 
tened the fall of the lovers, — the perusal of 
Launiclot of the Lakr,^ is most likely a true 
anecdote; for he himself, not long after the 
event, was living at the court of Guido No- 
vella da Polenta, the heroine’s fath(*r; and 
IndeiKl the veiy clicuiiisUiuce of his hn\iiig 
related It at all, coiisideilng Its nature, Is a 
wan ant of IS authentic It} . . . 

"There nie no notes to the present poem 
1 have done uiv best, as e\erv wilter should, 
to lie true to costume and maimers, to time 
and place, and If the nader understands mo 
as he gen's, and foeda touched where 1 am 
most anddtloub he should be, 1 cun lie euntent 
that lie shall miss an occasioiinl nlcct} or so 
In other matters, and not \n* quite Nenslble of 
the mighty e\t<‘nt of iny inform itlon If the 
poem icsich posterity, curiosity may find enro- 
mentatoiK enough for it, nnd the aanctlon of 
time give Interest to whatever they maytiaco 
after me If the case be othorwdse, to wilte 
notes Is only to show to how little purpose 
has iM'en one's i flailing . . 

"For the same reason I suppresa a good 
deal which I bad Intended 1o Hay on the versi- 
fication of the poem,— or of that part of It, 
at leant, wbeic, in coming upon household 
mattem calculated to touch na nearest, it 
takes leave, as It weie, of a more visible 
march and acc oinpnnlincnt I do not hesitate 
to nay, however, that Pope and the French 
Hchool of versification have known the least 
on the subject, of any poets perhaps that over 
wrote* They have mistaken mere sinoothneKS 
for harmony ; and, In fact, wnite as they did, 
hocanse their ears were only sensible of a 

^Launcclot of the Lalo was a popular medieval 
romance 

* C’f Coleridge’s remarks In niopraphia Uterairiaf 
ch. 1, quoted In the Notes, p. 1270b. 
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markfHl and nnlfonn regularity One of tbo 
must succetisful of Poiie’ti luiitatom. Dr John* 
son, was confehspdly iuHoiiBible to mu»ilo. In 
B|ioiiklug of Huch men, 1 allude, (tf coume, only 
to theii htyle In poetry, and not to their un< 
disputed exielleucc In othei matter) The 
gieut muHteih of modern verslflcatton are, 
Diyden for roniiiion nairatlve, though he 
wantiMl sentiment, and his stylo in some re- 
npeots was apt to he aitlflclal. — Riienser, who 
wna musical from pure taste, — Milton, who 
was learnedly ao, — Ariosto whose tine ear 
and animal splilts gave ro fiank and exquisite 
a tone to all he snid,— Shakspoans whose 
veisiflfation escapes us, only becauae he over- 
InfoiiiuHl It with knowledge and aentlment — 
and, though the nniiie may appear aingulai to 
^ those who ha\e not read him with due atten- 
tion to the nature of the language then exist- 
ing, — (^hnu<ei, — to whom It sometimes ap- 
peal m to me tint E can tince Drvden hliiisidf, 
though the latter sjjoke on the suliject with- 
out much relish, oi, In fact, knowledge of It 
All these nre about as dlflerent finm i'ope as 
the chill (h oigiin is fioni the bell In the 
steeple, oi, to gl\e him a inoie decorous com- 
parison the song of the nightingale, fiom 
that of the cuckoo 

“With the eudeinnr to Kcur to a freer 
xplrlt of \erslflra1lon, I haxe Joined one of 
still greater tmiKirtance, — ^that of haTliig a 
flee and Idioimitlc cast of language. Theto 
Is A cant of art as well ns of nilure, though 
the foiiiier Is not so unpleasant as the latter, 
which affests non affectation Ihit thepioper 
Iniigiitige of p<M*tn Is In fact nothing diffeicuit 
ficim that of icml life unci depends for Its 
illgnlly upon the sltenaib iincl acmtlment of 
what It spc’iks It Is onli adding musical 
modulation to what a fine unden standing 
might artuallv utter In the midst of IM 
gilefs or enjoyments The poet thc’rc’foie 
should do ns Chnueer oi Shnkspeaie did, — 
not ciqiy wlnt Ih obsolete oi iieeullar In either, 
any muiu than they copied from their piedc- 
cessoiN, — ^but use as much as possible an 
aetuiil evisting hingungcs— omitting of course 
meie AUlgailsms and fugitive phrases, which 
aic the cant of ordinary discouise. Just as 
tragedy i»hra«M*H, dc»ncl Idioms, and exaggein- 
tlons of rdniidlclt), are of the rntiiial The 
nitiflclnl style, it Is true, has Its lieniitles as 
Borne great pcM'ts haye prciyed; but I am 
here PpenMug of the style that Is most beau- 
tiful; and thc’se poets, It Is to Ik* obsened, 
were not the greatest Of the style, to whhh 
I nllude, e\qnlsite apcHlmenB, making al1«w- 
oncea for what Is olisolete, are to he found In 
The Cattinhurp Taha of Chaucer, and his 
TiOihia owd f'rc jwc/c/ci , ancl you have only to 
open the first books of Pulcl^ and Ariosto* to 
meet with two charming ones, the Interview 


of Oilando with the Abbott, In the Morgante 
Maggtore (Canto 1 to wards the codcIuhIod), 
and Ihc flight of Angelica, hci meeting with 
Klnaldo's horse, etc. In the Orlando Furioao, 
llomcr abounds with them, though, by the 
way, not in the tiauHlatlcm, and I need not, 
of conise, warn any Header of taste against 
tiUHtlng Mr. Houle* foi a pioper representa 
flon of the delightful Italian 8neh versions, 
inoie oi less, lesemiile Iiad eugiavings, In 
whic b all the aubstanc et», whether flesh, wood, 
or eloth, are made of one texture, and that 
a laid one With the Greek dramattats I am 
Ashamed to Hiy 1 am unacquainted, and of 
the liHtlu writers, though Iloiace, for hla 
delightful companionship. Is my favorite, 
Catullus npiic*nis to me to haye the trucstt 
taste for nature But an Kugllshman need 
go no farther than Hhakspeare Take a single 
speech of Leai's. such for Instance an that 
hc>ait-i ending one, 

*T am a very foolish fond old man. 

Fourscore and upward,' etc 

and von have all that erltlclam can say, or 
IMMtiy can do. 

“In making these observationR, 1 do not 
demand the reader to conclnde that I have 
sncceedf'd In my object, wbateyer may be my 
own opinion of the matter All the merit I 
claim Is that of having made an attempt to 
desciliio natural things In a lauguage becom- 
ing to them, and to do something towanls a 
rc'\l\al of what appeals to me a proper Eng- 
lish versification. There aie narrative poets 
now living who haye fine eyes for the truth 
of things, and It remains with them peibaps 
to iierfcct what 1 may suggest If I haye sur- 
c peeled at nil, the lovers of nntuie haye still 
to Judge In what pioportlon the siiecoss may 
be; but let me take them with me a while, 
whether In doom or out of clooih, whc'ther in 
the room or the gicum fields — let my veises. 
In shoit, come under the perusal of Ingenuous 
eves, and be fi*ll a little by the heoits that 
look out of them, and I am satlsflod ” — Hunt, 
In Preface to Tht stoii/ o/ Rimini (isifl) 
The poem was dedicntisl to Lord Bvion, 

See Kents's On Ltufh llunVa Poem **The 
Stniy of RiminV* (p 705) 

In the poll Ion of the poem omitted, Paulo, 
the brother of Olovnnnl, Lord of Rlmlnl, goes 
to Itnvenna to bring imek Giovanni's bride, 
Fiunii>seii, thc> daughter of Duke (julilo A 
proxy wedding Is hedd, and Paulo and Fran- 
ccNca return to Rimini Fiom their flist meet- 
ing I*iinlo anil Francesca had grown to love 
each other, and as Giovanni was Ill-tempered 
and uncongenial the relationship between him 
and Ills beautiful bride was not cordial He 
often gaye vent to his wrath and Ill-treated 
Fiancescn At such times, Francesca sought 


ilulffi Puld (14;i2-«7) was an Italian romanllc ijohn Iloole (lc2718(KJ) was an E^ngllsh poet 
aiithnr of the burlPHoue enlc ll Jfor//crw/o now known onlv as the tran^latur of Tasso's Jcia- 
burlesque epic // Drfimrd (1703), Ariosto's Orlando Ftnioso 

Tudovloo Ariosto (1474-1533) was n celebmled <1J73-S3), and oiher Itaim poems 
TtnIInn roiiianllc pc**’t» author of Orlando Futioao, * k Iwq Lcor, IV, 7, 00 in 
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BI6LIOOftAPflTl38 AND NOTtiS 


Rolace in tbp garden descrlbnl in the text, 
the place where ahe and Paulo lint confeefied 
their love fot each other 

867. TO BAIIPBTIAD 

Hampstead Is a borough and parish In north- 
western London , it was the home of Hunt and 
the center of a literary circle Including Hunt, 
Keats, Shelley, Haslitt, Lamb, and others 

808. TO THI ORABSHOPPin AND TBB CRICKBT 

This sonnet was written in friendly com- 
petition with Keats Sec his On the Orati/h 
hopper and Cfieket (p 704) 

TBB NIL! 

Hunt, Keats, and Shelley all wrote sonnetB 
on the Nile on the same day, Feb 4, 1818 
For Keats's sonnet, see p 707 Shelley's is 
as follows 

Month after month the gathered rains descend 
Drenching yon secret Ethiopian dells, 

And from the desert's ice-girt pinnacles 
Where Frost and Heat in strange embraces 
blend 

On Atlas, fields of moist snow half d^nd 
Oirt there with blasts and meteors Tempest 
dwells 

By Nile's aOreal nm, with rapid spells 
Urging those waters to their mighty end 
Oer Egypt's land of Memory floods are level 
And they are thine, O Nile — and well thou 
knowest 

That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil 
And fruits and poisons spring where'er thou 
flowest 

Beware, O Man — ^for knowledge must to thee, 
Like the great flood to Egypt ever be. 

MAHMOUD 

The subject of this poem Is Mahmoud the 
Oaxnevlde, a famous Turkish prince, who 
reigned in one of the eastern provinces of 
Persia during the first part of the eleventh 
century The incident on which this poem 
is based is related in Gibbon's The HMory of 
the DeoUne and Fall of the Roman Emptre, 
ch 57 Gibbon found the story in D'Herbe- 
lot'B Bihhoth^que Onentalf (1697) 

889. BONO or FAinilB BOBBING OBCBABD 

Thii poem is Bometimes entitled Pairiee 
Bong It is taken from some Latin verses in 
Thomas Randolph's drama of Amyniae, or tho 
Jmpoeeihle Dowry (1038), Act III, sc. 4. 

ABOU BIN ADBBM AND TBB ANGBL 

This poem is based on an incident recorded 
In D'Herbelot's BmtotMqne OHentalr (1697). 

870. TBB OLOVB AND TBB LIONB 

This poem is based on an incident quoted 
from Brantome (d 1614) in Rt Felix’s Hie- 
tory of Parle 

BORDIAU 

This poem is said to have been inspired by 
the expression of delight of Mm Jane Carlyle 


upon Hunt's announcement that the pnbllshera 
had accepted her husband's History of Fred- 
ertek the €Hreat 

878. GBTTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 

For the point of view opposite to that ex- 
pressed in this essay, see Hunt's A Word on 
Eatly Rielng 

874. ON TBB RBALITIBB OF IMAGINATION 

8T8b. 81. The passage omitted consists of quota- 
tions from Milton's I/Ulegro and Aroadee, 
llluhtratlng his love of nature 

877r. B5. The passage omitted consists of a quo- 
tation from Ben Jonson's To Penehuret, illus- 
trating his method of enlivening description 
by the use of classical mythology and of man- 
ners of the time 

A “NOW” 

“The paper that was most liked by Keats, 
if 1 remember, i^as the one on a hot hum- 
mer's day, entitled A Row He was with 
me when I vrah writing and reading it to him, 
and contributed one or two of the passages ' 
— Hunt, in Autobiography^ ch 16 (1850) 

888. PROBM TO BBTBCTION FROM KBATB'B 
1*(>BTUI 

In his volume entitled Imagination and 
Fancy (1844), Hunt printed ns a heleitlon 
from Keats’s p(N>try The Eie of Bt Agnre, 
three pages of extracts from Endymton and 
Hyperion, the Ode to a Nightingale, and On 
First Looking info Chapman*n Ilomn The 
essay here printed Horved as an introduction 
to the hclectlonh 

888a. lOfl. Hunt's enthusiasm for Keats ac- 
counts for this extravagant and unsound 
statement 

884a. 14. Denied it to no one — “Allusion, of 
course, is not here made to all the critics of 
the time, but only to such ndgnlng reviewers 
as took earliest and most ficquent notice of 
Keats. The Edinburgh ReHcw, though not 
quick to speak of him, did so before he died, 
with a fervor of eulogy at least equal to Its 
objections; and I think I ma\ add that its 
then distinguished editor [Jeffrey 1, now a 
revered ornament of the Scottish bench, has 
since felt his admiration of the young poet 
increase, instead of diminish'' — Hunt's note 


RICHARD HURD (1720-1808), p. 97 

EDITIONS 

Complete Worke, 8 vols (1811) 

Moral and Political Dialoguee, with Lettere on 
Chivalry and Romance (1765, 1788) 

Lettere on Chivalry and Romanee (1762) ; ed., 
with an Introduction, by Edith J. Morley 
(London, Frowde, 1911). 

Morol and Political Dialoguee (1759). 
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BIOGiRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Rilvert, P Mmoira of the Life end WrltingR of 
the Right Rev Richard IJurd (1860) 
Saintgbury, G A Hiatory of Ontklam, 8 vols, 
(Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1001-04, 
1908, New York, Dodd). 

Stephen, L Hiatory of Engllah Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, 2 voIh (Ijondon, Smith, 
1876, 1902, New Yoik, Putnam) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“The LyrtoaJ Ballada of 1798 were bv no moans 
the flrat Indication of the change which was tick 
lug place In prevalent habits of thought and modcH 
of exproRHlon In criticism, men of lettera early 
b(*gan, almost In aplte of themaelvea, to reject the 
gOflH to whom they atlll professed allegiance The 
citadel of claHsiclam tv as finct asMaulted by the 
friends tv ho claimed to defend It, and the attack 
was so Inalclious as to he Irresistible The very 
men who do moat to bring alxiut the Romantic 
Revival are strangely a\erae to Ita aplrlt of free- 
dom and of Individuality Richard Hurd, the neev- 
claKHlc upholder of Pope, the defender of Poetteal 
Imitation, Is one of the earliest to deviate from 
the beaten track, and la conaequentlv of more Im- 
portancs* than the ordinary neglcnt of hla writings 
would lead one to auppoae” — Edith J Morley, In 
Introduc'tlon to llurcl'a Letterh on Chivalrv and 
Romance (1911) 


FRANCIS JEFFREY (1773-1850). p. 884 
EDITIONS 

Contnbutiona to the Edinburgh Review, 4 vola 
(London, Longinana, 1843) , 3 vols (1840) , 
1 vol (1852) 

Eaaaya on EngUah Po<iM and Poetry from Tin Edtn- 
burgh Renew (New Fnlversal Library ed 
NeTV York, Dutton, 191,3) 

LtUrary Critictam, ed with an Introduction, by 
I) N Smith (Tendon Prowcle, 1910) 

Selectwna, ed , with an Introduction, by L K. 
Gates (Athenaeum Press ed. Boston, Ginn, 
1894) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Cockburn, n Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Beleo- 
tion from hn Correapondence, 2 vola (Lon- 
don, Black, 1852, 1874) 

CRITICISM 

Bagehot, W “The First Edinburgh Revlewera,” 
The Rational Review, 1865 , Literary Studiea, 
3 vola (London, Longmans, 1878-79, 1895) 

Gatea, L E Three Btudiea in Literature (New 
York, Macmillan, 1899) 

McCoah, J The Seottiah Philoaophy (London, 
Macmillan, 1874 , New York, Carter, 1875) 

Salntabury, G “Jeffrey and Sydney Smith,” 
Eaaaya in EngUah Literature, fTSO-lRUO, First 
Series (Ijondon, Perdval, 1890, New York, 
Scribner). 
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Tuckerinan, II. T. : Eaaaya, BiograpMoal and Crit- 
ical (Boston, PhUllpa, 1857) 

Walker, 11. . TJie EngUah Eaaay and Eaaaylat, ch. 

8 (London, Dent 1016, New York, Dutton) 
Whipple, B P • “British Critlca,” Eaaaya and 
Revtiwa, 2 vola (Boston, Osgood, 1840, 1878) 
Winchester, C T “The New Essay — Jeffrey aa a 
Clitic,” A Group of EngUah Eaaayiata of the 
Early Nineteenth (7cttfaiy (New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1910). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Smith, D N “List of Jeffrey’s Artlclea in The 
Edinburgh Review,** Appendix to Jeffrey*a Lit- 
erary Critictam (1910) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“Jeffrey was before all things a literary critic, 
and, within the llnuta of his discernment, one of 
the acuteat and llvelleat of hla time Ills point of 
view was that of refined but positive common- 
sense, qualified by a rooted distrust of Innovation 
To the simple and obvious poetry of Rogers, CTamp- 
bell, Crabbe, he brought a keen If somewhat ex- 
cessive appreciation , mawkish sentiment and 
pseudo-medlmvalism he evposed with signal effect 
We cannot now vvhnlly disapprove of the stricture 
upon Mat m ton which angered Scott, nor share his 
effusive penitence for those upon Byron's Uoura of 
Jdleneaa But he was, unfortunately, as proof 
against the true Romantics as against the fhlse, 
and comprehended the mysticism of Imaginative 
poetry In the same anathema with the crude super- 
naturalism of the school of horrors The mani- 
festo against the TiUke school* with which be 
opened the review la one of the most striking 
examples In literature of the fatuous efforts of a 
clever man to Interpret a larger world than his 
own The naked simplicity of Wordsworth, the 
tumultuous energy of Coleridge, the Irregular 
metres of Southey were equally offensive to him, 
and he classed them together, as If Innovators 
formed one brotherhood ” — C 11. llerford, In The 
Age of Wordauotth (1897) 

“lie Is a Whig In taste as In politics, and de- 
sires In both spheres the supremacy of a chosen 
aristocracy. In bis essay on Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake he declares the standard of literary excel- 
lence to reside In 'the taste of a few . . . per- 
sons, eminently qualified, by natural sensibility, 
and long exiierlence and reflection, to perceive all 
beauties that really exist, as well as to settle the 
relative value and importance of all the different 
Mirts of beauty* Jeffrey regards himself as one 
of the choicest spirits of this chosen aristocracy, 
and It Is as the exponent of the best current opin- 
ion that he speaks on all questions of taste. His 
business, then, Is to dogmatise, to pronounce this 
right and that wrong, to praise this author and 
blame that one, but his dogmatism Is not the 
d<igmatism of reason, but the dogmatism of taste , 
he Justifies his decisions, not by referring to a 
code of written laws from which there Is no 
appeal, but by a more or less direct suggestion 
tltat he has all the best Instructed opinion behind 
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him Gatos, In Selcdtotw from the Eaaaya of 
FranttH Jeffrey (Athonasum Press ed , 1804) 

Bee Byron's EnyUah Barda and Hootch Review- 
era, 438-589 (pp 492-08) ' 

SpiuLking in the Preface to Contnhutlona to The 
Edinhutyh Rtiuw, Jeffrey sajb of his connection 
with The LiUuhwyh Rcviiw “It will not, 1 
think, be cxpectiHl or required of me, that 1 should 
look ba(k — ^from any hiation — ^upon the part I 
took In originating and conducting such a work, 
without home mixtuie of agiooable feelings And, 
while I bcek not to decline my full hhaie of the 
faults and follies to which I have alluded, I trust 
1 may be allowisl to take nedit, at the same time, 
for homo pill tit iputlou in the iiioiltK by which 
these weie, to a teilnin extent at least, redecniisl 
oi atoned for If I might be pt^rnilttc'd farthei to 
stale, in what particular deimitment, and gener- 
ally, on account of what, I should most wish to 
claim a share of those merits, I should certainly 
say, that It was by having tonstantlv endoavoiod 
to (omblno ethical piets^pts with literary erltlclsro, 
and eainohtly sought to impn^ss my rendeis with a 
sense, both of the close ctinnectlon lH*tween sound 
intellectual attainments and the hlghei elements 
of duty and enluMnent, and of the Just and ulti- 
mate hubordination of the foimer to the latter. 
The pitiise In shoit to which 1 aspire, and to 
meiit which I am conscious that niy efforts were 
most couhtautly dlicctcsl, is, that I have, nioro 
uniformly and eaincMly than any piecedlng critic, 
made the moral tendencit^s of the works under 
consldcuation a leading subject of discussion, and 
neglected no opportunity. In iiwlews of poems and 
no\els as well iis of graver productions, of eluci- 
dating the true constituents of human happiness 
and vlitue and coiiilaitlng those begetting pieju- 
dlcc*s and errors of opinion which apiMsir bo often 
to withhold men Irom the path of their dutj — or 
to arra> them In toolihh and fatal hobtlllty to each 
other 1 cannot, of courho, do more, in thlb place, 
than Intimate this proud claim. But for the 
pioof— or at least the explanation of it. — I think 
I may ventuie to refer to the greater part of the 
paiiers that follow " 


In the Intrinsic worth and ultimate success of 
thosQ nioio substantial attributes, and have, 
accoidlngly, the strongest impression that the 
citations I have here given from Crabbe will 
strike more, and sink dcK?pcr into the minds 
of readers to whom they are new (or by 
whom they may have been partially forgot- 
ten), than any I have been able to present 
from other writers. It probably is idle enough 
(as well as a little presumptuous) to sui)pobe 
that a publication like this will affuid many 
opportunities of testing the truth of this pre- 
dlc tlon But as the experiment is to he made, 
theie can be no harm in mentioning thU ns 
one of its objects. 

“It is but candid, however, after all, to add, 
that my concern for Mr. Crablie's leputatloii 
would bcnrcely have led me to devote near 
one hundi(*d pages to the estimate of his 
poetical merits, had I not s<*t some \alue on 
tlio kiteculations as to the elements of pcsdical 
excfdleuce In general, and Its moral bearings 
and affinities — for the inti oduc tlon of which 
thlb oktlmatc sc'omed to present an occasion, 
or apology '* — Jeffiey's note In Conirihutiona 
to the Edinhmyh Remew 

BesideK the essay given here, Jeffrey re- 
printed In bis Oontnbufiotia to The Edinhufgh 
Ri vtt u essays on Ciablw'H The Roroogh, Talta, 
and Tails of the Hall, which had otiglnully 
apiH^auHl in The Edinburgh Ruitio Apt 11, 
1808, Apill 1810, Nov, 1812, and Ju1>, 1810 

Jeffrey nevc^i esLapcsl fiom the nairow and 
prejudices] xic'W tlint poetiy was somc^thlng 
artificial, to be composcsl with strict aclher- 
ence to riiloh and conventions Sc*e Wuids- 
woiths Preface to Lytual Ballads (p 322.1, 
20 27) 

HH5II. Bee Coleridge's Bloyraphia LiUi- 

ciiiri, 14 (p .872b, 22 41) 

HHtIb This Is an innccuintc niMl unfair 

chaiacterlsatlon of Wordsworth's poem. 


BBT. Ai laoN'h nsHAX on tub natc rb and 
rnixcin E8 of iasib 


884. COABBE’S POEMS 

“I have given a larger space to Crabbe In 
this lepublicatiun than to any of liih con- 
tempoiary poets, not nmiely tiecause I think 
more highly of him than of most of them, but 
also because 1 fancy that he has had less 
Justice done him The nature of his subjects 
was not such as to attract either Imitators 
or admirers, from among the ambitious oi 
fanciful loveiH of poetry, or, consequently to 
set him at the head of a school, or let him 
suriound himself with the xealots of a sect 
And it must also lie admitted, that bis claims 
to distinction depend fully as much on his 
great powers of observation, his skill in touch- 
ing the deeper sympathies of our nature, and 
bis power of inculcating, by their means, the 
most impressive lessons of humanity, as on 
any line play of fancy, or grace and beauty in 
his delineations. I have great fhlth, however. 


This review was afteiwanls expanded and 
Included in Tht Encytlopa^dta Britannica as 
the dlscuskloii on Bf>aut3 It was oiultted In 
the ninth and subscsiuent editluns. AlUon's 
Essay, the work of the Rewerend Archibald 
Alison (1757-1830), a clergyman of the Eng- 
likh Church, apiieared in 1700; the hoc one] 
cslltion, printed in 1811, gave occasion for 
Jeffrc»y’B review, 

jeffrex'h ^hcory of the uatuio of bc^auty 
should be comimred with his prlnc iplc«s of 
literary criticism, especially with his ethical 
interpretation of literature. Bee note on 
Crabbe’a Poems, above. 

BHTb. 88-38. Upon receiving a copy of the 
Essay, Burns wrote Alison as follows (Fell 
14, 1701) “You must by this time have set 
me down as one of the most ungrateful of 
men You did me the honor to present me 
with a book which does honor to science and 
the Intellectual powers of man, and I have 
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not eTen so mnch as acknowledged the n^elpt 
of it The fact 1h, >ou younielf are to blame 
for it Flattered as I waa by your telling me 
that you wished to have my opinion of the 
work, the old aplritual enemy of mankind, 
who knows well that vanity is one of the 
sins that most rablly beset me, put it into 
my head to ponder over the pcrfoimance with 
the look-out of a critic, and to draw up, foi- 
Booth ' a deep learned digest of strictures on 
a coniposltion of which, in fact, until I n*ad 
the book, I did not even know the first prin- 
ciples I oun, sir, that at first glance several 
of your propohlllonR staitled me as paradox- 
ical That the martial clangor of a trumpet 
had something In it vastly more grand, heroic , 
and sublime, than the twlngle-twangle of a 
Jews-harp ; that the delicate flexure of a 
rose-twlg, when the half-blown flower 1^ hen%y 
with the tears of the dawn, was infinitely 
more bc^autlful and elegant than the upright 
stub of a burdock, and that from something 
Innate and indeiamdent of all associations of 
id«>ns , — these I had set down as iricfiagable, 
orthodox truths, until pc*ruslng your hook 
shook niv faith In short, sir, except Euclid 4 
Element H of tieometry, uhleh I made a shift 
to unrax el bv my father's flr<«slde, in the 
winter excmlngs of the flnit season 1 held 
the jilough, I never n^d a book which gaxe 
me such a quantum of information, and added 
so much to my stock of ideas, as your EMoya 
on the Prineiplea of Taste ” 

882. uoRpawemTH'H Tiia ■xrraaiON 

haxe spoken in many places rather too 
bitterh and confidently of the faults of Mr 
Wordsworth’s poetry, and forgetting that, 
even on my own view of them, they were but 
faults of taste, or venial self-pai tlality, have 
Honietlmes visited them, I fear, with an as- 
perltv which should be reserved for objects 
of moral reprolmtlon. If 1 were now to deal 
with the whole question of his poetical merits, 
though my judgment might hot be sulistan- 
tlally dlffercmt, I hope I should repress tho 
greater part of these vivace t^a of expression 
and Indcssl so atrong has been my feeling Id 
this way, that, considering how much I haxe 
always loved mony of the attributes of bis 
gimlus, and how entirely I respect his char- 
acter, it did at first occur to me whether It 
was quite fitting that, in my old age and his, 
I should Include in this publication any of 
those critiques which may have formerly glvcm 
pain or offence, to him or his admirers. Hut, 
when I reflected that the mischief, If there 
rc>a11y ever was any, was long ago done, and 
that I still retain. In substance, the oplntuns 
which I should now like to have seen more 
gently expressed, I felt that to omit all notlc^e 
of them on the present occasion, might be held 
to Import a ratraction which I am as fkr aa 
possible from intending, or even l»e repre- 
sented as a very shabby way of backing out 
of sentiments which should either be man- 
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fully persisted. In, or openly renonncod, and 
abandemed as untenable. 

*T finally resolved, therefore, to reprint my 
review of The Ewcureton, which contains a 
pretty full view of my griefs and charges 
against Mr. Wordsworth, set forth too, I 
believe. In a more temperate strain than most 
of my other Inculpations^ — and of which 1 
think I may now venture to bay farther that 
if the faults are unsparingly noted, the beau- 
ties are not penuriouMy or grudgingly allowed, 
but commended to the admiration of the 
reader with at least as mnch heartiness and 
good-ulll. 

*‘But I have also reprinted a short paper 
on the same author’s White Doe of Rylntoner^ 
in which there certainly Is no praise, or notice 
of beauties, to set against the very unqualified 
ceubures of which It is wholly made up I 
have done this, however, not merely because 
I adhere to these censureb, but chiefly because 
it seemed necebsary to bring me fairly to Issue 
with those who may not concur in them I 
can easily understand that many whose ad- 
miration of The Eaeuraxon, or the Lyrical Bah 
lads, rests substantially on the passages which 
I too should Join In admiring, may vlca with 
greater Indulgence than I can do, the tedious 
and flat passages with which they are Inter- 
spersed, and may consequently think my cen- 
sure of these works a great deal too harsh 
and uncharitable. Between such persons and 
me, therefore, there may be no radical dlf- 
f«*rencc of opinion, or contrariety as to prin- 
cipleb of Judgment But If there be any who 
actually admire this White Doe of RyUtone, 
or Peter Bell the Wagyoner^ or the Lamenta^ 
tlone of Martha Rae, or the Bonnete on the 
Pumahment of Death, there can be no puch 
ambiguity, or means of reconcilement. Now 
I have been assured not only that there are 
such persons, l>ut that almost all those who 
seek to exalt Mr. Wordsworth as the fqnnder 
of a new school of poetry, consider these as 
by far his best and most characteristic pro- 
ductions, and would at once reject from their 
communion anyone who did not acknowledge 
in them the traces of a high Inspiration Now 
I wish it to be understcMtd, that when I speak 
with general Intolerance or impatience of the 
school of Mr Wordsworth, It Is to the school 
holding these tenets, and applying these tests, 
that I refer and I really do not see how I 
could better explain the grounds of my dis- 
sent from their doctrlncb, than by republish- 
ing my remarks on this White Doe** 

88ffb. 8-8. Through his failure to appreciate the 
Influence of solitude upon poets, Jeffrey Is led 
Into this unsound statement See p. 654b, 
n 1; also Thomson's Preface to Winter, p 
1348a. 

884a. 7 ff. Jeffrey never understood Words- 
worth’s theory of poetry or his doctrine of 
the Immanence of God In nature. What is 
perfectly sincere and distinctive In Words- 
worth's msrstlcal Interpretation of nature, Jef- 
frey regards as merely affectation or madness. 
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908. W0BD8W0BTH*8 THE WHITE DOE UF 
BILSTONE 

In connoctfnn with thlR review, cf thp fol- 
lowing passage from WordKwortbV prefatoiy 
note on the poem . 

“Let me here any a few words of this i)oom 
in the way oC crlticiam. The subject being 
taken from the feudal times has led to Its 
being loinpaiod to some of Wdltei Bcotta 
poemo that belong to the Mime age and atato 
of boeiety The comparison Is iDconnldeiate 
Sir Walter pursued the customary and very 
natural eouise of eondueting an aition, pre- 
aentlng various turns of fortune to some out- 
standing point on which the mind t might test 
as a termination or catastrophe The course 
I attempted to purauc la entirely diffeient 
Everything that is attempt(>d by the principal 
personages in The Whitt Uoi fnlia, bo far as 
Its object is exleinal and substantial Ho far 
as It is moral and spiritual It succeeds The 
hendne nl the poem knnwa that her dut> is 
not to interfere with the current of eventSt 
either to forward or delay them, but 

‘To abide 

The Bbock, and finally secure 

O’er pain and gilcf a triumph pure ’ 

Thla Hhe does In ohedlonee to her brother’s 
injunction, us most suitable* to a mind and 
character that, under pie\lous trials, had 
been proved to uceord with Ins She aehic»ves 
this not without aid from the communication 
with the inferior cieatuics which often leada 
her thoughts to revolve upon the past with a 
tender and humauiring influence that exalts 
rather than depiesses hei The anticipated 
beatification, if I mnv so Bay, of her mind, 
and the apotheosis of the eompanlon of her 
solitude*, aie the points at which the poem 
aims, and constitute its legitimate catastrophe, 
far too spiritual a one for instant or wldi»ly- 
Kpread sympathy, l»ut not therefore the less 
fittest to make* a dcc*p and permanent Impres* 
Blon upon that c*]ass of minds who think and 
feel more indepondentU , than the many do, 
of the* surfiKOR of things and intoiests transi- 
tory becauHP belonging moie to the* outward 
and social forms of life than tci Its Intenial 
spirit How Insignificant a thing, for exam- 
ple, doeR perHonul prowess appear eompiired 
with the fortitude of patienee and hc*roie mai- 
tyrdom , In other words, with Rtruggles tor 
the sake of principle, in preference to victory 
glorified in for itH own sake ** 

004. CHILDE HABOLD’S FILGBIUAGB 

have already said bo much of Lord Byron 
with reference to hlR dramatic productlonR, 
that I cannot now afford to republiRh more 
than one other paper on the subject of hlB 
poetry in gc‘neral and I select thin rather 
bccauRo it refers to a greater variety of these 
composltlonn, than tieeauRe It deals with Hiuh 
aa are either absolutely the best, or the most 


characteristic of his genius. The truth, Is, 
however, that all his writings are character- 
istic, and lead, pretty much alike, to those 
views of the dark and the bright parts of his 
nature, which have led pne, I fear (though 
almost irresistibly) into observations more 
personal to the character of the author, than 
should geneially be permitted to a mere lit- 
eral y censor" — Jeffrey's note in ContrxhutioiM 
to The Edinhuigh Review 
0O7b. At an earlier date The Edinburgh 

Review had severely criticised Byion’s first 
work, Iloura tn Idleness The article, how- 
ever, was written by Lord Brougliam See 
note on English Bards and flcoteh Ri viewers, p 
12101) 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

PRIFACI TO BnAKSPBARB 

Johnson published an edition of Rhaks- 
peie’s Works in 1765 The selection here 
printed ib from the Preface to that work 
11R4b. BO, Cato — Voltaire says of this play 
(Letters on the English, 18, "On Tragedy’’) 
"The hrst Engllbh writer who composed a 
regular tiagedv, and infused a spirit of ele- 
gance through every part of it, was the illus- 
trious Mr. Addison. His Cato is a master- 
piece, both with regard to the diction and to 
the beauty and harmony of the numbers 
... Mr Addison’s (^to appears to me the 
greatest character that was ever brought upon 
any stage " 

In contrast to Voltaire’s extravagant praise 
of Cato, cf the following criticism from 
Ward’s A History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture, 3, 441-42* "When we view thik famous 
tragedy as it now lies dead and cold before 
UR, and examine it, as we needs must, on its 
own merits, there romalns surprisingly little 
to account for its unprecedented success Cato 
is full of effective commonplaces, many of 
which are to this day current as familiar quo- 
tations , but otherwise it would be difficult 
to find in it any distinguishing feature . 
Such as Cato was, it helped to make English 
tragedy pursue more resolutely than before 
the path into which it had unfortunately 
entered. . . . The play which Addison had 
written and which Voltaire eulogised marks 
no doubt with Incontestable definiteness an 
epoch in the history of Engllbh tragedy . but 
this epoch was one of decay, holding out no 
prospect of recovery by any signs easily ad- 
mitting of interpretation." 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

"Every one of Keats's poems was a sacriflee of 
vitality ; a virtue went away from him into every 
one of them , even yet, as we turn the leaves, they 
seem to warm and thrill our fingers with the 
flush of his fine senses,^ and the flutter of hIs 
electrical nerves, and we do not wonder he felt 
that what he did was to be done swiftly . 
Keats certainly had more of the penetrative and 
sympathetic imagination w^hlch belongs to the 
poet, of that Imagination which identifies Itself 
with the momentary object of its contemplation, 
than any man of these later days It is not 
merely that he has studied the Elizabethans and 
caught their turn of thought, but that he really 
sees things with their sovereign eye, and feels 
them with their electrified senses . . . We are 
apt to talk of the classic renaissance as of a phe- 
nomenon long past, nor ever to be renewed, and 
to think the Greeks and Romans alone had the 
mighty magic to work such a miracle To me 
one of the most Interesting aspects of Keats Is 
that In him we have an example of the renausanee 
going on almost under our own eyes, and that the 
intellectual ferment was in him kindled by a 
purely English leaven He had properly no scholar- 
ship any more than Rhakespeare had. but like him 
he assimilated at a touch whatever could serve 
his purpose, Uls delicate senses absorbed culture 
at e\ery pore Of the self-denial to which he 
trained himsedf (unexampled in one so young) the 
second draft of Hyptnon as compared with the 
first is a conclusive proof And far indeed is 
his Lamia from the lavish Indiscrimination of 
Endymwn In his odes he showed a sense of form 
and proportion which we seek vainly in almost 
any other English poet, and some of his sonnets 
(taking all qualities into consideration) are the 
most perfect in our language No doubt there Is 
something tioplcal and of strange overgrowth 
in his sudden maturity, but it iras maturity 
nevertheless. Happy the young poet who has 
the saving fault of exuberance, if be have also 
the shaping faculty that sooner or later will 
amend it'” — J. R Lowell, in Among My Bools 
(1876) 

"Not since Spenser had there been a purer gift 
of poetry among English-speaking peoples, not 
since Milton a line of nobler Imlance of sound, 
thought, and cadence. There is no magic of color 
in written speech that Is not mixed In the diction 
of The Eve of St Agnes , — a vision of beauty, 
cli*ep, rich, and glowing as one of those dyed win- 
dows in which the heart of the Middle Ages still 
burns While of the odes, so perfect in form, 
M) ripe with thought, so informed and irradiated 
by the vision and the Insight of the imagination, 
what remains to be said save that they furnish us 
with the tests and standards of poetry Itself? 
Thev mark the complete identlflcatlon of thought 
with f^rm, of vision with faculty, of life with 
art.” — H. W Mabie, in Essays in Literary Inter- 
pretation (1892-98). 

Ree Shelley's Adonais (p 78b), and Hunt's 
Proem To Selection from Keats^s Poetry (p. 
882 ). 
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761. IMITATION or SriNMtt 

**Probably no Bnglish poet who has used the 
Spenserian stania, first assimilated so fully 
the spirit of Spenser, before ubing the stansa, 
as did Keats, and to this fact may lie partly 
attributed his effective use of it as an orgah 
for his imagination in its lingering, loving^ 
particularising mood ' ” — Hiram Corson, in A 
Primer of Englwh Verne (1892). 

752. TO CHATTIBTON 

Keats was an early and constant admirer 
of Chatterton Kndymwn was dedicated to 
him. 

758. HOW MAST BARDS GIEIl TTtm 1 APSES OF 
TIME 

This Bunnet gained Keats an introduction 
to the literary circle of which Leigh Hunt wag 
the center 

ON FIRST rOOKING INTO C flAI‘MA\*8 llOMBR 

After Cliarles Cowden flarke and Keats had 
read over Chapman's translation of Homer 
together, Keats composed this sonnet, which 
he presentwl to Clarke the next morning 
George Chapman was an Bllrabethan poet niid 
dramatist , his translation of Homer was pub* 
lished in 1R98 1616 

As a contrast to Keats’s Interest in Chap- 
man's translation, cf. Cowper's remarks in 
a letter to Thomag Park, dated July 11, 
1703 • 

“Within these few dasra I have received 
youi acceptable present of Chapman's 
translation of the lUad, I know not wbetber 
the book be a rarity, hut a curiosity it cer- 
tainly is I have as yet seen but little of it, 
enough, however, to make me wonder that 
any man, with so little taste for Homer, or 
apprehension of his manner, should think It 
worth while to undertake the laborious task of 
translating him; the hope of pecuniary ad- 
vantage may perhaps account for it His 
Information, I fear, was not much better 
than his verse, for I have consulted him In 
one passage of some dlfDculty, and find him 
giving a sense of his own, not at all warranted 
by the words of Homer Pope sometimes does 
this, and sometimes omits the difficult part 
entirely I can boast of having done neither, 
though it has cost me infinite pains to exempt 
myself from the necessity ” 

Pope’s translation of Homer’s THad and 
Odyneey appeared in 171S-26; Cowper’s, In 
1791. 

754. I STOOD TIPTOI UPON A LITTT.E BILL 

’’When Keats wrote the lines which here 
follow he was living in the Tale of Health in 
Hampsteadf happy in the association of Hunt 
and kindred spirits, and trembling with the 
consciousness of his own poetic power He 


had not yet essayed a long flight, as In Kndm- 
ion; but these lines indeed were written as 
a prelude to a poem which he was devising, 
which should narrate the loven of Diana, and 
it will be seen how, with circling flight, he 
draws nearer and nearer to his theme, but 
after all his songs end with a half agitated 
and passionate speculation over his own poetic 
birth “ — Bcudder's note in his edition of 
Keats's Complete Poetical Wot he (1899). 

758. SLEEP AND POETBT 

Thl^ poem was wiltten in Leigh Hunt’s 
library which had been temporarily fitted up 
ah a sleeping room “It orlginatixl in HkM>plng 
In a room adorned with busts and pictures, 
and is a striking siauimen of the restlesHness 
of the young poetical appetite, obtaining its 
food by the very dt sire of it, and glancing for 
fit hubjeits of cremation 'from (‘atth to heaven* 
Nor do ue like it the less for an liniNitlcnt, 
and as it may lie thought by some, Irrevenmt 
assault uiK>n the late French school of criti- 
cism and monotony, uhich has held poetry 
chained long enough to lender it somewhat 
Indignant a hen it has got free ''—Hunt, in a 
lex lew of Keats's flist volume of poeniH, the 
review was published in 77# c EramUtrr, July, 
1817 

758. 00-08. Cf. these lines with 11 hen I Have 
Pram That T May Cca^e to Be (p 765) 

700. 102-820. “Both the stnmgth and the weak- 
ness of this are typlealh chaiacteilstk of 
the time and of the man The passage ia 
llkelv to remain for posterity the central ex- 
pression of the spirit of literary eniandiMition 
then lullltaut and about to triumph in Eng- 
land. The two great elder enptalns of revolu- 
tion, Coleridge and Wordsworth, hnxe both 
expounded their cause. In prose, with much 
more maturity of thought and language 
• . Dut neither has left any enunciation 
of theory having power to thrill the car and 
haunt the memory like the rhxmes of this 
young untrained recruit in the cause of poetic 
liberty and the n^turn to nature. It is easy. 
Indeed, to pit k these verses of Keats to shreds, 
if WG choose to fix a profialc and rational 
attention on their faults. . . Hut <* 00 - 
trovorsy apart. If we have in us a touch of 
Instinct for the poetry of imagination and 
beauty, as distinct from that of taste and 
reason, however clearly we may see the weak 
points of a passage like this, however much 
we may wish that taste and reason had had 
more to do with it, yet we eannot hut feel 
that Keats tomhes truly the root of the 
matter; we cannot hut admire the elastic 
life and variety of bis verse, his fine spon- 
taneous and effective turns of rhetoric, the 
ring and power of his appeal to the elements, 
and the glow of his delight in the achieve- 
ments and promise of the new age ’’ — HIdney 
Colvin, in Keata (English Men of Letters 
Series, 1901). 
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768. ADDaBBBND TU BINJAIllM HOBBRT HAYIlON 

Haydon (1786-1840) ^aM au blMtorlcal 
painter, a mcmbei of the liteiaiy circle coiu- 
poBod of ITunt,^ KeatH, Shelley , and others 
Ab originally written the thiitiH^nth line of 
this aonnet was filled out with the woida **in 
the human mart" llaydou suggested omit- 
ting them and sending the sonnet to WonlM- 
worth Keats replied In a not** as followH 
(Nov 20, 1810) • 

“Your letter huH filhHl me with a proud 
pleasure, and shall 1>e kept h\ mo aa a atiinu- 
lus to exert l<in — I liogln to tt\ mv eye UTH»n 
one horizon My feelings entlieh full in 
with yours in n^rd t<i the ellipsis and I 
glory in it The 1dm of your sending it to 
WonlsDioith put mo out of breath — you Know 
with what reyorenoe 1 would stud mv wcll- 
wibhea to him " 

BTAXZA8 

This poem is sometimes ontlfled TTappy Jfi- 
Mrmnhilify It Is thought to he a sd of allium 
Aersi s 

784, o> TUB r.ic\HsiinprRii and tukkrt 

l^liis sonnet mus aiitteii nt lluiil s cotfiigo 
in filendly (otiipi tltlon wllh Hunt 8«< hiH 
On the (iraHtthupinr and ih< fhidif (p M>S), 

ON \ iM< II UB or iriMiFK 

In (irook legend, Lonuder, of Mndos Asia 
MInni, s^iain tlu IIelh*'^1ioiit, nighth, to ^isit 
Hero, H jirlestess of \]dirodite, at 8estos in 
am lent Thrnie One night he wns diowmsl, 
and Hero, in gilef tust Inisidf into the sea 

TO iri< 11 IMTNT, KSQ 

This sonnet was the Ihslltatiou to the 1817 
Aoluiiie of Keats s luieiiis 

785. ON TUB hE\ 

This sonnet was Inserted In a • lot ter to 
Reynolds, tinted Apill 17, 1M7, ftillowiog this 
statenieiil “From want of regular lest I 
ha\o l>eon lather nan'us — and the passage In 
Hear — ‘Ho >ou not hear th*' sen?’ has linuiittsl 
me Intensely” The wnids quoted hv Keats 
are found in Act IV, 0, 4 

LTNBR 

Thi** Is possibly the “Song* to \^lIIfh Kelts 
refois 111 his la‘ti« r to Halley, Nov 2*^, 1M7. 
See p 8(l2n, 7 IT 

WHBN* I ITWB FBtRR THAT 1 RAT (BABB TO BB 

Thla aonnet was sent in a letter to Rey- 
DoldB, dated Jan 81, 1818. Cf with fiUtp 
and Puiiry, 661)8 (p. 759) 


708. OK blTTlMO DOt\N 10 R»AD “KING LEAR" 

ONCE AGAIN 

This aonnet was Inserted in a letter to 
Keats’s hrotheis, datetl Jan. 28, 1818, 

aftei the following statement “1 think 
a little change has taken place m my 
iute11«H!t lately — I cannot hear to lie un 
Intel estod or unomployisl, 1, who for bo 
long a tunc have Inen adrlhtisl to passlvoncss 
Nothing is iluei ini the puiiM>s<»s of gieat pro 
diKtions than a \ery gradual rlp^'ning of the 
iiite11(s.tual powers As an instance of this — 
ohsoive — I sat down M»steidav to lead Amp 
Ltar onie again the thing apiieared to de- 
niHiid the piologne of a snnnet I wrote it, 
and began to imd — (1 know yon would like 
to see it) " 

LINBB ON TUB MEIl&I VID TCNBRN 

This and the following poem were aent In 
a lettei to Reynolds, dated Feb d. ISIK, in 
ictuin for tw'o souints on Rohm Hood which 
Reynolds had sent Ke.its Foi the lettei to 
lieviKilds SCI* p s(>:* Roth Reynolds and 
Kents weie m lull sviiipithy with the spliit 
of the Khznhothans The Mermaid Tavern in 
Loudon was fninoas ns the lesort of Ren 
Tnnson Rniumont, Fletehei. and other Ellza- 
hethiiD dramatists 

RoniN noon 

See note to preNlouN poem Keats was fond 
of thi^ legindaiv incdnxil heio, Robin Hood, 
iiolid IS a thix all oils and gemetous outlaw 
Tattle John and Maid Alai mu weie associates 
ol Rohm Hood 

787. TO Tna MIB 

KeatH Hunf, and 8hellc*v all wrote sonnets 
on the* Nile on the same ila\ Fi h 4 1S18 
For 1 1 uni s Mmiict, see ]i si>8 , for Shelley's, 
hiH* note on Thf A dr, p 12T8a. 

THE HTUIN REVSnXB 

This soniii't was sent hv Kents in n letter 
to Railei ilitisl Alar Id, IMN, after the fol- 
lowing htntiiiicnt “Aon Know iii> Ideas about 
> leligioD I do not think iinself moie in the 
light than otlui people*, and that nothing in 
this will Id In pio\ I hie I wish I could entcT 
into all X 011 I feelings on the Mibjc*t t, meiely 
for one shoit 10 nilnuteh, and gi\c* lou a page 
Ol two to \oiir liking 1 am sometimes no 
icu\ skcqithal <is to think poetry itself a 
mete Jack o’ laintcMii to amuse w^hoover may 
chance to Ih* sttiick with Its hrHIlanoe An 
tindesiiioii SHI e^eM thing is worth what It 
will fetch so prohnhly every mental pursuit 
lakes Its leallti and worth fioiii the nrcloi 
*»f the puisuer — being In Itself a nothing 
Ethel enl things mni nt least ho thus real 
dUldtsI under throe heads — things real-- 
thlngs semlreal — and nothings Things rc*al, 
such as existenies of sun, moon, and stars— 
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and pawiages of Shakspeare — ^ThinsB lemircal, 
■ncli aa love, the clonds, etc , which require a 
greeting of the aplrlt to make them wholly 
exist — and nothings, which are made great 
and dignified by an ardent pursuit — ^whlch, by 
the by, stamp the Burgundy mark on the bot- 
tles of our minds, Insomuch as they are able 
to ^consecrate whatever they look upon* 1 
have written a sonnet here of a somewhat 
collateral nature — so don t imagine It an 
*apropoa des bottes* — ** 

“Apropos dcs bottes” means literally “apro- 
pos of boots ,” — i €, without any reason or 
motive 

The Human Reasons and 7*0 AHea Rook (p. 
826) wore first published, with the signature 
I, In Hunt's Literary Pocket Book, 1819 The 
Blackwood reviewer de4icril)ed the poems as 
“two feats of Johnny Keats ” 

767. aNDiifiON 

The story of Endymlon, the beautiful youth 
beloved by Diana, the mo<in gciddess, had been 
In Keats's mind for about a year before he 
actually began to write It The spirit of 
romance and of the classics abotle with him 
constantly and stlmulaterl him to poi>tlc pro- 
duction In a letter to Ucynolds, dated April 
17, 1817, he says “I find I cannot exist 
without poetry — ^without eternal poetry — half 
the day will not do — the whole of it — I began 
with a little, but habit has made me a levia- 
than I had become all In a tremble from 
not having written anything of late — the son- 
net overleaf did me good I slept the better 
last night for It — this morning, however, I 
am nearly as bad again Just now I opened 
SpenM r, and the first lines I saw were these — 

*The noble heart that harbors virtuous thought. 
And is with child of glotious great intent. 

Can never rest until It forth have brought 
Th* eternal brood of glory excellent — * 

“I shall forthwith begin my Endymion, 
which I hope I shall have got some way with 
by the time you come, when we will read our 
verses In a delightful place I have set my 
heart upon ” 

The “sonnet overleaT' was On the ftea <p 
706) The lines qtioted by Keats are found In 
Bpenser's Tire Faerie Queene, I, 6, 1, 1-4 

In a letter to Bailey, dated Oct 8, 1817, 
Keats quotes as follows from a letter written 
to his brother George “In the spring” ** *As 
to what you say about my being a poet, I can 
return no answer but by saying that the high 
Idea I have of poetical fame makes me think 
I see It towering too high above me At any 
rate, I have no right to talk until Endymion 
Is finished — It will be a test, a trial of my 
powers of Imagination, and chiefly of my In- 
vention. which Is a rare thing indeed — by 
which I must make 4000 lines of one bare 
circumstance, and fill them with poetry and 
when I consider that this is a great task, and 
that when done It will take me but a doien 


paces towards the temple of fame— It makes 
me say — Ood forbid that 1 should be without 
such a task' I have heard Hunt say, and I 
may be asked — why endeavor after a long 
poem? To which I should answer. Do not 
the lovers of poetry like to have a little region 
to wander In, where they may pick and choose, 
and in which the Images are so numerous 
that many are forgotten and found new In a 
second reading which may be fockl foi a 
week's htroll In the summer? Do not they 
like this l>etter than what they can read 
through before Mrs Williams comes down 
stairs? a morning work at most 

“ *IiesideB, a long poem Is a test of Invention, 
which I take to bo the I’olar star of poetry, 
as fancy Is the sails — and imagination the 
rudder. Did our gieat poc*ts c^ver write short 
pieces? I mean In the shape of tales — ^thls 
same Invention M^ems indc'CHl of late yc'ars to 
have been forgotten ns a isietlcal excellence— 
But enough of this, I put on no laurels till 1 
shall have finished Endymion ’ ” 

The poem was finished No\ 2S, 1M7, and 
“Inscrllied, with e\er\ feeding of pilde and 
regret and a 1th *a bowed mind* to the memory 
of the most English of poets except Shaks- 
peare, Thomas Chattel ton ” 

The poem was publlshcHl In April, 1818, with 
the following Preface “Knowing within my- 
self the manner In which this poem has been 
produced, It Is not without a feeling of regret 
that I make It public 

“What manner I mean, will be quite clear to 
the rc^ader, who must hwm peicel\e great 
Inexperience, Immaturity, and exerv eiror de- 
noting a feverish attempt, rather than a deiHl 
accomplished The two first books, and In- 
deed the two last, I Ic'd scnslide are not of 
such completion as to wan ant thedr passing 
the press , nor should they If I thought a 
year's castigation would do them any gcsid — 
It will not the foundations are tcM> sandy. 
It l<i Just that this youngster should die 
away a sad thought for me. If T h«id not 
some hope that while It is dwindling I may 
be plotting, and fitting myself for verses fit 
to live 

“This may lie speaking too presumptuously, 
and may deserve a punishment but no feel- 
ing man will be fuiward to Inflict It he will 
leave me alone, with the con\lctlon that there 
Is not a fiercer hell than thc> failure In a 
great object This is not written with the least 
atom of purpose to forestall criticisms of 
course, but from the dc'slre I have to cron- 
clllatc men who are competent to look, and 
who do look with a sealous eye, to the honor 
of English literature 

‘The Imagination of a boy la healthy, and 
the mature Imagination of a man is healthy ; 
but there Is a space of life between. In which 
the soul Is In a ferment the eharaeter unde- 
cided. the way of life uneertnin, the ambition 
thick-sighted thence proceeds mawkishness, 
and all the thousand bitters which those men 
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I speak of miiBt neceaBarlly taete In going 
OTor the following pagen 

“I hope I have not In too late a day tonche<l 
the beautiful mythology of Orei'ce, and dulled 
Its brlghtnoHS for I wish to tiy once more, 
l>eforc I bid it farewell " 

In the last line Keats has in mind a poem 
on the fall of Hyperion, the sun god 

An earlier preface had been discarded be- 
cause of obJectlonH by Reynolds Keats'a 
defense of it is containetl In the following 
interesting letter to Reynolds, dated April 9, 
1838' **81nce you all agn^e that the thing Is 
Imd, it must be so — though I am not aware 
there is anything like Hunt in It (and If 
there is, it Is niy natural way, and I have 
something In common with Hunt) IxKik it 
over again, and examine Into the motives, the 
seeds, fiom which any one sentence sprung — 
I have not the slightest feeling of humility 
towards the public — or to anything in exist- 
ence, — but the eternal Relng the principle of 
beauty, and the memory of g!<*at men When 
I am writing for myself foi the mere sake 
of the moment's enJoMiient, ix^rhaps nature 
has its course with me — hut a preface Is writ- 
ten to the pulilU , a thing I cannot help 
looking upon os an enemy and which I cannot 
address without feelings uf hostility If I 
write a preface in a supple or subdued st^le, 
it will not bo in eharaeter with me as a 
public speaker — I would be subdued before iny 
friends, and thank them for subduing me — 
but among multitudes of men — T have no f< el 
of stooping, I hate the idea of linmllltv to 
them 

“I ne\er wrote one single line of poetiv with 
the least shadow <»f public thought 

“Furgi\e me for vexing ^<»u and making a 
Trojan horM« of such a trifle, both with respc' I 
to the matter In question, and myself — but it 
eases me to tell you — I could net ll\e without 
the Inxe of m^ friends — I would Jump down 
A^tna for any great public gcKMl — but I hate 
a mawkish iHipularlty I cannot be sulidued 
h(>fore them — My glory would be to daunt 
and dar/lo the thousand Jabberers about pic- 
tures and books — I see swarms of porcupines* 
with their quills ercK't ‘like llme-twlgs set to 
catch my wlngcsl book,’ \B Iltnry VT, III, 8, 
10] and I would fright them away with a 
torch You will say my preface is not much 
of a torch It would hn\e been too Insultlug 
Mo begin from Joxe,* and I could not set a 
golden head np<»n a thing of clay If th(*re 
Is any fault In the preface it is not affectation, 
but an undersong of dlsrpspect to the puhllcr — 
if I write another preface It must be done 
without a thought of those people — ^1 will 
think about it If it should not reach you In 
four or flye days tell Taylor to publish it 
without a preface, and let the dedication sim- 
ply stand — Mnscrlbed to the Memory of Thomas 
Chatterton ’ ” 

The new preface waa sent to Reynolds in a 
letter dated April 10, 1818, with the following 


comment. “I am anxious you should find 
this prcftice tolerable If there is an affecta- 
tion in it 'tis natural to me Do let the 
printer’s devil cook it, and let me be as *thu 
casing air’ {Macbeth, HI, 4, 23] 

“You are too gcx>d in this matter — were I 
In yonr state, I am certain I should have no 
thought but of disc ontent and Illness — I 
might though be taught patience I hod an 
idea of giving no preface , however, don’t you 
think this had better go^ O, let it — one 
should not be too timid — of committing 
faults “ 

TfIR. »4-08. cr Keats’s Letter to Hessey, Oct 9. 
1818, in which he says *Tn Bndymton I 
leaped headlong Into the sea, and thereby have 
become lietter acquainted with the soundings, 
the quicksands, and the rocks than If 1 had 
stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly 
pipe, and took tea and lomfortable advice I 
was never afraid of failure , for I would sooner 
fail than not be among the greatest '* 

T70. aOR. The review of Endymwn in The Quar- 
terlff Rcvhv) (see p 913) accused Keats of 
Introdming new words into the language 
Ncedmcnta, which Keats borrowed from Spen- 
ser’s The Faenc Queenc (I, G, 35, 50), Is one 
of the words objected to 

23aK-300. This Hymn to Pan was recited by 
Keats to Wordsworth when they met at Hay- 
don 6 house, Dec. 28, 1817 
772. 411. This Is one of nine unrhvming lines in 
Endymion, These arc probably the result of 
changes made in n^xlsing the poem The other 
lines arc as follows I 790 , II, 143, 302 , 
III, 707, 1010, IV. 510, 758, 709 
771. 534. Fiteed fraw^ 4rabp — ^Thls is an an- 
ac bronlsm 

7N4. 870 If. CY this passage with the account 
of the garden of Adonis In Spenser's The 
Faerie Quecne, III, 6, 20-50 
703. Book III. — Keats is said to ha\e leniarked 
to a friend “It will be easily seen what I 
think of the pnwnt ministers, by the begin- 
ning of the third Book “ ^tes suggests 
(Athenaeum Press od ) that “the pseudo- 
political effusion with which the third Book 
opens Is rather a reflection of the opinion of 
the Leigh Hunt circle than the spontaneous 
expression of Keats, who at heart was too 
fully absorbed in literature to feel deeply 
upon such Rubjec^ts as these ’’ 

N9fl. 844. Arabians prance — ^This is an an- 
achronism. See Book 1,514 (p 774). 

RIN IRABILIA OR THI POT OF BABIL 

This poem was originally intended to be 
printed In a projected volume of metrical 
tales translated by Reynolds and Keats from 
Boccaccio; bnt Keats published his poem in 
1820 without waiting for Reynolds, who pub- 
lished his in 1821 In the Preface to hia volume, 
Reynolds said “The stories from Boccxiccio 
{The Garden of Plorenee, and The Ladpe of 
Provence) were to have been associated with 
tales from the same source, Intended to have 
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been written liy a filend — but lllnchs on hts 
part, and disti acting ensafcenients on mine, 
prevented dh fioin aeiomplishing onr plan at 
the time, and Death mm, to ni^ deep hoi^ 
row, has fiustiated It foiever' He, who la 
gone, was one of the veiy kindest fnends 1 
possessed, and yet he was not kindei iierhapa 
to me, than to othera Ills Intense mind and 
poweiful feeling -nnuld, I tnily believe, have 
done the world some seivice, had his life been 
apared — but he ^as of too sensitive a natuti' — 
and thus he T\ns dfstroMsl' One stoiv he 
eompleted, and that is to me now the m<»ht 
IMithetle po<*ni in e\istemo’” 

825. FlLVOMINT or AN ODE TO MAIA 

This fiagment was written In a letter to 
Itevnolds dated May 3, ISIH, aftri the fol- 
lowing stalement “With rt'spect to the affec- 
tions and poetry yon must know bv a K\in- 
pathy my thoughts that way, and I daiesay 
these fiw lines will be but a rntlflentloii I 
wrote them on Mn^ day — and intend to fliilsh 
the <»de all In g<iod time — * 

Arnold quotes this ode In the closing pain- 
graph of his ess.iv on Keats pie Avsl to the 
aelectlons In Ward's Thr rmrJish Putt**, fol- 
lowing this statement rt^giiiding Keats’s peietic 
work “Phakespenilan ^oik It is not imi- 
tative, Indeesl. of 8h.ikespeMie , but Shake- 
apearlan, bee.nise Its espreshlon hns that 
rounded peifestlon nml fedieltv of lotfllnessi 
of whlrh Sh.ike*sp(>aie Is the gif at master To 
show siifh weiik IS to piaise* It Ta*t ns m»w 
end bv delighting oui selves with a fiagiiu^iit 
of it, tfK) hreikem to fmel a pliiee among the* 
pleies whleh feillow, but fur teio bewntltul to 
be lost It Is a finguient of an ode for 
May-day ” 

TO A1L8V ROCS 

While Journeying through fleotland, Keats 
wrote his liiothii as follows (July 10 1RJ8) • 
^‘Testerday w'ej c.ame 27 miles fieini Stianine r 
— enteiesl Aviahlie' a little be'voml Caiin, and 
had oui path thinngh a dediglitful count i\. 
I *.hall endciueir that >ou may follow our 
stejih In this walk — It would be uninteresting 
in a book <if tiuvels — It can not be Interesting 
but by my having gone through It When we 
left Calm our road lav half way np the 
sides of a green mountalnouR ahore, full of 
rlefts of verdure and eternally varying— soiiie- 
timebi np wunetlnies down, anel over llttlo 
bridges going acioss green chasms of moss, 
rcKk, and tiees — ^winding about cverywln re. 
After two or thiee mllch of this we tuimcl 
suddenly Into a magnlflcent glen finely wooded 
in partK — seven miles long — with a mountnlo 
stream winding down the midst — ^fnll of cot- 
tages In the most happy situations — ^tbe sides 
of the hills covered with sheep— the effect of 
cattle lowing I never had so finely At the 
end we had a gradual ascent and got arnemg 
the tops of the mountains whence In a little 


time 1 dCBciml In the sea Alisa Bock 940 feet 
high — it wRb 15 miles distant and beemed 
(lobc upon us The efiect of Ailsa with the 
peeuliar i>ers]>ectl>e of the sea In cronneetlon 
with the ground we stood on, and the mlstv 
rnln then tailing gave me a complete Idea of 
li deluge Allbn struck me very suddenly— 
really I was a little alaimed ” 

Sec note on Tht Human ticasona, 1287b, 

B20. FANCY 

“T know of no other poem which so closely 
livals the luhuess and iiielcHly, — and that lii 
this very difficult and iniely attempted 
meter,— of Aflltoit's Alhtpo and roao ” — 
Piilgravc's note In hlb edition of Potmn o/ 
Krafa 

ODE 

This poem was written on a blank page 
beloie Hc^numont and Fletihei’s tingli <omed\ 
Thr Pair Maid of Iht Inn In his p<»om Kents 
lefers especially to thcMo ElUabethan diniiia- 
tists 

827. ODE ON MFLAKCnOEY 

Early In Jannnrv, 1810, Kents wrote TTay- 
doii .IS follows I im\(> ixHMi wilting ii little 
now and then lately but uolblng to bpeak 
of — ^iM’lng dlscoiitentiHl and ns It weie moult- 
ing Yet 1 do not think I bhnll e\er come to 
the lope oi the pistol, foi iifti i a day oi two’s 
imlnmlioU, nlfbougb I biiioki nioie and mine 
ray own Insuffii lem v — I see bv little nml little 
mine of whiit Is to bi done, and how It Is to be 
done shcMild I e\ei be able to do It On mv 
soul Iheie should lie boiiie rc>wiiid foi that 
cuntinuiil utfuutf mniivruHt " 

OPE ON \ GRECIAN URN 

There Is a tmdltlnn that the um which 
Inbpliod this ])o<Mn w.is one btlll preservisl In 
the gniden of rTolLind House, a noted miinslon 
In Kensington, Lonilnu 

11-13. rf Wordsworth's Pnhonal Tallt, 
25 20 (p 301) 

• ODE ON INDOIENCl 

In a letter to Oeorgo and rieorglana Keats, 
diitisl Maiih 19, 1S19, Keats wiote as fol- 
lows. *'Thlh moining I am In a boit of teni- 
pei, Indoleui and Hupremely cnielcsh — I long 
after a stanza or two of Thoinaon'b Caalh of 
Indnlrnct ’ — iny paHhlnns are all asleep, from 
my having slumbered till nearly eleven, and 
weakened the animal fibre all over me, to a 
dellghtfni sensation, about throe degrees on 
this bide of fnIntnosH If I had teeth of iioarl 
and the breath of lilies 1 should rail It lan- 
guor, but as I am I must call it lailness In 
this state of effoniinnry the fibres of the brain 
arc relaxed In common with the rest of the 
iKKiy, and to Mich a happy degree that pleas 
ure has no show of enticement and pain no 
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onbeanble power. Neither poetry, nor ambi- 
tion, nor love have any alertnesB of counte- 
nance as they pans by me; they seem rather 
like figures on a Greek vase — a man and two 
women whom no one but myself could dis- 
tinguish In their disgulsemcnt. This is the 
only happiness, and Is a rare instance of the 
adrantage of the body overpowering the mind.** 

89B. LA BBLLE UAMB HANS MHItCl 

When Hunt printed this poem In Tht TndU 
cator. May 10, 1820, ho stated that Keats waa 
Inspired to write it by a poem of the same 
title written by Alain Chartier which was 
found in a translation in a volume of Chau- 
cer’s works and formerly ascribed to Chaucer. 

880. AVOTiiin ON r\Mi 

10. Fame personified Is eonventlonally cliar- 
actcilzed ns Jealous, like Potlphar, and as 
faithless, like Pntiphar’s wife. The word 
tUnfrr-^n-laio would seem to identify the char- 
acteristics of fame and Potiphar's wife. 

ODl TO P8TCH1 

This poem was written In a letter to George 
and CJeoigianii Keats lolbming this statement: 
“The following poem — the last I have writ- 
ten — ^is the first and the only one with which I 
hn>e taken e\eu moderate pains. I have for 
the most part dash'd off mv lines in a hurrv. 
This 1 have done leisniely—I think it reads 
the mote ikhly for It, and will I hope entour- 
age me to a rite other things in even a moie 
pent enble and healthy spirit Tou must ret ol- 
ltd that Psyche was not embodied as a gotl- 
desH before the time of Apnlelus the Platonlst 
who llvtHl after the Augustan age, and tonse- 
fiuetillv the Goilthss was never wtirshlppetl or 
sacrificed to with any of the ant lent fervor— 
and perhaps never thought of In the old re- 
ligion — T am moie orthodox than to let a 
henthtm Goddess he so negletttMl — “ 

Rni. no-ttT. Ruskin quotes these lines tti illustrate 
Keats's power In describing the pine {Modern 
Paintrra, Pt VI, ch 9, see 9, note) He says • 
*'Keat«i (ns Is his wav) puts nearly all that 
may l>e said of the pine Into one verse [line 
5111, though they are only figurative pines of 
which he Is speaking T have come to that 
pass of admiration for him now, that I dare 
not rend him, so discontented he makes me 
with my own work ; but others must not leave 
unri*ad, In considering the Influence of tn^es 
upon the human soul, that marvellous Ode to 
psyche,** 

ODl TO A mOBTINOALI 

In the Aldine edition of 1876, Lord Hough- 
ton prefixes this note to the poem “In the 
spring of 1819 a nightingale built her nest 
next Mr. Sevan's house Keats took great 
pleasure in her song, and one morning took 
his chair from the breakfast table to the 
gfiss plot under a plum tree, whero he re- 


mained between two and three hours He 
then reached the house with some scraps of 
paper In his hand, which ho soon put together 
In the form of this tale '' 

Wltf. 20 This line may refer to Keats's brother 
Tom, who died in December, 1818 Shortly 
after this date, Haydon wrote Miss Mltford, 
“The death of his brother wounded him 
deeply, and It appeared to me from the hour 
he began to droop He wrote his exquisite 
Ode to the Tfightingale at this time, and as 
we were one evening walking in the Klihurn 
meadows he repeated it to me, before be put 
It to paper, in a low, tremulous iindeitone 
which affected me extremely” 

62. In love with easeful Death, — Cf Keats's 
statement in Letter to Bailey, dated June 10, 
1818 “I was in hopes some little time liaek 
to be able to relieve yonr dnlness by my spir- 
its — to point out things in the world worth 
your enjoyment — and now I am never alone 
without rejoicing that there Is such a thing 
as death — ^without placing my ultimate In the 
gloiy of dying for a great human purpose 
Perhaps if my affairs were in a different state, 
I should not have written the above — ^you 
shall Judge I have two brothers . one Is 
driven, by the 'burden of society,* to America , 
tbe other with an exquisite love of life, is In 
a lingering state — ^My love for my brothers, 
from the early loss of our parents, and even 
fiom cailler misfortunes, ^ has grown Into an 
affecllon 'passing the love of women *■ I have 
l>een in-t(mii>ered with them — I have vexed 
them — but the thought of them has always 
stifled the Imprc^hslon that any woman might 
otherwise have made upon me I have a 
sister too, and may not follow them either to 
America or to the grave Life must l>e under 
gone, and I ccTtalnlv derive some ronsolatlon 
from the thought of writing one or two more 
poems before It ceases'' 

In a letter to Charles Brown, dated Nov 
80, 1820, Keats said, “It runs In my head, we 
shall all die young ” 

85-70. 8ec» llocKl's Ruth (p 11 Mi) 

09-70. These are two of the lines referred 
to by Kipling In his Wireless “Remember that 
In all tbe millions iiermitted there are no more 
than five— five little llneK— of which one can 
say These are the magic These are the 
vision. The rest Is only poetry ’ ” The other 
three lines referred to are In Coleridge’s Kuhla 
Khan, 14-16 (p. 858). 

882. LAMIA 

Keats Is said to have written this poem 
after studying Dryden's verslfleation. It Is 
based upon the old legend of Lamia, a Ikmu- 
tlful woman loved by Zens and turned into a 
man eating monster by Here , later Ijimla was 
regarded as an evil spirit who enticed youths 
by her beauty and fed upon their flesh and 


1 1’robably a reference to ths unfortunate second 
marriage of their mother. 

*8 Samuel, 2 26 
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blood. Keats found the germ of the story In 
the following passage from Burton's The 
Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) . "Philofitra- 
tus, in his fourth book de Vita ApoUomi, hath 
a memorable inbtanre in this Und, which I 
may not omit, of one Menlppus Lydns, a 
young man twenty-five years of age, that 
going betwixt Cenehreas and Corinth, met 
such a phantasm In the habit of a fair gentle- 
woman, which, taking him by the hand, car- 
ried him home to her house, in the suburlis 
of Corinth, and told him she was a Phoenician 
by birth, and If he would tarry with her, he 
should hear her sing and play, and drink buch 
wine as never any drank, and no man should 
molest him, but bhe, being fair and lovely, 
would live and die with him, that was fair 
and lovely to behold The young man, a 
phllofmpher, otherwise btald and dlbcrect, able 
to moflerate his passions, though not thib of 
love, tamed with her a while to his great 
content, and at last married her, to whose 
wedding, amongst other guesth, came Apollo- 
nius, a ho, by some probable conJectursH, 
found her out to be a Her|)ent, a lamia , and 
that all her furniture was, like Tantalus' gold, 
described by Ilumer, no snbhtauie but mere 
illusions When she saw herself descried, she 
wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but 
he would not be moved, and thereupon she, 
plate, house, and all that was in it, vanisheil 
in an instant many thousands took notice 
of this fact, for it was done in the midst of 
Greece" (III, 2, 1, 1,) 

This passage appeared as a note to the last 
line in the first edition of Lamia 

R4S. TBK BVU OF ST. AQNIB 

St Agnes was a Roman virgin who suf- 
fered martyrdom almut the year 800 For- 
merly, In the Catholic church, upon St Agnes 
Day, January 21. while the Agnun Dei (Lamb 
of God) was chanted, two lambs were sacri- 
fleed and their wool was afterwards woven 
by nuns The poem is based on the supersti- 
tion that it was poshlble for a girl, on the 
eve of Rt Agnes, to olitain knowledge of her 
future husband; as she lay on her back, 
with her hands under her head, he was sup- 
posed to appear before her in a dream, to 
salute her with a kiss, and to feast with 
her. 

H y MacCracken suggests (Modem Phttol- 
ogy, 5, 1‘8, Oct 1907) that "for most of the 
numerous and ebsential details of the charm- 
ing episode of Porphyro and Madeline, Keats 
is indebted to the Filocolo of Boccaccio ” 

84B. 28-28. Keats devoted especial care to the 
composition of these three stanias, as is shown 
by the manuscript changes Hunt says of 
stania 24, in his comment on the poem pub- 
lished in Imagination and Fancy (1844) 
**Coald all the pomp and graces of aristoc- 
racy, with Titian's and Raphael's aid to Jlioot, 
go beyond the rich religion of this picture, 
with its 'twilight saints,* and Its ’scutcheons 


'blushing with the blood of queens'?" The 
haunting quality of several of these lines is 
aptly portrayed by Kipling in his "Wireless," 
printed in Tra/floa and DUioovettes, and In 
Soribner^a Magaotnc, Aug, 1002 (82 120) 
840. 27, 7. Clasp'd like a miaaal ithete awart 
Paynlma pray, — Several interpretations have 
been given for this line. Uunt in- 
terprets it as follows "Where Christian 
prayer-books must not be seen, and are, there- 
fore, doubly cherished fur the danger " 
Other interpretations suggested are 'Her 
soul was clasped as tightly in sleep as a 
praycr-lK>ok would l>e by a Chrlhtian in a 
land of Pagans — "A prayer-book bearing 
upon its margin pictures of converted heathen 
in the act of prayer " Keats orlglnallv wrote 
"shut like a misHal" , so olaap'd must mean 
Jaatened by clasps. The meaning given on 
p 846a. n 1, seems to fit best 
2H, 7. The suggestiveness of this line has 
frequently been called worthy of Rhakspere 
80. "It is, apparently, as a poetical contiast 
to the fhstlng which was generally accepted 
as the methiNl by which h maiden was to pre- 
pare herself for the vision, that the gnrgenua 
supper-pic'ture of st xxx was introduced 
Keats, who was Leigh Hunt's guest at the 
time this volume appeared, read aloud the 
paHMige to Hunt, with manifest pleasure in 
his work the sole Instance I can recall 
where the poet — modest in proportion to his 
greatneks — yielded even to so InncM^ent an 
impulse of vanitv " — I*algrave, In his edition 
of Keatk's Poftieal Works (1KK4) 

H48, 40, 9. Carpeta — The use of carpets In the 
poem is an anachronism 

THB IVB or ST MARK 

This poem was written In a letter to George 
and Georglana Keats, dated Sept 20, 1819, 
following this btutement "The great beauty 
of poetry is that it makes everything in every 
place interesting The palatine Venice and 
the abbotlne Wlnchekter are equally interest- 
ing. Borne time ««iiicc I bc>gan a poem called 
The Eve of St Mark, quite in the spirit of 
town quietude I think I will give you the 
sensation of walking about an old country 
town In a coollsh evening I know not 
whether I shall ever finish it, I will give it 
as far as I have gone " 

Regarding the superstition on which the 
poem Is based, Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote 
Forman as follows "Keats's unfinlsbed poem 
on that subject is perhaps, with La Belle 
Dame aana Metd, the (‘hastest and choicest 
example of his maturing manner, and shows 
astonishingly real medievalism for one not 
bred as an artist. I copy an extract [from 
The Unaeen World (Masters, 1868), p 72] 
which I have no doubt embodies the supersti- 
tion in accordance with which Keats meant 
to develop his poem It is much akin to 
the belief connected with the Eve of Bt. 
Agnes. 'It was believed that if a person, on 
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8t Bftark’s Bve, placed hlmaelf near the 860. 
church-porch whep twilight was thickening, 
he would behold the apparition of those per- 
Bons in the parish who were to be aeiied with 
any severe diheahe that year, go into the 
church If they remained there it signified 
their death, if they came out again it por^ 
tended their recovery, and the longer or 
shorter the time they remained in the build- 
ing, the severer or Icshs dangerous their ill- 
ness Infants, under age to walk, rolled in ' '* 

— Quoted from Forman’s edition of Keats’s 
Poetical Works. 


HTFSRION 


TO AUTDMV 

Autumn always had a peculiar attraction 
for Keats On Bept 22, 1819, he wrote Mey- 
nolds **Uow beautiful the seation is now — 
How fine the air A temperate sharpness 
about it Really, without joking, chaste 
weather — Dian skleii — 1 never liked stubble- 
fields HO mneh as now — Aye better than the 
chill V green of the spring Homehow, a 
stubble-field looks warm — in the same way 
that some pictures look warm This struck 
me so much in my Sunday's walk that I com- 
posed upon it** He refers to the ode To 
Astssin 


In a letter to (Sc^orge and Ocorgiana Keats, 
dated Deo 25, 1818, Keats announced that 
hih next poem would 1>e on the fall of Hype- 
rion, the sun-god On Kept 22, 1810, he 
wrote Reynolds *'I have given up Hyperion — 
there were too many Miltonic inversions in 
it — Miltonic verse cannot be written but in 
an artful, or, rather, aitlst's humor I wish 
to give myself up to othei Hensaiions Eng- 
lish ought to be kept up It may be interest- 
ing to YOU to pick out some lines from 
Jlyprnan, and put a mark X to the false 
beauty proceiHllng fiom art, and one || to the 
true voice of feeling Upon my soul ’twas 
imagination — I cannot make the distinction — 
Eveiv now and then there is a Miltonic Intcs 
nation — Hut I cannot make the division 
properly ” 

Keats's friend, Woodhousc, in his annotated 
co|)y of Endymion, says of Hyperion **The 
structure of the verse, a'c well as the suliject, 
are colossal It has an air of calm giandeur 
about it which is indicative of true power — I 
know of no poem with which in this resiiect 
it can be compared — It is that in poetry, 
which the Elgin and Egyptian marbles are in 
sculpture** — Quoted fiom Forman’s edition 
of Keats's Poetical Works 

At the close of his extracts from the manu- 
script of the poem, WocHlhouse says “The 
above lincst, separated from the rest, give but 
a faint idea of the sustained grandeur and 
quiet power which characterise the poem ; 
but they are sufficient to lead us to regret 
that such an attempt should have been aban- 
doned The poem if completed, would ha%e 
treatcHl of the dethronement of Hyperion, the 
former GcmI of the Run, by Apollo, — and Inci 
dentally of those of Oceanus by Neptune, of 
Ratum by Jupiter etc , and of the war of the 
(Hants for Raturn's remtahlishment — with 
other events of which we have but verv dark 
hints in the mythological poets of Greece and 
Rome In fact the incidents would have been 
pure creations of the poet’s brain How he 
is qualified for such a task may be seen In 
a trifling degree by the few mythological 
gllmpsoB afforded in EndymUm .** — Quoted 
from Forman’s edition of Keats's Poetical 
Works 


I. nniGHT STAB, WOPLD 1 WBRB BTSlDrAST 
AB TUOU ART 

This sonnet waa composed on the Doraet- 
bhiie coast Just as Keats was sailing for Italy 
in the autumn before bis death “The bright 
beauty of the day and the scene revived the 
poet's drooping hewrt and the inspiration re- 
mained on him fur some time even after his 
return to the ship It was then that he 
compoHcsl that sonnet of solemn tendenrness. 
Bright Star, "Would I Were steadfast as Thou 
Art, and wrote it out In a copy of Shake- 
speare’s poems he had given to Severn a few 
daya before I know of nothing written after- 
wards *’ — Ijord Houghton, in Life, Letters, and 
Literary Kemains of John Keats (1848). 

KIATB’B LBTTBRB 

In the Preface to bis edition of Keats’s Let- 
ters, CoUln says that Keats “Is one of those 
poets whose genius makes Itself felt in prose- 
writing almost as decisively as in verse, and 
at theli Itest these letters are among the most 
beautiful in our language ’’ The Letters here 
printed were addressed to the following 
(1) Benjamin Bailey (17041852), under- 
graduate of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Colomlm, (2) John Hamilton 
Reynolds (1708-1852), poet, critic, and law- 
yer, (8) John Taylor (1781-1884), publisher, 
of the firm of Taylor and Hessey, and pro- 
prietor and editor of The London Magaatnej 
(4) James Augustus Hessev, publisher, of the 
firm of Taylor and Hessey, (5) George and 
Georgiana Keats, Keats's brother and hlB 
brother’s wife , (6) Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1792-1822), the poet 

TO BENJAMIN BAIUY 

1». 8. Unsaid — Colvin, In his edition of Keats's 
I^etters, suggests that this Is probably an 
error for unpaid An the first part of the 
word is Italicised, it may. however, be sim- 
ply a play on the phrase **the said letter.’’ 

t- TO JOUN TATLOR 

b. 89-40, «0 for a Muse of Fire to aseend ." — 
Henry V, Prologue 1 
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^04. TO JAMU AUOUBTUS BIBMT 

a. >• The lint letter, which appeared in The 
Morning Ohroniole, Oct. 8, 1818, was written 
by John Bcott It U ae follows “Sir, Al- 
though I am aware that literary squabbles 
are of too uninteresting and interminable a 
nature for your Journal, yet there are occa- 
sions when acts of malice and gross Injustice 
towards an author may be properly brought 
before the public through such a medium — 
Allow me, then, without further preface, to 
refer you to an article in the last number of 
The Quafterly Review, profehslng to be a 
critique on The Poems of John Keats Of 
John Keats I know nothing . from his Preface 
I collect that he is very young — no doubt a 
heinous sin ; and I have been informed that 
be has Incurred the additional guilt of an 
acquaintance with Mr Leigh Hunt That this 
latter gentleman and the editor of The Quar- 
terly Revtew have long been at war, must 
be known to every one in the least acquainted 
with the literary gobhlp of the day Mr L 
Hunt, it appears, has thonght highly of the 
poetical talents of Mr Keats, hence Mr K 
is doomed to feel the men Hess tomahawk of 
the Revlewera. termed Quartet Ip, I presume 
from the modwt operandi From a perusal of 
the criticism, I was led to the work itself 
I would, 8ir, that your limits would permit 
a few extracts from this poem I dare appeal 
to the taste aud Judgment of your readers, 
that beauties of the highest order may be 
found in almost ever? page — that there are 
also many, very many passages indicating 
haste and carelessness, I will not deny , I will 
go further, and assert that a real friend of 
the author would have dissuaded him from 
an Immediate publication 

**llad the genius of Lord Byron sunk under 
the discouraging sneers of an Edinburgh Re- 
ttcio the nineteenth century would scarcely 
yet have been tcnn<*d the Augustan era of 
poetry Let Mr, Keats too persevere — he has 
talents of [no] common stamp, this is the 
hastily written tribute of a stranger, who 
ventures to predict that Mr K is capable of 
producing a poem that shall challenge the 
admiration of every reader of true taste and 
feeling, nay If he will give up his acquaint- 
ance with Mr Leigh Hunt, and apostatise in 
his friendships, his principles, and his politics 
(if he have anv), he may even command the 
approbation of The Quarterly Review, 

have not heard to whom public opinion 
has assigned this exquisite morceau of crit- 
ical acumen. If the Translator of Juvenal be 
its author, I would refer him to the manly 
and pathetic narrative prefixed to that trans- 
lation, to the touching history of genius op- 
pressed by and struggling with Innumerable 
dtIBcultles, yet finally triumphing under pat- 
ronage and encouragement If the Biographer 
of Kirke White have done Mr Keats this cruel 
wrong, let him remember bis own Just and 
feeling expostulation with The Monthly Jte- 


viewer, who *sat down to blast the hopes of a 
boy, who had confessei^ to him all his hopes 
and all his difflculties * If the ‘Admiralty Scribe’ 
(for he too la a Reviewer) be the critic, let 
him compare The Battle of Talavera with 
Endpmion, 

I am. Sir, Your obedient servant, 

J S.” 

The “Translator of Juvenal" was William 
Gifford, editor of The Quartet ly Rtn<w, the 
“Biogiapher of Kirke White" was Southey , 
the “Author of The Battle of Talavera" was 
John WllhOD Trokei, Set rotary of the Ad- 
miralty, the actual author of the artkle in 
queKtion (m> 4> p 918) 

The Heeoiid letter which appeared Oct 8. is 
as follnwK The author ha<t not been identl- 
fiiHl “Kir, — The hpirltcMl and feeling remon- 
strant e of your c'orrohpundent J S against 
the crmlly and Injustice of 7'he Quartet ly 
Rtrvw, haa most ably anticipated the few 
remaiks whkh I had intended to addiess to 
jou on the subject But vour wc'll kno^n 
liberality in giving admission to everything 
calculated to do Justice to oppressed and 
injurcsl merit, InducoM mo to trespass further 
on youi \alunble columns, b> a few c*vtructs 
from Mr Kent's [aic] poem As the Re 
viewer professes to have read only the fiist 
bfM>k I huie confincMl mv quotations to that 
part of the poem, and I leaxe your readers 
to Judge whether the critic who could jiasM 
over such beauties a^ these lines contain, and 
condemn the wh(»le poem as *c‘ons1stitig of 
the most Inroiigruou.^ ideas in the most un- 
couth language* is \ery implicitly to be relied 
on, 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant. 
Temple, Oct. 8nl, 1818, R B " 


JOHN KEBLE (1792-1866), p. 1133 
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Tht Chrlnttan Tear, Lyra Innocfutium, and Other 
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Lei turrs on Poetry, 1 882-1R41, 2 vols . translated 
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Coleridge, J T Memoir of John Kehle, 2 vols 
(Oxford. ParkcT, ISdO, 1874) 

Lock, W John Kehle (London, Methuen, 1898, 
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Shelley, U. C. . **Keble'8 IIutKloy/’ Unttodd^ii 
EngUnh Ways (London, Siegle, 1910 , Boston, 
Uttle). 

Wood, K F. L. John hcblo (l4<m(lon, Muwbniy, 
1900; Mllwankpp, Young Churchman Co, 
1010 ). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

‘*Thero can bc' no doubt that K(*bl<> had. In oven 
an emlnont dogtee, some of the lilghoi quail tins 
which make the tiue poot Ills faiicj was livcdr 
and fertile* In imngos full of boauU Ills observn* 
tlnn of outwaiil nature, such as it ninv be Hcen 
In the rich loi^lnnds of England was accuiate. 
and hiM feuding fur tin c|uiet and tender beauty 
of gru\c and btreani, and fleUl and Engliah wild 
flowers was r\qulsltely quick and true Ills sym- 
pathy with all that Is puio and sweet In home 
affec lions, with the Joyi and hoitowh of family 
life*, with the ways and the feelings of chlldien, 
was almost unequallcul lie had learnt, teto, 

from Cowfier and 'Woidswortb in Fiiiglaiid, and 
from the luirU poets of .iiuleiit Cieece, whom he 
IommI so wc P, to e\iiic‘-s Ills thought bv preference 
directly and fruthfiillv a vcdclliig Artificial *poctle 
die tion • *'--K T Vaughan in “The Life of Kehle '• 
Thi Contemporatff lit I icto (IStiO) 

1ia:t. THIS <*nni HI 1 \N TEAR 

This was II collec'tion of poems <‘haiac 1c»il/ed 
bv Kcdile as “thoughts in ycise for the Sun* 
daya and Uol^duys throughout the ^cui ** 

CHARLES LAMB (1775-1834), p. 915 
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bv V Vixiger (New ork, Ariiistiong, ls99- 
19(10) 

12 \eds, ed , with a THographlc i1 and 
(Vltlial Essay, bj W Macdonald (London, 
Dent, 1009 New Yoik, Dutton) 

RoiA'c of ChailtH and Mat it T amh, 7 yols, eul by 
1' V laicns (Neyy 'I oik, riitnain, 1909 01, 
London, Mc*thui*u) , 0 yols (New Yoik, 1913) 
Htukn in Pitis€ and Ir/se of Chatltn and Mato 
Lamb, 2 vols , ed by T Hutchinson (O\toid 
Vnlv I*ioss, 190S) 

Ennai/H of EUa, 2 vols , ed bv \ Birrell (Temple 
Lthiary ed liondon. Dent, 1SS8) 

LetUin, 2 vols, od , with an Intioduetlon, by A. 

Alpger (London, Miiomlllaii, 1988) 

Letters, 5 vola , ed , with an 1ntit)duttlon, by 11. 
II. Harper (licistcui Ilibliopblle Society, 190(»). 
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CRITICAL NOTES 
Written after the Death of Charles Lamb 


Hallowed to meekness and to Innocence, 

And if in him meekness at times gave way. 
Provoked out of herself by troubles strange. 
Many and strange, that hung about his life, 
Still, at the centre of his being, lodged 
A soul by resignation sanctifled 
And If too often, self-reproached, he felt 
That Innocence belongs not to our kind, 

A power that never ceasetl to abide In him. 
Charity, 'mid the multitude of sins 
That she ran cover, left not his exposed 
To an unforgiving Judgment from Just Heaven 
O, he was good. If e’er a good man lived * 


— ^WonlBworth (1836) 
Lines on the Death of Charles Lamb 

Once, and once only have I seen thv face 
Elia ' once only has thy flipping tongue 
Run o'er my breast, yet never has l>cen left 
Inipre*«sion on It stninger or more hwi*et 
Cordial old man ' what youth was In thy years. 
What wisdom In thy levity, what truth 
In every utterance of that puiest soul ’ 

Few are the spirits of the gloiifled 
I d spring to earlier at the gate of heaven 

— ^Lnndor (1846) 


“There was L himself the most dcdlghtfiil, 

the most provoking, the molt witty and senblble 
of men He always made the hc»Kt pun, and the 
best remark In the course of the evening Ills 
serious conversation, like his seiious writing. Is 
his best No one ever stammered out such fine, 
piquant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen 
half-sentences as he does His Jests scald like 
tears and he prolies a question with a piny upon 
words There was no funs or c‘ant almut him : 

nor were his hweets or his sours ever diluted with 
one particle of affec tatlon "-.William Haslitt, in 
“On the Conversation of Authors," The Plain 
k^peaker (1826) 

“Charles Lamb’s nosegay of verse may be held 
by the small hand of a maiden, and there Is not 
In It one flaunting, gallant flower. It Is, however, 
fragrant with the charitif*s of home like blossoms 
gathered In some old cottage croft" — Edward 
Dowden, in Ward’s The English Poets, Vul 4 
(1880) 

See Landor’s To the Bister of Elia (p 970) and 
Ilarlltt’s On Familiar Btyle (p 1012b, 81ff ) 


To a good man of most dear memory 
This stone is sacred Here he lies aiiart 
From the great city where he brat drew breath. 
Was reared and taught, and humbly earned his 
bread. 

To the strict labors of the merihant's desk • 

^ duty chained. Not seldom did those tasks 
l^se, and the thought of time so spent depress 
His spirit, but the recompense was high. 

Firm independence. Bounty's rightful sire , 
Affections, warm as sunshine, free as air , 10 

And when the precious hours of leisure came. 
Knowledge ana wisdom, gained from converse 
sweet 

With books, or while he ranged the crowded streets 
With a keen eye, and overflowing heart 
Ho genius triumphed over seeming wrong, U 

And poured out truth In works by thoughtful love 
Inspired — works potent over smlic^H and tears 
And as round mountain-tops the lightning playi. 
Thus innocently sported, breaking forth 
Kn from a cloud of some grave sympathy, M 

Humor and wild Instinctive wit, and all 
The vivid flashes of his spoken words 
From the most gentle creature nursed in Helds 
Had been derived the name he bore— a name. 
Wherever Christian altars have been raised, n 


910. IF FROM MT LIPS BOMB ANORT ACriXTS FILL 

This sonnet was addresKcd to lAmb’s sister 
Mary 

TUB OLD FAMIIIAR F\CB8 

This Is the best known of lAmb’s poems 
It was probably inspired by his bister Mary’s 
lielng taken to an asylum as the result c»f a 
second attack of Insanity in January, 1798. 
Other Incidents referred to in the poem ac- 
count equally well for Its compobitlon The 
text here given Is that of the flrfct edition. 
Subsequent editions omitted the first four 
lines, perhaps the most strikingly effective 
In the poem 

TUB THRBB ORAXBB 

This poem wah written during the time of 
the spy system, a protective movement inao- 
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gaimted by Lord ffldmonth (1757-1844), the 
Home Secretary, in 1817, as the result of 
seTeiml riots and conspiracies and general dis- 
satisfaction in the country George Edwards, 
named in the last line of the poem, was a gov- 
ernment spy who revealed the (^to Street 
Conspiracy, a plot to murder the ministers in 
1820 Castles and Oliver wore other oonteni- 
porary spies. William Bedloe (1650 80), and 
Titus Ostes (1640 1706), mentioned In the 
second line, were lying infomiors on whose 
testimony and forged documents a number 
of persons were executed as conspirators in 
an alleged plot of the Roman Catholics In 
1678 to murder niarles II and gain control 921 , 
of the government 

The title of the poem was borrowed from 
Coleridge's The Three Groves This poem 
of Lamb's and the next, were highly pralkcd 
by I>e Qulncev for what he called their 
“almost demoniac force ’* See p. 1084a, 

35-40 


THI GlPBT'a MALISON 

This poem was first printed In Blackv>ood*a 
Magatnne, Jan , 1829, after It bad been de- 
clined by The Gem, of which Hood was then 
editor Upon Itn publication Lamb wrote B 
W. Procter as foUowh (Jan 22. 1820) “Did 
you see a sonnet of mine In Blackwood's last? 
Curious conhtruetlon * Eldberaia /ooilifoe ^ 
And now 1 11 tell ’Twas written for The 
Gem, luit the edltork d<N;llned It, on the plea 
that It would ehock all mothers; so they pub- 
lished The Widow instead I am born out of 
time I have no conjecture about what the 
present world calls delicacy I thought Soho- 
mund Gray was a pretty modest thing lies- 
Hcy assures me that the world would not bear 
it I have lived to grow Into an Indecent 
character. When my sonnet was rejected, I 
exclaimed, 'Damn the age; I will write for 
Antiquity ** ” 

The Widow is a parody of Lamb written by 
Hood Rosamund Gray Is a brief story by 
Lamb written In 1798 IleMiey was one of the 
publishers of The London Magaeine 


At the CHrave of Charles Lamb m 
Edtnonton^ 


Not here, O teeming City, was It meet 
Thy lover, thy most faithful, should repose, 
But where the multitudinous life-tide flows 
Whose ocean-murmur was to him more sweet 
Than melcxly of birds at mom, or bleat 
Of flocks In spring-time, there should Earth 
enclose 


nis earth, amid thy thronging Joys and woes. 
There, 'neath the music of thy million feet 
In love of thee this lover knew no peer 
Thine eastern or thy western fane bad made 
Fit habitation for his noble shade 
Mother of mightier, nurse of none more dear. 
Not here. In mstle exile, O not here, 

Thy Ella like an alien should be laid 


TUOMAB BITWOOD 

a. 88. The English TYuvener— Heywood's 
I'reface to this pUy, published in 1633, Is as 
follows “If, reader, thou hast of this play been 
an auditor, there Is less apology to be used by 
intreating thy patience This tragl-comedy 
(being one reserved amongst 220 In which 1 
had either an entire hand or at the least a 
main finger) coming accidentally to the press, 
and I having Intelligence thereof, thought it 
not fit that It should pass as /Uitts popuU a 
bastard nlthont a father to acknowledge it 
true it is that my plays arc not exposed to 
the world In volumes, to boat the titles of 
works (us others) one reason Is, that many 
of them by shifting and change of c!orapanieb 
have been negligently lost Others of them 
are still retained in the hands of some actors, 
who think it against their peculiar profit to 
have them come In print, and a third that 
it never was any great ambition In me to 
be in this kind voluminously read AH that 
I have further to say at this time Is only 
this censure I entreat as favorably as It is 
exposed to thy view freely 
Ever 

Studious of thy Pleasure and Profit, 

Th Hej'wood *' 


By “others,** Heywood probably means Ben 
Jonson who had recently published bis 
“Works '* 


THB TBAOIDIIS OF SnSKBrEARI 


b. 46. Ore roiundo — ^The phiase is quoted 
ON AV INFANT DVIVO AB BOOM AS BOBM from Horace's Ars Poettea, 823 

BS. Contemptible machtnerv — One method 
Lucas (Works of Cfhafles and Mary Lamb) of producing rain was to tear up rejected 

regards this as “In some ways, Lamb's most manuscripts and drop the pieces upon the 

remarkable poem “ btage from above 


BIR. BHB IB GOING 

The subject of this poem has not been 
identified. 

IBTTBR TO WOBDBWORTH 

919b- 48-431. J hare passed all my days <a Lon- 
don — ^Lamb's fondness for the city la admir- 
ably expressed In the following poem by 
William Watson (1898) 


987. THB SOUTH BBA HOUBB 

Most of Lambs essays were contributed to 
The London Magaeine under the pseudonym 
of “Ella," the name of an obscure Italian 
clerk whom he had known at the Bouth-Kea 
Honse, the headquarters of the South-Bea 
Company, Incorporated In 1710 to monopo- 
liie the trade with Spanish South America 
Lamb hold an Insubordinate position with 

^ From Helected Poems of WiUiam Watson, copy- 
right 1002 by the John Lane Company. 
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thlfi coiuEiany, probably from Bcpt . 1701 to 
Feb, 1702. niB brother John was with the 
company when Lamb entered Its employ 
b. 48 - 49 . Living wcounU . guzzle me — 
**Uere Elia begins his ‘matter-of-Ile* careoi. 
Lamb was at thih tlmo In the Aoconntanth* 
Office of the India Hoube, living among figures 
all day" — Lucas In hlh edition of The Wotka 
of Charlra and Jfary Lamb <1008) 

988 b. 9 . Picture atill hanga — This picture, If It 
over existed, has been loat 

9310b. 49-47. These names are borrowed from 
Shakspcic's The Taming of the Induc- 

tion, sc 2, 08-08, In which one of the servants 
bays to CThrlRtophcr Rly 

Why, sir. you know no house nor no 8U<h 
maid 

Nor no smh men as you have reckon'd up 
As Stephen Hly, and old John Naps of Greece, 
And Peter Turph, and nenr\ Plmpemell, 
And twenty more such names and men as 
those 

Which never wore, nor no man eier saw 

981 . CRniBT'R HOSPlT\I FIVB WD THTKTT 
1B%US ICjU 

This essay combines Tjamb's eyperlonces at 
school with those of Colei idgo lloth bovs 
entered Christ s ITospItal, the famous charity 
school, on July 17, 17S2 , Coleridge was noorh 
ten years old. Lamb was seven and a half 
From the opening of the essay to the pnia- 
graph beginning "I was a pcMir hypochondiliic 
lad* (p Uddb, 41), Lamb writes under the 
character of Coleridge with that paragraph he 
assumes his own charaeter 

987 . Tna two bacbb or bis 

Lucas suggests. In his edition ot The Worka 
of Charha and Maiy Lamh, that the genu of 
this essay is proliably found in the follow- 
ing pahhage fioin a letter to Woidswortli, 
dated April 0, ISlfi "Thanks for the books 
you have gUcm me and for all the bcMiks you 
mean to give me I will bind up the Po- 
litical Hunneta and Ode aecoiding to your 
buggehtlon I have not bound the pcNsiis yet 
I wait till people have done borrowing them. 
I think 1 hhall get a chain and chain them 
to my hhelvcs If ore Jtodleiano, and pcxiple may 
come and lead them at chain's length. For 
of thehP who Iioriow, some rend slow, sonic 
mean to read but don't read, and some nolthiT 
read nor meant to lead, but borrow to leave 
you an opinion of their sagacity I must do 
my money-borrowing friends the Justice to 
say that there Is nothing of this caprice or 
wantonncBB of alienation In them When 
they borrow my money, they neier fall to 
make use of It " 

Jfore Bodlriano — Until the mlilclle of the 
eighteenth century It was the custom In the 
Bodleian Library to hive some books fastened 
with chains 

989b. lOff. Tjamb's IjCtt'^rs contain sen ra1 refeis 
cnees to Coleridge's habit of borrowing books. 


Ree obpcclally the letters to Coleridge dated 
June 7, 1800, and Autumn, 1820 (Lucas's tsl , 
pp 400 and 544) 

18. Bloomsbury. — ^A noted district In Lou- 
don , Lamb never lived there. 

lB-10. Reformed posture , — These figurc»s, 
which once guarded the entrance, bad been 
lemoved to the real of the hall 
940n. 1. MtdoiLct -volume, — John Buncle 

originally published in two volnmes, only one 
of which remained on Ijamb'h hhc>lf 

8K-40. The authorship of these Hues K 
credited to Lamb 

UBB RATTIBH OPIMONS ON WRIST 

Hunt repiluled this c^ssay In The London 
Journal after thi» following htatcmu'ut "Here 
followeth, gentle i cadet, the Immortal recoid 
of Mrs Ibittle and her whist, a game which 
the author, as thou wilt see, wished that he 
could play foievet , and, accordingly, In the 
cleat hl<>hs iinges of his wit, forever will he 
play It" 

Critics have Identified Mrs Battle with 
Maty Field, Jjiimb's giandmotber. and with 
Rniah Buiney, the wife of Lamb's filend 
JnniPH Buiney, and the center of a prominent 
uhlst club If any identification Is necessary, 
the latter snlts well 

944. VAIKIBI END, IN IIFKTFDUPhTIlUJ 

Macker} End was the name of a farm In 
lleitfonlshiie Lamb had \lslted there once 
l)C‘fore, alHuit 1780 

b. 11-18. Prtt thinkcps — The following Hiiiorig 
Jjamb's friends might be Included In this 
description GcMlwln llnrlltt. Hunt, Thomas 
llolcroft. and John Thelwull 
946a. 1. 7fi thia fnahion — Cf the following 
statement by Ruskln In his "Of Queem's Gar- 
dens,” Beaamr and Lilua, II "Without, how- 
ever, ventuilug heie on any attempt at ilc*- 
clslon how much nn\e1 rciidlng should be al- 
lowed, let us at least elrnrly assert this, that 
whether ncnels, or poetry or history be nvid, 
they should he chosen, not for their fiecsloin 
from e\n, but for tbeir possession of good 
The chance and scutteicsl evil that niaj heio 
and there haunt, or hide Itself In, a power- 
ful lK>c»k, ne\cr cIcks an\ hiiini to a nolde 
gill , but the emptiness of an author oppii‘sses 
her, and his ainlnlile folly (1c>gi tides her 
And If shc^ can have access to a good library 
of old and classical books there necsl Ite no 
choosing at all Keep the nicHlein magnalne 
and novel out of your girl's wh> , turn her 
loose Into the old library eveiv wet clay, and 
let her alone. Rhe will find what Is good for 
, her, >ou cannot, for there is Just this differ- 
ence between the making of a girl's character 
and a bo^'s — vou may chisel a boy into shape, 
as you would a rock, or hammer him Into It, 
If he be of a better kind, as yon would a 
piece of bronse But you cannot hammer a 
girl Into anything She grows as a fiower 
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doeB,*-fihe will wither without lun; 6he will 
decay in her aheath, as a narcissus will if 
you do not give her air enough , bhe may fall, 
and defile her head in dust, If you leave her 
without help at some moments of her life, 
but you cannot fetter her ; she must take her 
own fair form and way, if she take any, and 
in mind as in body, must have always 

'Tier household motions llkht and free 

And steps of virgin liberty’ 

Let her loose in the library, I say, as vou do 
a fawn In the field. It known the bad weeds 
twenty times better than yon, and the good 
ones too, and will eat some hitter and prickly 
ones, good for it, which you had not the 
slightest thought would have been so” 

The lines quoted by Buskin are from Words- 
worth’s She Was a Phantom of Delight, 18-14 
(P 205) 

040. DRIABf-CBlLDHIN 

This reverie is as exquisite a piece of prose 
as anything liUiiib ever wrote, it is one of the 
( holt cst bits of prose writing in English 
literature The essay was Inspired by the 
death of Tjamli's brother John, which occuinxl 
on Oct 211 1S21 Writing to Wordswoith 
March 20, 1^22, lAiiiib said: ”Wc are prettv 
well save colds and rheumatics, and n certain 
dc'adness to overv thing, which I think mav 
diite fiom poor Johii’a loss, and another acci- 
dent or two at the same time that has made 
me almost Imrv mvself at Ilalston, where ^vt 
1 see more faces than I could wish I>eaths 
overset one and put one out long after the 
recM»iit gr1i»f ’Fwo or three have died within 
this last two twclvcmtbs, and so many paits 
of me have been numbed One sees a picture, 
ii.ids an anecdote', stalls a casual fancy, and 
thinks to tell of it to this ]>erson In preference 
to every other — the person la gone whom it 
would have pecullarlv uited It won’t do 
for another Evciy departure destroys a class 
of sxmimthles There’a Capt Burney gone’ — 
w'h.it tun has whist now’ what matters it 
what vou lead, if you can no longer fancy 
him looking over vou? One never hears any- 
thing, but thc> image of the particular peison 
occura with whom alone almoat you would 
care to share the Intelligence Thus one dis- 
triluiteK oneself aliout — and now for so many 
parta of me I have lost the market romnioii 
natnrcMi do not sufflee me Good people aa 
they are called, won’t serve I want indi- 
viduals I am made up of queer points and 
I want HO many answering needles The BSl. 
going away of friends does not make the re- 
mainder more precious It takes so much 
from them as there was a common link . 

I grow omlnouslv tired at offleial confinement 
Thirty years have I served the Philistines, 
and mv neck is not subdued to the yoke You 
don't know how wearisome It Is to breathe 
the air of four pent walls without relief day 
after day, all the golden hours of the day 


between 10 and 4 without ease or interposi- 
tion O for a few years between the 

grave and the desk* they are the same, save 
that at the latter you are outside the ma- 
chine 1 sit like Philomel all day (but 

not singing) with my breast against this thorn 
of a desk, with the only hope that some 
pulmonary affliction may relieve me” 

Alfred Aloger, In Charles Lamb (English 
Men of Letters Series), writes of the death of 
Lamb’s brother as follows 

“The death of this brother, wholly unkym- 
pathetlc as he was with Charles, served to 
bring home to him his loneliness He was 
left In the world with but one near relation 
this sister Mary], and that one too often re- 
moved from him for months at a time by 
the saddest of afflictions. No wonder if he 
became keenly aware of his solitude No 
wonder if his thoughts turned to what might 
have been, and he looked back to those boyish 
days when be wandered in the glades of 
Blakesware with Alice by his side . . . For 
no reason that is apparent, while he retains 
his grandmother’s real name, be places the 
house in Norfolk, but all the details that fol- 
low arc drawn from Blakesware luez- 

prehsiblv touching, when we have once learned 
to penetrate the thin disguise in which be 
clothes them, are the hoarded meinoirk, the 
tender regrets, which Lamb, writing by bis 
‘lonely hearth,’ thus ventures to commit to 
the uncertain hympathles of the gremt public 
More touching still Is the almost kupei- 
human sweetness with which he deals with 
the charac'ter of his lately lost brother 
And there Is something of the magic of genius, 
unless, indeed. It was a hurst of uncontrollable 
anguish, in the revelation with which his 
dieam ends ” 

A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST 1*10 

In a letter written to his friend Bernard 
Barton. Mauh 11, 1823, Lamb snvs that the 
idc'a of the dibcovery of toasting pigs was 
borrovxed from hlk friend Manning 'The fact 
that Manning had hpent some yearh in China 
may account for the fantaktlc scenery of the 
story The central idea of the essay, how- 
ever, baa been found In The Turkish Np//, an 
Italian work by Giovanni Paulo Marana 
(1(i84), and elsewhere Lamb wiitc's of the 
subject of the essay In a letter to Coleridge 
dated March 0, 1822. Influenced by this 
essav, several persons sent pigs to Lamb. 

OLD CHINA 

This essay was one of Wordsworth’s 
favorites It completes the sympathetic por- 
trait of Marv Lamb begun In Maelerg End, in 
Hertfordshire, 

POOR RELATIONS 

This essay Is noted for Lamb’s marvelous 
command of words 
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957 . SANITX or xmui OIXIUB 

This esaay waH originally published as one 
of the Popular Fallacies under the title Thai 
Greai Wit is Allied to Madness The subject 
is a common one among essayists and scien- 
tists See Dryden’s Absalom and Aehiiophel, 
1, 168-164 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide 

Cf the eksay with Jjamli h On the Tragedies 
of Shdkspeare \p. 028) 

859 . THfe. DtCATH OF COLERIOGB 

These reflections were written by Lamb in 
an album of Mr Keymer, a Ijondon book- 
seller, at the suggestion of I^amb's friend 
John Forster Lamb never fully recovered 
from the death of Coleridge. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 
In Mtmoty of Walter t<avage Landor 

Back to the flower-town side by side. 

The bright months bring. 

New-born, tlie bridegroom and the bride, 

Freerlum and spring 

The sweet l*ind laughs from sea to sea, 5 

Filled full of huii 

All thlngH come lm(k to her, being free,-— 

All things but one 

In many a tender whoaten plot 

Flowers that were di'nd 10 

Live, and old suns revive, but not 
That holier head 

Bv this white wandering waste of sea 
Fai north, 1 hear 

One face shall never turn to me li 

As once this year 

Shall never smile and turn and rest 
On mine as tbeie. 

Nor one most satriHl haml be pressed 

L pon m> hair. so 

I eanie as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before , 

The joungekt to the oldest singer 
That England bore 

I found him whom 1 shall not And » 

Till all grief end, 

In holhst nge our mightiest mind. 

Father and friend 

But thou, if anything endure. 

If hoi»e there be, SO 

O sjiirit that man's life left pure, 

Man's death set free, 

Not with disdain of davs that were 
Look earthwaid now 

Let dreams revive the reverend hair, V 

The Imperial brow, 

Confp baek in sleep, for in the life 
Where thou art not 

We And none like thee Time and strife 
And the world's lot 40 

Move thee no more, but love at least 
And reverent heart 

May move thee, royal and released, 

Soul, as thou art 


And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 
Receive and keep, 

Ke^ safe his dedicated dust, 
liis sacred sleep. 
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Ro shall thy lovers, come from far. 

Mix with thv name 60 

As morning-star with evening-star 
Ills faultless Ihme 

— A C Rwlnbnme (1866) 


*'Few men have ever impressed their peers so 
much, or the general public so little, as Walter 
Ravage Landor Of all celebrated authors, he has 
hitherto been one of the least popular Neverthe- 
less he Is among the most striking Agures in the 
histor3 of English literature, btrlking alike by 
his character and his powers . The plac'e 
occupied by Landor among English men of let- 
ter is a place apart He wrote on many subjects 
and in many forms, and was strong both in imagi- 
nation and criticism lie was equally 'master of 
Latin and English, and equally at home in prose 
and verse He cannot properly be associated with 
any given school, or, indeed, with any given epoch 
of our literature, as epochs are usually counted, 
but stands alone, alike by the character of his 
mind and by the tenor and circumstances of his 
life . Everything he says must be his own 
On the other hand. It is no part of Landor's origi- 
nality to provoke attention, as many even of 
illustrious writers have done, by emphasis or sin 
gularlty of style Arbitrary and vehement beyond 
other men in many of his thoughts, in their utter- 
ance he is always sober and decorous He de 
livers himself of whatever is In his mind with an 
air, to borrow an expression of his own, 'majes- 
tically sedate'" — Sidney Colvin, in Landor (Eng 
lish Men of Letters Series, 1881) 

"1 claim no place in the world of letters , 1 
am alone, and will be alone, as long as I live and 
after " — Landor, in a letter to Lord Brougham on 
the neglect of Southey, printed In The Last Frutt 
off an Old Tree (1868) 


960. GIBIR 

This poem was suggested to Landor by an 
Arabian tale, The lltstoty of Charoba, Quien 
of Egypt, which he found In Clara Reeve's 
The Progress of Romance (1786), lent him 
by his friend Rose Aylmer Geblr is a prince 
of Spain who makes war upon Charoba in 
fulfillment of a vow to avenge hereditary 
wrongs CHiaroba is aided by her nurse, the 
sorceress Dalle la Although the flrst meeting 
of Geblr and C!haroba changes their enmity 
to love, the story ends tragically as a result 
of Dalicia's misunderstanding of the true 
situation Ijandor flrst attempted the poem 
in Latin and in English, but Anally decided 
to write it in English Later he traniilated 
It into Latin. It was republished in 1860 
as one of the Hellenics (See p 975a, n 2 ) 

**aebir was published In 1798, the year of 
the Lyrioal Ballads, and In Its individual 
way It marks an epoch almost as distinctly. 
No blank verbe of comparable caliber had ap- 
peared since the death of Milton, and, though 
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the form wai at times actually reminiscent 
both of Milton and of the liStin structure of 
some of the portions as they were originally 
compoMed, It has a quality which still re* 
mains entirely Its own Cold, Kenhltive, splen- 
did, BO precise, so restrained, keeping step 
with such a stately music, siarcidy any yerhe 
In English has a more IndlTldual harmony, 
more equalile, more refreshingly calm to the 
ear” — Symons, In The Ramantio Movement 
in English Poetry (1909) 

In the selectionh printed here, Landor*s 
spelling has l»een somewhat modernised, such 
forms as ioueht, flat, and lookt being changed 
to touched, JUB*d, look'd On Ijandoi's spelling 
see his Imaginary Com ernation^, **Archdeacon 
Hare and Walter Ijandor,” and l)e <2ulncey*s 
Orthographic Mutineers (Colheted Writings, 
ed Masson, 11, 487) 

800. 00 It. The passage upon which the Incident 
of the wrestling match is based is as follows 
“Now the chief shepherd was a beautiful per- 
son, and of a goodly stature and aspect One 
day when he had <ommltt<*d his flocks to the 
other shepherds, and wandered far awa> from 
them, he saw a fair young lady rising out of 
the sea, who walked towards him and saluted 
him graciously — lie leturned her salutation, 
and she began to converse with him — * Young 
man,’ said she, ‘will von wrestle with me for 
a wager that 1 shall lay against you ?' — ‘What 
will you lay, fair lady,’ said the shepherd, 

‘and what can 1 stake against you?’ — ‘If you 
give me a fall,’ said the lady, ‘I will be yours, 
and at your disposal, — and If I give you a 
fall you shall give mo a beast out of your 
flock * — ‘I am content,’ oaid the shepherd, — 
so he went towards her, and she met him, 
and wrestled with him, and presently gave 
him a fall She then t<Mik a beast out of the 
flock, and carried it away with her Into the 
sea. 

“She came every e\euing afterwards, and 
did the same, until the shepheid was des- 
perately in love with her — So the flock wos 
diminished, and the shepherd was pining away 
with love and gnef 

“One day King Cehtrus, passing by the 
shepheid, found him sitting very pensive by 
his flocks, HO he came n<sir and siioke to 
him — ‘What misfortune hath befallen thee, 
shepherd^ why art thou so altered and de- 
jected? thy flork also diminishes, and gives 
less milk every dav?' — Upon this the shep- 8GS, 
herd took courage, and tedd the king all that 
had befallen him by the lady of the sea ” 

061. 1118. “W Wordsworth borrowed this shell, 
and tilled it to overflowing for the refresh- 
ment of the wayfarers In his Ewcursion The 
Lord of a Manor may wink at small encroach- 
ments on the common, but the steward must 
note them in his book ” — ^Landor’s note, ed. of 
1869 

86S. BOSn ATLIIER 

The subject of this little elegy, the daugh- 
ter of Henry, Baron Aylmer, was Landors 


filend and companion during his early years 
In Wales (1795-9R). He was Indebted to 
her for the book which gave him his hint 
for Cfhir ’Fho poem was wiltten after hear- 
ing the nous of her death In India In 1H(M1 
Colvin savs of this po(*m (Landftt , English 
Men of Letteis Series) “Just, natural, sim- 
ple, severely and at the same time hauntlngly 
melodious, however luildly or stole ally they 
may strike the ear attuned to more high 
pitched lamentations, these arc the lines 
which made afterwanls so deep an impression 
uiK>n Charles Lamb Tipsy or sober. It Is 
reported of that impressionable spirit a few 
years before his death, he would always be 
n^peatlng Rose Aylmer 

LiaiCS, TU lANTlIL 

A number of Ivrics referring to lantbe, 
written and published at various times, aic 
here gioui>ed together in the older suggt'sted 
by Colvin In the Colden Treasury edition of 
Heleotions /tom Landot It is proluible that 
a number of Landor’s other lyrics also 
were addressed to lanthc* Colvin kuvs 
of these poems (Landot English Men of 
Letters Series) “Prom these yeais, alaiut 
1S02-1800, dates the chief pait of Lan- 
dor's verses written to or about lautlu* 
Whether in the form of praise, of complaint, 
or of appeal, these versc»s are for the most 
part geneial in their tcTins, and do not en- 
able us definitely to retrace the course of an 
attachment on which lAindor never ceased to 
look liack as the strongest of his life, and for 
the object of whlc'h he continued until hc*i 
death to entertain the most rhivalrous and 
tender friendship I^andor's verses in this 
class, although not in the first rank of love 
poetry, nevertheless express much contained 
passion in their grave concise wav, and sel 
dom fall to Include within the polished shell 
of verse, a solid and appropriate kernel, how- 
ever minute, of thought ” 

PAST UDIN’D ILION RBLIN L1V18 

Helen was the wife of Menelaus, King of 
SlNirta I’ails cuiiled hc‘i off to Tiov (I lion), 
and by so doing cnusc‘d the Trojan War 
\fter the fall of Trov, IJcien rciiiined to 
Menelaus 

A FIESOLAN IDYL 

This poem admirably phrases Landor’s pas- 
sion for flowers In a letter to II Crabb 
Robinson, Landor writes “I like white flow- 
ers better than any others, they resemble 
fair women Lily, tuberose, orange, and the 
truly English syringa are my heart’s delight 
I do not mean to say that they supplant the 
rose and ylolet In my affections, for these 
are our first loyes, before we grew too femd 
of considering and too fond of displaying our 
acquaintance with others of sounding titles.” 
—If C Robinson’s Diary (1869), 2. 618. 
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ThlH poem hhould bo <nniimt(>tl with Tpnny- 
hon'R The Oardetu>r*H Daughter, printed Rome 
ten jearh latci 

INMI. Tim (ITVTION AND S\AMINATIO\ OF 
Wll 1 I ill 8II \KR1>I\KI 

This ih one of liHudorh lonscr prose works, 
which alms to lepioduco Rbakspere*s trial 
for dtM?r-hleallnK The humorous account la 
supiKised to bo wiitten by the maprlstiato r 
clerk The work contains HONoral lyrics, the 
ln»st of which are those pi luted hero The 
Maid*ii Lamtnt Is found In Shaks|icro'H pocket 
by the o\aiiilnets and road In couit Upon a 
Jirinr was recited by Bhnkspere after 
he had heard Home llnoH on clog roses 

BOT. rinicMRR \nd ^rpasu 

This Ih a long prose' work by Landor com 
posc'd In the loiiii of liiiafflnaiv Mteis wiitten 
by l*eii(l('s, the famous Athenliiii statesman 
and oiatoi (bth cent 11 C ), and hia mis- 
tress \sriasln, and some of their friends 
Home ol the Ictteis are In voise others con- 
tain API SOS Foi the letters wiitten In prose, 
see p Kdmiind riaience Stcslinan sais 

of this work flirfoifcia Forttt) **As an exhi- 
bition of nitelbc tunl beauty lit] may be 
termed thi> iiiastei piece* of laindoi's whole 
i,in*er ('iltics nie not wanting who nialn- 
talu Pmelen and A spasm to be the piiiest 
creation of sustained art In English prose 
|ltl Is clear hr noonday, a book for 
thlnkfra — but a book for loyenc also, and 
Hhould be ns Immortal ns the currents which 
flow between \oung hearts” 

rOUINN\ TO TIN AGRA 

This pcK'iii is found In licttc'r 44, Aspasla 
to ('Ic'oiie following this statement ”To 
cciniiM'iisalc* the disappointment you coni- 
plninecl of I will now traiiaciibe for you an 
ode of (Nil Inna to her natUe town, being 
iiuite suie It IS not In your c*nlle(tinn I^c't 
me first Inform you that the eiterloi of the 
best houses in Tanngrn Is iialnted with his- 
torical scenes ad\c«utures of gods, allegories, 
and oilier things, and under the walls of the 
city flows the Thf ‘1 modem Tina 11 Is requi- 
site to tell jou of BO small and *o distant a 
place ” 

I WILL NOT LOYI 

ThU poem Ir found In Tjetter 62, Aapasla 
to rieone, it purportR to l>c an autograph 
from the library of PerlcleH It follows this 
statement **Mon may be negligent in their 
hand writing, for men may be in a hurry 
about the buRlness of life , but I never knew 
either a BenRlble woman or an eatlmable one 
whose writing waa dlRorderly Well, the 
verReR are prettier than my reflection, and 
equally true” 


TBI DIATB or ARTIUlDOltA 

Thlfl poem la found In Letter 86, (Teone 
to ABpasla, following this Btatement **We 
arc loBlng, day by day, one friend or other 
Artemidora of EpheRua was betrothed to Elpo- 
nor, and their nuptlalH, It was believed, were 
at hand How gladly would Artemidora have 
Hurvived Blpeuor. I pitied her almost as much 
as If she had I must ever love true loverR 
on the eye of Reparation These Indeed were 
little known to me until a short time before 
We liecame friends when our fatoR had made 
us relatlyoB On these occasloDR there are 
always many versoR, but not always so true In 
fc*eI1ng and in fact as those which I shall 
now transcribe for you ” 

The text here given Is that of the first 
edition The poem waR later Included In The 
T/clIctifcs with the last three linpR dropped 
and a few other slight changes 

LIFI PASSaa NOT AB BOMB MIX BAT 

ThiR poem is found In Tjctter 91 Aspasla 
to riionc, following this statement “Noth- 
ing is plcBRanter to me than exploring In a 
library What a delight In being a discov- 
erer * Among a loose accumnlatlon of poetry, 
the greater iiart excessively bad, the verses 
I am alKiut to transcrilie are peihaps the 
least so” Ardalla, of line 7, Is the person 
whom the poet addresses 

LITTt B AOLAI 

This poem Is found in Letter 113, Cleone to 
\spaRla, following this statt*ment 'In case 
of necessity, evoiythlng is ready foi my de- 
parture to the soul CHS of the Meandei I 
will prove to you that I am not hurried nor 
frightened, I baxe leisure to write out whnt 
perhaps may be the last verses written In 
Miletus, unless we are relieved ” 

WF MIND NUT HOW THl SI N IN THE M1D-8KT 

This poem Is found in Ijettc*r 119, Cleone 
to VspaHla, following this statement ”^orse 
verses, It may lie, than any of those which 
you lufoly sent to me affect me mure There 
IS no giddiness In looking down the precipices 
of youth It Is the rapidity and heat of Its 
course that brings the giddiness When wo 
are near its termination a chilly thrill comes 
oyer ns, whether wo look before or behind 
Tet there ts something like enchantment in 
the very sound of the word youth, and the 
calmest bcait at every season of life, beats 
in double time to it Never expect a com- 
pensation for what yon send me, whether 
prose or poetry but expect a pleasure, be 
cause it has given me one Now here are the 
worse verses for the better, the Mlletlan for 
the Attic” 

BAPPHO TO HB8PBRUB 

This poem is found In Letter 160, Cleone to 
Aspasla, where It Is quoted as the authentic 
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work of Sappho, the famone Greek lyric 
poetesB of the 7th centary B. C. Heaperoa la 
the evening star. 

DIRCB 

Thla poem la found In Letter 280. Aapaaia 
to Cleone Akpaala statca that It waa sent 
to her by Perlclca to prove that hla Athenian! 
could aport with Charon Dlrce, the wife of 
Lyma, King of Thebea, waa murdered by 
Amphion and Zethua bcrauac of her 111 treat- 
ment of their mother Antlope Charon waa 
the ferryman who tranaported the aoula of 
the dead over the Rivei Styx In the lower 
world 

Oh SnilNG A HAIR OV LUGRITIA BORGIA 

Lnoretla Borgia (1480-1510) wa^ an Italian 
woman, noted for her rare beauty and ability, 
her patronage of learning and the arte, and 
notorious for her wickedness 

96B. TO JOBIPII ABLRTT 

The Ruhjoft of thla poem waa a Welsh gen- 
tleman of conblderahle means who admired 
and befriended Landor Among other things 
he advanced the money for the purchase of, 
Landor's home near Flesole, Italy. The poem 
was written after the two friends had made 
a tour from AbletPs home to the lakes, and 
after Landor had returned to Italy 

B70. TO THR 818TBB OF BLIA 

This poem was sent in a letter to H Crabb 
Robinson, following this btatement *'Tbe 
death of Charleb Lamb has grieved me very 
bitterly Neier did 1 see a human being with 
whom I was more inclined to sympathise. 
There is something in the recollection that 
you took me with von to see him which affects 
me greatly more than writing or speaking of 
him could do with any other When 1 first 
heard of the loss that all hla friends, and 
many that never were his friends, sustained 
in him, no thought took posbession of my mind 
except the angnlah of his alster That very 
night before I closed my eyes I composed 
this *’ 

971. ON H18 OWN AGAUIIINON AND 1PBI0BN8IA 

Thla poem Is written as a criticism of 
Landor's earlier poem The Shades of Agamem- 
non and Iph%geneia, included in Letter 225 of 
PertoU-a and Aapaaia, Agamemnon was the 
leader of the Greek expedition against Troy. 
Iphlgenela was hla daughter When the Greek 
fleet was becalmed at Aulis, a seaport on the 
eabt coast of Greece, through the anger of 
Artemis, the aeer of Colchas declared that the 
death of Iphlgenela waa the only means of 
appeasing the goddess At the time of the 
sacriflee Artemis carried Iphlgenela away In a 
cloud to Tauris, and made her a priestess. 
Hee Landor’s iphigeneia and Agamemnon (p. 
976) 


It From eve to mom. — Cf. Milton’s Para- 
diae Loot, 1, 742-43 ’’From mom to noon he 
fell, from noon to dewy eve. * 

975. ON Till HILLINICB 

This poem was prefixed to the second edi- 
tion of Landor’s The Hellenica (1847). 

THRA8TIIIDI8 AND IVNOI 

Thrasymedes eloped with Bnnde, the daugh- 
ter of PisistratoB, tymnt of Athens, 6tb cen- 
tury B C In this poem Rnnoe's brother 
Hippias overhauls the fleeing i»air and brings 
them liack to Athens 

976. IPRIGINIIA AND AGIMBMNON 

See note on On Hia Own Agamnanon and 
Iphigeneia, above 

977. TUI HAMADRYAD 

A hamadyrad was a nymph who was bora 
and who died at the same time with the 
tree (usually an oak) of which she was the 
spiiit (’dma, with -f dpvst tree) The legend 
traces back to the fifth century B C 

9N2. ON HIS BIVINTT-rirTH BIUTHDAT 

“How definite is the picture of the old 
man bending with outstretc he<l hands over 
the dying embers, with what dignity is the 
emotion repressed We fi>el the modern spirit 
if we contrast this with Browning s Pntapiee, 
with its cry of exulting struggle, or with 
Tennybon's Crrtaaing the Bar, with its music, 
its twilight tones, its mystery of the sea ” — 
Reed, in Engliah Lgnval Partly (1912). 

994. THI8IUB AND HIPPOLTTA 

Hippolyta, daughter of Ares and Otrera, 
was Queen of the Amasons, a tribe of warlike 
women reputed to live in Asia Minor llie- 
sens, the son of iEgeus, King of Athens, was 
the national hero of Attica, Greece In his 
exploit against the Amasons, he carried off 
their queen. 

9NB. IMAGINARY GONVIRBATIONB 

This work consists of a number of prose 
dialogues or conversations between Illustrious 
personages chiefly of the past In **Arch- 
deacon Hare and Walter Landor," Landor 
says ’'Poetry was always my amusement, 
prose my study and business. I have pub- 
lished five volumes of Imaginary Oonveraa- 
tiona cut the worst of them through the 
middle, and there will remain In this decimal 
fraction quite enough to satisfy my appetite 
for fame I shall dine late ; but the dining- 
room will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select” 
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TIBIBIUB AND TIPNAMA 

Tlpianla wai the daughter of Agrlppa, a 
Boman general and coneul of the let century 
B C Tiberius, her husband, was the son 
of Tiberius Nero and Li via (later the wife 
of Augustus Ctesar) and heir to the throne. 
Upon the birtU of a son (Drnsns) to Vip- 
aania, Tiberius was compelled to divorce his 
wife and marry Julia, the daughter of AngUb- 
tUB, in order that the crown might be held 
by inheritance. Landor here represente an 
unexpected meeting between Tiberius and 
Vlpsanla 

067. MABGBLLI7S AND HANNIBAL 

HannllMi], the famous general of Carthage, 
uvename Maricllns, the Roman general, in 
bouthem Italy, in 208 R C In this scene, 
Marcellus lies before his conqueror mortally 
wounded 

080. MFTLLL1 a AND MAKIT S 

In thi^i c onverhation, the Roman centurion 
Calus Marius, at the requiHit of the tribune 
CiPillluB Metellus, enters Numantia, a city in 
Rpaln besieged by the Romans in 182 B C , 
and repoits what ho has Keen 

001. LBOFKir AND OODIVA 

This (onverKiitton is based on the legend 
that Leofrlc, Bari of Mercia (llth century), 
consented to relieve the people of a burden- 
some tax on condition that his wife Qodlva 
should ride through the htreets of Coventry 
naked at noon-day Hhe fulfilled the condi- 
tion, covered only by her luxuriant hair The 
festival of (Sodiva is still celebrated in 
Coventry 

003. PBKICLBa AND ASPABIA 

Hee note on Petit Jen and Anpanta, p. 1303a 

006. THU PBNTAMBBON 

Tha Pentameton (Wera, five -t- lidrpost 
part) Is a series of five interviews held on 
successive days between Clovanni Boccaccio 
and Francesco Petra rca, famous Italian writers 
of the 14th century In the selection given 
here, Bc»ccaccio relates how his former love 
Flametta, daughter of the King of Naples, 
appeared to him in a dream 

“In The Pentameron Landor Is again at his 
very best All his study of the great Italian 
writers of the 14th century, and all his recent 
observations of Tuscan scenery and HTuscan 
character are turned to skilful and harmoni- 
ous account Landor loved and understood 
Boccaccio through and through . and if he 
over-estimated that prolific and amiable genius 
In comparison with other and greater men. It 
was an error which for the present purpose 
was almost an advantage Nothing can be 
pleasanter than the lutercourue of the two 


friendly poets as Landor had imagined it, 
nothing more classically idyllic than the inci- 
dental episodes.’ — Colvin, in Landor (English 
Men of Letters Series, 1878) 


JAMBS MACPHEBSON (1738-1796), p. 86 

EDITIONS 

PoemB of OBKan, translated by James Maepherson 
(Boston, Phillips, 1852) 

Works of OsstaUj translated by James Maepherson, 
ed by W Bharp (Edinburgh, Gcddch, 1896) 
Poems of Oseian, Tranhlated by James Maepher- 
son, ed , with an IntnNluctlon, Historical and 
Critical, by G Eyre-Todd (Cauterbury Poets 
ed London. Kcott, 1888) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Nutt, A ‘ Ossian and tht Omname Literature 
(I'npular Studies In Mythology, Romance, and 
Folk-Lore, SeiioK 3 London, Nutt, 1899) 
Raunders, (T ) B The Life and Letters of James 
Maepherson (London, Sonnonscheln, 1894 , 
New York, Macmillan) 

Rhalrp, J C “The Poetry of the Scottish High- 
lands — Obblan “ Aspeets of Pot fry (Ovfonl, 
Clarendon Press, 1881 , Boston, Houghton, 
1882) 

Smart, J S James Maepherson An Episode in 
Literature (London, Nutt, 1906) 

Tombo, R, Jr. Osmaii in Oermany (Columbia 
Unlv. Press, 1001) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Nutt, A In his Ossxan and Ossianie Literature 
(1899) 

Lowndes, W T In The Eihhographet's Manual, 
Fart 0, ed by 11 G Bobu 10 parts (Bobn's 
Library ed Ijondon Bohn 1867-64) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

The following selections are from the so-called 
Ossianie Poems, which Maepherson said were trans- 
lations from an ancient Gaelic bard, Obsian. son 
of Flngal A considerahlc controverbv was waged 
as to the truth of Maepherson's statement. It is 
now generally agreed that the puhlliations, though 
probably based upon genuine Gaelic remains, were 
largely the work of Maepberson himself For 
Gray’s Interest in these produc^tions, see his let- 
ters to Walpole, Rtonehewer Wharton, and Mason 
<pp 71-72) In leply to a saucy letter from Mae- 
pberson In regard to the controversy, Samuel John- 
son wrote Macphprbon as follows (1776) 

“I received vonr foolish and Impudent letter 
Any violence offered me I shall do my best to 
repel, and what I cannot do for myself the law 
shall do for me I hope I shall iie\er be deterred 
from detecting what I think a cheat, by the men- 
aces of a ruffian. 

“What would you have me retract? I thought 
your book an Imposture; I think It an imposture 
still For this opinion I have given my reasons 
to the public, which I here dare you to refute. 
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Tour rage 1 del^ Your abilities, since your 
Hftmer^ are not so formidable, and what 1 hear 
of your moralb, inclines me to pay regard not to 
what you shall say, but to what you shall prore. 

You may print this if you will." 

For a clear account of the whole matter, see 
J. 8 Smart's James Maopherson (190B) 

“Homer has been superseded in my beart by 
the divine Osstan Through what world does 
this angelic bard carry me' With him I wander 
over barren wastes and frightful wilds , sur- 
rounded by whirlwinds and hurricanes, trace by 
the feeble light of the moon the shadeb of our 
noble aniestorb, bear from the mountainous 
heights. Intermingled with the roaring of waves 
and cataracts, their plaintive tones stealing from 
cavernous receshes, while the pensive monody of 
some love-stricken maiden, who heaves her depart- 91 , 
Ing sighs over the moss-clad grave of the warrior 
by whom she was adored, makes up the inarticu- 
late concert " — Goethe, in The Sorrows of Werther, 
Letter 68 (1774). 

86. CARTHON 

Maepherson's Argument of this poem is as 
follows **ThiH poem Is complete and the 
subject of it, as of most of Ossian s coin|)Obl- 
tions. tragical In the time of Conihai the 
son of Trathal, and father of the celebrated 
Fingal, Clessdmmor the son of Thaddu and 
brother of Morna. Fingal s mother, was driven 
by a storm into the llivcr Clyde, on the banks 
of which stood llaldutha, a town belonging 
to t)ie Britons between the walls lie ^as 
hospitably received by Keuthftmir, the pi inti- 
pal man in the place, who gave him Moina 
his only daughter in marriage lieudu, the 
son of Cormo, a Briton who was in love with 
Moina, came to Kcuth.amir '8 house, and be- 
haved haughtily towards ClebsAmmor A 82. 
quarrel ensued, in which Reuda was killed , 
the Britons, who attended him, picssed so 
hard on Cllessilmmor, that he was oldiged to 
throw himself into the Clyde, and swim to 
his ship He hoisted sail, and the aiud being 
favorable, bore him out to sea He often 
endeavored to return, and carry off his be- 
loved Moina by night , but the wind continu- 
ing contrary, he was forced to desist 

“Moina, who had been left with child by her 
husband, brought forth a son, and died soon 
after — lleuthAmIr named the child Carthon, 
i e, the murmur of leaves, from the storm 
which carried off ClessAmmor his father, who 
was supposed to have been cast away When 
Ckirthon was three years old, Combal the 
father of Fingal, in one of his expeditions 
against the Britons, took and burnt Balclutha 
BeuthAmlr was killed in the attack, and 
Carthon was carried safe away bv his nurse, 
who fled further into the country of the 
Britons Carthon, coming to man's estate, 
was resolved to revenge the fall of Balclutha on 


^Maepherson published a prose translation of 
Homer's Iliad in 1778. 


Comhal's posterity. He set sail, from the 
Clyde, and falling on the coast of Morven, 
defeated two of Flngal's heroes, who came to 
opi>ose his progress He was, at last, unwit- 
tingly killed by his father ClessAmmoi, in a 
single combat. This story is the foundation 
of the present poem, which opens on the night 
prec'edlng the death of Carthon, so that what 
passed before is introduced by way of episode. 
The poem is addressed to Malvina the daugh- 
ter of Toscar ” — 

90b. 18-10. The incident of the father-and-son 
combat is the basis of Arnold's Sohtab and 
Hustum For a dlscushlon of this theme in 
literature, see Potter's Sohrah and Hustum 
(Grimm Library Series, 1002) 

01 NA UOUUL 

Maepherson's Argument to this poem is as 
follows “Aftci an address to Malvina, the 
daughter of Toscai, Ossian pioteeilh to ndate 
his own expedition to Fu.lrfcd, an island of 
Scandinavia Mal-orihol. king of Funrfed, In>- 
ing hard pressed In war, li} Tou-thoriiwMl, 
chief of Sar-dronlo (who had demanded, in 
%nln, the daughter of Mal-orchol in marriage), 
Fingal sent Ossian to his aid Ossian, on the 
day after his arrival, came to battle with 
Ton-thoimod, and took him prisonci Mal- 
orchol offers his daughter Oinu-morul to Os- 
sian , but be, disc overing her passion for 
Ton-thorm<M], geneiously surrenders hei to her 
lover, and brings about a reconciliation be- 
tween the twc. kings " 

01 b. 5. “Con cathlm, *m1ld biam of the wjh ' — 
What star was no callcsl of old is not easily 
asc^rtaineil Konie now distinguish the pole- 
star by that name " —Mac phci son 

FI^GAL 

Maepherson's Argument to Book 1 of Flnpal 
is as follows “Cuthullln (general ol the 
Irish tribes, in the niiiinrlty of Cormat, King 
of Ireland) sitting alone beneath a tree, at 
the gate of Turn, a castle of IdstcT (the 
other chiefs having gone on a hunting jiaity 
to Cromla, a neighboring bill), is informcsl of 
the landing of 8 waran, King of Lochlin, by 
Moran, the bou of Fithll, one of his scouts 
He convenes the chiefs , a council is held, 
and disputes run high about giving Imttlc to 
the enemy Counal, the petty king of To- 
gorma, and an intimate friend of Cuthullln, 
was for retreating, till Fingal, King of those 
Calodonlans who inhabited the north-west 
coaHt of Scotland, whose aid had been pre- 
viously solicited, should arrive, but Colmar, 
the son of Matha, lord of Lara, a country in 
Connaught, was for engaging the enemy Im- 
mediately (?nthullin, of himself willing to 
flght, went into the opinion ofOalmar March- 
ing towards the enemy, he missed three of 
his bravest heroes, Fergus, Dui'homar, and 
Catbba. Fergus arriving, tells Cuthullln of 
the death of the two other chiefs, which 
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introduces the affecting episode of Morna, the 
daughter of Cormac The army of Cuthullln 
Is described at a distance by Swaran, who 
sent the son of Amo to observe the motions 
of the enemy, while he himself ranged his 
forces in order of battle The son of Amo 
returning to Swaran, describeh to him Cuthul- 
lln's chariot, and the terrible appearance of 
that hero The armies engage, but night com- 
ing on, lea\eb the victory undecided Cuthul- 
lin, at cording to the hospitality of the times, 
sends to Swaran a formal Invitation to a 
feast, by his bard Carril, the son of Kinfcna 
Rwnran refuses to come Cairil relates to 
Cuthullln the story <ft Grudar and llrassolis 
A party, by Connal's advice, is sent to observe 
the enemy which closes the action of the 
first day ” 

08b. 18. Lwhhn — *‘The Gaelic name of Scandi- 
navia in general ** — Maepherson. 

16. Iniatotp — “The Orknej Islands.** — Mac- 
pherson 

60. Four titonca, — “This passage alludes to 
the mannei of burial among the ancient Scots 
They opemed a giuve si\ or edght feet deep, 
the bottom was lined with fine clav , and on 
this thc>y laid thc> bcslv of the deceased, and, 
if a warrior his sword and the heads of 
twelve arrows l>\ his side Above they laid 
another stratum of clay, in which they placed 
the horn of a dc^er, the symbol of hunting 
'ihe whole v^as covercHl with a fine mould, and 
four stones were placed on end to mark the 
extent of the grave These are the four stones 
alludcMl to here “ — Maepherson 

08b. 88. * The Isle of Sky not improperly called 

the Msle of mist,* as its high hills, which 
catch the clouds fioin the Western Ocean, 
occasion almost continual rains'* — ^Maepher- 
Hon 

06b. 48. “The Coma heie mentioned is that small 
liver that runs through Glenco in Argyle- 
shlre One of the hills which environ that 
romantic valley is still called Scornafena, or 
the hill of Flngal's people ’* — Maepherson 

07a. 8. "Luhar, a river in Ulster Labhar, loud, 
noisv *’ — ^ftlacpherson. 


DAVID MALLET (1705-1765), p. 15 

EDITIONS 

Works, 5 vols (London, Millar, 1789) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Johnson, S The Lircs of the Knohah Poeia (Lon- 
don, 1779 81) , .1 vols , ed bv G. II. Hill (Txm- 
don, Clarendon Press, 1905). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

18. WILLIAM AND MABUARIT 

This was one of the most popular ballads 
of the eighteenth century Mallet was not the 
author of it, but be was thought to bo until 


1878 For a discussion of the matter, see 
Phelps, The Beginninga of the EngUah Ro- 
mwntio Mox>emeni (1898), Appendix II 
“William and Margaret is simply Fair Mar- 
garet and Bioeet WHUam rewritten in what 
used to be called an elegant style.'* — Child, 
in BngUah and Bcottiah Popular BaUada (1882- 
98), II, 1, 200 

THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852), p. 424 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Works, ed bv W M Rossetti (Popular 
I'oets ed London, Moxon, 1872, 1880) 

Complete Poetical Worka, ed , with a Biographical 
Hkctch, by N II Dole (New York, Crowell, 
1898) 

Poetical Works (Home Library ed. New York, 
Burt. 1900) 

Poitteal Worka, ed by A D Godley (Oxford ed 
Oxford Univ Press, 1910) 

Poema, selected by C L Falkiner (Golden Treas- 
ury ed London and New York, Macmillan, 
1908) 

Inah Melodiea and Bonga, ed., with an Introduc- 
tion, by 8 Gwynn (Muses’ Library ed Lon- 
don, Roulledge, 1908, New York, Dutton) 

I^lla Roolh (Home Library ed New York, Burt, 
1900) 

Lalla Rookh (Ilandv Volume Classics ed New 
York, Crc^aell, 1912) 

Ptoae and Verae, ed , with an Introduction by 
R H Rhepherd (New Yoik, Scribner, 1878) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Gvivnn R Thomaa Moore (English Men of I^et- 
ters Reries New York and I^mdon, Macmil- 
lan, 1905) 

Ryniington, A J Thomaa Moore, Ilia Life a$id 
Works (London, Black, 1880). 

CRITICISM 

Blaikwood*a Magazine “Irish Melodies,’* Jan., 
1822 (li 62), “Lalla Rookh," June, 1817 
(1 279, 508) , “The Fudge FanilU in PaHs,” 
May, 1818 (8 129) , “The I^ives of the An- 
gels," Jan , 1823 (18 68) 

Edinburgh Priteia, The “Translation of Anac- 
reon,” Juh, 1S03 (2 462) 

Gunning, J P Moore Pott and Patriot (Dub- 
lin Gill, 1900) 

ITarlitt, W “Mr T Moore — Mr Leigh Hunt,** 
The Spirit of the Agi (London, 1825) , “Of 
the .T(»al<iu*»y and the Rplcen of I'artv,” The 
Plain Spiakvr (liondon 1826) , “On the Liv- 
ing Poets,” Lrctuiea on the EngUah Poets 
(London, 1818) VolleeUd Works, ed Waller 
and Glover (Ix>ndon, Dent, 1902-06, New 
York, McClure. 4, 853 , 5, 151 , 7, 865. 

Jeffrey, F. “Lalla Rookh,” The Edinburgh Re- 
view, Nov , 1817 (29 1) ; Oontributiona to the 
Edinburgh Review (1858) 

Quarterly Review, The “Irish Melodies,” Juno^ 
1812, and Oct, 1822 (7 874, 28 188). 
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Balntsburj, O. . in Bngliah Literature, 

If8$-J990, Fint Seriei (London, Perdval, 1890 ; 
New York, Scribner) 

Thomas, A B. “Moore en France," OontrilmHo» 
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pion, 1911). 


CRITICAL NOTES 

From For tht Moore Centennial OelehrotUm, Mag 

ts, im 

Enchanter of Erin, whose magic has bound ns. 
Thy wand for one moment we fondly would 
claim. 

Entranced while it summons the phantoms around 
us 

That blush Into life at the sound of thy name 


The tell-tales of memory wake from their slum- 
bers ’ 

I hear the old soi^ with Its tender refrain. — 
What passion lies hla In those honey-voiced num- 
bers * 

What perfume of youth In each exquisite strain ' 


The land where the staff of Saint Patrick was 
planted. 

Where the shamrocks grow green from the cliffs 
to the shore. 

The land of fair maidens and heroes undauntisl. 
Shall wreathe her bright harp with the garlands 
of Moore < 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes (1879) 


“It has been the fhshlon of late days to deny 
Moore Imagination, while granting him fancy — a 
distinction originating with Coleridge — than whom 
no man more fully comprehende<l the great powers 
of Moore The fact Is, that the fancy of this 
poet so far predominates over all his other facul- 
ties, and over the fancy of all other men, as to 
have induced, very naturally, the Idea that he Is 
fanciful only But never was there a greater 
mibtake. Never was a grosser wrong done the 
fame of a true poet” — ^Poe, in The Poetio Primoi- 
pie (1860) 

See Byron's Englieh Barde and Sootoh Bevieuh 
ere, 288-94 (p 489). 


424. TUB LAKB or THl DZBMAL SWAMP 

This and the following poem, A Canadian 
Boat Bong, are part of a collection of poems 
relating to America, first publlbhed In 1800 
In the volume entitled Odee and Bpietlee 
“The Great Dismal Swamp Is ten or twelve 
miles distant from Norfolk, and the Lske In 
the middle of It (about seven miles long) is 
called Drummond's Pond *' — ^Moore's note 
Moore prefixed to the poem the following 
account 

“ They tell of a young man, who lost his 
mind upon the death of a girl he loved, and 
who, suddenly disappearing from his friends, 
was never afterwards heard of. As he had 
frequently said. In his ravings, that the girl 
was not dead, but gone to the Dismal Swamp, 
it Is supposed he had wandered Into that 
dreary wilderness, and had died of hunger, 
or been lost In some of Its dreadful morasses,' 
— Anofi.” 


425. A CANADIAH boat 90X0 

“I wrote these words to an air which our 
boatmen sung to us frequently The wind 
was BO unfavorable that they were obliged to 
row all the way, and we were five days in 
descending the river from Kingston to Mon- 
treal, exposed to an intense sun during the 
day, and at night forced to take bhelter from 
the dews In any miserable hut upon the banks 
that would receive us But the magnificent 
scenery of the SL Lawrence repays all such 
difficulties. 

“Our voyageura had good voices, and bung 
perfectly In tune together The original words 
of the air, to which I adapted these stansas, 
appeared to be a long. Incoherent story, of 
which I could understand but little, from the 
barbarous pronunciation of the Canadians . 

“I ventured to harmonise this air, and have 
published It Without that charm which as- 
sociation gives to every little memorial of 
scenes or feelings that are past, the melody 
may, perhaps, be thought common and trifling, 
but I remember when we have entered, at sun- 
set, upon one of those beautiful lakes, into 
which the St Lawrence so grandly and unex- 
pectedly opens, I have heard this simple air 
with a pleasure which the finest compositions 
of the first mabters have never given me , 
and now there Is not a note of It which does 
not recall to my memory the dip of our oars 
In the St Lawrence, the flight of our boat 
down the Rapids, and all those new and fan- 
ciful Impressions to which my hc^art was alive 
daring the whole of thlb very Interesting voy- 
age" — Moore's note 

IBIBH MILODIBB 

“In one only of his writings Moore attained 
a positive perfection of style Those homely 
and sentimental lyrics which have endeared 
themselves to thousands of hearts under the 
name of the Iftah Melodies form a part and 
parcel of our literature the extlnc tlon of 
which would leave a sad blank behind It 
When they were first produced, In slender 
Instalments spread over a period of more than 
twenty-five years, they seemed universally 
brilliant and fascinating to the ears on whom 
their fresh tunes and dulcet numbers fell In 
a most amiable union Here for once, It 
seemed, music and sweet poetry agiecd In 
complete harmony, the one not brighter or 
more dainty than the other. Exposed to the 
wear and tear of sixty years, all the Jewels 
In the casket do not now, any longer, look 
equally brilliant. Some have wholly faded, 
others have become weak or crude In color- 
ing, while a few, perhaps one eighth of the 
whole, are as glowing and exquisite as ever, 
and shine like real stones in a heap of false 
Jewelry. It la upon these fifteen or sixteen 
songs, amatory, patriotic, and Jocose, that 
Moore’s fame mainly rests, but though the 
support has become slender, It Is lifted beyond 
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all further fear of dlBlntegratloD ’* — ^B. W. 
Gofwe, in Ward’i The BngUeh Poett, Vd 4 
(1880) 

OU. nREATHE NOT HIR NAME * 

ThiR poem refora to Robert Emmet, the 
famons Irlhh revolutionist executed in 1808 
becauM* of his part In stirring up a rebellion 
in Dublin He was a leader of The United 
iriehmen, a prominent revolutionary aoeiety 
Emmet was afDanced to Rarah Curran, com- 
memorated In the following poem by Moore 

Rhe la Far From the Land 

She iR far from the land where her young 
hero Hleeps, 

And lovers aie round her, Righlng 
But coldly ihe tumR from their gaae. and 
weeps, 

For her heart In his iprave Ih lying 

She hlngs the wild song of her dear native 
plains, S 

Every note which he lov*d awaking, — 

Ah' little they think who delight in her 
stialnR, 

How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking 

He had liv'd for his love, for his country be 
died. 

They were all that to life had entwin’d 
him , !• 

Kor soon shall the tears of his country be 
drifsl. 

Nor ]<ing will hts love stay behind him 

Ob * make her a grave where the sunbeams 
rest 

When they promise a glorious morrow. 
They’ll slilne o'er her bleep, like a smile from 
the West, 15 

From her own lov’d Island of sorrow, 

WHEN HI WHO AXK)RIB THEE 

This poem Is an appeal to Ireland to re- 
memlier Robert Emmet See note on Oh, 
Brrathf not hia \ame, above 

49NI. THE HMtP THAT ONCE THROITOn TARA’S 
HAI 

Tara, near Dublin, was famous in early 
history as a residence of Irish kings 

428. KATIOVAb AIRE 

“It is Cicero, I believe, who sayR, *fiatura 
ad modoa ductmur* [by nature we are led to 
melody] , and the abundance of wild, Indi- 
genous airs, which almost every country, ex 
cept England, posseRseR, sufliclcntly proves the 
truth of his asRcrtlon. The lovers of this 
simple, but interesting kind of music, are 
here presented with the first number of a 
collection, which, I trust, their contributions 
will enable us to continue A pretty air 
without words resembles one of those half 
creaturen of Plato, which are described as 
wandering In search of the remainder of them- 
Belves through the world To supply this 
other half, by uniting with congenial words 


the many fugitive melodies which have hith- 
erto had none,— or only such as are unintelli- 
gible to the generality of their hearers, — Is 
the object and ambition of the present work 
Neither is it our intention to confine ourselves 
to what are strictly called National Melodies, 
but, wherever we meet with any wandering 
and beautiful air, to which poetry has not yet 
assigned a worthy home, we shall venture to 
claim It as an eatray swan, and enrich our 
humble Hlppocrene with Its song” — Moore’s 
prefatory Advertisement Hlppocrene was a 
fountain in Greece supposed to give poetic 
inspiration 

429. LALLA BOOKH 

This is a series of four Oriental tales con- 
nected with a blight prose narrative showing 
how the poems were recited for the entertain- 
ment of Lalla Rookh, a beautiful Indian prin- 
cess, on her journey from Delhi, India, to her 
betrothed, ihe Prince of Bucharla, In the 
Vale of CJashmere, a district north of India 
The name Lalla Rookh means tulip cheek 
The “Light of the Haram” is the Sultana 
Nourmahal 

“It is BtiU possible to read LdUa Roohh 
with pleasure, and even with a sort of indul- 
gent enthusiasm . . Underneath the smooth 
and faded surface lie much tendernesb and 
pathos in the story of the Perl, much genuine 
patriotism in the fate of the Fire-Worshippers, 
much tropical sweetnebs In the adventures of 
the Light of the Haram ” — ^E W Gosse, in 
Ward’s The English Poets, Vol 4 (1880). 

489. FABI EB FOR TUB HOI \ ALLIANCE 

This is a collection of eight satires on the 
league formed by the rulers at Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, after the downfall of Napoleon 
in 1815 The league was formed for the 
purpose of opposing all changes in existing 
dynahtles 

20. A congrecM of European powers held at 
lAybach, Austria, In 1821, decided to use arms 
in repressing revolutions in inedmont and 
Verona, in northern Italy A congresb of the 
monarebs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
was held at Troppau, Austria, in 1820, to con- 
sider the revoiutlon ot Naples, and to make 
plans for preserving the Holy Alliance The 
congress of European powers held at Verona 
in 1822 was oicabioned by recent disturb- 
ances in Spain and southeastern Europe 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL (1797-1835), 

p. 1162 

EDITIONS 

Minatrelag, Anoient and Modem, ed by W. Mother- 
well (Glasgow, 1827, Paisley, Gardner, 1878). 
PoeUcol Works, ed., with a Memoir, by J. 
M’CTonechy (Paisley, Gardner, 1881). 
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BIBLIOGBAPHIES AND NOTES 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Mlnto. W In Ward’s The Englieh Poets, Vol 4 
(London and New York, Macmillan, 18K0, 
1911) 

Stoddard, R TI Under the Eieninp Lamp (New 
York, Scribner, 1802, London, Qay) 

WllRon, J “Motherwcirs Poema,” Blaokteood*s 
Magaetnc, April, 1833 (33 608) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

Motherwell was an antiquarian who was inter- 
cHted In the balladh and folk-lore of Scotland and 
Scandinavia, and nearly all of hib poemh are of 
a ballad character Illb martial pieces are noted 
for their btlrring life and action, and his lovo 
poemn for their tendernebs and bimpllclty 

1108. JIANII MOBBIBON 

**MothcrweirR reputation In his own coun- 
try BR a poet was made by the plaintive sona 
of Jeante Momaon, a Hweet and touching 
reminlBcencp of pleasant days apent with a 
school playfellow and child sweetheart This 
and another song In the Scotch dialect, Mg 
Held ts LtJbe to Break, In which a betrayed 
dambel harrows up the feelings of her se- 
ducer with pitiless pathos, may be said to be 
the only two lyrics of his that have taken 
any hold of fame They prove him to have 
been a man of keen sensibility , he was albo a 
man of vigorous Intellect and large culture, 
more of a student and a scholar than any 
contemporary Scotch lyrist ” — Mlnto, In 
Ward’s The EngUsh Poets, Vol 4 (1880) 

1104. MT IIBIO IB LIKB TO BIND, WILLIB 
See note on preceding poem. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH (See WILSON) 

THOMAS PARNELL (1679-1718), p. 3 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Works, ed , with a Memoir, by G A 
Aitken (AldIne ed I^ndon, liell, 1846, 1894, 
New York, Macmillan) 

Poetical Works, with Churchill and Tickell (Kiit- 
Ibh Poets ed Boston, Houghton, 1864) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Goldsmith, O Life of Dr Parnell (1770), ed by 
J. W M Gibbs In Goldsmith’s Works, 6 voH 
(Bohn Library ed London, Bohn, 1884-86) 
Johnson, S The Lives of the English Poets 
1779-81), 8 vols., ed by G. B Hill (London, 
^ Clarendon Press, 1906) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

**We do not know how It Is with others, but we 
never think of Parnell’s Hermit without tranqulllr- 
Ing and grateful feelings. Parnell was a true poet 
of a minor order, be saw nature for himself. 


though he wrote a book style; and this, and one 
or two other poems of his, such as the eclogue on 
Health and the Fairy Talc, have Inclined us to 
believe that there Is something In the very name 
of ‘Parnell* peculiarly gentle and agreeable” — 
Leigh Hunt, In A Book for a Comer (1849). 

8. A rUBl TALI 

This poem Is meant to be written ”ln the 
ancient English btyle,” but the vocabulary is 
characterised only by a timid and occasional 
pseudo-archaism, and the spirit of the whole 
piece is largely false, yet the poem does con- 
tain faint echoes of medlcvallMin For a 
crisp version of the Incident of the hump, 
see The Legind of Knockgrafton, printed In 
Yeats’s Fairy and Folk Tales of iht Irish 
Peasantry (1888) 

6. 1N8-02. These lines illustrate the moralising 
tag habit of the eighteenth (‘euturv 

A MGHT-riECB ON DBATII 

This poem Is an Important forerunner of 
the so called graveyard literature, which cul- 
minates In Gray’s Eltgg In phrasing, I’aruell 
Is a slave to his time, but he gives an Indi- 
vidual turn to the choke of subjec't Gold- 
smith Ra>s In his Life of Parnell (1770) that 
“the Ntght-Pieee on Death, with very little 
amendment, might be made to surpass all 
those night-pieces and chuichyard scenes that 
have sine e appeared ” — Kee note on Blair’s 
The Oran, p, IJO'jb 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK (1785-1866), 
p 998 
EDITIONS 

Works, 3 vols , ed , with a l*rc*faL<* by I^rd Hough- 
ton, by 11. Cole (London, Bentley, 1876, 1888). 

OolUcted Prose Works, 10 vols, h 1 by K Garnett 
(I^ndon, Dent, 1891) 

Forms, ed , with a Biographical Pieface, by R B. 
Johnson (Muses' Llbiur} ed. London, Rout- 
ledge, 1906, New York, Dutton) 

hovels, 2 vols (New UniverHal Library ed Lon- 
don, Routledge, 1906, New Yoik, Dutton). 

Letters to Eduard Ilookham and Perry B, tiliellcy, 
ed by R Garnett (London, 1910) 

Plays, ed by A B Young (London Nutt, 1910). 

BIOGRAPHY 

Helm, W n Thomas Loie Praeoel (Clilcago, 
Browne, 1918) 

Van Doren, C Lift of Thomas Lore Peacock 
(London, Dent. 1911 , New York, Dutton) 

CRITICISM 

Freeman, A. M Thomas Love Peacock, A Criti- 
cal Survey (Ijondon, Recker, 1911 , New York, 
Kennerley, 1918) 

Garnett, R Essays of an Eu-lAhrarian (London, 
Helnemann, 1901). 
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lAtteWB hiving Agv, *'The Complete Batirlutt*' 
Not. 14, 1914 ( 288 440). 

Paul, H. . **Tbe Novels of Peacock,” Strag Leaves 
(London and New Yoik, Lane, 1906). 
Kalntbbury, (i Essayn in English LtteratUfe, 1780- 
1800, First Berios (TiOndnn Porcival, 1K90, 
New York, Boribnor) 

Bmlth, U II Poufs and Novelists (London, 
Bmltb; 1K76) 

Btoddard, R 11 Undef the Evening Lamp (New 
York, Bcribner, 1802; London, Gay) 

CRITICAL NOTES 
From Letter to Matia Gtshome 
And there 

Is EhiRllMh Peaeoik with his mountain Fair, 
TnnitHl Into a Flnminfirf* , — that shy bird 
That Kb*amh 1’ th<> Indian air — have you not heard 
When n innii marries, dies, or turns ITlndon, 

Ills best friends hear no nif»re of him’ — but you 
Will s«*e him and will like him too, I hope. 

With the nillk-whlte Bnowdoninn Antelope 
Mntehed ^Ith this CiUneleopard — his flue wit 21® 
Makes su< h a wound the knife |s lost In It , 

A strain ton 1eam^d tor a shallow affo 
Too wise for selfish bigots let his page 
Which charms the chosen spirits of the time, 

Fold Itself up for the sciener clime Sf* 

Of years to come, and And Its recompense 
In that Just expectation 

—Bhelley (1820) 

The “Bnowdonlan Antelope” Is Peacock's wife?, a 
Welsh gill, who IivcmI ncai Mt Snowdon In Wales. 
The marrlagi' tcH»k place on Mnich 20, 1820 
“Ills learned wit, his satire upon the yulgarlty 
of progress, are nicue continuousU present In 
his prose than In hls vc*rse , but the novels are 
filled with chcH*rful ««craps of rhyming, wlne-aongs, 
love aongs aongs of mockery, and nonsense Jingles, 
some of which are no more than the scholar's Idle 
diversions but others of n alngulnr excellence 
They are like no other verse, they are startling, 
grot<»sque, full of hc’artv extra\aganceK at times 
thrilling with unexpected beauty ” — Bymona, in 
The Romantw Bforement in EngUsh Poetry (1909) 

09R. HAIL TO THE HEXPLOXG 

This song la found In Chapter 18 of Head- 
long Hall It 1 h sung os a toast ”To the 
Immortal memory of Ileadlong Ap-Rhalder, 
and to the health of hla noble deacendant and 
worthy representative,” Bqulre Headlong, mas- 
ter of Headlong Hall. 

HUAUfcN inULl- * WnST MEN BF 

Thla song Is aometlmea entitled The Men of 
Ootham It la found In a drinking acene in 
Chapter 11 of Nightmare Abbey 

yOB THE BLENDER BEECH AND THE BAPLINO 0\K 

This poem la recited in Chapter 2 of Maid 
Martan, to illustrate the ImpoBsibllity of a 
certain young lady'a being other than a lo\er 
of the birds and the forests. 


099. THOUGH I BE NOW A GHAT, GRAY EBIAR 

This song is Rung by a bibulous Friar In 
Chapter 4 of Mmd Maiian 

on ' BOLD ROBIN 1I(X)D lb A FOUlibTEU GOOD 

This Hong Ih found in Chapter 11 of Maid 
Mat tan It is sung at the end of the day'R 
festivities in Bherwcnnl Foreat, the haunt of 
Robin IIockI and his followers 

VE WOODS, THAT OFT AT 81 LTR\ NOON 

Thin Rong is found in Chapter 18 of Maid 
Marian It Is sung by the Friar aa he bida 
farewell to the foreat 

lOOO. Tin CIRCLING OF THE MEAD HORNS 

ThlR Rong Is fonnd In Chapter 2 of The 
Mtsfortums uj Elphtn It Is the chorus which 
greets Elphin, the hero of the story, as he 
approaches the castle of Beithenyn, one of the 
“immortal drunkards of the Isle of Britain ” 

THE WAR bONG 0» DINAS \AWR 

Thla song is found In Chapter 11 of The 
Misfortunes of Elphin The castle of Dinas 
Vawr, a petty Welsh king of the days of 
King Arthur, had las^n Rcized hy King Melvaa 
from east of the Bevem The song la pre- 
ceded by the following comment "The ball 
of Melvaa was full of magnanlmouR heroes, 
who were celebrating their own exploits in 
sundry choruses especially that which fol- 
lows, which Is hero put upon record as being 
the quintessenre of nil the war-songs that 
ever were written, and the sum and substance 
of all the appetencies, tendencies, and conae- 
quences of military glory ” 

loot. IN THE D^YR OF OLD 

This song is fonnd in Chapter 18 of Crotchet 
Castle It Is sung by a Tjady Claiinda dar- 
ing an interval at a dancing-party 

LOVE AND AGE t 

This song is found in Chapter IS of Qrgll 
Grange It is sung by one of a company of 
voung people It was probably inspired by 
Feaeock's memory of a young woman to whom 
he was engaged in 1807, but who married an- 
other Bho died In 1808 I’eaeocks Neuwrh 
tbbey was written in her memory. 

THOMAS PERCY (1729-1811), p. 110 

EDITIONS 

Riliqnes of Ancient English Poehy (1765) 2 vols, 
ed by C C darke (London, Caasell, 1877) ; 
8 volb, ed by H. B Wheatley (London, Son- 
nenBoheln, 1876-77, 1891 , New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1910) 

Polio MR , 4 vols , ed , with a Life by J. Plckford, 
by J. W Hales, F J Fumival, and F. J. 
Child (London, TrDbner, 1867-68). 
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Nitrthem Antiquities, 2 voIr , tranHlated from the 
French of 1* U Mallet (1770, Edinburgh, 
1800 , London, Bohn, 1844). 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

I 

riHUHRen, ACC, Percy, Prelate and Poet, with 
a Pretaco by Sir G Doughui (1008) 


OTHER BALLAD COLLECTIONS 

('hild, F J . The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, 6 vola (Bohtun and Now York, 
Houghton, 1882-08). 

Gummere, F U Old English Ballads (Athenaouni 
I'rosb (Hi Boston, Ginn, 1804, 1004). 

IlRRlitt, W. C Remains of the Early Popular 
lociry of England, 4 aoIh. (London, 1804- 
00 ). 

T^alng, D . Seleet Remains of the Aneunt Popu- 
lar Poetry of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1822) , 2 
voIb (London, Rooti^h. 1806) 

Motherwell, W Minstrelsy, Ancient and Mod 
em (Glasgow, 1827, Paihley, Gardner, 
1878) 

Ramsay, A The Tea-TahU Miscellany, 8 vols 
(Edinburgh, 1724-27) , 4 vola. In 1 (London, 
1700). 

RltBon, Joseph. Ancient English Metncal Ro- 
mancis, 8 volh (London, 1802) , imunt 
Songs and Ballads (London, 1700, Ijondon, 
Reeves, 1877) Robin Mood, 2 vols (London, 
1705, 1832) 

Sargent, Helen Child, and Kittredge, G L Eng- 
lish and Scottish Popular Ballads, with an 
Introduction by G L Kittredge (Cambridge 
ed Boston, Houghton, 1004) 

R( 0 tt, Sir Walter The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, 8 volh (Edinburgh, 1802-08) , 4 'lols, 
ed by T F Henderson (Bklinburgh, Black 
wood, 1002) , 1 vol , with an Introduction bv 
A Noyes (Edinburgh MelroRe, lOOS , New 
York, Stokes, 1013) 


lieneath a huge platanua tree. In the mini of 
what had been Intended for an old-fashioned 
arbor in the garden I have mentioned. The 
summer-day sped onward so fast that not- 
withstanding the sharp appetite of thirteen, 
I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was still found entranced 
In my Intellectual banquet. To read and to 
remember was in this instance the same thing, 
and henceforth I overwhelmed my school-fel- 
lows, and all who would hearken to me, with 
tragical recitations from the ballads of BUhop 
Peicy. The first time, too, I could bcrapc 
a few shillings together, which were not com- 
mon occurrences with me, I bought unto 
myself a copy of these beloved volumes , nor do 
I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, 
or with half the enthusiasm *' — Scott, in Auto- 
biography, printed as Chapter 1 of Lockhart's 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart (1837-39). 

"I have already stated how Germany is in- 
debted to thiq latter woik, and for our own 
country, its poetry has been absolutely re- 
deemed by it. I do not think there is a 
writer in verse of the pn>seni day who would 
not be proud to acknowledge his obligationR 
to the Reliques, 1 know that it is qo with mv 
friends, and for myself, I am happy in this 
o( casiou to make a public avowal of my 
own — Wordsworth, in Essay, Supplementary 
to the Preface (1815). 

ROBIN H(H>D AND GUI OF niBBURM 

Robin Hood, the famous legendary English 
outlaw, is the subject of numerous songs and 
Imllads. His chief resort was in Sherwood 
Forest, in Nottinghamshire Of his followers, 
the most noted are Little John, Friar Tuck, 
and Maid Marian 

The scene of this ballad is In the vlcdnltv 
of Gisborne, a town neai the* western border 
of Yorkshire. 


CRITICAL NOTES 

110. RBI IQI B6 OF ANCIRNT BNQLI811 TOBTRY 

The interest in old popular taillads is recog- 
nised as one of the Important aspects of 
Romanticism, and selections from Percy* s 
Reliques are includcHl in this volume as repre- 
sentative of that phase of the movement The 
Reliques is the most noted collection of bal- ^ 
lads, songs, and other pieces of earlier poets, 
that was published in the eighteenth century 
The materials were drawn from various 
sources, edited and discussed, expanded and 
compressed, as Percy pleased The collection 
won an immediate popularity, and its Infiu- 
ence upon bul>sequent writers of the Romantic 
period, notaldy Bcott and Wordsworth, is hard 
to be estimated The text followed is that 
given by Percy. 

“T remember well the spot where 1 read 
these volumes for the first time It was 


112. THB ANCIINT BALLAD OF CllBVl CIIASB 

This ballad is known also as The Hunting 
of the Chtnot The scene of the action Is the 
chase, or hunting ground, of Cheviot, a range 
of hills in Northumlterlandshlre, England, and 
Roxburghshire, Kcotland 

The persons mentioned in tlie ballad belong 
to English and Reottlsh history of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

“1 never hcnircl the old song of Percy and 
Douglas that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet , and yet it is sung 
but by some t>llnd crowder with no rougher 
voice than rude style, which being so ap- 
parelled in the dust and cobwebs of that 
uncivil age, what would It work, trimmed in 
the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar T* — Kidney, 
in The Defense of Poesy (1606) Ree also 
Addison'! praise of the ballad in Bpeetatar, 
Nos. 70 and 74. 
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ALEXANDER POPE (1688-1744)» p. 1175 

EDITIONS 

"WmltH, 10 vulb.p cd, with an Introduction, by 
W. Elwln and W. J. Courthope (London, Mur- 
ray, Ib71-K9). 

PotUcal Worktt, 3 vols, cd by A Dycc (Aldine 
i*d London, Bell, 1R60, New York, Mar- 
unllan, 1801) 

PoiUoal Worla, cd , with an Introductory Memoir, 
by A. W Wuid (Globe od London and New 
lork, Macmillan, 1809, IKOG, 1007) 

CompI</e Puimn, od by 11 W Boynton, Inc lades 
traiiRlatiou of Ilomcr (Cambridge cd Boti- 
tciu, Houghton, 1903) 

HclectwnH, cd by K Dclghton (Edinburgh, Bell, 
1803, New York, Macmillan) 

Select lonR, cd by B B Reed (New York Holt, 
1001 ) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Johnson, R The Liven of Ihe EtiffUah Poctn 
(1770 SI) ; 3 \o1n. oil by G B Hill (London, 
Claiiudon Ticsh, 1900). 

Pubton, G Jft Pupi, HiH Life and Tfialn, 2 \ols. 

(New Yoik, I'utniiiii, 1900) 

Rccd, M Loif Affaittt of Lilnary lien (Now 
Yoik, Putniiiii, 1007) 

Bpcnic, J AnitdoUn, ObacnatiouM, and Chaiao- 
it IN, of Uoohs and Utn, VulhcUd ftom ihe 
CanrtrMaiwn of Itr Pope and Other Emtntnt 
PetMonn of hiM Timt (1820, C'nmelot cd Lon- 
don, Kcott 1K8(l) 

Stephen, L Ahxandtr Pope (English Men ol 
liidlirM Series l^ondon, Maemlllnn, 1880, 
New York, liar tier) 

CRITICISM 

Blirell, A Ohittr J)ieia, Second SericH (London, 
Stock, 1880, 188S, New York Senbnei) 
(^hesteiton, G K “Poiie and the Art of Satire,” 
Turin TyptH (l^udon, Humphreys, 1002, 
1010) . Vaiird Typen (New York, Dodd, 1003, 
1900) 

C'onington, J “The Poetry of Pope,” Oafofd 
KHHaya, 4 voIh (IxiDdon, Parker, 1800 08) , 
Ml Rtf Han eon a Wofka, 2 yola (London, Long- 
iiiaiiM, 1872) 

De Quince^, T “Alexander Pope,” The Encyclo- 
padta Bntannua, 7th ed , “The Poetry of 
Pope,” The North Brtttah Review, Aug, 1848; 
“Lord Carllhle on Pope,” Tait’a Magazine, 
Aprll-July, 1851 , Oollteted Wrtttnga, ed, 
Masson (London, Black, 1880-90, 1890-07), 4, 
237, 11, 01. 08 

Elton, O The iuguatan Agea (Edlnburgb, Black- 
wocmI, 1800 , New York, Scribner) 

GrilHth, R If “Notea on the Dunciad,” Modem 
Philology, Oct, 1912 (10 170) 

Hazlltt, W “Dryden and Pope,” Leoturea oti the 
KngUah Poeta (London, 1818) , “Pope, Lord 
Byron, and Mr Bowlea,” The London MagtJ^ 
afar, June, 1821 Oolleoied Worka, ed Waller 
and Glovei (London, Dent, 1002-06; New 
York, McClure), 6, 08; 11, 480. 


Lang, A. . Lettcra to Dead Authors (London. 
Longmans, 1880, 1802 , New York, Scribner, 
1803). 

Lowell, J B My Study Windowa (Boston, Oh- 
good, 1871 , Houghton, 1800-02) 

McLean, Mary L “The Riming Syatem of Alexan- 
der Pope,” PublioattoHR of the Modem Lan 
guage Assoeiation of America, 1801 (0 134) 

Montdgut Emile. Hours de Lecture d'an Critique , 
Revue des Deu» Mondes (Paris, Hachetto, 
1801). 

Sainte Heu\e, C A “Qn* cat te qu’ un ClaHsiqne^ ' 
Causcrus du Lundi, Vol d (Paris, Gamier, 
1857) 

Stephen, L “Pope as a Moralist, ' IToura in a 
Lthtary^ 3 volh (London, Smith, 1874-79 , New 
York and London, Putnam, 1800) , 4 vuls 
(1907) 

Bwlnbnmc, A C. “A Century of EngHsh Poetry,” 
Mlseellantes (London, Chatto, 1880, 1911 , 
New York, Scribner) 

Thackeray, P S “l<c the Present Neglect of 
Pope Merited’” The Ninctetnth Century, Oct, 
1013 (74 805) 

Thackeray, W M Lectures on the English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century (1863) , 
London, Smith, 1875, 1888, New York, Holt, 
1000 ). 

Tiipper, J W “A Study of Pope’s /mifattons of 
Dot ace, Puhlications of the Modem Language 
IsHOCiation, June, 1000 (n s 8 181) 

CONCORDANCE 

Abbott, E A Concordance to the Worla of Aleth 
ander Pope (Tjouclon, Chapman, 1875, New 
York, Appleton) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Thonih W J “Blbliograpb\ of the Literature 
(’nnnectcHl with Pcqie and His Quarrels,” 
Notes and Quints, Series 5, Vol 12 

CRITICAL NOTES 

See selection from Warton s Essay on the Qeniua 

and B » itings of Pope, p S'* , Johnson k Pope, p 

118»), Coleridge's comment on Pope, p. t2701i, and 

Hunt a Preface to Rtmim, p 127Gb. 

117B. WINDSOR FOREST 

Windsor Forest in near the town of Wlni- 
nor, in Berkshire, the scat of the famous 
royal reMdence Brlnclbor Castle, founded by 
William the Conqueror 

1170. AN BSSAX ON CR1TIC2B1I 

Tn this Essay, Pope presents In eonclfip form 
the acceptiMl rules of poetic composition as 
they had been formulated in ihe works of the 
ancients and of Italian, French, and Engliah 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tiiriPB. Cf especially Horace s Ars Poetica, 
Vida’s De Arte Poetiea, and Boileau’s VArt 
PoHtque, all of which are founded on Aris- 
totle’s Pocfica 

The Importance of Pope's poem lies In the 
skill with which these rules are presented. 
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1178. AN MBAX ON MAN 

ThiB iB a treatlBe In four BplBtles on the 
moral order of the universe For much of the 
thought Pope was Indebted to Henry fit John, 
Lord Bollngbroke, a contemporary politician 
and phllohophcr, to whom the poem la ad- 
dressed The poem should be compared with 
Bolingbroke's FnHmenUs 48-68 Bolingbroke 
belonged to the school of Deistlc philosophers, 
who discredited revelation, and endeavored 
to construct a religion solely by the light of 
reason 

Pope's reasons for treating his subject in 
verse rather than In prose arc thus set forth 
in his Preface * 'Tf I could flatter myself that 
this essay has any merit, it is In steering be- 
twixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite, in passing over terms utterly unin 
telligible, and In forming a temperate yet not 
Inconslbtent, and a short yet not imperfect, 
system of ethics This I might have done 
in prose, but I chose verse, and even rhyme, 
for two reasons. The one will appear obvious , 
that principles, maxims, or precepts so written 
both strike the reader more strongly at first, 
and are more easily retained by him after- 
wards The other may seem odd, but Is true 
1 fonnd I could express them more shortly 
this way than in prose Itself , and nothing Is 
more certain than that much of the force as 
well as grace of arguments or Instructions 
depends on their conclheness " 

1180. 887-40. The biological idea expressed in 
these lines Is false , evolution, however, predi- 
cates Just such a chain, but with a difference. 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED 
(1802-1839), p. 1145 

EDITIONS 

Poems, 2 volb., ed , with a Memoir, by D Cole- 
ridge (London, Moxon, 1864 , New York, Wid- 
dleton, 1865 , London, Ward and Lot k, 1880) 

Politxoal and Occasional Poems, ed, with an In- 
troduction, by G. Young (London, Ward and 
Lock, 1889). 

Beleciionc, ed. by G. Young (London, Moxon, 
1866) 

Poems, selected, with an Introductory Notice by F 
Cooper (Canterbury Poets ed. London, Bcott, 
1888) 

Poems, selection, ed , with an Introduction, by F. 
Greenslet (Boston, Houghton, 1909) 

Belrct Poems, ed , with an Introduction, by A D. 
Godley (London. Frowde, 1909). 

Bsoayc, ed, with an Introduction by H Morley, 
by G. Young (London, Bontledge, 1887). 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Dennett, J R * The Vation, July 18, 1866 (1 .62). 

Hewlett, H G “Poets of Society," The Contem- 
porary Review, July, 1872 (20.288) 

Kranpa, M “W M. Praed, sein Leben und seine 
Werke, Weiner Beiirdoe, 1910 (82). 


Saintsbnry, G. . Beeaye in BngUeh lAteraiure, 
rtSO-im, First Series (London, Percival, 1890; 
New York, Scribner) 

Smith, G B “English Fugitive Poets," Poets and 
Voocliate (London, Smith, 1876). 

Whitmore, W H. “Praed and His Poems," The 
North American Revteic, Oct, 1869 (89'086). 

CRITICAL NOTE8 

Praed is best known as a writer of social satire 
and vers do soof^fd, and among writers of such 
vcise he has never been equalled. Austin Dobfion 
says of him (Miles’s The Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century (1889) “In ease of wit and humor, 
in spontaneity and unflagging vivacity of rhythm, 
in sparkle of banter and felicity eff rhyme, no 
imitator, whom we can iccall, has ever come 
within measurable distance of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed ” 

1145. 6P1H1TS, THAT WALK AND WAIL TONIGHT 

This song is found in Canto 1 of The 
Troubadour It Is sung by the tronliadonr in 
response to a request for a song of witchery 

on WLT WITH MB* ’TIB PASSION’S HOUR 

This song is found In Canto 2 of The Trou- 
badouf It is sung by the tioubadour beneath 
his sweetheart's window In a convent. 

1146. OUR BALL 

This is one of two “letters" written from 
Telgnmouth, a fashionable watering place In 
Devonshire, England The places mentioned 
In the poem belong to the vicinity. 

1149. STANZAS 

1160. 14. Move to abolish the sun and moon — 
Cobbett was a member of tbe Houm* of Com- 
mons who was known for his virulent at- 
tacks upon all sorts of Institutions and meas- 
ures James Hayers (1748 1823), the carica- 
turist, thus characterises him 

Mr Cobbett ask'd leave to bring In very soon 
A Bill to abollKh the 8un and the Moon 
The Honorable Member proceeded to state 
Home arguments, used In a former delmte. 
On the subject of slneeures, taxes, vexations. 
The Army and Navy, and old Corporatbmh — 
The Heavenly Bodies, like those upon Earth, 
Had, he said, lieen corrupt from the day of 
their birth, 

With reckless profusion expending their light, 
One after another, by day and by night 
And what elass enjoy’d ltf~The upper 
alone — 

Upon such they had always exclusively shone. 

• • . . a . . 

These abuses must cease— they had lasted too 
long — 

Was there anything right? was not every- 
thing wrong? 

The Crown was too costly, — ^the Chnrch was a 
curse, — 

Old Parliament’s bad. Reform’d Parliament’s 
worse, — 

All revenues lll-manag’d, — all wants ill-pro- 
vlde^ — 

Equality, — ^Tjlberty, — Justice, divided 
—Quoted from Melville’s The JAfe and Lot- 
teie of William Cobbett (1918). 
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BRYAN WALLER PROCTER 
(1787-1874), p. 1168 

EDITIONS 

BngUah Bongs and Lyrics (1844, London, Bell, 
1870). 

An Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical 
Notes, ed by C. Patmore (London, Bell, 
1877) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Becker, P “B. W. Procter,” Wiener Beltrdge, 
1911 (87). 

Fieldfi, J T **Barry Cornwall and Some of hl*< 
FriendB,” Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 
Houghton, 1871. 1880). 

Hewlett, 11 G The Nineteenth Century, Oot, 
1878 (4 648). 

Patmore, P. G My Friends and Acquaintance^ 
8 vols (New York, Saunders, 1854) 

Rlmeox, G A The Fortnightly Review, May, 
1877 (27 708) 

Stoflman, B C ”A Reprohcntative Triad, Hood, 
Arnold, Procter” Beribncr*s Monthly, Peb , 
1874 (7 468) 

Btodman, E C Victorian Poets (Boston, Hough- 
ton. 1875. 1884) 

Symons, A The Romantic Movement in English 
Poetry (Ijondon, Constable, 1900 , New York, 
Dutton), 

Whipple B P ”EngllHli Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century,” Essays and Reviews, 2 vols (Bos- 
ton. C)Hg<iod, 1840, 1878). 

Whipple, B. P.: Recollections of Eminent, Men 
(Boston. Houghton, 1886) 


CRITICAL NOTES 

“There never was a poet more honest In the ex- 
pression of his nature His songs are the reflec- 
tions of all moodh of his mind, and he cares not 
if the sentiment of one contradicts that of an- 
other In grief, or love, or fear, or despair, at 
the festive lioard. or the bed of slcknosM, wherever 
and whenever the spirit of song comes to him, 
it takes the color of the emotion which animates 
or saddens the moment He Is a large-hearted and 
most lovable man , and his poetry Is admired tic- 
ca use It Is the expression of his character ” — E P. 
Whipple, In Essays and Reviews (1845) 

11 OR. 24. / was bom on the open sta — Procter 
was born at Leeds, a large inland litv in the 
western part of Yorkshire 

2R-80. Ct with Glendower*s account of hts 
birth in 1 Henry IV, III, 1, 18-16 


At mv natlvltv 

The front of heaven was full of flery shapes, 
Of burning cressets , and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Bhak’d like a coward 


Poems, selections, ed., with a Biographical Intro- 
duction, by J. L. Robertson ((Canterbury Poets 
ed. London, Scott, 1887). 

The Evergreen, 2 vols, ed by A. Ramsay (Edin- 
burgh, 1724) 

The Gentle Shepherd (London, Black, 1875) 

The Gentle Shepherd (London. SirnpUn, 1891) 
The Tea-Table Miseellany, ed by A Ramiuiy, 8 
vols (Edinburgh, 1724-27) ; 4 vols In 1 (Lon- 
don, 1750) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Rmeaton, O. Allan Ramsay (Famous Scots Series 
Edinburgh, Ollphant, 1896) 


CRITICISM 

Eyre-Todd, G Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century, 2 vols (Glasgow, Hodge, 1896). 

Masson, D Edinburgh Sketches and Memories 
(London, Black, 1892 , New York, Macmillan) 

Minto, W In Ward's The English Poets, Vol 8 
(London and New York, Macmillan, 1880, 
1909). 

Shairp, J C “Return to Nature Begun by Allan 
Ramsay and Thomson,” On Poetic Interpreta- 
tion of Nature (Edinburgh, Douglas, 1877, 
New York, Hurd, 1878, Boston, Houghton, 
1885) 

Walker, H Three Centuries of Scottish Litera- 
ture, 2 vols (Glasgow, MacLehose, 1898 , 
New York, Macmillan) 

Wilson, J G The Poets and Poetry of Scotland, 
2 vols (Glasgow, Blackle, 1876, New York, 
Harper) 


CRITICAL NOTES 

7. IIT PIOOT 

This poem was first published as part of 
Patio and Rogei, later made the first scene 
of Act I of The Gentle Shepherd 

O. TBI GBNTLB 8HEPHBRD 

“I spoke of Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shep- 
herd, In the Scottish dialect, as the best pas- 
toral that had ever been written , not only 
abounding with beautiful rural Imagery, and 
Just and pleasing sentiments, but being a 
real picture of the manners, and I offered 
to teach Dr Johnson to understand It *No 
sir,’ said he; T won't learn it You shall 
retain your superiority bv mv not knowing 
It”' — Boswell, In The Life of Samuel John- 
son (1778) 

Patle and Peggy arc conventional names In 
Scottish pastoral poetry 


ALLAN RAMSAY (1686-1758), p. 7 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Works, 2 vols., ed , with a Memoir, by 
C Mackay (London, Virtue, 1870) 

Works, 2 vols, with a Life, (Paisley, Gardner, 
1877). 


11. THB avnaaBUN 

This was “a collection of Scots poems, 
wrote by the Ingenious before 1600” It was 
compiled to arouse Interest In old English 
poetry It contained popular songs and bal- 
lads, new as well as old 
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SAMUEL ROGERS (1763-1855)^ p. 207 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Worlti, ed , with a Memoir, by E Bell 
(Aldlne ed London, Bell, 1856, 1802 ; New 
York, Macmillan) 

Poeme (London, Boutledge. 1800) 

Reminisoenoea and Table-Talk, collected by Q H. 
Powell (London, Johnson, 1008) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Clayden, P W * Rogera and hia Oontemporariea, 
2 vols (London. 8mlth, 1880) 

Roberts, R K flamuel Rogera and hia rtrtle 
(London, Methuen, 1010 , New York, Dutton) 

CRITICISM 

Edinburgh Review, The ‘Toems,** Oct , 1818 
(22 82) 

Hayward, A The Edinburgh Renew, July, 1856 
(104 88) , Biographual and Ontical Eaaaya, 
2 vols (London, Longmans, 1858) 

Jeffrey, F “Human Life,” The Edinburgh Re- 
view, March, 1810 (81 826) 

Patmore. P. G. . Mg Frtenda and Acquaintance, 
8 vols. (New York, Saunders, 1854) 
iiuarterig Renew, The, “Poems,” March, 1818 
(0 207) 

Symons, A The Roinafitic Movement la Bngliah 
Poetry (London. Constable, 1000, New York, 
Dutton) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

“Rogers's title to a place among the representa- 
tives of the most brilliant age — the drama apart — 
of English poetry cannot now be challenged, but 
hlR rank la lower than that of any of his contem- 
poraries, and his position Is due in great mea<mre 
to two fortunate accidents the establishment of 
his reputation before the advent, or at least the 
recognition, of more potent spirits, and the inti- 
mate association of his name with that of greater 
men. He has, however, one peculiar distinction, 
that of exemplifying beyond almost any other poet 
what a moderate poetical endowment can effett 
when prompted by ardent ambition and guided by 
refined taste Among the countless examples of 
splendid gifts marred or wasted, it is pleasing to 
find one of mediocrity elevate^ to something like 
distinction by fastidious care and severe tolL It 
must also be allowed that his inspiration was gen- 
uine as far as it went, and that it emanated from 
a store of sweetness and tenderness actually ex- 
isting in the poet’s nature.” — R. Garnett, in the 
Dictionary of Vaiional Biography (1897) 

207 . THI PLIASCRia OF MIMORT 

"The Pleasurea of Memory is an excellent 
specimen of what Wordsworth calls ’the aecom- 
pUahment of verse’ and it was well worthy 
to attract attention and admiration at the 
time when It appeared, for at that time 
poetry, with few exceptions, was to be dlstln- 
quished from prose by versification and little 


else The Pleaeurea of Memory is an assay In 
verse, not wanting in tender sentiment and 
Just refiectlon, expressed, graceful no doubt, 
but with a formal and elaboiate grace, and 
in studiously pointed and carefully poised dic- 
tion such as the heroic couplet had been 
trained to assume since the days of Pope ” — 
Sir Henry Taylor in Ward’s The Engltah 
Poets, Vol 4 (1880). 

With regard to title and subject, cf. this 
poem with Akenslde's The Pleaaurea of the 
Imagination (p 44), Warton’s The Pleaeurea 
of Melancholy (p 75), and CamplieU’s The 
PUaaurea of Hope (p 417) 

200 . WRITTIN IN TUl HIGHLANDS OF SCOT! AND 

24. Another flood — Loch Long, a narrow 
bay west of the county of Dumliarton, Hcot- 
land 

AN TNSrRlPTlOM IN THK CRIMEA 

210. O. To ate hut face no more — *Theie is a 
beautiful story, delivered down to us from 
antiquity, which is 111 here perhaps occur to 
the reader 

“Icarlub, when he gave I’enelope in mar- 
riage to UlyhSCh, endeavored to persuade him 
to dwell in La< edamion , and, when all he 
urged wab to no purpose, he entreated his 
daughter to remain with him When ITlysses 
set out with hiK bride for Ithiica, the old innn 
followed the chaiiot, till, o\crcomc by hts 
Importunity, Ulyssefi consented that it should 
be left to Penelope to decide whether she 
would pioceed with him or retuni with her 
father It is related, sayb Pauuinlus, that 
she made no reply, but that she covered her- 
self with her veil, and that harlus, perceiv- 
ing at once by it that she Inclined to Ulysses, 
suffered her to deimrt with him 

“A btatue was afterwards placed by her 
father ah a memorial in that part of the niad 
where hhe had covered herself with her veil. 
It was still standing there in the days of 
Pansanias, and was called the statue of Mod- 
esty ’ — Kogerh’b note 

THE BOX or BOBEMOND 

“In the twelfth century William Flts-Duncan 
laid waste the valleys of Craven with fire and 
sword, and was afterwards ehtablished there 
by bis uncle. David. King of Scotland He was 
the last of the rate , hib hon, commonly called 
the Boy of Bgremond, dying before him In 
the manner here related, when a Priory was 
removed from Embsay to Bolton, that it might 
be as near as possible to the place where the 
accident happened That place Is still known 
by the name of the Strid, and the mother’s 
answer, as given in the first stansa, is to this 
day, often repeated in Wharfedale "—Rogers's 
note 

The places mentioned almve are in the west- 
ern part of Yorkshire, England 
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111< TRI OONDOLA 

812. 80. Lay of lore — “La Blondlna in Gondo- 
letta.*’ — Rogen's note 

41. QroMO-growH , — “Wben a debpot layu bis 
hand on a free city, how noon mnut he make 
the dlBCoyery of the rustic who bought Punch 
of the puppet-^how man, and complained that 
he would not bpeak — Bogeni'b note 
60-82. “For this thought I am indebted to 
some unpublthhed travels by the author of 
Yathck " — Rogers's note. 

67. Tancred and Rnatnio. — “Goldoni, de- 
scribing his cxrurhion with the rassalacqua, 
has left us a lively picture of this class of 
men *We were no sooner In the middle of that 
great lagoon which encircles the city than our 
dlhcr(>et gondolier drew the curtain behind us, 
and let us float at the will of the waves At 
length night came on, and we could not tell 
where wf were “What is the hour'" said I 
to the gondolier — “I cannot gucbs, hlr, but. 
If I am not mlHtakon, It is the lover’s hour ’* — 
“Li»t UM go home,” I replied , and he turned 
the prow homeward, singing, as he rowed, the 
twenty ninth btropho of the bixteenth canto 
of the JeruMlcm Drhi rrrd * ” Carlo Goldoni 
(1707-03) was a noted Italian dramatist 
IN). Jitanca - ‘lilonid Capello It had bet'U 
shut. If wo may belleye the novelist Malesplni, 
by a baker’s \my , as he puhsed by at daybreak , 
and In her despair bhe fled with her lover to 
Florence where he fell by asfcasslnation Her 
beauty, and her love adventure as here re- 
lated, her marriage afterwards with the grand 
duke, and that fatal banquet at whbh they 
were both poisoned by the cardinal, his 
brother, have rendered her history a romance ’* 
— Rogers's note Rlanoa Capello was a noted 
Italian odventuress of the 10th century She 
eloped with Iluouaventurl In 1568, and mar- 
iie<l Francesco, grand duke of Tuscany, in 
1578. 4 


SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832), p. 433 

EDITIONS 

Portiral Workn, with a Biographical and Critical 
Memoir, by F T Palgrave (Glol)e ed Lon- 
don and New York, Macmillan, 1866, 1907) 

Poifical Borka, with a Critical Memoir by W M 
Kobbcttl (London. Moxon, 1870) 

Poctioal Works, 2 vols , ed , with a Prefatory 
Notice, Biographical and Critical, by W Sharp 
(London, Rcott, 1885 86) 

Poetical Works, 2 vols , ed by W Mlnto (London, 
Black, 1887-88. 1801-02) 

Poctioal Works, ed by W J Rolfe (Boston, Hough- 
ton. 1888) 

Potms, 5 vols , ed by J Dennis (Aldlne ed 
London, Bell, 1802 , New York, Macmillan) 

Poetical Works, 4 vols. with the Author’s Intro- 
ductions and Notes, and the Annotations of 
J Q Lockhart (Ekllnborgh, Ollphant, 1808, 
Philadelphia. Llpplneott, 1000) 


Complete Poetical Works, ed , with a Biographical 
Sketch, by H B Sendder (Clambrldge ed 
Boston, Houghton, 1900) 

Complete Poetical Works, 6 vols , ed , with Intro- 
ductions, by A. Lang (Boston, Estes, 1002) ; 
1 vol (London, Nimmo, 1905) 

Poetieal Works, ed by J L Robertson (Ozfoni 
Univ Press, 1904, 1918) 

Waveriey Novels, 12 vols (Abbotsford ed Bdln 
burgh. Black, 1842-47) 

TYavcfleif Novels, 25 vols (Centenary ed Edin- 
burgh, Black, 1870-71) 

Waveriey Novels, 25 vols (Oxford Univ Press, 
1012) 

MtsecHaneous Prose Works, 80 vols (Edinburgh, 
Cadell, 1884-71, Black. 1870 82) 

Journal, IStSSi, 2 vols , eel by 1) Douglas (Edin- 
burgh, Douglas, 1890, New York, Harper, 
1890, 1900) 

PamlUar Letters, 2 vols , e<1 by D Douglas (Edin- 
burgh, Bimpkin, 1898 , Boston, Houghton, 
1804) 

Minstrelsy of the Hcottish Border, 4 vols , ed by 
T F Henderson (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 
1902) , 1 vol , with an Introduction by A 
Noyes (Edinburgh, Melnise, 1908 , New York, 
Stokes, 1918) 

BIOGRAPHY 

Crockett, W 8 Footsteps of Rcott (New Toit, 
JacMibs, 1908, Boston, Phillips, 1914) 
Crockett, W 8 The Rcott Country (Edinburgh, 
Black, 1902, 1911 , New York, Macmillan) 
Findlay. J P fltr Walter Scott, the Great Vn~ 
known (London, Nimmo, 1911) 

Gllflllan, O Life of Sir Walter Scott (Edin- 
burgh, Hamilton, 1870, 1871) 

Hudson, W II Sir Walter Scott (London, Bands, 
1901) 

Hutton, R II Sir Walter Scott (English Men 
of Letters Series London, Macmillan, 1878, 
1896, New York, Harper) 

Irving, W Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey 
(Bohn’s Library ed London, Bell, 1850) 
Lang, A Str WalUr Scott (Literary Uves Se- 
ries London, Hodder, 1906. New York, 
Scribner) 

IxKfkhart, J Q Memoirs of the Li/c of Sit 
Walter Scott, Baronet, 10 vols (Edinburgh, 
1819) , 3 vols (Boston, Houghton, 1881) , 
\brldged ed , 1 vol (New York. Crowell, 1871 , 
London, Black, 1880 , Boston, Houghton, 
1901) 

MaeCimn, F A Sir Waltet SeotVs Friends 
(fkllnburgb, BlackwoiMl, 1909, New York, 
Lane, 1910). 

Napier, G G Homes and Haunts of Scott (Lon- 
don, Macn^llan, 1907) 

Norgate, G Le G Lift of Sir Walter Scott (Lon- 
don, Methnen, 1906) 

Olcott, C. S The Country of Sir Walter Scott 
(London, Cassell, 1918, Boston, Houghton) 
Olcott, C S “The Courtship of Sir Walter 
Scott,*’ The Bookman, Jan , 1912 ( 84 488) 
Olcott. G. B “The Making of Sir Walter,” The 
Outlook, July 27, 1912 (101 708) 
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BIBLIOGBAPHIEB AND NOTES 


Kalntibury, 0 8ir Walter 8eott (Famoni Scoti 
Beries Ddinborgh and London, Ollpbant, 
1897 . New York. Scribner) 

Scott, C. G. and A Letters of Bir Walter BeotVe 
Family to their Govomeaa (London, Bicbardi, 
1906) 

Scott, Sir W Journal, and Letters, 

Skene, J Memories of Bvr Walter Beott, ed by 
B. Thomson (London, Murray, 1909) 

Stephen, L 'The Story of Scott's Buin," Btmdtes 
of a Biographer, 8 vols (London, Duckworth, 
1898-1902, New York, I*utnam) 

Yonge, C D Life of Bir Walter Beott (Great 
Writerb Series London, Scott, 1888) 

CRITICISM 

Alnger, A. Lectures and Essays, 2 %olb. (New 
York and London, Marmlllan, 1905) 

Bagehot, W “The Waverlev No\oK" The No- 
tional Rftteie, April, 1S68 , Lttcraty Bludics, 

3 vols., cd by R U. Hutton (London and New 
York, Longmans, 1878-79, 1893). 

Ball, Margaret Bir WalUr Beott as a CnUe of 
Literature (C^)lumbla Uni\ Press, 1907) 

Beers, HA A Iltstory of English RomanUasm 
in the Nineteenth Centutg (New York, Holt, 

1901, 1910) 

Blaehwood*s Magazine, “Sir Walter Scott, Hts 
Friends and Critics," Feb, 1910 (1S7 187) 
Brandes. G "Historical Naturalism," Main Cur- 
rents in Nineteenth Century Literature, Vol. 

4 (London, Heinemann, 1900, New York, 
HacmUlan, 1906) 

Brooke, 8 A Btudies in Poetry (New York, Put- 
nam, 1907, London, Duckworth) 

Oinning, A S G Bir Walter Beott Btudied m 
Eight Novels (London, Unwin, 1910, New 
York, Wessels) 

Canning, A 8 G History tn BcotVs Novels 
(London, Unwin, 1905, 1007) 

Ckirlyle, T The London and Westminster Rintuf 
(1888) , Cntteal and Misecllaneous Essays, 
4 YQls (Boston, Houghton, 1880) 

Chesterton, G K **The Position of Sir Walter 
Scott,” Tsoelve Types (London, Humphreys, 

1902, 1910) , Varied Types (New York, Dothl, 
1908, 1909) 

Crockett, W S The Beott Originals (Edinburgh, 
Foulls, 1911 ; Now York, Scribner) 

Dawson, W J The Makers of English Poetiy 
(New York and London, Revell, 1906) 
Dawson, W J • "The Waverley Novels" and 
"Scott's Greatness," The Mahers of English, 
Fiction (New York and liondon, Revell, 1905) 
Elliot Col F * Trustieorthiness of the Border 
BaUads (London, Blackwood, 1906) 

Elliot, Col F Further Essays on the Border 
BaUads (Edinburgh, A. Eliot, 1910) 

Fyfe, W. G * Edinburgh under Bir Walter Beott 
(Edinburgh, Constable, 1906; New York, 
Dutton) 

Gates, L B Btudies and Appreciations (New 
York, Macmillan, 1900) 

Hay, J "Address at the UnVeilIng of the Bust 
of Scott in Westminster Abbey 1897,'* Ad- 
dresses (New York, Century, 1906) 


Haslitt, W The Spirit of the Age (London, 
1825), CoUeeted Woihs, ed Waller and 
Glover (London, Dent 1902-00, New York, 
Mcaure), 4. 241 

Hugo, Y * lAtt&rature et Philosophic (Parib, 
1884). 

Hutton, B H Brief Literary Criticisms (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1906). 

Jack, A A Essays on the Noicl as Illustrated 
by Beott and Miss Austen (London, Macmil- 
lan, 1897) 

Jeffrey, F Criticisms In The Edtnbuigh Review 
"Marmion," April, 1808 (12 1) , "The Lady 
of the Lake." Aug, 1810 (10 208) , "The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel," April, 1805 (0 1). 
‘"rbe Lord of the Isles," Feb , 1815 (24 273) , 
"The Vision of Don Roderick," Aug, 1811 
(18 379) 

Lang, A Essays in Little (London, Henrv, 1801 , 
New York, Scribner) 

liing, A Letters to Dead Authors (London, 1.ong- 
mans, 1880, 1892, New York, Scrllinei, IbOd) 
Lang, A and J Highicays and Bjtways in the 
Bordets (I^mdon, Macmillan, 1018) 

Lang, A Bir Walter Beott and the Bet dir Min 
strelsy (London and New York, I^ongmans, 
1910) 

Mabie, H W “The Ijand of Scott," Backgtounds 
of Literature (New York, Outlook, 1903) 
Massem, D British Novelists and their Styles 
(London, Macmillan, 1859) 

Morgan, A H Beott and his Poetry (London, 
Ilarrap, 1913) 

Omond, T S The Romantic Triumph (Edin- 
burgh, Blackwoi^l, 1900, New York, Scrib 
ncr, 1900, 1909) 

Plnrr, G "Walter Scott and Joanna Balllle," 
The Edinburgh Ret Inr Oct , 1912, and Jan , 
1918 (210 855 , 217 170) 

Quatterly Reruw, The “Rokeby,” Dec , 1812 
(8 485) , "The Lady of the I^ke,” May, 1810 
(3 402) , “The I-ord of the Isles,” Juh, 1815 
(18 28f , “The Vision of Don Roderick, Oct , 
1811 (0 221) 

Rnwnsley, H I) LiUrary Associations of the 
English Ijokes, 2 vols (Glasgow, MacLehose, 
1894, 1900) 

Bocsiel, L K Die UterariiKhen und perstmlichen 
Beziehungen Bir Walter Stotts su Goethe 
(Lelpslg, 1902) 

Ruskin, J Fors OlaiHgtra, Letters 81 34, 02 
(1873, 1888 , New York, Crowell, 1909) 
Ruskin, J "Of Modem latndscaiie,” Modem 
Painters, Part 4, ch 10 (London, Smith, 1856 , 
New York, Crowell, 1909) 

Salntsbury, G "The Historical Novel," Essays 
in English Literature, mo-tm. Second Series 
(London, Dent 1805 , New York, Scribner) 
Beccombe, T "Scott Waverley," The Contem- 
porary Review, July, 1914 (100 26) 

Bhalrp, J C "The Homeric Spirit in Walter 
Scott," Aspects of Poetry (Oxford, (9arendon 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

“The perennial charm of the Wa^erley Novels 
resides Airy hugely in their henlthfulneM., The> 
take ns entlreh out of ourselves, and abhorli ut* 
in the world of incident and action If they are 
not always great as works of art, they are 
always great in that health of mind and soul 
which is elemental in all true Ihing Men cannot 
be too grateful for a mass of writing so genuine 
in tone, so free from morbid tendencies, so true 
to the fundamental ethlca of living*' — H W 
Mabie, in My Study Fire, Second Series (1896) 
What Mabie says of the novels, applies to Flcott's 
work as a whole 

“Scott’s is almost the only poetry In the Eng- 
lish language that not only runs in the head of 


438. WILLIAM AND H■LB^ 

Scott's first publication was a tranhlation 
or Imitation of two German liallads written 
by G A Bdrgcr (1748-04), a noted German 
poet One of these was Lenord (1774), the 
liasiH of Scott's William and Helen Scott 
gives in a note the following account of how 
he became acquainted with Lenori “A lady 
of high rank In the literary world read this 
romantic tale, as translateil by Mr Taylor, 
in the houKe of the celebrated Professor 
Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh The author 
was not present, nor Indeed in Edinburgh at 
the time , hut a gentleman who had the pleas- 
ure of hearing the Iwllad, afterwards told him 
the story, and repeated the remarkable 
chorus — 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speede. 
Splash, splash, across the sea , 

Hurrah, the dead can ride apace’ 

Dost fear to ride with me?’ 

“In attempting a translation, then Intended 
only to circulate among friends, the present 
author did not hesitate to make use of this 
Impressive stansa, for which freedom he has 
since obtained the forgiveness of the inge- 
nious gentleman to whom it properly belongs " 

The lady referred to was Mrs Anna Letltla 
Barbauld (1748-1825) Mr Taylor was Wil 
liam Taylor of Norwich (1765-1886) 

486. THI VIOLIT 

This is usually regarded as one of the most 
beautiful and delicate of Scott's poems It 
refers to his love, never directly expressed, 
for Willlamlna Stuart The poem was writ- 
ten immediately after it became evident that 
his hopes were in vain Miss Stuart, who 
married Sir William Forbes, died in 1810 
Seventeen years later Scott wrote In his Jour- 
nal (Nov 7 and 10, 1827). after a visit to 
Miss Stuart'b aged mother “I went to make 
another visit, and fairly softened myself like 
on old fool, with recalling old stories till I 
was fit for nothing but shedding tears and 
repeating verses for the whole night This is 
sad work. The very grave gives up its dead, 
and time nills liack thirty vears to add to 
my perplexities I don't care T begin to 
grow over hardened and, like a stag turning 
at bay, my naturallv good temper grows fierce 
and dangerous Yet what a romance to tell, 
and told I fear It will one day be And then 
my three years of dreaming and my two years 
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of wakening will be chronicled doubtleea But 
the dead will feel no pain ... At twelve 
o^lock I went to poor lady J. B to talk 
over old stories I am not clear that It is 
right or healthful Indulgence to be ripping 
up old sorrows, but it seems to give her deep- 
seated sorrow words, and that Is a mental 
blood-letting To me these things are now 
matter of calm and solemn recollection, never 
to be forgotten, yet scarce to be remembered 
with pain ** 

For a full account of the story, sec Lock- 
hart B Li/c of Scott, ch. 8, and Miss F. M F. 
Skene’s “Sir Walter Scott’s First Love,” The 
Century Magazine, July, 1890 (68 868). 

GURNFINLAB 

This ballad was first publlshod in Monk 
Lewis’s Talea of Wonder. The following ac- 
count of the ballad was there given by Scott 
in a preface “The simple tradition upon 
which this ballad is founded runs thus 
While two Highland hunters were passing the 
night in a solitary hothy (a hut built for the 
purpose of hunting) and making merry over 
their venison and whisky, one of them e\- 
pressed a wish that they had pretty lasses to 
complete their party The words were scarcely 
uttered, when two beautiful young women, 
habited In green, entered the hut, dancing 
and binging One of the hunters was sedureil 
by the siren who attached herself particularly 
to him, to leave the hut the other remained, 
and, suspicious of the fair seducers, continued 
to play upon a trump, or Jew’s harp, some 
strain, consecrated to the Virgin Mary Day 
at length came, and the temptress vanished 
Searching In the forest, he found the bones of 
his unfortunate friend, who had been tom to 
pieces and devoured by the fiend into whose 
toils he had fallen The place was from 
thenfe calle<l the Glen of the Green Women 

* Glenfinlas is a tract of forest-ground, bing 
in the Highlands of Perthshire, not far from 
Callender in Mcnteith It was formerly a 
royal forest, and now belongs to the Earl of 
Moray. This country, as well as the adjacent 
district of Balquldder, was, in times of yore, 
chlefiy inhabited by the Maegregors To the 
west of the Forest of Glenfinlas lies Loch 
Katrine, and its romantic avenue, called the 
Troshachs. Benledi, Benmore, and Benvoir- 
lich, are mountains In the same district, and 
at no great distance from Glenfinlas The 
Biver Toith passes Callender and the Castle 
of Doune, and Joins the Forth near Stirling 
The Pass of Lenny is Immediately above Cal- 
lender, and is the principal access to the 
Highlands from that town Olenartney is a 
forest, near Benvoirllch The whole forms a 
sublime tract of Alpine scenery ” 

CADIOW CABTLB 

This ballad was included in the third vol- 
ume of Scott’s The Minetreley of the Soottieh 


Border. Scott gives the following historical 
basis for the ballad : 

“The ruins of Ckidyow, or Cadsow Castle, 
the ancient baronial residence of the family 
of Hamilton, are situated upon the precipi- 
tous banks of the River Evan, about two miles 
above its Junction vdth the Clyde It was 
dismantled. In the conclusion of the Civil 
Wars, during the reign of the unfortunate 
Mary, to whose cause the house of Hamilton 
devoted themselves with a generous seal, 
which occasioned their temporary obscurity, 
and, very nearly, their total ruin. The situa- 
tion of the ruins, embosomed in wood, dark- 
ened by ivy and creeping shrubs, and o\er- 
hauglng the brawling torrent, is romantic in 
the highest degree. In the immediate vicinity 
of Cadyow is a grove of immense oaks, the 
remains of the Caledonian F<»rest, which an- 
ciently extended through the south of Scot- 
land, from the oa*<tern to the Atlantic Ocean 
Some of thebe trees measure twenty -five feet 
and upwards In drcumference, and the state 
of decay in whic h they nc»w appc'ai shows that 
they have witnessed the rites of the Druids 
The whole scenery is included in the magnifi- 
cent and extensive park exf the Duke of Ham- 
ilton . • 

“In detailing the death of the Regent Mur- 
ray, nihlch is made the subject of thc« ballad, 
it would be injustice to my n»adcr to use 
other words than those of Dr Robertsem, 
whose account of that nicmiorablo event forms 
a beautiful piece of historical imlnilng 

“ ’Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was the per- 
son who committed this barlmrous action lie 
had been condemned to death soon after the 
luittlo of Langslde, as we have already re- 
lated, and owed his life to the liegent'h clem- 
ency But part of his estate had Iveen 
bestowed upon one of the Regent's favoiltes, 
who seized his house, and turned* out his wife, 
naked. In a cold night, into the open fields, 
where, before next morning, she bocaiiic* furi- 
ously mad This injury made a deeper Impres- 
sion on him than the benefit he had lecelved, 
and from that moment he vowed to be re- 
venged of the Regent. Party rage stnmgth- 
ened and Inflamed his private resentment 
His kinsmen, the Hamlltons, applaud«*d the 
enterprise. The maxims of that age Justified 
the most desperate course he could take* to 
obtain vengeance. Ho followed the Rc>gent 
for some time, and watched for an opixortu- 
nlty to strike the blow He resolved at last 
to wait till his enemy should arrive at Lin- 
lithgow, through which he was to iinss In his 
way from Stirling to Edinburgh He took 
his stand in a wooden gallery, which had a 
window towards the street, sprcsid a feather- 
bed on the floor to hinder the noise of Ills feet 
from being heanl , hung up a blue k c loth 
behind him, that his shadow might not be 
observed from without, and, after all this 
preparation, calmly expected the Regent's ap- 
proach, who bad lodged, during the night, in 
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9l hoQM not tar distant fioine indlhtlnct 
information of the danger which threatened 
him had been conveyed to the Regent, and 
he iMid HO much regard to It, that he reKolved 
to return by tho same gate through which he 
had entered, and to fetch a compass round 
the town. But, as the crowd about the gate 444 
was great, and he himself unacquainted with 
fear, he pnx ceded directly along the htreet. 
and the throng of people obliging him to 
move very slowly, gave the asbasHln time to 
take so true an aim, that he shot him, with 
a single bullet, through the lower part of his 
I>e11y, and killed the horse of a gentleman 
who rode on his other side. His followers 
instantly endeavored to break Into the house 
whence the blow bad come ; but they found 
the door strongly barricaded, and, before it 
could be force<l open, ITamilt<in had mounted 
a fleet horse, which stood r(*ady for him at 
n Isick passage, and was got far beyond their 
reach The Regimt died the same night [Jan 
23, 1500] of his wound *** — HMorjf of ficot- 
land. Book v 

440. 4B. 2'Ac Chttf — **Tbe head of the famlU of 
Hamilton, at this period, was James, Bari 
of \rraii, Duke of Chatelherault in France, 
and lirst peer <if the Scottish realm In 1509 
he was appointed by Queen Mary her lieu- 
tenant-gimenil In Hcotland ** — Scott’s mite 

441. 141. Dark Motion — “lie was concerned in 
the niuider of David Rlszlo, and at least 
prlv> to that of Diirnley ” — Scott’s note, Rlr- 
rlo (d 1560) was secretarv to Mary Queen 
of Scots , Lord Dnmlev (d 1567) was Marv’s 
second husliand 

IHl’ MlNsnilLSl OF IIIF SCOTTISH BORIUK 

This was a collection of ballads and songs 
which Scott gathered together with help of 
friends, and published in three volumes, 1802- 
03 It contained, besides genuine ballada, a 
number of piecc^s which were the work, in 
part or eiitirelv, of Scott 

KlNllUNT WILLin 

*‘Tuis liallucl Is preBer\<sl by tradition in 
the West Holders, but much mangled by n>- 
citers, Ro that some c*onJectlonal emendations 
have lieen absolutely necesaary to render it 
intelligible” — Scott’s note It is believed that 
most of this ballad is the work of Scott If 
that is so, the ballad is peihapH the one 
oMiiiiplc of a completely sucresHful imitation 
of the genuine liallads The ballad which mav 
hH\e furniahed the basis for Kinmont Willw is 
Jock »' the Ffide See Child's Engltsh and 
Ht'oltinh Popular Ballads, 8, 475 

The ballad is baaed upon a Border incident 
of 1596 Kinmont Willie, or William Arm 
strong, of Kinmouth, near the southern lior- 
der of Scotland, was captured for freebooting 
by the English and shut up In Carlisle Castle, 
under the wardenship of Lord Scroop and 
his deputy Sakeld Failing to secure the 


release of Armstrong, Sir Walter Scott of 
Branzholm, Lord of Buccleugh, led a troop of 
horsemen to the Castle, surprised the watch- 
men, set the prisoner free, and escaped across 
the River Eden 

I/lltll KV>DVL 

This is a genuine ballad, versions of which 
are widely distributed throughout Europe 
See the account of it in Child’s The English 
and Soottish Popular Ballads, 1, 151 fC. 

THI LAY OP THB LAST IIIBBTBIL 

In the PrefScG to the first edition, Scott 
stateq that the poem was intended **to illus- 
trate the customs and manners which an- 
ciently prevailed on the Borders of Scotland 
and England The inhabitants living in a 
state partly pastoral and partly warlike, and 
combining habits of constant depredation with 
the influence of a rude spirit of chivalry, were 
often engaged in scenes highly susceptible of 
poetical ornament. As the description of 
scenery and manners was more the object of 
the author than a combined and regular nar- 
rative, ‘ the plan of the ancient metrical 
romance was adopted, which allows greater 
latitude, in this respect than would lie <on- 
slstcnt with the dignity of a regular poem 
. For these reasons, the poem was put into 
the mouth of an ancient minstrel, the last <if 
the race, who, as he is supposed to have 
hur\lved the Revolution, might have caught 
somewhat of the refinement of modem poetrv. 
without losing the simplicity of his original 
model The date of the tale itself is about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
most of the persons actually flourished ” 

The poem is written in honor of Lady 
Dalkeith (afterwards Duchess of Buccleugh), 
of Branksome Hall on the River Tevlot in 
Roxburghshire. She suggested to Si*ott that 
he write a ballad on the legend of the goblin 
page, Gilpin Homer, and this poem was the 
result It Is sung by the minstrel in the 
presence of the Duchess and her ladies 

See Byron’s English Bards and ScoteJi Re- 
iUwrrs, 160-64 (p 487) 

HABOLD 

This song is bometlmes entitled The Lag of 
RosaMle, The poem is supposed to be sung, 
after the espousal of Margaret of Buccleuch to 
Txird Cranstoun, by Harold, the minstrel of 
tho house of St. Clair. It tells of the death of 
Rosabelle as she was returning from Ravens- 
heuch Castle to Roslin, the family seat of the 
St Clairs, in Edinburghshire, Scotland 

446 . THI MAID or NIIDPATH 

The following explanatory note is prefixed 
to this poem in the Cambridge edition of 
Scott’s Poctioal Works “*There is a tradi- 
tion in Tweeddale,* savs Scott, 'that, when 
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447 . 


Neidi»ath Castle, near Peebles, was Inbablted 
by the Earls of March, a mutual passion sub- 
sisted betwficn a daughter of that noble family 
and a son of the Laird of Tushielaw, in Bt- 
trick Forest As the alliance was thought 
unsuitable by her parents, the young man 
went abroad Duiing his absence the lady 
fell into a c onsumptlon , and at length, as 
the only means of saving her life, her father 
consented that her lover should be recalled 448. 
On the day when he was expected to pass 
through Peebles, on the road to Tushielaw, 
the young lady, though much exhausted, 
caused herself to be carried to the balcony 
of a house in Peebles belonging to the family, 
that she might see him as he rode past Her 
anxiety and eagerness gave such foice to her 
organs that she Is said to have distinguished 
the horse's footsteps at an incredible distance 
But Tushlelanv, unprepared for the change in 
her appearance, and not expecting to see her 
In that place, rode on without recognising her, 
or even slackening his pace The lady was 
unable to support the shock, and, after a 
short struggle, died in the arms of her at- 
tendants ' Publlbhf^ in 1800, in Haydn's 
Colleetion of tiootUnh Airs," 

HDKTINO BONO 

This sofkg is found in Bcott's continuation 
of Strutt's Queenhoo-Itall printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the General Preface to Waverley 
The song is sung by three minstrels prepara- 
tory to a hunting expeilltlon 

WIIBBB SHALL THB LOVBU BEST 

This song is found In Canto 8 of Jfarmion, 
lines 148-88 It is sung by the youth Fitr- 
Bustace, in response to a request from Mar- 
mion, “To speed the lingering night away** 

It is thus Introduced 

A mellow voice Fiti-Bustace had. 

The air he chose whs wild and sad , 

Much have I heard in Scottish land 
Rise from the busy harvest liand 
When falls before the mouTitalneer 
On Lowland plains the ripened eai 
Now one shnll voice the notes prolong. 

Now a wild (horns swells the song 
Oft have I listened and stood still 
As it came softened up the hill, 

And deemed it the lament of men 
Who languished for their native glen. 

And thought how sad would be sn^ sound 
On Rusquehanna’s swamp? gnmud, 

Kentucky's wood-encumbered brake. 

Or wild Ontario's boundless lake. 

Where heart-sick (»xlles in the strain 
Recalled fair Hcotland's hills again* 

LOCHINVAB 

This familiar ballad is found in Canto 6 
of Marmion, lines 818-60 It is sung by Lady 
Heron, who has come to the court of King 
James of Scotland to make peace between 
him and her husband, who was held prisoner 
because of alleged connection with the death 
of Sir Robert Kerr, Warden of the Middle 


Marches James's defeat at Flodden is by 
some historians imputed to his Infatuation 
for Lady Heron 

The ballad is based on the ballad Kaiharinn 
Jaffray, first published by Scott, under the title 
of The Laird of Laminton, in The MinetreUy of 
the ftcotUeh Border, 1802 The names in the 
ballad are traditional 

THE LADl or THE LAKE 

“The scene of the following poem is laid 
chiefly in the vicinity of Loch Katrine, in the 
Western Highlands of Perthshire The time 
of action includes six days, and the transac- 
tions of eac h day o(*cupy a canto '* — Scott's 
piefatory Argument 

Scott gives the following account of the 
poem in the Introduction prefixed to the 
edition of 1880 “After the success of Jfar- 
mion, I felt Inclined to exclaim with Ulysses 
in the Odyaeey — 



'One venturous game my hand has won to- 
day — 

Another, gallants, yet remains to play ' 

“The ancient manners, the habits, and cus- 
tomx of the aboriginal race by whom the 
Highlands of Scotland were inhabited, had 
always appeared to me peculiarly adapted to 
poetry The (hange in their manners, too, 
had taken place almost within my own time, 
or at least I had learned many particulars 
concerning the anc lent state of the Highlands 
from the old men of the last generation I 
had always thought the old Scottish Gael 
highly adapted for poetical compositiem The 
feuds, and political dissensions, which, half a 
century earlier, would have rendered the 
richer and wealthier part of the kingdom in- 
disposed to countenance a |K>om, the scene of 
which was laid in the Highlands, were now 
sunk in the g6nerous comimsslon which the 
English, more than any other nation, feel 
for the misfortunes of an honorable foe The 
poems of Osstan had, by their popularity, 
Buinciently shown, that if wiitings on High- 
land subjects were qualified to interest the 
reader, mere national prejudices were, in the 
present day, very unlikely to interfere with 
their success 

“I had also read a great deal, seen much, 
and heard more, of that romantic country, 
where I was in the habit of spending some 
time every autumn , and the scenery of Loch 
Katrine was connected with the recollection 
of many a dear friend and merry expedition 
of former days Thin poem, the action of 
which lay among scenes so bMUtlfnl, and so 
deeply Imprinted on my recollection, was a 
labor of love ; and It was no less so to recall 
the manners and incidents introduced The 
frequent custom of James IV, and particu- 
larly of James V, to walk through their king- 
dom in disguise, afforded me the hint of an 
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incident, which ncTor fhlls to be intomting, 
If managed with the BllghtCHt addrosH or 
dexterity ” 

453. 685. Though all unaaVd hut birth and 
•iwfiic.— “The nighlanderH, who carried hoh- 
pltallty to a punctiliouH cxcchh. nio Mild to 
have (uniddored it aH churliah, to able a Htian- 
ger hiM name or lineage, before he had taken 
i(>frehhment. Fonda were ao frequent among 
them, that a contiary mle would in many 
taaoB have proiluced the difkovery of home 
cimimbtance which might have excluded the 
gucht fiom the benefit of the asslhtancc he 
btcKMl In need of '* — Bcott'a note 

465 BOAT BONO 

Ttaia Bong (linca 899-43R of Canto 2) la 
sung by a group of luiatnien ax they bring 
their chieftain to shore 

450. coRONAcn 

Thin song (lines 870 03 of Canto 3) la sung 
by a group of village nialdh and matronx ax ii 
lament over Duncan, their dead leader 

CA^TO VI 

Summary of Cantoa ll-V. Shortly after 
the departure of Jnmeh Fit a Tames the next 
morning KcNlerbk Dbu, one of the proude'^t 
of Highland chieftalnx, retuinx with his 
clansmen from n foray on the Lowlanda At 
the same time, Douglas, who has beem ahcl- 
tered by hia nephew, Ucaleric'k, from the 
King's hatred, retuina from hunting, bringing 
wltb him young Malcolm Oiaeme, Kllena 
lover That night Bcnlerick suggests that 
Douglas give him Ellen to wed, and that they 
Join for(*eh against the King DoiiglaH, know- 
ing Ellen’s love for Malcolm, refuaea to Join 
Roderick against the King Malcolm loaves, 
hoping to hocuro protection for Douglas 

All the next day, Roderick’s messenger rides 
through the Highlands, rousing the men to 
arms The day following, Jamea FitsJamea 
again discovers Ellen, this time In hiding 
with old Allan, and he proposes to carry her 
to the court as his wife Upon her rrfusal, 
he gives her a ring, which he says will secure 
for her any boon that she may ask from the 
King On the fifth day, James meets with 
Roderick In single combat and overcomes him 
A little later, Dnuglaa, who has l»oen per- 
forming feata of strength at the court, aronses 
the anger of the King and la thrown Into 
prison 

460. BATTLB or BBAL' AN DUXNB 

**A aklrmish actually took place at a pan 
thns called in the Troaacha, and closed with 
the remarkable incident mentioned in the text. 
It waa greatly posterior in date to the reign 
of James V Bcott'a note ••Beal' an Duine" 
means ••The pass of the man " 


384-01. Cf the following lines from the 
\nglo Saxon poem The Fight at Finnaburg, 
deacrlblng the approach of an armed troop 
“This is not day that dawns from the cast, nor 
hero flies the dragon, nor here bums the gables 
of this hall , hut hither come bearing a hostile 
band Its bright battle gear, fowls alng, the 
gray-coated one [the wolfl howls, the war- 
wood rehonnda, ahield anawers shaft " 

404. BEIONALL BANKS 

This song 1r found In Canto 8 of Rokebg, 
lines 894-4R8 It la sung in a scene of revel 
by a youth, Edmund of Winston 

••as the aptest mate 
For Jovial aong and merry feat" 

The aong Is sung after Edmund dreams of 
early scejieh and Incldentb In his own life 
Itrignall was the name of an estate along the 
Greta River, in Yorkshire Edmnnd sings 
also the next song, Allen a Dale, lines 718-47 
of the same Canto 

406. ALLBN-A-DALB 

The subject of this song was a legendary 
outlaw minstrel, a companion of Robin Hood 
in Bherwood Forest 

HIB AWA\, UIB AWAT 

Tblh song la found In Chapter 12 of Waver- 
Ug It is sung by Davie, a simple-minded 
youth, to his two large deer greyhounds 

TWIBT TB, TWIXB IB 

This song IS found In Chapter 4 of Gag 
Manntnng It is sung by Meg Merrlllcs, a 
gypsy, as she spins the charm of the new born 
son and heir of her master The next song, 
WoHtrd, Weary, Wherejofe Rtay, found in 
Chapter 27, is sung also by Meg Merrllies as 
a sort of spell or prayer to speed the passage 
of a dying smuggler 

466 IINBB OV TRB LIFTING OF THB BANNBR OF 

TUB HOI SB OF BUCCLBl Til 

The football match described In this poem 
took place on Dec 4, 181R on the plain of 
Carterhaugh, near the Junction of the Ettrick 
and Yariow livers In Relklrksblre, Scotland 
The game was arranged bj Scott’s friend, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, between the men of the 
Vale of Yarrow and the Burghers of Selkirk 
The irnmisi mentioned in the poem are those of 
the players and partisans of the two teams 
For a full account of the event see Lockhart's 
Life of ticott, 4, 271 (ch 80) 

14 A etnpltng'M weak hand — ^Thia waa 
Scott’s oldest son Walter 

467. JOCK or HA9SBLDBAN 

The first stanza of this poem Is old Ben 
Child's Bngliah and Boottieh Popular BaUade, 
5, 159 ff. 
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PIBBOCH OP DOMUIL DHD 


PBOUD IIAIBIB 


**Thl« Is a very ancient pibroch belonging 
to Clan Macl>onald, and auppoBed to refer 
to the expedition of D(>nald Balloch, who, in 
1481, launched from the Islea with a consid- 
erable force, invaded Lochaber, and at Inver- 
loehy defeated and put to flight the Earls of 
Mar and Caithnehb, though at the head of an 
army superior to his own ” — Scott's note 

WUX SITT’BT THOU BX THAT UUIM'O HALL? 

This song Is sometimes entitled Time It 
is found In Chapter 10 of Tke Anttquarif 
Lovel, one of the chief characters In the story, 
hears it early In the morning as it is sung by 
a woman in a turret opposite his window 

46A. AND WHAT THOIGH WINTER WILL PINCH 

81VBRB 

This song Is sometimes entitled Oai'alicr 
fiOHff It is found in Chapter 10 of Old Mor- 
tality, where it ib sung by a Major Bellendcn 
to his sister after he had been refused a 
request by Colonel Grahame. 

CLARION 

This poem stands as the motto to Chapter 
84 of Old Mortality, It is one of a nuniiier 
of mottoes, ascribed by Scott to anonymous 
writers, but really written by himself 

"It may be worth noting that it was In 
correcting the pr<Kif -sheets of Th( Aniiquaty 
that Scott first took to equipping his cbaiac- 
ters with mottoes of his own fabrication On 
one occasion he happened to ask John Ballan- 
tyne, who was sitting by him, to hunt for a 
particular passage in Beaumont and Fletc her 
John did as he was bid, but did not succeed 
In discovering the lines 'Hang it Johnnie'* 
cried Scott *1 believe I can make a motto 
sooner than you will find one* He did so 
accordingly, and from that hour, whenever 
memory failed to suggest an appropriate epi- 
graph, he had recourse to the Inexhaustible 
mines of *old play* or 'old ballad’ to which we 
owe some of the most exquisite verse that 
ever flowed from his pen *' — Lockhart, in Life 
o/ fteott, fh 27. 

THl DBBARX CHAXGB 

“It was while struggling with such languor, 
on one lovely evening of this autumn LI817], 
that he composed the following beautiful 
verses. They mark the very spot of their 
birth, — ^namely, the then naked height over- 
hanging the northern side of the Cauldahields 
liooh, from which Melrose Abbey to the east- 
ward, and the hills of Ettrlck and Yarrow to 
the west, are now visible over a wide range 
of rich woodland, — all the work of the poet's 
hand." — Lockhart, In lAfr of goott, cb 89 

VARIWILL TO THE LAND 

\ 

This poem stands as the motto to Chapter 
80 of Rob Boy, See note on GTarton, above. 


This song Is found In Chapter 40 of The 
Heart of Midlothian, It is sung by the insane 
Madge Wildfire on her death-bed 

THI BARnroOTID FRIAR 

This song is found In Chapter 17 of Ivanhoe, 
It is sung by the friar of Copmanhurst to 
entertain his guest, the Black Knight 

489. REBECCA'S HIMN 

This hymn Is found in Chapter 89 of loan- 
hoe. It follows this statement "It waa in 
the twilight of the day when her trial, if it 
could be called such, had taken place, that 
a low knock was heard at the door of Re- 
becca's prison-chamber It dlhturtied not the 
Inmate, who was then engagixl in the evening 
prayer recommendml b> her religion, and 
which concluded with a hymn we have ven- 
tured thus to translate into English " 

The original of Rebecca was an American 
Jewess named RelNxca Grata The story of 
her fruitless love for a Christian was told to 
Scott by Washington Irving at Abbotsford in 
1817 See Van Rcmsselaer's "The Original of 
Rebecca In Iranhor** 'Tht Ctntwy Mayaetm , 
Si'pt, 1882 (24 679) 


BORDER MABCH 

This Bong is found In Chapter 28 of The 
MonuHtery It is sung by a follower of Baron 
Avimel ah he sits over his meal with a small 
(*oinpany of Border-riders 

The following interesting parody is by 
Thomas I«ove Peacock It is one of his so- 
c>alled I*ai)er Money I^yriis 


Choi Ur of Korthumhtiatm 

On the Prohibition of Scotch One-Pound Notes 
in England 
X825 18tI7 


March, march. Make-rags of Borrowdale,^ 
Whether ye promise to bearer or order , 
March, march, Takc^-rag and llawliec tail,* 

All the Hcotch flimaies must over the Bor- 
der 

Vainly you snarl anent 
New Act of Parliament, 

Bidding you vanish from dairy and "lauder" ,* 
l>ogs, you have had your day, 

Down tail and slink away , 

You'll pick no more bones on this side of the 
Border 

Hence to the hlllR where your fathers stole 
cattle , 


* "Not the Cumberland Borrodaile but the genu 
Ine undent name of that district of Scotland, what- 
ever It be called now, from which was issued the 
first promise to pay, that was made with the express 
purp^ose of being broken " — Peacock's note 
a Bcotlcd for Tag-rag and Bob-tall, ‘a highly re- 
fpo^ble old flrm.^ A paper kite with a bawbee at 
its tail Is perhaps a better emblem of the safe cur- 
rency of Scotland than Mr Canning's mountain of 
paper irrigated by a rivulet of gold ” — Peacock’s 
note George Canning (1770-1827) was a noted 
statesman. Secretary of Fore^n Alfalrs, 
1^2-27, and Premier, 1827. Marder 
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Hence to the glens where they skulked from 
the law. 

Hence to the moors where they ▼anished from 
battle, 

Crying “De'u tak the hindmost." and 
“Charlie’s awa'.” 

Metal Is clanking here , 

Off with your banking gear , 

Off. eip you’re paid “to Old Harry or order", 
Bngland bhall many a day 
Wish you'd been far away. 

Long ere your kite-wings flew over the Border. 

March, march, Bttrlck and Tevlotdale. 

l*ay-day'H the word, lads, and gold Ifc the 

lAW 

March, marc&, Bskdale and Llddesdale , 
Tagdale. and Uagdale, and Bobdale, and a* ; 
Personh or purse, they ••iiy , 

Purse you have none to pay . 

Your persons who'll deal with, except the 
Recorder? 

Yet, to retrieve your freaks. 

You can just leave your breeks ,* 

You'll want them no more when you're over 
the Border. 

nigb on a pole in the vernal sun's basklngs, 
when April has summonetl you rag»«hii>s 
away, 

Wo 11 hoist up a imir of your best galligaRklns, 
ButwiUfMl with young thistles to usher In 
May 

Typos of Scotch “copital," 

They shall o'er>top-it-all, 

StrlppcMl off from bearer and brushed into 
order , 

Then if you tarry, rogues. 

NottloN \ oil'll get for brogues* 

And to the Rogue's March be drummed o'er 
the Border 


470. THB SONG OP THE BEIM-KENNAB 

This song la found in Chapter 0 of The 
Pitaii It is sung bj the witch Norna, and 
is thus IntroduccHi “Having lookcsl on the 
sky for some time in a hxed attitude and 
with the most profound silence. Noma at 
once, vet uith a slow and elevated gesture, 
evtendisl her stuff of black oak toward that 
part of the hi'a^ens from which the blast 
came hardeat, and in the midst of its fury 
chantcsl a Norwc^glnn Invcxatloxi, still pre- 
served in the Island of ITlst, under the name 
of The Hona oS the Ptim-kcnnar, though some 
call It The Rong of the Trmpent The follow- 
ing is a free translation. It being impossible 
to render literally many of the elliptical and 
metaphorical terais of expression peculiar to 
the ancient Northern poetry " 


471. COUNTY GUT 

This poem is found in Chapter 4 of QuvkUn 
Dunoard It is thus introduced “The maid 
of the little turret, of the veil, and of the 
lute, sung exactly such an air as wo are 
accustomed to suppose flowed from the lipa 
of the hlgh-bom dames of chivalry, when 
knights and troubadours listened and lan- 
guished The words had neither so much 
aeuse, wit, or faney, as to withdraw the 
attention from the music, nor the music so 
much of art, as to drown all feeling of the 
words The one seemed fitted to the other. 


breeches, tronsera 


and if the aong had been recited without the 
notea, or the air played without the worda, 
neither would have been worth noting It 
la, therefore, acarcely fkir to put upon record 
liuea Intended not to be aaid or read, but 
only to be aung But auoh acrapa of old 
poetry had alwaya had a aort of fkadnatlon 
for ua, and aa the tune la loat forever — 
nnleea Blahop happena to And the notea, or 
aome lark teachea Stephens to warble the 
air— we will risk our credit, and the taste of 
the Lady of the Lute, by preserving the 
verses, simple and even rude as they arc." 

Bishop and Stephens were contemporary 
English musicians and composers 

WHAT BRAVE CHIEF 

This song iR found in Chapter 11 of The 
Taltaman It is snug by a minstrel aa a com- 
pliment to Leopold, Archduke of Austria, to 
glorify him as equal to Richard the Llon- 
Ilcarted of England Both were leaders In 
the Crusades 

RODIN HOOD 

This song is found in Act II, ac. 1, of 
Scott’s drama Tht Doom of Dcrorgotl, It is 
sung liy Blackthorn, a forest rangier, in lovi» 
with Kathleen, who has Just skipped away 
from him 

BONNY DUNOBR 

Tbia and the following song. When Friends 
arc Met, are found In Act II, ac 2, of The 
Doom of DeiorgoU Bonny Dundee Is sung 
by Leonard, a forest ranger, in recounting 
an incident in which Oawold of Dcvorgoil, a 
Scottish ban>n, had a part thirty years be- 
fore. 

Bonny Dundee was John Graham of Claver- 
honse (1640 80), Viscount Dundee, a staunch 
ScTottlsh Mupporter of Charles II and Jaincw 
II of England Ills atiict enforcement of the 
laws against the Scottish Covenanters won 
him the title "Bloody CHaver'se" After the 
flight of James Into France. Claverhouse sup- 
ported bia cause against William III, going 
so far as to defy the Convention or Bcotch 
Parliament, which had act opted William 
Falling In his attempt to persuade the Duke 
of Gordon to bold Edinburgh Castle, on Caatle 
Rock, for King James, he raised an army 
which met and defeated the government 
fortes at the Battle of Killlot rankle, In 1689 
He died of a wound the night of the victory 

4731 . WHBN FRIRNDB ARI UIT^ 

Thla waa sung as a duet by Leonard and 
Flora, Oawald’a daughter, after Bonny Dun- 
dee waa flniahed 

OLBl FOE KINO CBAELIB 

Thla aong la found In Chapter 20 of lFoo4- 
stock. It la aung by a merry group, Juat 
before they aeparate for the night, in honor 
of Charlea 1. King of Bngland (1626-49). 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

Shelley*8 Centenartf^ 

4th August, 1802 

Within a narrow span of time. 

Thrive princess of the realm of rhyme. 

At height of youth or manhood's prime 
From earth took wing. 

To Join the fellowship sublime 8 

Who, dead, yet sing 

lie, first, his eaillest wreath who wore 
Of laurel grown in Latmian grn>e. 

Conquered bv pain and hapless love 

Found calmer home, 10 

Hoofed by the heaven that glows above 
Eternal Borne 

A fierier soul. Its own fierce prey 
And cumbered with more mortal clay. 

At Missolonghi flamed away, 16 

And left the air 
Reverberating to this day 
Its loud despair. 

Alike remote from Byron's scorn 
And Keats’s magic as of mom 80 

Bursting forever newly-born 
On forest old. 

To wake a hoary world forlorn 
With touch of gold, 

Shelley, the cloud-begot, who new 85 

Nonrikhed on air and kun and dew. 

Into that Eissence whence he drew 
His life and lyre 
Was fittingly resolved anew 

Through wave and fire. so 


1 From Selected Poems of William Watson, copy- 
right 1002 by the John Lane Company 


'Twas like his rapid soul 1 Twas meet 
That he, who brooked not Time’s slow feet. 
With passage thus abrupt and fleet 
Should hurry hence. 

Eager the Great Perhaps to greet 
With Why? and Whence? 


S6 


Impatient of the world's fixed way, 
lie ne’er could suffer God's delay. 

But all the future in a day 

Would build divine, 40 

And the whole past in ruins lay. 

An emptied shrine. 

Vain vision* but the glow, the fire. 

The passion of benign dekiie. 

The ^orious yearning lift him higher 4S 

Than many a koul 
That mountk a iiillliou iMicuk nigber 
lU meaner goal 


And power Is his, if naught besides. 
In that thin ether uhcie he lidts. 
Above the loar of human tides 
To ascend afar. 

Lost in a storm of light that hides 
Ills dizzy car. 


so 


Below, the unhastIng world tolls on, 55 

And here and thcie arc^ victories uon. 

Some dingon slain, some Jiistic'e done, 

While, through the skies, 

A meteor rushing on the sun. 

He liaies and dies. 60 


But, as he cleaves yon ether clear 
Notes fiom the unatteniptiMl Sphere 
lie scatters to the enchnuted ear 
Of earth's dim throng, 

Whose dlsHouMiue doth iimre endear 65 

The showering song 

In other shapes than he forecast 

The woild is moulded his fierce blast, — 

Uis wild assault ufsin the Past, — 

These things are \alu , 7ti 

Ilevolt is transient a hat must last 
la that pure stiain, 

Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element — 

A sound fnim ocean caverns sent,- 75 

An airy call 

From the pavilioned firmament 
O'erdomiug all 

And in this world of worldlings, where 
Houls rust in apathv, and ne'e r so 

A great cmiotion shakes the air. 

And life flags tame. 

And rare is noble impulse rare 
The impassioned aim, 

’Tin no mean fortune to have heard 6^ 

A singer who, if eriors bluiic*d 
Ills sight, had yet a spirit stirred 
By vast desire. 

And anlor fledging the swift word 

With plumes of fire so 

A creature of impetuous breath 
Our torpor deadlier than death 
He knew not, whatsoe'ei he saith 
Flashes with life 

He spurreth men, he quickeneth S5 

To splendid strife. 

And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odors shaken from strange wings. 

And unfamiliar whisperings 

From far lips blown, loo 

While all the rapturous hi^art of things 
Throbs through his own, — 


His own that from the burning pyre 
One who had loved his wind-swept lyre 
Out of the sharp teeth of the fire lot 

Unmolten drew. 

Beside the sea that in her ire 
Smote him and slew 

— ^William Watson 
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The second stania refers to Keats and his poem 
on Endynilon, the shepherd on Mount Latmian. 
Keats died and was burled In Rome, in 1821 The 
third stansa refers to Byron, who died at Mibso- 
longhl, Greece, in 1824, while lighting for the 
Independence of the Greeks. Line 80 and the last 
stansa of the poem refer to the death of Shelley 
by drowning, in 1822, and to the cremation of his 
body While the body was burning, Shelley's un- 
Cfinhumed heart was snatched from the flames by 
Shelley's faithful friend and admirer, E J Tre- 
lawny. 

From Pauline 

• 

Sun-treader — life and light be thine forever ' 111 

'Ihou art gone from us — ^years go by and bpnng 
Gladdens, and the young eaith Ik beautiful, 
let thy songh come not — other bards anse. 

But none like thee , — they stand — thy majes- 
ties, 135 

Like mighty works which tell some Spirit there 
Hath sat legurdlesa of neglect and scorn, 
nil, its long task completed, it hath risen 
And Mt us, never to return and all 
Kush In to peer and pinise when all in vain 150 
The air seoiiis bright with thy past prohcnce yet. 
But thou art still for me, as thou hast been 
When I have stcMsI with thre, as on a throne 
With all thy dim creatioiiK gathered round 
Like mountains — and I felt of mould like them, K*'* 
And V Ith them creatures of iii\ own weri» mixed, 
Tdke things half-lived catching and giving life 
But thou art still for me, who have adored, 

Tho* single, panting but to hear thy name. 

Which I helie\c>(1 a spell to me alone 170 

bean e decuning thou wast as a star to men 

— ^Robert Browning (1832) 

"The poetic ecbtas> took him constantly up- 
wards , and, the higher he got, the more thor- 
oughly did his thoughts and words become one 
exquisite and intense unit With elevation of 
meaning, and splendor and hrauty ot perreptiun, 
he eoinldned the most seanhlng, the most in- 
imitable loveliness of verse-music , and he stands 
at this day, and perhaps will always remain, the 
poet who, by instinct of verbal selection and 
charm of sound, comes nearest tc» expressing the 
half liiexpressihli* — the secret thing of beauty, the 
intolerable light of the arcane" — W M Rossetti, 
m Lives of Famous Ports (1878). 

8hel1ev has been immnrtallxed In the character 
ot Kevtbrop, in Thomas Love Peacock'b Ntfffitmare 
Abbey 

AST. QnaiN ICAB 

This is a phllosophleal poem in which Ahel- 
Iry exproHsese his radical opinion about thb 
HCH'iety and orthodox Christianity of his day 
In a note on the poem Mrs Hhelley says of 
Bhclle> “lie was animated to greater leal 
Ity eompasalon for hla fellow-creaturea. Hia 
sympathy was excited by the misery with 
which the world Is burning lie witnessed 
the suiferlngs of the poor, and was aware 
of the evils of ignorance Ho desired to 
Induce every rich man to despoil himself of 
superfluity, and to create a brotherhood of 
property and service, and was ready to be 
the first to lay down the advantages of hts 
birth He was of too uncompromising a dis- 


position to Join any party. He did not In 
his youth look forward to gradual improve- 
ment, nay, in those days of Intolerance, now 
almost forgotten, it seemed as easy to look 
forward to the sort of millennium of freedom 
and brotherhood which he thought the proper 
state of mankind as to the present reign of 
moderation and Improvement Ill-health 
made him believe that his race would soon 
be run, that a year or two was all he had 
of life He dc‘Blred that these years should 
be useful and illustriouh He saw, in a fer 
vent call on his fellow-creatures to share 
alike the Idesslngs of the creation, to love 
and serve each other, the noblest woik that 
life and time permitted him In this spirit 
he composed Queen Mob “ 

Bhelley himself was not blind to the crude- 
nebB of the poem In a letter to the Rditc^i 
of The Kramifier, dated June 22, 1821, ho 
said “A poem entitled Queen Mab was writ- 
ten by me at the age of eighteen, I daiesny 
In a Bufllclently intemperate spirit — but e\en 
then wuH not intended tor publication, and a 
f<‘W copies only were struck off, to be dis- 
trlbuted among niv personal friends I ha\e 
not seen thi*. production for sexentl years 
I doubt not but that It is perfectly worthless 
in i»olnt of lltemrv romiKisltlon , and that, 
In all that concerns moral and political Hpeeu- 
lation, as well as In the subtler discrimina- 
tinns of metaphyMcal and rcdigious doctrine, 
it is Rtni more crude and Immature" 

In the poem, Tanthe, the central figure, 
ftills nhleep unci drenmh that she Is trans- 
Iiorted to the court of Queen Muh, enncidved 
by Shellej as the rulei over men’s thoughts 
After shoeing Inntho \islonb of the iwst, 
present, and future. Queen Mab Instnicth 
her regarding the true dortrine of (Jod .mil 
man In connection with this iMM>ni, cf the 
bolec lions from GcmIwIus An Enquitif Con- 
crniitia Pohtiral Justwt (pp 213 If) 

A20 03-04. And statesmen boast of u eaith * — 
“There is no real n eaith hut the labor of 
man Were the mountains of gold and the 
xallcyb of biher, the world would not be one 
grain of coin the i ichor, no one csnnfort 
would be added to the human racs* In con- 
scs]uence ot our ronhiclcration for the precious 
metals, one man is enabled to heap to him- 
fcolf luxuries at the exjHmse ot tho necobsaries 
of bib neighbor, a bVbieni admirably fitted 
to produce* all the vaiietloh c»f disease and 
erlme. which never fall to charactense the 
two extremes of opulence and penury A 
speculator takcH pride to himself as the pro- 
moter of hib country's pruspenty. who em- 
ploys a number of hands In the manufacture 
of articlcb avowedly destitute of use, or sub- 
servient only to the unhallow<>d eravlngs of 
luxury and ostentation The poor 

are set to labor, — ^for what? Not the food 
for which they famish not the blankets for 
want of which their babes are froxen by the 
cold of their miserable hovels not those 
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comforts of clTiUiatlon without which civil- 
ised man Is fhr more miserable than the 
meanest savage, oppressed as he Is by all 
its insidious evils, within the dally and taunt- 
ing prospect of Its Innumerable benefits as- 
siduously exhibited before him . — no , for the 
pride of power, for the miserable Isolation 
of pride, for the false pleasures of the hun- 
dredth part of society No greater evidence 
Is afforded of the wide extended and radical 
mistakes of civilised man than this fact 
those arts which are essential to his very 
being are held in the greatest contempt , 
employments are lucrative in an Inverse ratio 
to their usefulness the jeweler, the toy- 
man, the actor gains fame and wealth by the 
exercise of hls useless and ridiculous att, 
whilst the cultivator of the earth, be with- 
out whom society must cease to subsist, 
struggles through contempt and penury, and 
perishes by that famine which but for his 
unceasing exertions would annihilate the rest 
of mankind ** — Shelley's note 
688. 166-86. Cf with this passage, Cowpers 
The Taak, 11, 1-47 (p. 147), and The Ifcgro h 
C omplaint (p. 148) ; also Southey's Bonntt 
CoHoemtfig the Blate Tnidc (p 400) 
811-18. hold that the depravity of the 
physical and moral nature of man originated in 
hls unnatural habits of life The origin of 
man, like that of the universe of whhh he 
is a part. Is enveloped In Impenetrable mys- 
tery. Ills generations either had a begin- 
ning, or they had not The weight of evi- 
dence in favor of each of these suppositions 
seems tolerably equal , and It is perfectly 
unimportant to the present argument which 
is assumed The language spoken, however, 
by the mythology of nearly all religions seems 
to prove that at some distant period man 
forsook the path of nature, and Hacrlflced 
the purity and happiness of his being to un- 
natural appetites The date of this event 
seems to have also been that of some grcsit 
change in the climates of the earth, with 
which it has an obvious correspondence The 
allegory of Adam and Eve eating of the tree 
of evil, and entailing upon their posterity 
the wrath of Ood and the loss of everlasting 
life, admits of no other explanation than the 
disease and crime that have flowed from 
unnatural diet "^Rhelley's note 

Shelley then gives a long discussion of the 
necessity and the value of a vegetable diet. 
See Shelley's Alaator, 98-106 (p 636) 


684. TO WOBD8WOBTH 

Wordsworth was at one time an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the French Revolution, but 
its excesses and failures led him Anally to 
liecome a conservative. This poem indicates 
the contemporary feeling of the ardent rad- 
icals toward hls change of politics See 
Brovniing's The Loaf Leader, which also was 
auggeated by Wordsworth's action. 


686. ALAgTOB 

'The poem entitled Alaator may be con- 
sidered as allegorical of one of the most 
interesting altuatlQina of the human mind 
It represents a youth of uncorrupted feelings 
and adventurous genius led forth by an Im- 
agination inflamed and purified through 
familiarity with all that is excellent and 
majestic, to the contemplation of the unl- 
verbe. lie drinks deep of the fountains of 
knowledge, and Is still insatiate The mag- 
nificence and beauty of the external world 
sinks profoundly Into the frame of hls con- 
ceptions, and affords to their modiflcfftlons a 
variety not to be exhausted Bo long as it 
is possible for hls desires to point towanlb 
objects thus Infinite and unmeasured, he la 
joyous, and tranquil, and self-posseBscd. But 
the period arrives when these objects cease 
to Bullice His mind is at length suddenly 
awakened and thirsts for intercourse with 
an Intelligence similar to Itself lie Images 
to himself the being whom he loves. Con- 
.\ersant with speculations of the subllmest 
and most perfect natures, the vision in which 
he emiMMlIes bis own Imaginations unites all 
of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which 
the poet, the philosopher, or the lover could 
depicture The intellectual faculties, the im- 
agination, the functions of sense, have their 
rcbpective requisitions on the sympathy of 
corresponding powers in other human beings 
The poet is represented as uniting these 
requisitions, and attaching them to a single 
image He seeks in vain for a prototype of 
his conception Blasted by his disappoint- 
ment, he descends to an untimely grave 

“The picture Is not barren of Instruction 
to actual men The poet's self-centred secluhlon 
vas avenged by the furies of an Irrcblktihle 
passion pursuing him to speedy ruin But 
that power which strikes the luminaries of 
the world with sudden darkness and extinc- 
tion, by awakening them to too exquisite a 
perception of Its Influencea, doomb to a hlow 
and poisonous' decay thoM> meaner spirits 
that dare to abjure its dominion Their des- 
tiny is more abject and Inglorious as their 
delinquency is more contemptible and per- 
nicious lliey who, deluded by no generous 
error. Instigated by no sacred thirst of doubt- 
ful knowledge, duped by no Illustrious super- 
stition, loving nothing on this earth, and 
cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof 
from sympathies with their kind, rejoicing 
neither In human Joy nor mourning with 
human grief, these, and such as they, have 
their apportioned curse. They languish, be- 
cause none feel with them their common 
nature They are morally dead They are 
neither friends, nor lovers, nor fathers, nor 
cltliena of the world, nor benefactors of their 
country. Among those who attempt to exist 
without human sympathy, the pure and ten- 
der-hearted perish through the Intensity and 
passion of their search after Its communities^ 
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when ^he vacancy of their apirit suddenly 
makes itself felt All else, selfish, blind, and 
torpid, are those unforesceing multitudes who 
constitute, together with their own, the last- 
ing misery and loneliness of the world. Those 
who love not their fcllow-bclngs live unfruit- 
ful lives, and prepare for their old age a 
miserable grave. 

*The good die first. 

And those whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust, * 

Bum to the socket*’" 

— Shelley's Preface 

The lines of verse quoted by Shelley sre 
from Wordsworth’s The EmeurHion, ^ 600-02 
(p 276) With respect to style and love of 
nature, Alaatnr hbould be compared iKith 
Wordsworth's Lfnea Oompoard a Few Mttca 
Ahorc Tintrm Abbey (p. 282) 

Ablator was written on Shelley’s return 
from a trip up the Thames Mrs Shelley 
says in her note on the poem * **IIe spent his 
days under the oak-shades of Windsor Great 
Park, and the magnificent woodland was a 
fitting stiidv to Inspiie the various descrii»- 
tions of forest-seimery we find in the poem 
“None of Shelley’s poems is more charac^ 
teiistic than this The solemn spirit that 
reigns throughout, the worship of the maj- 
esty of nature, the broodlngs of a poet’s 
heart in solitude — ^tho mingling of the exult- 
ing Joy which the various aspects of the 
visible universe inspires with the sad and 
struggling pangs which human passion im- 
parts — give a touching Interest to the whole 
The death which he had often contemplated 
during the last months as certain and near 
he here represented in such colors as bad, 
in his lonely muslngs, soothed his soul to 
peace The versification sustains the solemn 
spirit which breathes throughout it is pecu- 
liarly melodious The poem ought rather to 
be considered didactic than narrative it 
was the outpouring of his own emotions, 
embodied in the purest form he could con- 
ceive, painted In the ideal hues which his 
brilliant imagination inspired, and softened 
by the recent anticipation of death " 
eSO. lOl. Bloodlraa food — Shelley himself fa- 
sored a vegetable diet See Quecn^ Mab, 
211-12 (p 08:1) and note, p llfiOu 

644 . n\W\ TO INTILLBCTUAL BIAUTT 

• 

Mrs Shelley states in a note that this 
poem was conceived during Shelley’s vovnge 
mound Lake Geneva, in Switzerland, with 
Lord Byron Shelley's idea of the Eternal 
Beauty is borrowed from Plato’s The Sym- 
poalem, 211-12 Cf. the following passage 
as translated by Shelley (Prttae Werka, ed 
Forman, Vol 8, 210-222) • “lie who has 
been disciplined to this point in love, by 
contemplating beautiful objects gradually, 
and in their order, now arriving at the end 
of all that concerns love, on a sudden be- 


holds a beauty wonderful in its nature. 

. . . It is eternal, unproduced, indestruct- 
ible, neither subject to increase nor decay; 
not, like other things, partly beautiful and 
partly deformed; not at one time beautiful 
and at another time not; not beautiful in 
relation to one thing and deformed in rela- 
tion to another , not here beautiful and there 
deformed ; not beautiful In the estimation of 
one person and deformed in that of another, 
nor can this supreme beauty be figured to 
the imagination, like a beautiful face or 
beautiful hands or any portion of the lK>dy, 
nor like any disconrhc nor any sc lent e Nor 
does it subsist In any other that lives or is, 
either in earth, or in< heaven, or in any other 
place , but It is etcrnaJly uniform and con- 
sistent, and monoeidic with itself All other 
things are beautiful through a participation 
of It, with this one condition, that, although 
they are subject to production and decay, it 
never becomes more or less, or endures any 
change When any one, ascending from the 
correct system of love, l)eglns to contemplate 
this supreme beauty, he already touches the 
consummation of his labor. For such as 
discipline themselves upon this system, or 
arc conducted by another beginning to as- 
cend through these transitory objects which 
are beautiful, toward that which Is beauty 
Itself, proceeding as on steps from the love 
of one form to that of two, and from that of 
two, to that of all forms which are beauti- 
ful , and from beautiful forms to beautiful 
habits and institutions, and from institutions 
to iHsiutlful doctrines; until, from the medi- 
tation of many doctrines, they arrive at that 
which lb nothing else than the doctrine of 
supreme beauty Itself, in the knowledge and 
contemplation of which at length they re- 
pose. Ruch a life as this . . spent in 
the con tern pl.itlon of the beautiful. Is the 
life for men to live, which if you chance 
exer to experience you will ebteem far beyond 
gold and rich garments and even those loiely 
persons whom yon and man\ others now 
gaze on writh astonishment, and are prepared 
neither to eat nor drink so that you may 
behold and live forever with those objects 
of \our love* What then shall we imagine 
to be the aspect of the supreme beauty itself, 
simple, pure, uncontaminated with the inter- 
mixture of human fiesh and colors, and all 
other idle and unreal shapes attendant on 
mortality, the divine, the original, the su- 
preme, the monoeidic beautiful itself? What 
must be the life of him who dwells with and 
gazes on that which it becomes us all to 
seek? Think yon not that to him alone is 
accorded the prerogative of bringing forth, 
not images and shadows of virtue, for he is 
in contact not with a shadow hut with real- 
ity, with \lrtue itself, in the production and 
nourishment of which he becomes dear to the 
gods, and, if such a privilege is conceded to 
any human being, himself immortal." 
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MONT BLANC 

Mrs Shelley states that this poem was in- 
spired by a view of Mont Blanc (the highest 
peak of the Alps) and its surrounding peaks 
and valleyh as BhrUey lingered on the Bridge 
of Arve on his way through the Valley of 
(Thamounl Shelley sayk, ‘‘It was composed 
under the immediate imprehslon of the deep 
and powerful feelings excited by the objects 
which it attempts to describe, and, as an 
undisciplined cnerflowing of the soul, rests 
Its claim to approbation on an attempt to 
imitate the untamable wildness and Inaccessi- 
ble solemnity from whic h those feelings 
sprang" — Quoted In Mrs Shelley's note 

Cf roleridge’h Hymn before iSunrtae tn ike 
VdU of Chamounx (p 302) 

648. DIDICATION TO TUI UnVOLT OT ISLAM 

The Revolt of J&lam Is a scfelal-polltlcal 
poem embodying opinions similar to thoso 
expressed by Shelley in Queen Mah, See note 
on Queen Maib, p. 1320. 

OBO. OZIMINDIAB 

Ozymandlas Is an Egyptian statue reputed, 
acc'ordlng to the Greek historidn Diodorua of 
Sicily (1st century B C ), to lie the largest In 
Egypt It bore the following Inscription **I 
am O/ymandias, king of kings, if any ono 
wishes to know what I am and where I lie, 
let him surpass me in some of my exploits** 
Bee Diodorus’s BtbUothaa Jhatortoa (Liiislm, 
lftS3). I, 47 

OBI. ON A FADED YIOXBT 

Thl6 poem was sent In a letter to Miss 
Sophia Stacey, dated March 7, 1S20, with 
the following cromnient "1 promihed you 
what 1 cannot perform a song on singing 
there arc only two subjects remaining I 
have a few old stanras on one which, though 
simple and rude, look as if they were dic- 
tated by the heart — And so — if you tell no 
one V hotie they are, you are welcome to 
them. Panion these dull verses from one 
who la dull — hut who is not the less, ever 
yours, PBS" 

LINES WBITTEV AMONG THE BUGANEAN BILLB 

Shelley statet In the Preface that this 
poem **was written after a day’s excuchlcm 
among those lovely mountains which sur- 
round what was once the retreat, aqd where 
is now the sepulchre, of Petrarch If any 
one is Inclined to condemn the insertion c»f 
the introductory lines, which image forth the 
sudden relief of a state of deep despondency 
by the radiant visions dlaclosed by the sud- 
den burst of an Italian sunrise in autumn, 
on the highest peak of those delightful moun- 
tains, I can only offer as my excuse, that they 
were not erased at the request of a dear 
friend, with whom added yean of intercourse 


only add to my apprehension of its value, 
and who would have had more right than 
any one to complain, that she has nut been 
able to extinguish in me the very power of 
delineating sadness" 

The Euganean Hills are a chain of vol- 
canic hills in northeastern Italy, not far 
from Padna, where Petiarch (1304-74), the 
great Italian poet, once lived 

6B4; STANZAS WBITTEN IN DEJECTION, XEAE 
NAPLES 

“At this time, Shelley suffered greatly In 
health lie put himself under tho c:arc of a 
medical man, who promised great things, and 
made him endure severe bodily pain, without 
any gcxMl lehults Constant and poignant 
phyhb'Al HUfforlng exhausted him , and though 
he preheivod the appearance of clicei fulness, 
and often greatly enjoyed our wandeilngs in 
the enviions of Naples, and our excuislons 
on its sunny sea, yet many hours weie imssed 
when his thoughts, shadowed by lllnobb, be- 
came glcximy, — and then he escaped to soli- 
tude, and In verses, which he hid from fear 
of wounding me, pnurcsl foith morbid but 
too natural buists of disiontent and badness 
One looks bark with unspeakable rcgiet and 
gnawing iiMnursf* to such periods; fnnolng 
that, had one been more ali\e to the nature 
of his ft>elingh, and inoie attentive to soothe 

them, huih would not have {>\lsted And 
yet, enjoying as he apiieared to do every 
sight or inflnence of eaith or sky. It was 
ilifflcult to imagine that any melanrholy he 
showed WHS aught but the effeet of the eon- 
Btant pain to whlrh he was a maityr. 

“We lived In utter solitude And such Is 
often not the nurse of clie€>rfu1n(>ss ; for 

then, at least with those who hn\e been ex- 
posed to adversity, the mind brorals over Its 
sorrown too Intently , while the sen lety of 
the enlightened the witty, anil the wise, 
enalileb us to torget ourselvos by making us 
the bhanis of the thoughts of others, which 
Is a portion of the philosophy of happiness 
Shelley never liked sorlety In numbers, — It 
harassed and wearied him; but neither did 
he like loneliness, and usually, when alone, 
sheltered himself against memory and rr*flec- 
tlon in a book. But, with one or two whom 
he loved, be gave way to wild and Joyous 
spirits, or in more serions conversation ex- 
pounded hlbOoplnlons with vivacity and elo- 
quence/'— Mrs. Shelley’s note 

*• LINES WBITTEN DFRINO THE CABTLBREAGB 
ADMINISTRATION 

Robert Stewart ( 1700-1 R22), Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, and Earl of Ijondonderry (1790), 
had been Socretaiy for Ireland and Secretary 
of War before he wan appointed Foreign Sec- 
retary In 1812 At the time of the Irish 
rebellion In 1798, he was charged with en 
couraglng inhuman punishments of the rebels ; 
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and durinff his whole administration he was 
noted for his contempt for all persons who 
did not belong to the arlstoeracy In 1822 
he committed hulcide in a fit of insanity. 

TUB MASK or ANABCUY 

**Thoi]gh Shelley’s first eager desire to 
excite his countrymen to reblbt openly the 
oppresbions existent during 'the good old 
times' hud faded with early youth, still his 
waimost sympathies were for the people He 
was a rcpuldiuiu, and ]ov<>d a deiiio<racy 
He looked on all human iKdngs as inheriting 
an equal right to possess the dearest prhi- 
leges of our nature, the iieresharios of life 
when fdlily earned by Libor, and intf*ll(*rtual 
Instiuctlon. Ills hatred of any despotism 
that looked upon the people ns not to be eon* 
suited, or proterted fiom want and Ignorance, 
was intense lie was residing neat Leghorn, 
at Villa ValsoAano, wilting Tht CVwei, when 
the news of the Manchester Massaeie reached 
us , it aroused in liliii violent emotionh of 
Indignation and compassion The great truth 
that the* many, If accordant and resolute, 
could contiol the few, as was shown some 
years aftei, made him long to teach his in- 
Juied countniiien how to n^slst lusplrisl 
by these fcudlngs, he ^rote Y/ic Mttnk of 
Anaichy, vhlch he sent to his fiicmcl Leigh 
Hunt, to 1 m« insertcHl fn The Jiwimtnrr, of 
which he uas then the Kditor 

“ ‘I did not lns< rt it,’ Iddgh Hnnt writes 
in his 'lalualde and Interesting preface to 
this poem, when he printed It in 1832, Mie- 
cniise I thought that the public at large had 
not bee Cline buffi«*lc*ntly discerning to do Jus- 
tlee to the sincerity and kind heartcslmvih of 
the spirit that walked In this flaming robe 
of verse’ Dn^s of outrage hii\e passed away, 
and with them the exasperation that would 
cause such an appeal to the many to be 
Injuiious Without being a\inn* of them, 
they at one time aetc'd c»n his huggestlons, 
and gained the day Hut tlu*v rose uhen 
human life was respectisl by the Minister in 
power such was not the case during the 
Administration which excited Shcdley’s ab- 
horrence 

“The poem waa written for the people, and 
Is therefore In a more popular tone than 
usual portions strike as abrupt and uniml- 
Ished, but many stanras aie all his own I 
heaj^ him r(*peat, and ad9iim1, those begin- 
ning 

Tdy Father Time is old and gray,* 

before I knew to what poem they were to 
belong. But the most touching passage Is 
that which describes the l>lessed effects of 
liberty , It might make a patriot of any 
man whose heart was not wholly closed 
against his humbler fellow-creaturos ’’-—Mrs, 
Shelley’s note 

The mask described In the poem Is simply 
a procession with masks and disguises 


659. BONG TO THE UP LNULAND 

This and the following poem, England in 
J819, were Inspires! by Shelley’s interest In 
the Manchester Mashacro See The Maeh of 
Anarchy and note, above 

ENGLAND IN 1819 

See note on preceding poem 

OOO. OPE TO THE WEST WILD 

“This poem was conceived and chiefly 
written m a wocmI that skirts the Arno, umr 
Florence, and on a day when that tempestu- 
ous wind, whose temperature lb at once mild 
and animating, was collecting the vapors 
whit^h pour down the autumnal rains They 
begun, as I foresaw, at sunset with a violent 
tempest of hail and ram, attended by that 
magnificent thunder and lightning peculiar 
to the Cisalpine regions ’’ — Shelley's note 

O. StKtnr of the Hpnng — ^The south wind 

8S-42. “The phenomenon alluded to at the 
conclusion of the third stanza is well known to 
uatuiailsts The vegetation at the bottom 
of the sea, of rivers, and of letkes, sympa- 
thizes with that of the land in the change of 
seasons, and Is consiMiuently Influenced l>v 
the winds wh1(*h annonne e it ” — Shelley’s 
note 

(MI2. PBOMBTHBUa UNBOUKD 

*^Promrthru9 TTnhound best combines the 
various olement«c of Shellej’s gt*nius in their 
most complete expression, and unites harmo- 
niously his lyrically crc^ative ]N>wer of iiii 
agination and his 'passion foi reforming the 
siorld’ It is the fruit of an outburst of 
poetic energy under the double stimulus of 
his enthusiastic rSrc*ek studios, begun under 
Peacock’s influence, and of his delight in the 
beauty of Italy, whither he had remoYc*d for 
health and rest It maiks his full mas- 
tery of hts iiowers It is, not less than Queen 
Mah and 77ir Reiolt of Islam, a pcsmi of the 
moral peifcH*tion of man , and, not Icscs than 
Alastor and Epipsyehidton, a poem of spir- 
itual Ideality lie was himself in love with 
It *a poem of a higher charac'ter than anything 
I have yet attempted and perhaps less an 
Imitation of anything that has gone before 
It.* he writes to Oilier, and again, ‘a poem 
In my best style, whatever that ninv amount 
to, • . the most perfect of mv proclnc- 

tlnns,* and ‘the best thing I ever wrote ’ “ — 
Woodlierry, In prefatorv note to the poem. 
In his (Edition of Rhelley’s Complete PoetUal 
Wotko (Cambridge ed , 1901) 

Bheltey'9 Prefaoe 

"The Greek tragic writers. In selecting as 
their subject any portion of their national 
history or mythology, emploved In their 
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treatment of It a certain aAitrary dlecre- 
tlon They by no means conceived them- 
Bclves bound to adhere to the common inter- 
pretation or to imitate In story as in title 
their rivals and predeceasurs Such a sys- 
tem would have amounted to a resignation 
of those claims to a preference over their 
competitors which incited the composition. 
The Agamemnonlan story was exhibited on 
the Athenian theatre with as many variations 
as dramas 

*^1 have presumed to employ a similar 
license The Prometheiia Unbound of iBschj- 
luB supposed the reconciliation of Jupiter 
with his victim as the price of the disclosure 
of the danger threatened to his empire by 
the consummation of his marriage with 
Thetis Thetis, according to this view of 
the subject, was given in marriage to Peleus, 
and Prometheus, by the permission of Jupi- 
ter, delivered from his captivity by Hercules. 
Had I framed my story on this model, I 
should have done no more than have at- 
tempted to restore the lost drama of ^schy- 
lus , an ambition which, if my preference to 
this mode of treating the subjmt had incited 
me to cherish, the recollection of the high 
comparison such an attempt would challenge 
might well abate But, in tiutb, I was 
averhe from a catastrophe so feeble as that 
of reconciling the champion with the op- 
pressor of mankind The moial interest of 
the fable, which is so powerfully sustained 
by the sufferings and endurance of l*roroe- 
theus, would be annihilated if we could con- 
ceive of him as unsaying his high language 
and quailing before his successful and per- 
hdious adversary The only imaginary being 
resembling in any degree Prometheus, is 
Batan , and Prometheus is, in my Judgment, 
a more poetical character than Satan, be- 
cause, in addition to courage, and nuijestv, 
and firm and patient opposition to omnipo- 
tent force, he is susceptible of being described 
as exempt from the taints of ambition, envy, 
revenge, and a desire for personal aggran- 
disement, which, in the hero of Paradise 
Lost, interfere with the interest. The char- 
acter of Satan engenders in the mind a per- 
nicious casuistry which leads us to weigh 
his faults with his wrongs, and to excuse the 
former becansi the latter exceed all measure 
In the minds of those who consider that 
magnificent fiction with a religious feeling 
it engenders something worse. But Prome- 
theus is, as it were, the type of the highest 
perfection of moral and intellectual nature, 
impelled by the purest and the truest mo- 
tives to the best and noblest ends. 

“This poem was chiefly written upon the 
mountainous ruins of the Baths at Caiacalla,, 
among the flowery glades, and thickets of 
odoriferous blossoming trees, which are ex- 
tended in ever winding labydnths upon its 
immense platforms and diny arches sus- 
pended in the air The bright blue sky of 


Rome, and the effect of the vigorous awak- 
ening spring in that dlvinest climate, and 
the new life with which it drenches the 
spirits even to intoxication, were the In- 
apiration of this drama 

‘The Imagery which I have employed will 
be found, In many instancc^h, to have been 
drawn from the operations of the human 
mind, or from those external actions by 
which they are expressed This is unusual 
in modem poetry, although Dante and 
Shakespeare are full of instances of the 
same kind Dante indeed more than any 
other poet, and with greater success. But 
the Greek poets, as writers to whom no 
resource of awakening the sympathy of their 
contemporaries was unknown, were in the 
habitual use of this power, and it is the 
study of their works (since a higher merit 
would probably be denied, me) to which I 
am willing that my readers should impute 
this singularity 

“One word is due in candor to the degree 
in which the study of contemporary writings 
may have tinged my composition, for such 
has been a topic of censure with regard to 
poems far more popular, and indeed more 
deservedly popular, than mine It is impos- 
sible that any one who Inhabits the same age 
with such writers as those who stand in the 
foremost ranks of our own, can conscien- 
tiously assure himself that his language and 
tone of thought may not have been modified 
by the study of the productions of those 
extraordinary intellects It is true that, 
not the spirit of their genius, but the forms 
in which it has manifested Itself, are due 
less to the peculiarities of their own minds 
than to the peculiarity of the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of the minds among which 
they have been produced. Thus a number of 
writers possess the form, whilst they want 
the spirit of those whom, it is alleged, they 
imitate, because the former Is the endow- 
ment of the age In which they live, and the 
latter must be the uncommnnicated lightning 
of their own mind. 

**The peculiar style of Intense and com- 
prehensive Imagery which distinguishes the 
modern literature of England, has not been, 
gs a general power, the product of the Imita- 
tion of any particular writer The mass of 
capabilities remains at every period mate- 
rially the aamep the circumstances ifhlch 
awaken it to action perpetually change. If 
England were divided into forty republics, 
each equal in population and extent to Ath- 
ens, there is no reason to suppose but that, 
under instltutlonB not more perfect than 
those of Athens, each would produce philoso- 
phers and poets equal to those who (if we 
except Shakespeare) have never been sur- 
passed We owe the great writers of the 
golden age of our literature to that fervid 
awakening of the public mind which shook 
to dust the oldest and most oppressive form 
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of tbe Cbriitlan religion We owe Milton to 
the progreBB and development of the same 
Bplrlt. the BBcred Milton was, let It ever be 
remembered, a republican, and a bold In- 
quirer into morale and religion The great 
writers at our own ago are, we have reason 
to BuppoMe, the companlonR and foreninnem 
at some unlmaglned change in our social con- 
dition or the opinions which cement it The 
cloud of mind is discharging its collected 
lightning, and the equilibrium between Insti- 
tutions and opinions is now restoring, or is 
about to be restored 

“As to Imitation, poetry Jb a mimetic art. 
It creates, but it creates by combination and 
representation. Poetical abstractions are 
beautiful and new, not because the portions 
of which they arc comprsicd had no previous 
existence in the mind of man or in nature, 
but because the whole produced by their 
combination has some intelligible and beau- 
tiful analogy with those sources of emotion 
and thought, and with the contemporary con- 
dition of them one great poet la a master- 
piece of nature which another not only 
ought to study but must study. He might 
as wisely and as easily determine that his 
mind should no longer be the mirror of all 
that is lovely in the visible unlvcrbc, as ex- 
clude from bis contemplation the beautiful 
which exists in the writings of a great con- 
temporary The pietcnce of doing It would 
be a presumption in any but the greatest , 
the effect, even lu him, would bo strained, 
unnatural, and Ineffectual A poet Is tho 
combined product of such Internal powers as 
modify the nature of others , and of such 
external Influences as excite and sustain 
these powers , he Is not one, but both Every 
man's mind Is, In this rc*spect, modified by 
all the objects of nature and art, by every 
word and every suggestion which he ever 
admitted to act upon his consciousness . It 
Is the mirror upon which all forms are re- 
flected, and In which they compost* one form 
Poets, not otherwise than philosophers, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, are. In 
one sense, the creators, and, in another, the 
creathms, of their age From this subjec- 
tion the loftiest do not escape There Is a 
similarity between Homer and Hesiod, l>e- 
tweon iEschylus and Euripides, between Vir- 
gil and Horace, between Dante and l'«*trarch, 
between Shakespeare and Fletcher, between 
Dryden and Pope, each has a generic resem- 
blance under which their specific distinctions 
are arranged If this similarity be the result 
of Imitation, I bbk willing to confess that I 
have Imitated. 

**Let this opportunity be conceded to me 
of acknowledging that I have, what a Scotch 
philosopher charaeterlstlcBlly terms, *a pas- 
sion for reforming the world* what passion 
Incited him to write and publish his book, 
he omits to explain. For my part I had 
rather be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, 


than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthna' 
But It Is a mistake to suppose that I dedl- 
(site my poetical compohitlons solely to tbe 
direct enforcement of reform, or that I con- 
sider them in any degree as containing a 
reasoned system on the theory of human 
life Didactic poetry is my abhorrence , 
nothing can be equally well expressed In prose 
that Is not tedious and supererogatory In 
verse My purpose has hitherto been simply 
to familiarise the highly refined Imagination 
of the more select classes of poetical readers 
with beantiful Idealisms of moral excellence, 
awrare that until the mind can love, and ad- 
mire, and trust, and hope, and endure, rea- 
soned principles of moral conduct are seeds 
cast upon the highway of life which the 
unconscious passenger tramples into dust, al- 
though they would bear the harvest of his 
happiness Should I live to accomplish what 
I purpose, that Is, produce a systematical 
history of what appear to me to be the gen- 
uine elements of human society, let not tbe 
advocates of injustice and superstition flatter 
thomsolves that I should take .Sschylns 
rather than Plato as my model 

“The having spoken of myself with un- 
affected freedom will need little apology with 
the candid, and lot the uncandld consider 
that they Injure mo lews than their own 
hearts and minds by misrepresentation 
Whatever talents a person may poBscss to 
amuse and instruct others, be they ever so 
Inconslderalde, he Is yet bound to exert them 
If his attempt be Ineffectual, let the punish- 
ment of an DDHCf omiillshed purpose have 
been sufliclent , let none trouble themselves 
to heap the dust of oblivion upon his efforts , 
the pile they raise will !)etray his grave 
which might otherwise have been unknown" 


From Jfr/t frhrllcp*« Note 

“The first aspect of Italy enchanted Shel- 
ley , It seemed a garden of deligbt placed 
beneath a clearer and brighter heaven than 
any he had lived under l>efore lie wrote 
long descriptive letters during the first year 
of his resldenc*e In Italy, ahlch, as 
bitions, are the most beautiful In the world 
and show how truly he apprcKlati^d and 
studied the wonders of nature and art in that 
divine land 

“The poetical bplrlt within him speedily 
revived with all the power and with more 
than all the beauty of his first attempts lie 
meditated three subjects as the gioundwork for 
lyrical dramab One was the story of Tasso, 


1 William Paley (1743-1806) was an English 
orthodox theologian and philosopher, who preached 
the necessity of religion on the basis of logic T R 
Malthus (lt60-1834) was an English political econ- 
omist, who advanced the Idea that vice and crime 
are necessary checks upon population. Essentlallv, 
Shelley says that he would rather he damned with 
the heretical reformers than go to heaven with the 
orthodox 
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of this a alight fragment of a aong of Taaso 
remaina. The othei waa one founded on the 
Booh of Job, which he never abandoned In 
Idea, but of which no trace remains among 
hla papers. The third was the Promcthcoa 
Unbwnd. The Greek tragedians were now 
his most familiar compontonh in his wander- 
ings, and the sublime majesty of Aschylua 
filled him with wonder and delight The 
father of Greek tragedy does not possess the 
pathos of Sophoclooi, nor the variety and ten- 
derness of Euripides the interest on which 
he founds his dramas is often elevated above 
hnman vlclssltudra into the mighty passions 
and throes of go<ls and deml-gods such fas- 
cinated the alwtract Imagination of Shelley. 


"At first he completed the drama In three 
acts. It was not till several months after, 
when at Florence, that he conceived that 
a fourth act, a Mirt of hvinn of rejoicing In 
the fulhllmeut of the prophecies with regard 
to Prometheus, ought to be added to com- 
plete the comiiofiltlon. 

"Ine prominent feature of Shelley's theory 
of the destiny of the human species was that 
evil is not inherent In the hystem of the 
creation, but an accident that might l»e ex- 
pelled. This also forms a inirtlon of Chris- 
tianity God made earth and man perfect, 
till he, by his fall, 

‘Brought death Into the aoild and all 
our woe.* [Paradutc Lost, 1, 3]. 

Bhelley believed that iiiankliid liud only to 
will that there should be no evil, and there 
would be none. It la not my part In these 
notes to notice the aigumeuts that have been 
urged against this opinion, but to mention 
the fa<t that he entertained It, and was 
indeed at tfl< he<l to It with fervent enthuhlshm. 
That man could be so p<»rfectlouliC(*d as to 
be able to expel e\ll from his own nature, 
and from the gi cater pait of the creation, 
was the cardinal ptdnt of hN system And 
the subject he lovcil la'st to dwell on was 
the image of One warring with the Evil 
I*rlnclple, oppr(*«ihed not only by it, but by 
Qll — oven the good, who were deluded into 
considering evil a nocossary portion of hu- 
manity , a vl( tlm full of fortitude and hope 
and the splilt of triumph emanating fnmi 
a rename In the ultimate omnipotence of 
Good. Ruih ho had deplcte<l in his last 
poem fTAc Uriolt of Tslaml when he made 
Laon the enemy and the victim of tyrants, 
lie now took a more Idcallzcil image of the 
same subject lie followed certain classical 
authorities in figuring Saturn as the good 
principle, Jupiter the usurping evil one, and 
Prometheus as the regenerator, who, nnable 
to bring mankind Isirk to primitive innocence, 
used knowledge as a weapon to defeat evil, 
by leading mankind, beyond the state wherein 
they are sinless through Ignorance, to that in 


which they are vlrtnous through wisdom. 
Jupiter punished the temerity of the Titan 
by chaining him to a rock of Caucasus, and 
causing a vulture to devour his still-renewed 
heart. There was a prophecy afloat in 
heaven portending the fall of Jove, the secret 
of averting which was knoan only to Pro- 
metheus; and the god offered freedom from 
torture on condition of its Inking communi- 
cated to him According to the mythological 
story, this referred to the offspring of Thetis, 
who waa destined to be greater than his 
father Prometheus at last bought pardon 
for his crime ofi enriching mankind with hls 
gifts, by revealing the prophecy, nercules 
killed the vulture, and set him free; and 
Thetis was married to Pelens, the father of 
Achilles 

"Shelley adapted the catastrophe of this 
stoiy to hla peculiar views. The son greater 
than hls lather, bom of the nuptials of Jupi- 
ter and Thetis, was to dethrone Evil, and 
bring back a happier reign than that of 
Saturn. Prometheus defies the power of hls 
enemy, and endures centuries of torture ; 
till the hour arrives when Jove, blind to the 
real event, but daikly guessing that some 
great good to himself will flow, espouses 
Thetis. At the moment, the Primal Power 
of the world drives him from bis usuii)ed 
throne, and Strength, in the person of Her- 
cules, liberates Humanity, typified in Prome- 
theus, from the tortures generated by evil 
done or suffered Asia, one of the Occanides, 
is the wife of Prometheus — she was, accord- 
ing to other mytbulogiial interpretations, the 
same as Venus and Nature. When the bene- 
factor of mankind is li1>erated, Nature re- 
sumes the beauty of her prime, and is united 
to her husband, the cm idem of the human 
race, in perfect and happy union. In the 
Fourth Act, the poet giieg further scope to 
hls imagination, and idealizes the forms of 
creation — such as we know them, instead of 
such as they appeared to the Greeks. Ma- 
ternal Earth, the mighty parent, is super- 
scsled by the Spirit of the Earth, the guide 
of our planet through the realms of sky; 
while bis fair and weaker crompanton and 
attendant, the Spirit of the Moon, receives 
bliss from the annihilation of Evil in the sn- 
perior sphere. 

"Shelley develops, more particularly In the 
lyrics of this drama, his abstruse and imagi- 
native theories with regard to the Creation. 
It requires a mind as subtle and penetrating 
as his own to understand the mystic mean- 
ings scattered throughout the poem. They 
elude the onllnary reader by thdr abstraction 
and delicacy of distinction, but they are far 
from vague. It was hls design to write prose 
metaphysical essays on the nature of man, 
which would have served to explain much 
of what is obscure in his poetry; a few 
scattered fragments of observations and re- 
marks alone remain He considered these 
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philoBophlcal vicwi of mind and nature to 
be Inatlnc't with the intenaeiit spirit of poetry. 

“More popular poets clothe the ideal with 
familiar and sensible Imagery. Shelley loved 
to idealise the real — to gift the mechanism 
of the material universe witli a soul and a 
voice, and to bestow such also on the most 
delicate and abstract emotions and thoughts 
of the mind. ... , 

“Through the whole poem there reigns a 
sort of calm and holy spirit of love, it 
soothes the tortuml, and is hope to the ex- 
pectant, till the prophecy is fulfilled, and 
love, untainted by any evil, becomes the law 
of the world. . . . 

“The charm of the Boman climate helped 
to clothe his thoughts in greater beauty than 
they had ever worn before And, as he wan- 
dered among the ruins made one with nature 
in their decay, or gazed on the Praxitelean 
shapes that throng the Vatican, the Capitol, 
and the palaces of Rome, his sonl imbilted 
forms of loveliness which became a portion 
of itself. There are many pahsages in the 
Promcthvu9 which show the Intense delight 
he received from such studies, and give back 
the imprcMsion with a beauty of poetical 
dobcrlptlon peculinrlv his own '* 

For the general form of the drama, includ- 
ing the choruseh, for the situation and 
sc'cnery of Act 1, and for a few scattenxl 
phrases and passages, Shelley is indebted to 
ifCschylus. There are echoes also from Hil- 
ton, Shakspere, and floethe 
The characters in Prometheus Unbound are 
impersonations of abstract qualities — ^thohe 
which wore the occasion of suffering and 
e\ll in scKiety and those which through the 
power of the spirit of democracy were to 
usher in the Golden Age. Prometheus repre- 
sents humanity in general Jupiter repre- 
sents evil and unrighteous power, he stands 
for civil and religious institutions, all of 
which Intorefere with pnigross Thetis, the 
wife of Jupiter, is arrogance, display, and 
false Ideal Dc^mogorgon, the child of Jupi- 
ter and Thetis, is nec-essltv, fate, wisdom; 
the force that pn^sides over the destinies of 
the universe. Asia is the spirit of ideal 
beauty and divine love • PUnthea, the spirit 
of faith, lone, the spirit of hope Hercules 
la strength. The Furies are the various 
causes of pain and suffering among men. 
The Spirits sent by the Earth to comfort 
Prometheus are embodiments of the happi- 
ness which comes from good impulses and 
good actions. The scenery also Is allegorical. 
In the intricacies of the symbolism of the 
drama, however, one should not lose sight 
of its lyric greatness. Phelley called it a 
lyrical drama, and an such it deals with 
thought and emotion rather than with action 
Shelley's approach to the world-problem 
as expressed in this drama should be com- 
pared with Byron's as expressed in Manfred 
(pp. 649 ff). 


670. 646-661 6M6-681. These lines contain a 
vision of the crucifixion of Christ and of the 
development of Christianity. Lines 667-77, 
648-54 contain a vision of the French Bex(»- 
lution. These events, good in themselves, 
are thought of as resulting in e\il. 

671. 6TaB-751. These spirits of consolation sug- 
gest that evil is merelv the occasion fur 
greater good 

676. 787-51. This lyric has be<*n regarded as 
the most complete expreshlon of iKietic 
idealism. 

676. Scene II. — The forcbi bceiiery nprcbcntb the 
ordinary experiences of human life, as (.oncerns 
physical senses, emotions, and intellectual im- 
pulses. 

67S. Scene 1 1 1 — The mountain Bc«*ncry rcprcbcnts 
ele\ated heights of thought. 

686. 76-81. Cf, Shellej's fragment entitled To 
One gitigtng, u ritten in 1817 : 

Mv spiilt like A charmM Imrk doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far, far aua> into the n^giuiiB dim 

Of rapture — ns a lM>at uilh «.wlft sails wing- 
ing 

Its uav adoun some mHn\-^lndlng riwr. 
Speeds through dark forests oer the waters 
swinging 

684. Scene II. - Ocean and Apollo have no alle- 
gorical signllicauce , they are simply classbal 
figun^. 

690. Act IV — ^Tlils ii bimph a concluding chorus 
of rejoicing o\ er the fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies in the other acts 

089. THE flX>BITI\E riANT 

“This is pninaiily a descilptive poem The 
poet, with eMdent delight and exquisite imwei, 
produces his picture of the garden and its 
mistress, and enteis Into and syniiaithires 
with the imagined life of the flowers S<m 
ondarily, this concrete picture is svmhollc of 
other things The Sensitive Pbint, with its 
isolation, its intensity, its yearnings, is Hhel- 
ley himself The lady of the garden is thp 
mystical Spirit of Beauty ‘whose smlh* kin- 
dles the nniversc.’ The change which oomea 
over the garden and the Sensitive Plant at 
the approach of winter typifies the evil and 
ugly side of things, — death and the other ills 
which qnenc'h the joy of life The Conclusion 
(as the close of Adouais) suggests that this 
change is transitory or unreal, that the Spirit 
of Beauty abides, and that the sonl of man 
dmsc not altogether pass away at dc'ath, but 
is united to the one spirit whic h Is eternal '* — 
W J Alexander, in tfeUet Poems of Shelley 
( \thenwura Press ed , 1808). 

768. Conclualon. — Cf. these stanzas with Atfoaoia, 
30 (p 7.36) and with the quotation from 
Plato's Phardo, p. 1370b. 

THF noi D 

“There are others, such as the Ode to the 
Skylatk and The Cloud, which in the opinion 
of many critics bear a purer poetical stamp 
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thBltt any other of hii prodnctionB They wero 
written ae hii mind prompted, listening to the 
caroling of the bird, aloft In the ainre sky 
of Italy, or marking the cloud aa it aped 
across the heavens, while he floated in his 
boat on the Thames ** — ^Mrs. Shelley, In Preface 
to BheUey's Poetioal Works (1889). 

704. TO A BKILAHK 

*Tt was on a beautiful summer evening, 
while wandering among the laneH, whobc myr- 
tle hedges were the bowers of the butterflies, 
that we heard the caroling of the skylark, 
which Inspired one of the most beautiful of 
his poems*' — ^Mrs Shelley's note 

Rm note on premllng poem 

Cf this poem with Wordsworth's poems on 
the same subject, pp 207 and 312, and with 
Hogg's poem, p 477. 

706. ABITHLSA 

This poem was written to be inserted In 
Proserpine, a drama by Shelleys friend, Ed- 
ward Williams Arcthusa was a fountain in 
the island of Ortygla, near Syracuse, In Sicily. 
Alpheus Is a river In the Peloponnesus which 
In part of its course flows underground Ac- 
cording to the legend, the wood nymph 
Arethusa, pursued by her lover Alpheus, the 
river god, was changed by Diana into a 
stream which ran under the sea and rose 
again as the fountain of Arcthusa 

707. HiMv or Apouo 

This and the next poem, Hymn o/ Pan, 
were written to be Inserted In Mxdaa, a pro- 
jected drama by Shelley’s friend, Edward Wil- 
liams Apollo and Fan were represented as 
contending before Tmolus, the mountain-god, 
for a prise In musle. Apollo was the sun- 
god. 

HYMN TO PAN 

See note on preceding poem Pan was the 
god of flocks and shepherds He Invented the 
shepherd’s flute which he made out of a reed. 

710. THB WITCH or ATLAS 

In her notes, Mrs Shelley says of this 
poem and Its author* “Thlh poem Is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of his tastes — wildly fan- 
ciful, full of brilliant imagery, and discarding 
human interest and passion, to revel In the 
fantastic Ideas that his imagination sug- 
gested 

**The surpassing excellence of The Oenci 
had made me greatly desire that Rhelley 
should Increase his popularltv, by adopting 
subjects that would more suit the popular 
taste than a poem conceived In the abstract 
and dreamy spirit of The Witeh of AHae It 
was not only that I wished him to acquire 
popularity as redounding to his fkme, but 
I believed that he would obtain a greater 
mastery over his own powers, and greater 


happiness in his mind, If public applauM 
crowned his endeavors. The few stanias that 
precede the poem were addressed to me on 
my representing these Ideas to him Even 
now 1 believe that I was in the right Shel- 
ley did not expect sympathy and approbation 
from the public; but the want of It took 
away a portion of the ardor that ought to 
have sustained him while writing. He was 
thrown on his own resources and on the in- 
spiration of his own soul, and wrote because 
his mind overflowed, without the hope of 
being appreciated 1 had not the most dis- 
tant wish that he should truckle In opinion, 
or submit his lofty aspirations for the human 
race to the low ambition and pride of the 
many, but I felt sure that if his poems were 
more addressed to the common feelings of 
men, his proper rank among the writers of 
the day would be acknowledged; and that 
popularity as a poet would enable hU country- 
men to do Justice to his character and vir- 
tues , which, in those days, It was the mode 
to attack with the most flagitious calumnies 
and insulting abuse. That he felt tbche things 
deeply cannot be doubted, though he armed 
himself with the consdousness of acting from 
a lofty and heroic sense of right. The truth 
burst fiom his heart sometimes In solitude, 
and he would write a few unfinished verses 
that showed that he felt the sting 
"I believed that all this morbid feeling 
would vanish, if the chord of sympathy be- 
tween him and his countrymen were touched 
Hut my persuasions were \ain, the mind 
could not be bent from its natural inclina- 
tion. Shelley shrunk Instinctively from por- 
traying human passion, with Its mixture of 
gcKMl and evil, of disappointment and disquiet 
Such opened again the wounds of his own 
heart, and he loved to shelter himself rather 
in the airiest flights of fancy, forgetting love 
and hate and regret and lost hope, in such 
imaginations as borrowed their hues from 
sunrise or 8uns4>t, from the yellow moonshine 
or paly twilight, from the aspect of the fkr 
ocean or the shadows of the woods, which 
celebrated the singing of the winds among the 
pines, the flow of a murmuring stream, and 
the thousand harmonious sounds which na- 
ture creates In her solitudes These are the 
materials which form The W\tch of Atlas, It 
is a brilliant congregation of ideas, such as 
his senses gathered, and hls fancy colored, 
daring his rambles In the sunny land he so 
much loved " 

Atlaa Is the name of a mountain system in 
northwestern Africa 

780. IPIPBYCBIDIOV 

The meaning of the title of this poem, 
according to Btopford Brooke {Pnblieatioms 
of the Shelley Booieiy, 1887), is "this soul 
out of my soul” (1 288). Forman {Complete 
PoeHoel Works) sees no meaning In it beyond 
“a little poem about the soul" The **noble 
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and unfortunate lady** who Inbpired the poem 
was 'reretia Bmilla Vlviani, the beautiful and 
■entimental daughter of an Italian noble- 
man of Plea She had been placed by her 
family In the neighboring Convent of 8t 
Anna, where Shelley met her In 1820, became 
intcrebted In her, and Idealised her as the 
embodiment of perfect love and beauty of 
which he was ever In search Dowden aaye 
of her {Life of Hhellcy, 2, 378) **Bmilla, 
beautiful, hplrltuul, sorrowing, bpcame for 
him a t}pe and i^ymbol of all that Is most 
ndlaiit and divine in nature, all that la most 
remote and unattainable, yet ever to be 
pursued — the Ideal of beauty, truth, and love 
She was at once a breathing and living 
woman, young, lovel>, ardent, afflicted, and 
the avatar of the Ideal** Shelley’s Interest 
in her, however, soon declined into that of 
mere sympathy 

In a letter to hla friend Olaborne, dated 
Oct 22, 1821, Shelley says of the poem* 
"The Epipaychidion lb a mystery; as to real 
flesh and blood, you know that I do nut d(*al 
In those artlclch, you might as well go to 
a g1n>shop for a leg of mutton, as expect 
anything human or earthly from me’* On 
June 18, 1822, he again wrote Gisborne 
"The Epipaychidion I cannot ICKik at , the per- 
son ^hom It celebrates was a cloud Instead of 
a Juno, and poor lxlon> starts from the cen- 
taur that was the offspring of his own em- 
brace If you are curious, however, to hear 
what 1 am and ha^e bc»en, it will tell you 
something thereof It Is an idoallred history 
of my life and feelings I think one is always 
In love with something or other, the error, 
and I confess it is not easy foi spirits cased 
In flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in 
seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what 
is, perhaps, eternal" 

The poem reprcbentb the pursuit of an ideal, 
the nature of which may bo gained fioin 
Shelley’s prose fragment On Love, as follows 

**Thou demandest what is love? It Is that 
powerful attraction towards all that we con- 
ceive, or fear or hope beyond ourselves, when 
we find within our own thoughts the chasm of 
an insufflcient void, and sock to awaken in all 
things that are. a community with what we 
experience within ourselves. If we reason, 
we would be understood , if we imagine, we 
would that the airy childnm of our brain were 
bom anew within another’s; if we feel, we 
would that another's nerves should vibrate 
to our own, that the beams of their eyes 
should kindle at once and mix and melt into 
our own, that lips of motionless ice should 
not reply to lips quivering and burning with 
the heart’s best blood This is love This is 


from the instant that we live, more and 
more thirsts aftei its llkenebb It is prob- 
ably in correspondence with this law that 
the infhnt drains milk from the bosom of its 
mother, this propensity develops itself with 
the development of our nature We dimly see 
within our intellectual nature a miniature as 
it were of our entire self, yet deprived of all 
that we condemn or despise , the ideal proto- 
type of everything excellent or lovely that we 
are capable of conceiving as belonging to the 
nature of man Not only the portrait of our 
external being, but an assemblage of the 
minutebt particles of which our nature is 
composed , a mirror whose surface reflects 
only the forms of purity and brightness, a 
soul within our soul that descrlbeb a circle 
around its proper paradlhc, which pain, and 
sorrow, and evil dare not overleap To this 
we eagerly refer all benhatious, thirsting that 
they should resemble or correspond with it 
The dlkcovery of its anti-type, the meeting 
with an understanding capable of clearly 
estimating our own , an imagination which 
should enter into and holzc upon the subtle 
and delicate peculiaiitlcs which we have 
delighted to cherish and unfold in secret , 
with a frame whose nerves, like the chorda of 
two exquisite lyrt^s, strong to the accompani- 
ment of one delightful voice, vibrate with the 
vibrations of our own , and of a combination 
of all these in such proportion as the type 
within demandb , this is the inviblble and un- 
attainable point to which love tends, and to 
attain which. It urges forth the powers of 
man to arrest the falntcMst shadow of that 
without the possession of which there is no 
rest nor rcbpltc to the heart over which it 
roles Hence in solitude, or in that deserted 
state when wc are surrounded by human 
beings, and yet they sympathise not with us, 
we love the flowers, the grass, and the waters 
and the sky In the motion of the very 
loaves of spring in the blue air, there is 
then found a secret correspondence with our 
heart. There is eloquence in the tongucless 
wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks and 
the rustling of the reeds beside them, which 
by their Inronceivablo relation to something 
within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance 
of breathless rapture, and bring tears of mys- 
terious tenderness to the eves, like the en- 
thusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice 
of one belo\ed singing to you alone Sterne 
says that If ho were in a debort he would 
love some cypress 8o soon as this want or 
power is dead, man becomes the living 
sepulchre of himself, and what yet survives 
is the mere husk of what once he was" 


the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only man with man. but with everything 
which exists. We are born into the world, 
and there is something within us which. 


The poem was first published anonymously 
with an Advertisement by Shelley describing 
the imaginary author. 

(• 886* Cf. the prose fragment On Love, 
quoted above, 

S56-66. No satisfactory identiflcatlon of the 
person here described has been made , nor 


iSee Glossary. 
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Ig any needed The passage describes sensnal 
love. 

871. One icos tree.— This Is thonght to refer 
to Uarrlet, Shelley's first wife. 

877. One stood on my path , — This refcrh to 
Mary, Shelley's second wife. 

784. 808-80. The reality of the Incidents re- 
ferred to here has not been determined 
78B. 808. The Comet, who Is t» be made the 
Evening Star, has not been satisfactorily 
Identified. 


780. IMir TA VIVIANI 

Shelley sent this poem to Emilia Vlvlanl In 
retnm for a bouquet which he received from 
her. Bee note on Bpipeychidion, above. 

780. adonXis 

The title of this poem Is evidently derived 
from Adonis, the name of the beautiful youth 
whs was lov<^ by Venus and who was kllbsl 
by a wild boar. Shelley's belief that Keats 
was killed by “savage crltlclbm on his Endy- 
mton" makes the analogy clear 

Shelley and Keats first met at the house 
of their friend Leigh Hunt, in 1817, and In 
1820 Shelley Invited Keats to be his guest at 
Pisa, Italy; but Keats did not accept the 
Invitation, and they never became Intimate. 
Keats died In Rome on February 23. 1821, 
and soon afterwards Shelley wrote the poem, 
to which he later added the following 
Preface 

“It is my Intention to subjoin to the Lon- 
don edition of this poem a criticism upon 
the claims of Its lamented object to be 
classed among the writers of the highest 
genius who have adorned our age My known 
repugnance to the narnrw principles of taste 
on which several of his earlier compositions 
were modeled prove at least that I am an 
Impartial judge I consider the fragment of 
Hyperion as second to nothing that was ever 
produced by a writer of the same years. 

“John Keats died at Rome of a consump- 
tion, in his twenty-fourth year, on the [2:rd] 
of IFeb ], 1821 ; and was buried in the ro- 
mantic and lonely cemeterv of the Protestants 
in that dty, under the pvramld which Is the 
tomb of Cestlus, and the massy walls and 
towers, now mouldering and desolate, which 
formed the circuit of ancient Rome The 
cemeterv Is an open space among the ruins, 
covered in winter with vloloth and daisies. 
It might make one In love with death, to 
think that one should be buried In ao sweet 
a place. 

'The genius of the lamented person to 
whose memory I have dedicated these un- 
worthy verses was not less delicate and 
fragile than It was beautiful ; and where can- 
kerworms abound, what wonder If Its young 
fiower was blighted In the bud? The savage 
critidsm on his Bndymion, which appeared 


In The Quarterly Review,^ produced the most 
violent effect on his susceptible mind, the 
agitation thus originated ended in the rupture 
of a blood-vesbel in the lungs, a rapid con- 
sumption oubued, and the suceedlng acknowl- 
edgcmients fiom more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers were Ineffectual 
to heal the wound thus wantonly inflicted. 

“It may be well bald that these wretched 
men know not what they do. They scattei 
their Insults and their slanders without heiHl 
as to whether the poisoned shaft lights on a 
heart made callous by many blows or one like 
Kcatb's composed of more penetrable stuff ^ 
One of their absoc lutes is, to my knowledge, 
a most iMise and unprincipled calumniator 
As to Bndymion, was it a poem, whntevei 
might be Its defects, to be treated contemptu 
ously by those who had celebrated, with va- 
rious degrees of complacency and panegyric, 
Pams, and Woman, and a Byrtan Talc, and 
Mrs Ijefanu, and Mr Barrett, and J^lr. How- 
ard I'avne, and a long list of the Illustrious 
obscuieY Are these the men who In their 
venal good nature presuinfsl to draw a parallel 
between the Rev Mr Mlliiian and Lord By- 
ron? What gnat did they strain at here, 
after ha\ing swu Honed all those camels F 
Against what woman taken In adultery dares 
tha foremobt of these literary prostitutes to 
cast his opprobrious stone?' Mlseiable man* 
you, one of the meanest, have wantouh de- 
faced one of the noblest spedmems of the 
woikmanshlp of God Nor shall It l>o >our 
excuse, that, murderer as you aie, you have 
spoken daggers, but used none" 

“The circumstances of the closing scene 
of poor Keats's life were not made knonn to 
me until the Bhgy was ready for the press. 
I am given to nndei stand that tho wound 
which his sensitive spirit had rt^celved from 
the criticism of Bndymion was exasperated by 
the bitter sense of unrequited benefits; the 
poor fellow aeems to have been hooted from 
the stage of life, no less by those on whom 
he had wasted the promise of his gimlus, than 
those on whom he had lavished bis fortune 
and his care He was accompanied to Rome, 
and attended In his last illness by Mr Severn, 
a young artist of the highest promise, who, 
I have been informed, 'almost risked his own 
life, and sacrificed every prospect to un- 
wearied attendance upon his dying friend * 
Had I known these circumstances before the 
completion of mv poem, I should have been 


> The criticism of Bndymion referred to was writ- 
ten by J. W Croker and published In The Quarterly 
Review, April, 1818 (sec p 1)11) Shelley thought 
it was written b\ 11 II Mllman (1791-18(18), an 
English clergyman It was not responsible for the 
death of Keats See Colvin's Life of Keats, ch. 6, 
and Rossetti's Life of Keats, ch o. 

*Hee Hamlet, III, 4, 35-l(i — 

'\nd let me wring your heart ; for so I shall, 

If it he made of penetrable stuff “ 

■ See Matthew, 23 24. « See John 8 8-7. 

* Hamlet III, 2. 414. Before going to meet hla 
mother Hamlet says, “I will speak doggers to her 
but use none." 
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tempted to add my feeble tribute of applauno 
to the more eolld recompense which the 
▼Irf’uouB man finds In the recollection of his 
own motives. Mr. Bevem can dispense with a 
reward from *Buch Htuff ah dreams are made 
of‘ Ills conduct is a golden uugurjr of the 
success of his future career — ^may the vnex- 
tlnguishcd Bpliit of his illuhtiious friend ani- 
mate the creations of hih pencil, and plead 
against Oblivion for his name*'* 

Adofiola Is based up<in two Oreek pastoral 
elegies of the Srd cent B. C — Bion's Lament 
for Adonie and Moschus’s Epxtaph on Bioiu 
Milton's Lyoidas also was probably in Hhid- 
ley's mind, and a number of ideuh expreshod 
In the poem go liack to llato. Cf Adtmaia 
with the following fragments of Bhelley's 
translation of the two Greek poems referred 
to* 


Wake yet a Irhlle, Adonln-«-oh, but once, 
That 1 may kiss thee now for the last time— 
But for ab long as one short kibs may live — 
Oh, let thy breath flow from thy dying soul 4ft 
Even to my mouth and heart, that 1 may suck 
That ♦ • 

FragnMsnt of the Elegy on the Death of Bion 

Te Dorian woods and waves, lament aloud, — 
Augment your tide, O hticamb, with fruitless 
teais 

For the belov^d Bion Is no more 
Let every tender herb and plant and flower. 
From each dejected bud and di oupiug bloom, 5 
Shed dews of liquid sorrow, and with breath 
Of melancholy sweetness on the wind 
Diffuse its languid love . let roses blubh. 
Anemones grow paler for the loss 
Their dells have known , and thou, O 
hyacinth. 10 

Dtter thy le^nd now — vet more, dumb flower. 
Than **Ah* alas thine lb no common 
grief — 

Bion the sweetest singer is no more 


Fragment of the Elegy on the Death of Adonis 

I mourn Adonis dead — ^loveliest Adonlfr— 
De.id, dead Adonis — and the Luxes lament 
Bleep no more, Venus, wrapped In put pic 
woof — 

Wake violet-htoled queen, and weave the crown 
Of Death, — ’tis Aliseri calls, — ^for he Is 
dead 5 


The lovely one lies wounded In the moun- 
tains, 

Ills white thigh struck with the white tooth , 
he scale e 

Tet breathes , and Venus hangs in agony there. 
The dark blood wanders o'er bis snowy limbs. 
TTls eyes beneath their lids are lustreless 10 
The rose has fled from his wan lips, and theie 
That kiss is dead, which Venus gatbeis yet. 

A deep, deep wound Adonis • • • 

A deeper Venus benis upon her heart 
See, his beloxiKl dogs are gatlierlng round — li 
The Oread nvniphs are wiamlng — ^Aphrodite 
With hair unbound la wandeiing through the 

'Wlldered, uiiglrt, unsandalled — the thorns 
pierce 

Her hastening feet and drink her sacred blood 
Bitterly screaming out, she 1 m drUeii on •lO 
Through the long vales; and her Assyrian 
boy, 

Her loxe, her husband, calls — the purple 
blood 

From his struck thigh stains her white navel 
now. 

Her bosom, and her neck before like snow 

Alas for rvthon*a — the I^ovcs mourn — 2i 

The lovely, the beloved Is gone* — and now 
Her sacrcu beauty vanishes away. 

For Venus whilst Adonis lived was fair — 
Alas ! her loveliness is dead with him 
The oaks and mountains cry, A1 * at ' 
Adonis 1 

The springs their waters change to tears and 
weep— 

The flowers are withered up with grief • • • 


At! al* Adonis Is dead 

Echo resounds Adonis dead 

Who will weep not thy dreadful woe. O 
Venus ? 

Soon as she saw and knew the mortal wound 
Of her Adonis — saw the life-blood flow , . 
From his fair thigh, now wasting, — ^wailing 


load 

Bhe clasped him, and cried *'Btay, Adonis * 
Stay, dearest one, • • • ... 

and mix my lips with thine— 


1 The Tempretj IV, 1, ir>5-5C. 


781. 10-11. Cf Bion's Lament for Adonis 
(Lang's trunM ) "He reclines, the delicate 
Adonis, In his raiment of purple, and around 
him the Tjovos are weeping, and groaning 
aloud, clipping their looks for Adonis And 
one upon his shafts, another on his bow 
Is treading, and one bath loosed the sandal 
of Adonis, and another hath broken his own 
feathered quiver, and one In a golden vessel 
bears water, and another laves the wound, 
and another from behind him with his wings 
Is fanning Adonis*' 

14-17. Of Moschns's Elegy an Bion 
(Lang's trans ) “Ye flowers, now In sad elus- 
ieiB breathe yooi selves aiftay. Now redden, >e 
roses. In your sorrow, and now wax red, ye 
wind-flowers , now, thou hyacinth, whisper 
the letters on thi^e graven, and add a deeper 
ai CM to thy petals , he is dead, the beautiful 
singer. ... Ye nightlngnli's that lament 
among the thick leaxes of the trees, tell ve 
to the Blclllan waters of Arethusa the tid- 
ings that Bion the herdsman Is dead . . . 
And Ekho In the rocks laments that thou art 
silent, and no more she mimics thy voiee 
And In sorrow for thy fall the trees cast 
down their fmlt, and all the flowers have 
faded *’ 

78R. 89. Cf the closing stanras of The Bensftire 
Plant (p. 703). Bw also Plato's Pherdo, 

780. 40,9. Cf Plato’s epigram on Anter, thus 
translated bx Shelley under the title of To 
Btdla and applied to Keats 

Thou wert the morning star among the 11 x Ing, 

Kie thy fair light had fled , — 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, 
giving 

New splendor to the dead. 

787. HirXAB 

Eetlae Is a lyrical drama Inspired by the 
Greek war for independence from the Turks, 
fought In 1821. Shelley looked upon this 
manifestation of a free spirit as a prophecy 
of the dawning Golden Age of love and 
freedom Ltfe May Change, But It May Fly 
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Jfot ^capies lines 84-40 of the drama » Worlds 
on Worlds ore RolUng Bver, lines 107 288; 
Darkncta has Dawned %r ihe East, lines 1028- 
59, The WorWs Orea^ Age Begins Anew is 
the closing chorus, lines 1060-1101 
788b. 8. The Evening land, — A reference to 
America. 

788. THB WORLD'S GRBAT AGS BBGlIfB ANBW 

At the end of the “great age" of the 
ancients, the sun, moon, and planets were 
to return to their original positions, and the 
history of the world would repeat itself, the 
Golden Age would return and Ite followed by 
ages of degradation and eril. Cf this chorus 
with Byron’ii The Isles of Grecos (p 690). 

THI STININO 

The Ponte al Mare is the seaward bridge of 
Pisa 

740. BBMBMBRANCI 

This song was sent by Shelley with the fol- 
lowing letter to hU friend, Mrs Wllliamb 
“Dear Jane, — If this melancholy old song 
Bultb any of your tunes, or any that humor 
of the moment may dictate, you are welcome 
to it Do not hay it is mine to any one, even 
if you think so, indeed, it is from the tom 
leaf of a book out of date How are you 
today, and how is Williams? Tell him that 
I dreamed of nothing but hailing and Ashing 
up coral Your ever affectionate P. B. S ** 

TO SDWABD WILLIAMS 

This poem was Inspired by Mary Shelley’s 
Jealousy of Jane WllllamH, the wife of Kd- 
ward Williams, both Intimate friendh of the 
Shelleys The following letter from Shelley 
to Williams (Jan 26, 1822) referh to the 

y poem “My dear Williams Looking over 

' the portfolio in which my friend used to 

keep his verses, and in which those I sent 
you the other day were found, 1 have lit upon 
these, which, as they aie too dismal for me 
to keep, I send you If any of the stanxas 
should please you, you may read them to 

Jane, but to no one else And yet. on second 
thoughts, I had rat hoi you would not Tours 
ever affectionately, PBS’’ 

742. WITH A GUITAR TO JAM 

Woodberry gives the following note on the 
poem (Oimbridge ed of Shelley's Poetical 
Works) “The suggestion for the poem is 
found by Dr Garnett in the fact that ’the 
front portion of the guitar is made of STflss 
pine ' He continues ’It is now clear how the 
poem took shape in Shelley's mind The 
actual thought of the imprisonment of the 
Spirit of Music In the material of the instru- 
ment suggested Ariel's penance in the cloven 
pine, the identifleatioD of himself with Ariel 
and of Jane Williams with Miranda was the 


easiest of feats to his brilliant imagiiiatlon ; 
and hence an allegory of unequalled grace 
and charm, which could never have existed if 
the instrument had not been paitly made of 
pine wood. The back, it ehould be added, 
is of mahogany, the finger board of ebony, 
and minor portions, chiefly ornamental, of 
home wcKMl not identified It was made by 
Ferdinando Bottari of Pisa in 1816 Having 
been religiously prcherved since Shelley’s 
death, it is in as perfect condition as when 
made. The strings, it is said, are better than 
those that are produced now 

“ 'This guitar is also in a measure the sub- 
ject of another of Shelley's most beautiful 
lyrics. The Keen Btars Were Twinkling, In 
a letter dated June 18, 1822, speaking of his 
cruises ’in the evening wind under the sum- 
mer moon.' he adds, ’Jane brings her guitar ’ 
There is probably no other lelic of a gieat 
poet BO intimately absoeiated with the arts 
of poetry and music, or ever will l>c, unless 
Milton's organ should turn up at a broker's 
or some excavating explorer should bring to 
light the lyre of Sappho ' '' 

TO JANB 

This poem was sent In a letter to Mm 
Jane Williams See note on preceding poem 

748. CBARLBR THB PIRBT 

This is an unfinished tragedy on the sub- 
ject of Charles I, King of England, who was 
beheaded In 1649 The song given here is 
found in scene 5, 11 6-17 It Is sung by the 
court fool. 

A DBTBNBI OF POITRT 

In a letter to Peacock, dated March 21, 
1821, Shelley states that this essay was writ- 
ten “as an antidote" to Peacock's Pour Ages 
of Poetry “You will see,” he says, “that I 
have taken a more general view of poetry 
than you have 

745b. 28-27. Ct this sentence with Plato's The 
fiymposium, 206 (Shelley's trans ) “Poetry, 
which is a general name signifying every 
cause whereby anything proceeds from that 
which is not into that which is, so that the 
exercise of every inventive art la poetry, 
and all such artists poets Yet they are not 
called poets, but distinguished by other names ; 
and one portion or species of poetr>, that 
which has relation to music and rhythm, is 
divided from all others, and known by the 
name belonging to all ” 

74<lb. 812. Cf this passage with Wordsworth’s 
Preface (p 822a, 28ff ) and with Aristotle’s 
Poetios (Butcher’s translation), 9, 1-8: “It 
Is, moreover, evident from what has been said 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate 
what has happened, but what may happen, — 
what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the his- 
torian differ not by writing in verse or ia 
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prose. The work of Herodotns might be pot 
into Terae. and It would be still a species of 
history, with metre no less than without it 
The true difference is that one lelates what 
has happened, the other what may happen. 
Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 
a higher thing than history , for poetry tends 
to ezprcHH the univcrbal, hlktoiy the particu- 
lar ” 

748a. 46. The passage omitted contains a his- 
torical review of European poetfy and a dis- 
cussion of the buperioiity of poetry to siience 
and political phllosoph 3 

740a. 88-33. Cf. with Plato’s Ion 6.^*l-34 (Shel- 
ley's trans ) * “For the authors of those 
great poems which we admire do not attain 
to ezcollence through the rules of any art, 
but they utter their beautiful melodies of 
verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it 
were, possessed by a spirit not their own 
Thus the compokcrs of lyrical poetry create 
those admired songs of theirs in a state of 
divine insanity, like the Corylumtes, who lose 
all control over their reason in the enthubiasm 
of the sacred dame, and during this super- 
natural imssession are ezcitinl to the rhythm 
and harmony which they communicate to 
men . . For a iMiet Is Indeed a thing ethe- 
really light, wingeil, and sacred, nor can 
he compose anything worth calling poetry un- 
til he becomes Inspired and, as it were mad, 
or whilst any reason remains in him For 
whilst a man retains any portion of the thing 
calUsl reason, he Is utterly incompetent to 
produce poetry, or to vaticinate Thus, those 
who declaim various and beautiful poetry 
upon any subject, as for Instance uimn 
Homer, are not enabliMl to do so by art or 
study , hut every rhapsodlst or poet, whether 
dith) ramble, encomiastic, clioial, epic or 
lambic. Is evcellent In proportion to the ex- 
tent of his iiartic Ipation In the di\lne Influ- 
ence and the dc*gree In which the Muse Itself 
has c1c*sc ended on him In othei renpects, 
poets may be sufflcleutly Ignorant and in- 
capable For they do not compose a<*eordlng 
to any art which they have acquired, but 
from the impulse of the divinity within them, 
for did they know any niles of criticism, ac- 
cording to which they could compose beau- 
tiful verses upon one subject, they would 
be able to exert the same faculty with respect 
to all or any other The God seems pur- 
posely to have deprived all poets, prophets,, 
and soothsayers of every particle of reason 
and understanding, the better to adapt them 
to their employment as his ministers and 
Interpreters ; and that we, their auditors, 
may acknowledge that those who write so 
beautifully are possessed, and address us 
inspired by the God A presumption in favor 
of this opinion may be drawn from the cir- 
cumstance of Tynnlcbus the Chalcidlan^ hav- 
ing composed no other poem worth mentlon- 

^Tynnlchus is unknown except for this reference 

in PUto 


ing except the famous poem which is in 
everybody’s mouth, — perhaps the moiBt beauti- 
ful of all lyrical tomposiUons, and which he 
himself calls a gift of the Muses. I thluk 
you will agree with me that examples of this 
sort are exhibited by the God himself to 
prove that those beautiful poems are not hu- 
man nor from man, but divine and from the 
Gods, and that poets are only the inspired 
intcipreters of the Gods, each excellent in 
proportion to the degree of his inspiration 
This example of the most beautiful of lyrics 
ha\lng been produced by a poet in other 
respects the worst seems to have been af- 
forded as a divine evidence of the truth of 
this opinion “ 

WILLIAM SHBNSTONE (1714-1763), 
p. 40 

EDITIONS 

Poetical WorkH, ed , with a Critical DlsMertatlon, 
by G Gilflllan (Tjondon, Nisbet, 1S.'>4) 
PocUeal WorhM, ed by C C Clarke (liOndon, Cas- 
sell, 1880) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Ilowltt, W Homes and Haunts of the Most 
Eminent British Poets, 2 vols (London and 
New York, Rootlc>dgc, 1840) 

Johnson, H The Lives of the English Poets 
1779-81) , 8 vols, ed by G. B. IIlll (London, 
Clarendon Press, 1905) 

Ralntsbury, O In Ward’s The English Poets, 
Tol 8 (London and New York, Macmillan, 
1880, 1900) 

CRITICAL NOTES 
40. TUI BCUOOLMIBTBJBBB 

One of the unmistakable signs of Ro- 
mantiilsm was the reawakened interest in 
English literature of the past, especially in 
ballads, Rpenscr, and Milton Although Spen- 
ser and Milton were never completely for- 
gotten, it was not until late In the eighteenth 
centurv that their Influence l>ecnme a real 
quickening force in English poetry , by the 
time of Keats, English poets had caught the 
spirit of those masters, and had reproduced 
it Kucccssfulh 

The early eighteenth century pewts did not 
take Spenser very seriously They copied 
his language, bis meter, and his stansa, all 
of which thev used in comic verses, parodies, 
and mild satires Of the numerous Spen- 
serian Imitations which appeared between 
1785 and 1775, Shonstoue's The Schoolmistress 
and Thomson’s The Castle of Indolence are 
the best. Neither poem was written In any 
seiiouB vein, although both were admired for 
their own sake. 

“The Inimitable Sehoolmistress of Shen- 
stone is one of the felicities of genins, but 
the purpose of this poem has been entirely 
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mlsconc«lypd . The RoheelmxsireM of 
Shenstoue has been admired for its alm- 
pliclty and tendemcas, not for its exquisitely 
ludicrous turn* This discovery I owe to the 
good fortune of possessing the original edi- 
tion of The RohoolmMrees, which the author 
printed under his own directions, and to 
his own fancy To this piece of LtiDicaona 
FonTBTj as he calls it, *lest It should be 
mistaken,* he added a lvdigboub indbx, 
'purely to show fools that I am in jest’ But 
'the fool,' his subsequent editor, who I regret 
to say, was Robert Dodsley, thought proper 
to bupprebs this amusing ludicrous index,* 
and the consequence is, as the poet foresaw, 
that his aim has been 'mistaken ' " — Dlbraell, 
in CunoatUes of Literature (1791-1H23) 


ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843), p. 400 

EDITIONS 

Poetical Worka, collected by himself, 10 vols 
(London, Longmans, 1837-88) 

Poetical Wotka, with a Memoir by II T Tucker- 
man, 10 vols (Boston, Little, 1800) , 10 \ols 
in 5 (British Poets cd Boston, Houghton, 
1880). 

Pocma, ed by M II. Fitzgerald (Oxford Univ 
Probs, 1900). 

Selcctiona from the Poema, ed by 8 R Thompson 
(Canterbury Poets ed London, Scott, 1888) 

Pocma f hclcctlonb, ed by R Dowden (Cjolden 
Treasury ed London, Maomillan, 1895) 

Ballada and Otlur Pocma, ed by C J Battersby 
(London, Blackle, 1890) 

Oorrtapondcnce With Caroline Boiolca, ed by E 
Dowden (London and New York, Longmans, 
1881). 

LetUia, ed , with a Preface, by J Dennis (Now 
York, Macmillan, 1881) 

Lettera, selected and edited, with an Introiluction, 
by M H. Fitzgerald (World's Clabsics ed 
Oxford Univ Press, 1912). 

Select Proae, ed , with an Introduction, by J 
Zeltlin (New York, Macmillan, 1010) 

The Life of Iftlaon, ed , with an Introduction, 
by H. B Butler (London, Frowde, 1911) 


BIOGRAPHY 

Cottle, J R Xemintaocneea of S. T Coleridge 
and Robert Southey (London, Houlston, 
1847) 

De Qnincey, T * "The Lake Poets," TalPa Maga- 
Bine, July and August, 1889, Oolleoted Writ- 
inga, ed. Masson (London, Black, 1889-90, 
1806-97), 2, 808, 886 

Dowden, B Southey (English Men of Letters 
Relies London, Macmillan, 1876; New York, 
Harper) . 

Southey, C C Life and Oorreapondenee of Rob- 
ert Southey, ed in 6 vols (London, Long- 
mans, 1849-00). 


CRITICISM 

Blaohioood's Magaaine, "Life and Correspondence," 
March and April, 1861 (69 849, 886) 

Dawson, W. J The Makera of Engliah Poetry 
(New York and London, Revell. 1900). 

Dennis, J Studtea in Engliah Literature (Lon- 
don, Stanford, 1876) 

Dowden, B. "Early Revolutionary Group and 
Antagonists," The French Revolution and 
Engliah Literature (New York, Scribner, 1897, 
1908). 

Edinburgh Revieio, The "A Vision of Judgment," 
July, 1821 (86 422) , "Madoc," Oct., 1806 
(7 1) , "Rodciick," June. 1816 (20 1) , 

"Thalaba," Oct, 1802 (1 08) ; "The Curbc of 
Kohama," Feb, 1811 (17 420); "Wat Ty- 
ler," March, 1817 (28 151). 

Ilazlltt, W The SpiHt of the Age (London, 
1825) , Collected Worka, cd Waller and Glover 
(I.ondon, Dent, 1902-06, New York, McClure), 
4, 202. 

I.ockhart, J. G : Memoirs of the Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Baronet, 10 vols (Edinburgh, 
1830) , 8 vols (Boston, Houghton, 1881) ; 
abridged od , 1 vol. (New York, Crowell, 1871 , 
London, Black, 1880 , Boston, Houghton, 
1901). 

Macaulay, T. B. ; "Southey's Colloquies on So- 
ciety," The Edinburgh Review, Jan, 1880, 
Cntical and Iliatorioal Eaaaya (London and 
New Yotk, liongmans, 1808) 

Quartirly Revuw, The, "Roderick," April, 1816 
(13 88) ; "The Curse of Kehama," Feb., 1811 
(6 40). 

Rawnsle}, II. D. Literary Assooiaftons of the 
Engliah Ldkca, 2 vols (Glasgow, MacLehosc, 
1804, 1906). 

Robinson, II C : Diary, Remimaccnota, and Cor- 
napondenot, 3 vols, ed by T Sadler (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1809), 2 vols (1S72, Bos- 
ton, Flelflb, 1809, 1874) 

Saintsbury. G Eaaaya tn Engliah Litcratutc, J780- 
JSbO, Second Series (London, Dent, 1895 , New 
York, Scribner). 

StC'phen, L "Southey’s I.etterb," Studua of a 
Biographer, 4 vols (London, Duckworth, 
1898-1902, New York, Putnam). 

Symons, A The Romantic Monment in English 
Poetry (London, (*onstable, 1900, New York, 
Ihitton) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

"Poetical criticism, whether of his own writ- 
ings or of those of others, was one of Southey's 
wf^akest points. But while egreglously deceived as 
to the absolute worth of his epics, he obeyed a 
happy instinct in selecting epic as his principal 
field in poetry The gifts which he possessed — 
ornate description, stately diction, invention on a 
large scale—requlred an ample canvas for their 
display. Although the concise humor and sim- 
plicity of his lines on The Battle of Blenheim 
ensure it a place among the best known short 
poems in the language, there are not half a dozen 
of his lyrical pieces, some of his racy ballads 
excepted, that have any claim to poetic dtatiae* 
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tlon.**— Oarnett, In Dic^nary of National Biog- 
raphy (1898). 

See Byron's Bngliah Barda and Sootch Rc- 
vietoera, 189-284 (p 488) , Don Juan, Dedication 
(p. 577) • The Vlaton of Judgment (p 618), and 
note, p 1226b. 

Bontbey la caiicatnred In Mr Sackbut In Thomas 
Love Peacock's Nightmare Ahhey 


400. THB BATTLS OB BLINDBIM 

In the Battle of Blenheim, fought at Blen- 
heim, Bavaria, 1704, British and (lerinan 
allies under the Duke of Marlborough and 
the Austrian Prince Bugone Inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the French and Bavarians. 


401. tub Oin MAN'S COMrOKTS 

This poem Is chiefly notable as the original 
of I^wlh Carroll's brilliant parody in Alice'* 
Advcnturca in Wonderland, Orroll's poem Is 
as follows 


“ ‘You are old. Father William,* the young 
man said, 

'And your hiiir has become very white 
And vet vou Iniessnutlv staiid on your head — 

Do you think, at your age, It is right!' 

“ ‘In my youth.' Father William replied to 
ills hon, 6 

'1 feand it ^ould injure the brain, 

But now that I ni peifectly hure I have none. 

Why, 1 do it again and again ' 

“ 'You are old,* said the youth, ‘as I men- 
tioned befoie. 

And have grown most uncommonly fat , lo 
Yet >ou turned a bade somerhault In at the 
door — 

I'ray, what is the leason of that?’ 

“ 'In my youth,' said the sage, as he shook 
his giiiy lotks, 

*I kept all inv limbs very supple 
By th(* use of this ointment— one shilling the 
box — 15 

Allow me to sell you a couple ' 

“ ‘You are old ' said the youth, ‘and your Jaws 
aie too weak 

For anything tougher than suet , 

Yet vou finished the goose, with the bones and 
the beak 

PiH>, bow did >ou manage to do It^ 20 

“ ‘In mv youth,' said his fkther, ‘I took to the 
law. 

And aigued each case with mv wife. 

And the muscular strength, which 4t gave to 
my Jaw, 

Has last jd the rest of my life ' 

“ ‘You are old,* said the youth , 'one would 
hardly suppose 25 

That your eye was as steady as ever, 

Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your 
nose — 

What made you so awfully clever?' 


" ‘I have answered three questions, and that 
is enough,' 

Bald hla father , ‘don't give yourself 
airs * 2® 

Do you think I can listen all day to such 
stuff? 

Be off, or I'll kick you downstairs"" 


GOD'S JPDOMBNT ON A WICKBD BISHOP 
• 

‘“Ilere followeth the History of llatto. 
Archbishop of Menta 

Tt hapned in the year 914, that there was 
an exceeding great famine in Ofiinan>, at 
what time Otho, surnamed the (iieat, was 
Emperor, and one Hatto, once Abbot of Fulda, 
waa Archbishop of Ments, of the Bishops after 
Crescenh and CTrescentlus the two and thir- 
tieth, of the Archbishops after Bt Boulfaclus 
the thirteenth This Hatto, In the time of 
this great famine afore-mentioned, when he 
saw the poor people of the country excenl- 
ingly oppressed with famine, assembled a great 
company of them together into a barne, and, 
like a most accursed and mercllesse caltlffe, 
burnt up those poor Innocent souls, that wen* 
so far from doubting any such matter, that 
they rather hoped to receive some comfoit 
and relief at his hands The reason that 
moved the prelat to commit that execrable 
impiety was, because ho thought the famine 
would the sooner cease. If those nnprofltable 
beggars that consumed more bread than they 
were worthy to eat, were dispatched out of 
the world For he said that those poor folks 
were like to mice, that were good for nothing 
but to devour come But God Almighty, the 
Just avenger of the poor folks* quarrel, did 
not long suffer this heinous tyranny, this most 
detestable fact, unpunished For he mustered 
up an army of mice against the Archbishop, 
and sent them to persecute him as his furious 
Alastors,' so that they aflllcted him both day 
and night, and would not suffer him to take 
his rest In any place Whereupon the Prelate, 
thinking that he should be secure from the 
injury of mice if he were in a certain tower, 
that Btandeth in the Rhine near to the towne 
betook himself unto the said tower as to a 
safe refuge and sanctuary from his enemies, 
and locked himself in But the Innumerable 
troupes of mice chased him continually very 
eagerly, and swumme unto him upon the top 
of the water to execute the Just Judgment of 
God, and so at last he was most miserably 
devoured by those slllle creatures , who pui- 
sued him with such bitter hostility, that it 
is recorded they scrapcil and knawed out his 
very name from the walls and tapistry wherein 
it was written, after they had so cruelly de- 
voured his body Wherefore the tower wherein 
he was eaten up by the mice is shewn to this 
day, for a perpetual monument to all suc- 
ceeding ages of the barbarous and Inhuman 
tyranny of this impious Prelate, being situate 
in a little green island in the midst of the 
Rhine near to the towne of Bingen, and is 
commonly called in the German tongue the 
Mowbb-tdrn.' — OoryaVa Orudittea, pp. 671, 
672. 

"Other authors who record this tale aa> 
that the Bishop was eaten by rats " — 
Southey's introductory note 


avenging spirits 
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408. TBI CUBIB or KBHAMA 

“In the religion of the Ilindooe, which of 
all falhe religions is the must monstrous In 
Its fables, and the most fBtal In Its effects, 
there is one remarkable peculiarity Prayers, 
penances, and sacrlflces are supposed to pos- 
sess an Inherent and actual value, In no 
degree depending upon the disposition or mo- 
tive of the person who performs them. They 
are drafts upon Heaven, for which the Gods 
cannot refuse payment. The worst men, bent 
upon the worst designs, have in thih manner 
obtained power which has made them foi- 
midable to the Supreme Deities themselves, 
and rendered an Avatar^ or Incarnation of 
Veeshnoo the Preserver, necessary. This be- 
lief is the foundation of the following poem 
The story is original, but. In all its parts, 
consistent with the superstition upon which 
it is built and however startling the fictions 
may appear, they might almost be called creili- 
ble when compared with the genuine tales of 
Hindoo mythology '* — ^From Southey’s Preface. 

The poem takes its name from the following 
curse which Kehama, an Indian rajah, or 
king, pronounces upon the murderer of his 
son Arvalan 

“I charm thy life 
From the weapons of strife, 

From stone and from wood. 

From fire and from flood. 

From the serpent's tooth. 

And the besKts of blood 
From Sickness I charm thee. 

And Time shall not harm thee. 

But Earth which is mine. 

Its fruits shall deny thee. 

And Water shall hear me. 

And know thee and fly thee , 

And the Winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 

And the Dews shall not wet thee. 

When they fall nigh thee 
And thou shalt seek Death 
To release thee, in vain , 

Thou shalt live in thy pain 
While Kehama shall reign. 

With a fire in thy heart. 

And a fire in thy brain , 

And Sleep shall obey me. 

And visit thee never. 

And the Curse shall be on thee 
For ever and ever '* 

—Section 2, 11 144-69 

The funeral of Arvalan is celebrated in 
Section 1 


408. THB MARCH TO MOSCOW 

In this poem Southey treats satirically 
Napoleon’s famous march to Moscow in 1812, 
and his unfortunate retreat aftei the burning 
of the city. The names used in the poem are 
said to ipdicate real persons For a similar 
use of Russian names, cf the following stan- 
sas from Byron’s Don Jnan (7, 14-37) 

The Russians now were ready to attack , 

But oh. ye goddesses of War and Glory* 
How shall I spell the name of each Cossacque 
Who were immortal, could one tell their 
story T 


Alas! what to their memory can lack? 

Achilles’ self was not more giim and gory 

Than thousands of this new and policed 
nation. 

Whose names want nothing but — pronuncia- 
tion 

Still I’ll record a few, if but to Increase 
Our euphony theic was Htrongenoff, and 
Strokonoff, 

Meknop, Serge Lwow, ArhSniew of modern 
Greece, 

And Thchitsshakoff, and Iloguenoff, and 
Chokenoff 

And others of twelve conhonantn apiece. 

And more might lie found it 1 lould poke 
enough 

Into gasettoh, but Fame (caprielous strum- 
pet). 

It seemb, hah gut an ear as well as trumpet. 

And cannot tune those discords of narration. 
Which may be names at Moscow, into 
rhyme , 

Yet theie were seveial woith tommemoia- 
tion. 

As e’or was virgin of a nuptial chime , 

Soft wolds too, lUtHl foi the peroration 
Of Londonderry^ diawling against time 

Ending in “isch^kln, ^Niusckln,’ “iffskch>,’’ 
“oiiskl.’’ 

Of whom we can insert hut Rousamouski 

Rcherematoff and Chn'matoff Koklophti, 
Koclobhki Kourakin, and Mouskin Pouskin, 

All proper men of weapons, as e’er sc offed high 
Against a foe, or ran a sabre through skin 


The poem, which Southe} wrote to amuse 
his children, should be read as loiuplementarv 
to the Oflr Wnttfn Dutint; the NcffotuttlonM 
with liuonapartf (p 40b) At an early date, 
Kouthev iivAK an anient suppoiter of the 
French Revolution, but its excesses and fail- 
ure's IchI him finally to become a Tory 


4011. ODB WRITTBN DLRINO THB NBG0TIATI0N8 
WITH BUONAPARTB 

Dowden cnaractcrizes this ode as “perhaps 
the loftiest chant of political invective, in- 
spired by moral indignation, ^hich oui litera- 
ture possesses Southey stood erect 

in the presence of power whuh he iH'iic'ved to 
be immoral, defied It and execrated it That 
he did not perceive how, in driving the plough- 
share of Revolution adoss Europe of the old 
r^me Napoleon was teirlbly accomplishing 
an inevitable and a beneficent work, may have 
been^an error, liut it was an error to which 
no blame attaches, and In his fierce Indict- 
ment he states, with ample support of facts, 
one entire side of the case The ode is in- 
deed more than a po«*m ; it is a historical 
document expressing the passion which filled 
many of the highest minds in England, and 
which at a later date was the justification of 
Balnt Helena.** — In Introduction to Poems hy 
Roibert Southey (Golden Treasury cd ). 


1 Robert F>tewart (1700-1822), Viscount Castle- 
reagh and Earl of Londonderry, a Rritlsh states- 
man Ree note on LiNCw Wrttfrn during the Caailc- 
reagh Administration, p 1832b 
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KT DAIS AMONG THI DNAD AKN i'ABT 

This poem is lometimcs entitled The Scholar 
and In a Library According to Cuthbert 
Southey ilAJe and Oorrcapondenoc 0 / Robert 
Bonihey, 184B), Wordoworth once remarkofl 
that theee llncb pOBBcsscd a peculiar interest 
aa a moat true and touching representation of 
Southey'B character. Bouthey'a library con- 
tained nearly 14,000 yolumea. Ilia son Cuth- 
bert aaya (work dted) *‘On aome authors, 
Ruch aa the old dWlnea, he Ted,’ aa he ex- 
preaaed It, slowly and carefully, dwelling on 
the page, and taking In its (imtents deeply 
and deliberately, like an epicure with hlH 
wine, Vanhing the anbtle flavor* . . 
For a (onaldcrable time after he had ceased 
to compose, he took pleasure in reading, and 
the habit continued after the power of com 
prehension war gone IIIr dearly prbfsl 
bookH, indeed, were a pleasure to him almost 
to the end, and he would walk slowly round 
hla lilirary, looking at them and taking them 
down mechanically.'* 

A \IBION OF JUDOMBNT 

This Is the poem which inaplred Byron's 
mort> famous The lution 0 / Judyment (Bee 
p Old and note p. 1220b.) Southey's poem waa 
written as a tribute to the memory of George 
111, who died In 1820 In two reapecta 
Routhey stirred the wrath of the (titles he 
gave unstinted praise to George III aa sover- 
eign and man, and he wrote the poem in 
dactylic hexameter measure The Incidents 
of the poem appear to the author in a trance. 
In the portion of the jNiem omitted before 
the Relection given hero, George III 1r sum- 
moned before the Judgment throne where tes- 
timony is heard from his aciUHers and his 
absolvers *rhe Hplrlt of Washington has 
Just stated that (leoige III 

“didst act with upright heart, aa befltted a 
soveielgn 

True to his Railed tiust, to his (rowu, his 
kingdom, and iK'oplc *' 

TUB (ATAIIACT OF LOPOKl 

Lodore 1«( a famoun cascade In the Derwent 
Rl\er, rumberlaiidshirc, England Ree Gian's 
description of it In his Journal in the Lalts, 
Oct. 3, 1709 (p 74a, 10-40). 

The origin of this poem Ik thus given in a 
letter by Routhey to his brother Thomas, dated 
(ht 18, 1809 ‘T hope . vou will 

approve of a dOM'riptiou of the water at 
Lodore, made originally for Edith, and greatly 
admired by nerbert In my mind it surpasRes 
any that the toarista have yet printed Thus 
It runs — Tell the people how the wratcr cornea 
down at Lodore? Why It cornea thundering, 
and floundering, and thumping, and flumping, 
and bumping, and Jumping, and hlaaing, and 
whlaaing, and dripping, and skipping, and 
gmmnllng, and rumbling, and tumbling, and 
falling, and brawling, and dashing, and clash- 
ing, and Bplaahing, and pouring, and roaring. 


and whirling, and curling, and leaping, and 
creeping, and* sounding, and bounding, and 
clattering, and chattering, with a dreadful up- 
roar« — and that way the water cornea down 
at Lodore 

Tni LIFI OF NBL 80 N 

Southey's The Life of HeUon was written 
to furnish young seamen with a simple nar- 
rative of the exploits of England's greatest 
naval hero. It la URually regarded not only 
aa the best of Routhey’R works, but as the 
best biography of its day, and as a model of 
dlrettneas and aimpllLity 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

'Thomson was blessed srlth a strong and copious 
fancy , he hath enriched poetry with a variety of 
new and original images, which he painted from 
nature itself and from his own actual observatioaB : 
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hl8 descrlptioiis have therefore a dietlnctiieM and 
truth, which are utterly wanting to thobe of poets 
who have only copied from each other and ha\e 
never looked abroad on the objects themselveb. 
Thomson was accustomed to wander away into 
the country for days and for weeks, attentive to 
‘each rural sight, each lural sound,’ while many a 
poet who has dwelt for years in the Strand has 
attempted to describe fields and rivers and gen- 
erally succeeded accordingly Hence that nauseous 
repetition of the same clrcumstanees , hence that 
disgusting impropriety of Introducing what may 
be called a set of heri^ditary inuiges, without proper 
regard to the age or climate or occasion In which 
they were formerly used Though the diction of 
The Seaeona is sometimeb harsh and Inharmonious, 
and sometimes turgid and obscure, and though in 
many Instances the numbers are not sufficiently 
diversified by different pauses, yet Is this poem on 
the whole, from the numberlesb stroken of nature 
in which it abounds, one of the mo*tt captivating 
and amusing in our language, and which, as its 
beauties are not of a transitory kind, as depend- 
ing on particular customs and manners, will ever 
be perused with delight” — Joseph Warton, In dn 
Eaeay on the Gentua and Writings of Pope (1756). 

18. THl 81A80N8 

**The Seaaona shows that as far as Intrlnblc 
worth is concerucMl the poems are umrked 
with a strange mlngllhg of meritb and de- 
fects, but that eoubidered In their hibtorical 
place in the development of the poetiy of 
nature their importance and sti iking origi- 
nality can hardly be overstatcsl Though 
Thomson talked the language of his day, his 
thought was a new one He taught clearly, 
though without emphasis, the powei of nature 
to quiet the passions and elevate the mind of 
man, and he intimated a deeper thought of 
divine Immanence in the phenomena of na- 
ture But his great service to the men of 
his day was that he shut up thedr books, IchI 
them out of their parks, and taught them to 
look on nature with enthusiasm ” — Myra Rey- 
nolds, in The Treaimtnt of Nature in Eng- 
lish Poetry between Pope and Wordsworth 
(189G). 

The parts of this poem were first published 
separately in the order — Winter, Summer, 
Spring, Autumn. They were afterwards ar- 
ranged in logical order. The poem is remi- 
niscent of Milton and Spenser That Thom- 
son was consciously at variance with the pre- 
vailing school of early 18th century poetry 
may be seen from the following extract from 
his Preface to the second edition of Winter 
(1726) “Nothing can have a better influ- 
ence towards the revival of poetry than, the 
choosing of great and serious subjects, such 
as at once amuse the fancy, enlighten the 
head, and warm the heart These give a 
weight and dignity to the poem; nor is the 
pleasure — I bhould say rapture — ^both the 
writer and the reader feels unwarranted by 
reason or followed by repentant disgust. To 


lie able to write on a dry, barren theme is 
looked upon by some as the sign of a happy, 
fruitful genius — fruitful indeed ! like one 
of the pendant gardens in Cheapside, watered 
every morning l)v the hand of the Aldcumau 
himself. And what aie we commonly entei- 
tained with on these occasions biive forccnl 
unaffectlng fancies, little glittering pretti- 
nesses, mixed turns of wit and expression, 
which are as widely different fiom native 
poetry as buffoonery is fioni the peifection of 
human thinking^ A geiiius fireil with the 
charms of truth and natuie is tuniMl to a 
subllmer pitch, and scorns to associate with 
buch subjects 

“I know no subject more elevating, more 
amusing, more icady to awake the poetitnl 
enthusiasm, the philosophical lellectlon, and 
the moral bentlment, than the woiks of natuie. 
Where can we meet with such variety, such 
beauty, such magnificence? All that eulaiges 
and transports the soul ' What mure inspir- 
ing than a calm, wide survey of them? In 
e\ery dresH natuie is greatly iharmlng>- 
whether she puts on the ciimson lobos of the 
morning, the strong effulgence of ntnin the* 
seller suit of the evening, or the diH*p sables 
of blacycnesB and tempest ^ llow gay looks 
the spring' how glorious the summer' how 
pleasing the autumn' and how \cucrable the 
winter! — But there is no thinking of these 
things without breaking out into pcM'trv , 
which is, by-the by, a plain and undeniable 
argument of their superior excellence. 

“For this reason the liest, both ancient, and 
mcMlern, poets ha\e beem passionately fond of 
letirement, and solitude The wild loniantic 
country was their delight And the> seem 
never to have been more happy, than when, 
lost in unfrequented fields, far from the 
little busy world, they were at leisure, to 
meditate, and sing the works of nature” 
k. Note. For an account of the conditions in 
Jails and prisons In the early 18th century, 
see Lecky’s A History of England m the Eigh- 
teenth Century (New York, Appleton, 1887). 
6. 255ff 

1U04-29. With these lines cf the following 
lyric from Tennyson’s The Prinoesa, 4, 21-40 . 

Tears, Idle tears, I know not what they 
mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields. 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world. 

Rad as tbe last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love lielow the verge; 
Bo sad, so flesh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as In dark summer 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square ; 

So sad, 80 strange, the days that are no more 
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Dear at remember'd klsgee after death 
And sweet ae those by hopelesH fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others , de<'p as love, 
Dera as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Death In Life, the days that arc no more. 

84. TUI CABTLI OF INDOLINCB 

“This poem being wilt In the manner of 
Spenser, the obsolete words, and a simplicity 
of diction in some of the lines which borders 
on the ludlciouB, weie necessary to make the 
imitation more pcrfis t And the style of 
that admirable poet, as well as the measure 
In which he wrote, are as It were appropriated 
by custom to all allegorical poems writ In 
our language — ^Jtist ns in French the style of 
Marot, who lived under Francis I, has been 
used in tales and familiar epistles by the 
l>olltest writers of the age of IjOuIs XIV 
Thomson's prefatory Advertisement. 

"The last piece that he lived to publish was 
Thr Castle of IndoHnw, which was many 
yenr«i under his hand but was at last linishid 
with grt^al at ( maty The first canto opens 
a scene of lazv liiMiry that fills the iinaglna 
tlon ” — S.iniue1 Johnson. In "Thomson," The 
Lino of the Knt/ltHh Pottn (1T70-K1) 

"It Is an exquisite niustci ploc e, with n<»t 
a grain of perishable matter in it Completely 
fn>e fioui all of Thomson's usual faults and 
less pleasing iH^niUaritles, It is fresh, terse, 
and uiitural, perfectly melodious, and has a 
charming humor rarely displayed by the au- 
thor In his other pieces " — F J Child, in 
Advertisement to Pottical Workn of James 
Thomson (lSfi3) 

6ee note on Shcnstonc's The UchoolmiHtKHH, 
p. 1343b. 

88 . Cf this stanza with the following 

fnim The Fam Qutme, 1, 1, 34 

A II tie lowly hcTniltnge it was, 

Dnwne in a dale, hard bv a forests side. 

Far fiom resort of peoide that did pas 
In traveill to and froe a Htle wvde 
There was an holv chappidl edlfyde, 

“Wherein the hermlte dewlv wont tc» sav 
Ills holy thliiges each morne and evemtyde. 
Thereby a chiistall streaine did gently play. 
Which from a sacred fountalne welled forth 
alway. 

80. 801. This line Is a typical example of the 
18th cemtury habit of circumlocution 
808-70. "I cauuot at present recollect any 
solitude so romantic, or peopled Writh beings so 
proper to the place aud the spectator The 
mind naturally loves to lose Itself In one of 
these wildernesses, and to forget the hurry, 
the noise, and splendor of more polished life " 
— Joseph Warton, In Ait £lMciy on the Oentus 
and Writings of Pope (1750) 

88. TO AMAMDA 

Amanda was Miss Elizabeth Toung, daugh- 
ter of Captain UlllK*rt Toung of Dumfriesshire. 
Rcotland. Thomson was devoted to her for 
aeveral years, but she finally married a Mr, 
GampbUU, 
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lOO. THI CABTI I or OTRANTO 

On the Title-Page of the first edition, Wal- 
pole stated that The Castle of Ottanto was "a 
Story, translated by William Marshal, Gent, 
from the original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, 
Canon of the Church of 8L Nlcholaa at 
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The following accsoant of the story Is from 
Walpole’s Preface to the first edition (176S) : 

*'*The following work was found in the 
library of an ancient Catholic family In the 
north of England. It was printed at Naples, 
in the black letter, in the year 1S29 How 
much sooner It was written does not appear. 
The principal incidents are such as were be- 
lieved in the darkest ages of Christianity , 
but the language and conduct have nothing 
that savors of barbarism. The style is the 
purest Italian. • . 

“If the story was written near the time 
when It Is supposed to have happened, It 
most have been between lOQS, the era of the 
first Cmsade, and 1248, the date of the last, 
or not long afterwards There is no other 
circumstance in the work that can lead us 
to guess at the period in whi<h the scene is 
laid the names of the actors are evidently 
fictitious, and probably disguised on pur- 
pose . . . 

“Miracles, visions, necromancy, dreams, and 
other preternatural events, are exploded now 
even from romances That was not the case 
when our author wrote, much less when the 
story itself is supposed to have happened 
Belief in every kind of prodigy was so estab- 
lished in those dark ages, that an authfir 
would not be faithful to the mannern of the 
times, who would omit all mention of them 
He Is not bound to believe them himself, but 
he mnst represent his actors as believing 
them 

“If this air of the miraculous is excu<(ed, 
the reader will find nothing else unworthy 
of his perusal Allow the possibility of the 
fhets, and all the actors comport themselves 
as persons would do In their situation There 
is no bombast, no similes, flowers, digressions, 
or unnecessary descriptions Everything tends 
directly to the catastrophe Never is the 
reader's attention relaxed. The rules of the 
drama are almost observed throughout the 
conduct of the piece. The chsraiterb axo 
well drawn, and still better maintained Ter- 
ror, the author's principal engine, prevents 
the story from ever languishlDg, and it is 
so often contrasted by pity, that the mind 
Is kept up in a constant vicissitude of Intel - 
estlng passions . 

“Though the machinery Is Invention, and 
the names of the actors imaginary, I cannot 
but believe that the groundwork of the story 
Is founded on truth. The scene is undoubt- 
edly laid In some real castle The author 
seems frequently, without design, to describe 
particular parts 'The chamber,* says be, *on 
the right hand ,* 'the door on the left hand ,' 
'the distance from the chapel to Conrad's 
apartment,* these and other passages are 
strong presumptions that the author bad 
some certain building in hts eye Curious 
persons, who have leisure to employ In such 
researches, may possibly discover In the 
Italian writers the foundation on which our 
author has built. If a catastrophe, at all 


resembling that which be describes. Is believed 
to have given rise to this woik, it will con- 
tribute to interest the reader, and will make 
TK9 Oaetle of Otranto a BtUl more moving 
story ** 

Walpole acknowledged the authorship of 
the story, in the Preface to the second edition 
(1765), and gave further comment on the 
work, as follows * “It was an attempt to blend 
the two kinds of romance, the ancient and the 
modern. In the former, all was imagination 
and improbability; in the latter, nature is 
always intended to be, and somellmeH has 
been, copied with succcmi Invention has not 
been wanting, but the great rcHources of fancy 
have been dammed up by a hlrict adherence 
to common life ’’ 

The origin of the romance is given by Wal- 
pole in a I^etter to the Rev William Cole, 
dated March 9, 1766 “1 had time to write 

but a short note with The Oastle of Otranto, 
as your messenger called on me at four o'clock, 
as I was going to dine abroad Your par- 
tiality to me and Strawiterry have, I hope. 
Inclined you to excuse the wildness of the 
story. You will even ha\e found some traits 
to put you in mind of this place When you 
lead of the picture quitting its panel, did 
not you recollect the portiralt of I^rd Falk- 
land, all in white, In my gallery^ Shall I 
even c*onfc^ to you, what was the origin of 
this romance ' I waked one morning. In the 
beginning of last Juno, from a dream, of 
which, all I could lecover was that I had 
thought myself in an ancient cnKtIo (a very 
natuial dream for a head filled like mine 
with Clothlc story), and that on the upper- 
most bannister of a great btaircase I saw a 
gigantic hand in armor In the evening I 
sat down, and began to write, without know- 
ing in the least what I liitendcnl t«) say or re- 
late The work grew on my hands, and I 
grew fond of it — add that I was very glad 
\o think of anything, rather than politics In 
short, I was so engrossisl with inv tale, which 
I completed In less than tao months, that 
one evening I wrote from the time I had 
drunk my tea, about rix o'tlock, till half an 
hour after one in the morning, when my 
hand and fingers were so weary that I could 
not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but 
left Matilda and Isabella talking. In the mid- 
dle of a paragraph You will laugh at my 
eamestntws, but if I have amused vou by 
retracing with any fidelity the manners of 
ancient dasm. I am content, and give you 
leave to think me as idle as you please *' 
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ttSJjrSt, 2 vols, ed. by El Nettleshlp (Oxford, 
Oxford Warehouse, 1889) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

See Gray's Letter to Wharton, Dec 27, 1746, 
in note on Collins, p 1244b 

84. ODE TO FAMCZ 

“The public has been so much accustomed 
of late to didactic poetry alone, and essays 
on moral subjects, that any woik where the 
imagination is much indulged, will perhaps 
not be lellehed or regarded The author 
therefore of these pieces is In some pain lest 
certain austere critics should think them too 
fanciful or descriptive But as he is con- 
vinced that the fashion of moralising in verse 
has been carried too far, and as he looks 
up<in Invention and imagination to 1>e the chief 
faculties of a poet, so he ^ill be happy if 
the following odes may be looked upon as an 
attempt to bring back poetry into its right 
channel *’ — From Warton's prefatory Adver- 
tisement to Odes, published in 1740 

The Ode to Fancy is imitative of II Pcwsc- 
roso 
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CRITICAL NOTES 

“Warton's work Is of interest because of the 
many attracthe details scattered through his 
poems, but there is little unity of effect The 
general Impression is that he saw Nature first 
through Milton's eyes, and that when he after- 
ward made many charming discoveries for himself 


he tried to express them in the II Penseroso man- 
ner ' — ^Myra Reynolds, in The Treatment of Nature 
in EngUsh Poetry between Pope and Wordsworth 
(1896). * 

TB. THE FLBA8UR1S OF IIBLAHCBOLT 

With regard to title and subject, cf. this 
poem with Akensides The Pleasures of the 
Imagination (p 44), Rogers’s The Pleasures 
of Memory (p 207), and Campbell's The 
Pleasures of Hope (p 417) With regard to 
subject it should be compared with II 
Penseroso, 

7(1 ODF ON TTTF APPROACU OF ST MMEH 

In form and language, this poem is a close 
imitation of L*Allegro 

77. THE CRUBADE 

“King Richard the First, celebrated for hie 
achievements in the Crusades, was no less 
distinguished foi his patronage of the Proven- 
clal minstrels, and his own compositions in 
their species of poetry Returning from one 
of his expeditions in the Holy Land, in dis- 
guise, he was imprisoned In a castle of Leo- 
pold. Duke of Austria His favorite minstrel, 
Blondcl de Nesle, having traversed all Ger- 
many in search of his master, at length came 
to a castle, in which be found there was 
only one prisoner, and whose name was un- 
known Ruspecting that he had made the 
desired discovery, he seated himself under a 
window of the prisoner's apartment, and be- 
gan a song, or ode, which the King and 
himself had formerly composed together 
When the prisoner, who was King Richard, 
heard the song, he knew that Blondel must 
be the singer , and when Blondel paused about 
the middle, the King beimn the remainder 
and completed it The following ode is sup- 
posed to be this Joint composition of ^he 
minstrel and King Rlc hard '' — Warton's prefa- 
tory Advertisement 

aRITTFN IN A RL%NK I EAF OF DT^OnALE’S 
UONABTICOX 

The Monasticon Anglicanum of Sir William 
Diigilale (1606-86) is a treatise on English 
Monasteries It was published in three 
volumes (1666 73) 

WRITTl'N AT STONrHRNQF 

In this sonnet, Warton summarises several 
legends concerning the origin and meaning of 
Stonehenge, the (*elehrated prehistoric stone 
monument on Sallslmry EMain, Wiltshire, Eng- 
land 

ORSERtATIONS ON THE FAIRT QUEEN OF 

EPENBER 

The selections here printed are taken from 
the second edition, 1762 
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English Lakes, 2 yo^a (Glasgow, MacLehoae, 
1894, 1900) 

Salntsburyi G Essays xn English Literature, 
mo-mo. First Series (London, Percival, 1880 , 
New York, Scribner) 

Thomson, James Biographical and Critical Studies 
(Ijondon, Reeves, 1890) 

Walker, II The English Essay and Essayists, 
eh 9 (London, Dent, 1910, New York, Dut- 
ton) 

Winchester, O T A Group of English Essayists 
of the Early Nineteenth Century (New York, 
Macmillan, 1810) 

* CRITICAL NOTES 

** Poetry, spurt, and revelry were three fountains 
of Inexhaustfble Inspiration ; and It was from an 
Intimate blending of the most vivid Joys of all 
three that his most original and lasting work 
proceeded. Tavern meetings with good cheer and 
good society, long tramps among the heathery 
glens — 'glorious guffawing,’ as the Wilsonian ilogg 
put It, 'all night, and Immeasurable murder all 
day,* — ^were the elements which, 6ung acrom the 
rich refracting medium of his Imagination, evolved 
those unique compounds of poetry, wit, humor, 
drama, hl^ spirits, and balderdash — the Noetes 
Ambrosianw** — Heiford, In The Age of Words- 
worth (1897) 


ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS OP WIN- 
CHILSEA (1661-1720), p. 1 

EDITIONS 

Poems, ed , with an Introduction, by Myra Rey- 
nolds (Unlv. of Chicago Press, 1908). 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Dowden, B "Noble Authoress," Essays, Modern 
and Eliaakethan (New York, Dutton, 1910) 
Gosse, B "Lady Wlnchllsea's Poems, ’ Gossip in 
a Library (London, Helnemann, 1891) 
Reynolds, Myra The Treatment of Nature tn 
English Poetry between Pope and Words- 
north (Unlv. of Cliicago Press, 1896, 1909). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Reynolds, Myra In her edition of The Poems of 
Anne, Countess of Wtnehilsca (1908). 

CRITICAL NOTES 

"It lE remarkable that, excepting the Nocturnal 
Reverie of Lady Winchllbea and a pasbage or two 
in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the 
period intervening between the publication of the 
Paradise Lost and The Seasons does not contain a 
single new Image of external nature, and scarcely 
presents a familiar one from which It can be 
inferred that the eye of the poet had been bteadllv 
fixed upon his object, much lesb that his ftnillngh 
had urged him to work upon It In the hplilt of 
genuine imagination " — Wordsworth, In Essay, 
Supplementary to the Preface (1815) 

"In general feeling an Augustan, with an under- 
current of real love for nature It Is In hei 
fondness for country life, her love of outdoor 
beauty, and her accurate descriptions of nature, 
that she differs from her contemporaries In these 
important points, she may certainly be classed as 
reactionary* In tendency Her octosyllabic ode 
To the Nightingale has true lyric quality, and her 
short poems The Tree and A Nocturnal Reverie are 
notable expressions of nature-worship " — I’helps, 
in* The Beginning of the English Romantic Move- 
ment (1898). 

1. THB TBU 

This poem was first published by Miss Rey- 
nolds In The Poems of Anne, Countess of 
Wtnohilsea (1903) 

THB PBTXTION FOB AS ABBOLIITB BBTBBAT 

The meter of this poem is that of h*Allegro 
a. 08. "Josephub says that every Monday 8oio- 
mon went to the House of Lebanon in an 
open chariot, cloath’d In a robe most dassllng 
white, which makes that allusion not Im- 
proper, and may give ub grounds to believe 
that the Illy mention’d by our Ravlor (com 
par’d to Bolomon In his glory) might really 
be the common white lily, altho’ the com- 
mentators seem In doubt what fiowers are 
truly meant by the lilies, as thinking the 
plain lily not gay enough for the comparison , 
whereas this garment Is noted by Josephus 
to be wonderfully l>cautlful tho* only white, 
nor can any flower, I believe, have a greater 
lustre than the common white lily." — ^Lady 
Wlnchllsea’s note 

88. "These drcumstances are related by 
Plutarch in bis Life of Lady Win* 
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chlliiea'B note The paaiage referred to la an 
follows . 

**At Fidentla, also, Marcos Lucullos, one of 
Bylla’s commanders, reposed such confidence 
in the forwardness of the soldieis as to dare 
to face fifty cohorts of the enemy with only 
sixteen of his own, but becaosc many of 
them were unarmed, delayed the onset As 
he stood thus waiting and considering with 
himself, a gimtlc gale of wind, bearing along 
with It fmm the neighboring meadows a quan- 
tity of floweis, blattered them down upon 
the army, on whose shields and helmets they 
settled and arranged themselves spontaneously 
so as to give the soldiers, in the eyes of the 
enemy, the appearance of being crowned with 
chaplets Upon this, being yet further ani- 
mated, they Joined Imttle and victoriously 
slaving eight thousand men, took the camp" 
— 8e( 27. 10 20, Dryden's translation 

Foi othei marvels attending the campaign 
of Lucullus, see Plutarch's Li/c of TMOullua. 

TO TUB NIGHT! \aALB 

12-18. Cf Shelley's To a Skylark, 00 (p. 
70"o “Our sae<*tcst songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought" Bee also Lamb’s Letter 
to Word>«worth, quoted in notes, p 1200b, 
line 0 


CHARLES WOLFE (1791-1823), p. 432 

EDITIONS 

Rematno of the Rev Chorlrs Wolfe^ 2 \ol8, ed 
by J A Kuvhcll (Dublin, Watson, 1826, 1820) 

The Rurial of Sir John Mootc, and Other Poem^, 
ed , with an Introdmtoiy Memoir, bv C L 
Faiklner (London, Bldgwkk, 19(10) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

438. TUB B1 KlAI OF SIR JOHN MOOKB 

Rir Tohn Moore (176M800) was a British 
geneial who was kllhsl In the Battle of 
Coiunna (Spain) against the French He 
had the reputation of being the best trainer 
of men that the British ainiy ever had 
Wolfe's poem is said to be based on the fol- 
lowing paragiaph, which appeared in The 
Edinburgh Annual Reqwter, 1808 
"Sir John Moore had often said that if he 
was killed In battle he wished to be burled 
where he fell The body was removed at mid- 
night to the citadel of Corunna A gra\o 
was dug for him on the rampart there, by a 
party of the 9th Regiment, the Aides de- 
Camp attending by turns No eoflin could be 
procured, and the officers of his staff wrapped 
his body, dressed as it was, in a military 
cloak and blankets The Interment was 
hastened for, about eight in the morning, 
some firing was heard, and the officers feared 
that if a serious attack was made, they 
should be ordered away, and not suffered to 


pay him their last duty. The officers of his 
regiment bore him to the grave, the funeral 
service was read by the chaplain; and the 
corpse was covered with earth " 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (1770-1850), 

p. 223 
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(London, Paterson, 1896, New York, Mai 
millan) 

Complete Poetiral Works, with an Introduction by 
J Morley (Globe ed London and New York, 
Macmillan, 1888, 1905) 

Poetical Works, 7 vols , ed , with a Memoir, by E 
Dowden (Aldine ed London, Boll, 1892-93, 
New York, Macmillan) 

Poetical Works, 6 vols , ed , with an Introduction, 
by T. Hutchinson (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1895) 

Poetical Works, ed by T Hutchinson (Oxford 
TJnlv Press, 1896, 1911) 

Complete Poetical Wotks^ ed , with a Biographical 
Sketch, by A J George* (Cambridge ed Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1904) 

Poems, 8 vols , ed , with an Introduc tlou, by N C 
Smith (Tendon, Methuen, 1908) 

Selections, ed by W Knight (London, Paul, 
1889) 

Poems, selections, ed by B Dowden (Athenmum 
Press ed Boston, Ginn, 1897) 

Pofms, selections, ed , with an Introduction by 
R A Brooke , Illustrated by E H New (Lon 
don, Methuen, 1907) 

Lyrical Ballads, a Reprint ed by E Dowden 
(London, Nutt, 1891, 1898) , cd by T Ilutch- 
inson (liondon, Duckworth, 1808, 1907) , ed. 
by H Lltticdale (Oxford Unlv Press, 1911) 

Poems of 1807, a Reprint, ed by T Hutchinson 
(London, Nutt, 1897) 

Prose Works, 8 xols, cd hv A B Grosart (Ijon- 
don. Moxon, 1876) 

Prose Works, 2 vols, ed by W. Knight (Eyersley 
cd Tiondon and New York, Macmillan, 1896) 

Ptcfaccs and Essays on Poetty, ed , with an In- 
troduction, by A J George (Boston, Heath, 
1892) 

Ptcfaccs, with Coleridge's Chapters on Words 
worth in Biographia Litcrcria, ed. by A J 
George (Belles Lettres cd : Boston, Heath, 
1906) 

Literary Criticism, ed, with an Introduction by 
N C Smith (London, Frowde, 1906) 

Onide to the Lakes, ed , with an Introduction, by 
E de 841inconrt (Oxford Unlv Press. 10(K>. 
1908) 

Letters of the Wordeworth Family from 1787 to 
28SS, 8 vols, ed. by W A Knight (Boston 
and London, Ginn, 1907) 

The Prelude, ed , with a Prrfatc bv A. J George 
(Boston, Heath, 1888, 1900) 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


The cloud of mortal destiny. 
Others will front It feailessly — 
But who, like him, will put it oy? 


Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
O Kotha, with thy living wave * 

Sing him thy best ' for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone 

— ^Matthew Arnold 


TO 


Rotha 18 a river near the Grasmere churchyard, 
in which Wordsworth is burled 


From Wordeworth*a Oraiei^ 

Poet who sleepest by this wandering wave * 05 

When thou wabt born, what birth-gift hadst 
thou then? 

To thee what wealth was that the Immortals gn\e. 
The wealth thou gavest in thy turn to men? 

Not Milton's keen, translunar music thine; 

Not Shakeapeare'b ilou>Uess, boundless human 
view , 30 

Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine , 

Nor yet the wisard twilight Coleridge knew 

What hadst thou that could make such large 
amends 

For all thou hadst not and thy peerh poHSChhiHl, 

Motion and fire, swift nicans to radiant end^^ — 3*’, 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 

From Shelley's dassling glow or thunderous hasc, 
Fiom Byron'h tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found — ^not blast and 
blase. 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on 
earth. 4o 

Nor peace that grows bv Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to deilliie uud cense, 

But peace whose names are also rapturi, power, 
Clear sight, and love for thebe ure parts of 
peace. 


From Memorial Veraea 
April, 1860 

Goethe in Weimar sleeps, and Greece, 

Long since, sa\/ Byron's struggle cease 
But one such death remain d to come. 

The last poetic voice is dunil^— 

We stand today by Wordsworth s tomb 5 

And Wordsworth » — ^Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice * 
For never has such boothfng voice 33 

Been to your shadowy world convey'd, 

Bince erst, at mom, some wandeting shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom 


Wordsworth has gone from us — and ye. 

Ah, may ye f«»el his voice as we I 
He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen — on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round , 

He spoke, and Icxised our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lav at birth 
On the cool floweiy lap of earth, 

Bmileti broke frc»m us and we bad ease , 

The hills were round us, and the breesc 
Went o'er the sun-lit fields again , 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain 
Our youth returned , for there was shod 
On spirits that had long been dead, 

^rits dried up and closely furl'd. 

The freshness of the early world 


40 


45 


SO 


55 


Ah* since dark days still bring to light 
Man's prudence and man's fiery might. 
Time ma> restore us In his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron's force , 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
(Hhers will teach us how to dare. 

And against fear our breast to steel , 
Others wiU strengthen us to beai^-^^ 
But who, ah* who, will make us feel? 


00 


05 


• • ■ , • 

A hundred years ere he to manhood came 05 
Hong from celestial heights had wanrleied down. 
Put off her robe of sunlight, dew and flame, 

And donned a modish dress to charm the town 


Thenceforth she but festooned the porch of things , 
Apt at life H laic> incurious what life meant 70 
Debtrous of hand, she struck her lute h few 
fitrlngb , 

Ignobly perfect, barrenly content 


Unflushed with ardor and unblanched with awe. 
Her lipv In prohtlesh derision curled, 

Bhe saw with dull emotion — If she haw — 75 

The vision of the gloiy of the world 

The human masQue she watched, with dreamless 
eyes 

In whose clear shallowH lurked no trembling 
hbade 

The stars, unkenned by her, might set and rise. 
Unmarked by her, the daisies blcKiiu and 
fade. 80 


The age grew sated with her sterile wit 
Heraelf waxed weary on her lovelehS thione 
Men felt life s tldc>, the swf'ep and surge of it. 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone 

For none the less, though song was but half 
true, 85 

The world lay common, one abounding theme 
Man JovcHl and wept, and fate was evei now 
And love was sweet, life real, death no dream 
In sad stem verse the rugged scholar-sage 

Bemoaned his toll unvalued# youth uncheered, 00 
Hfs numbers wore the vi*sture of the age. 

But, 'Death It beating, the great hcsirt was 
heard. 


From dexry pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 

A virgin breese freshened the jaded day 
It wafted Collins' lonely vesper-chime, 08 

It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray 


1 From Nelceted Poema of William Wataon, copy 
right 1002 by The John Lane Company. 
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It flattered here and there, nor swept In vain 
The dusty haunts where futile echoes dwell, — 

Then,' In a cadence soft as summer rain, 

And sad from Auburn voiceless, dropped and 
feU 100 

It dropped and fell, and one *neath northern skleo. 
With southern heart, who tilled Us father's 
field. 

Found Poesy a-dyina, bade her rise 

And touch quick Nature’s hem and go forth 
healed 

On life's broad plain the ploughman's conquering 
share 106 

Upturned the fallow lands of truth anew. 

And o’er the ff)riiia! garden’s trim parterie 
The peasant’s team a ruthless furrow drew 

Bright was his going forth, but clouds ere long 
Whelmed him , In gloom his radiance set, and 
those no 

Twin morning stars of the new century's song. 
Thobo morning sturs that sang together, ruse 

In elylsh bpe<>ch the Dreamer told hlb tale 

Of marvellouh oceans swept by fateful wings — 

The Ftetr btraved not from earth s human pale, 113 
Hut the mysterious face of common things 

He mirrored ns the moon In Rvdnl Mere 

Is miirorcsl, when the breathlefas night hangs 
blue 

Btrangely t emote she seems and wondrous near. 
And b} some namedess difference burn anew 120 


—William Watbon 

The "bcholnr-sage" of 1 89 Is Thomas Oray The 
refenmeo In 11 99-100 is to Goldsmith, whose Tht 
Dcnn tvd Village begins Sweet Auburn ’ love- 
llobt village of the plain ” The referenee in 
11 100-110 Is to Bnrns The "morning stars" of 
1 111 arc Coleridge, the Z>r earner, and Wordswoitli, 
the tlnr. Of the aim of the Lgtical Dalfadh as ex~ 
piessed In Coleridge’s lUoqtaphm Litetaria, 14 (p. 
dT21i) On 1. 104 bee Matthiu, U 20-22. 

For further comments and criticisms on Words- 
worth In this text bee the following 
C'oleildge's Tn A OentUman (p 8b6) and /fto- 
praphia Literaruis 14, 17, 18, 22 (pp. 372 95) 
Byron’s English Sards and Scotch Revtev)era, 23G- 
51 (p 489). 

Bhellev’s To Wordsworth (p 634). 

Jeffrey'b reviews of Crabbe's poc^ms (p, 884), and 
Wonlbworlh’s The Errursion (p 802) and 
The White Doe of Rylstonc (p 002). 

Lamb’s Letter to Wordsworth (p 918) 

I^ndor’s To Wordsworth (p 968) 

Hood’s False Poets and True (p 1187). 


BS8. IXTBACT 

These lines are sometimes entitled Dear 
Eatiie Regions, They wore later recast and 
Incorporated In The Prelude, 8, 468-75 (p. 
250). 

AM XVMMING WALK 

This poem was addressed to Wordsworth's 
sister Dorothy "There is not an Image In 
It which 1 have not observed. . . . The 
plan of It has not been confined to a particu- 
lar walk or an Individual plaoe^ — a proof (of 
which I was unconsciouB at the time) of my 
unwilllngnesH to submit the poetic spirit to 
the chains of fact and real circumstance. The 


country Is Idealised rather than described In 
any one of Its local aspects." — ^Wordsworth's 
note. 

LIMIB Lirr UPOM THB BBAT IN A YBW-TBBB 

"Composed in part at school at Hawkshead 
The tree has disappeared, and the slip of 
('ommon on which it stood, that ran parallel 
to the lake and lay open to it, has long been 
enclosed . so that the road has lost much of 
its attraction This spot was my favorite 
walk In the evenings during the latter part 
of my school-time " — ^Wordsworth's note 

The poem was published In Wordsworth 
and Coleridge’s Lprioal BaUads, issued anony- 
mously in 1798 The volume contained nine- 
teen poems by Wordsworth and four by Cole- 
ridge For a list of these poems see note 
p l‘i74b For statements of the occasion and 
object of the poems, see Wordsworth’s Preface 
to the second edition (p. 817), Wordsworth’s 
note on We Arc Semen, below, and Coleridge’s 
Siographia Literama, 14 (p. 372). 

224. TUB BBVBRIB OF POOR BUBAN 

“This arose out of observatiem of the 
affecting mu^lc of those birds hanging In this 
way In the London streets during the fresh- 
ness and stillness of the bpiing morning ’’ — 
Wordsworth’s note 

226. WB ARB BBVBN 

"Written at Alfoxden In the spring of 1798, 
under circumstances somewhat remarkable 
The little girl who is the heroine I met vrlthln 
the area of Goodrich Castle in the year 1793 
Having left the Isle of Wight and crossed 
Rollsbury Plain, as mentioned in the Preface 
to Hunt and Sorrow, 1 proceeded by Bristol 
up the Wye, and so on to North Wales, to tbe 
Vale of Clwydd, where I spent my summer 
under tbe loof of the fathei of my friend, 
Robert Jones, In reference to this poem I 
ulll here mention one of the most remarkable 
facts in my own poetic history and that of 
Mr, Coleridge. In the spring of the year 
1798, he, my sister, and myself, started from 
Alfoxden, pretty late in the afternoon with 
a view to vlblt Lenton and the valley of Stones 
near It; and as onr united funds were very 
small, we agreed to defray the expense of the 
tour by writing a poem, to be bent to The 
hew Monthly Magazine set up by Phillips the 
bookseller, and edited by Dr. Aikln Accord- 
ingly we set off and proceeded along the Quan 
tock Hills towards Watchet, and In the course 
of this walk was planned the poem of The 
Ancient Mariner, founded on a dream, as Mr 
Coleridge said, of his friend, Mr Cmlkahank 
Much the greatest part of the story was Mr 
Coleridge's invention; but certain parts I 
myself suggested * — ^for example, some crime 
was to be committed which should bring upon 
the old navigator, as Coleridge afterwards 
delighted to call him, the spectral persecutloa, 
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as a conseqaence of that crlmei and his own 
wanderings. 1 had been reading In Shel- 
vock*8 VoffogeM a daj or two before that while 
doubling Cape Horn they frequently saw al- 
batrosses in that latitude, the largest sort of 
sea-fowl, some extending their wings twelve 
or fifteen feet. 'Suppose,' said I, 'you repre- 
sent him as having killed one of these birds 
on entering the South Sea, and that the 
tutelary Spirits of those regions take uiK>n 
them to avenge the crime.' The incident was 
thought fit for the purpose and adopted ac- 
cordingly I also suggested the navigation 
of the ship by the dead men, but do not 
recollect that I had anything more to do with 
the scheme of the poem. The Gloss with 
which it was subsequently accompanied was 
not thought of by either of us at the time; 
at least, not a hint of it was given to me, 
and I have no doubt it was a gratuitous after- 
thought We began the composition together 
on that, to me, memorable evening I fuiv 
nished two or three lines at the beginning of 
the poem, in particular — 

'And listened llke.a three years' child , 

The Mariner had his will’ 

These trifling contributions, all but one (which 
Mr C has with unm^cebsary scrupuloblty 
recorded) sllpt out of his mind as they well 
might As we endeavored to proceed con- 
jointly (1 speak of the same evening) our 
respective manners proved so widely different 
that it would have been quite presumptuous 
In me to do anything but separate from an 
undertaking upon which I could only have 
been a clog Wc returned after a few days 
from a delightful tour, of which I have many 
pleasant, and some of them droll-enough, rec- 
ollections We returned by Dulverton to Al- 
foxden. The Ancitnt Mariner grew and grew 
till it became too important for our first 
object, which was limited to our expectation 
of five pounds, and we began to talk of a 
volume, which was to consist, as Mr Cole- 
ridge has told the world, of poems chiefly on 
supernatural subjects taken from common 
life, but looked at, as much as might be, 
through an imaginative medium Accordingly 
I wrote The Idiot Boy, Her Byee Are Wild, 
etc , We Are Seven, The Thom, and some oth- 
ers To return to We Are Seven, the piece 
that called forth this note, I composed It 
while walking in the grove at Alfoxden. My 
Mends will not deem it too trifling to relate 
that while walking to and fro 1 compohcd 
the last stansa first, having begun with the 
last line When It was all but finished, I 
came fn and recited It to Mr Coleridge and 
mv sister, and said, 'A prefatory stansa must 
be added, and I should sit down to our little 
tea-meal with greater pleasure If my task 
were finished * I mentioned In substance what 
I wished to be expressed, and Coleridge im- 
mediately threw off the atansa thus — 

'A little child, dear brother Jem,* — 


1 objected to the rhyme, 'dear brother Jem,* 
as being ludicrous, but we all enjoyed the 
Joke of hitehing-in our friend. James TLobin]*8 
name, who was familiarly called Jem He 
was the brother of the dramatist,^ and this 
reminds me of an anecdote which it may be 
worth while hero to notice The said Jem 
got a sight of the Lyrtoal Ballade as it was 
going through the probs at Dristol, duiing 
which time 1 was residing in that city One 
evening he came to me with a grave face, and 
said, 'Wordsworth, I have seen the volume 
that Coleridge and you are about to pulillbh. 
There is one poem in it which I caincHtly en- 
treat you to cancel, for, If published. It will 
make you everlastingly ridiculous.' I an- 
swered that I felt much obliged by the inter- 
est he took In my good name as a writer, and 
begged to know what was the unfortunate 
piece he alluded to He said, 'It Is called 
ire Are SevenJ — 'Nay,* said I, 'that shall take 
its chance, however,* and he left me In dcs 
bpalr." — ^Wordsworth's note 

See Coleridge's comment on thW poem, p. 
889a, 80 ff 

The utter simplicity of some of Words- 
worth's early poems lent Itself easily to imita- 
tion and ridicule The following pcteni serves 
as an lllnstmtlon It was written by Janies 
Smith (17761839) and publlhhed in hU Ri- 
jected Addreenee (1812), a collection of Imita- 
tive poems and other pieces purported to have 
been rejected as unsuitable for speaking at the 
opening of Drury Lane Theater, Oct 10, 1S12. 


Thr Bahy h Dfbut 


My brother Jack was nine In 
And 1 was eight on New Y(« 

Ko In Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa (he's my papa and Jack's) 
Bought me, last ueek, a doll of wiia. 
And brother Jack a top. 


May, 
r’b my 


Jack's In the pouts, and thus It Is 
Ho thinks mine came to more than hib, 
So to my drawer he goes, 

Tnki>8 out the drdl, and, (> my stars' 
lie pokes her head between the Imrs, 
And melta off half her nose* 


Quite cross, a bit of atrlug I beg, 

And tie it to his peg-top's peg, 

And bang, with might snd main. 

Its head against the parloi-door 
Off flies the head, and hits the floor. 
And breaks a window-pane. 

This made him cry with rage and spite ; 
Well, lot him cry. It serves film light. 

A pretty thing forsooth! 

If he's to melt, all scalding hot. 

Half my doll's nose, and I am not 
To diaw his peg-top's tooth! 

Aunt Hannah heard the window break. 
And cried. "O naughty Nancy Ijake, 
Thus to dlstresB your aunt, 

No Drury Lane for yon today*" 

And while pa|ia said, "Pooh, she may *" 
Mamma aald, "No, slie shan't *" 


Well, after many a sad reproach. 
They got Into a hackney coach. 
And trotted down the stn^et 


6 


10 


15 


25 


lO 


1 John Tobin (1770-1804), author of The Honey- 
Moon, The Cnrf eto, and other playo. 
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I BEW them go * one horno was blind , 
The taila of both hung down behind , 
Their ahoea were on their feet 


The chalae In which poor brother BUI 
Uaod to be drawn to Pontonville, 
Htood in the lunibtr-room . 

1 wiped the duat from off the top, 
While Molly mopped It with a mop. 
And bruahed ft with a biuom. 


My nnclo'a porter, Samuel Ilughea, 
Came In at aiz to black the iHioeb 
(I nlwaya talk to Sam) 

So what does he, but takoa and drags 
Me in the chaise alcnig the flags, 

And leaves me where I am 


My father's walla are made of brick. 
But not ho tall, and not ho thick 
Ah these, and, Koodnc‘ss me' 

My fathor*H beams are mnde of wood. 
But never, nevei half ao good 
As those that now 1 see. 


What a large floor * *tls like a town ' 

The rarjM't, when they lav It down. 

Won t hide* it. I’ll be bound 
And there s a row of lamps , my (h’o ' 
How they do blaze ' I wonder why 
They keep them on the giound. 

At fltst I caught hold of the wing. 

And k(‘pt away , but Mr Thing- 
uinhoh, the promptei man. 

Ha\c! with his hand iiiv chaise a shove. 
And said ' Go on, my prc'tty love. 

Speak to ’em, little Nan 


“You've only got to courtsey, whisp- 
er, hold your chin up, Inimh and lisp, 
And then you re huh* to take 
I've known the day when brats not quite 
Thiiteeu got fltty pounds a night, 

Then why not Nancy LakoV' 


8S 


40 


40 


'iO 


51 


bU 


bS 


70 


But while I'm speaking, where's papa? 

And whcrc**s my aunt/ and whc*re^s nmmiiia^ 
Where s Jack’ O, tlieie they Hit ' 71 

They smile, the v nod. I'll go mv ways. 

And Older round poor Billy s chaise, 

To Join them In the pit 

And now, gcsal genllc^folks, I go 
To Join nianiiuH, and see the show ; 

So bidding you adieu 
I courtsey, like a pretty mins. 

And if lou’il Mow to me a kiss, 

1 11 blow a klsH to you 


THB THORN 

“Written at Alfoxden Arose out of iny 
observing, on the ildge of Quantock Hill, on 
a stoimy day, a thorn which I bad often past, 
in calm and bright weather, without nothing 
It. 1 itald to niynelf, ’Cannot I by some Inven- 
tion do as much to make this thorn per- 
manently an Impressive objert as the storm 
haK made It to my eyes at this moment?’ I 
began the poem accordingly, and composed it 
with great rapidity '* — Wordsworth's note 
The poem was printed in Lyrical Ballade, 
“This poem ought to have been preceded 
by an introductory poem, which I have bec*n 
prevented from writing by never having felt 
myself In a mocxl when It was piobable that 
I should write It well The eharneter which 
I have here Introduced speaking Is sufficiently 
common The reader will perhaps baie a 
general notion of It, If he has ever known a 
man, a captain of a small trading vessel, for 


example, who being past the middle age of 
life, had retired upon an annuity or small 
independent Income to some village or country 
town of which he was not a native, or In 
which he had not been accustomed to live 
Such men, having little to do, become credu- 
lous and talkative from indolence; and from 
the same cause, and other predisposing causes 
by which It Is probable that such men may 
have been affected, they are prone to super- 
stition. On which account it appeared to me 
proper to select a character like this to ex- 
hibit some of the general laws by which 
superstition acta upon the mind Supersti- 
tious men arc almost always men of slow 
faculties and deep feelings; their minds are 
not loose, but adhCAive , they have a reasona- 
ble share of imagination, by which word I 
mean the faculty which prodneres Impressive 
effects out of simple elements , but they are 
utterly destitute of fancy, the power by which 
pleasure and surprise are excited by sudden 
varlotips of situation and by accumulated 
imagery. 

“It was my wish in this poem to show the 
manner In which such men eleaio to the same 
Ideas , and to follow the turns of passion, 
always dlffeient, >et not palpably different, 
by which their conversation is swayed 1 had 
two objects to attain; first, to represent a 
picture which should not be unimpressive, 
yet consistent with the character that should 
describe it; secontlly, while I adhered to the 
style in which such persons describe, to take 
care that words, which In their minds are 
Impregnatc^d with passion, should likewise 
convey passion to renders who are not accus- 
tomed to sympathize with men feeling In that 
manner or using such language It seemed 
to me that this might be done by calling In 
the assistance of lyrical and rapid metre It 
was necessary that the poem, to be natural, 
should In reality move slowly, yet I hoped 
that, by the aid of the metre, to those who 
should at all enter Into the spirit of the 
poem, it would appear to move quickly The 
render will have the kindness to excuKe this 
note, as 1 am sensible that an intrcxlurtory 
poc'ni Is necessary to give the poem Its full 
effect 

“Upon this occasion I will request permis- 
sion to add a ff‘W words closely connected 
with The Thom and many other poems In 
these volumes There is a numerous class of 
readers who Imagine that the same words 
cannot be repeated without tautology this 
Is a great error: virtual tautology Is much 
oftener produced by using different words 
when the meaning Is exactly the same Words, 
a poet's words more particularly, ought to be 
weighed in the balance of feeling, and not 
measured by the space which they occupy 
upon paper For the reader cannot be too 
often reminded that poetry Is passion* It Is 
the hintory or science of feelings. Now every 
man must know that an attempt is rarely 
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made to communicate impaesloned feelinga 
without Bomethlng of an accompanying con- 
scloubncHs of the Inadequatenees of our own 
powers, or the deficiencies of language. Dur- 
ing such efforts there will be a craving in the 
mind, and as long as it Is unsatisfied the 
speaker will cling to the same words, or 
wordh of the same character There are also 
various other reasons why repetition and ap- 
parent tautology are frequently beauties of 
the highest kind Among the chief of those 
reahODB Is the Intel ost which the mind at- 
taches to words, not only as symbols of the 
passion, but as things, active and efficient, 
which are of themselves part of the passion 
And further, from a spirit of fondness, ex- 
ultation, and gratitude, the mind luxuriates 
in the repetition of words which appear suc- 
cessfully to communicate Its feelings The 
truth of those remarks might be shown by 
innumerable passages from the Bible, and 
from the impassioned poetry of every nation 
*Awake, awake, Deborah** Ac Judges, chap. 
V, verses 12th, 27th, and part of 28th See 
also the whole of that tumultuous and won- 
derful poem " — ^Wordsworth's Preface, ed of 
1800. 

See Coleridge’s comment on this poem, p. 
878b, 20ff 9 also Jeffrey’s comment, p. 887a, 
18ff 

SS8. GOODY BLAKI AND HABRT GILL 

The source of this poem was the following 
passage In Erasmus Darwin's ZotMomta 
(1801), 4, 08-09 **I received good informa- 

tion of the truth of the following case, which 
was published a few years ago In the news- 
papers A young farmer In Warwickshire, 
finding his hedges broke, and the sticks car- 
ried away dunng a frosty season, determined 
to watch for the thief. He lay many cold 
hours under a haystack, and at length an old 
woman, like a witch In a play, approached, 
and began to pull up the hedge, he waited 
till she had tied up her bottle of sticks, and 
was carrying them off, that he might convict 
her of the theft, and then springing from his 
concealment, he seised his prey with violent 
threats After some altercation. In which 
her load was left upon the ground, she kneeled 
upon her bottle of sticks, and, raising her 
arms to Heaven beneath the bright moon then 
at the full, spoke to the fhrmer already shiv- 
ering with cold, 'Heaven grant, that thou 
mayest never know again the blessing to be 
warm* He complained of cold all the next 
day, and wore an upper coat, and in a few 
days another, and In a fortnight took to his 
bed, always saying nothing made him warm, 
he covered himself with many blankets, and 
had a sieve over his face, as he lay ; and from 
this one Insane idea he kept bis bed above 
twenty years for fear of the cold air, tni at 
length he died *’ 

This poem was printed in Lgrioal Ballads. 
Bee Coleridge’s comment on if, p. 878a, 601L 


BUD. HBB mg ABB WILD 

’’The subject was reported to me by a lady 
of Bristol, who had seen the creature,” — 
Wordswor^’s note. 

The poem was first entitled The Mad 
Mother, It was printed In Lyrical Ballads 
See Coleridge’s comment on the poem, p 
898a, 811. 

B39. BIMON LBB 

“This old man had been huntsman to the 
squires of Alfoxden, which, at the time we 
occupied It, belonged to a minor. The old 
man's c'Ottage stood upon the common, a little 
way from the entrance to Alfoxden Paik. 
But it had disappeared. Many other changes 
had taken place in the adjoining village, 
which, I could not but notice with a regret 
more natural than well-considered. Impro\e- 
ments byt rarely appear such to thence who, 
after long intervals of time, revisit places 
they have had much pleasure In It Is un- 
necessary to add, the fact was as mentioned 
in the poem , and I have, afti^r an interval 
of forty-five years, the imago of the old man 
as fresh before my eyes as if T had seen him 
yesterday The expression when the hounds 
were out, ’I dearly love their voice,’ was word 
for word from his own lips ’* — Wordsworth’s 
note 

The poem was printed in Lynial Ballads 

881. LXMB8 WBXTTBN IN BABLY BPBINQ 

*'Actna]Iy composed while T was sitting bv 
the side of the brook that runs down from 
the Comb, in which stands the village of 
Alford, through the grounds of Alfoxden It 
was a chosen resort of mine The biook fell 
down a sloping rock so as to make a water- 
fall considerable for that country, and acioss 
the pool below had a fallen a tree, an ash, if 1 
rightly remember, from which rose perpen- 
dicularly, boughs in search of the light inter- 
cepted by the deep shade above The Iwiughs 
Imre leaves of green that for want of sunshine 
bad faded Into almost lily-white; and from 
the underside of this natural sylvan bridge 
depended long and beautiful tresses of ivy 
which waved gently in the breese that might 
poetically speaking be called the breath of 
the waterfall. This motion varied of course 
In proportion to the power of water in the 
brook. When, with dear friends, I revisited 
this spot, after an Interval of more than forty 
years, this Interesting feature of the scene 
was gone. To the owner of the place I could 
not but regret that the beauty of this retired 
part of the grounds had not tempted him to 
make It more accessible by a path, not broad 
or obtrusive, but sufficient for persons who 
love such scenes to creep along without diffi- 
culty.” — ^Wordsworth’s note. 

The poem waa printed In Lyrioal Ballads, 
The dell described Is now known as Words- 
worth's Glen. 
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Bee Coleridge's This Lime-Tree Bower ifg 
BrUon (p. 884) and note, p 1235b. 

TO MY axanB 

“Composed in front of Alfoxden House My 
little boy-messenger on this occasion was the 
son of Basil Montagu. The larch mentioned 
In the first stania was standing when I re- 
▼Isited the place in May, 1841, more than 
forty years after." — ^Wordsworth's note. 

The poem was printed in Lyrical Ballade 
under the title Linee Written at a ttmall Diti^ 
tanoc /rom My House and Sent by My Little 
Boy to the Person to Whom They arc Ad- 
drcssid 

Dorothy Wordsworth was her brother's 
most intimate companion during the years 
1796 1802 She was not only the inspiration 
of ninny of his verses, but a most hallowing 
Influence in his life That she possessed a 
fine poetic instinct may be observed In hiT 
Joumala, in which she wrote entertainingly 
of what she saw about her Bee Wordsworth's 
Ltufs Composed a Pew Miles above Txntern 
Abbty, 111-50 (p. 284) , It Was an April 
Moining, 88-47 (p 273) , The Prdude, 11, 

333 50 (p 201) , Thf Sparrow^s Nest (p 281) ; 
and It ts a Beauteous Bvenxiig, Calm and 
Fire (p. 2SC) 

282. A WU1ULBL\8T PUOM BKIllND TUB HILL 

“Observed In the holly-grove at Alfoxden. 

. . I had the pleasure of again seeing, with 
dear friends, this grove In unlmpaiied beauty 
forty-one \eaib after" — Wordsworth's note. 

EXI*ORTI TJITION WO PEPLY 

“This poem Is a fa\orite among the Quakers, 
as 1 hii\e leiiini on many occasions" — Wonls- 
worth's note , 

This poem and the next, The Tables Tuincd, 
were published In Lyiical Ballads. jl 3 iy^ 

238. LINBS COMPOSED A FBW MILES ABOVE 
TINTBBN ABBB\ 

“No poem of mine was composed under clr- 
cunihtanceK more pleasant for me to remem- 
ber than this. I began it upon leaving Tin- 
tern, after crossing the Wye, and concluded 
it Just as 1 was entering Bristol, In the 
evening, after a ramble of four or five days, 
with my sister Not a line of it was altered, 
and not any part of it written down till 1 
reached Bristol” — ^Wordsworth's note 

The poem was printed In Lyrical Ballads. 

Tlntem Abbey 1b a celebiated and beautiful 
ruin in Monmouthshire, England. 

284. 07. Tennyson greatly praised this line, he 
spoke of It as giving the sense of “the perma- 
nent in the transitory” — Bee Alfred Lord 
Tennyson* A Memoir bp His Bon (New Tork, 
Macmillan, 1906), 2, 70. 

104-07. Wordsworth noted the reaemblanee 


(xf these lines to Young's Night Thoughts, 6, 
426-27 

Our senses, as our reason, are divine 
And half create the wondrous world they see 

IIB. My dearest friend — Bee note on To 
My Bister, above. 

THE OLD CUMBEBLAND BBOGAU 

“Ohkerved, and with great benefit to my 
own heart, when I wab a child wiitten at 
Racedown and Alfoxden In my twenty-third 
year. The political economibtb were about 
that time beginning their war upon mendicity 
in all its forms, and by Implication, if not 
directly, on alms-giving also. This heait- 
less process has been carried as far as It can 
go by the amended poor-law bill, though the 
Inhumanity that prevails in this measure is 
somewhat disguised by the profession that 
one of Its objects is to throw the poor upon 
the voluntary donations of their neighbors, 
that is, if rightly interpreted, to force them 
into a condition between relief in the Union 
poor-house, and alms robbed of their Christian 
grace and spirit, as being forced rather from 
the benevolent than given by them , while the 
avaricious and selfish, and all in fact but the 
humane and charitable, are at liberty to keep 
all they possesb from their distressed brethien 
“The class of beggars, to which the old 
man here described belongs, will probably 
soon be extinct. It consisted of poor, and 
mostly, old and infirm persons, who confined 
themselves to a stated round in their nelgh- 
borhcNMl, and had certain fixed days, on which, 
at different houses, they regularly reiel\ed 
alms, sometimes in money, but mostly In pro- 
visions " — Wordsworth's note 

Bee Lamli's comment on this poem, p 918b, 
llff 

For Wordsworth's views on pauperism, see 
his Postenpt, 1886 

NUTTZNO 

“Written in Oermanv , Intended as part of 
a poem on my oun life, but struck out as not 
being wanted there Like most of my school- 
fellows I was an Impassioned nutter For 
this pleasure, the vale of Esthwaite, abound- 
ing in coppice-wood, furnished a very wide 
range These verses arose out of the remem- 
brance of feellngH I had often had when a 
boy, and particularly in the extensive woods 
that still [1848] stretch from the side of 
Esthwaite Lake towards Oravthwaite, the seat 
of the ancient family of Sandys" — ^Words- 
worth's note 

28N. STRANGE FITB OF PA8BION HAVE 1 KNOWN 

This and the four following poems belong 
to what is known as the “Lucy poems,” writ- 
ten in Germany In 1799 Nothing is known 
of the beautiful maiden immortalised in these 
verses. Wordsworth says nothing about them 
In his autobiographical notes. 
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889. A P0BT*8 BPITAPU 

See Lamb*n comment on this poem, p 919a» 
8-8 

MATXBJBW 

“In the School of [Hawkshead] la a tablet, 
on which aie inbcribed. In gilt letters, the 
names of the several persons who have been 
schoolmasteis there since the foundation of 
the school, with the time at which they en- 
tered upon and quitted their office Oppusite 
to one of those names the author wrote the 
following lines 

“Such a tablet as la here spoken of con- 
tinued to be preserved In Hawkshead School, 
though the Inkcriptlonh were not brought 
down to our time This and other poems 
connected with Matthew would not gain by 
a literal detail of facts Like the Wan- 
derer in The Emeuraion, this schoolmaster was 
made up of several both of his class and 
men of other occupations. I do not ask par- 
don for what there la of untruth in such 
verses, considered strictly as matterh of fact. 
It is enough if. being true and consistent In 
spirit, they move and tc*ach in a manner not 
unworthy of a poet s calling ” — Wordsworth s 
note 

Some details of the character of Matthew 
are drawn from the Rev William Taylor, 
Wordsworth’s teacher at Ilawkshc^ad, 17K2- 
86 This and the next two poems are known 
as the “Matthew pcx^ms '* 

S41. LUCY GRAY 

**Wiitten at Goslar In Germany It was 
founded on a circumstance told me by my 
sister, of a little girl who, not far from Hali- 
fax in Yorkshire, was bewildered in a snow- 
storm Her footsteps were traced by her 
parents to the middle of the lock of a canal, 
and no other vestige of her, backward or 
forward, could be traced The body however 
was found in the canal The way in which 
the incident wan treated and the spiritualis- 
ing of the character might furnish hlntk for 
contrasting the Imaginative Influences which 
I have endeavored to throw over common life 
with Crabbe's matter of fact style of treat- 
ing subjeerts of the same kind This lb not 
spoken to his disparagement, far from it. but 
to direct the attention of thoughtful readeis, 
into whose hands these notes may fall, to a 
comparison that may both enlarge the circle 
of their sensibilities, and tend to produce 
in them a catholic Judgment” — Wordsworth's 
note. 

42. THI PBILUDI 

The design and occasion of The Prelude 
are thus described by Wordsworth In the 
Prefkce to The EwcurMon, written In 1814* 

“Several years ago, when the author retiied 
to his native mountains with the hope of be- 
ing enabled to construct a literary work that 
might live. It was a reasonable thing that 


he should take a review of his own mind, 
and examine how far nature and education 
had qualified him for such an employment 
As subsidiary to this preparatiou, he un- 
dertook to record, in verse, the origin and 
progress of his own powers, as far as he was 
acquainted with them That work, addressed 
to a dear friend, most distinguished for his 
knowledge and genius, and to whom the au- 
thor’s Intellect is deeply indebted, hab been 
long finished , and the rehult of the investi- 
gation which gave rise to It, was a determina- 
tion to compose a philosophical poem, con- 
taining vievvM of man, natuie, and society, 
and to be entitled The Recluac, as ha\ Ing for 
Its princliial subject the semsations and opin- 
ions of a poet living in retirement 

“The preparatory poem is biographical, and 
conducts the history of the author's mind 
to the point when he was emboldened to 
hope that his faculties were sufficiently ma- 
tured for entering upon the arduous labor 
which he bad pioposisl to hliiisc>lf, and the 
two woiks have the same kind of ic>lntloii 
to cac'h other, if he niny so expiess himself, 
as the antcchapcd has to the l)of1} of a 
Gothic church Continuing this allusion, he 
ma> be peiinitted to add, that his minor 
pieces, which have lichen long licfoic the pub- 
lic, when thev bhall be pioperly arranged, 
will be found !>} the attentive render to have 
such connection with the main woik as may 
give them claim to be likened to tlie little 
cells, oratorieb, and M^pulchral rcKebses, ordi- 
narily inc ludecl In those edifices ” 

The Emeuraion wab to be the second part of 
The Recluae 

The Prelude is addrebscsl to Coleridge, who 
at the time of writing was in Malta for his 
health 

848. 3fM-S8. Thebe lines are sometlmc'b intltUsl 
The Boy of Winander, They were written in 
Germany in 1799, and published in ISOO 
Wordsworth sent theun to Coleridge, who 
wrote in reply “That 

’uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake* 

T should have recognlzcsl anjwhcie, and had 
I met thc^e lines running wild in the deserts 
of Arabia, I should have instantly screaiiiid 
out, ‘ Wordswoi th ” ” 

The name of the Duy is unknown He 
has licen wrongly Identified with Woidsworth s 
school-fellow, William Ralncork of Rayilgg, 
who Wordswoi th said took the lead of all the 
boys In the art of making a whistle of his 
fingers 

840. 58-05. Bee Wordsworth's Pcraonul Talk, 
61 56 (p 801), and cf with Milton's ambi- 
tion to leave behind him “something the world 
would not willingly let die” 

85N. OtMMM. These lines are quotcsl, with slight 
variation, from Paradiae Loat, 11, 203-07 
801. 885. Beloved aiater — Bi»e note on To My 
Biater, p 1301a 
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904 . 14S-51. Cf. the following passage from 
Carlyle’s Hartor BeBartua, II, 2, 10 “In a like 
sense worked the Poatwagen (Stage-coach), 
which, slow-rolling under its mountains of 
men and luggage, wended through our Village . 
northwards, truly, in the dead of night, yet 
southwards Tislbly at eventide Not till my 
eighth year did I reflect that this Fostwagen 
could be other than some terrestrial Moon, 
rising and setting by mere Law of Nature, like 
the heavenly one , that it came on made high- 
ways, ftom far cities toward far cities , weav- 
ing them like a monstrous shuttle into closer 
and closer union. It was then that, inde- 
pendently of Kchlller's Wiihclm Tell, I made 
this not quite Insigniflcant reflection <ko true 
also in spiritual things) ■ Any road, ttiia sim- 
ple Enfepfuhl road, will lead you to the end 
of the World r 

180-85. For a reverse view, see Crabbe's 
The Village (p. 154). 

221-78. **ThiB passage is the finest in 
thought, and the most perfect in expression, of 
any of The Pi elude It illustrates the courage 
of the man who dared thus, in an age of supor- 
flcialltv anil piide, to fly in the face of all 
the pootUal i reeds, and make the Jo^r and 
sorrows that we encounter on the common 
hlghnwd of life the subjects of his song” — 
George, in The CompUti Poitteal WoiIh of 
William Woidaworth (Cambridge ed , 1904) 

200. mciiiiL 

“Written at Timn end, Grasmeie, about the 
Mime time as Tin llioihera The sheepfold, 
on whl( h ho mu( h of the poem turns, remains, 
or rathei the luins of it The character and 
ciiiuinstauf es of Luke were taken tiom a 
family to whom had belonged, many years 
before, the house we lived in at Town-end, 
along with home fields and woodlands on the 
eastern shore of Ornsmere The name of the 
Evening Rtar was not in fact given to this 
house, but to another on the same hide of 
the A alley, more to the north ” — Wonlsworth’a 
note 

In a letter to his friend Thomas Poole, 
Wordsworth wrote of the poem (1801) “I 
have attempted to gUe a picture of a man, 
of hlrong mind and lively aenhlbility, agi- 
tated by two of the most powerful affections 
of the human heart the parental affection, 
and the love of property {landed pro|iert\), 
including the feelings of inheritance, home, 
and personal and family independence 
In writing it I had your character often 
before my eyes, and sometimes thought that 
I was delineating such a man as you your- 
self would have been under the same drenm- 
stanees'* In a letter to Charles James Fox, 
dated Jan 14. 1801, he said “In the two 
poems. The Brothera and Michael, I have at- 
tempted to draw a picture of the domestic 
affections, as I know they exist amongst a 
class of men who are now almost confined 
to the north of England. They are small 


Independent proprietora of land, here called 
Btatebmen, men of respectable education, who 
daily labor on their own little properties The 
domestic affections will always be strong 
amongst men who live in a country not 
crowded with population, if these men are 
placed alH>ve poverty Hut if they are pro- 
prietors of small estates which have desctmiled 
to them from their ancestors, the power which 
these affections acquire amongst such men is 
in(on(‘elvable by those who have only had 
an opportunity of observing hlre<1 laborers, 
farmeiR, and the manufacturing poor Their 
little tract of land serves as a kind of perma 
nent rallying point for their domestic feel- 
ings, as a tablet on which they are written, 
which makes them objects of memory in a 
thousand instances, when they would other- 
wise be forgotten. It is a fountain fitted to 
the nature of social man, from which sup- 
plies of affection, as pure as his heart was 
Intended for, are dally drawn This class of 
men is rapidly disappiwring . The two 
poems which I have mentioned were written 
with a view to show that men who do not 
wear fine cdothes can feel diH‘ply . The 
poems are faithful copies from Nature” 

270. 258. Ruhard Bateman — ”The story alluded 
to Is well known In the country “^Words- 
worth's note 

273. IT W\B AN APBIL UOBMNG 

“Wiitten at (tiasmerc This poem was sng- 
gestiHl on the banks of the brook that runs 
tbiough Eahedale, which is, in some partk of 
Its courhe, as Wild and beautiful as brook 
can be I have composed thouMands of verses 
by the iJdo of it ” — WordbWorth’R note 
The poem is the first of a group of five 
poems on the Naming of Places, to which 
Wordsworth prefaced this Advertisement 
“By perbons resident in the countiy and at- 
tached to rural objects, man> plates will be 
found unnamed or of unknown names, where 
little Incidents must have occurrc>d, or feel- 
ings been experienced, which will have given 
to such places a private and peculiar interest 
From a wish to give Rome sort of record to 
such Incidentb, and renew the gratification of 
such feelings names have been given to 
places by the author and some of his friends, 
and the following poems written in conse- 
quence." 

89. My Emma — Hee note on To My Stater, 

p noia. 

i. 51. Rmma*a Voice — See note above. 

Till IXCIRBION 

“The Title page announces that this Is only 
a portion of a poem , and the reader must be 
here apprised that it belongs to the second 
part of a long and laborious work, which is 
to consist of three parts — ^The author will 
candidly acknowledge that, if the first of 
these had been completed, and in such a 
manner as to Satlsfjr his own mind, he should 
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have preferred the natnral onler of pobllca- 988. 
tion, and have given that to the world flrat; 
but, as the second division of the work was 
designed to refer more to passing events, and 
to an existing state of things, than the others 
were meant to do, more continuous exertion 
was naturally bestowed upon It, and greater 
progress made here than in the rest of the 
poem , and as this part does not depend upon 
the preceding to a degree which will ma- 
terially Injure its own peculiar interest, the 
author, complying with the earnest entreaties 
of some valued friends, presents the following 
pages to the public *’ — ^From Wordsworth's 
Preface to the ed of 1814. 

Bee note on The Prelude, the flrst part of 
the "long and laborious work" referred to, p 
1362a. 

The selection from The Excursion printed 
hero 1k usually referred to as The Rutned 
Cottage The portion omitted after line 87 
gives an account of the pedlar's boyhood, 
education, and manner of life 

See Jeffrey's «*\lew of this poem, p. 89 J. 

. FILION AND OSSi 

This Ik Wonlsworth's first Bonnet It is 
interesting for study in roiniJarison with his 
more mature work in the same form Pelfon, 

Ossa, and Olympus wore mountains in Thes- 
saly, Greece, famouH in Gieek mythology 

TBI SPAUUOW’B MBT 

**WWtten in the orchard, Town-end, Gras- 
mere At the end of the garden of ray father a 
house at Cockermouth was a high terrace 
that commanded a fine view of the River 
Derwent and Cockermouth Castle. This was 
our favorite play-ground The terrace-wall, 
a low one, was covered with clOHely-cllpt pilvet 
and roKes, which gave an almost imper\iou8 
shelter to birds that built their nests there. 

The latter of these stanxas alludes to one of 
those nests " — Wordsworth's note 

9. My Ntsfer Emmehnt — Bee note on To My 
Sister, p 13(ila 

TO A BLTTBBFLY 

'^Written in the orchard. Town-end, Gras- 2 h 3, 
mere. My sister and 1 wore parted Immedi- 
ately after the death of our mother, who 
died In 1778, both being very young •* — ^Words- 
worth'M note See note on 1 9 atmve. 

Dorothy Wordsworth writes thus of the 
poem in her Journal (March, 1802) *'WhIle 
we were at breakfast ... he wrote the poem 
To a Butterfly, . . . The thought flrst came 
upon him as we were talking about the 
pleasure we both always felt at the sight of 
a butterfly I told him that I used to chase 
them a little, but that I was afraid of brush- 
ing the dust off their wings, and did not 
catch them He told me how he used to kill 
all the white ones when he went to schoolp 
because they were Frenchmen'* 


BY UBABT LBAFB UP 

The last three lines of this poem were 
adopted as the motto to the Ode IntimmUone 
of Immortality (p 808) 

IHety (1 0) is used here In the sense of 
reverence, affection, 

WRITTBN IB MARCH 

This poem is sometimes entitled ^rother^a 
WaU9 Wurdswoith states that it was com- 
posed extempore. Dorothy Wordsworth writes 
thus aliont the poem in her Journal (Aiiril 
16. 1802) "When we came to the foot of 
Brother’s Water, 1 left William sitting on the 
l»ritlgc . . When 1 returned I found Wil- 
liam writing a poem descriptive of the bights 
and soundR we saw and heard There wan 
the gentle flowing of the stream, the glitter- 
ing, lively lake, green fields without a living 
( reature to be seen on them , liehlnd n*«, a 
flat pasture i^lth forty two cattle ftedlng, 
to our left, the load leading to the hamlet 
No smoke there, the sun shone on the luire 
roofs The people were at work ploughing, 
harrowing, and sowing lasses woiklng, n 
dog balking now and then; cockK crowing, 
blnls twittering, the snow in patches nt the 
top of the highest hills, yellow iMtlms, purple 
and green twigs on the birches, nsheH with 
their glittering spikes, stems quite bare The 
hawthorn a bright green, with black stems 
under the oak The mfiss of the oak glossy 
William finished the poem before we got 
to the foot of Kirkstone " 


TO TBB SMALL CBLANDINS 

"Written nt Town end, Grasmeie It Is re- 
maikable that this llowei, coming out so 
early in the spring us it does, and so liilght 
and beautiful, and In such profusion, Hhtiuld 
not have been notlciHl earlier In English \iisc. 
Wbiit adds murh to the Interest that attf^nds 
it is ItH habit of shutting Itself up and 
opening out according to the degree of light 
and temperature of the air" — Wordsworth's 
note 


BBBOLFTION AND INDEriNDINCB 

"Written at Town-end, Grasmere. This old 
man I met a few hnndrcsl yards from uiy 
cottage; and the account of him is taken 
from his own mouth. I was in the state of 
feeling described in the beginning of the 
poem, while crossing over Barton Fell from 
Mr Clarkson's, at the foot of Ullswater, to- 
wards Askbam. The image of the hare 1 then 
observed on the ridge of the Fell." — ^Words- 
worth's note. 

Dorothy Wordsworth gives in her Journal 
(Oct. 8, 1800) the following account of the 
origin at the poem * "When William and I re- 
turned, we met an old man almost double He 
had on a coat, thrown over bis shoulders. 
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above his waistcoat and coat Under this he 
carried a bundle, and had an apron on and a 
night-cap Ilis face was interesting He 
had dark eyes and a long nose. John [Words- 
worth'H brotherl, who afterwards met him at 
Wytheburn, took him foi a Jew He was of 
Scotch parents, but had been born in the 
army He had had a wife, and ‘she was a 
good woman, and it pleased Qod to bless us 
with ten children.' All these were dead but 
one, of whom he had not hoard for many 
years, a sailor Ills trade was to gather 
leechf^K, but now leeches were scarce, and he 
had not strength for it. He lived by beg- 
ging, and was making his way to Carlisle, 
where he hhould buy a few godly books to 
sell lie said leeches were very scarce, partly 
owing to this dry season, but many years they 
have been scarce. He supposed it owing 
to their ticing much sought after, that they 
did not breed fast, and were of slow growth 
Loec lies wore formerly 2b Od per 100 ; they 
are now SOs He had l>een hurt In driving a 
CHit, his leg broken, his body driven over, his 
skull fraituied Ho felt no pain till he re- 
eoveied fniin his first Insensibility . It 
was then lafe In the evening when the light 
a as Just going awuv " 

In a letter to friends, probably Mary and 
Sara Ilutchlnhon, dated June 14, 1802, Words- 
worth writes “1 will explain to you in 
piose mv feelings In writing that poem • , • 
I descrllie myself as having be<m exalted to 
the lilgliest pitch <if delight by the jovousness 
and beauty of nature , and then as depressed, 
e^eii in 'the midst of those beautiful objects, 
to the loa’est dejection and despair A young 
poet In the midst of the happiness of nature 
is dcsrrlbcd as overwhelmed hy the thoughts 
of the miserable reverses which hove befallen 
the happiest of all men. viz, poets I think 
of this till I am so deeply Impressed with it. 
that I (onsider the manner In which I was 
resiued fr tm my dejection and despair almost 
as an Interposition of I*rovldcn(e. A person 
reading the istem with fetdlngs like mine will 
hn\e been awed and controlled, expecting 
something splrltnal or supernatural What 
Is binught for^anl? A lonely place, ‘a pond 
by \^hlch nn old man ivaa, far from all house 
or home ’ not afooif. nor aat, but watt — the 
figure presented In the must nakcsl simplicity 
possible This feeling of spirituality or super- 
naturalness is again referred to as being 
strong in my mind in this passage IIow 
came ho here? thought I, or what can ho be 
doing? I then descillM* him, whether 111 or 
well Is not for me to Judge with perfect eonfl- 
dcnce , but this 1 can confidently affirm, that 
though I believe God has given me a strong 
Imagination, I cannot conceive a figure more 
impressive than that of an old man like 
this, the survivor of a wife and ten children, 
travelling alone among the mountains and all 
lonely places, carrying with him his own 
fortitude, and the necessities which an unjust 
state of society has laid upon him." — Quoted 


from C. Wordsworth's Mepioirs of William 
Wordsmorth (1851). I, 172-73. 

See Coleiidge's comment on this poem, p 
888b, 47ff. 

ifiS. 1 GBIlVBO FOB BUOKATABTfi 

“In the cottage, Town-end, Grasmere, one 
afternoon in 1801, my sister read to me the 
sonnets of Milton I had loug been well 
acquainted with them, but 1 was particularly 
htiiiiK on that occasion with the dignified 
simplicity and majestic harmony that runs 
through most of them, — ^In character so 
totally different from the Italian, and still 
more so from Shakspeare's fine sonnets. 1 
took fire. If I may be allowed to say so, and 
prcNluced three sonnets the same afternoon, 
the first I ever wrote except an Irregular one 
at school Of these three, the only one I 
distinctly remember Is — I ffrieved for Buona- 
pnrt/ One was never written down the 
third, which was, I believe, preserved, I can- 
not particularise ” — Wonlsworth's note. 

COMPOSED tPON WESTMINSTBE BBIDOB 

“We left London on Raturday morning at 
half-imst five or six, the 80th of July We 
mouutcMl the Dover coach at Charing Cross 
It Dbas a beautiful morning. The city, St 
l*aurs. with the river, and a multitude of 
little boats, made a most beautiful sight as 
we crossed Westminster Bridge The houses 
weie not overhung by their cloud of smoke, 
and they were spread out endlessly ; yet the 
sun shone so brightly, with such a fierce 
light, that there waa even something like the 
purity of one of nature's own grand spec- 
tacle's ''—Dorothy Wordsworth, in Journal, 
July 1802 

Westminster Bridge is next to the oldest 
liildge over the ThamcM* at London It was 
built in 1750. It was replaced bv the present 
structure In 1802 

280 . COMPOSED BT TUB 8BA-8XDB. ^B%B CALAIS 

"We had delightful walks after the heat of 
the day was passed — seeing fkr off In the W(»st 
the coast of England like a cloud crested with 
1)01 or Clastic, which was but like the summit 
of the cloud — ^the evening star and the glor> 
of the sky, the reflections In the water were 
more beautiful than the sky itsedf, purple 
waves brighter than predous stones, forever 
melting away upon the sands. . . . Nothing 
In loniance was ever half so beautiful Now 
came In view, as the evening star sunk down, 
and the colors of the west faded away, the 
two lights of England.*' — Dorothy Words- 
« worth, in Journal, August, 1802 

IT IS A BBAI TFOI 8 PVENING, CALM AND FRBB 

"This was composed on the beach near 
ralaiR, in the antumn of 1802." — Words- 
worth's note. 
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The last six lines are addressed to Words- 
worth’s sister Dorothy Ree note on To Mg 
1.161a 

TO TOUS8Al^T [i’OL\BUTLUa 

Toussalnt (huinnnml TjOnvoituro, the 
Opener, beoaobe he broke thrt>iiffh the enemy’s 
lines) was the noted negro liberator of Han 
Domingo In IhOl ho attempted to free the 
Island from the control of Napoleon, bnt was 
captured and imprisoned for life The -sonnet 
was written while he was lying in the dungeon 
at PoLt de Joux, France He died in 1808. 

287. w BITTEN IN LONDON^ SBlTBaiBlUj 1802 

'This was written immediately after my 
return from Fiance to London, when 1 could 
not but be struck, as here described, with 
the vanity and parade of our own country, 
especially in great towns and cities, as con- 
trasted with the quiet, and I may say the 
desolation, that the revolution had produced 
in France This must be borne in mind, or 
else the reader may think that in this and the 
succeeding sonnets I have exaggerated the 
mischief engendered and fostered among us by 
undisturbed wealth It would not be easy 
to conceive with what a depth of feeling I 
entered into the struggle carried on by the 
Spaniards for their deliverance from the 
usurped power of the French Many times 
have I gone from Allan Bank in Grasmere 
Vale, where we were then residing, to the top 
of the Raise-gap us it is called, so late aa 
two o’clcKk in the morning, to meet the 
carrier bringing the newspaper from Keswick 
Imperfect traces of the state of mind In which 
1 then was may be found in my Tract on 
the Convention of Cintra, as well as in theso 
sonnets " — Wordsworth’s note 

The Convention of Cintra, concluded be- 
tween the French and the English in 1808, 
provided that the French should evacuate 
Portugal Thev were taken to France In Eng- 
lish vessels 

288. TO THE DAISY 

■*This poem and two others to the same 
flower, were wiitten in the year 1802, which 
is mentioned, because in sumo of the ideas, 
though not in the manner in which those 
ideas are connected, and likewise even in 
some of the expressions, there is a resem- 
blance to passages in a poem (lately pub- 
lished) of Mr Montgomery's, entitled A FiclA 
Flower , This being said. Mi Montgomery will 
not think any apology due to him ; I cannot, 
however, help addressing him in the words of 
the father of English poets. 

Though It happe me to rehersin 
That ye han in your freshe songis saled, 
Forberlth me, and beth not 111 apaled, 

Rith that ye se 1 doe it in the honour 
Of Love, and eke in service of the Flour * " 

— ^Wordsworth's note (1807). 


The lines quotcnl are from Chaucer's 
I'rologue to The hvgvnde of Oood Women, 
B 18, 78-S2 

James Montgomery's A Field Ftnwet, was 
written before the publli iitiun of Wcuds- 
worth’s pucmis It Is as follows 


A Field Flown 

On Finding One in Full Bloom on I’hilstmas 
Day, 1808 

There Is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver cic*st and ^iden eye. 

That welcciiues cveiy changing hour, 

And weatheiH cveiy Mky 

The prouder lieautles uf the fleld 6 

In gay but quick suicc^ssicm shine. 

Race after race their honois yield, 

They flouiish and decline 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 

While moon unci stars theli courses run lo 
Wreathes the whole cdrcle of the year. 
Companion of the Run 

It smiles u|M»n the lap of Mnv 
To sultry August spic*ads its charms, 

Lightb pale October on his a < 13 , i** 

And twines Dch embers aims 

The purple heath and golden broom 
On iiiuory mountains catch the gale. 

O’er lawns the lilv beds perfume*. 

The violet in the vale 20 

But this iMild floweret climbs the bill. 

Hides In the forest, haunts the gbui. 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fc>\ s elem 

Within the gardi n’s cultured round 21 

It shares the swc*et caimitiniis ImmI , 

\iic 1 blooms on con-eciated giouiiil ' 

In honor of tlie dead 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wlld-l)ee inuimuis on its breast, JO 

The bliie-flv iirndK its pensile stem, 

IJght o’er the sky-laik'n nest. 

’Tls Flora's page, — In eveiv place. 

In every sc^ason fresh and fail, 

It opens with perennial giiice, 3^ 

And blossoms ever^whtie 

On waste and wofslland rock and pin In, 

Its bumble buds unhcssled lise. 

The Rose has but a summer icign. 

The IHlsv never dies <0 

Flora (1 88) was the Roman goddc>ss of 
flowers. 


200. TO Tm D\iSY (Bright Flouer) 

"This and the other poems addressed to the 
same flower were composed at Town-end. 
Grasmere, during the earlier pait of iiiy 
residence there I have been censured foi 
the last line but one — 'thy function apostoli- 
cal* — as being little leas than piofane How 
could it be thought ao^ The word Is adopted 
with reference to its derivation. Implying 
something sent on a mission , and assuredly 
this little flower, ospeelally when the subject 
of verse, may be regarded, in Its humble de- 
gree, as administering both to moral and to 
spiritual purposes" — ^Wordsworth's note. 
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TBW THUS 

“Written at Grasmere. These yew-trees are 
still standing, but the Hpimd of that at lj«)r- 
ton is much diminished by mutilation 1 a 111 
heie mention that a little way up the hill, 
on the road leading from Bosthaaito to 
Btonethwaito (in Borrowdalc), lay the tiuiik 
of a yew-tree, which appeared as y<iu ap- 
proached, so vast was its diameter, like the 
entrance of a cave, and not a small one 
Calculating upon what I have observed of 
the slow giowth of this tree in rocky sltua- 
tluuh, and of its durabilitj, I have often 
thought that the one I am describing must 
have been as old as the Christian era The 
tree lay In the line of a fence Gic‘at masses 
of Its I ulus weie stiewn about, and some had 
be<>n lollcsl down the hillside and lav neii 
the road at the bottom Ah you apprctathnl 
the fi(*e, YOU iiere stiuck with the number 
of Hhiubs and young plants, ashes, etc , which 
hud found a bed upon the decated trunk and 
gic>w to no inconsiderable height, forming as 
it 1 C lie, a pait of the hisigerow. In no pa it 
of Kngland, or of Kuropc*, have I ever sesm 
a iei\-tiee at all ajipi caching this In magni- 
tude, as it must have stood. By the bye*, 
Hutton, the old guide, of KcHwlck, had been 
so Impressed with the remains of this tr* «» 
that he uscsl gnnely to tell strangers that 
theie could be no doubt of its haiing bcsti 
111 existence before the flood** — Woidswoitli s 
note 

Buskin (Modttn PatntfTH, l*,iit III, sec 2, 
ch 4) considers this poem ns “the nio^t 
ligoicitis and solemn bit of foic^st landscape 
Pier iialnted ** He calls attcuitlon o'^peeiillv 
to “the pure touch of coloi in 1 22 tVdi- 
ildgc* quote's fioiii it (p 1*1 lb) to Illustrate 
WorclRworth's high linn gina the* facmlty 

2f>1 IT Till C.l(\11 OF BIRNB 

This and the nc*\t four pocmis belong to a 
gioup of hftec'U pcM'iiis entitled MimotlaU of a 
Tout in ficolland Woidsworth, his sister 
Dorothy, and Coleridge start csl the tour to- 
gether on August 15. 180,3 Coleridge, at that 
time in 111 health, lc>ft thc'm at Tjoch lannond 
ScM* Dorothv Wordsworth’s IlcvoUt ctions of a 
Tour Ifadt in Scotland 

2A2. TO A HioniAND qiBL 

“This delightful creature and her demeanor 
are pnitlculaily dcscilbed in my sister’s Jour- 
nal The sort of prophecy with which the 
versPH conclude has, through OesrH goodness, 
been realised , and now, approaching the close 
of my 73d year, 1 have a most vivid remem- 
brance of her and the beautiful objects with 
which she was surniunded Bhe is alluded 
to in the poem of The Thrtc Cotfaqe Otrla 
among niy Continental Memorials In illus- 
tration of thlH class of poems I have seareedy 
anything to say beyond whot is anticipated 


in my sister’s faithful and admirable JournaH ” 
— Wordsworth’s note 

Dorothy Wordsworth writes thus in her 
UfcoUecttonu of a Tour Made tn Scotland 
(Aug 28, 1803) “When lieglnning to descend 
the hill toward Ijoch Lomond, wc overtook 
two girls, who told us we could not cross the 
feriy till c'vcmlng, for the boat was gone 
with a number of pcHiple to church One of 
the girls was exeecsllngly beautiful , and the 
flgiiic'H of iMith of them, in gray plaids falling 
to their feed, their faces only being uneov- 
eicHl, excited our attention before we spoke 
to them , but thc'y answered us so sweetly 
that we were quite delighted, at the same 
time that they stared at us with an innocent 
look of wonder. I think I never heard the 
English language sound more Hwc*etly than 
from the mouth of the elder of these girls, 
while she stood at the gate answering our 
inquliles, her face flushed with the rain, her 
pronunciation was cleai and distinct with- 
out difficulty, yet slow, like that of a foreign 
si»eech They told us we might sit in the 
fc>rrv house till the return of the boat, went 
in ulth us, and made a good Are as fast as 
]>osHible to diy our wet clothes. We learnt 
that the taller one was tfce sister of the ferry- 
man, and had been left in charge with the 
house fur the day that the other was his 
nlfes sister, and was come with her mother 
on a \islt, — an old woman, who sate in a 
coiner liesldc the cradli', nursing her little 
ginnd-chlld We were glad to l>e housed, with 
our fec't upon a warm hearth-stone , and our 
iitleudants were so actne and gocxl humored 
that it was pleasant to haie to desire them 
to do am thing The younger was a delicate 
and iinhcsilthv-lcxiking girl , but there was an 
u icommon meekness in her countenance, with 
an air of premature intelligenc*e, which is 
olten seen in sickly young persons The other 
made mc> think of Peter Bell’s Highland Girl 

* \s light and beauteous as a squirrel. 

Ah beauteous and ns wild 

1 Woidsworth s Pc/c# Util, 889-90] 

Rhe nioicMl with unusual activity, which was 
chnstcmsl lery delicately bv a ceitaln hesita- 
tion in her looks when she spoke, being able 
to understand us hut Imperfectly . . . 

“The hospitality we had met with . . gave 

us veiy favoiable iniprt'ssions on this our 
first entrance into the Highlands, and at this 
day the innocent merriment of the eriii**, with 
their kindness to us, and the beautiful figure 
and face of the elder, come to my mind when- 
ever I think of the ferry-house and water- 
fall of lioch Lomond, and I never think 
of the two girls but the whole image of that 
romantic spot is before me, a living image, 
as it will be to my dying day “ 

STIPPINO WI8TW\UD 

“While my fellow-traveller and I were walk- 
ing bv the side of Loch Ketterine, one fine 
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evening after Bnniet, In our road to a hut 
where, In the couriie of our tour, we had 
been hospitably entertained aome weeks be- 
fore, we met. In one of the loneliest parts of 
that solitary region, two well-dressed women, 
one of whom said to us, by way of greeting, 
*What, yon are stepping westward f* " — ^Words- 
worth's note 

Doiothy Wordsworth writes thus In her 
XecoUccHontt of a Tour Made fn fteotland 
(Hept 11, IKOS) “We have never had a 
more delightful utalk than this evening Ben 
Lomond and the three polnted-topped moun- 
tains of lAich Lomond, which we hod seen 
from the garrison, were very majestic under 
the clear sky, the lake perfectly calm, the 
air sweet and mild I felt tnat It was much 
more Interesting to visit a place where we 
have been before than It can possibly be the 
first time, except under peculiar circum- 
stances The sun had been set for some time, 
when, being within a quarter of a mile of the 
ferryman's hut, our path having kd us close 
to the shoie of the calm lake, we met two 
neatly dressed women, without hats, who had 
probably been taking their Sunday evening's 
walk One of them said to us In a friendly, 
soft tone of vofie, *What* you are stepping 89|1. 
westward?' 1 cannot describe how affec^tlng 
this simple expression was In that remote 
place, with the western sky In front, yet 
glowing with the departed sun William 
wrote the following poem long after, In re- 
membrance of his feelings and mine'* 

In coniiectlcm with this poem, nee Words- 
north's The TtoMothh (p 314), composed on 
the same spot 27 years later. 

SBOB. THI SOLITARY RIAPIR 

*'Ab we descended, the scene became more 
fertile, our way being pleasantly varied — 
through coppices or oiien fields, and passing 
farm-houses, though always with an Inter- 
mixture of uncultivated ground It was har- 
vest-time, and the fields were quietly — might 
I l)e allowed to say pensively ?— enlivened by 
small companies of reapers It Is not un- 
common In the more lonely parts of the High- 
lands to sec a single person so employed 
The following poem was BUggeste<1 to Wil- 
liam by a beautiful sentence In Thomas Wil- 
kinson's Tour in Scotland " — Ilorothy Words- 
worth, In RecolletUonn of a Tour Made in 
Scotland, Sept 13, IHOS 

The sentence from Wilkinson Is as follows : 
''Passed a female who was reaping alone; 
she sung In Erse, as she bended over her 
sickle ; the sweetest human voice I ever 
heard* her strains were tenderly melancholy, 
and felt delicious, long after they were heard 
no more'* 

YARROW UNVIBITRD 

The Elver Yarrow, In southern Scotland, 
waa a favoilte scene of ballads and songs 


by the poets. Bee Child's Bnglieh gnd 
SooitUh Popular Ballade, Vol. 4, 160-84. 

Of Yarrou> Vnvietted, Dorothy Wordsworth 
wrote thus In her Reoolleotione of a Tour 
Made in StotUtnd, Hept 8, 1808 *'At Cloven- 
ford, being so near to the Yarrow, we could 
not but think of the possibility of going 
thither, but came to the conclusion of reserv- 
ing the pleahuie for some future time. In 
consequence of which, after our return, Wil- 
liam wrote the poem '* Upon receiving a c opv 
of the poem from Wordsworth, Scott wroti* 
“I by no means admit your apology, however. 
Ingeniously and artfully stated, for not visit- 
ing the bonny holms of Yarrow, and certainly 
will not rest until I have prevailed upon you 
to compare the Ideal with the real stream '' — 
Woniswnrth visited the Yarrow In 1814 and 
again In 1831. Bee his Yarrow Vintted (p. 
808) and Yarrow Reviaited (p 812) 

EB4. OCTORIR^ 1808 

This sonnet and the two following were 
inspired by fears of an expected Invasion 
of England by the French In 1808 

BHR WAB A PHANTOM OP DILIGHT 

"Written at Town-end, Grasmere. The 
germ (»f this poem was four lines composcHl 
as a part of the verses on the Highland Girl 
Though beginning In this way, it win* written 
from my heart, as Is sufficiently obvious'* — 
Wonlsworth's note 

The poem refers to Wordsworth's wife. 

I WANDERED LONELY AB A CLOUD 

**Written at Town-end, Grasmere The daf- 
fodils grew and still grow on the margin of 
Ullswater, and probably may be seen to this 
day as beautiful in the month of March, ncal- 
ding their golden heads lieftlde the dancing 
and foaming waves*' — Woidswurth's note 
Dorothy Wordsworth wiltes thus In her 
Journal, April 16, 1802 “When we were In 
the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we saw a 
few daffodils close to the water-side ... As 
we went along there were more, and yet more ; 
and, at last, under the boughs of the trees, we 
haw there was a long belt of them along the 
shore. • . I never saw daffodils so beautiful. 
They grew among the mossy stones, about 
and above them , some rested their heads on 
these stones as on a pillow for weariness, 
and the rest tossed, and reeled, and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily laughed with the 
wind that blew upon them over the lake 
They looked so gay, ever glancing, ever chang- 
ing. . . . There was here and there a little 
knot, and a few stragglers higher up; but 
they were so few as not to disturb the stm- 
plicdty, unity, and life of that one busy high- 
way.** 

See Coleridge*s comment on the poem, p« 
887b, 27ff. 
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21^82. Theie two lines were written by 
Wordswortb’s wife. 

THI AIVLICTIOX OF MAROARBT 

'^Written at Town>cnd, Grasmere This was 
taken from tbe case of a poor widow wbo 
lived in the town of Penrith Her sorrow was 
well known to Mrs. Wordsworth, to my sihter, 
and, 1 believe, to the whole town She kept 
a shop, and when she saw a stranxer passing 
by, hhe was in the habit of going out Into 
the street to enquire of him after her son ” — 
Wordsworth’s n^e 

Hee Colerldge^s comment on this poem, p. 
893a, 2 ff. 

ODl TO DUTY 

“This ode Is on the model of Gray's Ode to 
Adverttittf |p 6S], which is copied from Hor- 
ace’s Ode to Fottonc Many and many a 
time have I been twitted by my wife and 
sister for having forgotten this dedication of 
myself to the stem lawgiver Transgressor 
Indeed I have Iteen, fioni hour to hour, from 
day to day I would fain hope, however, not 
more flagrantly or in a worse way than moat 
of my tuneful brethren But these last words 
are in a wrong strain We should be rigorous 
to ourselves and forbearing. If not indulgent, 
to others, and, if we make comparisons at 
all, it ought to he with those who have mor- 
ally excelled us" — ^Wonlsworth's note. 

SOT. TO A BSTLAnK 

ff this poem with Wordsworth’s To a 
lark (p 812), with Shelley's To a BkyUirk (p. 
704), and with Hogg's The Skylark (p. 479). 

ILIOXAC 8TANZA8 

Sir George Beaumont painted two pictures 
of this hubJiHt, one of which he gave to Mrs. 
Woidhworth, saying she ought to have it; 
l>ut Lady Beaumont Interfered, and after Sir 
George’s death she ga\e it to Hlr Uvedalo 
Price, in whose house at Foxley I have seen 
it.” — ^Wordsworth’s note 
The Peele Castle here described is In lAin- 
lashlre, England. Wonlsworth visited his 
cousin in the vicinity of Pecle Castle during 
one of his summer vacations This poem 
should be read In connection with Oharaoter 
of the nappy Warrior (p 298), and Elrgiao 
yerece in Memory of My Brother 

CHABACnB OF TBB HAPPX WABRIOB 

'The course of the great war with the 
French naturally fixed one’s attention upon 
the military character, and, to the honor of 
our country, there were many illustrious in- 
stances of the gualitlen that constitute Its 
highest excellence Lord Nelson carrleil most 
of the virtues that the trials he was exposed 
to in his department of the service necessarily 
call forth and sustain, if they do not produce 
the contrary vices. But bis public life was 


stained with one great crime, so that, though 
many passages of these lines were suggested 
by what was generally known as excellent in 
his conduct, I have not been able to connect 
his name with the poem as I could wish, or 
even to think of him with satisfaction in ref 
erence to the idea of what a warrior ought to 
be For the sake of such of my friends as 
may happen to read thih n(»te I will add, that 
many elements of the character here por- 
trayed were found in my brothei John, who 
perished by shipwreck as mentioned else- 
where His messmates used to call him the 
Philosopher, from whl<h it must be Inferred 
that the qualities and dispositions I allude to 
had not escaped their notice He often ex- 
pressed his regret, after the wai had continued 
some time, that he had not chosen the naval. 
Instead of the East India Company’s service, 
to which his family connection had led him 
He greatly valued moral and religious Instruc- 
tion for youth, as tending to make good bail- 
ors The l)est, he used to say, came from 
Rcotland , the next to them, from the North 
of England, especially fn»m Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, where, thanks to the pletv and 
loml attachments of our ancestors, endowed, 
or, as they are commonly called, free, schools 
abound ” — ^Wordsworth’s note 

The *‘crlme” of Nelson was his relations to 
lAidy Hamilton, a noted adventuress Bee 
Routhey’s The Ltfe of NrlHon (p 41(ia, 10 ff ) 

288. rOWBB OF KUBIC 

Wordsworth spent two months In London 
In the spring of ISOG The poem, be sajs, 
was “taken from life ” 

880. XBBj IT WAS TUB MOUNTAIX BCHO 

‘•Written at Town-end. Grasmere The echo 
tame fn>m Nab-scai, when I was walking on 
the opposite side of Racial Mere I will here 
mention, for my dear sister’s sake, that, while 
she was sitting alone one day high up on 
this part of Loughrlgg Fell, she was so affected 
by the voice of the cuckoo heard from the 
crags at some distance that she could not 
suppress a wish to have a stone inscribed 
with her name among tbe rocks from which 
the sound proceeded On my return from my 
walk I recited these verses to Mrs. Words- 
worth” — Wordsworth’s note 

PBBBONAL TALK 

“Written at Town-end, Grasmere The last 
line but two stood, at first, better and more 
characteristically, thus 

•By my half-kitchen and half-parlor fire.* 

My sister and T were In the habit of having 
the tea-kettle in our little sitting-room , and 
we toasted the bread ourselves, which reminds 
me of a little circumstance not unworthy of 
being set down among these mlniitim Hap- 
pening both of US to be engaged a few minutes 
one morning when we bad a young prig of a 
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Scotch lawyer to breakfhat with ns, my dear 
■later, with her naual Blmpllclty» put the 
toasting-fork with a slice of bread Into the 
hands of this Edinburgh genius Our little 
book-case stood on one side of the fire. To 
prevent loss of time, be took down a book, 
and fell to reading, to the neglect of the 
toast, which was burnt to a cinder Many a 
time have we laughed at this circumstance, 
and other cottage simplicities of that day 
Ry the bye, I have a spite at one of this 
series of sonnets (I will leave the reader to 
discover which) as having been the means of 
nearly putting off forever our acquaintance 
with dear Miss Fenwick, who has always stig- 
matised one line of it as vulgar, and worthy 
only of having been lomposed by a country 
squire" — Woi^tls worth’s note 

801. as-26. Cf these lines with Keath’h Ode on 
a (Jrreian Um, 11-12 (p 827). 

81-54. These Hues are carved upon the 
pedestal of Wordsworth’s statue In Westmin- 
ster Abbey 

81-50. Cf with Wonlsworth’s The Pnludt, 
6, 52-6B (p 249) 

ADMONITION 

*Tntcnded more particularly for the perusal 
of those who may have happened to be enam- 
ored of some beautiful place of retreat. In 
the country of the Lakes.’’ — Wordsworth s 
note 

808. rOMPOSID BT TUB BID! OF OUABMBUl LAKB 

Grasmere lAike Ik In the <oontv of West- 
moreland, England 

808. ODI INTIMATIONS OF IMMOBT\hlT\ 

“This was composed during my resldeme at 
Town-end, Grasmere Two years at least 
passed between the writing of the four first 
Btansas and the remaining part To the at- 
tentive and competent reader the whole suffi- 
ciently explains itself, but there may be no 
harm In adverting here to particular feelings 
or ewpenenoea of my own mind on which the 
structure of the poem partly rests Nothing 
was more difficult for me in chlldhocxl than 
to admit the notion of death as a state ap- 
plicable to my own being I have said else- 
where — 

*\ simple child. 

That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb 

What should It know of death?’ 

\We Are tfeven, 1-4 (p 220)] 

But It was not so much from feelings of 
animal vivacity that my difficulty came ns 
from a sense of the Indomitableness of the 
spirit within me I used to brosd over the 
stories of Encali and Elijah, and almost to 
persuade myself that, whatever might become 
of others, I should be translated. In something 
of the same way, to heaven With a feeling 
congenial to this, I was often unable to think 


of external things as having external exist- 
ence, and I communed with all that I saw as 
something not apart from, but Inherent in, 
my own Immaterial nature Many times while 
going to school have I grasped at a wall or 
tree to recall myself from this abyss of Ideal- 
ism to the reality At that time I was afraid 
of such processes In later periods of life I 
have deplored, as we have all reason to do, 
a subjugation of an opposite character, ancl 
have rejolcc>d over the remembrances, as Is 
expressed In the lines — 

’Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanlbhlngs,’ etc. 

in. 141-43] 

To that droam-llke vividness and splendor 
which invest objects of sight in childhood, 
e\crv one, 1 believe, if he would look back, 
could bear testimony, and 1 need not dwell 
upon It here but having in the poem re- 
gal ded It as presumptive evldc*nce of a pi lor 
state of existence, I think It light to protc«st 
against a conclusion, which has given 
imln to some good and pious persons, that 1 
mc*ant to lnculc*ate such a l>elli*f It Is fur 
too shadowy a notion to be lecomineuded to 
faith, as more than an element In our Instincts 
of Immortality But let us hear In mind that, 
though the Idea is not advanced in re\ elation, 
there Is nothing then* to contradict It, and 
the fall of man prcBc*nts an analogy in Its 
favor Accordingly, a pn*-e\lHtent state has 
entercsl Into the popular crecsls of ninny na- 
tions , and, among all persons acqualntcsl with 
classic literature. Is known as an ingredlcuit 
in Platonic philosophy Archlniodes said that 
he could move the world if he had a point 
whereon to rest his machine Who has not 
felt the same aspirations as regards the woild 
of his own mimP Having to wield some of 
Its elements when I was Impellcsl to wilte 
this poem on the Immortality of the Soul, I 
took hold of the notion of pre-existence as 
having sufficient foOndatlon In humanity for 
authorising me to make for my purpose the 
best use of It I could as a poet" — ^Words- 
worth’s note 

Cf with Wordsworth’s Idea the following 
extract from Plato’s Pherdo, 72-76 (Jowett's 
Irans ) “Your favorite doctrine, Socrates, 
that knowledge is simply rec‘ollection, If true, 
also necessarily Implies a previous time In 
which we learned that whlc‘h we now recol- 
l(*ct But this would be ImiMwslble unless our 
soul was In some place liefore existing In the 
human form , here then is another argument 
of the soul’s Immortality . . . And If we 
acquired this knowledge before we were Imm 
and were born having It, then we also knew 
lief ore we were Imm and at the instant of 
birth not only the equal or the greater or the 
less, but all other Ideas, for we are not 
speaking only of equality absolute, but of 
beauty, good. Justice, holiness, and all which 
we stamp with the name of essenc'e in the 
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dialectal procesa, when we abk aud answer jeet Into my thoughta, and I wrote with the 

queationB . But if, after having ac- hope of giving it a loftier tone than, ao far as 

qulied, we have not forgotten that which wo I know, has been glvcm to it by any of the 

acquired, then we must always have been ancients who have treated of it It cost me 

bom with knowledge, and shall always con- more trouble than alinobt anything of equal 

tinue to know as long as life lasts — for know- length I ha\e ever written ” — Wordsworth's 

Ing is the acquiring and retaining knowle<1ge note 

and not forgetting . But if the knowl- Hee Ijandoi *s comment on this poem In his 

eilge which we acquired before Idrth was lost Imaginary ConvcntattonUg “Southey and Por- 
l>v us at birth, and if afterwards by the use son," I 

of the senses we recovered that which we Ijaodamla was the wife of Protesilaus, the 

previously knew, will not that which we call first Greek klll(>a at the aiege of Troy After 

learning be a process of recovering our knowl- his death she iniphnisl the gods to allow her 

edge, and may not this be rightly ternicsl to talk with him, and Mercury (Hermes) hsl 

rocollectlnn by us? . Then may we not him from the lower world After the inter- 

say, Rlmmlas, that if, as we are always re view Protesllaus departed, and Laodamla died 

peatlng, there is an alisolute beauty, and with grief. According to another tradition, 

goodness, and essence In general, and to this, she voluntarily accompanied him to the lower 

which is now dlscovenKl to lie a previous con- world, 

dition of our being, we refer all our sensa- 
tions, and with this compare them — assuming \ \Ritow vibitid 


this to have a prior existence, then our souls 
must have hud a pilor existence, but if not, 
theie would be no force in the argument 
There tan be no douI»t that if these absolute 
ideas existed before we were born, then our 
souls must have existed ]»ofore we were born, 
and if not the ideas, then not the souls** 
Speaking of Woidsworih and this ode In 
/ Jlnglikh Trail kt ch 17, Kmeison says , “Let 
us say of him that, al<inc In his time, he 
treated the human mind well and with an 
absolute trust Ills ndbeieme to his poetit 
creed restwl on ri»nl Inspiiatloiis The Ode 
on ImmoitaUty Is the high wnltr mark whirh 
the intellcHt has ieache<l in this age New 
means were employ « m 1, and new realms addcsl 
to the empire of the muse, by his courage ’ 
See Coleridge's comment on the poem, p 
3S8a, 36ir , and 391b, 440* 

B03. Buskin cites these lines (Modern 

PatnUrs, I*art III, m»c 1, e'h R) as revealing 
the wolds of “one whose authority is alnmst 
without appeal In all questions relating to the 
influeiue of external things upon the pure 
human soul “ 

BtM. 14n. FalUngk fiom Uk, vanikhings — “There 
was a time in my life when I had to push 
against something thiit resisted, to bo sure 
that there was anything outside of me I was 
sur<* of my own mind , eyerything else fell 
away, and vanished Into thought** — ^Words- 
worth, quotc*d by Knight in his edition of 
Words worth*s Poems 

SOS. 2<l2-08. ''These lines have boon often qu<it<sl 
as an illustration of Wordsworth’s senslbllit? 
to exiemal nature, In rt^alltv, they testify 
to his enriehlng the sentiment of nature with 
feeling derived from the heart of man and 
from the exjierlence of human life *’ — Dowden, 
in his edition of Wonlsworth’s Pocma (Athe- 
nienm Press ed., 1807) 

800. L\ODlMl\ 

"Written at Kydal Mount The Incident of 
the trees growing and withering put the auii- 


“As mentioned in mv verses on the death 
of the Ettihk Shepherd [sec p 816], my first 
visit to Yarrow was in his company We 
had lodged the night lief ore at Traquhalr, 
where Hogg had joined us and also Dr. Ander^ 
son, the editor of the Brttikh Poetk, who was 
on a visit at the Manse ;)r A. walked with 
us till we eame In view of the Vale of Yar- 
row, and, being advanced in life, he then 
turned liack The old man was passionately 
fond of poetry, though with not much of a 
discriminating Judgment, as the volumes he 
edited sufficiently show But I was much 
pleased to mec't with him, and to acknowl- 
edge my obligation to his collection, which 
had been my brother John's companion in 
more than one voyage to India, and which he 
gave me before his departure from Grasmere, 
never to return. Through these volumes I 
became first familiar with Cbaucer, and so 
little money had I then to spare for books, 
that. In all proliabillty, but for this same 
work, I should have known little of Drayton, 
Daniel, and other distinguished poets of the 
Kllsabetban age, and their Immediate success- 
ors, till a much later period of my life I 
am glad to record this, not from any Impor- 
tanee of its own, but as a tribute of gratitude 
to this slmple-liearteil old man whom 1 never 
again bad tbe pleasure of meeting I seldom 
n*ad or think of this poem without regretting 
that mv dear sister was not of tbe party, as 
she would have had so much cjelight in recall- 
ing the time when, travelling together In 8cnt- 
lond, we decllncnl going In search of this 
celebrated stream, not altogether, I will 
frankly confess, for tbe reason assigned in 
the poem on the CKcaslon’* — ^Wordsworth's 
note. 

“We haye there the true Yarrow, the truest 
Yarrow that ever was plotuied , real yet not 
literal — ^Yarrow as it is for the spiritual sense 
made keen, quick, sensitive, and deep through 
the brooding over the stor|eH of the years and 
living communion with the heart of things."— 
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J. Veltch, In The Bistery and Poetty of the 
iSoottuih Border (1878). 

This poem should be read In connection with 
Wordsworth's Yarrow Unvitnted (p 298) and 
Yarrow Bevieited (p. 812) 8ee nates pp. 
1868a and 1878a 

800. HAST THOU SUAj W ITU FLABU X^CIBBl^T 

This the third of a group of poems entitled 
InHCripUone Supponed to ht Found and 
near a BermiVa Gill 

“Where the second quarry now Is. as you 
pass from Bydsl to Giasmere, there wan for- 
merly a length of smooth rook that sloped 
towards the load, on the light hand I usisl 
to call It Tadpole Rlope, from having fre- 
quently obaerved there the water-liubbles glid- 
ing under the Ice, exactly in the ahape of 
that creature ” — Wordsworth’s note 

COMPOSED UPON AN BVBNTNC OF BXTKAOUDISART 
BPLENDOB A^D BEAUTY 

**Felt and In a great measure composed upon 
the little mount in front of our abode at 
Bydal 'in concluding my notices of this class 
of poema it may Lh‘ ah well to observe that 
among the MlhcellancHius Sonnets are a few 
alluding to morning Impreaslons which might 
be read with mutual benefit in conucstlcm 
with these Evening Voluntaricb See, for ex- 
ample, that one on Westminster Bildgc ip 
286], that composed on a May morning, the 
one on the song of the thrush [p 816], and 
that lieglnnlng — 'While iMHims of orient light 
shoot wide and high ’ ” — ^Wordsworth’s note 
81tl. 41 If. “The multiplication of mountaln- 
rldges described at the commencemeut of the 
third Btansa of this ode, as a kind of Jacob s 
Ladder, leading to Heaven, is produced either 
by watery vapors, or sunnv haie, — in the 
present Instance by the latter cause Allu- 
sions to the ode, entitled Inttmationa of Jm- 
mariolityt pervade the last stansa ’’—Words- 
worth’s note 

THEBE 18 A LITTLE UNrUETE^DlNO BILL 

"This rlll trickles down the hlll-slde Into 
Windermere, near Lowwood My sister and 1, 
on our first visit together to this part of the 
country, walked from Kendal, and we rested 
to refresh ourselves by the side of the lake 
where the streamlet falls Into It This sonnet 
was written some years after In recollection 
of that happy ramble, that most happy day 
and hoar’’ — ^Wordsworth’s note. 

BITWUN NAMUB AND LIBGB 

This and the following poem are from a 
group of 87 poems entitled Memoriala of a 
Tour on the Oontinent, 18t0 Wordsworth’s 
wife and sister Dorothy and other friends 
accompanied him on this tour Namur and 
Liege are cities in Belgium. 

Of the scenery described In this sonnet 
Wordsworth mfs In a note “The scenery on 
the Mouse pleases me more, upon the whole, 


than that of the Bhine, though the river Itself 
is much Inferior in grandeur The rocks both 
In form and color, especially between Namur 
and Liege, surpass any upon the Bhine. though 
they are in several places disfigured by quai 
rlos, whence stones were taken fo' the new 
fortifications This Is much to be regretted, 
for they are useless, and the scars will remain 
pc^rhapa for thousands of years *’ 

811 COMPOSED IS ONE OF THE CATHOLIC CANTONS 

See note on preceding poem ThlM poem 
1 of era to the Cantons or Htates of the Suls*> 
federation 

THE BIVEU DLDDON 

The two follc»wlng sonnets nre the fifth and 
the last of a sc lies of sonnets on the BUtr 
Duddon The following quotation Is fioiu 
Woidswoithri picfatuiy note un the hoiioh 

“ft is with the little River Duddon as it is 
with most other i tiers, (lauges and Mlo not 
excepted, — many springs might claim the hoiioi 
of being Its head In my own fancy I hn\e 
fixed Itb ilse near the noted Shire-stones 
placed at the meeting-pulnt of the couii tie's, 
Westmoreland, Cumberlaud, and Lancashlie 
They stand by the was side on the top of the 
Wrjnoae Pass, and It used to be leckoned a 
proud thing to say that, by touching them 
at the sanie time with fec't and hands, one had 
lH*c*n In the thiee counties at once At what 
point of its course the stieam takcH the name 
of Duddon I do not know I first In'caiiie 
acquainted with the Duddon, um 1 have good 
leason to n*member, in eaily Imyhood Upon 
the bankb of the Derwemt I hud learnt to Im' 
very fond of angling Fish almund In that 
large ilier, not so in the small streams lu 
the neighborhood of Iluwkshc'ad , and I fell 
Into the common delusion that the farther 
from home the be tter sport would be had 
Accordingly, one day 1 attached myaelf to a 
person living In the neigh tboihcKid of lluwks- 
bead, who was going to try hia fortune aa 
an angler near the source of the Duddon 
We flahod a great part of the day with xeiy 
Horry success, the lain pouring torrents, and 
long before we got hoine'l was woin out with 
fatigue, and. If the good man had not carilcsl 
me on his Imck, I must have lain down under 
the best Khidter I could find Little did I 
think then it would be my lot to celebrate, in 
a strain of Icrve and admiration, the stream 
which fur many years I never thought of 
without recollections of disappointment and 
dlstrc'ss 

“Duilng my college vacation, and two or 
three years afterwards, Ireforo taking my 
Bachelor's degree, I was several times resi- 
dent in the house of a near relative who lived 
In the small town of Broughton I pasHecl 
many delightful hours upon the Imnks of this 
river, which becomes an estuary about a mile 
from that place.** 
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ICCLISIASTICAL 80NMT8 

**D!]rlns tho month of Derombor, 1820, I 
accompHnird a muc b-bclovvd and honoied 
friend in a walk through dlfTerent parth of 
hln obtuto, with a view to flv upon the alto 
of a Ilea < hutch which he Intended to erect 
It WHH one of the most In^autlful niciinlngH 
of a mild bcahon,— our feedings were In hni- 
mony with the cheilshiug influence's of the 
acene, and auch hedng oui purpoac, we were 
naturally IcmI to look back upon paat events 
with wonder and giatltude, and on the future 
with hope Not long afterwards, aomc of the 
honneta which will be found towanla the (lose 
of this series were produced as a prl\nte 
memorial of that momlng'H occupation 

“The Catholic iiucatlon, which wan agitated 
In Parliament about that time, kept my 
thoughts In the Hiiiiie courae, and It struck 
me that eertaln points In the eec lesiastical 
histoiy of our country might advantageously 
he piesented to \iow in verse Accoidlnglv, 

1 took up the suhfect, and what I now offer 
to the reader was the result*’ — Woidswoith'a 
note 

TO A HKM ARK 

Cf this poem with Wordsworth’s earlier 
poem on the same* sul»1ect (p 2^7) ^ith 
ShellcA’s poem (p 704) and Hogg's (p 477) 

HCORN NOT Tni SONNIT 

“romposed, almost extc'iiiFMire, In a short 81 4 
walk on the western side of Rvdal Lake* — 
Wordsworth’s note 

TARROW KBVI SITED 

Thla and the two following i»oems are the 
3 St, 2nd, and hth of n nuuihcs of iioenis writ- 
ten as thc> icsult of a tom In Scotland in 1881, 
and publishcsl uudc>r the title } arrow ifcria- 
ttrd and Otiur Porina In the Preface to 
these pcicMiis, Wordsworth sa^s “In the 
autumn of 1831, my daughter and I set olf 
from Rvdal to visit Sir Walter Scott before 
hia clriMituie for Italy . . How sadly 

changed did I find him from the man I had 
Keen ro healthy, gay, and hopeful, a few voora 
lief ore, when he said at the Inn at l*aterclale, 
in my presemee T mean to live till I am 
iiqhty, and ahall write as lung as I live’ 

. On Tuesday morning Sir Walter Scott 
acestmpanied ns and most of the party to 
Nf'wnrk Castle on the Yarrow When we 
alighted from the eairlageH he walked prett\ 
stoutly, and had great pleasure In revisiting 
those his favoilte haiiutR Of that exeurslon 
the ycTses lanow Jfrntitfrd are a memorial 
Notwithstanding the romanee that pervades 
Sir Walter’a works and attaches to many of 
bis habits, there la too much pressute of fact 
for these verses to harmonise as much as I 
could wish with other poems On our retuin 
in the afternoon we had to cross the Tweed 
directly opposite Abbotsford The wheels of 


^nr carriage grated upon the pebbles in the 
bed of the atream, that there flows somewhat 
rapidly, a rich but sad light of rather a 
purple than a golden hue wab spread over thc> 
Elldon hills at that moiiicmt, and, thinking 
it piobablc that it might l)e the laat time 
Hlr Waltei would cioss the stiodiii, I was not 
a little movcsl, and e\prc>Hsed some of my feel- 
ings in the bonnc't beginning — ‘A trouble not 
of c lonclK, or wcH>ping laln ’ At noon on Thurs- 
day we left Abbotsford, and In the morning 
of that day Sir Walter and I had a serious 
conversation t/'tc-d Uir, when he spoke with 
gratitude of the happy life which upon the 
w'hole be had led He had written in my 
daughter’s Album, l»efore he came into the 
hreakfast-room that mointng, a few stausas 
addressed to her, and, while putting the book 
into her hand, In his own study standing by 
his desk, he said to her In my presence — T 
bhonld not have done anything of this kind 
but for your father's sake they are probably 
the last APrses I shall ever write * They show 
how much his mind was impaired, not by the 
strain of thought hut by the execution, some 
of the lines being Imperfect, and one stania 
wanting corresponding rhymes one letter, 
the initial 8, had been omitted In the spelling 
of his own name “ 

Cf this poem with Wordsworth’s Yarrow 
UnMaitrd (p 298) and Yarrow Flatted (p. 
30S) Hee notes pp 130Ka ond 1371b 

. ox TII> DFPARTFRF OF SIR WALTFR bCOTT 

Sec* note on pi eroding poem 

THl TR08ACnB 

The Trosachs is the name given to a ro- 
mantic valley In the Highlands of western 
IVithshlrc, Scotland 

**4\8 recorded In my sister’s Journal, I had 
flrst seen the Trosachs In her aad Coleridge’s 
company The sentiment that runs through 
this sonnet was natural to the season In which 
I again saw this beautiful spot, but this and 
some other sonnets that follow were colored 
by the remembrance of my recent visit to Sir 
Walter Scott, and the melancholy errand on 
which he was going’’ — Wordsworth’s note 

Sec note on Yatiow Bimniird, above 

Cr this poem with Meppxng WeKtwafd (p. 
2<)2), coniimsisl in the same region, 27 years 
earlier 

IF THOU INDIED DBRIVE THT LTOHT FROM 
UIWBS 

“These verses were written some ttme after 
we bad become residents at Rydal Mount, and 
I will take occasion from them to observe 
upon the beauty of that situation, as being 
liac'ked and flanked by lofty fells, which bring 
the heavenly iKxIles to touch, as it were, the 
earth upon the mountain-tops, while the pros- 
pect In front lies open to a length of level 
valley, the extended lake, and a terminating 
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ridge of low hlllB ; bq tliat It gives an oppor- 
tunity to the InhabltantB of the place of 
noticing the stars In both the posttions here 
alluded to, namely, on the tops of the moun- 
tains, and as winter-lamps at a dihtani‘e 
among the leafless trees." — ^Wonlsworth's note. 

“THIRI*" SAID A BTRIPLING, POINTING WITH 
MBIT PBIDB 

This and the following sonnet belong to a 
group of 48 poems ^'composed or suggestiul 
during a tour In the summer of 1888 " Wordh- 
worth's companions were his son John and 
hlb filend H. Crabb Robinson. 

Wordsworth's note on the first of the son- 
nets here printed is as follows . “Mosgiel was 
thus pointed out to me by a young man on 
the top of the coach on my way from Glasgow 
to Kilmarnock It Is remarkable that, though 
Bums lived some time here, and during much 
the most productive period of his poetical 
life, he nowhere adverts to the splendid pros- 
pects stretching towards the sea and bounded 
by the peaks of Arran on one part, which in 
clear weather he must have had dally before 
his eyes. In one of his poetical effusions he 
speaks of describing ‘fair Nature's face'* at* a 
privilege on which he sets a high value, 
nevertheless, natural appearances rarely take 
a lead in his poetry. It is as a human being, 
eminently sensitive and intelligent, and not 
as a poet, clad in his priestly robes and cariv- 
Ing the ensigns of sacerdotal office, that he 
Interests and affects us Whether he speaks 
of rivers, hills, and woods, it is not so much 
on account of the properties with which they 
are absolutely endowed, as relatively to local 
patriotic remembrances and associations, or 
as they ministered to personal feelings, espe- 
cially those of love, whether happy or other- 
wise; — ^yet it is not always so. Boon after 
we had passed Mosgiel Farm we crossed the 
Ayr, murmuring and winding through a nar- 
row woody hollow His line — ^*Auld hermit 
Ayr strays through his woods'* — came at once 
to my mind with Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, and 
Doon,* — ^Ayrshire streams over which he 
breathes a sigh as being unnamed in song, 
and Burdy his own attempts to make them 
known were as successful as his heart would 
desire." 


816. ' TO A CHILD 

"This quatrain was extempore on observing 
this image, as I had often done, on the lawn 
of Rydal Mount ” — Wordsworth's note 


■XTBMPORI RFFDSION ni*ON THB DIATH OT 
JAMM HOGG 

**The8e verses were written extempore, Im- 
mediately after reading a notice of the Rttrick 


■ To William fOmpnon^ st 16, I 8 
•The ViMiOH, Diian 1, st. 14, 1 8 
■Bee To William Mmpoon, st. 8, L 6. 


Shepherd's death In the Newcastle paper, to 
the editor of which I bent a copy for publi- 
cation. The persons lamented in these verses 
were all either of my friends or acquaint- 
ance." — Wordsworth's note 

318. A PORT ' — Ul HATH I'LT IIIS llBilUT TO BCHOOL 

"I wa4 impelle<l to write this sonnet by 
the dlbgustlDg frequency with which the wOrd 
aritatwal, imported with other Inipertinences 
fiom the Germans, is cmplojtMl by writers of 
the present day for artiafioal lot them bubsti- 
tute artificial, and the poetry written on this 
bVbtem, lK>th at home and abroad, will be 
for the most part much better charac terlsed " 
— Wordsworth's note 

817. PRIFACR 

This Preface first appeared in the second 
edition of Lyncal Balluda, publishtHl in 1800. 
In hubhoquent editlonb of Wordsworth's iMieiiis 
it was enlarged and modified, as hero given, 
anil transferred to the end of the volume The 
phrabc "be\cral of the foregoing ]X)cmb in the 
title refers to the original Lyrical Ballads, 
which included the following poems b> Words 
worth . 

JAnca left upon a Heat tn a Ifw-Ttce (p. 

223 of this text) 

The Ftmalt yaaiant 

iioody Blakt and Harry Otll (p. 228) 

Ltnta WntUn at a Small DtataHOf from my 
House {To my Ststet, p. 281). 

Simon Lee Tht Old Huntamun (p 230), 
AnitdoU for Fathirn 
We Are Seten (p 220) 

Ltiirir Written in Early Sptwy (p 231) 

The Thom (p 22fi). 

The Last of the Flock 

7/i( Mad Mother {Her Eyia Air mid p. 
229) 

The Idwt Boy, 

Lmra Written near Richmond, upon the 
Thames^ at Eiminu 
Expostulation and Reply (p 212) 

The Tables Turned (p 232) 

Old Man TiavcHina 

The Complaint of a Foiaaktn Indian 
Womans 
Thi Convict. 

Lines written a Ft w Miles Above Tmtem 
Abbey (p 233) 

Also the following by Coleridge 

The Rime of the Ancyent Marlnerc (p 885) 
The Foster-Mother^s Talt 
The EighUngalc, a Conversational Poem 
(p 856). 

The Dungeon. 

For the other poems which appeared In the 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads, see the 
Glossary under Lyrical Ballads. 

81Tb. S6ff. That is, one expects a poem written 
in a given period to exemplify the charac- 
teristics peculiar to the poetry of that period. 
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The poetry of the age of CatulluSf TercDce, 
axid LurretiuB was 1 (h» aitlfldal than that 
of the ugc of StalluH and Clandian The 
poetry of the age of Bhakapere and neau- 
uiont and Fletiber waa chanctcriaed by apou- 
tancity and nataralnesi; that of Donne and 
Cowley, by extravagant reflnementa, that of 
Dryden and Pope, by prcdilon and conformity 
to let mlei. 

aiNb. 8. Crrattofi— “It ia worth while here to 
obaerve that the affecting parta of Chaucer 
are almoat alwaya expresaed In language pure 
and unlveraally Intelligible even to thla day ’* 
— Wordaworth'a note. 

888b. :i8. Poetry— “1 here uaed the word poetry 
(though agalnat my own Judgment) aa oppoaed 
to the word prose, and aynonymoua with 
Mctneat eompoNitton But much confualon 
hnH been Introduced into crltlciam by thin 
(ontradiatinction of poetry and proae, instead 
of the more philosophical one po(>try and 
matter of fact, or science. The only strict 
antltheKia to proae ia metre nor la thla, in 
truth, a Htnct antltheaia, l)ecauae lines and 
IMissagea of metre so naturally occur in writ- 
ing proae, that it would be scarcely poaalble 
to avoid them, even were it dcalrable' — 
Wordsworth's note 

328a 8Nff. (’f bbelley’a A Defense of Poetry 
(p 740b, 81ff ) 

EDWARD YOUNG (1681-1765), p. 33 

EDITIONS 

Poetical W<rks, 2 vuls, ed, with a Life, by J 
Mltfoid (\ldim ed Loudon, Bell, 18S4, 
1S71 , Nea Hrk, Miunilllan) 

Pot St H, ed, with u Memoir In W. M Bosaettl 
(Loudon, Ward and I^Kk, 1871). 

ProM Works (London, 17d6) 

BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 

Eliot, 0 “Wurldlineas and Otherworldlineai 
the Poc^t Young,*' Ewatfs (London, Black- 
uocmI, 18S8) 

naalltt, W “On Swift, Young, Gray, Colima, 
etc ,“ Lectures on the EnqUsh Poets (Ijondon, 
1K1S) , Volhoted Works, ed Waller and 
Glover (liondon. Dent, 1002-06, New York, 
McClure), 5, 104. 


Johnson, 8.* The Lives of the English Poets 
(1778-81) , 8 vola, ed by G B Hill (London, 
Clarendon Press, 1006). 

Kind, J. L . Edward Young in Germany (New 
York, Macmillan, 1006, 1008). 

Shelley, II. C Life and Letters of Edward 
ioung (Boston, Little, 1814). 

Texte, J “Young's Influence in France," Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and the Cosmopolitan Spirit 
in Literature, Engllah translation by J W 
Matthews (London, Duckworth, 1808, New 
York, Macmillan) 

Thomas, W Le poHe Edward Young (Faria, 
Hachette, 1801) 

CRITICAL NOTES 

Aa a rule. Young's verse is hollow and formal, 
and bis thought t oiunionpluce , }et hib theme— 
an escape from mannerb and dress, etc— and his 
use of blank verse make his work important among 
the forerunners of Romanticism 

88. NIQllT THOUGHTS 

As originally published this poem was en- 
titled The Complaint, or. Eight Thoughts, 
Young prefixed to it the following Preface 
“As the occaaion of this poem was real, not 
fictitious, HO the method pursued in it was 
rather imposed by what spontaneously arose 
in the author's mind on that occasion, than 
meditated or designed, which will appear very 
proliable from the nature of it For it differs 
from the common mode of iioetry, which is, 
from long narrations to draw short morals 
Here, on the contrary, the narrative is short, 
and the morality arising from it makes the 
bulk of the poem The reason of it Is that 
the facts mentioned did naturallv pour these 
moral reflections on the thought of the writer " 
I. 61. Speaking of Dryden, Young says “The 
strongest demonstiation of his no taste for 
the buskin are his tragedies fringed with 
rhyme, which In epic poetry is a sure disease, 
in the tragic, absolute death To Dryden's 
enormity, Pope's was a slight offence As 
lacemen are foes to mourning, these two au- 
thors, rich in rhyme, were no great friends to 
thfisc solemn ornaments which the nolile na- 
ture of their works required ’’—From Confeo- 
tures on Original Composition. 




GLOSSARY OF PROPER NAMES 


The following gloenaiy le meant to include all the proper names occurring in the text, with 
the following exceptionb 

1 Names explained in the text itself 

2 Names explained in the footnotes or In the critical notes, especially names found m 
titles 

8 Names of iinaginaiy persons and places, and of other persons and places not identified 

4 Names of \ery lainiliar poisons and places reioience to which is immediately clear 

The glossal y aims to supply merely the bpecitic iniormatlon that is needed in connection 
with the nameb as they occui in the text 


Aaron. A high-pilest ol the liruelitea. and the Aoran. A Sicilian physician said to have conquered 
brother ul Muses When the twelve lods of the the plague in Athens in 480 B C 
trlbis of Israel were placed In the tabernacle, Actva A ilver-goddess 

Aaron's, alone, budded in confii inatlun of his Actfoon. A hunter, who saw Diana bathing, and 
appointment to the prlebthuud who was changed by her Into a stag, and killed 

AbasslueH A famous dynasty ol caliphs at Bagdad, b> his own hounds 

Asiatic Tut key. 74U-lJ'i8 Actlum A promontory on the roast of Acainania, 

Abbotsford The residence of Rlr Walter Bcott on ancient Greece. 

the Rivei Tweed, Koxburghshii e. Heotland Addison. Jobcph Addison (1072-1710), a noted Eng- 

Abel The second son ot Adam He offered a more llsh essayist, principal contributor to The J3pec» 
acceptable sacrltico than his bi other Cain, and tutor 

was slain by linn out of Jealousy Adelung. Johann Christoph Adelung (1782-1806), a 

Abelard. I'eter Abelard (1070-1142), a noted French noted Get man philologist and lexicographer, au- 

philosopher and theologian lie was the In- thor of itithnaatca, a general treatise on lan- 

stru( tor and p ii tmour ol lleloise After their guage, and of a Grammatico-critiral Dictionary, 

mariiagc, Abtlard became a monk, and lleloise regarded as superior to Johnsons 
retired to a convent The story of their love is Admetus. A mythological king of Thessaly, the 
prciorved in thtir letters which have been fre- husband of Alcestia 

qut fitly published bee l*opo s hluiHu to Abtlaid Adon* bee Adonis 
Aberdeen 1 — (4M3, 40"!) — George Gordon, (1784- Adonnls. The name given by Shelley to Keats, and 
18tHi), 4th Euil ot \brideen, a mrmbei of the used by him as the title of a poem See note on 

Athenian hoclety, and the author of 4n Inquutf AdonaU, p 1840a 

into tki Pitmtiilm of Ihautp ia (trcaan Archie ALdonls A beautiful youth, beloved by Venus He 
tetture 2 — (1114) — An important seapoit In the was slam by a wild boar, and at Venus’s request 
count> ot Abfidccii, Stutlnnd It was decreed that he should spend half the 

Aberdour A small place on the Firth of Forth, year in the upper world and the other hilf in 

near Edlnbuigh, Scotland the lower 

Aberfovle A small vlllako in Perthshire, central Adria. Adrian. The Adriatto Sea, lying east of Italy 
Scotland near I oi h Kaiilne Adriafir. A sea lying east of Ital> 

AlMhra, Mount. Kie Mount ^bora Adventures of the Hon. Capt Robert Boyle. A book 

Aboukir A seat oast village near Alexandria. by W R Oheterode (1720) 

Kg>pt, on the west side of Aboukir Buv Here iEspa An island l>lng between Italy and Sicily, and 
Admiral Nelson gained a decisive victory over fabled as the abode of Circe 
the French tliot, Aug 1, 171)8 Agean A sea east of Greece 

Abram. First of the patilarchs and founder of the iEgerla In Roman mvthology. one of the Camenss 
Hebrew riifc (identlfled with the Muses), by whom Numa was 

Abram, llelglits bf The scone of Wolft's victory Instructid with regaid to the foims of worship 

over Monttalm. luiure Qutbec Sept IH, 17'i*) he was to introduce into Roman temples 

Abydos A town in Asia Minor on the Hellespont, iEgeus. A mythological king of Athens The ^gean 
the seem of the romance of Hero and Geandcr Sea was, bv tradition, named after him because 

Abyssinia An t moire in nurlheastern Africa he drowned himself In It 

Academy of rompllments. A popular treatise with ^Bgisthus. Ron of Thyestes, in Greek mythology, 
the sub-tIUe Tkt Ulknlr Art of CtmrtsMp, Btinu slayer of Atreus, and paramour of Clytemnestra, 
thi Kartnt and Most Kaatt Hay of Woatnff a Maid whom he aided In the slaying of her husband, 
ot Widfuw by iray of Dialugur or CompHmmfal Ew- Agamemnon He was slain bv Orestes 

{ msnuns Books of slmllai titles were published JBneas The hero of Virgil's Entid^ and a promi- 
n 1011 find 10(P) nent defender of Tiov in Homei s Itiaa He 

Achilles. A Greek legendary warrior son of Peleus was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite 

and Tliftis Ht Is the principal chaxuctcr In the iEncld An epic poem by Virgil rehitlng the wan- 
Jliad, which Is largely occupied with a quarrel derings of ASneas from Troy to various countries 
with Agami mnon leader at the Greek army, around the Mediterranean 

and his mnitlnl exploits Achilles was noted Akil ^olus, god of winds 

for his heioism and his fierce passions After Aolla. Tn ancient geography, the western coast of 
defeating Hector, Achilles dragged his body Asia Minor 

around the walls of Tioy JKollan Of or pertaining tn JEoIus, god of winds, 

Achltophrl A character in Drvden's Absalom and of or pertaining to .AColIa in Asia Minor The 

Aflutophel, ropreaentlng Anthony Aahley Cooper .9tellan harp waa a stringed Instrument, usually 

(1021-83), Eail of Shafteabury, a noted Engliah placed where the wind would atrike It and pro- 

statesman duce music The jFollan bre was the lyre of 

Aehray A lake in western Perthshire, Scotland, Pindar, a famoua lyric poet, who belonged to the 

near Stifling ABolian division of the Gieek race 

Aeon. Acre (Akka), a seaport of Syria, which was ^lus God of the winds 

taken bv Richard Occur de TJon in 1191 ASonhui. Eternal, lasting for eons 

Arroraraunlan The ancient name of a promontory iBschylns (Rth century B C ) One of the great 
In Epirus Greece formed by the end of a chain tragic poets of Greece He left Athens for the 
of hills called the Ceraunll Montes court of Syracuse in 468, In humiliation, accord* 
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Inar to Plutarch, at being defeated for the tragic 
_ prise by Sophocles 

jBson. In claaelc mythology, the father of Jason 
(noted for his quest of the Golden Fleece) 
Medea, the sorceress, at Jason’s request, restored 
aged JDson to the vigor of youth 
JBsop. According to tradition, a Greek fabulist of 
the 6th century B C 

iEUilepta. In ancient times, a country south of 
Egypt 

JBihon. One of the horses of the sun. named In 
Ovid's Jlcfajaofy hosts 

JEtaemn Of or resembling Mt Etna, a volcano In 
Sicily 

AffHeo. A small stream near Lender’s home In Fie- 
sole. Italy It was celebrated by Boccaccio In 
his Ninfale, and near It the stoties of his Ds- 
cosMron were related 

Afton. A small river in Ayrshire. Scotland 
Agansemaon. An ancient king of Mycense and leader 
of the Greeks in the Trojan War He Is the sub- 
ject of a tragedy by ABschylua a Greek drama- 
tist of the 6tn century B C 
Agava Mother of Pentheus. King of Thebes Pen- 
theus was discovered watching the orgies of the 
BacchsB In a wood near Thebea and was tom to 
pieces by his mother and two slaters, In their 
frenay 

Agra. A military and commercial city In a north- 
western province of India, taken by the British 
In 1808 

Agrippa. Cornelius Heinrich Agrippa (1486-1688), a 
German philosopher and student of alchemy and 
magic Numerous marvels are ascribed to him 
See Thomas Nash's The Unfortumate Traveller, or. 
The Ufe of Jack Wtlton (1694) 

AhasaeruM. The name of a Jewish cobbler, accord- 
ing to a late legend, who refused Christ permis- 
sion to rest when passing his house on the way 
to Calvary The sentence pi enounced by ('lirlst 
was, "Thou Shalt wander on the earth till I re- 


AU-l«oadeB. Sec Alfoxden. 

Alloway. A chuich not far from Bums's birthplace 
near Ayr, Ayrshire, Scotland 
Alp. Any one of the Alps Mountains 
Alpheas. In Greek mythology, a river-god, repre- 
sented originally as a hunter who fell In love 
with the nymph Arcthusa She lied irom him 
and was transformed Into a fountain, Alpheus 
then became a river 
Alphonso. Bee Alfonso X. 

Amalek A grandson of Esau, and prince of an 
Arab tribe, the Amalekltea When they at- 
tacked the Israelites In the desert, the Amale- 
kites were driven off by Joshua and doomed to 
extermination 

Amalfi. A seaport of Italy, south of Naples 
Amalthea. A nymph who nuised the Intant Jupiter 
Amarlllls. The name of a rustic maiden or shep- 
herdess, In various pastorals 
Amasls. An Egyptian king of the 0th century B C 
Amason. One of a race of female warriors, said to 
have dwelt in Scythia, famous In literature for 
their contests with the Greeks 
Amber. A name given by the Greeks to the islands 
In the North Sea 

Amiens. A character in Aa You Ltlc It 
AmleBB, Peace of. A peace concluded at Amiens, 
Frame, between Great Britain un the one hand, 
and France, Spain, and the Batavian Republic 
on the other 

Ammon. 1 — The ancestor of a people called Ammo- 
nites. frequently mentioned In the Old Testa- 
ment 2 — (1179)— -Alexander the Great, King 
of Macedonia (3JG-828 B C ), who boasted that 
he was a son of the Egyptian god Ammon 
Amoret. In Spenser’s The faerie Our* si, the wife of 
hir Scudamore She is a type of feminine love- 
liness 

Amphlon A son of Jupiter and Antiope By the 
music of hIs lyre, he caused stones to move and 
form themselves Into a wall around Thebes 


turn** The story has fiequently been used in 
literature and art 

Alisa Bock Alisa Crag, a rocky Island on the coast 
of Ayrshire, Scotland 

Alx A city of France, near Marseilles, famous for 
Its hot saline spring used by the Romans 
Ajax. A leading Greek heio in the Trojan War, 
noted for his else and strength 
Alban Mount. A mountain near Rome, Italy 
Alban's. See Salat Alban's. 

AJblo. A poetic name for Scotland 
Albion. A poetic name for England 
Albnem. A town In Spain, the scene of a victory of 
the British and their allies over the French, in 
1811 

Albyn. Same aa Albln 

Alewns (11 600 B C ) A famous Greek poet 
AleesCla. A daughter of Fellas, and wife of Adme- 
tus, a king in Thessaly She voluntarily died to 
save the life of Admetus, and was brought back 
from Hades by Hercules, or, according to an- 
other version of the story, by Proserpina The 
legend Is the sublect of a tragedy by Euripides, 
a Greek dramatist of the 6th century B C 
Alelblades (6th century B C ) An Athenian states- 
man and general 

Aletaa. A fairy In Orlando Innamorato, an Italian ro- 
mance by Bolanlo (14847-04) 

Alemuider the Great. King of Macedonia (886-828 
B C ) Immediately upon hls accession he made 
himself master of all Greece After conquering 
Persia and Egypt, he crossed the Indus River 
(B C 827), and Invaded India 
Alexandria A seaport of Egypt, near the western- 
most branch of the Nile delta, on the Mediter- 
ranean 

Alexis. In Virgil’s second Beloeue a beautiful youth 
beloved by the shepherd Corydon 
Alfonso. 1 — (102) — Alfonso IX, King of Castile 
(1168-1214), surnamed "The Noble" and "The 
Good " 2— (626)~Alfonso X. King of Leon and 
Castile (1262-82), surnamed "The Wise" and 
"The Astronomer" 

Alford. Halford, a village in Somersetshire, Eng- 
land 

Alfoxdeii. The large mansion and park, the home 
of Wordsworth in Somersetshire Bee Jfy First 
Arquaintanre with Poete (p 1088b, 61ff ) 

Alfred. Alfred the Great, the famous King of the 
West Saxons (871-001), noted for hls generous 
service to hls people 

AIlaB-Bane. A gray-haired bard in The Ladq of the 
Lake 

ADsn. Bob Allen, a student at Christ’s Hospital, 
oontemporary with Lamb. 


Amphltrlte The wife of Neptune, god of the s4a 
AnatTviia (6th century B C ) A Greek lyric poet 
Analogy. A theological treatise by Joseph Butler 
(1092-1752). an English theologian The full 
title la Anahgif of iteligwn, Aafuttil and HiocaUJ, 
to the ConatitutwH and ( ourae of Nolsre. 

AniqMis A rivei in Sicily 

Anastasias. The title of a work by the English 
wiiter, Thomas Hope (1770-1831) 

Anatomy of Melancholy, The. A book by Robert 
Burton (1576-1040). an English divine 
Anaxagorae ( 6th century B i' ) A famous Greek 
philosopher 

Anefrnt Pistol See p 1018b, n 4 
Anderton’s A coffee-house In Fleet St , London. 
Andes. A mountain lange along the west side of 
South America. 

AndronUMhe. The wife of Hccior leader of the 
Trojans In the Tiolan War The French opera 
Andrumaque was written by Andre Gr4try (1741- 
1818) 

Andromeda A northern constellation, supposed to 
represent the figure of a woman chained Ac- 
cording to Greek legend Andromeda was ex- 
posed to a sea-monster rescued bv Perseus, and 
changed, after her di ath, into a constellation 
Angelo. Bee Michelangelo 

Angerbode A famous giantess In Norse mythology 
Anle. A river in central Italy It Is noted for its 
beautiful valley and waterfall. 880 ft high 
Ann. HI See St Ann _ 

AnnabeUa A character In John Ford’s ’Tie PUg 
Bhe*e a Whore (1688) 

Annan. A river In Dumfriesshire, Scotland 
Anne. Queen of England (1702-14) 

Annecy A town in eastern France 
Anson, Lord George (1607-1762) An English ad- 
miral 

Antiporos* Grotto of. Antlparos is an Island of the 
Greek Archipelago, celebrated for a stalactite 
cavern 

Antoinette. Marie. See Marie Antoinette. 

Antsnlne Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180), a 
celebrated Roman emperor and Stoic philoso- 
pher 

Antony and Cleopatra A tragedy by Shakspere 
Aoalan Masco. The Muses of Aonla, an ancient dis- 
trict in Bceotia, Greece 

Aoimos. In ancient geography, a rooky stronghold, 
situated near the Indus, taken by Alexander the 
Great from native defenders in 827 B C 
Apennlne The central mountain system of XUly 
Aphrodite. At the marriage of Pel^s and Thetis 
In Thessaly, Greece, Paris, son of Priam, King of 
Troy, awarded the golden apple to Aphrodite 
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(Veniif, soddeM of love and beauty) aa the moat 
beantlfuf woman Thla pleaaed Area (Mara), 
the lover of .^hrodlte, but aiouaed the wrath of 
Athena and Hera (Pallaa, goddeaa of wladom 
and war, and Juno, queen of heaven), and led to 
the fall of Troy Aphrodite (V'enua) fell In love 
with Adonla See Adonia 

Aplclaa. A famoua Roman epicure of the lat cen- 
tury A D 

Apia. The aacred bull worshiped by the ancient 
Bayptlana 

Apocalvpee. The revelation made to the Apoitle 
John and recorded in Kcvelatitm 
ApoUonlan. Reaembling Apollo, noted for hia 
youthful beauty 

ApoHo. One of the great Olympian goda, aon of 
Jupiter and Latona He waa thi god of muaic, 
poetry, and healing Aa god of the aun, he 
waa repreaented aa driving the chariot of the 
aun through the aky and aa ainking Into the 
weatern ocean at evening He alew the Python, 
a monatroua aerpent dwelling in the cavea of 
Mount Pamaaaua He loved a beautiful youth 
named Hyacinth ua, but act Iden tally alew him 
with a quoit He waa Inaplred by Cupid with 
love for a maiden. Daphne, who fled hla ad- 
vancea. and eacaped him by being changed into 
a laurel tree Apollon conatant attrlbutea were 
the bow, the lyre, and the laurel wreath 
Apollo Belvedere A celebrated antique atatue of 
Apollo In the Belvedere, a portion of the Vatican 
Palace in Rome 

ApbllyoB. The angel of the bottomleaa pit, in iZeee- 
lation 

Applao. A Roman hlntorian of the 2nd century 
AD 

Appleby A town In the county of Weatmoreland, 
England 

Aqoarlna. A conatollation auppoaed to repreaent a 
man atandlng with hia left hand extended up- 
ward, and with bin right pouring a atream of 
water out of a vaae 

Arabia. A country of aouth weatern Aala, between 
the Red Sea and the Peralan Gulf 
Arabian Nl^ta, The A famoua and ancient collec- 
tion of ICaatern atorlea 

AMblc. The language apoken originally by the Ara- 
blana 

Arable; Arobv. Poetic namea for Arabia 
Aragon. An ancient kingdom, now a part of norih- 
eaatern Spain 

Arcadia; Arntdlan A picturesque dlatrlct of the 
Peloponneaua pralaed for tne almpllclty and 
contentment of Its people, and represented as 
the homi of pastoral poetry 
Arrndlan E« orators Beings who summoned up 
spirits of the dead They resided in Phlgalla. 
Greece 

Arra^ A poetic name for Arcadia 
Aretnrl, Ardnms A brilliant star In the northern 
hemisphere, the fourth In order of brightness in 
the entire heavens 

Aidalla. See note on Life Passes Not as Some Mem 

Saw, p nnsb 

Arden. A forest in As You UJci If, the retreat of the 
banlahed Duke and of Rosalind 
Ardennes In ancient times, a large forest In Gaul 
(modern France! 

Area. Mars, god of war See Aphrodite. 

Arethuaa. A nvmph who, while bathing, waa pur- 
sued by her lover, Alpheua, the river-god She 
fled under the aea to the inland of Ortygia, 
where she was transformed into a fountain 
Alpheus was changed Into a river 
Argenfs A political allegory by John Barclay 
(inS2-1621), oald by Cowper to be the moat 
amusing romance ever written 
Argo The ship of the Argonauts 
Argonnnta. The Bailors who accompanied Jaoon In 
the Argo, In queat of the Gtolden Fleece 
Argoa. The moat ancient city In Greece 
Aigna. In Greek legend, the guardian of lo Ho 
waa famed to have had one hundred eyes He 
waa slain by Hermes 
Argylnhlre. A county in western Scotland 
Amdne. Daughter of Minos, King of Crete She 
fell In love with Theaeua, and gave him a clew 
of thread to guide him out of the labyrinth In 
case he ahould slay the Minotaur Having fled 
with Theseus, she waa abandoned by him on the 
lale of Naxoa There Bacchua found her and 
made her hla wife 

Arid. A tricky spirit In Bhakapere’a The Tempeet, 
Bee note on With a Guitar to Jaue, p 1842a 
Afta. A Greek poet and musician In T^sboa Re- 
turning from Sicily, after a aucceaaful musical 


competition, he was compelled to leap Into the 
sea, by sailors who are said to have robbed him, 
he was carried to ahore by dolphins which had 
gathered to listen to hla music 
Arleito (1474-1S88) A famoua Italian poet 
Arlstidea. A celebrated Athenian stateaman and 

K neral who waa exiled through the Influence of 
lemlatocles, hla rival, In 488 B C He waa re- 
called In 480 because of hla aervlce at the Battle 
of Balamie, against the Peialana 
Aristotle (884-82J B C ) The moat famous and In- 
fluential of Greek phlloeophera He was the 
author of a treatise on moral phlloaophy entitled 
Nteomachean Etkict, of a treatlae on poetry enti- 
tled Poetice, and of other works 
Ark See Geuteie 6 14ff 

Armada. The fleet aent agalnat England by Philip 
II of Spain in 1588 

Armlda. A beautiful aorcereaa who ensnared Rl- 
naldo, In Tasso’s epic poem JeruaaUm Dehvered 
(1581) 

Amo. 1 — (95) — Bee note on Fiugal, p 1806b 2— 

(860, 821) — A river of Tuacany, which flows into 
the Mediterranean 

Arplnum An ancient town In Caserta province^ 
Italy, the birthplace of Marius 
Arraii. An Island on the west coast of Scotland, 
noted for its lofty mountain-peaks It la the an- 
cient seat of the Hamiltona, a noted Scotch 
family 

Art of Cookay. A cook-book by Mrs Rundell, first 
entitled Family Rertipt Boole (1810), In later edi- 
tions. DotueeHc Cookery It was one of Murray's 
moat Buccesaful books He paid £2.000 for the 
copyright 

Artemis. Diana, goddeaa of the moon and the 
chase. Bee Diana 

Arthur. A BrItHh chieftain of the 6th century, cele- 
brated In Welsh, Breton, and old Fiench ro- 
mance 

Arve. A river In France and Rwltscrland, which 
waters the valley of Cbamounl 
Arvelron A small stream In eastern France, a 
branch of the River Arve 

Arvlrogus. Cvmbcllne'a aon. In Bhakspere's Cyaibe- 
line, who aaaumea the name of Cadwal 
Arvon. r*amarvonBhire, a county in Wales, oppoalte 
the lale of Anglesey 

Aaeabart, Aarapart A giant In the medieval ro- 
mance Beele of Bamptou, said to have been 80 
feet high He waa overthrown by Sir Bevla 
Aahe A amall village In the county of Surrey, Eng- 
land 

Aahtaroth. A general name of the Syrian deities. 
Set Pnradlev Loet. 1 422 

Ashur Aaahur, the hlgbcat god of the AaByrlana 
Aamodena. King of the Demons 
Aspatla. A character In Beaumont and Fletcheria 
Thr J/onf'a TraOriy (clOlO) 

Aaphaltcs Aaphaltltes, an ancient name of the 
Dead Sea 

Assyria. An ancient empire In aouthwestem Asia. 
Astnea The goddeaa of Justice 
Atalontla. A ecsndalous romance entitled Memeire 
of the New Alalautte, written b> Mra Mary Man- 
ley, a popular Bnglleh writer of the early 18th 
century The story la an account of the crimes 
of thlnly-dlsgulaed persona of high rank 
Athena. Qoddeas of wisdom and war See Aphro- 
dite. 

Atheniena A Greek rhetorician and phlloaopher of 
the 2nd century A D Hla Deipnoeophieta la a 
storehouse of quotations 
AthcnA See Athena. 

Athol. A district In northern Perthshire, Scotland 
Atlanteon. Resembling Atlas See Atlas. 
Atloiitides. The Pleiades, daughters of Atlas 
Athenian Aberdeen. See Aberdeen (1) 

Atlas. In claaslc mythology, a Titan, who waa sup- 
posed to suppoit the pillars of heaven on his 
shoulders aa a punishment for making war 
^ against Zous 

Attic; Attlra, Of or belonging to Attica, an ancient 
kingdom of Greece 

AttHn. A famous King of the Runs (406T-468) 
sumamed "The Scourge of God” on account of 
the terrible destruction wrought by his armies 
Anbert, Peter. Probably Peter Auber, aaalatant aeo- 
. reta^ of the Bast India Company In 1820 
Auerstadt, A town In Saxony where the French de« 
feated the Prusalana In 1806 
Augerean. Plerro FVanools Charles Augereau (178T- 
. 1816), a noted French marahal 

Auguathie, St Aurellua Auguatlnus (8M-480>. the 
moat celebrated father of the Latin Church, au- 
thor of Con/esaiom 
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Aivagtuk Augustus CMsar, ths first Roman em- 
peror (81 B C -14 AD) During his reign, 
Roman literature reached Its highest point Bee 
note on Tibenua and Vipaanki, p ISOSa 
AniU- A town on the eastern coast of Bceotia, 
Oreeoe. It was the rendesvous of the Qreek fieet 
In the expedition against Troy 
Avrora. Goddess of the dawn, represented as rising 
from the ocean In a chariot, with her fingers 
dripping dew She was attended by the Hours 
Bhe fell In love with Tlthonus. the son of Lao- 
medon. King of Troy Bhe prevailed on the gods 
to grant Tlthonus Immoitality, but forgot to 
ask Immortal youth for him He grew old. and 
was changed by Aurora into a grasshopper 
Aurora Borealis. A phenomenon of the atmosphere, 
often seen during tlu night in high northern 
latitudes, called commonly “Northern Lights *' 
Ansonla. A poetical name for Italy 
Anster. The south wind 
Austral Pertaining to the south 
Aventlcom. The ancient name of Avenches. a town 
In Swltserland It was an Important Roman 
city, destroyed by the Huns In 447. It contains 
walls and other ancient remains 
Avon. A liver in the midland counties of England, 
on which Stratford, where Shakapere lived, is 
located 

Axumd An ancient city In Abyssinia, noted for Its 
antiquities 

Aylmer, Rose. A daughter of Lord Aylmer, a friend 
of i.andor's 

Ayr. The name of a city and a river In Ayrshire, 


Ball^ A Spanish navigator who discovered the 
Pacific Ocean In 1518 
Balduthu. See note on Carthon, p lS06a 
Balder Bee note on Ike Dtaivnt of Odis. p 1266b 
Baldwin. C B Baldwin or Herbeit Baldwin, both 
of whom wero members of tho House ot Com- 
mons, 1880-88 

BaUc. Balkh. a region of Turkestan, In Asia 
Ballad of Betty Foy. A poem by Wordsworth 
Baaborowo. A district in Northumberlandshlre. 
England It contains Bamborough Castle, which 
is built on a high rock projecting Into the North 
Sea 

Bonmr A city on the coast of Carnarvonshire. 
North Wales 

Bank. Bank of England Tho custodian of the 
public money of Great Britain, and manager ot 
the public debt, now the luzgest bank In the 
world 

Banks. John Banks (11 1606) author of The Un- 
kgppp Favontw and other melodramatic plays 
Bannlste Jack Bannister (1760-1886), an English 
comedian 

Bhnsioeliar. A valley on the borders of Loch 
Lomond, in the county of Dumbarton, Scotland 
Banqno A Scottish thane and general, the leg- 
endary ancestor of the Stuarts, he appears In 
Shakspere s Far 8cf 8 

Baramonle. A locality In the western part of Cash- 
mere. which Is bounded by Eastern Turkestan, 
Tibet, and India 

Barbara A child mentioned In Wordsworth s *Ti» 
Said That Some Hat c Dted for Lorr Not to bo con- 


Bcotland 

Axlncour Aglncourt, a village in France, southeast 
ot Boulogne, the scene of an English victory 
over the French in 1415 
Aarael. The angel of death 

B. One of De Qulncey's guardians He was a mer- 
chant ' 

Baal. The supreme divinity of the ancient Syro- 
Phoeniclan nations He was also worshiped as 
the sun-god ^ 

Babel l->(469)— The city of Babylon 2— (677)— 
The tower described in Otmeata 11. during the 
building of which occurred the confusion of 
tongues 8 — (612, 746) — Tumult, confusion 
Babes la the Wood. The In Percy’s Hrhquea a 
ballad of two children who p« rlshed In Wayland 
Wood. Norfolkshire, England 
Bab*lon( Babylon The capital of ancient Babylonia, 
In Asia, situated on the Euphrates River For 
the destruction of the city, see Rei elation, 14 8 
and 18 10-21 It Is noted for its Hanging Gar- 
dens, one of the se\en wonders of the world 
Bacchanal. Bacchanalian Pertaining to Baccha- 
nalia, the worship of Bacchus, or a festival in his 
honor, usually a drunken revel 
Bacchic Hysa. Bee Nysa 

Bacchus (Dionysus) The son of Jupiter, and the 
god of wine His forehrad was crowned with 
vine-leaves oi Ivy He rode upon the tiger, the 
panther, or the lynx, and was drawn by them 
In a car His worshipers were Bacchanals, or 
Bacchantes He was attended by Batyrs and 
Bilenl, and women called Menads who as they 
danced and sang, waved In the air the thyrsus, 
a staff entwined with Ivy and surmounted bv a 

S ine cone He gained the love of Ariadne, 
aughter of King Minos of Crete 
Bacleuch; Bnccleucb Sir Walter Bcott of Branx- 
holm (Branksome). In Roxburghshire, Scotland 
Bacon. Francis Bacon (1561-1626), a celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher. Jurist, statesman, and essayist. 
Badafos. A town and fortress In Spain, stormed by 
Wellington In 1812 . . m « 

Bagdat, Bagdad an ancient city In Asiatic Turkey. 
Bagsh^. A village In the county of Surrey, Eng- 

Rgla; Babe. A small seaport of Italy, west of 
Naples 

Ballcv. Benjamin Bailey (1749-1852), an Intimate 

BaJascir^A Tu%?h sultan (1889-1402) who appeal 
as a character in Marlowe’s Tamburtaine tha 
Great (g 1088), Racine’s Bafaeet (1672), and other 

Balaanu The prophet to whom Balak, King of 
Moab, sent presents to Induce him to curae 
Israel, and who was rebuked by the ass he rode 
His utterance, by God’s power, was a blessing 

Instead of a curse , - , 

Bolbec. An ancient city of Syria, Asia Minor, 
famous for Its ruins. It was sacred to the wor- 
ship of Baal, the sun god 


fused with Barbara Lewthwalte, mentioned in 
Wordsworth’s Tht Pit Lamb 
Barbery The Mohammedan countries on the north 
coast of Africa, not Including Eg^pt 
Barbican A street In London, so called from a for- 
mer watch-tower which stood on It 
Barclay. John Barclay (1582-1621 ) a Scottish poet 
Barden. A moor In Cumbcrlandshlte , Englanel 
Bardie clan. Bards, or poets 

Barker’s A former bookshop In what Is now Rus- 
sell Street, London 

Baifcycom. John. The personification of malt liq- 
uor, as being made from barli > 

Bamesdalc A woodland region In the western part 
of Yorkshire, England 

Barnet A village in Hertfordshire, north of Lon- 
don 

Barnwell, George A character In George Llllo’s 
tragedy The Itondon Utrrhant or tht iHatoiy of 
Grorqt Btnntrill (1731) 

Barrett. Eliralieth An English noct (1806-61 ) 
Barrow John Barrow (1764-1848), an English 
writer and traveler 

Barthollnns Thomas Bartholin (1610-80), a Danish 
physician and scholar 

Bartbolomcsv. 8t One of the twelve apostles 
Bartram. William Bartram (1789-1823) an Ameri- 
can botanist and ornithologist, who wrote 7’roi 
rle Thnmgh North and South Caiohna, Georgia, Eaet 
and Went Florida, etc 

Basques. A race of unknown origin Inhabiting the 
Basque provinces and other parts of Spain In tho 
neighborhood of the Pyrenees 
Bateable Land. Debatable Land a region on the 
border of England and Scotland formerly 
claimed by both kingdoms it comprised about 
80 square miles north and cast of the mouth ot 
the River Esk 

Bath A town in Somersetshire, England Tt Is one 
of the leading watering places of England, and 
in noted for Its hot qprings 
Bathvllns. A poem by Anacreon, a Greek Ivrlc poet 
of the fifth century B C 

Battle. A town In the county of Sussex uhleh re- 
ceived Its name from the Battle of Hastings, 
fought there in 1066 

Battle Abbey A large Benedictine monastery, built 
by William the Conqueror in 1067 on the spot 
where Harold's banner had been planted in the 
Battle of Hastings 

Battle of Hexham. A comedy by Oc»orge Colnuin 
the Younger (1762-1886). 

Bavins. An Inferior Roman poet of the first century 
B C ; an enemy of Virgil and Horace 
Bearen-hlll. A prominent hill near Penrith, Cum- 
berlandshlre, England 

Bear. The Gkeat. Ursa Malor. a large northern con- 
stellation. containing the seven conspicuous stars 
called the Great Dipper 

Beattie James Beattie (1785-1808). a Scotch poet, 
essayist, and philosophical writer See p 119 
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BMttj, Hr. Blr William Beatty (d 1842), an Eng- 
lish surgeon, lor many yeais in the seivioe of the 
navy 

BeMunoat. Francis Beaumont (1584-1016), an 
Elisabethan dramatist, collaboraior with John 
Fletcher 

Benmnont, Blr Geekge (17S8-1827) An English 
landscape painter and patron ot art 
Bede (078-78G) A celebrated English monk and 

Aool IpaI vrt ll Af* 

Bedford. John Plantagenet (1880-1 485), Duke of 
Bedford, an English genet al and statesman 
He abetted the execution of Juan of Aic In 14 J1 
Bedlam. The hospital of 8t Mary of Bethlehem In 
London, founded about 1247 On the suppres- 
sion of religious houses by Henry VIII, It was 
incorporated as a hospital for the Insane, in 
1')47 

Bedlamites — (264 » — Discharged inmates of Bed- 
lam Hospital, llcinscd to beg 
Bedouin Arab One of the nomadic Arabs of Syria, 
Arabia, and northern Africa 
Beelsebnb. The prince of the demons, the devil 
Behman Jacob Bohman (1575-1624), a noted Ger- 
man m\Btic 

Bela A town In the district of Lus. In southeastern 
Baluchistan uest of India 
Belcher. Tom Belcher (17H8-18'i4), younger brother 
of James Bek her, a well-known pi ise-flghter, 
who kept a tavern In llolborn, a district In the 
central part of London 

Belial The anclrnt Hebrew personlflcatlon of reck- 
lessniSB oi lawlessness, htnee, the de\ll 
Bellarmlne Onrcllnil Roberto Bellarmino (1542- 
1621), an Italian divine 

Bellini. Vine en/o Be lllnl ( 1802-85). a famous Italian 
operatic composer 

Bembo, Cardinal (147U-1547) An Italian cardinal 
and \vrller 

Ben-an A mountain north of the Trosachs. a valley 
of wcstcin Pcithshlie Scotland 
Benbeciila, Island of Vn Island of the Ilebrldea, 
betncin Noith IMst and South List, west of 
otliind 

Bengal A province in northeastern British India 
Benledl. A mountain In Porthshtic, Scotland The 
name hignlOeM VouHhtln of Hod 
Ben-1.omond. A mountain In Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land 

Benmore. A mountain near Loch Katrine In Perth- 
shire, Scotland 

Benvenue, A mountain in Peithshlre Scotland 
Benxolrllch. A mountain In IN rthshire Scotlanci 
Berkeley. Oeorgr Beikoley (1085-1708), an Irish 
bHhop and philosopher 

Bc>rkeley Castle A Norman stronghold Gloucester- 
shire England Here Edward II was murdered 
In n27 

Bermoothes. An old form of Brrmndaa 
Bermudas A British Island group in the North 
Atlantic Ocvan 

Bernard. Abbot of CInIrtanv (1001-1158) A cele- 
brated French ecc loslO'itlc 

Berwlrk-Law North Beiwick Law, a prominent 
height in TTncldlngtnnshlre Scotlanci o\erlook- 
ing the Firth of Forth 

Bess, Queen Elisabeth, Queen of England (1558- 
1608) 

Bethlehem. An ancient city In Palestine, the birth- 
place of Christ 

Betterton. Thomas Betterton (1635^-1710), a noted 
English actor 

Bey. A title given to sons of Pashas and to the 
nobility Tt In conferred hv the Sultan 
Bev Oglon The title of a Turkish nobleman 
Blgod, Ralph. John Fenwick, an earli nineteenth 
century editor His life was full of misfortunes 
Lamb borrowed the name Bitfod from the old 
family name of the Earls of Norfolk 
Billet, Mr. Lamb's "poor relation " 

BIrkbeek. George Blrkbeck (1766-1841), a London 

C hvslelan, founder of Mechanics* Institute, Blrk- 
eek College and TTnlversItv College, London 
Birmingham A large manufacturing city in War- 
wickshire, England 

BIshopsgate The principal entrance through the 
northern wall of Old T.ondon 
Blkek. John Black (1788-1855), a distinguished 
journalist, editor of Tkr Jforsfae Chronicle, a 
prominent London paper, from 1810 to 1848 
Blnek Prinro, The. Edward, Prince of Wales (1880- 
76), a son of Edward TIT of England, so named 
by "terror of his arms *' 

Blackwood. 1— (412)— sir Henry Blackwood (1770- 
1882) an Bngllah naval captain 2 — (862, 1085) 
—William Blackwood (1776-1884), a Scotch 


publisher and bookseller, founder of Th€ Biiah 
buigh Magtutine He was a rank Toiy 
Bhukwood'a Magaslne. A mugasine of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, lounded and edited by William BlaCk- 
wood (1770-18J4). 

Blake. Robert Blake (1508-1067), a famoua British 
admiral who won notable victories over the 
Dutch and Spanish He died at sea, and waa 
bulled in Westminster Abbey 
Blanc, Mont bee Mont Blanc. 

Bland, Mm Mai la Theresa Bland (Dorothea Jor- 
dan) (1760-1888), a well-known Irish actiess 
Blenheim. ]-.(400)— bee Note on Tht Battle of Blen- 
hvtm, p 1845a 2 — (1027) — A >illage In Oxford- 

shire, England It Is the seat of Blenheim 
Palace, noted for its flne apartments 
Bloomfield. Rob(rt Bloomfield (1766-1823), an Eng- 
lish pastoral poet 

Bloomsbury. A noted district in London Lamb 
never lived there 

Blue Anchor. Probably the name of a hill near 
Mini hf ad, in Somei sctshlre, England 
Bine Bonnets. Scotchmi n, so calkd from the broad, 
flat cap of blue wool which they wore 
Bluebeard. The hero ut a populai story, who gave 
his wives, in turn, a key to a certain room, and 
toibacle their opening It on penalty of death 
Bobby, Meeter. A charactei in The Life and Opinione 
of Tnettum Bhandy (v, 7), a novel by Laurence 
Sterne (1718-68) 

Boeeace, Boe«>aeelo Giovanni Boccaccio (1818-75), 
a noted Italian writer 
Bochestle. A moor In Perthshire, Scotland 
Bodleian The library ot Oxford Tinlvcrslty, named 
after Sti Thomas Bodhy, who rc-establlshed it, 
1567-1 602 

Boeotian. Belonging to or having the traits of the 
Inhabitants of Bocotla, Greece, proverbial for 
their dulnesB 

Boetlus Boethius (475-524), a Roman philosopher 
His most famous work is the Be Coneolaiume 
Philoeophitr 

Bnllean Nicholas Bolleau-DosprCaux (1686-1711), 
a famous Fri nch critic and poet 
BoUnghroke. Henry «;t John (1678-1751), Loid 
Bolingbroke, an English statesman, political 
writer, and Delstlc philosopher 
Bolton Priori An abbey In the western part of 
Yorkshire, England 

Bond-street. Tn the West End of London, the fash- 
ionable shopping district 

Bonnlvard. Framois de Bonnivard (1406-1570), a 
French retnrmer who aided theGenfvese agilnst 
C harles of Savoy He was imprisoned at Chilinn 
Boreas. The god of the north wind 
Borgia rewire Borgia (1478-1507), an Italian 
cardinal, soldier, and adventurer, noted for the 
murder of his brother and as an adept in pei- 
fldious politics 

Borgia. Lncretla See note on On Bering a Hair of 
Lnrrrtia Boraia, n 1304 b 

Borrodale. Borrowaale, a romantic vale In the lake 
country, Cumberlandshire, England 
Borrowgate. A small place in Cumberlandshire, 
England 

Borystnenes The ancient name of the River Dnie- 
per, In Russia 

Bomlae. A pottle name for Bosnian Bosnia Is a 
province of Austria-llungarv 
Boswell. James Boswell (1740-170,5), a Scotch law- 
yer, biographer of Samuel Johnson 
Botany Ba^. An Inlet on tho east coast of New 
South Wales Australia It was formerly used 
by the British as a convict station 
Bothwellhangh. See note on Cadenw Caetlr, p lS20a 
Bowles. William I^lsle Bowles (1762-1850), an Eng- 
lish clergyman and minor poet He puhllahed 
an edition of Pope in 1806 See p 164 
Braekllnn A beautiful caacade in the River Keltle, 
near Callander. Perthshire Scotland 
Braemar The highland portion of the district of 
Mar Aberdeenshire, Scotland It Is famed for 
Its deer and Ita foreats 
Brahma The creator In Hindu mvthology 
Bramlns. Members of the first of tho four castes of 
India 

Branksome Ha; Branzholm. A castle and an estate 
three miles southwest of the village of Hawick, 
in Roxburghshire Scotland It was the resi- 
dence of the Buccleuch family 
Bratha Head. The source of the River Bratha, 
which flows through the county of Westmoreland 
into Lake Windermere, England 
Braaenose College A college of Oxford University, 
BO named from the sign of the former Braaenose 
Hall, a braien nose 
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A district In Perthshire. Bcotlend, 
north of Xioch Lomond 

mtm» A river of northern Italy, flowing into the 
Oulf of Venice 

mtford. A town in the county of Hlddlesex. 
England, on the Thames, nine miles west of 
London 

King of Dublin in the eleventh century 
IS. A son of Uranus and Oma, a monster 
with a hundred arms 
Bridge of Blghs. The covered bridge in Venice lead- 
ing from the Doge’s Palace to the state prison, 
so called because condemned prisoners formerly 
passed over it from the Judgment ball to the 
blace of execution 

Bridge Street Junto. Bee p 1088a, n 8 
Bridgewater. A seaport in Somersetshire. England. 
Briggof Tvk An old atone bridge over the Turk, 
a small stream in Olenflnlas Valley, in Perth- 
shire, Scotland 

Brinsley. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (17G1-1816), an 
Irish dramatist and politician 
Bristol, BrisCowa. A town in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land 

Britannia. A poetical name for Great Britain. 
BrltlA Fairfax. See Fairfax. 

British Mnseum. A national institution In London 
It contains collections of antiquities and a 
library of more than 2,000,000 books 
Britomart. A lady knight in Spenser's The Faerie 
Oseess, representing chastity 
Britonferry. A soaport in Glamorganshire, Wales 
leken. One of tne Harts Mountains in Saxony, 
famous for its “specter” caused by the shadow 
cast upon the clouds 
Bronte. A title of Lord Nelson 
Brooke, Lord. Fulke Greville (1 I'M- 1628), Lord 
Brooke, an English poet and philosopher 
Brougham. Henry Peter, Baron Brougham and 
Vaux (1778-1868), a celebrated British states- 
man, Jurist, and scientist lie became Chancel- 
lor in 1830 He was one of the founders of The 
Edinburgh Eeview, In 1802 

Broughton. Jack Broughton (1704-80), a prise- 
flghter, he fought with George Stevenson in 
1771 

Tom Brown (1668-1704), an English satir- 
ical poet and prose writer 
iwne. Sir Thomas Browne (160S-82), an English 
physleisn, author of Rsitrio Jfcdirl, Vm RsiVii, etc. 

Robert de Bruce (1274-1820), King of Scot- 
land, he defeated Edward 11 of England at 
Bannockburn in 1814 

meCldre. Ferdinand BrunetiOre (1849-1006), a 
French literary critic 

mo, St. An eleventh century monk, founder of 
the order of Carthusian monks, at Chartreuse, 
France 

Bmnswlek. A duchy in Germany 

A city in Turkey, Asia Minor 
B. Capital of the kingdom of Belgium In 
1830 It was the scene of the outbreak of the Bel- 
gian Revolution 

Brutus. The legendary king and founder of Britain 
Biyau and Pemuie. A West Indian ballad, founded 
on an actual occurrence, which happened in the 
Island of St Christopher, about 1760 
See Bacleoeh. 

eopnalus. The war-horse of Alexander the Great, 
hence, anv saddle horse 

chaa. William Buchan (1729-1805), a Scottish 
physician 

Baeka. Buckingham, an inland county of England. 
Buffamaleo. Buonamico Buffalmacco (c 1262-1840), 
a Florentine painter, celebrated In Boccaccio’s 
Decameron 

Bun. —(980)— William Bull (1738-1814), Lord 
Mayor of London in 1778 

Bun. John A name that stands for England or an 
Englishman 

Bulwn^iLyttfni. Edward Robert, Earl of Lytton 
(1881-91), an English poet and diplomat 
B u nb ii a ^ H. Heniy William Bunbury (1750-1811), 
an Enfllsh artist and caricaturist. 

> JoUB. See John Bnnele. 

J Bridge. A small village near Dorking, in 

the county of Surrey, England 
rger. Gottfried August Bdrger (1748-94), a noted 
German poet 

rgoyae. John Burgoyne (1728-92) an English 
general In the American Revolution 
Bumadj. A former province in east-central 
rlrance. famous for its wines 
Bufke. Edmund Burke (1729-97), an Irish orator, 
statesman, and writer See p. 1186. 


set. Thomas Burnet (1685-1710), an English 
writer, noted chiefly as the author of Telwie 
Tkemia Sacra, remarkable for its vivid Imagery 
and purity or style 

Bum-mill. A meadow in the Tarrow Valley, Sel- 
kirkshire, bootland 

Burton, Robert Burton (1377-1640), a noted Eng- 
lish writer, author of The Anatomg of Melanehow 
yrane. An enchanter in Spenser’s The FaeiU 
Queene 

Bate. John Stuart (1718-92), Earl of Bute, an Eng- 
lish statesman and leader of the party of 
George III 

Butler. Bishop Joseph Butler (1672-1702). an Eng- 
llsn theologian 

Byxantine. Of ancient Bysantlum 
Byiaatlnn. An ancient Greek city on the site o^ 
modern Constantinople 

Cadis. A seaport of southwestern Spain 
Cadnueaa for^. A forest near Cadmela, the cita- 
del or acropolis of Thebes, in Boeotia, Greece 
Cadmus. The reputed founder of Thebes in Basotla, 
Greece He brought the old Phoenician, or Cad- 
menn, alphabet of sixteen letters to Greece 
Cadwailader (d 708) The last king of Wales, the 
ht ro of Welsh poems 
Cadwallo. An ancient Welsh poet 
Cmeilla. See Cecilia, Saint. 

Caesar, Augustus. See Augustus. 

Gasar. Julius Cesar ( 10 (L 44 B C ), a famous Ro- 
man general, statesman, and writer He was 
assassinated bv Biutus, Cassius, and others 
CaMwrean. Belonging to Julius Caesar 
Gaf. Tn Mohammedan mythology, a mountain, con- 
slhtlng of a single emerald, said to surround the 
whole earth 

Cain The eldest son of Adam and Eve, and the 
murderer of his brother Abel He was con- 
demned to be a fugitive for his sin 
Cali^ll The capital of Egypt, on the east bank of the 

Calain A fortlfled seaport on the north coast of 
France 

Galantha. A character in John Ford’s tragedy The 
Broken Heart (1688) Bhe drops dead of a broken 
heart after an extraordinary ballroom scene dur- 
ing which, with apparent calm and while con- 
tinuing her dance she listens to the announce- 
ment of the deaths one after another, of her 
father, lover, and brother 

Oulchas. In Greek legend, the wisest soothsayer 
who accompanied the expedition against Troy 
Calcutta. The capital of Bengal, India 
Calder, Mr Robert (1740-1818) A British admiral 
who fought an indecisive naval battle with the 
Franco-Span Ish fleet in 180 . 0 , and was severely 
blamed for not continuing the action to the 
flnlsh 

CaUerun, Pedro Calderon (1600-81), a Spanish 
dramatist 

Caleb Williams A famous political novel by Will- 
iam Godwin (1700-1836). published in 1794 
CalcdoB , Caledonia ; Caledoale Ancient and poetical 
names for Scotland 

Caliban. A deformed savage slave of Prospero, in 
Shakspere’s The Tempeet 

Calldore. A courteous knight in Spenser’s The Faerie 
Queene 

Caligula. A Roman emperor (87-41 AD) 

Calae la Wiltshire .A mystlflcRtlon for Ottery 8t 
Mary in Devonshire, England, the early home of 
Coleridge 

Calpei The ancient name of Gibraltar 
Calvary. The place where Christ was crucifled 
Calypso. A nymph of ()gygia, the Island on which 
Ulysses was shipwrecked She detained him 
seven years, and promised him immortal youth 
If he would remain there, but he refused 
Cambila. The ancient name of Wales 
Cambridge. Capital of Cambridgeshire, England, 
and the seat of Cambridge University 
Cambro-Briton. A Welshman 
Cambroane. Baron Pierre Jacques de Cambronne 
(1770-1848), a celebrated French marshal, who 
commanded a division at Waterloo 
Cambuamore. The estate of a family named Bu- 
chanan, near Callander, Perthshire, Scotland 
CUnbysM. An ancient king of Persia As a char- 
acter In several dramas, he became provetblal 
_ for his ranting speeches 

CamlllB. An English novel bv Madame D’Arblav 
(Frances Burney, 1702-1840). published In 1706 
Camom. Luis de Camoeng (1524-80), a noted Por- 
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Ounpbell. Thomai Campbell (1777-1844). a Britlah 
critic, and mlacellaneoua writer See p. 

Campbella. A powerful Hiffhland Scotch family, the 
deecendante of Colin Campbell, fliat Earl or Ar- 
ffyle (d 1488) 

laan. The part of Palestine between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Dead Sea 
lary. Islands in the North Atlantic Ocean, north- 
west of Africa, famous for their wines 
Cancer. A constellation lepresented by the form of 
a crab, and showing the limits of the sun's 
course northward in summer 
Candlemas. The feast of the Purlflcation of the 
Vlrain Mary, or presentation of Christ in the 
Temple, celebrated Feb 2, with the bumina of 
many candles In Enaland this was one of the 
customary dates for HctlllnR debts 
Canidla. A sorceress reviled by Horace in Epode B 
Caansp A vlllaae in Italy where Hannibal defeated 
the Romans, 216 B C called “The Field of 
Blood “ from the heavy loss suffered by the 
Romans 

CannlBR. Oeorae Cannlna (1770-1827). a British 
Tory statesman, famous for his foreian policy 
of non-intervention His wit made many believe 
he was insincere 

Canoble A villaae near the Esk River In Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland 

Cnnonaate The principal thoroughfare in the Old 
Town of Edlnnurah 

Cnnopos. The second brightest star in the heavens 
Canola Antonio ranova (1757-1822). an Italian 
sculptor 

Cansonl Italian song 
Cape St Vincent Soe St Vincent 
Capitol. The. 1 — (80, 210, 001 ) — \ temple of Jupiter, 
in Rome, called the (''apitollum It stood on the 
rapltoline Hill 2— >('i44)'— The part of the Cap- 
Itollne Hill occupied b\ the temple of Jupitir 
Caracci. Annlbal (1*tA0-10(Hi) An Italian painter, 
ceUbratid for his colling decorations in the 
Farnese Palace, Rome 

CarAdoc. Carsctacus list century A D) a king 
of a Britlah tribe in South Wales 
Carasman Caraaman Oglou, the principal land- 
holder in Turkey The line of Caraaman dates 
back to the fourteenth century 
Cardigan A county In South Wales 
Carla An ancient division of Asia Minor 
Carlisle A citv In Cumbe rlandshlre, England 
C arlo Dolce See Dolce 

Carmanlan waste A frightful salt desert in Cai- 
manla, an ancient pro\ln<e of Asia, on the Per- 
sian Gulf 

Carmel. A famous mountain in centra] Palestine, 
near the Mediterranean 
Camar^’OBshlre A counts In Wales 
Carr. Sir John Carr (1772-1832) author of several 
bonks of travel, one of which Ttir Stratiorr in 
Itrlatit! was ridiculed hv Edward Du Bols by the 
publication of his My PtBflrt Book (1807) An 
unsuccessful suit for damages resulted 
Carrick. The southern dlstilct of Avrshire, Scot- 
land Tt is south of the River Doon 
Carterhangh An exttnshe plain near the Junction 
of the Ettrlck and Yarrow rivers In Selkirkshire. 
Scotland 

Carthage An ancient city and state in northern 
Africa, famous for Its wars with Rome, called 
the Punic Wars 

Cartoons Seven drawings done by Raphael, an 
Italian painter. In l'11'l-lO for Leo X, to be re- 
produced In Flemish tapestry 
Carr. Sir Lnclns (1610-48) An English politician 
and writer 

Cashmrtre, Vale of A beautiful and fertile valley 
in the state of Kashmir a native state bounded 
by eastern Turkestan, Tibet and India It is 
now a part of India 

Casimir King of Poland (1040-B8) He Is called 
“The Restorer of Poland •• 

Caspian An inland salt sea between Europe and 

Casaand'ni. 1— (48n. 607)— In Greek legend a 

prophetess the daughter of Priam and Hecuba 
By command of Apollo (whose advances she 
had repelled), her predictions though true weie 
always discredited She was made a sla%e hy 
Agamemnon after the fall of Troy 2 — (1081 ) — 
A French historical romance by La CalprenAde 
(1610-08) 

Castalla A fountain on Mt Pamaaaus near Delphi, 
Greece, supposed to give inspiration to those 
who drank of It It was sacred to the Muses 
A poetical name for Castalla 


OastUe. A former kingdom In the north central 
part of Spain 

testlllan. A native of Castile, Spain 
Castle of Otranto. The romance by Horace Walpole, 
‘lublished in 1766 See p 100 
e Bpeetre. The. A drama presented at Drury 
Lane theatre in 1707 




Castle hllL A hill in Cumberlandshlre, England 
Castlerengh. See note on Lists ^r^tteH During fAe 
Caytlereagk Adminiatralion, p 1882b 
Castor. In Greek mythology, twin brother of Pol- 
lux The brothers were placed In the heavens 
as a constellation. Gemini 
Catalanl. Angelica Catalan! (1779-1840), a noted 
Italian singer 

Cathay. A Chinese province, it is a poetical name 
lor China 

Catiline (1st century B C ) A Roman politician 
and conspirator He is the subject of plays by 
8 Gosson (1570), H Chettle (1SU8), Ben Jonson 
_ (1611), and O Croly (1811) 

Cato. Marcus Poiclus Cato (284-140 B C ), a Ro- 
man statesman, general, and writer 
Cattneth’s vale. A valley in Yorkshire. England 
(^attreth may be Catterick. a town in Yorkshire 
Catnilns. Caius Valerius Catullus (87-46* B C ). 
a famous Latin lyric poet 

Caucasus A mountain range between the Caspian 
and Blaok seas 

Cave. Edward Cave (1601-1764), a noted English 
printer and bookseller 

Cavendish. The name of a family of the English 
nobility 

Cecil, Eji^l of Salisbury Robert Cecil (1668-1612), 
an English statesman, minister to Queen Elisa- 
beth, 1508-1008, and to James I, 16^-12 
CeccUa. Saint (third century AD) A Christian 
martyr, she is generally regarded as the patron 
saint of music, particularly church music 
Cccrojplan jM>rt Athens Cecrops was the tradi- 
tlonal first king of Athens 

Celt. A member of the western European branch of 
the Ar>an family that includes the Irish, Welsh, 
Cornish, and Low Bretons 
Cenchrras A small seaport in Greece, southeast of 
Coilnth 

Cencl. The. A tragedy by Shelley dealing with the 
story of Beatrice Cencl (1577-1500). an Italian 
woman, beheaded for taking part in the murder 
of her father 

Cents. Mont. See Mont Ccnls 

Centaur. A fabled moixster having the head, arms. 

and body of a man from waist up, uniteil to the 
_ body and legs of a home 
CeiAlsuo. A river in Attica, Greece 
C'erbcrus. In classic m> thology the sleepless watch- 
dog at the entrance of the infernal regions, 
usually represented with three heads 
Ccreato. The rustic home of Marius s childhood, 
near Arplnum 

Ceres. 1— (61, 826, 840, 1175)— In classic mythol- 
ogy, the goddess of corn and harvests 2— (708) 
_ — An asteroid discovered In 1801 

Com antes. Miguel de Cervantes (1647-1616), a noted 
Spanish writer 

Cethegns Galus Cornelius Cethegus (1st century 
B C ). a Roman of the most corrupt and prof- 
ligate character, one of the accomplices of 
Catiline 

CayloD. An island south of India, noted for its 
pearl fisheries 

Chaldean An Inhabitant of Chaldea, an ancient 
klngdoni at the head of the Persian Gulf 
Chaldee land. Chaldea 
Chambernr. A city In southeastern France 
Chamounl A beautiful valley at the foot of Mont 
Blanc on the eastern border of France 
Chaneery-lane. A street in London leading from 
Fleet Street to Holborn, and passing by the Inns 
of Court 

Charnel The English Channel, a strait between 
England and France 

Chanter Sir Francis Chantry (1781-1842), a noted 
English sculptor and portrait painter He exe- 
cuted the bust of Wordsworth about 1820 
Chaos The flmt state of the unlveme In Greek 
mythology, the most ancient of the gods 
Chapman George Chapman (cl600-1684), an Eng- 
lish poet dramatist, and translator 
Charlemagne Charles the Great ( 742-814) the 
great King of France, and Einperor of the West 
Chartes 1 — ^(478) — (Charles 1, King of England 

(1626-40) 2— (484)— Charles Edward. **The 

Young Pretender** (1720-88). who headed an 
Insurrection to recover the British crown for 
his father, called James 111 At flmt he was 
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■ucceuful, but finally waa routed at Culloden, 
In the county of Invemeaa, Scotland, in 1740. 
8— (1106)^harlea II. King of England (1049- 
86 ) 

Chailotte. PrlncoM. Charlotte Augiiata (1790-1817). 
daughter of George IV of England In 1810, f>he 
mairied T^eopold E>uke of Saxe-Coburg, after- 
ward! King of Belgium (1831-00) 

Charon. In claaeic mythology, the ferryman who 
tranaported the aoula of the dead over the Styx, 
a river in Hadea 

Chartler, Alain. A French writer of the fifteenth 
century 

Ohartrenaob La Grande. A former monaatery in la^i e 
department, France, altitude 4090 feet, it was 
founded by St Bruno in 1084 
Chatham. William Pitt (1708-78), firat Earl of 
Chatham, a famuua Engllah Whig atateeman 
and orator 

Chatterton. Thomaa Chatterton (1712-70), an Eng- 
llah poet who committed auicldt in a fit ot 
deapondency See p 126 

Cheap; Cheapalde. The central, eaat-and-weat thor- 
oughfare of London 

Chcnara, lale of Probably an laland in the ancient 
Lake of Caabmere. India 

Cheopa. A king of Egypt (fourth century B C ), 
aaid to have built the Aral pyramid, at Glzeh, 
near Cairo 

Chepatow Caatle. A famoua caatle in Chepatow, a 
town in Monmouthahire. England 
Cherhoneae An ancient name of aivcial European 
pcnlnaulaa tho Malay Peninsula. Jutland (Den- 
mark), Crimea (Kuasia), and Gallipoli (south- 
ern Turkey ) 

Chembim. A high order of angels, excelling in 
knowledge 

Chcrwell'a flood. A amall rl\cr In England, which 
loins the Thames at Oxford 
Cheshire A countv In western England, noted for 
Its dairy products 

Chester The capital of Cheshire, England 
Chexiot mils A mountain range between Scotland 
and England 

Chllde Harold See pa^ 623 

Children In the Wood, The A comedy bv Thomae 
Morton (1701-1818) It wa^ also the title of an 
old ballad included in Percy’e Rihquea of Annint 
hHtjltah Poetry 

Chlmvra In Greek mythology, a fire-breathing 
monster variously described ae a combination of 
lion, goat, and aerpent 

Chirk A small town In Denbighshire Wales 
Chitty. Joseph Chitty (1770-1841) a noted English 
writer of legal trellises 

Chorasmlan shore Chorasmla. or Khl\a, a portion 
of central Asia in Ruaslan Turkestan The 
country le almoat wholly n sanely desert 
Christ’s Hospital A famous rharltv school for ho>s 
founded In l'i12 bv Edward VT in the bullelings 
formerly belonging to the diseolved orcle i of 
Qrey Friars 

ChryMMsom. Saint John Chrysoatomus (fourth ci n- 
tury), a celebrated father of the Greek church, 
the author of Cnmmmtariea 
ChvTlat. Same as Cheviot 

Cibber Theophilua Cibber (1708-58). an English 
actor and dramatist 

Cleero. Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 B C ), a 
celebrated Roman oratoi, philosopher and 
atatoaman, the author of a treatise on moral 
philosophy entitled /K OJflriia (Of Dutiea) 

CIrllTe, tointe See Ceoellii, Mint 
Clmmman. Pertaining to the Cimmerll, a mythical 
people mentioned by Homer aa living in perpet- 
ual darkness 

Clnrlnnatna. Luelue Quinctius CIncInnatus (fifth 
century B C ) a Roman legendary hero He 
distinguished himself In 402-414 aa an opponent 
of the plebeians In their struggle against the 
patricians He was appointed dictator In 468 
Clrrasslon Pertaining to Circassia, a former coun- 
try northwest of the Caucasus Mountains, now 
part of Russia 

Ctrre. The sorceress in the Odyaaey who feasted the 
mariners and then turned them Into beaete 
Clrrean. Bewitching like Circe 
Circus. A large enclosure used frequently for gladi- 
atorial combat! In Roman tlmei 
nah*, St. Bee St. Clair 

Clarendoo. Edward Hyde (1008-74). Earl of Clar- 
endon, an English royalist statesman and hls- 
torign 

durras. A village In Swltserland, situated near the 
east end of Lake Geneva It le celebrated aa 
the scene of Rousaeau'e La IfowrUo fftloiae 


Glarleea, Clarleea Haiiowe. A novel by Samuel 
Richardson (1088-1761), It takes Its name from 
the leading character 

Clarke, bamuel Clarke (1676-1720) a celebrated 
English philosopher and theologian 
Clarkson. Thomas Clarkson (1760-1840), an Eng- 
lish philanthropist, devoted to the abolition of 
slave-trade 

Claud. — (440) — Lord Claud Hamilton, son of the 
Duke of Chutelherault, he was a loyal suppoiter 
of Queen Mary and her cause 
Claude. Claude Lorraln (1000-bJ), a eelebtated 
French landscape painter 

Claudiaa. Claudius Claudianus, a noted Latin poet 
of the fourth century 

Claver’se Roe note on Bonay Dundee, p 182‘ib 
Cleoae 1 — (831) — A town In Greece, southW(St of 
Corinth 2 — (994) — A friend and correspondent 
of Aspasia, In Landor's Prnrha and AapohUi 
Cleopatra. Queen of Egypt (00-30 B C ) 

town In Rumersetshiie, England 
Cllnknmbell A humorous namt tor a bLlliiian 
CUatoB Sir Henry Clinton (1738-01), an English 
geneial In the Ament an Reiolutlon 
Clltumnns. A river of Umbria Italy It is cdc- 
for Ita sanctity and beauty 
Clotho. In Greek mythology, one of the three Fates 
she spins the thread ot life 
CHde A river In southwt stern bcotlnnd 
Clydesdale The valley of the Rlvei Clyde in south- 
^tstern ScutWnd, noted lor its hoises 
Chmeae. in Gieek mythology, a daiightu of Ot e- 
anus and Tethys, mothei of Atlas and l*iome- 
theus 

Cobbett. William Cobbett (1702-1831) an English 
politician and wiitei who was continuiliv get- 
ting into trouble bt cause ot tin ht tv- 

pressed in his political publit atlons Ht was 
the author also of an English grammat ^ci 

p 1002 

Coblents \n important cltv in Prussia It suffered 
in thi Thirty Ytaie War and in the wais ot 
Louis XIV 

Clovenford A fishing station on the road fiom 
Edinbuigh to Rilkltk, Rtolland, within a f t w 
miles of the Yarrow and Ettrick rivers 
€ Iwvd A river in North Wales 
CotiMne, Thomas Lord A biottlsh noble and Brit 
Ish naval lommandor (1771-1800), noted for his 
brilliant aervlce against Spanish and Pmuh 
vessels In lht4, ht was accused of starting ftn 
persona] gain, a report of Napoleon s death 
was lmprl<H>ntd, fined, and expelled from the 
navy and fiom the House nf Commons He was 
exonerated from the charg< ^ in 1S3J 
Corlwhut A hill in Cumberlanilshlrr, England 
CodrI. CodruB was an allt god author of a tragedy on 
the subject of Theseus See Juvenals Balinh, 

Cnrleba’ Wife. A novel bv Hannah More (1800) 
Ccplns The akv father of Satuin (Cronos) 

CernN One of the Titans a famllv of giants 
Coliseum An amphllhf iter in Rome, the greatest 
architectural monumr nt left bv the Romans 
Collingwood. Lord Cuthbert ( ollingwond (1710- 
1810), an English admliul, second In command 
at Trafalgar 

Collins. Anthonv Colllna (1070-1729) a noted Eng- 
liah deist, a frhnd of Tohn Locke 
Colloquies A Latin work bv Desidorius Erasmus 
(1406-1136), a Dutch srholar and theologian 
Colnaghl A London prlntaeller of the eighteenth 
century 

ColonsuT. An island of the Inner Hebrides in Ar- 
gyllshire. Scotland It Is noted for lla ecchaias- 
tlcHl antlciultlcs 

Columbln A poetical name for America 
rolnmbian. Pertaining to tho United States 
ColombuB Christopher Columbus (1440 1106). an 
Italian navigator, discoverer of Amerlra 
Comberbateh. Rllaa Titus Comberbateh, the name 
aasumed by S T Coleridge when he enlisted in 
the lith Light Dragoons, in 1708 
Commons. A college bnardlng-hall 
Complaint oT a Poor Indian Womnn, The A poem 
bv Wordswoith 

Comnloat Angler. The A celebrated work by Isaak 
Walton (1668-1688), an English writer 
Cornua The evil spirit in Milton's Pomua who, like 
his mother, Circe, the enchantreas, could trans- 
form human beings Into swine 
Cond^ Prince de Cond4 (1180-09), a French gen- 
eral, leader of the Huguenot army, who waa 
captured In 1660 and treacherously shot after he 
surrendered his sword 
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<!snderMt. Uarquti da Condoreet (1T48-IM), a eela- 
brdtPd Fiencn phllOHopher and mathematician. 
Conduit In Chenp A leaden ciatern built In the mid- 
dle ot I'heupaide btreet, London, In 1286, lor 
holding water brought underground from Pad- 
dington. a western division ot London In times 
of public lestivity the conduit ran wine instead 
of water 

Confucius ('>.'{1-478 B C ) A celebrated Chinese 
philosopher, loundor of the Contuclan religion 
Congress. A meeting for deliberation and negotia- 
tion 

Congress of Vienna An assembly, held at Vienna, 
Austria in ISH-lSl.*), at which the rulers of 
Austria, Bavaria, Denmark, Prussia. Russia, and 
other states settled the affairs of Europe after 
the Napoleonic wars 

Congreve. William Congreve (1070-1720), an Eng- 
lish dramatist 

Constantine Constantine I. surnamed “The Great" 
(272-3.i7), the flist ('hristlan Emperor of Rome 
Conwaji 1 — (03 1 — V picturesque river in North 

Wales 2 — rJ2'’i) — An ancient walled seaport in 
rarnarvonshlie, Wales 

Cook, Captain James Cook (1728-70), a celebrated 
English navigator He discovered the Sandwich 
Islands in 1778 

Coomb In England or Scotland, the name for any 
short steep valley or hollow 
Copenhagen. The Ccipitnl of Denmark, it was bom- 
barded by the Britieh fleet under Parker and 
Nelson in 1807 

Coptic. Language of the (^npts the name given to 
the rhristians who lived in Eg\pt at the time of 
the Mohaminoclan conquest, 

Cordarn. Gnlllo (1704-8'i) \n Italian poet and hls- 
tilogrtipher of the Jesuits 

Cordelia In bhakspere s Amo Lear, Lear's youngest 
and best loved daughtei 

Corin. A eon\entlonal name for a shepherd In pas- 
toral poetrv 

Corinth \n ancient fortified eltv In Greece 
Corinthians Inhabit ints of Corinth, Greece 
Corlolanus V tisRedv by hhakspen 
Comihh. Of nr belonging to Cornwall a southwest- 
ern county in England 

Cornwall A enuiit> in southwestern England 
Corsican N<(poleon, who was born in Corsica, an 
island in the Mediterranean Sen 
(ortM' Ileinandn Colter (1 lS''i-1''i47) a famous 
Spanish soldier who conquered Mexico and dls- 
cn\eie<1 California 

Corunna A si oport on thi northwest coast of Spsin 
Corsate. Thomas (''ornate (1‘>77-Ifll7), an English 
traveler, author of f oryntr v CniditicM 
CorslMUtes Thi attendants of the goddess Cvbele 
in ancient ^h^^gla, whose litis were condutUd 
with wild revelrv 

Condons (''orydon is a conventional name for a 
shepherd in pastoral pontr\ 

Cossack A member of the race Inhabiting eastern 
Russia on the lower Don and Dnieper rivers 
Cottle, Amos (1708-1800) An English writer, elder 
brother of Joseph Cottle 

Cottle, Joseph (1770-1813) An English bookseller 
and poet, a friend of Coleridge bouthev, and 
Wordsworth, and the publisher of several of 
their works 

Cotton, Charles (1030-87) A minor English poet, 
author of Tkr Veto 1 ear 

Cottns Tn Greek mythology, a giant having a hun- 
dred hands He was the son of TTranus and Qeea 
Co\enantera Scottish Presbyterians, who In 1088- 
48 engaged In a struggle against the Pope and 
prelacy , . 

Covent Garden. A square In the center of London, 
famous for its fruit and flower markets 
Coventry. A town of Warwickshire England 
Cowgate. A street In the village of Mauchllne, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland 

Cowley Abraham Cowley (1018-67), an English 
poet, one of the founders of the Royal Soeietv 
Gowper. William Cowper (1731-1800), a noUd Eng- 
lish poet See p 148 

Coxe, Atehdeaeon. William Coxe (1747-1828). Arch- 
deacon of Wiltshire, an English historian and 
writer of travels Hli ifemottt of ike Duke of 
Marlhorouffh appeared in 1817-10 ^ ^ 

Crabbe George Crabbe (1754-1882), an English 
poet See p 184 __ . ^ 

Cranmer. Thomas Cranmer (1480-1850). an English 
Protestant divine and reformer, burned at the 
stake bv Marv T 

Orashaw Richard Crashaw, a seventeenth century 
English poet 

Craven. A district In western Yorkshire, England 


®**®£*- ^ 1“ northern France, where 

^ward 111 of England defeated the French In 

Greolto negro. A negro born in Africa 
Cressid Creaslda, the heroine of aeveral medieval 
^stories and later dramas, depicting the love be- 
tween her and Troilus, a noted Trojan hero 
Cretan. A native of Crete 
C^te An island In the Mediterranean Sea 
Crefls. A Titan, probably a divinity of the sea 
Cribbe. Tom Crlbbs (1781-1848), an English cham- 
pion pugilist 

Criffel. A mountain In the county of Kircudbright, 
bcotland 

Crimen A peninsula In southern Russia extending 
into the Black bea 

Cripps A young painter In whom Keata and his 
iriend Huydon were interested 
Croesus King of Lydia, Asia Minor, noted fur his 
fabulous wealth 

Groly. George Cioly (1780-1800). an Irish poet, di- 
vine, novelist, and miscellaneous writer 
Gromiiefl. Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of Eng- 
land (1058-68) 

Cronos See Hatnm. 

Crosthwnit Church. A church In Langdale, West- 
tnoreland, the burial-place of Snuthey 
Crow-nark. A hill in Cumberlamlshiie, England 
Croimae. Third. A w arllke enterprise undertaken bv 
Christians against^ the Saracens late In the 12th 
centui> 

Guests. Don Gregorio dello Cuesta A Spanish gen- 
eral In the Napoleonic wats He refuserl to fol- 
low Wellington s advice with regard to the part 
that he should play preparatory to the Battle of 
'I^lavera, Spain. 1800 

Ctnloden A village in Invernoss-shlre, Scotland, the 
scene of the bloody defeat of the PretmiUi 
Charles Edward by the Duke of Cumberland, 
1740 

Gumuran shore. Cumss, an ancient city in Campa- 
nia, Italy Near by was LIturnum, the n.rtivi* 
country seat of Scipio Afrlcanus, who retired 
there in 181 B C , after a life of warfare 
Cnmlierlrad 1 — A county in nnrthwestein England 
^(380) —Richard Cumberland (178J-1811), an 
English dramatist and easavist 
Cnmbrw An ancient British kingdom, which com- 
prised what IS now the greater part of Cumbci- 
landshirc 

Connlngham. The noithcrn di vision of Ayrshire, 
bcotland 

Cnpld. The god of love 

Curll Edmund Curll (1075-1747), a notorious Lon- 
don bookseller and piratical publisher 
Currie. Doctor James Currie (1710-1805), a Srottlsli 
physician 

Curteia. Mr One of the members of Parliament fm 
Sussex whose political policies weie held in 
contempt bv Cobbett 

Curtis Sir Roger Curtis (1740-1810) an English ad- 
miral who defeated the French betore Gibraltar 
Sept 18, 1782 

Cjbele Mother of the Olympian gods She was 
r^resented in art with a turreted crown 
C^eisdes A group of Islandi m the ^geun Sea 
east of Greece 

Cyclops One of a race of giants having but one eyi 
and said to Baaiat Vulcan, the blacksmith of the 
gods 

Cynthia. One of the names of Artemis, or Diana 
the moon-goddess Her birthplace was Mt 
Cynthus, in Delos, an Island in the jEgean Sc a 
east of Greece 

Cyprus An island in the Mediterranean, aouth of 
Alia Minor 

C^nis (0th century B C ) Surnamed “The Great", 
the founder of the Persian Empire 
Cvthercn Tn Greek mithologv the surname of 
Aphrodite, one of whose shrines was on the 
Island of Cythera, south of Greece 


Dndre, Lord. Thomas Fiennes (1517-41), Baron 
Da ere. an Bngllah nobleman He engaged In a 
poarhlng expedition which resulted In the death 
of one of the keepers and was condemned to 
death for murder 

Iksdalinn wrings. Daedalus was a legendary sculptor 
noted for the wings, made of wax with which 
he and his son Icarus escaped Imprisonment 
from the labyrinth See Iraras 
D'Alemb^. Jean le Rond d'Alembert (1717-88) a 
noted French philosopher and mathematician 
Dalgamork. The name of a romantic spot near the 
Nith, a river in Ayrshire, Scotland 
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DslftoB. Formerly a luburb of London, now an 
outlylna district of the city itself 
Damaocns. A city of Syria, famous for Its silks and 
StMl 

Damoeles. A courtier of the 4th century B C , who, 
havlna praised the pleasures of kingly estate, 
was placed, by order of Dionysius, at a banquet 
with a sword suspended over his head by a 
single hair, that he might learn the insecurity 
of such happiness 

BOB <5th century B C ) An Athenian musician 
and sophist, a teacher and close friend of Peri- 
cles 

Ikmaili In Greek mythology, the daughter of Acri- 
slus and Burydlce, beloved of Zeus and by him 
mother of Perseus 

DaBlol Samuel Daniel (1662-1610), an Bngllah poet 
and historian 

Daate. Alighieri Dante (1266-1821), the most fa- 
mous of Italian poets 

DaBabe. A river of Europe flowing through Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Roumania to the 
Black Sea 

Daphne. In Greek mythology, the daughter of the 
river-god, Peneua She was changed to a laurel 
while fleeing from Apollo 
D^Aihliv. Madame d'Arblay (Frances Burney, 
171^-1840), an English novelist 
Dardaa. Trojan 

Dardanelles. The strait between Europe and Asia, 
connecting the Sea of Marmora with the ^gean 
Sea. In ancient times known as the Hellespont 
Another name for the IsthmuM of Panama 
It Sir William Davenant (1605-68), an 
English poet and dramatist 
David. Second king of Israel (1061-1015 B C ), 
noted in his youth for his playlM on the harp 
Davies. Sir John (1169-1626) An English states- 
man and poet 

Dawllsh. A seaside resort In Devonshire, England 
Dead Sea. A salt lake in Palestine 
Death of Abel, The. A prose idyl Der Tod Abelo 
(1768), by Solomon Gessner (1780-88), a Swiss 
poet and painter 

Deborah. A Hebrew prophetess who helped to free 
the Israelites from the Oanaanites, and who 
celebrated the victory In a famous song of 
triumph See Judget, 4-1 
Deeatogne. The Ten Commandments 
Dee. A river on the boundary of Denbighshire, 
Wales 

De Foe. Daniel De Foe (1661-1781), an English 
political writer and adventurer, author of Hob 
inoon CruMoe 

Delra. An Anglian kingdom extending from the 
Humber to the Lees, it included about what is 
now Yorkshire 

Della. Turkish soldiers who form the forlorn hope 
of the cavalry, always beginning the action 
Delphi. In ancient geography, a town in Greece 
situated at the foot of Mount Parnassus, the 
seat of a world-renowned oracle of Apollo 
Delphic. Relating to the oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
Delphos. See Delphi. 

Drioe. An island off the coast of Greece 
Demetrloe. An Ephesian silversmith who assailed 
Paul 

Demorrltns. A famous Greek philosopher (6th cen- 
tury B C ) 

Demogorgen. An evil spirit or magician See note 
on Prometbeuo J nbound, p 1887a 
Den. A promenade between Telgnmouth and the 
sea. in Devonshire, England 
Denbighshire. A county In Wales _ 

Dennis. John Dennis (1657-1784), an English critic 
He Incurred the enmity of Pope and was ridi- 
culed by him in The Duneiad 
Derwent. A river of Cumberlandshlre, England 
Derwentwater, Honse of The earls of Derwent- 
water, sealous supporters of the Stuarts James 
Radcliffe (1689-1716), 8rd Earl of Derwentwater, 
was a leader in the Jacobite rebellion of 1716 
He was captured and executed In 3716 
Desnlx. Louis Charles Desalx (1768-1800), a noted 
French general killed In the Battle of Marengo, 
Italy. 

DesJenmn. The beautiful white wife of Othello 
the Moor, In Shakspere's OtMlo 
De BtnSL Madame de SUil (1766-1817), a cele- 
brated French writer 

■cnllon. In Greek mythology, a king of Thessaly 
He and his wife, Pyrrha, survived a nine days' 
deluge, their ark grounding on Mount Parnassus 
To replenish the earth, an oracle commanded 
them to cast stones behind them, those of Deu- 


calion becoming men and those of Pyrrha, 
women 

Deva. The old Latin name for the River Dee, in 
North Wales 

Devon. Devonshire, a county in southwestern Eng- 
land. 

Devonpoit. A fortifled seaport in Devonshire, Eng- 
land 

Devonshire. A county In southwestern England 
Dian, Diana. Goddess of the moon and the chase 
She fell In love with the shepherd boy Endy- 
mion, found sleeping In a cave on Mt Latmos, 
Asia Mlnoi 

DIekle of Dryhiq^e A member of the Armstrong 
family who assisted in the rescue of Klnmont 
Willie He lived In Liddesdale, Dumfriesshire. 
Scotland He was outlawed in 1008 
Dido. The Queen of Carthage, who killed herself 
for love of Aneaa See Virgil’s JBneid. Books 1 
and 2 

renes. A Greek cynic philosopher (4th century 
B C ), who Is said to have lived in a tub He 
searched Corinth with a lantern to And an hon- 
est man 

DIomed. DIomedes, one of the bravest of the 
Greeks In the Trojan War 
Dlon^in, the Younger A tyrant of Syracuse (867- 
866 B C ) 

DIree 1— (967)— A fountain on Mt Cltheron, near 
Thebes, Greece It took Us name from (2) 
pirc^(968)— wife of Lycus, King of Thebes 
She was put to death by the two sons of 
Antlope, divorced wife of Lveus. her body was 
thrown Intd the fountain which bears her name 
According to another legend, her body was 
changed by Dlonysua into the fountain 
DIs. Pluto, god of the lower world, who bore away 
Proserpina, daughter of Demeter U'eres) 

Dives. 1 — (148, 144) — Evil spirits of Persian myth- 
ology 2— (988) — The rich man who. when he 

died, looked up from hell and saw Lasarus the 
^ beggar In Abraham’s bosom (Liuke 16 10-81) 
Dnieper. A river In southwestc rn Russia, flowing to 
the Black hea 

Dodriev. Robert Dodsley (1708-64), an English 
bookseller and playwright He was the pub- 
lisher^ of A Biiert CoHeitwn of Old Plajfa, 12 vols 

Dog of Darkness. Cerberus, the watchdog at the 
entrance to Hades 

Doge The elective chief magistrate, holding 
princely rank in the republics of Venice and 
Genoa, Italy 

Dolce. Carlo Dolce (1610-86), a Florentine painter, 
best known through his Madonnas The paint- 
ing referred to on p 1084a, 24, Is CJkrtsI Brtaklng 
tko Hrrad 

Dolor One of the Titans, who warred against the 
Olympian gods 

Domdanicl In Tkr Arabian Taira a seminary for evil 
magicians and a resort of evil spirits, it was an 
Immense cavern "under the roots of the ocean" 
off the coast of Tunis, in North Africa 
Domenlchlno. Zamplerl Domenlchlno (1681-1641), 
a noted Italian painter 

DomlBgo'a Shore. Ban Domingo, an island republic 
of the West Indies Under the negro leader 
Toussaint L'Ouverture. the island rebelled 
against the French in 1801, but was subdued by 
Napoleon 

Don. A river of Aberdeenshire. Scotland, which 
flows Into the North Rea 

Donald. —(127)— Donald Cameron (16967-1748). 
a Scottish Highland chieftain known as “Gentle 
Lochiel " He was a descendant of Sir Evan 
Cameron of Lochiel 

Donne. John Donne (1678-1681) an English divine, 
founder of the so-called metaphysical school of 
poetry 

Don Quixote The gaunt hero of Don Ouiwota, a 
Spanish romance by Cervantes (1647-1616) 
Doon. A small river in Ayrshire, Scotland, flowing 
into the Clyde 

Dorian ( Doric. Relating to the Doric race, which 
originated In Doris, an ancient province in 
Northern Greece 

Durls. — (806)— In Greek mythology, a sea-goddess, 
the daughter of Ooeanus, and mother of the 
Nereids 

Dongbis. 1— (456)— James Douglas (d 1488). a 
Scottish nobleman, who headed the rebellion 
against James II of Scotland. 1462-66, as a re- 
sult of which he was banished 2 — (466) — See 
note on JAnaa os tka lAftiag of tka Bannar of tko 
Houae of Burrlrwk, p 1828b 
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Dovlas Tow«r. A ruined oaetle in Douglae^ a vil- 
lage In Lanarkehlre. Scotland 
Dove. A river of England forming part of the 
boundary between the counties of Derby and 
Stafford 

Dover A fortified eeaport in the county of Kent. 
England. 

Drachenfele. A mountain in the Biebengebirge, a 
mountain range on the Rhine, In Germany 
Drayton. Michael Drayton (1668-1681). an Englleh 
poet 

Dnmtheliii. Trondhjem, a province and eeaport on 
the weit coaat of Norway 

Druid. A prieat of religion among the ancient Celia 
of Gaul. Britain, and Ireland The Drulda were 
Buppoaed to have aome knowledge of geometry, 
natural phlloaophy. etc 

Dnunmoad. wllUam (1685-1640) A Bcottlah poet 
of Hawthomden. near Edinburgh 
DrUTy-lane. A atreet In London near the Strand 
Dryad. In Greek mythology, one of the nympha of 
treea The life of each Dryad waa bound up 
with the tree, uaually an oak. In which ahe lived 
Drvadee. The Dryada 9 

Dryborongh. A beautiful monaatlc ruin on the River 
Tweed, In Berwlckahire, Scotland 
Dryden. John Dryden (1681-1700), a noted Englleh 
poet and dramatlat 

Dryope A ahepherdeaa In Greek mythology, the 
playmate of the Hamadryada, changed by them 
Into a poplar 

Dock. Stephen Duck (1706-66), an Englleh farm 
laborer a ho won aome dlatlnctlon an a poet 
Dnddon. A river in the countlea of Cumberland and 
Lancaahlre, England 

Dudley, Earl of Lelreater. An Engllah eta teaman 
and aoldler (1688-88), the favorite of Ellaabeth 
DnmfrrIIng. Dunfermline, a town in FIfeehire, 
Scotland It haa a noted abbey and waa formerly 
a royal realdence 

Duncan. In Shakapere'a iiaebeth. King of Scotland, 
murdered by Macbeth 

Dunclad, A eatlrical poem by Alexander Pope 
(1088-1744) 

Dnndagel. A caatle near the ahore of Cornwall, 
England 

Dunedin. A poetical name for Edinburgh Scotland 
DuBgcoa-g>lL A ateep narrow valley at the head of 
Langdale Vale in the countv of Westmoreland, 
England See Wordaworth’i The Idle Shepherd- 
Bopa 

Dunmallraiac. Dunmall Ralae, a paea in the Lake 
diatrict of England, on the bordera of the coun- 
tlea of Weatmorcland and Cumberland 
Dunning. John Dunning (1781-88), an Engllah law- 
yer and politician 

Dnnater. A town In Someraetahlre, England. 

Difed An old Brltlah name for a region In aouth* 
weatem Walea 


B. One of De Qulncey'a guardlana He waa a 
maglatrate in a populoua diatrict cloae to 
cheater 


Lord. Sir George O’Brien Wyndham 

(1761-1887), an Engllah patron of art. much In- 
tel eated in agriculture 

Bgrtoo. A former name for Chalclo, a eeaport of 
SubcB laland, Greece 

Bhrenbrmteteln. A town and fortreaa In Pruaala, 
Germany It waa taken by the French in 17BU 
Slldon-hllla. Three conical peaka In northweatern 
Rozbui ghahlre, Scotland 
Xlrin Ireland 

Klamltea. People of an ancient kingdom, now pait 
of Peraia 

Elbn. An laland on the Tuacan coaat of Italy 
Elbe. A river of Germany fiowlng from the Bohe- 
mian Alpa to the North Sea 
Elbingcrode. A town In the province of Hanover, 

Pruaala. aituated In the Harta Mountaina ■ 

Eldon. John Scott (1761-1888), let Earl Eldon, an 
Engllah Jurlat, twice Lord Chancellor 
Elector of Hanover. One of the aeven great prineca, 
who, from the 12th century to the diaaolution of 
the Holy Roman Empire In 1806, had the right 
___ of electing the emperor 

Kloctra. The heroine of Eleetra, a Greek tragedy by 
Sophoclea (5th century B <j ) 

EUno. Elves, tiny spirits In human form, without a 
soul 

Elgtii. Thomas Bruce (1777-1841), Earl of Elgin, a 
British diplomat He collected the “Elgin Mar- 
bles," ancient Greek sculptures brought from 
the Parthenon In Athens Greece, In 1811, and 
now In the British Museum 
Elia. The pseudonym of Charles Lamb (1775-1884) 
in his essays contributed to The London Magazine, 
beginning in 1820 The name was borrowed 
from an Italian. Lamb's fellow-clerk at the 
South -Sea House 

Ella. Bridget. Charles Lamb's sister Mary 
Ella, James. Charles Lamb’s elder brother 
SSy??" ^ Hebrew prophet of the 9lh century B C 
ElloH. George Eliott (1717-90), an English general 
He defended Gibraltar against the Spaniards 
and French In 1779-88 

EUaha. A Hebrew prophet of the 8th century B C 
«... •*** attendant and auccesaor of Elijah 

Bllwbeth. Queen of England (1588-1608) 

Uliot. Bhr Gilbert .—(442) — One of the rescuers of 
Kinmont Willie 

BHision, Mr Robert William Elllston (1774-1881), 
a noted English actor and theatrical manager 
mor One of the companions of Odysseus in 
Homer* a Qdyaeep 


Wordsworth's sister Doro- 


A valley In the county of Westmoreland, 

England 

East Everly. A small town In Wiltshire, England. 
Echellca. Lea Echellea a village in eastern France, 
near the Italian border It la named from the 
stairs which formerly existed there and have 
now been replaced by a road 
Echo. A nymph who by her prattling kept Hera 
from surprising her nusband Zeus In the com- 
pany of the nymphs For this, she waa pun- 
ished by being compelled never to speak first 
and never to be silent when anyone else spoke 
She pined away to an echo for love oi Narcisaua 
m. 1 — (192, etc ) — ^In Biblical history, the Gar- 
den of Eden 2 — (448) — A river In the counties 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, England It 
is 8 miles northwest of Carlisle 
Edgeworth, Miss. Marla Edgeworth (1764-1849). an 
English novelist 

A poetic name of Bdlnburfth 
Review, 


The. A literary and political 

Journal, founded at Edinburgh la 1802 It was 
the organ of the Whig Party 
Edward the Confesaor. King of the West Saxons 
(1048-66). 

Edward I. King of England (1272-1807) 

Edward II King of England (1807-27) 

Edward III. King of England (1827-77). 
wAwaM IT. King of England (1461-88) 

Ina. Agina, an Island of Greece In the Gulf of 
ABgIna. on the east side of Greece 
mend. Egremont, a town In Cumberlandshlre. 
England 


nore. A seaport near Copenhagen It waa at 
the entrance of the sound where the Battle of 
^ C*openhagen waa fought April 2. 1801 
Elwina. A character in Perry, a tragedy by Mlsa 
Hannah More (1745-1888), It was first acted In 
1777 

ElyslBii. Of or pertaining to Elyaium 
Elysium. The abode of the blessed after death 
Bmllv See note on Epipeyrhtdion, p lISHh 
Emma. A name given to wo ' 
thy 

Emmet. Robert (1778-1808) An Irish patriot, 
leader of the United Irishmen He attempted 
an uprising in 1808 and was hanged 
Empedorles (490-480 B C ) A Greek philosopher, 
poet, and statesman 

Enreindns. In Greek mythology, a giant with one 
hundred arms He was killed by Zeus and 
burled under Mt AStna 

lor. A village In Palestine, where Saul consulted 
the female soothsaver (witch of Endor) on the 
eve of his last battle with the Philistines At 
Saul’s request she called up Samuel to advise 
Saul regarding the battle 

Eadmlon. A beautiful youth, a shepherd of Mt 
Latmus. in Carla, Asia Minor, who was beloved 
by Selene (Diana), the moon-goddess 
^lleld. A suburb of London 

wddl. Engedi, in scriptural geography, a place 
abounding In caverns, situated on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, southeast of Jerusalem In the 
desert of Engedi, David hid from Saul 
m. An ancient city In Sicily It was from a 
flowerv meadow near this place that Pinto, ruler 
of Hades, carried off Proserpina, daughter of 
^ Ceres 

EBtnmre of Christ Into Jenisolem, The. A famous 
painting by Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786- 
1846). a noted Bhigllsh painter. 

Eollaa See .ACollaB. 

^hesiaB. Of Ephesus, a city In Asia Minor 
Epletetns (1st century AD) A noted Greek Stole 
philosopher; he was bom a slave In Phrygia, 
Asia Minor 
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Pertaining to the Greek philoeopher 

Epicume, or to hie doctrine 
^plewoa (842-270 B C) A Greek philoeopher who 
taught that pleaenre ie the only good and the 
end of all morality 

Eptame. An ancient country in northweetem Greece 
Mpifhmiamliim. A lyrio poem In celebration of a 
marriage 

nun. A town in the county of Surrey, England, 
famous for its mineral eprlng and its race- 
course. 

Erasmus. Deslderlus Erasmus (1460-1580), a fa- 
mous Dutch classical scholar 
Bvebiu. A place ot utter darkness between the 
earth and Hades 

Efte A poetic name for Ireland, ear, tar. west, and 
in, an Island 

Ermliila. In Tasso’s /erusatem Delivered, the hero- 
ine, who goes in armor with her lover Tancred 
to Jerusalem 

Erse. The language of the Celts in the Highlands of 
Scotland 

Er^maathns. A mountain of Anadla in Greece 
Esan. The oldest son of Isaac, who sold his birth- 
right to Jacob (Oenrste 25 25) 

Eskdale. The valley of the Esk River, in Dumfries- 
shire, bcotland 

IS A river in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, near the 
English border 

lev. Robeit Devereuz (1107-1601), 2nd Earl of 
Essex, a favorite of Queen Elisabeth 
Etherege. Sir George Etheiege, a seventeenth cen- 
tury English dramatist 

Ethlop. Archaic for Ktkiopian, a native of Ethio- 
pia, an ancient country south ot Egypt 
Esthwalte A lake and valley south of Hawkshead, 
in Lancashire, England 

Eton A town on the Thames, opposite Windsor. In 
Buckinghamshire, England, the seat of Eton 
College 

Etmrlnas. The ancient Inhabitants of Etruria, the 
modem Tuscany, in Italy 

Ettrirk A river in Selkirkshire. Scotland, which 
joins the Tweed near Selkirk The wood ad- 
joining it was formerly known as Et trick Forest 
Eueud (c 800 B C ) A famous Greek geometri- 
cian 

Enganenn Hills. A chain of volcanic hills in north- 
eastern Italy 

Eugene, Prince Francois of bavoy (1008-1780), an 
Austrian general 

Knmenldes. Originally, a euphemistic title of the 
Furies 

Eupbrates. A river of Asiatic Turkey 
*~^ phnes. In John Lyly’s Ennknce (1578-70), an 
Athenian youth who embodies qualities of ele- 
gance, beauty, and amorousness 
Euripides (Oth century B C ) One of the greatest 
tragic poets of Greece, a friend of Socrates 
The god of the east wind 

In Greek mythology, a n\mph the wife 
of Orpheus After her death, her husband was 
allowed to follow her to the lower regions, and 
lead her thence on condition that he should not 
look around at her during the passage He vio- 
lated the condition and she was returned to 
Hades 

line The Black Sea, an inland sea bounded bv 
Russia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, and Bul- 
garia 

Evan. 1— A river in Scotland, it merges with the 
Clyde near Greenock, in the country of Ren- 
frew 2— (627) — Sir Evan Cameron (1020-1710), 
a noted Scottish Highland chieftain of Lochlel, 
the head of the Cameron clan 
RvanMe A wooded region in the valley of the 
River Evan, Scotland 

inder. A son of Hermes, and the leader of an 
Arcadian colony Into Italy, some years before 
the Troian War 

■ns. William Evans, a cleric in the South-Sea 
House, who became deputy-cashier In 1702 
iulner. The. A weekly liberal and literary jour- 
nal, established in January, 1808 Leigh Hunt 
was at one time editor 

risenmn. A tax officer who collects duties on do- 
mestic goods and guards against violation of the 
tax laws 

' V. The capital city of Devonshire, England 

V, Lira. A member of the titled Cecil family, 

residing at Burleigh House, Stamford, Llncoln- 
ehlre, England 

idin. Enellno da Romano (1104-1259), an 
Italian tyrant who conquered Verona, Padua, 
and other Italian cities His name became pro- 
verbial for cruelty. 


Iklrfhx, British. Edward Fhlrfax (1580-1085), an 
English writer and poet, translator of Tasso 
Phliero Marino Faliero, the hero of Byron's trag- 
edy Jfariao FaUcio He was a doge of Venice, 
beheaded for triasnn in 1866 
Ealklrk. A town in Sterllngshlre, Scotland, where 
Chailes Edward, The Toung Pretender, defiaicd 
the English in 1740 

Falstair. A fat, witty, and bibulous old knight in 
Sbakspere’s The Uerrp Wives of Windsor and 
Henry IV 

Ihnv, IaM. Lord John Rervoy (1000-1748). an 
English writer and politician, called “Lord 
Fanny'* on account or the effeminacy of his 
habits 

Famluim. A town in the county of Surrey. England 
Fates In Greek mytholog>, the goddesses Clotho, 
Lacheels, and Atropoa, who were supposed to 
cnntinl uestlnieB 

Fathna. A common name of Turkish women 
I'aoBs In Roman mythology, deities of the woods, 
npreaented as hall -human, with pointed cats, a 
tail, and goat's feit 

Finnus A mythical king of Latlum, worshiped as 
a god of agriculture, sometimes Identltled with 
the Arcadian Pan 

Fawcett. Henry Fawcett (1K83-R4) a noted English 
statesman and political economist 
Fais Fairies 

Keuiagle Gregor von Feinaglc (nOI^-lRIO). an in- 
vintur of a system of lules to a^fsist the mimon 
lenelon (1051-1711) A French ccclesinsilc and 
writer 

Foitoa Blilah Fenton (1081-1780). an English ver- 
sifier, who was associated with Popn in tians- 
latlng the Oefysvoy, he edited the works ol Milton 
and Waller 

Ferdinand A character in Shakspere’s Tkc Tempest, 
in love with Miranda 

Fckgusaon Robert Fergusson (1750-74), a bcotllsh 
poet 

Fernet. A village in France, near the hwiss border 
the residence of Voltaire 

Ferragns. A giant nhhi.ited in medieval romance 
He appeals as Ferrau in Ariosto's Orbindn Furt- 
osn, an Italian romance of the 10th rentuiv 
Fes. An ancient province and city In Morocco, 
North Africa 

FInmetta. Maria, daughter of the King of Naples, 
beloved bv Boccaccio 

Fichte. Johann Fichte (1702-1S14). a German phi- 
losopher, one of the founders of transcendental 
philosophy 

Fldenlla. A town in northern Italy, the scene of 
the victory of Lucullus, s noted Roman general, 
over Carbo, the leader of the civil war against 
Rulla the dictator, in 82 13 (' 

Field. Barron Field (1786-1840), an English law>er 
and friend of Charles Lnmb 
Flelden. John Flelden (1784-184*)) a radical re- 
former who because of his pertinacious advocacy 
of factory leglslatlnn was called, “The belf- 
actlng Mule" 

FlddlBg. Henry Fielding (1707-54), an English 
novelist and diamatist 

Flesole A small village on a hill near Florence. 

Italy Landor lived there for some jrars 
Fife. A county on the east coast of Bcotland 
FUlaa, Saint. A Scottish abbot of the 7th centurv 
His name was given to several towns and to 
many chapels and holy fountains in Bcotland 
FIngal. Bee note on Finnni, n 1800b 
FIbb An Irish politician who took an active part 
in attacking and breaking up the Orangemen an 
antl-CatholIc organisation 

Fltsgiirald William Thomas Fltsgerald (171*)- 
1829), a minor British poet 
Fltajames, James. James V, King of Bcotland 
(1518-42) 

Fltsrojr. The name of a titled family in England 

Fives CoDit. A place for playing Uvea a game sim- 
ilar to tennis 

FlaeeBS. Caius Valerius Flaccus (1st century AD), 
a Roman poet 

Flatmaa. Thomas Flatman (1087-88), a well known 
lawyer, painter, and poet 

Flavius. A steward of Tlmon, in Shakspere’s Titnon 
of Atkens 

Fleet Street. A prominent street in London 
FlemiBf. A native of Flanders, an ancient dtstriot 
now divided among France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land 

Fletehra John Fletcher (1579-1026), an English 
dramatist and poet, collaborator with Franole 
Beaumont 
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nan. In Roman mythology, the goddeaa of flowera 
and aprlng 

hlomra. A large city In north-central Italy, noted 
tor ItB art treaeuree and lormer pi eminence in 
literature 

Flerentinn Inhabltante of Florence. Italy _ . 
FlorlaeL A ptince In Rhakepere'a The WiHter*e Tale, 
in love with Ferdlta 

Flower Pot, The. An inn In Biehopigate Street, the 
starting place ol coaches for the north ot Lon- 
don 

Flatter, Sir Fopllng. An affected and fashionable 
fop In George Etherege’s comedy. The Man of 
Mode (1676) 

Flird. John Ford (1580*-1030), an English drama- 
tist 

Fhrth. The Firth of Fotth, a bay on the east coast 
of Scotland 

Fortinbras. The uarlike Prince of Norway In 
Rhakspere's Hamlet 

Flortonate Blue-Coat 'Fhe. A romance (1770) 

which shows how a Blue -coat boy marries a 
rich woman of rank 

Fhz. Charles James Fox (174')-1R00). a celebrated 
English statebinan and orator 
Ftranohe-rnmtd (( e , free count} ) The old County 
of Buigundv, in eastern Prance 
FYancIs 1 — f012l — King of France cnn-47>, con- 

queror of Milan (I'll'ii and Buigundy (l'i44l 
rrancis, Mr Philip (1740-1818), an English political 
writer 

Frank A member of one of the Germanic trlhf*s 
which conquoied Gaul in the 0th centurv. and 
from whom the country was named Frame In 
the Client, anv European 

Franklin Beniamin Franklin (1700-00), a noted 
American printer and diplomat 
1 rederh k Barbnrossa Fredc rlc k I the most note d 
empeioi of the Holy Roman Empiie ( 11 V>- 80 ) 
I>eerH Fiiars 

Irlar Baion The Filar Roger Bacon, an English 


Italy, Belgium, and parts of Switierland, Ger- 
many, and Holland 

Oar. John Gay (1685-1782). an English poet 
Oeira. one of the Fatal Bisters 
OeU. Sir William Oell (1777-1886). a writer of 
travels and topography, especially of Gi eece and 
Troy 

Geneva The name of a canton, a city, and a lake 
in Switserland 
GenIL Tutelary spirits 

Genoa, a seaport and province In Liguria, Italy 
Genoese. A native of Genoa Italy 
Gentile A non-Jewlsh people 
George. — (4H0a, 67) — Bee Lnmbc, George. 

Gcofge Barnwell A tragedy by Geoige Llllo <1603- 
_ 1780). an English dramatist 

George 1 King of England (1714-27) 

George 11 . King of England (1727-60) 

GedTge 111 . King of England (1760-1820) 

George IV. King of England (1820-30) 

George Rex Qeoige HI, King of England (1760- 
1820) 

George, Bt, (d 803*) The patron ealnt of England 
Georgies A Latin poem treating of agricultuie, 
trees, animals, etc . written by Virgil about 85 
B C 

Ger^on. A fabulous monster with three heads it 
was killed by Hercules 

Ghent A prominent commercial and manufactur- 
Ing city of East Flanders, Bi Igium 
Giant lleMjtalr The owner of Doubting Castle in 
John Bunvan's Pihfrim h PmartHtt (1078-84) 
Giants A m>thologlcal race oi monstrous beings, 
who assaulted the gods and were imprisoned by 
thorn 

Giant’s Causeway , The A famous rock formation 
, on the north loist ot Inland 
Gibbon. Edward Gibbon (1737-1)4). an English his- 
torian. author of The Ilislottf of tht JJrrlinc and 
halt uj Ike Unman hmum 

Gibraltar A fortified rock and town on the south- 


philosopher and M lentlst of the 1.3th centurv. 
the hero of popular legend 

rviull An ancirnt durhv In northern Italy, now 
paitiv Included In Austria 

Fuller Thomas Fuller (1608-61) an English 
preacher author of Uininry of iht llor/HlrA of 
Fntflnnd 

Ftirles The goddesses of vengeance som* times sy- 
n<m\mouH with Fates 

Fnmess-fella rpland tracts In north* rn Lama- 
shlie England 

FusHL Tohn Hi nry Fuseli (1741-182’i). n Swiss 
painter and ait critic 


f rn coast of Spain a British possession sint e 
1704 

Gideon \ Judge* of Israel As a sign that Israel 
should be saved through his hand Gideon asked 
that (rod should let dew fall upon a fleece of 
Wool and not upon the earth around it 

GieriiBBlemme Liberala Jtrumlrm lUhieied an 
Italian epic poem b\ Torquato Tasso (1544-03) 
on the deliverance of Jerusalem hv Godfrey c»f 
Bouillon, leader of the First Crusade (1000- 
1100 ) 

Glela A loval subfect of Charles XII, King of Swe- 
den (1607-171 H) 

Gifford Willlim Gifford (17'ie-182C), editor of The 
Quartnly /(rticir he was hostile to Kiats His 


G. One of De Qulneev's guaidlans He was a 
lianker in Llncolnshlrt 

Gaelic Bi longing to the Celtic Gaels nr Highland 
Scotch ni theli la ri gunge 

Galaw Popularly known as the Milky Wnv 

Giilesus An Italian ilver famous for flne-flecced 
sheep 

Galilee A sea in PaUstlne fiequintrd hv Christ 
and his disciples It Is neatly 700 feet below 
sea-level 

Galileo (1364-1042) A famous Italian physicist and 
nstionom* r 


satires Tht ttaiiad and The Uatiad, were pub- 
lished in 1707 

Gilbert Sir 3^ illlam Schwenck Gilbert (1830-1011), 
an English poet and drimatist 

Gilpin The hero ol William (’nwper's poem The 
Duntlna History of John Oilpin (1782) 

Gilpin Homer. See lloraer 

GloaannI 1 — (022) — A character In John Ford s 
'/is Pity Bhr n a Whoic (1633) 2 — (096) — The 

Christian name of Boccaccio (1318-73). a great 
Italian poet 

Glnildns Camhrensis A Welsh ec * lesiastlc and hls- 


Galla Water A small si team in Rosburghshire, 
Scotland, It flows into the Tweed near Abbots- 
ford Oeott's home 

Gallic Pertaining to ancient Qaul, modern France 
Caallli an land Fr anec 

Galston Muirs. The moorlands near Qalston, a 
small town In Avrahire Scotland 
Gamelin The hero of a medieval tale, once attrib- 


toiian of the eaily 13th century 

Gisborne A town on the western border of York- 
shire 

Gluramum. A rugped mountain In Dnrrowdale Val- 
iev, in the western part of Cumbeilandshlie. 
England 

Glasgow The Induatrlal and commercial metiopo- 
11 b of Scotland It is the seat ol the Unlversltv 


uted to Chaucer 

Gamester, The A tragedy bv Edward Moore (1733) 
depleting the honors of gambling 
Ganges A river In northern India, venerated bv 
Hindus 

Ganymede. The beautiful vouth who succeed* d 
Hebe aa cup-bearci to the gods 
Gaol Same as /nff 

Garamant Fersan, a province In northern Afika 
Garrlek. David Garrick (1717-70), a noted English 
nilor and dramatist 

Garih Samuel Garth (1661-1710), an Engllah phy- 
sician and poet 

Gascoigne Bamber Gascoigne (1723-01) a British 
Member of Parliament from the county of Essex 
Gate Blnek. A passage among the Lowther hills on 
the border of Dumfriesshire Scotland 
Goth. A Phnistlne city In Judah 
Oaid. Ancient Gallia, which In the time of the Ro- 
mans included what Is now France, northern 


of Glasgow founded In 1461 
Glasse, Mra Hannah Glasse authoi of The Art of 
VonXcfy (1747), and similar works 
Glanrua A sea god, originally a flsherman, who 
became immortal by tasting magic grass 
r*“lfn Johann W Glelm (1710-1808) a German poet 
Glen Fmln. A valley southwest of Loch Lomond, In 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland 

Glen Tdoss. A valley southwest of Loch Lomond, In 
Dumbartonshire Scotland 

GlenaUon A character In John Horne's tragedy, 
noualae (1736) 

Glenartney. A forest in Perthshire, Scotland 
Gleneulru, Ruri of, \ staunch supporter of Regent 
Murray of Scotland 

Olenftnlus. A tract of forest ground In the Rtgh- 
_ lands of Perthshire Scotland 
Glo'ster — (63) — “Gilbert de Clare surnamed the 
Red, Earl of Glouceater and Hertford, oon-la- 
law to King Edward “—Gray 
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Qloiiceit«r. A city In Glouoeitenhlre, Bngland 
(Uonontter, DvIm of. Later Richard III. King ^ 
Bngland (1488-80) On the death of Edward 
IV. hie older brother. Richard, eelsed the young 
Edward V and, in 1488, aaeumed the crown, the 
death of Edward V and hie brother In prleon 
being announced ehortly after 
Gnldoe. Cnidue, an ancient city of Carla. Asia 
Minor, a seat of the worship of Aphrodl^ 
Oodwlii. William Godwin (1706-1886), an English 
novelist and political writer Bee p 218 ^ 
Oodn^, Earl. An English statesman (9907-1058), 
chief minister of Edward the Confessor 
Godwiii. Msii^ WoUstonecraft. An English author 
(1787-1801). daughter of William and Mary God- 
win, second wife of Shelley 
Goethe. Johann W Goethe (1749-1882). a famous 
German poet and dramatist 
Gog and Magog. Fabulous giants, names of two 
wooden statues In the London Guildhall sup- 
posed to represent the survivors ot a race of 
giants which formerly Inhabited Britain 
Golconda. A town in India, once famous as a dia- 
mond market 

Goldca Age. A mythical period of perfect Inno- 
cence, peace, and happiness In Roman litera- 
ture. the period (81 B C -14 A D ) of the great- 
est classical writers. Virgil, Horace, Livy, 0\ld. 
and others 

Golden Square. A prominent square In London 
Goldsmith Olivci (ioldsmlth (1728-74), an Irish 


poet, novelist, and dramatist 
ndnia. One of the Fatal Bisters 


Gorges, Tyb. Theobald Gorges, a knight of an an- 
cient family near Bilstol He appeared as an 
actor in Chatterton’s JBtla and Ooddwys 
Gorgon A fabulous female monster said to Inhabit 
the Western Ocean The name is usually ap- 
plied to Medusa, whose hair was transformed 
Into seipents so teirible that all who looked 
upon them were turned to stone 8he was slain 
by Perseus and her head set on the shield of 
Athena ^ 

Goshen The district in Egypt allotted to the Chil- 
dren of Israel for their residence 
Goslar. An ancient city In the province of Hanover, 
Prussia 

Goths Goths A low German tilbe that overran the 
Roman Empire In the Sid and 41 h centuries 
They founded kingdoms In Italy Bpain, and 
southern France The name Is used of any bar- 
baric or uncivilised person or people 
Gotham. A village In Northamptonshire, England, 
famous for the proverbial follies of Its inhab- 
itants Irving applied the name to New York 
Gothic. Pertaining (1) to the ancient Goths or 
their language, (2) to the so-called pointed types 
of medieval architectuie (3) — (97) — to the 
Middle Ages in general, or (4) characterised by 
display 

Gowder crag A rocky eminence In Cumberland- 
shlre, Bngland 

Gnemes. The old and powerful family of Graham, 
which held extensive possessions In the counties 
of Dumbarton and Stirling, In Scotland 
Grace. One of three goddesses embodying and con- 
ferring grace, beauty, and Joy and represented 
as attending on Venus The names usually given 
them are Euphrosvne, Aglaia, and Thalia 
Grafton. A H Fltsrov (1783-1811), Duke of Graf- 
ton, an English political leader during the reign 
of George III (1760-1820) 

Grahame. James Grahame (1765-1811) a Scottish 
poet, whose chief work Is The Bahbath (1804) 
Grammatlcno, Baxo. A Danish historian of the 12th 
and 18th centuries 

Olwnby, Marquis of John Manners (1721-70), a 
British general 

Grande Chartreuse. See Chartreuse 
Grandlson. Ladv. A character In Samuel Richard- 
son's The HMorp of fUr Charlce Oranileom (1734) 
Granleus. A river In Mysla. Asia Minor the scene 
of Alexander the Great's victory o\or the Per- 
sians In 884 B C 

Grant. Charles Grant (1778-1866), a very unpopu- 
lar statesman In 1827 he entered Canning s 
last ministry as President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy 
Granville. George Granville (1667-1785), an Eng- 
lish poet, dramatist and politician 
GfnsnMru. A village In the county of Westmoreland, 
England, at the head of Grasmere Lake 
Grass Market. The place of executions In Edinburgh 
In the 17th century 

OiuastaiL Josephlna Oraasinl (1778-1850), a famous 
Italian opera singer 


Grattan. Henry Grattan. Jr (1746-1880), an Irish 
Member of Parliament who was noted for his 
quarrels In regard to legislation 
Gray. Thomas Gray (1710-71), an English poet. See 
p 57 

Great Bear, The. See Beak. 

Grecian. — (087, 050) — A name given to students of 
the first class who were preparing lor a uni- 
versity 

Greenhead Ghyll. A small valley near Grasmere, In 
the county of Westmoi eland, England 
Grenada. Granada, a province In southern Spain 
Grenville. W W Grenville (17.30-1884), an Engliah 
BtBtcsman. Secritaiy of Foreign Aftalra In PItt’a 
ministry (1791-1801) 

Greta Woods. A wood along the River Greta In 
northern Yorkahire, England 
Grdtry. Andifi GrOtry (1741-1818), a French opera 
lompoaer 

GrovlUe. Fulke Grevllle (1034-1628), Lord Brook, 
author of poems and tragedies, and a Life of blr 
Philip Sidney 

Grey Mars. A school established on the site of the 
old Grey Friars' Monasteiy. London ('hriat’s 
Hospital, founded on this site by Edward VI, was 
moved to Iloiaham. Sussex, In 1902 
Oribclln. Simon Grlbelln (1661-1788), an engraver, 
abo In 1707 diew pis ten »f the Cartoons ot Kaiibnel 
(1483-1520), the Italian paintei 
GrUnn A fanciful creature, half lion and half 
eagle 

Groat's House, John o*. See John o* Groat. 
Groe%enor Place A fashionable squan in London, 
It has been the residence of many famous men 
Grotto of Antiparos See Antiparos 
Group from the Slstlae Chapel. The Sistine, or Rlx- 
tine, chapel Is the private chapel of the Popi 
Ita walls and ceilings are decorated with paint- 
ings. most noted of which are plitures of the 
t'reation, the Deluge, and the Judgment, by 
Michelangt lo 

Grub Street. A London stieet (now Milton Street) 
foimerly noted as the residence of poor and 
needy authors 

Gnadalqnivir A river in southern Spain 
Guardian, The An IRth century periodical pub- 
lished by Addison Steele, and others 
Gnelpha (Guelfs, Welfs) A powerful family In 
Germany and Italy from the Oth to the 15th 
centur\ 

Onll^nNtem A courtier In Shakspere a Hamlrt 
Guildford A town In the county of Surrey, England 
Oolldhall. The corporation hall of the city of Lon- 
don, England 

Guinea The cMiaat-land of weatein Africa 
GullHer's Travels. A social and political satiie in 
the form of a book of travels, wiltten by Jon- 
athan Swift (1726) 

Gaily Tohn Gully (1783-1868), a prise-fighter and 
apoi tsman 

Gwyneth North- Wales 

Gy gee A son of Uranus and Gaea, one of the giants, 
he was killed by Hercules 

Hadrian Publius AClius Hadrlanus a Roman t m- 
peror (117-188) He constructed a wall against 
the Piets and Scots In northern Bngland be- 
tween Solway Filth and tht mouth of the 
River Tyne 

Hag of Endor See Endor 
Hagar Concubine of Abiaham 
Halribee. A place of execution near Carllaie, Cum- 
berlandahirc . England 

Haldon. A range of hills In Devonshire. England 
Hallaai. Henry Hallam (1777-1850). a noted Eng- 
lish historian 

Hallowell, Captain. Beniamin Hallowell, a British 
naval captain with Nelson at the Battle of Tra- 
falgar (1803) 

Hamadryadoa See note on The Hamadryad, p 1804b 
Hamelln. A town in Hanover province, Prusala 
Hamet. Cld Hamet Benengell, the imaginary 
chronicler from whom Cervantea said he got the 
account of Don Quixote Byron states that 
Hamet promlaea repose to hla pen, In the last 
chapter of Bna OeiTOie 

HamUtoa. — (480, 441) — Bee note on Caiyow Oaetle, 
p 1S20a 

HamUiou, Gavin. A Scottish painter and antiquar- 
ian (1780-07) 

Hamilton. Lady.-— (411, 410) — Emma Lvon Hamilton 
(c1701-t815). the wife of Sit William Hamilton, 
a British Ambassador at Naples She was the 
mistress of Lord Nelson whom she met In 
Naples in 1708, and the cause of his separation 
from his wife 
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Haiiitot. The leading oharaoter In Shakipere's Ham- 
Mi 

Hampden. John Hampden (1684-1648). an Bnglleh 
patriot and atateeman who refueed to pay ahip- 
money exacted by Charlee 1 
Hampehliw. A county In Bouth England 
Hampetcad. Bee note on To Hampatead, p lS78a 
Handel. George Frederick Handel (16^-1769). a 
famoue German mualcal compoeer, he lived in 
London for Mme years 

HaagtaMT Gardena of Babylon. A four-acre terraced 
garaen, 800 feet high, built on a raised base sup- 
ported by pillars It was constructed by Nebu- 
chadnesxar (6th cent B C). and Is known as 
one of the seven wonders of the world 
Hannibal. The famous general of Carthage He 
overcame Marcel lus, the Roman general. In 
southern Italy, In 208 B C 
Hanover. A province In Prussia 
Hanway, Jonas (1712-86) An author and tourist 
He was a vehement opponent of tea. over which 
he got into conflict with Samuel Johnson, an In- 
veterate tea drinker 
Haram. Harem 

Hardy. Blr Thomas Hardy (1769-1889), an English 
rear-admiral 

HarfleiAr. A seaport In northern France, taken by 
the English, Sept , 1416, retaken by the French, 
1449 

Hanner-hlll A prominent hill on the road between 
Wem and Bhrewebury In Shropshire, England 
Harmodios. See p 694a. n 8 

Haroun Al Raschld (Haroun the Just) Caliph or 
Pilnce of Bagdad <786-809) He is an Important 
character In The Arabtan Nighta* hnlirtainmenl 
Harrington. Charles Stanhope (17.18-1820), Third 
Earl of Harrington, an English general, aide-de- 
camp of Buigoyne In the American Revolution 
Harriott John Harriott, author of Struoglea Through 
Life (1807). a work which contains an in- 
teresting account of the author's adventures in 
New England 

Harrison. John Harrison <1008-1770^ a noted Eng- 
lish mechanician and watch-maker 
Henry the V. Henry V. King of England (1418-22) 
Harts Monntalns. A mountain range In Brunswick 
and Anhalt. Germany, and In the piovlnces of 
Hanover and Saxony In Prussia 
Harvey. Cabala. Sir Ellab Harvey (1759-1880). an 
English Admiral 

Haseonbe A hill In the county of Surrey England 
llassan. An Arabian prince of the 7th century He 
was the grandson of Mohammed 
Hathaway. Mr Mathias Hathaway, steward at 
Christ's Hospital from 1790 to lHl8 
Hawkshead. A \lllHg( in northern Lancashire, Eng- 
land 

Hawthoradea. A town In the county of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, It Is famous for Its caves 
Haydoa Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846), a 
noted English historical painter 
Hayley. William Havlcv (1741-1820) an English 
writer, author of The Triumpha of Temper (1781), 
The Triumph of UuHr (1804), and various blog- 

HasUtf. William Haslitt (1778-1880), an English 
author and critic See p 1007 
Hebe. The cup bearer of the gods 
Hebrid Isles { Hebrides A group of islands on the 
went coast of Scotland 

Herat A goddess of the Infernal regions, teacher of 
witchcraft and sorcery 
Heela. A volcano In Iceland 

Heetdr. In Greek legend, the son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and the leader of tne Troians In the Troian 
War He was slain by Achilles He is a promi- 
nent character In Homer's fHnd 
Hela The goddess of death, who presided over 
NIflhelmr, the hell of the Gothic nations 
Helen. 1 — (964, 1076) — Helen of Troy, wife of 
Menelaus, King of Sparta, carried off on account 
of her beauty bv Paris son of Priam, King of 
Troy She was the Troian war heroine of Hom- 
er's /7iad 2— (1104n) Julia Flavla Saint Helen 
(247-828) mother of Ponstantlne 
Helicon. A part of the Parnassus, a mountain range 
in Boeotia, In Greece It had two springs, Aga- 
nippe and Hippoc^ene, sacred to the Muses 
HeUgfldand. An Island and fortress in the North 

HoUm The sun-god, called Hyperion by Homer. 

later he was iden tided with Apollo 
Hellna. Greece 

Helle. The Hellespont See Hellespont 
HelleBiea. A group of poema on Greek topics 


HeOespent The ancient name of the Strait of Dar^ 
danelles. between Europe and Asia It took its 
name from Helle (daughter of Athamas and 
Nephele), who was drowned in it 
Hclolse. — (70) — A French abbess of the 12th cent 
See Abela^ 

Helots. The slave class of Laconia, or Sparta, 
Greece 

Helvellyn. A mountain in Cumberlandshire, Eng- 
land 

Helvetia The ancient Latin (now poetical) name 
for Bwltserland 

Hengest. A fifth century chief of the Jutes, founder 
of the Kingdom of Kent, In Britain 
Henry. The name of a number of English Kings 
I. 1100-83, II. 1164-80. Ill, 1216-72, IV. 1890- 
1418, V. 1418-22. VI. 1422-61. VII, 1486-1509. 
VIII. 1500-47 

Henry Vlll. A chronicle-history play, partly writ- 
ten by Shakapere 

Herarlen. An ancient Greek city on the coast of 
Asia Minor 

Heracles. See HerralcH. 

Heraclltns (11 500 B C ) A Greek philosopher of 
Ephesus, surnamed "The Obscure" because of 
his style, he was known also as "The Weeping 
Philosopher" because of the solemnity of his 
bearing and the hopelessness of his view of life 
Heralds' College. A body of ofllcials, instituted in 
1484 to determine rights and titles In heraldry 
and to regulate the use of heraldic devices 
HerbM William Herbert (1778-1847), a translator 
of Icelandic and other poetry One of his prin- 
cipal pieces is entitled Bong oa the Racoeerp of 
Thur*a iiammm 

Herralanenm An Italian city buried with Pompeii 
In 79 A D, by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
Hercnlean Resembling Hercules in strength; re- 
quiring great strength or labor 
Hercules. The non of Zeus, he was noted for his 
gigantic strength, hero of numerous mighty la- 
bors, one of which was the securing of the prdle 
of the A mason queen Hippolyta 
Hare^nian forest A forest near the Rhine in aonth- 
ern and central Germany 
Herb. (Jueen of heaven See Aphrodite. 
Uermaplirodltus. The fabled son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, combining both sexes In one body, 
having been loined to Salmacis. a nymph presid- 
ing over a fountain near Halicarnassus He is 
regarded as an emblem of indissoluble marriage 
Hermes. The messenger and herald of the gods 
Hero. 1— (502. 704. 780, 794)— A priestess of Aph- 
rodite, beloved by Leander, who swam nlghtl> 
across the Hellespont from Abydos, Asia Minor, 
to meet her Leander was drowned during a 
storm, and Hero, in despair, threw herself into 
the sea 2 — (780) — A character in Shakspere's 
Uueh Ado About Nothing 

Herod Surnamed "The Great," King of Judea 
(40-4 B C ) He is alleged to ha\e ordered 
the massacre of the Infanta In Bethlehem, in or- 
der to kill the child Jesus See Herod's Lament 
for Martamne (p 512) and note, p 1221b, also 
Stephen Phillips's Herod, a Tragedp (1900) 
Herodotus (5th century B C ) A noted Greek 
historian 

Hen^^ttc^^fonrth. Henry IV, King of England 

Hertford A branch of (Wrist's Hospital School, for 

S I Is, located In Hertford, Hertfordshire, Eng- 
nd 

Hertfordshire. A countv In the south-central part 
of England 

Hertha. (Nerthus) A German goddess of fertility 
and growth 

Hor\ev. william. An English soldier and nobleman 
of the earlv 17th century 

Hesiod (8th century B C ) A celebrated Greek 
poet 

Hesper, Hesperus The evening star in Greek my- 
thology 

Hesiierean. Of or pertaining to Hesperus, the even- 
ing star 

Hesprrldcs. The maidens who guarded the golden 
apples In the garden of the gods, also, the gar- 
den itself, on the borders of eternal darkness 
Hessey. James Augustus Hessey A member of the 
j^ublMlng Arm of Taylor A Hessey, Keats's pub- 

Reywood. Thomas Hevwood, A noted English 
dramatist of the early 17th centuiw 
Hibernian Strangford. See RtrangTord. 

Hierarch. A leader of celestial hosts 
HIgh-Bom Helen. This poem appears as Helm 
In most editions of Lamb's works 
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Hlglifljrer. A fut stage ooaoli 
Hlglinte. A suburb of London 
HJglilud Marjr. A name given by Bums lo Mary 
Campbell and to Maiy Morlson 
Hilda. One of the Fatal Bisters 
Hlmera. An ancient town In Sicily. 

Hlncklean. Of Hinckley, a town in Leicestershire, 
England 

Htndn. A member of one of the native races of 
Hindustan, the central peninsula of Asia 
Hlndbead. A ridge in the southwest part of the 
county ot Surrey, England 
Hlnaoin, Hlnnom's Vale. The ancient valley of Hln- 
nom, south ot Jerusalem It was called also 
Oehenna and Tophet, and in later times it be- 
came the prototype of the place of punishment, 
and was regarded as the mouth of Iiell 
Hlpplas. Son of Plslstratua. he became ruler and 
tyrant of Athens In 527 B C and was expelled 
in 610 

inppoerates A celebrated physician who served 
Athens at the time of the great plague. 420 B C 
He was a native of Cos, an island in the ^gean 
bea 

Hlppcwrene. A loiintaln sacred to the Muses, on 
Helicon, a part of the Parnassus, a mountain 
range In Bceotla, in Greece The table was that 
the fountain gushed out where the hoof ot Pe- 
gasus struc k the ground 

* Hlppolvta. See note on Tkencui and nippolpta, p 
1804b 

Hobbs Thomas Hobbs (1588-1070), a celebrated 
English philosopher 

Hoder. See note on Gray's The Descent of Odin, 07b, 
0*1.00^ p 1200b 

Ho^ea. A student at Christ’s Hospital with Lamb 
Hoef. The son of Prince Owaln Gwynedd of North 
Wales, he was a poet and a warrior 
Hofer. Andreas llofer (1707-1810) a Tyrolese pa- 
triot and insurgent leader, executed by the 
French under Napoleon 

Hogarth. William Hogarth (1097-1704), a noted 
English painter and engraver 
Hogg^ Janes A Scottish poet (1770-1833) See p 

Hog-lane. A disreputable street In London, now 
Middlesex Street 

Hog's Bark_ A mountain ridge in the county of 
Surrey, England 

Ifoleroft. Thomas Holcroft (1743-1800), an English 
dramatist, actor, and miscellaneous writer 
Holland. Henry Richard Vaasall (1773-1840), 3rd 
Lord Holland, who Bvron thought wrote the 
hostile attack upon his Hosrt of Idtcncsn Byron 
says that Holland was “applauded for dinners 
and tianslatlona ’’ 

Holy Alliance. An alliance made in 1811 by the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia and the King of 
Prussia, subsequentlv lolned bv all the. European 
sovcrilgns except the Pope and the King of Eng- 
land 

Holyhead. A seaport In Anglesea, Wales 
Holy Pnnl. — (084) — St Pauls Cathedral, Tendon, 
It contains a statue of John Howard (1720-90), 
the prison reformer 

Holy Roman Bmpirc Certain portions of the old 
Roman Empire together with the Frankish pox- 
sessions of Charlemagne who was crowned Em- 
peror at Rome, 800 by Pope Leo III In 002 the 
real Holy Roman German Empire began It be- 
came extinct In 1800 when Frxncls 11 resigned 
for the hereditary crown of Austria 
Holy Thursday Thursday of Holy Week — I e, the 
week before Easter 

Homer. An ancient Greek poet, variously assigned 
to the 8th to 12th century B C the reputed au- 
thor of the Iliad and the Odpiticjf and of the so- 
called Homeric hymns According to tradition 
he lived In Smyrna and on the Islands of Chios 
and loB in the .figean Sea, and in hlx old age 
was blind 

HoBorablo Society of the Middle Temple See Tem- 

Hoo£erI Richard Hooker (1558-1600). a noted Eng- 
lish divine 

Honre. Quintus Horatlus Flaccus (65-8 B C ), a 
noted Roman lyilc and aatirical poet 
Horatio. A character In Bhakspere's Hamlet 
Homer, Gilpin The goblin page in Scott’s The Lap 
of the Last Minstrel . 

Honifo. The devil ' 

Horton. liOdv Wllmot. Anne Beatrix Horton, wife 
of Byron's second cousin, Robert John Wllmot 
(1784-1841) She died in 1871 
HSaaolow. A town in the county of Middlesex, Eng- 
land 


Honrls. The beautiful damsels who, aooordlng to 
the Moslem faith, ate to be oompenlons of the 
faithful in Paradise 

Honrs. Mythological beings represented as accom- 
panying VonuB, and as bringing the changes of 
the season 

Honae of Conamoos. The lower legislative body of 
England 

Honoo of Tndor An English dynasty, descended on 
the male side fiom Owen Tudor, on the female 
side from John of Gaunt through the Beautorts 
It comprised the sovcieigns, Henry VII, Henry 
VIII, Edward VI. Mary, and Elisabeth 
Houses of Fnrlinment. The legislative body of Eng- 
land consisting of the House of Commons, and 
the House of Lords 

Howard. 1— (381, 084)— John Howard (1726-00), an 
Engllah philanthropist noted lor his efforts in 
behalf of prison reform 2 — (482) — Sec note on 
V ITtmmas, p 1272b 8— (527)— Boo p 627b, n 2, 
Howard. Earl of Nottingham — (220) — Charles 
Howard (1530-1024), an Engllah admiral 
Howe. William Howe (1720-1814), a Urllish general 
In the American Ke\olutlon 
Boyle. Edmund Hoyle (1672-1700), an English 
writer on whist and other card games 
Hubert, Saint (050^-727) A bishop of Liege, Bel- 
gium the patron saint of hunters 
Hugnmot, The Huguenots were French Protestants, 
who Bufr«ied great persecution during the re- 
ligious wars of the Ihth and 17th centuries 
Hull. A seaport on tlfe east coast ol Yorkshire, 
England 

Humboldt F 11 A Humboldt (17(i0 1850), a Ger- 
man naturalist and stausnian 
Hume, Dn«ld (1711-76) A famous Scottish philoso- 
pher and historian 

Hume. Joseiih (1777-1855) An English pnllt Irian 
who devoted himself to financial questions and 
was indefatigable In i vposlng cvtinvagance and 
abuse Htitt nrhmrnt wix his watch vord 
Hun One of an obscure Vsiatic nomadic and war- 
like race lifing between the I i il and the Volga 
about the dawn of thi Christian era — (420) — 
Austrians 

llungerford. A city In wi stern Birkshlre England 
llnni James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1850), an 
English port and essayist Sec p K(»(i 
H^nclnlli, H^aelnthns A beautiful \outh beloved 
of Apollci and Hccldentnllv killed b\ him while 
playing at discus-throwing From the blood of 
Hyaclnthiis sprang the flown callnd hyacinth 
Hvbla An indent town ot Sltilv tamous for Its 
honev 

Hvdaspes The anrient name' of the Rivi i Jhcluni 
in India 

Hide Park Corner Hvde Park is a park in West- 
minster, Londem, one of th« largest of the Lon- 
don pa'-ks 

Hymen The god of marriage 

Hyperion A Titan father of Hellos the sun -god 
also the sun-god himself, the incarnation of 
light and beauty 

lago The villain In Bhakspere's Othello 
lanthe Sophia Jane Switt, Lancloi s early sweot- 
hoart Her first husband died in 1S12 and she 
soon afterwards married M dc Molnndi They 
went to live In Pails where hr r srcoiid husliancl 
died She spent two >ears (lH2')-.ni in Flor- 
ence, and passed the remainder of In r life be- 
tween England and France She died in Paris 
In 1851 

liiprtns A Titan, father of Prometheus and Atlas, 
and fablfd ancestor of the human race 
Iberian Of Iberia, the ancient name of thf Spanish 
peninsula 

Irams A youth who flying with his father, 
Dwdalus on wings fastened with wax. soared so 
high that the sun melted thqwax and he fell 
Into the Icarian Rea and was cfrbwnecl 
Irolmklll Iona, an island of the inner Hebrides on 
the west coast of Rcotland 
Ida An ancient mountain In the Island of Crete, 
southeast of Greece, connected with the worship 
of Zeus 

Idalln. A town in the Island of Cyprus, In the 
Mediterranean, containing a temple for the wor- 
ship of Venus, goddess of love 
Hind A Orerk epic poem dealing with the story of 
the siege of Ilium (Trnv) It le ascribed to 
Homer 

Ulon See Troy. 

nieeos. A small river In Attica, Greece 
lliam Bee Troy. 

Imogen A character la Bhakepere'e CpmbeHne 
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bide, 1—(616)— Indue, a river In India 2— (800) 

—India 

India Uonee, The London headquaricie of the East 
India Company, a trading company formed in 
16U0 to carry on commerce with the Eaet In- 
dies It becami also a great political poi^ir, 
until In 1858 it practically governed India 
Indoetan. India 
Indna A river in India 

Infemo. The flret part of Dante'e The Divine Comedp, 
deecrlblng the poet'e Journey thiough hell under 
the guidance ot Viigil 
Inner Temple See Temple 

Inquleltlon. The Roman Catholic court for exami- 
nation and punishment ol heretics It cam< Into 
being In 1231, and took its most seveie form In 
Spain where torture, as a means of eliciting evi- 
dence, was gineiall> employid 
Inverlochy. A place In Argyllshire, Scotland, wheie 
James Graham (IG12-C0), Earl ol Monti ost, de- 
feated the Scottish Covenanters In ]04‘’i 
Inverness A county in north-cential Scotland 
Invemne^de. A village in htirlingshire, Scotland, 
near the head of Lot h Lomond 
lo, A beautltul nymph beloved of Jupiter, she 
aroused the lealousy of Juno 
Iona, Island of One of the Innor Hebrides, off the 
west coast of Scotland 

Ionian, Ionic Pi rtalnlng to Ionia the ancient n ime 
of the coast dlstiict and islands of western Asia 
Minor, peopled b) Greek colonists 
Iphigeneia Sec* note on On Hia Oton Agamemnon and 
Iphit/tniw, p 1 -104a 
Iran Persia 

Iris. The peisnniflcatlon of the rainbow, regarded 
as the swift mesbcngcr nt the gods Shi was 
supposed to loosin the hair of dying pel sons so 
that their spirits might depart 
Irish Rebellion A iclullion fostered in 1798 bv the 
hocietv of I'nitcd Irishmen lor the avowed pur- 
pose of separating Ireland from the Biitish Em- 
pire 

Iron Age In Greek m^lhologv the last and most 
degraded pc>rlod ol th< ages preceding the hu- 
man eta Opposed to Ciolden Age 
**IVon Mask*’ An allusion to the Man In thr Iron 
Mask,' a m\btcrious flguie of the late 17th cen- 
tury In Italv He has been Idciitllled as < ount 
Mittlolf hec return of State at the c'ourt of tson- 
saga, Dukf of M intua 

Irthing A river in the northeastern part of C'um- 
ber land ••bile Engliincl 
Isalab A Hebrew prophet (740-701 B C ) 

Iscamm A boon companion of Canyng He ap- 
pears as an artor in ( hattrrton's ^VUa and OoUd 


u gn 

Iser A river In liavaria Germ inv 
Isle of Man. An Island in the Irish sea 
Islington A parish in northirn London 
Ismail. A town of Riinsl i lormeilv a Turkish foi- 
tresB The massacic which followed the storm- 
ing of the clt\ hv the Russians In 1700 was one 
of the bloodiest events In the annals of Europern 
warlaic 

Israel. The kingdom of the northern tribes of the 
Israelites, who seeided Irom the southein tribes 
In the reign of Rohohoam or»l B C 
Ismel’H sons rhlldren of Israel descendants of 
Jacob 

Istambol. Istamhul or Istamhoul, a Turkish name 
of Constantinople 
Italia. The ancient name of Italy 
Ithaca An island of the Ionian group Greece In 
classical It gend the home of Odysseus 
Ixion In Greek legend, a king of a wild people of 
Thessalv Greece, In the heroic age He made 
love to Hera, hv whom (In the fnim of a cloud 
sent bv Zeus) he became father of the Ontaurs 
For boasting of the faxors of Hera, Ixion was 
bound to an endlessly revolving wheel In Tai- 
tarUB 


_ The conventional name of a sailor 
Jack Cade. Jack Gade was the leader of "Paclc's 
Rebellion," a political uprising In Kent, in 1410 
Jack Homar. An old nuiserv ihvme the hero of 
which “sat In a corner eating his rhrlstmas pie " 
Jackson. John Jackson (1709-1845), a well-known 
pi iBc-flghter 

Jacob The son of Isaac and ancestor of the Israel- 

Jacobl Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1748-1810) a 
noted German philosopher 
Jaffa. A seaport of Palestine It was stormed bv 
the French under Napoleon In 1798 


Jambllchus. One of the Neo-Platopic philosophers 
of the 4th century 

Janus. An ancient Roman deity, god of gatea and 
doors He was lepreaented with two faces look- 
ing In opposite diiectlons, thus seeing the past 
and the future at the same time 
James. I — (448) — James VI, King of Scotland 
(1507-1025) and — (027) — King of England us 
James 1 (1608-25) 2— (455)— James V, King 

of Scotland (1118-42) 8— (107*))— James 1, King 
of Scotland (1400-87), 4— (1150)— King ot Eng- 
land (1085-8h) 

Jnm>, the Hkottishe Kjng — (110) — James I, King 
of Scotland (1400-37) 

Jason. See Medea 
Jean. Bums’s wife 

Jeffrey. Francis Jeffrey (1778-1830), a Scotlish 
critic essayist, and lurist He was editui of Tko 
Edinbuioh fferlrtp See p 884 
Jenkins A dissenting mliilstti in Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, England 

Jeplithah. A judge of Isiacl who sacrlflced his 
daughter in tulllllmcnt of a vow that 11 he sub- 
dued the Ammonilis hi would kill whatever 
came out of his house to meet him on his return 
Jericho An ancient walled city ol Palestine 
When attacked the Invading Israelites undi i 
the command of Joshua, Its walls wcic mliacu- 
Inusly destroved 

Jerome bt Jerome (c340-42()) one of the fathers 
of the Latin (’hunh He puhINhed a Latin 
version of the Bible known as the Vulgate 
Jesuit One of a Catholic rtligloiih ordci founded by 
Ignatius Loyola in 11*14 uiidi i the title of The 
^oclitv of Jesus, whenre its mine — It suits 
Jewel. John Jewel (1522-71), Bishop of balisbury 
an English divine 

Joan of Arc "The Maid of Orleans’’ (1412-31) thi 
French national heroine bhi won a gical bat- 
tle against the English in 142') 

Joek of Hareldean A traditional billad hero 
Job The ch'ef personage in the book o( Job, In the 
Old Ti •(lament 

John Buncle A novel bv Thomas Amory (1601^- 
1T8S) an Engli*ih humorist and moralist Tin 
111 ro John Buiiile Is noiid foi bis aniorousntss 
he was married seven times 
John o* Groat’s llonse A building near Duncansby 
Head the nor thei nmost point ol Scotland, said 
to hive been erected by John o Gloat, u Dutch- 
man who probably settled thi re nhout 1189 
John, Saint One of the twelve aposths, authui of 
the book of John 

Johnson Samuel Johnson (17()*)-84), a celebnitid 
English essayist iind It \icogiapher lie wroti 
in the conventional i lisslcil manner 
Jonathan. — (020) — Sii Bull, John 
Jonson Ben Jonaon (cl 173-1037), a celt hinted Eng- 
lish poet and diamutlst 

Josephus. Flavius Josephus (37-00^) a cclihratit) 
Jewish hlstoilan 

Joshiin. A leader of the Israelites who ennqueiid 
Canaan He Is the subfi c t of the honk of /o«Amu 
Jove Same ns Jupiter or Zous 
Jovian Resomhling Jove 

Jndnh The tribe descended from Tudah, or the ter- 
ritory In Palestine assigned to it 
Judaism. The Jewish civil and religinus law 
Judas Judas Iscariot, the hetrivir of ('hrlst 
Judean Of Judea a southern division ot Paleitini 
in the Roman pt nod 

Julian, Count The hi ro of Landor’s drnmatli poem 
Count Juhan 

ilnllan. Emperor. Empnoi of Romo (S01-3t»1) 
Juliet The heroine in Shakspi re s Kouiru and Jnhet 
Jungfmn. A high mountain of the Alps In Switsei- 
land 

JnnliiB The signature of an unknown writer of let- 
ters attacking the British government, pub- 
lished 1700-72 

Juno. The wife of Jupiter and queen of heaven 
She was Identified with the Greek goddess Hers 
See Ixion 

Junot. Andoche Junot (1771-1813), a French gen- 
eral 

Jnpiter. The supreme deity In Roman mythology 
He was worshiped on the Capltolme Hill at 
Rome His weapon was the thunderbolt, the 
eagle was sacred to him 

Jura A chain of mountains in eastern Fiance and 
westeip and northern Swltserl ind 
Juvenal (c65-125) A Roman satliU poet 


Kaf Tn oriental legend a mountain range consisting 
of a single emerald, said to surround the world 
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Kaff. Caucuug, a mountain lyntem in RuHla, be- 
tween Europe and Alia 

KalUrarn. The iword of Klnf Arthur, which Monk- 
iih hiitorlani eay came into the poueuion of 
Richard I, and was given by him, in the Cru- 
sadei, to Tancred. King of Sicily, as a royal 
present, about 1190 

BaaL Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), founder of the 
so-called Critical System of Fhlloiophy 
Kathay (Cathay) A poetical name for China 
Katrine. A lake In the western highlands of Perth- 
shire, Scotland 

Kean. Mr. Edmund Kean (1787-1888), a celebiated 
English actor 

Keats, George and GeeMana. George Keats was 
the brother of John Keats the poet. Georgians 
was George Keats's wife 

Kembls, Mr. John Philip Kemble (1767-1828). a 
noted English actor 

Kendal. A town In the county of Westmoreland. 
England 

Kensington. A western section of Liondon 
Kent. 1— (81)— William Kent (16H4-1748), an Eng- 
lish painter, sculptor, architect, and landscape 
gardener 2 — (287, 294) — A county in south- 
eastern England 8 — (968)— The servant of 
Lear in King Ltar 

Kentish Town. A district in the northwestern part 
of London 

Keppel. Augustus Keppel (1726-86), an English ad- 
miral 

Keswick. A town in Cumberlandshire, England, the 
burial-place of Bouthey 
Kevnior. Mr Keymer, a London bookseller 
Kllda (8t Kilda) A small island outside of the 
Hebrides, west of Scotland 
Kltannmork. An ancient mining and manufactur- 
ing town in Ayrshire Scotland 
»iog of Day. Hyperion, god of the sun 
King of Terrors. Death See Job Itt 
King’s College. A college of Cambridge University, 
Cambridge, England 
Klrk-Allowai. See Alloway 

Klopstock. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopitock (1724- 
1808), a German lyric and epic poet, author of 
Tkg Mfoidah 

Kiioxt John Knox (1100-72), a celebrated Scottish 
reformer, statesman, and writer 
Koran. The Mohammedan sacred scripture 
Kosklosko. See note on KoakiuMko, p 1284b 
Kotsobno. See p 808b, n 2 

Kmdcner, Madame Barbara von Vietinghoff-Scheel 
(1764-1824), Baroness of Krildener, a Russian 
mystic, friend of the Csar, Alexander I (1776- 
1826) 

KyriMSIyi KIrfcless A priory in western Yorkshire 

Labrador A peninsula between Hudson Bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean in northeastern Canada. 
LadF Blanch. A picture known as Modeatg and 
vantig 

l«aeries. A character in Shakspere's Hamlet 
Lahore. An important trade and educational city 
in India, annexed by the British In 1849 
Lalan. Laiui, legendary King of Thebes, upon 
learning from the oracle that he would be killed 
by his son, who would wed his own mother, left 
his Infant son CEdlpus in an exposed place The 
boy was rescued, and later slew his father un- 
wittingly 

Lake District; Lakes. The region In northern Eng- 
land Including the counties of Lancaster, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, so called because 
of its beautiful lakes 
I,ake T^emaa. See Leman. 

Lakers. A name given to Wordsworth. Coleridge, 
Southey, and others because of their residence 
In the Lake district of England 
Lamb. Charles Lamb (1775-lSi4), a noted English 
essiwlnt See p 911 

Lamb, Mlso. Charles Lamb's sister Mary (1764- 
1M7) 

Lamb. 1— (486a. 66)— William Lamb (1779-1848). 
2— (486a. 67, 486b, 82 , 498 , 496)— George Lamb 
C1784-im4) Both were cousins of Byron's wife 
George Lamb was a contributor to The Edinburgh 
Review, and the author of an unsuccessful farce, 
WMffZe for It, At the time of Byron’s separa- 
tion from his wife, George Lamb supported 
Byron, the wives of George and William Lamb 
supported Lady Byron William Lamb sup- 
ported neither 

Lambra. 1— (506) — ^Lambros Kationes, a noted 
Greek revolutionist and pirate, of the late 18th 
century 2 — (606)— Raldde's father. In Byron's 
Don Jnam, probably identlOed with 1 


Ismcashlre. A county in northwestern England. 
Laneaster. 1 — (64, 182, 221) — The name of a line 
of English kings descended from John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edward HI In 
the 15th century, the House of Lancaster con- 
tested for the throne with the House of York, 
descendants of Edmund, Duke of York, fourth 
son of Edward 111, in the War of the Roses, so 
called from the red rose and the white rose, 
badges of the adherents of the respective houses 
. 1^(1120) — A city In Lancashire, England 

Lane's novels The novels published by William 
_ Lane at the Mlner\a Press, in London 
Langdale Pike. A hill in the county of Westmore- 
land, England, at the head of Langdale Vale, 
near Ambleslde 

Laorotta. An antique group in marble representing 
the death of the Trojan priest Laocobn and his 
two sons, who are represented as crushed by 
huge serpents 

J SM id a ml a. Bee note on Laodamia, p 1871a 
La Place. Pierre La Place (1749-1827), a French 
astronomer and mathematician 
Lapland. A region in the northern parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia 
laippoalan. Belonging to Lapland 
1-m. 1— (98)— See note on J^ngal, p 1806b 2— 

(M6) — A poem by Byron 

Last Supper. A famous painting by Leonardo da 
Vinci (1462-1619), in Milan, Italy It was fin- 
ished In 1498 

Isitlan or or pertaining to ancient Latium in Italy 
Latimer. Hugh Latimer (1488-1666), an English 
. Protestant mart>r. bishop of Worcester. 

Latium. An ancient country in Italy, between Etru- 
ria and Campania, the home of the Latin or 
Roman people 

Latmlan Bndymion. a shepherd on Mt Latmus, 
Asia Minor, who was loved by Diana 
Latmos. Latmus. a mountain in Carla, Asia Minor, 
where Diana found the shepherd boy Endymlon, 
sleeping 

Latonu Same as Leto mother of Apollo and Arte- 
mis She personifies night 
Laura The sweetheart of Petrarch, immortalised 
in his sonnet<i 

lAiusnnne. A city In Bwitserland 
Lawrence, Sir. Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830), 
a noted portrait painter 

Lawson, Dr. The Master of Manchester Brhool 
when De Quincey was a student there, in 1800 
Laibach (Laibach) A city in Austria 
Lnsarus. The beggar "full of sores" who desired to 
be fed with the crumbs from the table of the 
rich man Dives (LsJlr 0 16 19-81) Bee Dives. 
Lea A river in Bedfordshire, England, famous for 
its fish 

Lendentaall Stmet. A street In London on which 
was located the Bast India House, where Lamb 
served as a clerk from 1702 to 1826 
Leader Hnnghs Lowlands along the River Leader, 
which loins the Tweed, near Melrose, In Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland 
Lennder See Hero (1) 

Lew. King Lear in Shakspere's King Lear 
Lebanon. A mountain range in Syria, oncre famous 
for Its forests of cedar 

Lebw, Prince Jean Louis Joseph Lebeau (1779- 
1868), a Belgian diplomat, who carried on im- 
portant negotiations with England, 1830-81 
Leda. Zeus, in the form of a swan, made love to 
Leda, and from this amoui, according to ono 
legend, were born Castor and Pollux, Helena and 
Clvtemnestra 

Mceste^lve. An inland county of England 
Leigh, Mrs. Bvron’s half-sister Augusta 
Mom. The largest city In Saxony Germany 
Leith. A seaport of Scotland, near Edinburgh 
{.emau. Lake. Lake of Geneva, Switserland 
Leumos (Llmno) An Island In the 2Bgean Sea, be- 
longing to Turkey 

Lenimx. A district at the lower extremity of Ijoch 
Lomond, in the county of Dumbarton, Scotland 
It was the residence of the T^nnox family, and 
was frequently raided by the mountaineers 
Lenny. A pass from the village of Callander. Perth 
shire, Scotland, to the Highlands 
Lent. A fasti^ period of forty days immediately 
preceding Easter 

Leopold, Priwe. Duke of Raxe-Cobnrg (1790-1866). 
afterwards, Leopold I, King of Belgium (1881- 
66) He married Princess CharlottV, daughter 
_ of George IV of England, in 1816 
Lepanto. A naval battle fought In the Bay of I^- 
panto, on the west coast of Greece, between the 
fleet of Turkey and the allied fleets of Spain and 
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Italy, Oct 7, 1571 The Turki wore defeated 
1th rreat loie 

jff. Gotthold E Leselng (1729-81), a cele- 
brated German critic and dramatlat 
L'Eetnuifr. 81r Roger L'Eetiange (1616-1704), aa 
EnglTih journallet and pamphleteer 
Lethe. LetbeaB. Lethe waa the river of forgetfuU 
neaa in Hadee 

Lenrtia. A village In ancient Boeotla, Greece the 
scene of a victory by the Thebana over the Bpar- 
Una. In 871 B C 

Leven-glea. The valley of the River Leven, which 
connocla Loth Lomond with the River Clyde In 
Dumbartonahlre, Be otland 

l^lathan. A large unidentified animal mentioned 
In the Bible, hence, anything huge or tuloaaal 
Lewis, Mcmk Lewie. Matthew Giegory Lewis (1771- 
181K). an Engllah novelist and dramatlajL author 
of the romance ifsiftroefo. or the JfoaJL (1706) 

IJba. The weat-soulhwent wind 
Llbian Of ancient I^bla, a part of northern Africa 
west of Egypt 

Liddesdale A valley in Dumfriesshire. Scotland, on 
the English border _ . 

Life and Opinions of Tristram Bhandv, The A dls- 
(uraKe no\el by Lawience Sterne (1718-68). an 
Engllah novelist and humorla* 

LlUlpunan Vety small, like the people of Lllllput, 
an Imaglnar) Island In Swifts OulUver*a Trarelt 

Llllo^^^Geoige LlMo (1098-1789). an Engllah drama- 
tist, author of artnac BurtHPcU and other plavs 
Lima A city and piovlnce In Peru, South America 
Idmbo-lake. The * pit" of Hi II 
Ilneoln A rlu in Lincolnshire England 
Lincoln greenr A eloth made In the city of Lincoln, 
and worn hv huntsmen 

Linden. Ilohenllnden. a village in Bavaria, Ger- 
many 

UndMt Lord Llndsav. a staunch supporter of 
Regent Muriav of Scotland He was noted for 
his fierceness and biutallt) 

Linlithgow A town In the county of Linlithgow 
(West Lothian). Scotland . . 

Linton A parish near Cambridge, In Cambridge- 
shire, England 

Lion — (8131 — The constellation Leo 
Lion of St Mark \ wlng^ lion holding an open 
book with the Inscription "Pax tlbl Marce, 
Eviingellsta meus* the national emblem of 
Venhe It was cast in the 12th century 
Llabon The <apltal nf Portugal 
Uthgow. William Llthgow (1182-1641*). a noted 
English traveler He Is said to have walked 
over 30,900 miles thtough Europe, Asia, and 
Africa He la the author of a book of tiavel 
and of other works 

Utile A pseudonym of Thomas Moore (1770-1S12). 

an Irish poet See p 424 
Little John A lieutenant of Robin Hood, noted for 
his skill with the bow 

Liverpool A large seaport In Lancashire, England 
LIvIn The wife of Augustus Csesar. Emperor of 
Rome (81 B C -14 A D ) 

LIvv. Titus Llvlus (59 B C -17 AD), a famous 
Rnmnn historian 

Llangollen. A town In Denbighshire, Wales 
Llewellyn A Welsh prince noted for his mild tem- 
perament 

Uoyd Charles Lloyd (1771-1880) a minor English 
poet Charles Lamb and Llovd were classed 
with Coleridge and Southey, In The Anti Jafnhin, 
as advocates of French socialism 
Loeh-Aehjmv. A small lake in Perthshire, Seotland 
Lorhard. A small lake neai the village of Aber- 
foylc. In Perthablre Scotland 
l^hgvle. A partially land-locked arm of the aea 
on the west coast of Scotland 
Lorhiel. The chief of the Camerons See note on 
LorhteVK Jiarmina, p 122Sh , 

Loeh Lomond The largest lake of Scotland aitu- 
Rted in the eountlea of Stirling and Dumbarton 
It la noted for soenea of grandeur and beauty 
lAiehlln The Gaelic name of Scandinavia 
Lorke, John (1682-1704) A noted English phlluao- 
pher 

Lockhart. J O T^ckhart (1794-1814). a Seottlsh 
critic and biographer, ann-ln-law of Sir WalUr 

Lo-door ‘banks. Crag-Ilks heights In Cumberland- 
shlre, England ^ .. 

LodoN. A famous cataract of a branch of the Rl\er 
Derwent. In Cumberlandshlre. England 
Logan. John Logan (1748-88), a Scottish lyric poet 
Lm (LokI) In Norse mythology, the god of dis- 
cord and evil 


Lombard Street. An Important atreet In London oc- 
cupied by many banks 
Lomond, Locli. Bee ~ 


^ Bee Loch] 

Lomonds, Ben-Lomond la a mountain In Btlrling- 
■taire, Scotland . Weat of It la tbs beautiful lake 
Loch Lomond 

Lmidon Oaaette. The. The ofliolal government 


jxuMon yaaette. xiie. 1 
_ newsjjmper of London 
London Magnalne, The. 


, A monthly magaslne 

founded in London In 1820 under the editorship 
of John Scott In 1821, it passed Into the 
ownefshlp of the publishing Arm of Taylor and 
Hessev Among Ita contributors were Lamb, 
Haalltt. De Qulncey, Hood. Keats, and Carlyle 
London Tower. Originally a royal residence and 
citadel, situated on the River Thames^ In Lon- 
don It was long famous as a state prison for 
political offenders It is now a national arsenal 
Longinus Dionysius Cassius Longinus (2187-278), 
a Greek Platonic phllosophfi and critic ' 
Longman, Mesara A long established English pub- 
lishing house 

Lop4. Lope de Vega (1562-1635), a celebrated Span- 
ish poet and dramatist 

Lord Lieutenant of the Goimty. A deputy of the 
sovereign who had wide military powers 
Lords ond Commons Memheis of the upper and 
lower houses of Parliament 
Lord! of Contention, Tho. Scottish Parliament 
Loreaao. —(86)— Probably Philip. Duke of Whaiton 
(1608-1731). an English political intriguer noted 
for his piofllgacy 

LoniUn. Claude Oel4e (1600-82), a celebrated 
French landscape painter 

Lorton Vale. A small valley in Cumberlandshlre, 
England 

Lolhbnry. A street in London, near the Bank of 
England, It Is frequented by busineM men and 
( lerks 

Lstbinn. The county in which Edinburgh is situ- 
ated 

Loula XIV King of France (1648-1715) 

Lowe Sir Hudson I.owe (1769-1844). a British gen- 
eral. governor of St Helena during Napoleon's 
< aptivlty 

Lowth. Dr. Robert Lowth (1710-87), an English 
siholar and theologian 

Lowther Pnrk. A amall place on the River Lowther, 
in Cumberlandshlre, England 
Luean. Marcus \nnieus Lucanus (80-06), a Roman 
, poet and prone writer, author of Phareaba 
Lnelfer, Satan, the prince of darkness, so called 
from the Iraprenaion the church fathers had that 
he had fallen from heaven Also, the morning 
star 

Lberetills A hill near the farm of Horace, among 
the Sabine Hills, cast of Rome 
Lucretius. Titus Lucretius Caius (c05-65 B C ), a 
o« kbrated Roman poet and philosopher 
Luenllus Lucius Llclnlua Luculius (cllO-57 B C ), 
a Roman general and consul He defeated 
Oarbo, the leader of the civil war against Sulla 
the dictator, in 82 B C, and other noted gen- 
erals He was famous for hla wealth and 
luxury 

Lugar. — (175) — A small stream near the village 
of Lugar in Ayrshire Scotland 
LanardJ. Vlncenso Lunardl (1750-1800), a famous 
Italian aeionaut, who made several successful 
ascents In England and Scotland in 1784-86 He 
was secretary lo the Neapolitan ambasMdor In 
England at the time 

Lusa. A small village nn the west shore of Loch 
Lomond, in the county of Dumbarton, Scotland 
Luxor A winter resort on the Nile River In upper 
Egypt • the site of ancient Thebes It la famous 
foi Its antiquities 

Lycean, Mouat Lyenuro a mountain In Arcadia, 
Greece the chief seat of the worship of Pan, 
god of flocks and ahepherds 
Lycidt Lycldaa In Milton's LjDddns, a name given 
in Milton a friend Edward King, lamented In 
the poem 

Lyneolne. See Lhirofai Green 
Lvna. A seaport In Korfolkahlre, England 
L>obs (Lyon) An Important city in the Depart- 
ment of Rhone, France 

Lyrical Ballade A collection of poeme by Words- 
worth and Coleridge published In 1798 Ftor 
contents of the first edition see p 1874b The 
second edition, published In two volumes In 
1800, contained all of the poems of the first 
edition, Wordsworth’s Prefaf^, and a number of 
additional poems, including The Two April Ifors- 
Isgs (p 210) The Fcaafawi (p 240), The Brothen 
Ruth, The Two Thirvfe, Mieheet (p 206). and 
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rk 0 Old Cumberland Beggar (p 284), — Wurds- 
worth, and Looo, by Coleridge 
Ijnlrratea. See MonmncBt of LyilcnitM 
Lyttleton, Lord George Lrttleton (1709-78). an 
Bngliih author and politlciam 


Blab. A fairy queen who delivere dreami from men 
See Romeo and Juliet, 1, 4 

Bfaeartney, Lord. George Macartney (1787-1800). 
an Irlah diplomat. Governor of Madrai, a prov- 
ince in India 

Bfaeaaaar A former kingdom In one of the Eait 
India lelundi 

Bfarboth A character in Shakapere'a Matbetk 
Macearonlea, Fops or dandies The word came 
into uae in England between 1750 and 17T5 
Horace Walpole tells about the MaccaronI Club, 
composed of “all the traveled young men who 
wear long curls and spylng-glasbes " 
Maoculloeh. Tohn Ramsay Ma( < ulloc h (1789-1804). 
Professor of Political Economy, London Unmr- 
sity (1828-82) 

Maeedonla. An ancient county in northern Greece, 
the moat powerful seat of emplie of its time, 
under Alexander the Great (4th century B C ) 
Blaefarlaiie A clan of Stotllsh Highlanders at- 
tached to the Regent Murray They resided In 
Lennox, the ancient name of a district compris- 
ing parts of the counties of Stirling Perth, Ren- 
frew, and the county of Dumbaitnn 
Machlavel. Niccolo Machlavelli (146<)-1027). a cele- 
brated Italian statesman and politlcdl writei 
Mackensle Dr James Mackcnrle (d 1837), a prac- 
ticing physician at Mauchline Irvine, and Edln- 
buigh, Scotland He was one ol Buinas waim- 


llklaj. The most southern portion of continental 
Asia The name Is also applied to inhabitants 
of the country 

Blallet. David Mallet (1705-65), a Scottish poet and 
author See p 15 

Mammon. The god of riches and the personifica- 
tion of wealth He is one of the fallen angels 
in Milton’s Parudiec iMSt 
Blan, Isle of An island in the Irish Sea 
Manasseh One ol the ten tribes ol the Hebrews 
dwelling along the Joidan Rivet, named Horn 
Manasseh, the son of Joseph 
Mamheikter A laige manulactutlng city in Lanca- 
shire, England 

Mandaiin. A Chinese public olllcial 
MandeiUle. Sir John Mandevllle the leputed au- 
thor of a 14th Cl ntur> book of travels 
Manners. The name of a titled English famlh, 
prominent in the ISth century 
Manning Thomas Manning (1774-1840), an English 
linguist who spi nt a numbci of years in Tibet 
and (.hlna 

Mantuan. A surname of Viigil, a native of Mantua, 
in LombBidy, Itul) 

Marathon A plain In Atticn Gieece, the seme of 
the Battle of Marathon, in whli h the Athenian 
geneial Mlltlddis difeatcd thu Persian urniv 
and saved Greece. 400 B (' 

Marreau Francois Marunu (1709-%), a general of 
the Flench Republic, kilUd In a battle at Alten- 
k Ire hen, Prussia 

Marcrllns. A famous Roman genc^riil Sec Hannibal 
Marmgu. A village in northwislein Ital\ tin scene 
of Napoleon’s victoiy over the Austrians on 
lune 14, 1800 

Mareotld Mareotls is a lake In the hoithweslern 


est friends 

Mnekintosh. Sir James Mackintosh (17G‘'i-18’{2), a 
Scottish philosopher and historian, he published 
Vtnditi(r OalHrtp in 1791 in answer to Burke'l 
RtffKtviHM on tki Rrmlution in Ftan(( 

Bbuncil Hector Macnell (1746-1818), a popular 
Scottish poet 

Macon An obsolete form of Uabnund, often used as 
a name for the devil 

Maepherson lames Marpherson (1738-06), a Scot- 
tish writer and politician, translator or author 
of Oaeian See p SO 

Madeira. A Portuguese island northwest of Africa, 
It Is noted for its win*s 

Madlscni, James. President of the United States 
(1809-17) 

Madoe. A legendary Welsh prince, sold to have dis- 
covered America about 1170 
Madonna An old Italian form of address equiva- 
lent to ¥adam Also, an Italian designation of 
the Virgin Mary 

Mspnad A priestess or female votary of Bacchus, 
hence, a woman given to revelry and de- 
baucheiy 

Mvnalufi A mountain In Aicailla Greece, the fa- 
vorite haunt of Pan, god of flocks and shep- 
herds 

Mmandcr In anelent geography, a winding river 
which rose In Asia Minor and flowed into the 
Aegean Sea near Samos Its modern name Is 
Menderes 

Mvouldes. A poetical epithet of Homer from his 
reputed native place, Mwonia the ancient name 
of Lydia, a district in Asia Minor 
MsbvIus. An inferior Roman poet of the first cen- 
tury B r, an enemy of Virgil and Horace 
Ifiigdalen. Marv Magdalen traditionally regarded 
as the repentant sinner forgiven by Christ See 
Luke 7 36 

Magi, Blaglan The learned and priestly caste of 
the ancient Medcs and Persians, the keepers of 
sacred articles tutors of the kings, phllosophei a, 
augurs, and astrologers 
Magog Flee Gog 
Magus Zoroaster See Zoroaster. 

Mahomet. See Mohammed 

Mala. The eldest of the Pleiades, and mother of 
Hermes She was identified bv the Reimans 
with an old Italian goddess of spring 
Malaao. Benedetto Malano (1424^-98), an eminmt 
Italian sculptor and architect 
Mkld Marian. A companion of Robin Hood, a leg- 
endary medieval outlaw hem 
Maidenhead. A borough In Berkshire, England, sit- 
uated on the Thames 

Malaga. The name of a city and a province on the 
southom coast of Spain 

MalimTOi^ Mrs. A character In Richard Sheridan’s 
TbelHvaU (1775) 


put of Lower Egvpt 

Margaret 1— (275-279. 899)- The Weaver i v\If» in 
Book 1 of Wordswoith a Tht LjuuthWH 2 — (140) 
— The wile of Hamilton of Holhvvc llhaugh in 
Scotts t ndvow Cn^tlc J— •(4’i4» — A character in 
Scott • 74c of tbr Lnlt 4 — (91Si — I nideii- 

tifled 9 — do’ll)) — T)€ Quince V s wile 
Margaret of Anjou Queen ol ilcnrs M, Kink of 
England (34J2-01) 

Marian. Maid hee Maid Marian. 

Marie Antoinette Daughtei of Emperor l«'ranciB I 
and Marla Theresa, of Austrls Qu< c n of Franc r 
and wife of Louis XVI, King of Prince (1774- 
92), she was executed bv the Jacobins In 1793 
Mnrlnns Mailnus of Flaiia Neopolls, in Palestine, 
a philosopher and rhetorician of the fith cen- 
tiirv A D He w IS a disciple of Proc lus 
Marius, Cains. \ Roman general ol the Jnd century 
B P He servei] in the siege of Niimuntia a 
famous city in *^paln, 132 B C, under Sclplo 
Afrknnus the Ynungir 
Mark, Ht 9re St Mark 

Marlborough , Maribnr 1— (400, 598)— Tohn Churth- 
111 (1690-172*2) Duke of Marlbrnough, a famous 
English gential and statesman He (lefeated 
the French In the Battle of Blenheim in Bavaria, 
in 1704 2 — (1007) — A town in Wtitshlri Eng- 
land 3 — (lllli-V fousi near the lowrn of 

Maribniough Wiltshire 

Murlowe. rhristopher Marlowe (1964-0.3), an Eng- 
lish dramatist, who developed blink vrrse 
Marmadukr Thompson Kce Thompson 
Marmlon The heio of Scott's tale Mtitmion 
Maro The famllv name of Virgil (Publius VlrglllUB 
Maro, 70-19 B C ), a famous Latin poet 
MaiTs. Marr was the name of a famllv murdered 
by the notorious John Williams in the early 19th 
century Bee De Quine ev’s Postscript to On 
Murder Crmeldfrrd an One of the Fine Arte 
Man 1 — God of War 2 — (711) — One of the plan- 
ets 

Manhal Ney See Nov 

Marston Moor. A plain in Yorkshire, England, the 
scene of a victory of the Parliamontarv foicea 
and Scots over the Rnvallsts, Julv ** 1644 
Martial Marcus Valerius Martlalls (1st century 
A D ), a Latin poet, author of 14 books of 
epigiams 

Martin. — d016) — Jack Martin, a prlxe-flghteV 
Martin. M An author of books of truvelH, born In 
the Island of Skye, west of Scotland He died 
_ in 1719 

Martinmas A festival in honor of St Martin of 
Tours, France (4th century AD), that took the 
place of an old pagan fe-tival It was cele- 
brated Nov 11 

Marvel Andrew Marvel (1621-78). a minor English 
poet 

Mary. 1 — (198) — See note on To Jlerry . p 1250a 2— 

(108, 202) — Mary Campbell, see note on Tktm 
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IAng*ring Btar, p ISlfia 4 — (440) — Sie notr on 
The Maid of NoUpittk. p 1821b 6->(tt4i). 1004)— 

Mary II, wife of William III, and Queen of 
England (Ifl8»-U4) 

Mmt Mother, Maty Queen. — (880, 672) — The Vir- 
gin Mary, mother ot Chriat 
Mary ^een of Hooto. Maty btuart (1642-87) She 
laid claim to the Engllah thione In 1568, aa the 
great-granddaughter of Henry VII, on the 
giound of Ellaabcth'a lllcgltlmaLv She waa be- 
headed by Queen Elizabeth in 1687 
Maaona. Membera ot an old and extenaive aecret 
Older or Iratirnlty dating finm the Middle Agea 
Maaaingor. Philip Maaslngcr (1683-1040), an Eng- 
llah dramatlal and poet 

Matilda — (404> — Probably Roaa Matilda, author 
of The Liberlint, 4 vula (1807), and Tkt Pasainita, 
4 vola (1811) 

Matthew. Sie note on Matthew, p 18fl2a 
Maurhline A amall town in Ayiahiie, Scotland 
Uurna Ihed there eleven voara 
Maurkr. The Rev Thomaa Miuiire (1754-1824), an 
English ilerg>man, aiholtr, anti po<.t He wiolo 
various wuika on India ilia //fs/oty of Antunt 
and Modem Ilindontan waa aevercly attacked In 
Tht Rdxnhuiqh Jtcvtcv) 

Meander, hee M.rander 

Mecca. A citv in \rabia Aa the birthplace of 
Mohammed, It la a aacred clt\ ot Mohsmmi- 
dana, and the oh let t ol pllgrlmagea to Kauba, 
the ahilne ot Mr tea 

Medea \n enrhanticsa the daughter of the Klftg 
of Pohhla She aided her lovoi Jason to get 
the xoldtn fleece and fled with him to Theaoalv, 
prtMntiiig her fathii, who puisuicl them from 
o\ei taking them h\ atiiwlug the aea with the 
llmha of hit voung brother She leatorod 
Jason'a fitlitr ^aon, li\ replacing hla blood 
with maxic Ihiuld Jason dtaeitrd her for 
Crtusa Piinrtsa of (’oilnth, and Medea took 
vtngi anco upon h«i rnal b\ aendlng her a pol- 
aonc‘d robe hhe also killrrl h<*r own chlldien, 
ac t Are to the palace, and the n flc'd to Athena 
Medea. '1 he people ot an ancient kingdom, now part 
of P( tala 

Medoruh Prohah]\ Medoto a betutlful Moorish 
%outh in Aiiostos lomance Otlando Furlo^o 111a 
elopement with Angelica cauaia the madness of 
Orlando 

Meduaa. Scm« Gorgon 

Mfdnoun The Ideal lo\cr of Petslan legend For 
till atorv of ‘ Lell i and Mulnoon " see Franc Is 
Gladwin s tianalation ot Saudi's Th< HutMan, ot 
ItoM (iardfn Tale 11) (Iloston, Iflfi'i) 

Melbourne House llie house* of Poniston Lamb 
f 1748-181*11 Viscount Melbourne the father of 
William and Georgo Lamb, cousins of Lid\ 
Byron 

Melpomene. A must of tiageely, usually lepresentid 
aa bearing a triglc misk 

Melrose Abhev The luins of a famous monastery 
in Moliose, a village in Roxburchshiii, Seotland 
The abbe \ waa founded iii 1180 
Mehille’s Sound McUillc Ba^ is an Inlet of north- 
western Greenland 

Memnnn Memnonlnn A name glxon to a coloasal 
statue ot Amenhotfp ITT, nn Egyptian king, who 
feigned about 1800 B r Pe c p 8"i8h, n 1 
Memphian Of or peitainlnx to Memphis 
MemplilN An ancient lapital of Ex^pt, on the 
Lower Nile It la now In rulna 
MennI A uairow atrait separating the Island of 
Anglesey fiom ‘Walis 

Meminder A Greek dramatic poet who flourished 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries T1 C 
Menenlns Mc^ncnlus Agilppa, a Ro nan aenatnt and 
a filend of ('oriolnnua In Shakspi re's Vnnolanun 
Mentelth A dlstilct noith of Loch Lomond, In 
Perthshlie, Scotland 

Mcrchca. Pame aa Marches, or borders 
Mercury The herald and mesaongcr of the gods 
Merionethshire. A county In western Wales 
Merlin. A famous magician In medieval romance 
especially In the cscle of atones dealing with 
King Arthur 

Mcrmnld In the Zodlnc. The algn of the Virgin In 
the Zodiac 

Merton. A village In the county of Surrey, England 
Meatnstnalo. Aasiimed name of Pietro Bonaventura 
Trapaaal (1008-1782), a noted Italian poet and 
dramatist 

Methnaelah. The oldest man mentioned In the 
Bible He lived 080 years See GmeMa 6 27 
Melon (6th century B r ) A famous Greek astron- 


Meuse. A river In France, Belgium, and the Neth- 
erlands 

BUchael. 1— (184, 017, 088, 091, 1104}— An archan- 
gel mentioned In the Bible, regarded as the 
leader of the host of angels By the Roman 
Catholic Church, he is considered as tepresenta- 
tlve of the church triumphant Ills feaei oc- 
curs on Sept 20 A noted Church of bt Michac 1 
Is in Coventry, a city In Warwickshire, England 
2 — (1«)2) — An archangel In Pntadiae Lost (Book 
6) sent to wage battle against Bulan and his 
angels 8 — (378) — Ihe hero of Wordsworth's 
Uithael 

Michael's Hold. — (1180)— Pt Michael’s Mount, a 
lofty pyramidal rock In Mount Bay, off the coast 
ot ('oinwall, England It was once a lortifled 
post of Importance 

Michelangelo A famous Italian painter and aculp- 
lot (147&-n(t4) 

Midas, Lord. A mx thologic al King of Phrygia, who, 
upon being piomiaeU anything he might ask, 
asked that < verything he touched might turn 
to gold For his decision In a musical contest 
between Pan and Apollo In fax or ot Pan Apollo 
changed Midas's eats into ass’a ears His bar- 
ber disc oxc red them and to lelievc hlmsell of 
the secret, dug a hob into which he whiapeied, 
"King Mlcias has as<c s ears,’ and then fllled It 
up A reed, however giew thcie and betrayed 
the secret by Its whiepeis 
Middle Teniplc Pee Temple. 

Middleton, Thomas Fnnshnw (1760-1822) An Eng- 
llah divine He was made Bishop of CalcutU in 
1814 

Midgard Herpent, The. The world-serpent, hidden 
In the ocean, whose colls gird the whole earth 
Milan A city In northern Italv, noted for Its man- 
ufactures of steel and other products 
Miletus A coast city in Carla, Asia Minor 
Milky- Way. An irregular luminous band encircling 
the heavens, consisting of numberless stars too 
small to be seen separately bv the naked eye 
MUler 1— riHO)— AleTandcr Miller (d 1804), a 
parish preacher in Ayrshire, Rcotland J— (486) 
— 'Jot' Miller (10K4-17'i8), an uneducated man, 
noted for his many Jokes These were compiled 
after his death, bv John Mottley 8— (4SN) — 
William Miller (1760-1844), a London publisher 
and booksc'ller 

Millwood An adxentuicr In George Llllo's The Lon 
don Merchant or the Hiatorg of George Bamutell 
(1761) 

Mllman Henry Hait Mllman (1701-1868), an Eng- 
lish cleixxman and author, hi was Professor of 
Poctiy at Oxford Unixeibltx 
Mlltiadcs (5th century B C ) A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, tyrant of Chersonesus Being un- 
able to pay a line of 50 talents Imposed because 
he failed In an expedition agiinst Paros, an 
Island In the ^gcan be a, he was Impiisuned, 
and died without b<lng freed 
MInrio A river In northern It ilx 
Minehcad. A small seaport ol bomcraetahlre, Eng- 
land 

Minerva The daughter of Jupiter the goddeas of 
Invention, thought, and Intelligence bhe was 
ultimately Identified with the Greek goddeas of 
wisdom, I'allaa oi Athena 
Minos A king and lawgixer of Crete, an island In 
the Meditf Iranian, after death hi was made a 
Judge in Hades 

Minttrr-sqnnrr The portion of a city adjacent to 
a monastery church 

Miranda A chair -ter In Bbakspere's The Temped 
Mtawndnln. Giovanni Pico della Mirsndola (1468- 
04), a young Italian nobleman of refined charac- 
ter and extraordinary Intellect and acc^ompliah- 
ments 

Miserere A musical setting of the 61st Psalm, be- 
ginning "Miserere mel, Domlne" (Have mercy 
upon me, O God') 

Mistn. One of the Fatal Sisters 
MithrMates 1— (1068)— See Adeinng 2_(1184)— 
King of Pnntus, Asia Minor (120-J)8 B c ) He 
subjugated the nations around the Black Sea, 
and mide himself master of nearly all the 
Roman possessions In Asia Minor He was de- 
feated by Lucullus in 60 B C , and by Pompey 
in 66 B C 

MarmosTBO. The goddess of memory, daughter of 
Heaven and Earth, and by Zeus, the mother of 
the Muses 

Moris. A large lake of ancient Egvpt 
Mohammed (570-682) The founder of the Moham- 
medan religion 
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__ AngleME, an Island and county of North 
Walea northwest of the mainland 
's fiU. 


8t Honan was a Scotch martyr of the 

4th century No stream of this name has been 
Identified 

nelra. A name given to a brook in Glenartney 
forest, In the Highlands of Perthshire, Scotland 
St Blanc. The highest mountain of the Alps, 
situated on the boundary of Fiance, Italy, and 
Swltserland 

Hont Cenls. A summit of the Alps between France 
and Italy 

IfoBt Salat Jeaa. A village near Waterloo, Bel- 
gium, which sometimes gives its name to the 
Battle of Waterloo, In which Napoleon was de- 
feat^ by Wellington, In 1815 
Moatagn. — (123) — John Montagu (1718-92), an 
English politician He was Secretary of State 
in 1770, and first Lord of the Admiralty, 1771-82 
Montagne, Lady Mary Wortley (1089-1762) An 
English author and letter writer 
MoDtagnCf Wcnrtlw Edward Wortley Montague 
(1718-76)^ an English author, son of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague 

MoBtnmiery* James Montgomery (1771-1854), an 
English _poet and hymn writer, bitterly reviled 
by The Eixnlmrgh RtiHeio 

Ltmoiend. A river in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, noted for Its torrent and Its waterfalls, 
265 feet high, near the city of Quebec 
MentroBe. James Graham (1012-50), Earl and Mar- 
quis of Montrose, a noted Scottish statesman 
and soldier As a royalist supportei, he led an 
attack on Scotland in 1600, was captured, and 
executed 

Mioiinment of Lystcmtes. A celebrated monument in 
Athens, Greece, erected by the chorus-trainer 
Lyslciates as the result of a victory by his musi- 
cians In a Dlonyslac festival at Athens. 833 B C 
The monument was In honor of Dionysus (Bac- 
chus), god of wine 

Mbodlo. Alexander Moodle (1722-99), a Scottish 
clergyman at Rlccarton, a small town In Ayr- 
shire, Scotland He was noted for his strict 
enforcement of law 

Modir. 1— (505, 579)— A member of the mixed Mau- 
ritanian-Arab race inhabiting Morocco or other 
North African states 2— (542)— Othello. In 

Shakspere'B Othello 

Moore Thomas Moore (1779-1852), an Irish poet 
See p 424 

Moorish. Of or pertaining to the Moors, inhabiting 
North African states 

MOM. A small town in Swltserland, celebrated for 
the victory of the forces of the republic over 
the Invading tyrant Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Bergundy (1488-77), on June 22, 1476 Fifteen 
thousand men were killed in the engagement 
Moray (Murray) — (421 454, 482) — A Scotch namo 
common In Border warfare and poetry 
Mordeeal. A Jew who accepted a position at court 
in order to be near his adopted daughter Esther, 
who had been raised to the rank of queen 
Haman, the court favorite, was distressed when 
he came to the queen's banquet at seeing Mor- 
decal sitting at the gate Bee E^fher, 8-5 
More. Dr. Henry (1614-87^1 An English theologian. 
More. Sir Thomas (1478-1583) An English states- 
man and author, beheaded on a charge of trea- 
son 

Morgana. A fai^ in Orlando Innamorato, an Italian 
romance by Bolardo (1484^-94) 

Itemlag Post. A London newspaper started In 1772 
Sir J Mackintosh and Coleridge were among 
Its contributors _ 

Mora. El Moro, the castle at Santiago harbor, Cuba 
It was stormed by the English In 1762 
Morphean. Of or pertaining to Morpheus, the son 
of Bleep, and god of dreams 
Mshpheas. The son of Bleep, and god of dreams 
Morris. William Morris (1884-96), an English poet, 
decorative artist, and socialist _ 

Mbrtlmer. Roger Mortimer (12877-1880), Earl of 
Marc^ a favorite of Isabella, Queen of Edward 
II of England 

Mbseevyj Mnseovy. A name given to Russia, de- 
rived from Moscow, the ancient capital 
■es. The great Hebrew prophet and lawgiver 
who led the Israelites out of Egypt and through 
the wilderness to Canaan 
Mohammedan 


MoBfglel Form. The home of Bums In Ayrshire, 
Scotland _ . 

iBt Abom. Apparently a mountain of Coleridge's 
Imagination Professor Lane Cooper (Mod PMl , 
Jan, 1906) suggests that It is a variant of 


Amom. the name of a hill In Abyssinia and 
the seat of a terrestrial paradise like that de- 
scribed in Coleridge's Kubla Khan (p 859) 
Mnessm. A public criei. In Mohammedan countries, 
who calls the faithlul to prayei at the appoint^ 
hours 

Mnlbein-QardeiiB. A noted London pleasure resot t 
of the 17th century, containing a number of mul- 
bernr trees planted by James I, King of England 
(1608-26) The Gaiden occupied the present 
. Bite of Buckingham Palace and Garden 
Mnlelber. A surname of Vulcan, the blacksmith of 
the gods 

Munich. A city, capital of Bavaria. In Germany 
Mulrklrk. A manufacturing town In East Ayrshire, 
Scotland 

Murillo. Bartolome Esteban Murillo (1617-82), a 
„ Spanish painter, chiefly of teligious subjects 
Murray, l— (440)— James btuart (1388-70), Earl of 
Murray, Regent of Scotland He was half- 
brother of Mary Queen of Scots See note on 
Cadgow Catttle, p 1820a 2— (488, 568, 618, 1083) 

— Murray (1778-1848). a famous English 
publisher, foundei ot The Edinburgh Review He 
was the publisher of Byron s works 
Muse. 1 — One of the nine goddesses who preside 
over poetry, art, and science Calliope muse of 
epic poetry. Clio, muse of history, Btato, muse 
of love poetr> , Euterpe, muse of lyric poetr> , 
Melpomene, muse of tragedv. Polymnla, muse of 
sacied poetiy Terpsichore, muse of dancing, 
Thalia, muse of comedy, Urania, muse of astron- 
omy 2 — The inspiring power of poetry 
Museum of the Capitol. A famous museum at 
Rome 

Musset. Alfred do (1810-57) A noted French poet, 
novelist, and dramatist 
Mussulman A Mohammedan 
Myrmm. An ancient city in Argolls, Greece 
MichaeL See Michael (1) 

Mysteries of Udolpho. The A Gothic romance by 
Anne Radcliffe (1764-1828), an English novelist 

Naiad. One of the nymphs believed to live In lakes, 
rivers, springs, and fountains, and to give llle 
to them 

Nats A naiad, a il\er nymph 
Naniur. A strongly fortlfled city of Belgium 
Nairimus A beautiful youth, who, having relected 
the love of Echo, is fabled to have fallen In love 
with his own reflictlon In thi water, to ha\e 
pined away and to have been changea Into the 
flower which bears his name 
Kaseby. A parish In Northamptonshire, England, 
the scene of the Battle of Naseb^, in which the 
forces of Charles I were defeated by the Pailla- 
mentary army in 1643 

Nasb Thomas NSsh (1307-1601 ), an English author 
and satirist He wrote The Unfortunatr TraviUr, 
or Jatk Wilton 

Naxos (Naxla) An Island belonging to the Cyclades 
group, In the JBgean Sea, southeast of Oretce 
Nasuretb. A city of Galilee in northeastern Pales- 
tine 

Neapolitans. Citlsens of Naples, Italy 
Nelson Horatio Nelson (17.38-1803). the greatest 
of English naval commanders Ho was kill* d on 
board his ship, in the Battle of Trafalgar. 1803 
He was burled In St Paul's Cathedial (Sec p 
^ 4n ) 

Nemesis. An ancient goddess of retributive Justice 
Neo-Flatonir. Relating to Neo-Platonism, a system 
of philosophy In the third century which en- 
deavored to reconcile the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle with Oriental mysticism 
Neptune; Neptunus God of the sea, represented as 
bearing a trident for a scepter 
Nereids. Sea nymphs attendant upon Neptune, god 
of the sea » 

Nero. Lucius Domltlus Nero (87-68), a Roman Em- 
peror (54-68) notorious for his profligacy and 
cruelties 

Ness. A promontory near Telgnmouth, a seaport In 
Devonshire, England 

Nessus. A mythical character shot with a poisoned 
arrow by Hercules for making love to Hercules's 
wife Delanira In compliance with the last 
request of Nessus. Delanira steeped her hus- 
band's shirt In the blood of Nessus, as a love 
charm, but the shirt poisoned Hercules, caus- 
ing such agony that he killed himself 
Nestor. Counselor of the Greeks in the Troian War 
Netherby. A villas near the northern boundary of 
CumberlandaHfK. England , 

NeCher-Btofwev. A town in Somersetshire, England. 
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Nrau A river near Petrovradp Rueela Kotna. The eonth wind 

Hme. An Island of the Lisewaid group* British Nox. The goddeu of night 

West Indies NnUan. A native of Nubia, a region in eastern 

New Bastlle. — (1144) — Probably a name given to Africa 

the state prison Nucens. Joseph Nutt, an 18th century apothecary at 

New Elolsr. A Ftench novel by J J Rousseau Hinckley, a town In Leicestershire, England 

(1712-78). Numa. Numa Pompillus, the legendary second King 

New River. — (081) — An artificial stream that of Rome (7ia-(17J B C ), and reputed founder ot 

brings water for the supply of the City of Lon- many Roman Institutions 

„ don . N mn a n tia. A famous ancient city In Rpaln. taken 

Newark. A manufacturing city In Nottinghamshire. and destroyed by the Romans In 188 B C 

England, situated on the River Trent It con- Nnmldlan. Of Numldla. an ancient country of North 
tains the ruins of a 12th century castle In which Africa, corresponding to modern Algeria 
King John of England died, in 1216 Nymphs. Inferior divinities of nature represented 

Newbury. A city In Berkshire, England, the scene as beautiful maidens dwelling In the mountains, 

of Jwo battles between the forces of Charles 1 forests meadows, waters, etc 

and of the Parliamentary Party, Sept . 1648. Nyse. In am lent geography, the birthplace of Bnc- 
and Oct , 1044 chus Of several cities so named, the chief city 

Newrastle. A laige manufactuilng city In North- was in Carla, Asia Minor 
umberlandshlie, England, on the River Tyne 
Newrastle. Margaret Margaret Cavendish (1024- ^ 

78), Duchess of Newcastle, an eccentric Restora- Obaa's bay. A beautiful bay on the west coast of 
tion nobh woman She entitled her life of her Argyllshire, Scotland 
husband Tkr Life n1 fke Tkrire yoble. High, and Oberoa. The king of the fairies 
PuiMMnt Prince n tIHam t avindi^h and Bari of Ocean Isle. England 

Newraatle, bv the Thriro Noble. Ulutlrioua, and Oeeaaus. The god of the stream Oceanus. believed 
Bfc client Print e»», Uargatet Ihuheas of Nemractle, ^ to encircle the earth 

ktc Wife €>rtavins. Augustus Cwsar. the first Roman emperor 

Ncwland valley. A small valley In Cumberland- t' -14 A D) 

shire, England Odin The supreme deity of Scandinavian mythol- 

Newman. John Henry (1801-90) An English divine ogy, same as Woden 

and philosopher He Is the author of Lead, Odyssens Ulysses, King of Ithaca, one of the Greek 
Kindln Light heroes In the Trojan War He Is a leading char- 

Nesrstead Abbey The homo ot Lord Byron, the acter In Homer s Jiutd, and the hero ot Homer's 

g oet, an estate In Nottinghamshire. England, Odyssey He was famed for his wisdom and 

estowed by Henry VIII on Sir John Byron In craftiness 

1688 Odyssey. An epic poem by Homer, recounting the 

Newton. 1 — (1S4) — John Newton (1728-1807). an adventures of Udysseus (Ulysses), one of the 

English cletgvman. a friend of Cowper. and Greek heroes of the Trojan War 

associated a 1th him in writing the 0/sty Nymss (Edlpus. A legendary king of Thebes, an ancient 
2 — (180) — A \lllage In Ayrshire. Scotland, at city of Bceotia Greece See Lalan. 
the mouth of the River Ayr 8 — (827. 080. Ohmplisa. Inhabiting Olympus 

912, 980, 1089 1108)— Sir Isaac Newton (1647- Olympians The gods who were said to inhabit Mt 

1721). a celebrated English mathematician, scl- Olympus 

entlst and natural philosopher Olympus. A famous mountain in Thessaly, Greece 

Nay. Manhal. Michel Key (1709-1818), a famous the home of the gods It Is often celebrated In 
^ench marshal He commanded the rear-guard poetry 

In the retreat from Moscow in 1812 He was de- Omphale. A queen of Lydia, Asia Minor, whom 
fcated by Wellington at Quatre-Btas. Belgium, Hercules was compelled to serve for three years, 

June 10, 1815, and at Waterloo two days later wearing female apparel and spinning with the 

When summoned to capitulate, he is alleged to _ maids, while she wore his lion skin 
have said, “A marshal of France nevei surren- 0*Nf4U, Miss. Elisa O’Neill (1780-1872). a noted 
ders” (Seep llOSb n 6) Irish tragic actress 

Nicholas, Bt. A noted bishop of Myra, Asia Minor, Onondaga, A tribe of North American Indians 

of the 4th century He Is a prominent saint of whose chief seat was In the vicinity of Lake 

the Greek churc h CJnondaga, New York _ 

Nick A name of the devil Ophelia. A character In Shakspere’s Bamlct 

Niger. One of the chief rivers of Africa Ojiorto. A district in Portugal 

Nilas. The god of the River Nile Ops. The goddess of agriculture, the harvest, and 

Nimrod A grandson of Ham. a mighty hunter plenty 

See Oenecia 10 8 Oran. St. (6th century AD) A friend and fol- 

Nlneveh An ancient city, the capital of Assyria, lower of Bt Columba (521-97), a Celtic mission- 

noted for its vast royal palaceb ary In Scotland According to legend, Oran con- 

Nlobe. A mythological chat acter noted for her sented to be burled alive In order to propitiate 

pride In her twelve ihlldren, which led her to certain demons of the soil who hindered Co- 

compaie herself with Leto. the wife of Zeua lumba In building a chapel A chapel and a 

who had only two In punishment, Apollo and cemetery In Icolmkill an Island west of Bcot- 

Artemls, Tito’s children, slew Niobe’s children. land, were named after him 

and Nlobe was changed 1 ' Zeus Into a rock, Orends. Mountain nymphs 

and in that form she continued to weep her losf Orestes A son of the Greek king Agamemnon and 
Nithsdnie A dale along the River Nlth in Dum- Clytemnestra who slew his mother and her 
friesshire, Scotland lover Agisthus, In revenge for their murder of 

Nonh A patriarch who built an ark to save his Agamemnon 

family and representatives of all living crea- Orford, Lord. Horace Walpole (1717-97). 4th Earl 
tures at the timo of tho Flood See Oenetna, of Orford, an English author See p lOO 
5-10 Orion. A famous hunter of giant stature, beloved 

Nomlnis Umbra. See p 628a. n 8 by the goddess Artemis, but accidentally slain 

Norfolk. A county on the east coast of England by her, and after hla death transformed Into a 

Norfolk, Ihike of. Thomas Howard (1478-ir'»4), an constellation 

English general, diplomat, and statesman Orknor. An Island group north of Scotland 

Norfolk Mand. An Island In the South Pacific used Orlando Fnrloso A romance by Ariosto (1474-1588). 

by England as a penal colony a famous Italian poet 

Norman. Pertaining to Normandy, In northern Orphean. Resembling Orpheus, or possessing the 
France The Norman Conquest was the subfu- quality of his lyre 

gatlon of England by William of Normand>, In Orphens. A mythological poet and musician whose 
the 11th century lyre could charm beasts and move trees and 

Norris, Ra«da| (1751-1827) A friend of Lamb For stones When his wife Eurydice died, Orpheus 

many years he was Sub-Treasurer and Librarian descended to the lower world and gained per- 

of the Inner Temple, London See Temple. mission from Pluto to lead her back to the 

Northombarlaadei NorChomberlaBd. A northern upper world on condition that he should not look 
county of England back at her until they had reached the nm>er 

NorM. lUchard. The head of a 16th century Eng- air Orpheus broke the condition, and Eurydice 

lish family loyal to Mary Queen of Bcota .n^.3“*****'i- . . * . . ^ 

NottlBgham. An east-central county in England Ortyglan. Of Ortvgla. an ancient island near fliclly 
In the western part Is Sherwood Forest, the Osear. — (72)— The name of a warrior in Maephor- 
haunt of Robin Hood and his followers « son's OsMaa 
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OlivlaB. Belonging or relating to Oalrle, the moat 
popular of Egyptian goda 

Oanuui. The name of a line of Tuikiah aultana trac- 
ing to Daman I, who founded the Ottoman Em- 
pire about IdOO 

Osman Be>. The nobleman Daman 
Oaalan. 1 — A aeml-tabuloua Scottlah bard of the 8rd 
century, auid to be the non of Fingal, King of 
Morven 2 — A pietended tranalation ol the 

pocma of Dnaian. publlahed by James Macpher- 
son in 1763 bee p b6 
Ostend. A noted seapoit of Belgium 
Oswestry, A town In bhiopahlre, England 
Otahelte Tahiti, the principal island of the Society 
Archipelago In the South Pacific Ocean 
Othello The chief charactei in Shakapore’s OtkiUo 
Otter. A rivet in De\unnhire, England 
Ottomite. A native ot Turkey 

OtWB> Thomas Otway (1651-M6), an English tragic 
dramatist 

Ouse. A small river in Sussex county, England 
Ovid. Publius Ovidiua Nasco (48 B C -17 V D ). a 
lamous Roman poet He was banished by 
Augustus and died in exile 
Oxford. The county town of Oxfordshire, England. 

the seat of Oxford I nlveraltv 
Oxonian Of or pertaining to Oxford, England, or 
Its university 

OxuB Amu-Daria, a liver In central Asia 


Pneha Same as Pasha 

Padua. The capital ot Padua province, Italy, seat 
ot the University ot Padua 
Paine, Tom Thomas Paine (1787-1860), an English 
political wiiUr, author ot Common Uftme and 
The HtqhiB of Mian 

Palsle> A manutacturlng town in the county of 
Kenlrew, Scotland 

Palestine. A country in southwestern Syria Its 
capital is Jerusalem 

Palev William Paley (1743-1803), an English or- 
thodox theologian and philosopher 
Palladlan. Introduced by or in the pompous Renais- 
sance style ot Andrea Palladio (1518-80), an 
Italian architect and author who had much 
intluence in shaping the modem Italian school 
ot architecture 

Pallas Pallas Athena, goddess of wisdom and war 
Palm Johann Philipp l*alm (1766-1800) a German 
publisher, shot because of the publication ot a 
pamphlet against Napoleon 
Palm Hundav. The Siindiv before Eastci 
Palmer. John Palmer (1742-1818), noted for his 
lefoim in the mall service of England 
Palmerston John Temple Palmerston (1784-1861). 
an English statesman, the enem> of slavery, in- 
justice, and oppression In private lift his per- 
sonality made his opponents fuiget their differ- 
ences 

Pan. An Arcadian woodland spirit and god of hills 
and woods, flocks and herds He is represented 
as horned goat- footed, playing on his pipes, 
and as exciting sudden fear It was because 
they believed him to have caused the panic 
among the Persians at Marathon that the Athe- 
nians instituted his worship on the Acropolis 
Panama, Bay of. The Gulf of Panama on the west 
coast of Panama 

Pandloa. An early king of Athens 
l*andora A beautiful but deceitful woman sent to 
earth by the gods to bring misery upon the 
human race in revenge for Prometheus's theft of 
Are from heaven Rome say that she brought 
with her a box from which escaped all human 
ills, hope alone remaining Others say that she 
brought blessings all of which, when she opened 
the box, escaped and departed excepting hope 
Pantheists Believers in pantheism, a doctrine 
which identifies the universe as a whole and God 
Pantheon. 1— (290, 1060)— -A building in Oxford 

Rtreet, London, formerly a concert hall 2 — (807 
1121) — A circular temple at Rome with a fine 
Torinthian portico and a great domed roof, orig- 
inally built by Agrlppa, 27 B O Tn its present 
form it represents the building by Hadrian 
Paphlan. Of or belonging to Paphos 
Paphos. Paphos was an ancient city on the Island 
of C'yprua containing a temple of Aphrodite, 
goddess of love and beauty 
Parrm The three Fates of the Greeks Ree Fates. 
Farga. A seaport of Turkey, In Epirus on a rocky 
height opposite the Island of Paxoa 
PlaHahs. See p 1086b, n 1 

Parian Of or pertaining to Paros, an island In the 
JBgean sea, noted for Its white marble • 


Parkhcad. George Douglas of Parkhead, a staunch 
supporter of Regent Murray of Scotland 
Fatnassus. A mountain range in Bcsotla, Greece, 
celebrated as the haunt of the Muses of poetiy 
and music 

Farolcs. A son of Pericles 

l>arr». Captain. Sir Edward Parry (1700-1855) He 
made unsuccessful attempts to And the North- 
west Passage in 1819, 1821, and latci He passed 
the wlntei of 1810 on Melville Island, In the 
Arctic Ocean 

^rthenon. The official temple of Pallas in Athens 
Parthenope. One of the sirens who, unable to charm 

^yivsiMJS by her singing, cast herself into the sea 

Partnlans. People of an ancient kingdom, now part 
of Peisla * 

]*aoha. The title of a high official or prince in Tur- 
key and Egypt 

Pastorella. A chaiacter in Spenser's The Faen< 
Cuttne, VI. 2 

Faswim Passwan Oglou (1708-1807), a famous 
rebel of Wlddln, a department In northwestem 
Bulgai la 

Fatmos An island of the Bporades, off the wc st 
of Asia Minot belonging to Turkey 
Md Virginia. A Fienih story by Beinardin de 
^ Saint Piet re (1737-1814) 

Paul Potters see Potters 

Paul, St l--(392. 616, 634, 1094)-- \n apostle of th» 
Gentilf^ aho was called, before his conversion, 
Saul of Tarsus 2— Sir Paul (1146) and Tully St 
Paul (1146) are unidcntifleil 
PanJet William Pawlett. Marquis of Winchester, 
an English courtlet of tht l(,ih centurv 
Panins (d 100 B C ) a noted Roman general and 
consul 

Pavnim Mohammedan 

Peaewk Thomas Lovi Peacock (1781-1806), an 
English novf list and poet Seep 968 
Peebles Thi Rev William Pet bits minister at 
Newton-on- Ayr Ayrshlie, Scotland 
Peele C'astle V castle on the Isle of Man west of 
England 

Pegasus A winged horse fabled to have sprung 
from thi bodv of Medusa at ht r tlcath With a 
blow ot his loot he caused Hlppnoene th« in 
spiring fountain of the Muses, to spiing from 
Mount Helicon Hence he is assot lated with 
poetic inspiration 

Prggv A coivtntlonal name for a Scottish shep- 
heiiless 

PriuagI*" The Pilasglanii were prehistoilc Inhiib- 
Itunts of Gicece 

l^lras. A king of Thessalv, father of Xchllles 
Pellon A mount iln of Thessaly, Greece, lamous in 
mvthologv 

Pembroke Hall A college of (''ambrldge Universltv. 
rambridge, England 

l*endragoii An ancient British chief, the father of 
King Arthur 

Peneus A rivir in Arcadia, Greece 
Pennanl. Thomas Pennant (1726-98), an English 
naturalist and antiquary 

Pentameron, The See note on Tkr Prntamrrnn, p 
1 363u 

Peolland A range of hills In the counties of Pee- 
bles. Lanark and Edlnbuigh Heotland 
PenlonvHle A district in the north central part of 
London 

Peona The sister of Endymion in Keats's Arfidy 
mion 

Pertpmn Of Pera, a city in Greece, noitheast of 
Corinth 

Perry. Henrv Percy Earl of Northumberland a 
distinguished English military leadei of the 
early 11th centuiy 

Prrdita. A character in Shakspere's Tkr TTIsfcr's 
Talr 

Perl An imaginary being like a fairy, originailv 
regarded as evil, but later regarded as benev- 
olent and beautiful 

Pericles. A celebrated Athenian statesman of the 
5th centurv B C See Asparia 
Peris. Bee Perl 

Ferry John Perry, steward at Christ's Hospital 
from 1701 to 1785 
Pers*. Ree Percy. 

Fersens. A famous hero of classical mythology 
FfHh. The capital of Perthshire Scotland 
Peter Bell A poetical tale hy Wordsworth (1819) 
It was burlesqued by Shelley in Peter Bell tkr 
Tkird 

Peter, St. One of the twelve apostles 
Peter WUkliis. Pike Life and A^mturee of Peter 
Wilkins (1760), a grotesque romance by Robert 
Paltock 
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Merborough. A city In the countiee ot Noithaxnp- 
ton and Huntini^on, England It ia noted for 
the lamoui Cathedral of Peterborough 
FeCra. An ancient city In the rocky lefion of north- 
weatern Arabia 

Petrarca; Petrarclu A famoue Italian poet of the 
_ 14th century 

Petronina Arbiter A Roman aatlrlat of the lot cen- 
tury AD He arranged the enteitalnmenta of 
Nero, and hence waa known aa at biter e/epaaa 
Phad^ua. A Latin writer of fablea In the let cen- 
tury AD He waa originally a alave 
Phaeton. A mythical aon of Helloa, the aun god 
He waa allowed to guide foi one day the chai lot 
of the aun, he luat Lontiol of the atoida. waa 
killed by Jupiter with a thunderbolt, and fell 
Into the Rivir Po 

Pharaoh (a). A line of klnga of ancient Egypt, under 
whom the Exodua took place 
Pharaalla. A dlatrlct of Theaaaly, ancient Greece 
Phidlan. Of or retiembling Phldiaa 
Phldlaa. A celebrated Greek aculptor of the 6th 
century B C 

Phlgalia. An ancient city of Greece, modem Pav- 
lltaa In Meeaenia 

Philip Philip II (382-880 B C ), King of Mocedon. 

and fatht r of Alexander the Great 
PhlUppl. An ancient clW of Macedonia, the acene 
of the victory of Octavlua and Antony over 
Brutua and Cdaaiua, 42 B C 
• PhflllB. Fee Ph^llia. 

Philomel. Philomela The nightingale Philomela, 
daughter of Pandlun, King oi Athena, waa vio- 
lated and deprived of hei tongue by Teicua, the 
huaband of her aiater Piocni In revenge, the 
aiatera aerved up Teiouaa own aon to Teteua aa 
a meal and fled Aa Tercua puraued them, all 
thiee weie turned into birda Philomela into a 
awallow, Procne into a nightingale, Tcrcua into 
a hiwk According to Ovid, Philomela waa 
turned into a nightingale 

Phoebe 1— (811— A poetic name lor a ahephcrdcaa 
or luatic maiden 2 — (2’i2) — A cliaiacter in 

fihakaperea Ah I«u Ltkf It 3— (807 10241 — ^A 

aurname of Diana, goddeaa ol th( moon See 

Diana 

Phoebna. An epithet of Apollo Sk Apollo 
Pbcenlcla. An ancient countiy in Aaia Minor 
l^orrna. The old man of the aea in cln&aic mythol- 
ogy , the father of the Gorgona and the Hca- 
pcrldea 

Phyllia. A poetic name for a ahephordeaa or ruatlc 
maiden 

Phyalan Jove. Jupiter Phvxiuv, the protector of 
ixilea 

Pleradllb The girat thoioughfare in London be- 
tween Hyde Park Coiner and the Haymarkot 
l*leliegru. Charlea Pichegiu (1701-1804), a dlatln- 
gulahed French genual, said to have been 
naaaaainatod in prlMin becauae he engaged in a 
(onspiraiy ngalnat Napoleon In 1803-04 
PIftlah Hcoltiah The Picta were an early race 
Inhabiting the Illghlanda of h< otland They car- 
ried on bolder wai<i with the Romana 
]*iedmonl A provlme in noithcrn Italy 
Pierre The hero of Thomaa Otwav'a tragedy Vemrr 
Pirgrnfd (1082) He w<ia a favorite chiraeter 
of gieat actora Byion waa an admirer of 
OtWBV 


PIraneid Giovanni Battiata Piraneai (1720-78), an 
Italian engraver, who waa eapeclally intcreated 
in restoring in engravings the ruined architec- 
ture of Rome 

Plaa. The capital of the province of Piaa, Italy 
Plaeator. A character in Walton’s Tkt VumpleU 
Angler (lOU) 

Plalatratoa (0th century B C ) A tyrant of Athena 
Pistol, Ancleat. See p 1018b, n 4 
intt. William Pitt (1750-1800). a celebiated Eng 
lish stateaman and oialor He waa premier, 
1700-08 

Plaacua. Luclua Plancua, a profligate Roman poli- 
tician, who was a pat tiaan of ('aasar in the Civil . 
War He waa consul in 42 B C 
Plato (427-M7 B C > A celebrated Greek philos- 
opher 

Pleiad One of a group of small stars in the con- 
stellation Taurus 

PlinUminon. A mountain In Montgomery ahite and 
Cardiganahirc, Wale a 

Pliny. CdlUB PlinluB Secundua (23-79), a celebrated 
Roman naturalist 

Plotinus (8rd century AD) A Qieek philosopher 
who founded the Neo-Platonic school ol phlloa- 
ophy, a ayatem of refined Platonic doctrinca 
combined with Oriental mystic lam 
numer. Richard Plumer, dcputy-aecretary in the 
South-Sea House in 1800 

Plotarrh (lat century AD) A famous Gnek hla- 
torian, celebrated aa the author ol a number of 
Lives of Gieeka and Romans 
noto In Roman my thology, the god of the infernal 
regions 

Po. The largest river of ltal> It empties into the 
Adriatic bea 

Polrtlera PoitierK, the capital of the department of 
Vienne, France, the scene of an English vic- 
tory over the French in 1850 
Pollnx See Caator 

Polonlus The father of Ophelia, and the king’s 
chamberlain, in Shaksperc s Hamlrt 
Poltava. Capital of the government of Pultowa, 
Ruaaia, where the Rusaiuns defeated the bwedes 
in 1709 

PolyliliM (204-125 B C ) A celebrated Greek his- 
torian 

Polyri^ales Tyrant of Samos (530-')22 B C) He 
was a patron of literature and art 
PohpbemPH. In Homer's Odgnnig, the one-eye d giant 
who Imprisoned Ulysses 

Pomona. In Roman mythology, the gnddesa nt 
Irult-trees 

Fompeli. An ancient city ot Tlalv, buried by .in 
eruption from Mt Vesuvius in 79 A D 
Pompev. ("neluB Pompelua Magnus (100-48 B C ), a 
famous Roman general 

Femtus. An ancient country in Xala Minor south 
of the Black Sea 

Poole. Tom (176V1837) A wealthy tanner Cole- 
ridge a friend, correspemde nt and patron, who 
lived at Stowey He was noted for his kindnesa 
to authora 

Pope Alexander Pope (1688-1744), i famous Eng- 
lleh poet 

Porphvrion In Greek m> thology the flre-king of 
the giants 

Portland William Henry C avc ndish Bentinck (1788. 
1800), Duke of Portland, iin English Whig states- 


Pigmlea An African race of d warts 
Plgott, Jock. Peter George Patmore (1780-1855), an 
active iournallst and write i in London, and an 
Intimate friend of Haslltt and Lamb 
Pilate A Roman governor nt Judea of the lit cen- 
tury A D When Christ was tried before him, 
Pilate allowed him to be condemned and washed 
his own hands as symbolical of Innocence of 
guilt See Matthew, 27 24 

Pilgrim's Progrem. A rellgloui allegory by John 
Bunyan (1628-88) 

Plllana. James Plllans (1778-1804), a Scottish edu- 
cational reformer, at one time a private tutor at 
Eton, later, Prnfeasor of Humanity at Edinburgh 
rnlversitv He was the rupposed author of an 
unfriendly review of a translation of Juvenal, 


bv his friend Francis Hodgson (1781-1852) The 
review was published in The Bdinburgh Rei lew. 
April, 1808 Plllans was an Intimate friend of 

Pladnr (6th century B C ) A celebrated Greek h ric 
poet . 

Plndas A range of mountains in Greece between 
Thessaly and Bplrua ^ 

Ploul Mra Plosrl (Esther Lynch Saluabury, 1780- 
1821), an English author 
PIrvfDS. The aeaport of Athens. 


man, prime minister, 1783 and 1807-09 
Portsmontn. A seaport in Hampshire, England, sit- 
uated on the English Channel 
INiseidon In Greek mj thologv, god of the aea and 
brother of Zeus 

Poslllnpo A hill west of No pies Italy 
Fotipfiar One of Pharaoh s offli era who bought 
Joseph 

Potter's liar A village in Hertfordshire, England 
Potters, Pnol. Paintings by Paul Potter (1025-54). 

a noted Dutch painter of landscapes and cattle 
Poole bt I’aul 

Poussin Guspard Poussin (1013-75), a noted Italian 
painter 

Powle, Seynete. See Seynrte Powle 
Powlev The Reverend George Croly, DD (1780- 
1800) at one time a dramatic critic of The Loa- 
dm Times 

Pragne The capital of Bohemia, Austria, seat of a 
university founded by Chailes IV in 184* 

Pratt. Charles Pratt (1718-04), Chief Justice and 
Lord Chancellor of England 
Praxltelean. Of or relating to Praxiteles 
Flrazitelff (4th century B C ) A Greek aculptor, 
noted for the grace and naturalness of hit 
feminine figures 
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Seven^-two klnn op oultAna. 

each laid to govern a dletlnot epeolee of rational 
being! before the ezlatenoe of Adam 

Preeton, l — (54) — Preitonpana, a email town In 
Haddlngtonehlre. Scotland, the ecene of a Jacob- 
ite victonr over the English In 1745. 2— (1120) 
— ei^ In Lancashlrcb Xh&gland, noted as an 
Industrial center 

FMton MlIL — (475) — A rustic village In Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland 

Mam. Legendary King of Troy, a city of Asia 
^ Minor 

Fsiapus. The god of fruitfulness and procreative 
power, of horticulture and vine-growing. 


Matthew Prior (1664-1721), an English dip- 
lomat, and lyric and humorous poet 
Friuli. A character in Vesice Freurved, a tragedy by 
Thomas Otway (1651-85) 

Pruclus (412-485). A Greek philosopher and relig- 
ious commentator 

FrumetheBB. Of or pertaining to Prometheua 
Frametheus. In Greek mythology, regarded as the 
founder of civilisation, and the benefactor of 
mankind. For an act of deception by Prome- 
theua Zeus denied mankind the use of Are. but 
Prometheus stole Are from heaven and carried 
it to eaith in a hollow tube For this act he 
was chained, by order of Zeus, on Mt Caucaaua 
where a vulture fed dally upon his liver, which 
grew again at night The vulture was Anally 
slain by Herculea and Prometheus released 
Ffopontie. The present Sea of Marmora, between 
European and Asiatic Turkey It is not subject 
to tldea 

SMVptaa, PfDserpIne. The wife of Pluta and 

a ueen of the lower regions While gathering 
owers in the Valley of Enna Sicily, she was 
carried off by Pluto Zeus allowed her to spend 
half of her time on earth with her mother, 
Ceres 

Prospero. In ShaksperCs The Tempeal. the banished 
Duke of Milan He is shipwrecked on an island, 
where he works enchantments, and after six- 
teen years of exile raises a storm to shipwreck 
the usurper of his rightful title 
Protagoras (6th century B G ) A famous Greek 
philosopher 

Protean. Pertaining to or characteristic of Proteus 
Proteus A sea god in the service of Neptune, god 
of the sea Proteus had the power of assuming 
different shapes ' 

iwse. Captain. William Prowse (1752 7 -1826) 
A famous English naval commander and rear- 
admiral 

Fryoclcs. A character in Sir Philip Sidney's pas- 
toral romance Arcadia (1690) 

PscUoA Mlehael. Michael Constantinus Psellus 
(11th century) A celebrated Greek writer and 
scholar He was born in Constantinople 
Psyche. In classical mythology, the name given to a 
personlAed soul She was beloved by Eros, god 
of love She is represented in art as a maiden 
with the wings of a butterAy 
PtolemeBn. Of Ptolemy (2nd century A D ), a cele- 
brated Egyptian astronomer and mathemati- 
cian 

Pulrl. Luigi Pulcl (1482-87), an Italian romantic 
poet 

Pnltowa. See Poltava. 

Pnnle War, Hecond (218-201 B C ). A war waged 
between Carthage and Rome By the peace 
Carthage was forced to cede her possessions in 
Spain and the Mediterranean, and to pay a 
heavy tribute 

Pye. Henry James Pye (1746-1818) A minor Eng- 
lish poet 

PygnuilIcB. In Greek legend, a sculptor. King of 
Cyprus, who fell in love with a statue he nad 
carved and which came to life 
Pyrenees. A mountain range between Spain and 
France 

Pyrrhic. Pertaining to Pyrrhns (818 7-272 B C ), 
King of Epirus, Greece 

Pyrrho (860-270 B C ) A Greek skeptic and philos- 
opher 


Qnarlas. John Quarles (1624-66), a minor English 
poet 

Quarterly I Quarterly Bevicw. The. A periodical 
started in 1809 in opposiuon to Tka Mdinbwgk 
Review, the organ of the Whig i^arty. William 
Gifford was the Arst editor. 

Qnatre-Bras. A place In Belgium, near Brussels 
It was the scene of a battle between the French 
under Ney and the Allies under Wellington, in 
1815, Ney was forced to retreat 

Queen of Numbers. The goddess of poetry. 

Queen of Scots. Mary Stuart (1542-87), who was 
beheaded by Queen Elisabeth 
Quixotic. Resembling Don Quixote, an adventurous 
knight, the hero of Don Qutwofe, a Spanish ro- 
mance by Cervantes (1047-1616). 

Baeer Jess. Janet Gibson, the half-witted daughter 
of Mrs. Gibson or **Poosle Nansie ' , being Aeet 
of foot, she often ran errands 
Bacbel. In the Old Testament, the wife of Jacob 
Kadeleves. Same as Radcllffe 

BadclUfe. Mrs Anne Radcliffe (1764-1823), a pop- 
ular English lomantlc novelist 
lieaL A member of a political party holding the 
most progressive views, opposed to tonKcrvaliLC 
mm Of Ragusa, a seapoit of Dalmatia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, situated on the Adriatic 
BaJah. A Hindu prince In a tribal state in India 
Ralph. James Ralph, a minoi English poet of the 
eighteenth century 

Raaui. A place near ancient Bethlehem, Judea 
Ramsay. Allan Ramsay (1685-1768), a Scottish 


poet See p 7 
RandaflY ' ‘ 


Referring to Pythagoras (6th century 

B C ), a Greek philosopher of Samos, an island 
west of Asia Minor 
Pythian. Referring to Pjrthon 

'lien. In olassloal mythology, a sooth-saying 
spirit or demon The serpent Python delivered 
oracles at Delphi before the coming of Apollo, 
who slew It. 


'a. Jack. A tavern, known as "The Hole in 
the Wall," in Chancery Lane, London, kept by 
Jack Randall, a noted pugilist 
Raphael (1488-1620) A noted Italian painter 
Rapp, General Count Jean Rapp (177J-1821), a 
noted French general who accompanied Napo- 
leon on the march to Moscow 
Batriuro High way A public thoroughfare in a dis- 
reputable quarter of eastern or nautical London 
Bavenaa. A city and province of Italj 
Ravenshonc^ Castle. A lai ge castle on the Firth of 
Forth, Flfeshire, Scotland It viai given to 
William Bt Clair by James III in 1471 
Reading. A city in Berkshire, England 
Rebeera, Rebekah. The wife of the patriarch Isaac. 

and mother of Jacob and Esau 
Red Cross Knight A character in Spenser's The 
Faerie Queine (Bk I), who personlflcs St George, 
patron saint ot England, and typlAes Christian 
holiness 

Bed Rowan. "Red Rowy Forster," one of the res- 
cuers of Kinmont Willie He lived about 136U 
Bed Sea. An inland sea between Egypt and Arabia, 
Joined to the Mediterranean by the hues Canal 
Red! Francesco Redl (1026-06) an Italian poet 
Landor uses the name (070) for himself 
Reform Bill. An electoral reform bill passed by the 
British Parliament in 1882 for the correction and 
extension of the suffrage 

Reiga of Terror, The. In French history that period 
of the Arst revolution (1708-04) when the faction 
in power recklessly executed persons obnoxious 
to their measures 

ReUglo MriUel. A religious treatise by Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82), an English physician and 
author 

Rembrandt (1606-60) A celebrated Dutch painter 
Rent, Guido (1675-1642) An Italian painter 
P ore- c ross. A fragment of an old cross on the sum- 
mit of Btanmore, a ridge whlth divides the 
mountains of the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, England The cross was orig- 
inally intended as a landmark 
Reynolds, J. H. Bee note on Ken la's Let fere, p 1208b 
Rsynolds. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1728-92) An 
English portrait-painter 

Rhadamanthns. A son of Zeus, and a Judge in 
Hadea 

diaa. Of or pertaining to ancient Rhatla, a 
province of the Roman Empire. 

Rhea, Bee Ops. 

Rhine. The chief river of Germany 
Rhodes. An Island in the ASgean Ben, southwest of 
Asia Minor 

Rhone A river In Bwltserland and France 
Rhymes on Blenheim. Tke Battle of Blenhetm, Bee 
p 400 

Rialto. A bridge over the Grand Canal, In Venice, 
Italy Bvron uses the word (542) Aguratlvely 
for Venetian commerce. 
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Bkse. Jamei Bioa, a London Bolloltor of tbe early 
10th century, a friend of Keata and J H Key- 
nolcla 

Blchard, dfinallah. Richard I, aurnamed *'The Llon- 
Hearted?’ Klny of Snvland (1189-08) 

^hard 1. Kina of Ensland (1180-00) 

Richard IL Kina of Rnaland (1877-00) 

Blohard lU. 1— King of Bnaland (1488-80) 2— 

y^020) — Kina of Knaland In Bhakapere’a Mohatd 

Rlebarda. OeorM Rlcharda (1707-1887), author ol a 
poem, Aboriyfaal JtntomM, and a aovernor of 
Chrlat’a HoaplUl 

Blchardaon. bamuel Rlchardaon (1080-1761), an 
. Bnallah novellat 

Richmond. 1 — (405i 481)— A town In the coun^ of 
burrey, England It la built on a hill 2 — (080) 
— Chailva l^nnox (1783-1800), 8rd Duke of 
Richmond, an Engllbh politician 8 — (1010) — 

Bill Richmond, a veteian colored boxing teacher 
of the eaily lUth century 
RlmlnL Bee note on Tke Blotit of iHmiai, p t270b 
Rlon. Captain Edward Klou, commander ot the 
fiigatea and amaller craft In the Battle of Copen- 
hagen, April Z, 1801 He waa killed in that 
battle 

Rob Bnr (Rad Rob) Robert McGregor (1671-1784). 
a b<oUh freebootei and outlaw Ho took the 
name of Campbell after he waa outlawed. In 
1712 

Robbera, The, A German drama by Schiller (1730- 

^180d) 

Robert. The huaband of Margaret In IVordaworth’a 
The EsiurtUtm 

Robert Boyle. A atory by W R Chetwood, an 18th 
centuiy English dramatiat 

Robin Good-felloa. A meiry and mlachlevoua aprlte 
of folk-lore 

RoMn Hood A legendary medieval hero In Eng- 
land, celebrated as a bold, chivalrous, and gen- 
erous outlaw 

Robinson Cmaoe A novel of adventure by Daniel 
Deloe (1001-1731) 

Rockingham. Charles Wentworth (1730-82), Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, Prime Minister of England 
(1705-6(11 

Roderlr. bald to have been Prince of all Wales in 
the 10th century 

Roderick Random A not el by Tobias Smollett 
(1721-71), a British novelist 
Rogers. Samuel Rogeis (1708-1836), an English 
l»oet hi ( p 207 

Roland de Vaux Bee l>3ermalne. 

Romeo. The lover of Juliet In Shakapere’s Romeo 
and Jultct 

Romilb Sir Samuel Romllly (1767-1818) An 
English lawyer and philanthropist 
in. bslvator Rosa (1616-78) a famous Italian 
paintei of histoiy, landscapes, and battles He 
was partial to desolate, wild, and romantic 
scenery 

Roonllnd A character In Shakspere’s As Yos Like It 
Rosamond*! Pond. A pond In the southwest comer 
of St James’s Park, London, It was the scene 
of many suicides of unhappy lovers, before it 
was filled up In 1770 

Roaroe. Mr. William Roacoe (1768-1881), hlatorian, 
banker, and Whig Member of Parliament (1800- 
07) , a strong advocate of peace with France 
Roaenberg, Mount Roaaborg, a mountain in Swltscsr- 
land A landallde from it burled tbe village of 
Goldau in 1800, killing over 450 peraona 
RoaeneraBs. A courtier In Bhakapere’a Hamlet 
Roo^ Wars of the. In English history, Che pro- 
longed armed atmggle between the rival houoes 
of lAncaater and York, beginning about 1466 
and ending in 1486, ao called from the red rose 
and the white roae. badges, respectively, of the 
followers of the two families 

The family seat of the St Clairs near 
Hawthornden, in the county of Edinburgh, 
Scotland Roslln Castle stands on woody 
bank of the North Esk River Wordsworth 
and hla slater Dorothy vlalted It In 1803 For 
the account of the visit and a deacrlptlon of the 
Bcenery, see l^rothy Wordsworth*! Rcoojierhone 
of a Tour Uodr in Rrottand, Sept 17, 1808 
Roaa-dha. A valley on the western border of Loch 
Lomond. Dumbartonshire, Scotland 
RotheiAam. Edward Rotherham (1753 ? -1880), an 
English naval captain ^ 

RaChaehlld, Bam. Nathan Meyer Rothachlld (1777- 
1884). a rich financier In London founder of 
the Bngllah branch of the banking house of 
Rothschild . 

BaoBMlIe. Rumelia a name applied to the eastern 
portloa of the Turkish dominions in Europe 


Rousseau. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), a oele- 
bra,ted Bwlm-Frsnch philosopher and writer on 
educational subjects 

Rowe, Mr. A Unitarian minister at Shrewsbury, 
later at Brlatol, Bomersetohlre, England, in the 
early nineteenth century 

Rowe. MM. Elisabeth Rowe (1074-1787), daughter 
or a Dissenting Aiinister in Somersetshire, Eng- 
land, author of a number of poems and treatises 
Rowlde, Thomas. A fictitious priest of Bristol, In- 
vented by Chatterton 

Rowley. WlOhun. An English dramatist of the 
eaiiy 17th century 
Rowley Powlcy. Bee Powlej, 

Rabens. Peter Paul Rubens (1677-1640), a Flemish 
painter 

Rndesholmer. A famous Rhenish wine named after 
Rudesheim, a town In Prussia, In which it was 
made 

Russel, Lord John (1702-1878) A famous English 
statesman and author 

Rus^l. B^k. John Kussel (1740^-1817), a minis- 
ter In Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland He was 
a Calvinist of the sternest type 
Ruth. A Moabite woman who waa married to Boas 
Her story is the subject of the book of Ruth 
Rylstone. The property and lesldence of tbe Nor- 
tons, a 10th century English family loyal to 
Mary Queen of Scots 

Rjmer. Thomas Rymer (cl041-1718), a noted 
English antiquary and critic 

8. T. C. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
S(sckvllle. The family name of the English noble 
family of Dorset 

Sadi (cl 100-1291) A celebrated Persian poet and 
moralist 

Saint Alban's. A cathedral city In Hertfordshire, 
England 

St. Ann. A river of Quebec, which empties into the 
St Lawrence 

8t. Augustine. See Augustine 

8t. Bartholomew. One of the twelve apostles 

8t. Bruno. See Bruno, ht. 

8t. Clair A noted Norman family which aettled In 
Scotland in the 11th century 
8alnt PUIan See Flllan, hnlnt. 

8t George See George, Bt. 

Baint H^rt See Hubert. 

8t Helena An island In the South Atlantic belong- 
ing to Great Britain 

8t John. 1 — See John. 8t. 2 — Bee BoUngbroke. 

Bt John, Henry. See BoUngbroke. 

Bt. Kits. An abbreviation for St Christophers, an 
island In the British West Indies 
Bt. Leoas. Bt Leon, a novel by William Godwin 
(1760-1886). written in 1700 
IR. Mark. 1 — (212) — St Mark's Square, the princi- 
pal square in Venice It contains St Mark s 
Church, near it aie the Ducal Palace, the Bridge 
of Slgha etc 2 — (642) — St Mark’s Church, a 
famous Venetian basilica, the most superb piece 
of architectural coloring In the world 8 — (848) — 
See note on Tke Eve of Bt Mark, p 1292b 
61. Martln's-lo-Orand. A monastery and church 
formerly In London, dating from very early 
times 

81. Mary's Lake. A lake at the source of the River 
Yarrow In Selkirkshire, Scotland 
Bt. Manriee An abbey in the town of St Maurice, 
Swltserland, It was founded In the 0th century 
St. Mirhael See Mhhael (1) 

Bt. Neots. A town In Huntingdonshire, England. 

St. NIrbolas See Nicholas. 

Bt. Ona. See OCaa 
Bt. PauL Bee Paul, Bt. 

Bt. Peter. Bee Peter, Bt. 

Bt. Peter's Field, l^e scene of the Manchester 
massacre, Manchester, England. August 10, 1819 
Bt. Prenx. A character In Rousseau’s La Souvelle 

Bt. Bebastlaa. A seaport on the north coast of 
Spain 

Bt. vlneent. Cope. The southwest extrsmity of 
Portugal 

Bakelde. Deputy to Lord Scroop, the warden of the 
West-Marches of England, In the late 10th cen- 
tun 

Baladhi (1187-08) Sultan of Egypt and Syria, he 
defended Acre for two years against the Cru- 
saders 

iBsaaea. A famous British victory over the 
French and Spanish, fought In the province of 
Salamanca, western Spain, in 1812 
Sulamls An Island of Oreeee In the Gulf of ^ 
west of Athens 

An ancient name of Jerusalem. 
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HaUtbory. A town la Wlltohlre, England 
feiallabafy Plain. A legion In Wiltshire, England 
It contains Stonehenge, a famous prehlstorlo 
ruin 

SaU, Samuel (d 1792) A friend of the Lambs He 
was Instrumental In getting Charles Lamb Into 
Christ's Hospital and Into the East India House 
He gave Charles and Mary Lamb the freedom of 
his library 

bamarab. In his notes on Vatkeh, Henley says that 
Samarah Is a city of Babylonia, supposed to 
have stood on the site where Nimrod elected his 
tower 

Samareand. A city of Turkestan It Is noted for 
its silver and gold wares, leather goods, silks, 
wine, and pottery 

Hamlan. Of or relating to the Island of Samos 
bamos. An Island in the ^gean Sea, west of Asia 
Minor 

Samson Agonistes. A drama by Milton 
Samuel. A Hebrew Judge and prophet 
San Benito. Tne yellow garment worn by persons 
condemned by the Spanish Inquisition The 
name is derived liom the robes worn by mem- 
bers of the order ot bt Benedict, founded about 
628 

Sancho The ignorant but clever squire in the Span- 
ish romance Don QuUote by Cervantes (1547- 
1010) 

Sandham. 1 — ^A town on the Isle of Wight, south of 
England 2 — tU42) — An imaginar> reudonce 
Hangrlda One of the Fatal Sisters 
Sappho (7th century B C ) A Greek lyric poetess 
ot Lesbos, she was known as the Tenth Must 
bararen In general, a Mohammedan or other 
enemy of medieval Christians 
Harmatla. The ancient name of Poland 
Satnm. A Roman deity, supposed to have ruled In 
the golden age He was identifled with the 
Greek Cronus, father and piedctcssor of Zeus 
Saturnalia. In Roman antiqult), the annual fostUai 
of batum held at Rome In mid-December a 
form of harvest-home, an occasion of riotous 
Indulgence 

Saturnian Pertaining to the god Saturn, hence, 
characterised by simplicity, virtue, and happi- 
ness 

Saturaus Same as Saturn 

Satyrs In Greek mythology, woodland deities In 
the train of Dionysus, god of wine they arc 
depleted as shy cieatures with goat-Ilke oars, 
tall, and hoi ns, and delighting in music and 
n velry 

Sanl First king of the Hebrews (1063-1033 B C ) 
Savoy. A former duchy, now divided Into the de- 
partments of Savoie and Haute-Savole in 
B'lance 

Sawbridge John bawbndge (1732-86), Lord Mayor 
of London in 1771 

Sason Thf people that formerly dwelt In the 
northern part of Oi rmany and invaded England 
in the .1th and flth centuries, hence, the Engllih- 
speaking peoples 

Bcamandrtr. The ancient name of a river in Mysia, 
Asia Minor, the Meander, now known as the 
Mendere The river is mentioned by Homer in 
the livid (Bk 21 ) 

Scarlet Will Scarlet, one of tbc companions of 
Robin Hood 

Sehelltaig. F W Scholllng (1771-1364). an eminent 
German philosopher 

Sohlller Johann C F Schiller (1710-1805), a fa- 
mous German poet and dramatist 
Sdo (Chios) An island in the ^gcan Sea, west of 
Asia Minor, formerly celebrated for its wines 
and flgs 

Scipio 1 — (27) — Publius Sclplo Afrlcanus Malar 
(c234-188 B C ), a famous Roman genrral, 
who. after a life of warfare, retired In 1 h6 B c 
to his native seat near Cumsa, a cit\ In Cam- 
pania, Italy 2 — (900) — Publius Sclplo Afrlca- 
nus Minor (cl 86-120 B C ) a famous Roman 
general who captured Carthage in 140 and Nu- 
msntla. Spain, In 188 

Bdplos* Tomb. A group of ancient Roman tombs 
situated on the Applan Way. near Rome 
Scone. A village In Perthshire, Scotland, the coro- 
nation place of Scottish kings from 1163 to 1488 
Hcotlm. Scotland 

Scott. 1— (318, etc )— Sir Walter Scott (1771-1882). 
a famous Scottish poet and novelist See p 483 
2— (864)— John Scott (1761-1888), an ICngllsh 
Jurist. Lord Chancellor of England, 1801-00, and 
1807-27 

Seiogs|BA Jack Scroggins, a well-known prlse- 


Scrom, Lord. Warder of the West-Marches of 
England, late in the 10th century 
SesUa The monster inhabiting Scylla, a rock on 
the coast of Italy opposite Sicily, bheovaa be- 
loved by Qlaucus, and from Jealousy was 
changed by Circe Into a monster suriuunded 
with barking dogs 

Seythia In ancient times, the whole north and 
northeast of Europe and Asia, called such by 
the Greeks 

Scythian The Scythians were a nomadic people of 
Europe and Asia, expert in hoisemanshlp and 
archeiy They often made raids upon neighbor- 
ing peoples 

SeaHons, The A poem bv James Thomson, an Eng- 
lish poet of the IHth century bee p Ih 
Beeva (Siva) The usual name of one of the gods of 
the Hindu triad He represented the destruc- 
tive powci ot natuie 

Seine. A river ol France wblch empties into the 
English channel 

Selkirk The capital of Selklrkshlie, Scotland 
bennacherib King of Assyila (701-681 B (. ), well 
known In Biblical history Hu was engaged in 
numerous wain 

Seraphim One of the highest ordeis of angels, ex- 
celling In wisdom and in seal in the ttcrMie of 
God 

Sraostris. A legendary king of Egypt, said to have 
conquf ted the woild 

hesios A ruined town in Euioiuan Turkey on the 
Dardanyllcs 

Seven Dials A loLdlity In London, noioiiouf, for its 
poverty and crime It took its name fioni a 
column which stood at the lunction of seten 
streets and which bore a sundial facing each 
street 

beven Sleepers Seven Christian >oulhB said to 
have hidden In u r cm neat Ephesus Asia Minor, 
during the persecution under Declus (24')-ri1 
AD), and to ha\e fallen asleep, imt awaking 
till two or thiei huncliid yeats later, when 
< hristianlt^ had btenme* established 
Severn. \ river in southwi stern England 
Seville A city in southwestern Spuin 
Sejnrte Fcbvle. — (12'h— bt PauKs (Mthedril, Lon- 
don 

Sfonra. Ludovico (1411-1110) Duke oi Milan itnh 
Hharklewell Fotnicilv a ^ubuib of London, now an 
outlying district ot the cltv Itself 
Sbndwell. Thomas bhadwill (1G4(i-')J) u Ui stnra- 
tion dramatist, sitiilzed b> I)i>den In ifac. 
Vlrfknue and In Absahtm and A(ln1uph€l 
Shulfion A village on the River Tt Ign, ac i oB^ from 
Tcignmouth, Devonshire, England 
Bhunklln. A seaside iisnrt on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight, south of England 
Sheerar (bhlras) A city In Persia 
Bheffleld I- (4')1 )— John Sheflield (1048-1721), 

Duke of Buckingham, an English statesman and 
author 2 — (1166) — A mnnuiac taring town in 
Yorkshire*. England, famous lor Us works in 
steel and cutlc 

Shelburne. William Prtty (1787-1806), Eai I of She 1- 
burne, an English statesman 
Shem The son of Noah, and reputed anceator of 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and othet Bc*mitie races 
Sup OineHH I) 27 

Shenstone. William Rhenstone (1714-08), an Eng- 
lish poet Bee p 40 

Sheridan Richard Biinsley Rherldan (1711-1810), 
B noted Irish diamatlst, oiatoi, and politician 
Sherwood A forest in Nottinghamshire, England, 
the principal scene ol the legendary exploits of 
Robin Hood 

Shrewsbur} A town in Rhropshire England 
Shropshire An Inland county ol England, border- 
ing on Wales sometimes called Balop, Irum the 
Latin name Ralopta 

Shylork. The Jew In Bhakspere'e The IfsrrJkanf qf 
Venice 

Siam A kingdom in southpastem Asia 
SIberin A country of Asiatic Russia, It Is noted 
for its mines , 

SIbIr. Rlbeila 

Bib>I. In ancient mythology, one of atveral women 
reputed to possess powers of prophecy oi divi- 
nation They spoke theli utterances In n fren- 
gled state 

Sicily. An Island In the Mediterranean, belonging 
to Italy, situated southwest of the mainland 
Biddon, Rfm Barah Kemble Slddnns (17.11-1831), a 
noted English actress 

Sldmonth Henry Addington (1767-1844), Viscount 
flldmouth, an EnglHh politician noted for hla 
repressive measures 
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Bldoey. 1^(267. ftSO)— Alscrnon Sidney (l 1022-88>, 
an BntfllMh politician and patriot i— (417. 022. 
1020. 1002)— blr Philip Sidney (1004-80), an 
Engllah author and genet al Hli chief iworke 
are Anudta and Tht JHfenst of Poebjf 
Sidney, Smug Bee Smog Sidney. 

Sldon. An ancient city In Aela Minor 
Sldonlna ApolUnurlns (c430-482) A Chrietlan au- 
thor , 

Siege of Corinth, The. A narrative poem by Lord 
Byron, publlehed In 1810 

Sienna (Blona) A city and piovince In central 
Italy, noted for ita worka ol art 
Slgmnm. In ancient gcogtaphy a promontory and 
town In Aaia Minot, at the entiance to the 
Helleapont It wae the legendary atatlon of the 
Greek tlect in the Trujan War 
Sigtr^gg (Rlctryg) Sec Cray's Preface to The Fatal 
HuleiH, p 12(i0a 

Sllcnl Woodland nvmpha, companion! of Bacchua, 
god of wine Sco Hllenua. 

Sllenue The «l(1eat ot the batyri, sometime! re- 
garded as the son of Hermes, or ot Pan Ue 
was the fosterei and later the companion oi 
Bacchus Ilf was reprcsintcd us a lovial old 
man, coipulcnt, bald, and cdinmunly tipsy lie 
carried a wine* bag In hiH hand and rode on an 
ass He was fond ol sleep, musk, and darning 
He is some Units said to be the Inventor ol Pan's 
pirns btt l*Bn. 

SllluH Italleus (d 100 AD) A Roman poet. Imi- 
tator of Virgil, the author of Puntca, a dull 
^om giving an account of the Second Funic 

Slmols A small river in Asia Minor. 

Simoom. A hot dry wind of the desert 
Nlnbad Bindbad. a chiiucter in the Arahian NiQhlb* 
Lntntaintmnta 11c wus once shipwrecked on 
on Island wheic tlu Old Man ot tht Bea a mon- 
ster, got on his back anil would not dismount 
until Anally Slndbid succ coded in killing him 
Sion (Zion) A hill on which was situated the old 
city of .Tf rus'ilt m 

Sir rhorloH GrandlHoii A no%<l written by Samuel 
Rich 11 dsun ( 1 4)S<i.l7(il ) 

Siren one of the sea n\mphB said to Inhabit an 
Island near Ital>, and by their singing to lure 
manners to d< sti uc tloii 

Hlstino Chapel The Blstlnr. or Blxtlno Chapel is 
the papil private chapel built bv Pope Bixtus 
IV In 1473 Its wills and ceilings aie roviicd 
with magnlflfcnt palntiiiKS, ot which the most 
famous uro those bv Mic h( langolo, ot the Cn a- 
tion, tht Ddugt. and tlu Judgment 
SIsynhuN. A Ugcndniy c harm tor (ondemned In tho 
lower worltl to roll up i hill, without ceasinf, a 
huge* stone which when he leiched the* top al- 
ways rolled ime k to the \ ilUv 
Bklddaw. A mountain In ( umbt rlandshlro, Eng- 
land 

Rkv(c). A rock>, mount.iinnus island off the west- 
ern coast of Bcutland the largist ot the Inntr 
Tltbiidca 

Slough. A town In the countv of Buckingham, Eng- 
land 

Smith, Adam (1723-*i0) A celebrated Scottish po- 
Htlial economist 

Rmlthfleld \ looalitv in I.onf1nn near Bt Pauls, it 
was foimcilv ustd ns a recreation jaid 


Sotheby. William Botheby (1767-1883), an English 
scholar and poet 

Boult. Nicolas Jean de l5leu Boult 0709-1861), a 
French marshal He was engaged In many im- 
portant battles, and was ambassador at the cor- 
onation of Queen Victoria in 1838 
South Robert South (1084-1716), a celebrated Eng- 
lish divine V 

,Sonth-8eo House. See note on Tlhs South Bea Home, 
p 1297b 

Spartan. Pertaining to Bparta, capital of Laconia 
In ancient Greece, hence, resembling tho bpai- 
tans In discipline or courage 
Spectator. An 18th centuiy periodical published by 
Addison, Bteele, and others 
bpey A liver In northern bcotland 
Sphinx. In Greek mythology, a winged monster 
leprescnted with a woman's head and a lion’s 
body, she sat on a high rock by the roadside In 
Thebes, Bcrotla, and killed all passers-by who 
could not guem a riddle which she piiiposed 
When CEdipus Anally guessed the riddle she 
cast herself down from the rock and was killed 
bpinoaa. Baiuch de Bplnosa (1032-77), a famous 
Dutch Jewish pantheistic philosopher 
bpoms The name undei which Lord John Hervey 
(1606-174J), an English wilier and politician, 
was satirised b> Pofie In his hpiatlt to hr Arbulh 
not, JDS fl 

Stambonl. Constantinople 

Staneshaw-bank A place on the River Eden, In 
Cumbcrlandshlre, England, near tho Scottish 
border 

Stanliope, Lord See n 1180b, n 6 
Stanmore. A ridge which dividca the mountains of 
the counties of W eat more laml and Cumberland, 
England 

Statius. Publius Papinius Statius (00-100), a Roman 
poet 

Stanbaeh. A famous waterfall In the canton of 
Berne. Switseilaml 

Bteele. Sir Richard Bteele (1072-1720), an English 
essayist, contributoi to Thi H/uctator 
Btenie Laurence Bteine (1718 -toi, an English nov- 
elist and humorist authoi of IrUtram Shandy 
Stemhold Thomas Btomhold (d 1541)), an English 
wrltcT 

BteveaiHiii, George An 18th century English pugi- 
list He fought with Jack Broughton In 1771 
Stewart, Mr. Dugald Stewart (I7’i8-1KJR), an eml- 
lunt bcottish phllosophi r 

Stirling A c tty and county In Scotland, noted for 
Us pktuiesque buildlngb 

Blobs, lotlrd of Sir Gilbeit Elliot, a Bcottfsb Bor- 
dei-Wtirrlor of the Kith cinturv He lived tieai 
Tlawlck, Uoxburghshlie, Scotland 
Stonehenge A famous prt histnru stone ruin in 
Sillabury Plain, Wiltshire. England 
Stotliard Thomas Btothard (176.V1834), an English 
painter and illustiutor 

Stott. Robert Stott, a mlnoi English pot* of the 
eailv 19th century He contributed articles to 
Tht Mutninq Pouf, undt r tho name of “Hallr 
Stow Stowe, a village In Buckinghamshlie, Eng- 
land, noted for Its castle and park 
Stowev. Nether Stowe v, u village in Someisetshlie 
England 

Strabo (c(i3 B C -24 AD) A Greek geographer 
and hlstoilan 


Smug bldnev The Rev Sidnev Smith (1771-lR4’i) 
a Canon of St Paul's, oni of the foundeis and 
editors of Tht rdinbutqh IfcittiL 

Snowdon. The highest mountain in Walts 

Snowdoun, Knight of lames V of Scotland who 
chose this name to disguise his Idontltv Snow- 
doun refers to Stirling Castle, one of tho Scot- 
tish ro>nl pnl ices 

Hoare A river In Leicestershire, England 

Society of the Middle Temple. St e Temple 

SocYatea (Hth century B C ) A famous Greek phl- 
losopht I 

Soho Square. A square In I.ondon, south of Oxford 
Btrec t 

Sol. The sun 

Solomon. A king of Israel famous for his great 
wisdom 

Solway The Solway Firth, a large inlet of the 
Irish Sea, paitly separating England and Scot- 
land 

Somemetahlre. A enuntv In soiithweMern England 

Sophia. The ci^ltal of Bulgaria, formerly a por- 
tion of the Tuilcish Kingdom 

Sophocles (%th century B O ) One of the greatest 
tragic poets of Greece 

Sorento; Sorrento A town on the west coast of 
Italy, across the bay from Naples 


Strand A long prominent London street running 
parallel with the Thames 

Strangford, Hibernian P r Smvthe (1780-lK'i'>). 
Viscount htrangforcl, an Irish diplomat, ancl 
trnnviator of poems of Pamnens a noted 10th 
century Poituguese poet In a note on one of 
the love viongs Strangford said that "eyes of 
blue have been ever dear to the sons of song" 

Stvglan Pertaining or belonging to the River Styx, 
OI to the Infcinal regions In general 

Bt>x A fabulous river In Hades over which all 
newcomets were ferried b> Charon Before it 
the most solemn oaths were swoin Violation 
of such oaths was punished by deprivation of 
nectar and ambrosia, and by loss of all heavenly 
privileges for ten years 

Snekllng, Captain Sir John Suckling (1609-42), an 
English poet and soldier 

Snetonlns Cafus Tranqulllus Suetonius (c70-140), 
a Roman historian 

Bull A mountainous district In Albania, European 
Turkey 

Suit an. A Mohammedan sovereign ruler 

Saalmn. In ancient geography, the promontory at 
the southeastern extremity of Attica, Greece, 
now known as C*ape Polonna 
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' of Cololt. A comedy by George Colmon, 

the Younger (1762-1886) 

Smteyi Surry. A county in eoutheaetem England 
Bum. An ancient city in Aela Minor 
SniecT. A county In eoutheaetem England 
Swift. Jonathan Swift (1667-174D), a celebrated 
Engliah aatlriat and mah of lettera 
Sybllllne Leavea X collection of poema by Cole- 
ridge, liubllBhed in 1817 

Slydncy. Algernon Sydney (1622-88), an emlnenit 
Engliah Republican patriot 
Sybraiia. Fabled apirita or deltlea of the wood 
SywilMcsadee. Two ialand rocka on the Strait of 
Conatantinople (or Boaphorua), a narrow paa- 
aage which aeparatea Europe from Aala 
Byrocoee. A province in the aoutheaatern part of 
ge^ It waa conquered by Marcellua In 212 

Syriac. The language of Syria, a country In Aalatlo 
Turkey 

Syitaa. Pertaining to Syria, a country in Aalatlo 
Turkey 

Syifax In Greek mythology, a nymph who waa 
puraued by Pan and wno waa changed into a 
reed, out of which Pan then oonatructed hla 
muaical pipe See Pan. 


Taeltae. Comeliua Tacitua (65-1177). a celebrated 
Roman hiatoilan and legal orator 
Talavera. A town In the province of Toledo, Spain 
Near It in 180U. the allied Engliah and Spanlah 
army under Wellington and Cueata defeated the 
French under King Joaeph 
Talleaetw. Tallealn, a Cymric or Welah bard aald to 
have lived in the 6th century 
Talley rand. Charlea Maurice de Talley rand-P4rl- 
gord (1764-1838), a famoua French atateaman 
and dlplomatlat 

Talymalpa. A amall bay on the northcaat coaat of 
Angleaea. an Ialand of Walea in the Irlah bea 
aar, 1 — (960, lOHSl-^The brother of Geblr 2— > 
(1160) — A river on the border of Cornwall and 
Devonahlre, England 

M Tfaoama A deputy-caahier in the South-Sea 
Houae in 1798 

nerlaae (1886-1406) A Tartar conqueror of 
India and Aala 

In ancient geography, a town in Bceotla, 


Tuagia 

dree 


Tanned. One of the chief heroea of the Flrat Cru* 
aade l(K)6-90 Hla vlrtuea are celebrated In 
Taaao'a Jeruaalem Delivered 
italna. A mythological king, punlahed for be- 
traying the aecreta of the goda, by being placed 
In the mldat of a lake the watera of which 
reached to hla chin but which leceded when- 
ever he attempted to drink 
« A place In the county of Meath, Ireland It 
waa famoua in the early hiatory of Ireland aa a 
royal realdence 

Thrlmt (Tarbet) The name of a village and a nar- 
row neck of land between Loch Lomond and 
Loch Long, forming the northern end of the 
county of Ehimbarton, Scotland TarUit la Gaelic 
for Mhmue 

Tartar The Tartara were mixed trlbea Mongolian 
or Turklah, inhabiting Ruaala and Central and 
Baatera Aala They were warlike trlbea, noted 
for their akill in archery 
iarlaB. Of or pertaining to the Tartara or Tar- 
tary, a name formerly applied to the middle 
portion of the Euraalatlc continent 

Taroirly. In the manner of a Tartar, — < e . aav- 
agely 

Tnrtama. The loweat portion of hell the place of 
pnnlahment for the apirita of the wicked 

TnrtiUT* A name formerly applied to the middle 
portion of the Euraalatlc continent Ita people 
were warlike trlbea 

Tnaan Torquato Taaao (1644-91) a celebrated Ital- 
ian aple poet _ . 

TMe. Nahum Tate (1612-1716), an Engliah poet 
and dramatlat 

TmtOB A town hi Someraetahire, England 

Tny. The longeat river of Scotland, it emptlaa Into 
the North Sea 

Taylor, Blahop Jeremy Taylor (1618-67), an Eng- 
llan blahop and theoloincal writer, author of 
Koto Living (1660), Holy Dging (1651), and other 
worKB 


The valley of the River Teea In northern 

England. It flown Into the North Sea 
A bathing reaort in Devonahlre. Eng- 

amal] river chiefly In Perthahlre, Scotland 


land. 
Tettlu A 


ToloBaachna. In Greek legend, the non of Odyaatna 
and Penelope He alew the aultora of Penelope 
while hia father waa away from home 
Tell, WUlfauBk One of the legendary heroea of 
SwlUerland in the atruggle foi independence 
The atory la that Tell, having refuaed to aalute 
the cap which the Auatrlan governor had placed 
in the market place for that puipoae waa or- 
deied to ahoot an apple from hla little aon’a 
head He did ao aucceaefully 
Telinn. A Roman goddeaa, the peraonlflcatlon of the 
earth 

Tempo. A valley In eaatem Thaaaaly, Greece It 
haa been celebrated from ancient tlmea for Ita 
beauty 

Temple. Originally, a lodge of the medieval rellg- 
ioua Order of Knighta Templara After thla 
Order waa aboliahed in 1812, the property paaaed 
to the crown and thence to the rellgloua mili- 
tary Ordei of Knighta Hoapltalera. who in 1346 
leaaed part of It to the atudenta of law On ita 
alte now atand two Inna of Coui t, known aa the 
Inner and the Middle Temple Theae arc occu- 
pied by barriatera, and are owned by the Rocle- 
tlea of the Inner and Middle Temple, which have 
the right to admit atudenta to the bar The 
Inner Temple ia ao called becauac it la within 
the old City of London, the Middle Templt waa 
between the Inner and the Outei Templea The 
Outer Temple became a part of the Exeter 
Bulldinga, uaed for rellgloua, charitable, and 
other aaaembllea 

TancrUr. The largeat of the Canary lalanda, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, north weat of Africa 
Tenoa An Ialand ot the Cycladea in the ABgean Sea, 
aoutheaat of Greece 

Tmnce. Publlua Tcientlua Afer (C185-150 B C ), 
a noted Roman w rlter of comediea 
{^rmagnnnt A name given in medieval romancea 
to the god of the Baracena 
Tethii. A aca-goddeaa, the wife of Oceanua 
Tcilot. A river in Roxburghahlro. Scotland 
Teviotdale. Roxburghahlro Bcotland ao called from 
the River Tevlot, which flowa through It 
Tewkeabnry A town in Glouceaterahin , Ilngland 
Thnlabn The hero of Tknlaha, an Oriental epic by 
Robert Southey (1744-1843) 

Thalia. One of the Muaea, ahe inapired gaiety, and 
favored rural puraulta and pleaaurea 
ThamnndocaBa. A town of Africa near the border 
of the Sahara Deaei t 

Thebea 1— (807. 667. 780)— The chief city of Bmo- 
tia, Greece 2 — (686) — The ancient capital of 
Upper Egypt 

Themla The peraonlflcatlon of divine luatice, rep- 
reaented aa the wife or companion of Zeua In 
art Themla ia repieaented aa cariylng acalea in 
one hand and a horn of plenty In the other 
Theorrltua (8rd century B C ) A famoua Greek 
Idyllic poet 

Tbermodon. A river now Thermeh in Pontua, Aala 
Minor, tbc reputed home of Hiimolyta 
T%e)rmop>lw A paaa in northern Greire, famoua 
for the valiant atand made there In 480 B C by 
Leonldaa and hia bund of Spartana agalnat the 
Peralan hoat of Xerxea 

Tbeaclda The Tkegeid ia a tragedy on the aublect of 
Theaeua, of which Codrua ia the alleged author 
Tbeaeoa. A legendary hero of Attica, Greece In 
hia exploit agalnat the Amaxona, he carried off 
their queen 

Theopla (6th century B C ) An Attic poet, the re- 
puted founder of tragedy 
Theuallan, Of or pertaining to Theaaaly 
Theaaaly. A province in northern Greece 
Tlietla, The chief of the Nereida. the mother of 
Achillea, whom ahe dli^ped In the River Styx, 
thua making him invulnerable except In the 
heel, by which ahe held him The atory of the 
marriage of Thetia and Peleua King of Theaaalv, 
Greece, waa a favorite aublect in early paint- 
ing, eapecfally on vaaea 

Tlioiwu. HoIt. St Thomaa Aquinaa (1226-74), a 
noted Italian divine 

Thomoow. Jamea Thomoon (1700-48), a Brttlah 
poet See p 18 

Thoae, Wife of. Polydamna, daughter of Zeua 
Bee the OtfgaMg, 4, 220 fl 

r. In Scandinavian mythology, the god of thun- 
der, alwaya repreoented aa carrying a hammer, 
nom. The. A poem by Wordaworth See p 226 
aee In ancient tlmea a name applied hv the 
Greeks to the regions northeast of Macedonia, 
and later to the greater part of the eastern half 
of the Balkan Peninsula. 
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numeiiL Thraoe. — The hero of Bhakepere's rroitee and Onte- 

Thneydidee (6th oentury B C ) A.celebrated Greek dda 

historian TroUus and C r eeeldat A tragedy by Bhakepere 

Thveley. A town In the county of Surrey, England Trojan. 1 — (806, 068. 1128) — Pertaining to ancient 
Thnntott-mere. Coniston Liake, west of Hawkshod. Troy. 2 — (080, 1040) — The Trojan war, the ten 
Lancashire, England years' war between Greeks and Trojans, de- 

Thyrsla. A common name In literature for a rustic scribed in the Iliad 

or shepherd Trollope, Mrs. Francos Trollope (1700-1868), a pop- 

Tlber. A river of central Italy which enters the ular English novelist 
Mediterranean below Rome Troppan. A city In Austria 

Tiberius. Bee note on Tibetiua and Vipaania, p ISO&a. Troeachs; Trosearhs. A romantic and beautiful val- 
lickler. "Timothy Tlcklei," an Edinburgh lawyer ley between lakes Achray and Katrine In Perth- 
named Bym, an uncle of John Wilson's wife shire. Bcotland 

Tlanon. A typical hater of mankind. In Bhakspere'a Trent Hall. In The Complete Anglei, a treatise by 
Timon of Athena Isaak Walton (1508-^88), an English writer 

Tlmonr. Bee Tamerlane. Troy. An ancient city in Troas, Asia Minor, the 

Tlatadgel. Ttntagel, a \lllage In Cornwall, England scene of Homer’s Iliad 

Near It is the ruined Tlntagel Castle, celebrated Tryermalne. A flef of the Barony of Gllsland, In 
In Arthurian legend as the birthplace of King Cumberlandshire, England Roland \aux woe 
Arthur the name of succesalve owners of Tryermalne 

Tlpp, John. An accountant In the South -Sea House _ durlna the 14th and 16th centuries 

about 1704 TnlUbardme. The name of an old seat of the Mur- 

Tttan. One of a mythological race of giants, said to rays, a powerful faml^ of Bcotland. near Btlr- 
have piled mountain upon mountain to scale ling in Stirlingshire Bee Murray 
heaven Turn. A castle of Ulster, North Ireland 

Tltanlr. Resembling the Titans, a race of giants Turin. A city of Italy, caplUl of the province of 
TItrhfleld Street. A prominent street In London Turin 

Tlthon, Tlthonns. A legendary chai actor loved by Turkish Bp>, The An Italian romance by Giovanni 
Aurora, who prevailed on the gods to grant him Paolo Marana (1684) Defoe wrote a continua- 
Immortal life, but forgot to ask for him immor- tlon of It 

tal youth He grew old and shriveled, and wag Turner, Ned A well-known English pugilist of the 
changed by Aurora into a grasshopper _ early 10th century 

Titian. Tisiano Vecelll (1477-1676), a famous Vene- Turtle. Tom. John Thurtell (1704-1824), an English 
tian paintei ^ pilse-flghter, gambler, and murderer 

Tltyrus — (16S) — A freedman In VlrgH's Xelognea, Tusean, Tuscany. A territorial division of west 
supposed to represent Ylrgll himself ^ central Italy 

Tlvldkl^ See Tcvlotdale. Tweed. A river on the border of England and Scot- 

Tlvlot. Bee Tevlot. land 

Tmelus. A mountain lange In Asia Minor Tvirls. Tigris, a river In Asiatic Turkey 

Tobin. James Webbe Tobin (d 1814). an English !^phon Typhenua a giant monster with a hun- 
lawyer See note on Wordsworth s We Arc Seven, dred snake-heads He contended for the throne 
p ]8&7b >or the lower world with Zeus, who cast him Into 

Tolbooth. The principal prison in Edinburgh Many Tartarus, or. according to another account 
criminals were executed In front of it ^ burled him under Mt JBtna 

Tom Thumb. A legendary diminutive personage Tyre One of most Important cities of Phmnlcla, 
celebrated In English literature noted at one time for Its magnificence and lux- 

Toms, Jo. Joseph Parkes (1796-1806), a Radical ury Alexander the Great reduced the city after 
politician ^ a nine-months* siege 

Tonson, Jacob (01660-1786) A prominent London Tyrian Of or pertaining to Tyre 

publisher Trroiese. The Inhabitants of Tyrol, an Austrian 

Tooke. John Horne Tooke (1726-1812), an English Alpine province 

politician, phllo^ophei, and philologist, he op- TyxtseuN. A Greek poet of about 660 B C, who In- 
posed the war with Ameilca in 1776 spired the Spartans by his patriotic elegies and 

Tcwfwns. Thormodr Toifanon (1686-1710), an Ice- war songs 


landic antiquary and historian 
Tory. Tho Tories, in English history, were mem- 
bers of one of the two great political parties 
which arose at the end ol the I7th century 
The} favoied conservative principles in church 
and state 

Tonimin, Dr Joshua Toulmin (1740-1816), a Dis- 
senting historian and theologian He preached 
at Taunton, fiomersetahire, England, for neatly 
40 yeais 

Toulouse. A city in southern France the scene of 
massacres of Huguenots in 1662 and 1672 
Tourneur Cyril Tourneur, an English tragic poet 
of the early 17th century 
Toussalnt T.'Ouverture (1748-1K08) A Haitian revo- 
lutionist and liberator He was captured by the 
French and imprisoned for life 
Tower I Tower of London. An ancient palace-cita- 
del near the eastern wall of London It was 
long a prison for political offenders, It is now a 
national araenal 

Towy A river in Carmarthenshire, South Wales 
Tranlgar. The name of a lamous British naval 
victory over the French and Spanish, off Cape 
Trafalgar, on the southern coast of Spain, 1805 
Bee p 411 

Trajan. Marrus TT^tus Trajanus, a famous Roman 
emperor (08-117) 

Thwat A river flowing through the counties of 
Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, Eng- 
land 

Tiarelyaa. Raleigh Trevelyan (1781-1866), a mis- 
cellaneoua English writer 

Trimmer, Mrs. Sarah Trimmer (1741-1810), whose 
original name was Kirby, the author of various 
Juvenile and educational works of great merit 
Tristram Shandy. The hero of Tristram Bhandp. a 
novel by Laurence Sterne (1718-68), an English 
novelist 

Triton. One of the sea gods, son of Poseidon 
Ttollua. 1 — (780) — In medieval romance, a son of 
Priam, King of Troy, lover of Oesslda 2 — 


Uan-TlBr. A mountain In Mentelth, a district In 
Perthshire, Scotland 

Uealflgon A close companion and counselor of 
Priam, King of Troy 

Vint Either of two Scottish islands of the Outer 
Hebrides, North Ulst or South Ulst 

Ukraine. The former name of a leglon of European 
Russia, lying In the valley of the River Dnieper 

Ulvsses. Bee Odysseus. 

Ulva*s Isle A small Island off the west coast of 
Scotland 

Uls-water. Ullswater a large lake between the 
counties of Cumbeiland and Westmoreland, 
England 

Umframlla Probably Sir Robert de Umfravllle (d 
I486), Earl of Angus, a member of an influen- 
tial Norman family In Northumberlandshlre, 
England He (ought on the side of Henry IV 
and Henry Percy (Hotspur) against the Scots 
The Umtravllles and the Percys were closely re- 
lated 

Umi. In Spenser’s The Faerte Qneene, a beautiful 
maiden, tho pcrsnniflcatlon of truth 

Upton. A town In Worcestershire, England, mid- 
wav between the cities of Worcester and 
Gloucester 

Urania. The Muse of a<«tronomy The name was 
applied also to Aphrodite as the goddess of 
spiritual love 

Uranus, With the exception of Neptune, the outer- 
most of the planets 

UrIcBi. An ancient Welsh poet, nothing is extant of 
his works 

Utopia. An Imaginary Island having a perfect po- 
litical system, described by Sir Thomas More In 
a romance entitled ntej^ (1616) 

Taldamo. A beautiful valley near Florence. Italy. 

Yalerlao Mkxlmus (1st century AD) A Roman 
historian 
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VAllombroMi. A famoui monatteiy eait of Flprence, 
Italy 

Vaadala. A Teutonic race formerly Inhabiting the 
■outhein ehorca of the Baltic 
Vandjkea. Paintlnve by 8ii Anthony Vandyke 
(1600-1041), a Flemish portrait painter 
Vane. Sir Henry Vane (1012-02),, an Enallah Puri- 
tan eta teaman, one time Governor ot Maaaachu- 
eetta Bay 

Vana, Roland de Seo Tryermalne. 

Velaaqaea. Diego VelaaQuea (1500-1600), a noted 
hpanleh painter 

Vennachiir The *'Lake of the Fair Valley,* In 
Perthshire, Scotland 

Venta Venta Belgirum, the ancient name of Wln- 
cheater, a cltv In Hampehiie, England 
Venna The goddess of love and beauty See Aph- 
rodite 

Venns del Medirl. A beautiful marble statue of 
Venus, In (he Ufllzl Gallery, Florence It is the 
work of the Gieek sculptor ricomenea (Srd 
centunr B (' ) 

Verona. The capital of a piovlnce In northeast 
Italy 

Vertrlo Antonio Verrlo (cl680-1707), an Italian 
pointer He was employed bv Charles II of 
England to paint frescoes in tht royal lesldence, 
Windsor cattle 

Versaillea A city in France, near Paris 
VerlumniiM A Kf>d of the changing seasons who 
presided over oioharda and gardens 
Vesper. Venus when an evening star, also, the 
evening 

Vesta a he goddess of the hearth 
Vesuvlo Vesuvius, a mountain of southern Italy, 
the only actJ\e voliano in Europe 
Vevey* A town on Lake Geneva Swltstrland 
Vlrar of Wakefield, The A novel by Oliver Gold- 
smith (172S-74) 

VUleaenve Pierre Charles Jean de Vllleneuve 
(17G3-1S(K1). a French admiral who commanded 
the French fleet at Trafalgar 
Vinci, da IjConarUo da Vlnel (1412-1510) a noted 
Italian painter, sculptoi, archltitt, and engi- 
neer 

Viola The heroine of Shakspere’a Tmtfth Nlt/ht , 
she was ahipwreck<d on the coast of lllvila a 
region In tlie Bnlkan peninsula 
Virgil PiibUiia Vlrglllus Miro (70-19 B C), a fa- 
mous lioman epic, didactic and Idvlllc poet 
Vlrgla'a phlure. The picture of the Virgin Mary 
Vltiwa A famous British victory o\ei thi Fieiich 
and Spanlah at Vlttorla, a cltv in northein 
Spain, In 1«13 

Vittorio Corombona A tragedy written by lohn 
Webstei (1580^-1021^), an English dramatist 
Voltaire. Framols Voltaire (10*14-1778), a famous 
Freni h wiiter and skeptic 
Valcaa. The bUiiksmlth of the gods 

Wakefield. A small town In the south-central part 
ot iorkshiic. England 

Wallace. William Wallace icl270-1801), s cele- 
brated gcnttlsh heio and patriot Hie achieve- 
ments have been a favorite theme with Scottish 
poets and wiltein of rum me e 
Walla-crag A roc ky eminence in Cumberlandshlre. 
England 

Waller Edmund Waller (1006-87), an English poet 
Walpole Iloiacf' Walpole (1717-07), an English 
author and wit Bee p 100 
Waltham. A subuib of London 
Walter, HIr Sir Walter Scott (1771-1882) 

Walton. Traak Walton (151)3-1688), an English 
writer 

Wandering Jew. The shoemaker Ahasutrun, fabled 
to be condemned to yvander on the earth till the 
end of the woild for driving Christ from his 
door when he rested there while bearing the 


Water-Monarch, Neptune god of the sea 
Watson, Mr.« Charles waterton (1782-1800), an 
English naturalist 

Wobotor. John Webster, an English tragic dram- 
atlat of the early 17th century 
Wedgewood, Tom An Englishman who, with tala 
brother Joslah (17d0-ll6), paid Colei luge an an- 
nuity of £150 as the result of his preaching in 
Shrewsbury! Shropshire. England 
Weirdlaw HIIL A hill In the Ettrlck Valley, Sel- 
kiikshlre, Scotland 

Welbom. A character In Philip Massinger's A Asw 
Hay to Pug Old Oebtu (1082) 

Welllagton. Duke of. Arthui Wellesley (1700- 1852), 
a celebrated British general 
Wma. A town In Shropshire, England 
W*ent. A small river in the southern part of York- 
shire, England 

Wesley. John Wesley (1708-01), a distinguished 
_ religious reformer, foundei of Methodism 
Weatall RIchaid Westall (1705-1880), h prominent 
historical painter 

Westbrook, Harriet. The first wife of the poet 
Hhi llpv 

Westmlaster Abbey. A famous churth In Westmin- 
ster Ijondon 

Westminster Bridge The oldest bridge but one 
built over the Thsmi^s at London 
Westmoreland A northein county ui England 
West Biding. The westtTn dl\iBUin of a county 
Wharfe. A riycr floaing thiuugh the central pait 
of Yorkshlie, England 

Wlieathampstrad A small station near Mackery 
End Jn Ilei (fnrdshlie, England 
lYhIgs In English histniy members of one of the 
two gieat political parties which hi use at the 
end of the ITIh century Thi'y proUssid more 
liberal ptlncipUs than did the Torus 
WThiaflcld. A place In Cumberlandshlit. England 
Whltehnrch A small town noith ul Wem in Shrop- 
shire. England 

WlUle. Henry Kiiko White (1781-1806), a minor 
pcM't, who died at r^amloldgc as a icsuit of too 
much c\r>itum in the put suit ol studies which 
increased his tendency to eplleps} 

White Horse Cellar. Probably the name of a Lon- 
don ta\ern 

Whitechapel A district In London inhabited by the 
poorer classee and criminals 
Wrblfehall in modern London, the main thorough- 
fare between Trafalgar Souaii and thi Houses 
of Parliament On ll Is Whitehall ('bupel lor- 
tnerly a royal palace 

Whole l>at> of Man. A once popular ethical treatise 
of unknown authorship, publlshtd In li>Vi 
WiddlB A town In Bulgailu, slluaUcl on the Dan- 
ube It was formerly an Important fortress 
W*ilkea, Jack John Wilkes (1727-97), an English 
politician publicist, and political agitator 
Will o' the Wls|> An Ignis fatuua 
William 1— (54, 1004)- William of Orange King 
of England (168*)-17n2) 2— (282)— William 

Wordsworth 

Williams. Mr. John Williams an English seaman 
and a noted murderer of the earh llUIi century 
See Dc Quincey s postscript to On MuiUet ton 
itidntd an One uf ttif Pint Artit 
Wllmot John Wllmot (1710-1815), on English poli- 
tician and author 

Wilsoa. Thomas Wilson (1668-1711), a noted Eng- 
lish theologian 

Wiltshire. An Inland count v of England 
Wlaander Windermere a large lake on the borders 
of the counties of Westmoreland and Lfancaster 
England 

Wlnrhoater A cltv In Hampshire, England 
Windham William Windham (1750-1810), an emi- 
nent English orator anil statesman 
Windsor A town In Berkshire England situated 


cross 

Wapping. A quarter of London along the Thames, 
frequented by sailors 

War of the Aecond Coalltloii. The war conducted 
by the allied European iiowers against Napo- 
leon, 1709-1801 

Warden The title of a chief executive nffleer 
Ware. A town In Hertfordshln England 
Warsaw The capital of the Kingdom of Poland. 

from 1600 to 1818 — 

Wat Tvler A reyolutlonarv epic by Robert Houthey. 
dealing with the English rebel Wat Tyler and 
the Insurrection started by him In 1881, because 
of the levying of a capitation tax 
Watartoo. A decisive victory gained by the Allies 
over Napoleon at Waterloo, a village near Brus- 
sels. Belgium, on June 18 1815 


on the Thamea, 23 miles from Ijondon It con- 
tains Windsor Pastle, a famous rnval residence 
founded bv William the Tonqueror Nearly 
opposite the castle Is Eton College 

WInkfleld. A village In Wiltshire, England the 
seat of a private school attended by De Quincev 

Wlrtemberg Bame as wfirtemberg^ a kingdom of 
aoutbem Germany 

Wntham-eommoa. Wltham ia a town In the countv 
of Essex, England 

W'ithera George Withers (1588-1667). a minor Eng- 
lish poet 

Wittenberg. A town In the province of Saxony, 
Prussia 

Wollstoneem^ Mkry (1759-97) An English author, 
wife of William Godwin, and mother of the 
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Mcond wife of Shelley Her chief work li Wn- 
dtcuMim of the BMie of Women (1792)e 
Mwui KUled wltinKlndBeMe A tragedy by Thomu 
Heywood, an Bngllsh dramatiat of the early 17th 

Wood!*^^? Matthew Wood (1768-1848), an Bn glleh 
political reformer, a conelitent and etrenuoui 
■upporter of the whig mlnietriea 
Wood Btr^e A etreet In London. It !■ off Cheap- 
■Ide, the leading east and weet thoroughfare 
Woodhmwoe Bober t Woodhouee (1778-1827), an 
Bngllah aatronomer and mathematician 
Woodboiialee. A barony belonging to Bothwell- 
haugh, along the banka of the Bak River, in 
Dumfrieaahire, on the Bcottlah Border 
Woollett. William Woollett (1785-85), a noted Bng- 
liah landacape engraver 

WooletoB. Thoma woolaton (1060-1783), an Bng- 
liah theolpgical writer « , - 

Womater. A city in Worceaterahlre. England 
Wreabam. A town in Denbighahlre Walea 
Wright. John W Wright (1769-1805), eM Irlah 
naval officer He waa captured by the French in 
1804, and confined in the Temple at Parla In 
1806 he waa found dead in priaon, and it waa 
auapected that ho had been murdered 
Wye. A river in Walea and England, noted for Ita 
pictureaque acenenr ... . j, - 

Wyndermere. Lake Windermere, on the bordeta of 
the countiea of Weatmoreland and leancaater, 
one of the flneat and largeat lakea of England 


Xanthlppoa. A aon of Pericles 

XeBopboB (480-857 B C ) A celebrated Greek his- 
torian and essayist, author of the AnabaHe and 
the Memorahtlw, 

Xdirzee (c519-406 B C ). King of Persia 

Yardley. A pariah in Worcestershire, England 

Yarrow. A river in Selkirkshire, bcotland 

York. 1— (78, 908, 1114)— A city in Yorkshire. Eng- 
land 2 — (221) — A branch of the English royal 
dynasty, descended from Edmund, Duke ot 
York, fourth son of Edward 111, King of Eng- 
land (1827-77) 

York. Dnke of. — (878) — Frederick Augustus (1708- 
18J7), second aon of George 111, King of England 
(1700-1820) 

Ynla. Christmas time (from A 8 geol, December) 


(8rd century B C ) A Greek philosopher, 
founder of the Btolc school of philosophy, known 
for the sternness ot Ita doctrines 
Zephyms. The West Wind regarded as the mildest 
of all the sylvan deities 

Zens. In Greek mythology, the chief of the gods 
Zimmerman. Johann Georg von Zimmerman (1728- 
O'i), a Swiss philosopher and physician, who 
wrote a book entitled On HoUtude 
Zion. A hill on which was situated the heavenly 
Jerusalem 

Zee. Haldfe's maid in Byron’s Don Juan 
Zoroaster (fi 000 B P ) The traditional founder of 
the ancient Irano-Persian religion 
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CHIEF ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND FRENCH WRITERS, 

1720-1840 


ENGLISH 

Pope (1688-1744) 
Thomson (1700-1748) 
Richardson (1689-1761) 

Johnson (1709-1784) 
Collins (1721-1759) 

Gray (1716-1771) 
Macpherson (1738-1796) 

Burke (1729-1797) 
Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Percy (1729-1811) 
Chatterton (1752-1770) 
Beckford (1759-1844) 
Cowpcr (1731-1800) 
Crabbe (1754-1832) 

Blake (1757-1827) 

Bums (1759-1796) 

RoRers (1763-1855) 
Godwin (1756-1836) 
Wordswoith (1770-1850) 
Coleridge (1772-1834) 
Southey (1774-1843) 
Campbell (1777-1844) 
Moore (1779-1852) 

Scott (1771-1832) 

Hogg (1772-1835) 


Byron (1788-1824) 
Shelley (1792-1822) 
Keats (1795-1821) 
Hunt (1784-1859) 
Jeffrey (1773-1850) 
Lamb (1775-1834) 
Landor (1775-1864) 
Peacock (1785-1866) 
Austen (1775-1817) 
Hashtt (1778-1830) 
DeQuincey (1785-1859) 
Beddoes (1803-1840) 
Hood (1799-1845) 
Praed (1802-1839) 
Wilson (1785-1854) 
ElUott (1781-1849) 


GERMAN 


Gellert (1715-1769) 


Lessmg (1729-1781) 

Klopstock (1724-1803) 
Kant (1724-1804) 


Herder (1744-1803) 
Wieland (1733-1813) 


Goethe (1749-1832) 

Schiller (1759-1805) 

Richter (1763-1825) 

Klinger (1752-1831) 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 
Hardenburg (Novalis) (1772 
1801) 

Fichte (1762-1814) 

Kleist (1777-1811) 

Hoffmann (1776-1822) 

A W. Schlegel (1767-1845) 
F Schlegel (1772-1829) 

Hegel (1770-1831) 

Arndt (1769-1860) 

Tieek (1773-1853) 

Amim (1781-1831) 

Brentano (1778-1842) 

Qoires (1776-1848) 

Schelling (1775-1854) 

J Grimm (1785-1863) 

W Gnmm (1786-185')) 
Eicheiidorff (1788-1857) 
Uhland (1787-1862) 

Riickeit (1788-1866) 

Heme (1797-1856) 


FRENCH 

Voltaire (1694-1778) 


Rousseau (1712-1778) 


Diderot (1713-1784) 


Saint-Pierre (1737-1814) 


Chdnier (1762-1794) 

de Stael (1766-1817) 
Chateaubriand (1768-1848) 


Beranger (1780-1857) 
Stendhal (1783-1842) 
Lamartine (1790-1869) 
Balsae (1799-1850) 
de Vigny (1797-1863) 
Dumas (pire) (1802-1870) 
Sand (1804-1876) 

Hugo (1802-1885) 
de Musset (1810-1857) 
Gautier (1811-1872) 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS, 1730-1850 



ENGLAND ' 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

17S0 

Gkobgs 11 1727 60 

Wai of tbe Anttilan Buc 
ceHMiun 1741 48 

Jacobiti lit In^IIIuu In Bout 
land. Headed by Obarlea 

Edward 1745 46 

Battle of Cullodeu 1746 

Fnnch and Indian Wai 1706 61 
GlOBi.n 111 17(i0 1820 

FBLDEBirx 11 (The Great) 

King of Pmasla 1740 86 

War of the Aubtrlan Sue 
ctwiion 174148 

Fbancib I. Emperor of 

Germanx 1741 60 

Seven Teara* War 1736 63 

JohBi ‘11 iij. Emiieior of 

Germane 1701 90 

War of the PoIImIi Siieces 

Hlon 1733 36 

War of the Auatrlan Sne 
cession 1741-48 

Seven Years' War 1736 63 

1710 

, Lord North's Ministry 1770-82 
War wltb American Col 
oniea 1773 83 

War with Franco 1778 83 

War with Hpain 1779 83 

Anti HlBTPry Affltatlun 1780 1813 
William Pltt'i Minif.ti\ 1783-1806 

Flrvt Partition of Poland 1772 
IV ai of the Bavarian Sue 
t ession 1778-78 

I'litnntiiK William ii. 

King of Pruaola 1786 87 

LoLia XVI 1774 

French Revolution 1780 03 

Furmatlun of National Ah 
semblv 1780 

Dostruction of the Baatlli' 1789 

1790 

Blnninvham Biota 1791 

Boclvty of United irltdi 
men 1781 

War With l«ranGt , Fliat 
Coalition (k n g 1 n n d. 
tleimam AuMtiiii, 1*ru». 
ala, Holland Sim In 

Napleb) 178197 

War with Brain 1706 

Bank of Rnglund Hub 

penilM Sia>cit> Pa\ intuit 1707 

Oretit IriMli Ileliellion 1788 

Battle of the Nile 179S 

Second Coalition againat 

France 1700 1801 

Li<oi>oid 11 , Rm|M ror of 
tieraiany 1790 82 

War with Frame 1701 

l«UANrm 11 , Riu|)eiiir of 

G«*rmanx 1792 1800 

Flrat Coalition against 

Frame 178197 

Second Partition of Poland 179 1 
Third Partition of Poland 1793 
Fbbi>brick William hi 

King of Prubbla 1797 1840 

Second Cralitlon against 

France 1708 1801 

War with Austria 1782 

Activities of the Jncohliis 1792 

Exception if Louis XXI 1783 

War of the First Coall 

tlou 1703 87 

llclgn of I'error 1703 

Fall of RulM>splerre 1704 

NaiKileiin’s Invasion of 

Aiistiln and Venice 1707 

NaiMileon in Rome. FHtiih 
llsliint lit of Helvetic Rt* 
imhii* 1 70S 

Battle of the Nil* 1798 

Napole*>n Made Flist Oinsnl 1708 

War of th(> Hieond Cuali 
tion 1708 1801 

1800 

Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland 1800 

Battle of Copenbagen ISOl 

l*eace ot Amb uh 1802 

War with France 1801 

Iribb lUlMdlltin (Kniniet) 1803 

Third Coaiition against 

France ItMiB 

Rattli of Traf algal 1803 

Fourth Coalition againat 

France 1806 07 

Abolition of Slave Trade 1807 
Convention uf ( intra 180H 

Fifth Coalition againat 

Flame 1800 

Third Coalition against 

Fiance 1803 

Fourth Coalition against 

Franc* 1806 07 

Dlsbolntlon of the Holx 

Roman Empire 1806 

Battle of Manmgo 1800 

Naimleuii PiCbldcMit of the 

Italian Ri pnhll* 1802 

Peace <»f \uiieiis 1802 

NaiMilenn Ciowiieil Rm 
lM>rot uf the Fnneh 1804 16 

NsiMdenn Proclaimed King 
of Italv 1S03 

Wai III the Tlilnl Coall 

Hon 1806 

War of the Fourth Coall 

tlon 1S06 07 

Wai of the Fifth Coalition 1800 


The Begcno 1810 

War vdth United Btatea 1812 14 
Sixth Coalition agaiuat 

France* ISl \ I'l 

Peace of Paila 1814 

BattU of Wattrloo 1813 

Agrlpiiltural and Weaving 

Uota Agitation for Par- 
liamentary Ueftiini 1816 19 

Mancbtater llahaacre 1S19 

Napiileim Anueven North 

Germanx 1810 

Sixth Coalition againat 

France 181113 

Battle of Leijirlg 1813 

t'ongrehH of xiitina 1814 

Rubbla Piuobia and Aim 
tria Fonn the Holv Al- 
liance 1814 

Diet of the German 0>n 
federation 1816 

Wbx with llnoala, Bnra- 
lug of Mnacow Retieat 
of Fnnch 1812 

War uf the Sixth Oiiili 
tlon 1813 16 

Battie of Lelpsig 1813 

Iona xviii. King of 

France, the Flrat Rea- 
toratlon 1814 

Napoleon Abdicates 1814 

Battle of Waterloo 1816 

Hecnnil Restoration of Lonlb 

XVIII 1813 

Napoleon BanlsbiHl to Ht 

Helena 1816 

1880 

GXOKI ■ IV 1820 10 

Cato Street ConHpliact 1820 

Bank of England Re 

anmea Hneele Paxmeuta 1821 

Catholic Kmanclimtlon 1829 

William iv 1880 37 

Manchester-Llverpool Bail 

way 1S30 

Flrat Uefonn Bill 1830 32 

Abiilltlon of Binverv 1833 

(ODgrebb at Vienna 1820 

CongiebM ot Lavbatb 1821 

Ihwolntion In Bnimiwlek 1830 

The Zollvere|n 1884 

CHABira \ King of 

France 1824-30 

BourboDb Overthniwn 1830 

Lons PHiLirrB, King of 

the Fn>nch 1830 48 

1885 

VlOTOBIA 1S37-1801 

Birmingham Riots 1838 

Obartlat imitation 1838 

Anti Com-iaw League 1838 

Repeal uf Com Ibiih 1846 

Irish Rebellion 1848 

PBBnLRK K WlLl 1AM IV 

King of PruMHlH 1840 61 

Revolutlooarx Movements 1848 
Constitution of German 

Empire Complete*! 1840 

Louis Philippe AlNlliateb 1848 

Lonia Naisilbon Bona 

PABTB Klecteil I'reHldent 
of the BepnUle 1848 

lamia Napolecm Made Km 
peror of the French as 
Napoleon iii 1862 70 
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In the following Index, the uameb of authors roprehented lu this text are printed in heavy 
typo ; the titlcH of seliH^tlons are printed in itaiies ; and llrst linos of poems are printed in ordi 
nary Bonmn type Poomb having titles and flrst lines identical are entered only under titles. 


PAGE 

A chieftain, to the Ilighlands bound.. .... 421 

A cypress hough, and a rose wreath sweet .1181 

A flg for those by law protected 184 

A flock of bheep that leiburcly iiass by.. 802 

A good Rwoid and a trusty hand' 1180 

A green and silent spot, amid the hills 863 

A Highland lad my ]o\o was born . . . 182 

A Ho! A Ilo! 1180 

A little black thing among the snow 171 

A little fairy comes at night 1144 

A lovely form tboie sate beside my bod 809 

A lovely morn, so still, ho \ory still 1172 

A Pot f f- He Hath Put Ifm Ileurt to moot :516 

Apoital as of shadowy adamant 710 

A rainbow's aich stood on the stni 072 

A robe of seeming tiuth and trust ... 185 

A Sensitive TMimt in a ganlen grew 009 

A simple child 225 

A Hlunhcr Did Jfp Afptnf KeaZ 289 

A spade' a rake' ii hoe' 1113 

A still, serene, soft da^ , enough of sun 972 

A Hunny fihaft Did I Bvhold . . 8CG 

A tale of the times of old ' The deeds of days 
of other years' . , .... 86 

A thing of Ijoauty is a Jo> forever 707 

A thousand miles from land are wo . . 1109 
A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain 814 
AWidoir Dud Date Mourning for Her Love 743 

Ahlctt, To JoHtph 069 

Ahou Den Adhcm and the Angel 869 

Abou Bon Adhom (may hlR tribe increase) 869 

Ahaifioc (Bowles) I('i5 

Abarnrr (Landor) 964 

Accountc oj IF. Vaiiyngen Feaat, Tho 130 

AddtVHh to the Dtil 191 

AddrcHS to the Vneo Ouid; or, The Rigidly 
Righteous . 193 

Addivsned to Dcujtmui Robert Haydon,, .. 763 
Admomtion . . 801 

Adonms An FAtgy on the Death of John 
Keats . . ... 730 

AdiUe to loung ]fen. From . 1231 

Ae Fond Km 201 

Ae fond kiss, and then we Hover .... 201 

Xlla: A Tragycal Enterlude, From.. . 180 

Afltictton of Childhood, The . . 1089 

A^fictUm of Margaret, The 295 

After Dark Vapors Have Oppressed Our 
Plains 764 


PAGE 

After Thought 311 

Age (Landor) 982 

Age, To (Landor) . . . 981 

Aged Carle, The (Why DitPst Thou by That 

Rutn*d Han*) 467 

Aged Man Who Loi rd to Doze Away, An, . . 085 
Ah' County Guy, the hour Is nigh . . . 471 

Ah, gentle Rhepherd, thine tho lot to tend... 17 
Ah me ' full sorely is my heart forlorn . 40 

Ah, Dunflower . 171 

Ah, sunflower, weary of time 171 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race 968 

Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight . 829 

Ah ' who can tell how hard it is to climb . . 120 

Alisa Roel, To 825 

Akanilde, ICaxk (1721-1770) 44. 1201 

Alas, How Doon the Hours Are Over 974 

Alastor; or. The Spirit of Solitude 635 

Alfred Tennyson, To . . ..1153 

Alison's Essays on the Aatuie and Princt- 
pics of Taste, From Joffrey'R Review o/ . . . 887 

All Is Rot Over While the Shade 988 

All Nature Bcems at work SliigR ]c.nvo their 

lair .3bS 

All Tender Thoughts That E'tr Possess'd . 90 » 

All thoughts, all passloDR, all delights 359 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom.. .. 423 

Allegory, An ... .710 

Allen^A-Dale .... 4Gri 

Allen A-Dale haR no fagot for bnmlng. . 4G«'> 

Amanda, To . . .. 32 

An aged mao who lowd to doze away.. . 985 

An Allegory 710 

An Essay on Cnticlm, From 1176 

An Essay on Man, Ftom 1178 
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NINETKBNTII CENTURY ROMANTICISTS 


Come open the Weei Port, and let me 
gang free, 

And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee!” 


”Let Mons Meg^ and her marrows^ speak 
twa words or three, 

For the love of the Bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee.” 


Dundee he is mounted, he ndes up the 
street, 

10 The bells are rung backwaid,' the drums 
they are beat , 

But the Prpvost,* douce* man, smd, ”.Tiist 
e ’en let him be, 

The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil 
of Dundee ” 

Come fill up my eup, etc. 


Come fill up my eup, ete. 

The Gordon demands of him which way 
he goes— 

s& Where’er shall direct me the shade of 
Montrose 1 

Your Grace in short space shall hear 
tidings of me. 

Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 


As he rode down the sanctified bends df 
the Bow,* 

Ilk carline* was fiyting* and shaking her 
pow 

But the young plants of grace they look’d 
couthie and slee,* 

Thinking, ”Luck to thy bonnet, thou 
]^nny Dundee!” 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

With sour-featured Whigs the Grass- 
market was cramm’d 

^ As if half the West had set tryst to be 
hang’d; 

There was spite in each look, there was 
fear in each e’e, 

As they watch ’d for the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock* had spits*® 
and had spears. 

And lang-haf ted gullies** to kill Cava- 
liers; 

But they shrunk to close-heads,** and the 
causeway was free, 

At the toss of the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 


Come fill up my cup, etc. 

” There are hills beyond Pentland, and 
lands beyond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Lowlands, there’s 
chiefs m the North ; 

There are wild Duniewassals,* three thou- 
sand times three, 

Will cry hotghi for the bonnet of Bonny 
Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

‘^There’s brass on the target* of barken ’d** 
bull-hide; 

There’s steel m the scabbard that dangles 
beside ; 

The brass shall be burnish’d, the steel 
shall flash free, 

At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Come fill up my cup, etc. 

''Away to the hills, to the caves, to the 
rocks— 

Ere I own an usurper. I’ll couch with the 
fox; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of 
your glee. 

You have not seen the last of my bonnet 
and met” 


He spurr’d at the foot of the proud Castle 
rock,** 

And with the gay Gordon ho gallantly 
spoke; 


*Tbe chimes are 
sounded In rererse 
order as an alarm 

* Mayor 

* sedate ; prudent 

* windim of Bow 

Stre^ (It was In- 
habited chieSy by 
Covenanters.) 

■each old woman 

■scolding 

■bead 

■ loving and sly 


■hooded garments 
made at Klimamock 
(llere used for the 
Presbyterians, who 
wore them ) 
swords 

ai long-handled knives 
>*npper ends of nar- 
row paaaages lead- 
ing from tne street 
»The Bite of Bdin- 
bnigta Castle, then 
held by the Duke of 
Gordon, 


Come fill up my cup, etc. 


He waved his proud hand, and the trum- 
pets were blown, 

The kettle-drums clash’d, and the horse- 
men rode on, 

Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermis- 
ton’s lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny 
Dundee. 


iThe nickname of a 
great cannon, smp- 
poied to have been 
made In Mons, Bel- 
gium 


* mates; companions 

* Highland gentlemen 
^ of secondary rank. 

■ shield 

■ tanned with bark 
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Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, 

Come saddle the horBee, and call up the 
men, 

Come open your gates, and let me gae 
free, 

For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee! 

When Fbiends Abe Met 

When friends are met o’er merry cheer, 
And lovely eyes are laughmg near, 

And m the goblet’s bosom clear 

The cares of day are drown’d; 

B When puns are made, and bumpeib 
quaff’d, 

And wild Wit shoots his roving shaft, 
And Mirth his 30 vial laugh has laugh’d, 
Then is our banquet crown ’d, 

Ah gay, 

Then is our banquet crown’d 


Here’s to honor and faith. 

And a health to King Charles! 

Let such honors abound 
As the tune can afford, 

The knee on the ground, 

^ And the hand on the sword; 

But the time shall come round 
When, ’mid Lords, Dukes, and Earls, 
The loud trumpet shall sound, 

Here’s a health to King Charles' 

THE POBAY 
1830 

The last of our steers on the board has 
been spread, 

And the last flask of wme in our goblet is 
red; 

Up, up, my brave kinsmen! belt swords 
and begone, 

There are dangers to dare, and there’s 
spoil to be won. 


When glees' are sung, and catches troll’d,* 
And bashfulness grows bright and b(»ld, 
And beauty is no longer cold. 

And age no longer dull ; 

10 When chimes are bnef, and cocks do crow, 
To tell us it IS time to go, 

Yet how to part we do not know, 

Then is our feast at full, 

Ah gay, 

2® Then is our feast at full 


Prom WOODSTOCK 
isac 1826 

Glee for King Charles 

Bring the bowl which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim , 

’Tis to him we love most, 

And to all who love him. 
s Brave gallant, stand up, 

And avaunt ye, base cailes!'^ 
Were there death m the cup, 

Here’s a health to Kmg Charlie' 


Though he wanders through dangers. 
Unaided, unknown, 

D^endent on strangers, 

Estranged from his own , 

Though ’tis under our hreoth. 

Amidst forfeits and perils, 


'A glee li an uDaccompanied aong for several 
solo voices, and usually In oontrsHted inoye< 
menta A catch differs In that each of ^voral 
pernons sings a part to one contlnunuM melody, 
a anng loudly 
achnris , peasantn 


The eyes, that so lately mix’d glances 
with ours, 

For a space must be dim, as they gaze 
from the towers. 

And strive to distinguish through tempest 
and gloom 

The piance of the steed and the toss of 
the plume 

The rain is descending; the wind rises 
loud , 

And the moon her red beacon has veil’d 
with a cloud ; 

’Tis the better, my mates! for the 
warder’s dull 

Shall in confldence slumber, nor dream 
we are nigh 

Our steeds aie impatient' T hear my 
bliflie grav ! 

There is life in his hoof-clang, and hope 
in his neigh; 

15 Like the flash of a meteor, tiie glance of 
hiB mane 

Shall marshal your march through the 
darkness and rain 

The drawbridge has dropp’d, the bugle 
has blown ; 

One pledge is to quaff yet— then mount 
and begone!— 

To their honor and peace, that shall rest 
with the slain ; 

To their health and their glee, that see 
Tcviot again ' 



